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MARCO POLO AND HIS BOOK.^ 



W HEN, six centuries ago, Marco Polo, the 
medieval Herodotus, recited the won¬ 
derful history of his travels at Venice, as his 
great j)rototype had done before him at Ath¬ 
ens, his countrymen, regarding his extrava¬ 
gant stories as so many romantic fables or 
Munchausen - like marvels, conferred upon 
him the solriquet of Messer Marco Millioni;” 
and long after his death it is related that at 
the Venetian masks one of the characters 


* The Book of Ser Marco Polo the Venetian. New¬ 
ly translated and edited, with notes, by Colonel Henry 
Yu-le, C.B. 2 volumes, London: John Murray, 18T1. 


personated was Mark Million, who amused 
and delighted the crowd with his singular 
adventures and marvelous stories. When, 
however, on his death-bed, his Mends be¬ 
sought him to retract and revise his hook- 
in accordance with the facts, the dying 
traveler replied that he had not told the 
half of what he had really and truly seen. 

In the light of modem research and ex¬ 
ploration, illustrated and explained by Ori¬ 
ental literature and travel, what at one time 
was regarded as simply the effervescence of 
a fertile fancy has gradually crystallized, for 
the most part, into the sober facts of geogra- 
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MAKCO rOLO. 


pliy and history, marred, no doubt, by some 
chronological errors and distorted geograph¬ 
ical names—attributable in the main to oral 
ilictation and subsequent transcription— 
with here and there an intermixture of fable 
when he describes from hearsay, and of hy¬ 
perbole when he narrates the results of his 
own observation. Still there is a vast in¬ 
terval on the score of veracity between the 
Venetian traveler and Sii' John Mandeville, 
his English contemporary. 

Though we are not indebted to Polo for 
our earliest information respecting China 
and Central Asia, since, to say notliing of the 
ancients, during the Middle Ages Carpini 
and Rubruquis, the Minorite friars, had both 
preceded him, still he stands deservedly at 


the head of medieval travelers, and doubt¬ 
less contributed more than any other to the 
advancement of geographical science and 
our knowledge of Central and Eastern Asia. 
Nearly six centuries have elapsed with their 
imposing array of celebrated travelers, but 
none have arisen to dispute with the illus¬ 
trious Venetian the palm of being the great¬ 
est explorer of the continent of Asia. 

The Book of Marco Polo, with the flavor 
of so many centuries upon its pages, loses 
little of its interest or popularity. With 
chapters that read like a passage out of the 
‘'Thousand aiid One Nights,” it proposes 
perplexing puzzles of nomenclature that 
might satisfy the most ambitious commen- 
1 tator, and suggests problems which are 
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alike interesting to tlie antiquarian and 
scholar, the merchant, politician, and moral 
reformer. Fifty-seven editions have not 
sufficed to satisfy the popular demand, and 
now Colonel Yule presents us with a work 
of two portly volumes, running through 
nearly a thousand pages, which, with its 
rich variety of curious and recondite lore— 
geograi)hical, historical, linguistic, and liter¬ 
ary—its fullness of criticism, its profusion 
of pictorial illustration, and prodigality of 
learned annotation, enriching if not en cum¬ 
ber in g the text, constitutes a perfect the¬ 
saurus of x)rofound erudition and laborious 
research. To the completion of his Hercu¬ 
lean task Colonel Yule has brought a fine 
classical taste, a ripe scholarship, a critical 
acumen, besides a thorough acquaintance 
with Eastern manners and customs, as well 
as medieval geography, which, illustrated 
and interpreted from his rich stores of 
knowledge, with untiring assiduity and an 
exhaustive labor, have constituted the pub¬ 
lication of his work an epoch in Oriental re¬ 
search and geographical science. With this 
passing tribute to the scholarly editor, who 
most of all deserves the thanks of all lovers 
of the quaint and fanciful in medieval lit¬ 
erature, we proceed to give such an account 
as we may, within the narrow limits of a 
magazine article, of Marco Polo and his 
Book. 

'Without attempting, with some antiqua¬ 
rians, to trace the origin of the Polo family 
to the legendary Lucius Polus, one of the 
conq)anions of Prince Antenor of Troy, wo 
will simply state that the ascertained gene¬ 
alogy of Marco Polo begins with his grand¬ 
father, Andrea Polo, a noble of the parish of 
San Felice, in Venice, whose family consist¬ 
ed of three sons—Marco, Nicolo, and Malfeo. 
Of these, Nicolo was the father of Marco, the 
great traveler. The three brothers were en¬ 
gaged in commerce, and constituted a part¬ 


nership, transact¬ 
ing business and 
residing for the 
most part in Con- 
stantinoi)le and the 
Crimea. In 12C0 
we find Nicolo and 
Maffeo Polo on 
a business tour, 
which for various 
reasons was ulti¬ 
mately extended as aems op the polo family, 
far as Bokhara, and 

thence to the court of the Great Khan Kublai, 
at Shangtu, fifty miles to the north of the 
Great Wall of China, and best known to the 
English reader as the Tanadu of Coleridge’s 
brilliant little oi)iuni-inspired” i^oem, 

“ Where twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round.” 

This powerful prince received the itinerant 
merchants not only with favor, but distinc¬ 
tion, and lent an eager ear to their descrip¬ 
tion of the Western or Latin world, of its 
kings and emperors, and most of aU of his 
holiness the i)ope. He subsequently dis- 
X)atched them with one of his barons on an 
embassy to the latter, with a request that he 
would send him a hundred missionaries and 
teachers, ‘‘ intelligent men, acquainted with 
the seven arts,” conceiving, though a Bud¬ 
dhist, that the Cliristian religion was just 
what was needed to soften and civilize his 
rude, barbarian subjects of the stefipes. In 
truth, at the time Avhen the Polos first visit¬ 
ed the court of the Great Khan, though 
throughout all Asia, as Colonel Yule ob¬ 
serves, scarcely a dog might bark without 
Mongol leave, the Tartar hordes were already 
becoming an object of hope rather than fear, 
as a possible breakwater against the inroads 
of Mohammedanism. 

Tlie emperor, after providing his embassa- 
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dors with every thiiig needful in the way of 
an escort of men and horses, delivered to 
them a tablet of gold, inscribed ni^on which 
was the princess order to furnish for their 
use ‘‘ every thing required in all the coun¬ 
tries through which they should i^ass,” at 
the same time charging them ^Ho bring 
back to him some oil of the lamp which 
burns on the sepulchre of our Lord at Jeru¬ 
salem.” The envoys accordingly set out 
with the Tartar baron, but before they had 
proceeded far the latter fell sick, and was 
reluctantly left behind. When in 1269 they 
had arrived as far as Acre they received in¬ 
telligence of the death of Pope Clement lY., 
and that his successor had not yet been 
elected. Acting upon the advice of Theo¬ 
bald of Piacenza, the pope^s legate residing 
at Acre, they resolved, while the pope was 
a-making,” on visiting their native town of 
Venice, and there await a new election. 
Here Nicolo learns the death of his wife, but 
finds instead his son Marco, now grown to 
be a fine lad of fifteen, “ and this Marco is 
he of whom the book tells.” 

The papal interregnum was the longest on 
record, at least since the Dark Ages. Two 
years had elapsed, and yet was the throne 
of St. Peter vacant. The brothers Polo, 
when they saw that never a poi)e was 
made,” unwilling to be suspected of bad 
faith by Kublai-Khan, resolved to return to 
his court. They accordingly set out, accom¬ 
panied by young Marco, and passing through 
Acre, where they obtained some of the oil 
of the Holy Sepulchre, had already reached 
the port of Ayas on the Gulf of Scanderoon, 
when the news of the final election of a 
pope overtook them, and that the choice of 
the sacred college had fallen upon their old 
Mend the Archdeacon Theobald, who had 
now become Gregory X. They returned at 
once to Acre, and made their humble obei¬ 
sance to the new pontiff; but instead of the 
hundred missionaries and teachers, received 
two Dominican Mars, and the papal bene¬ 
diction, as an equivalent, it may be, for the 
other ninety-eight. With these and the 
holy oil, together with letters and presents 
from the pope to the Great Khan, they again 
proceeded to Ayas, where they learned that 
the famous Mameluke Sultan Bibars with 
an invading host of Saracens lay directly 
across their proposed route of travel. The 
good Dominicans, who, it ax)pear8, (lid not 
covet martjT’dom, esteeming discretion the 
better part of valor,” surrendered their cre¬ 
dentials to the Polos, and retiumed inconti¬ 
nently to Acre. The two brothers, with 
Marco, however, j^roceeded on their way by 
a different route, reaching the court of Ku- 
blai after an overland trip of three years 
and a half. This was probably in 1275. 
The adventurous Venetians received a most 
cordial welcome from the Great Khan, who 
at once took kindly to young Marco, by this 


time a joenne bacheler, as the text calls him, 
of about one-and-twenty. 

The young bacheloP^ grew rapidly in 
favor at court, addressing himself meanwhile 
to the study of the native languages, and 
acquiring no less than four sundry written 
characters,” probably Mongolian, Uighur, 
Persian, and Thibetan. The emperor, seeing 
his discretion and ability, soon began to em¬ 
ploy him in the public service, not only in 
domestic administration, probably as com¬ 
missioner or agent attached to the Privy 
Council, but also on distant embassies. His 
first mission, as he himself relates, was to 
the province of Yunnan, a wild and remote 
district to the east of Thibet, and now as then 
a vast ethnological terra incognita. While at 
court Polo had not failed to observe the 
keen relish with which Kublai listened to 
accounts of foreign travel, especially the 
strange customs, manners, and peculiarities 
of foreign countries, and his undisguised 
contempt for the stupidity of his envoys, 
who, on returning fi’om abroad, could tell 
him nothing except the business on which 
they had gone.” Profiting by these obser¬ 
vations, he took care to store his memory 
with curious facts and amusing incidents, 
and on his return to court he did not fail to 
give an account of all the “novelties and 
strange things which he had seen and heard,” 
to the great amusement and delight of the 
emperor. He subsequently held for three 
years the government of the great city of 
Yangchau, or, according to some authorities, 
the viceroyalty of one of the imperial prov¬ 
inces. At one time we hear of him at Tan- 
gut, and then at Karakorum, the old Mongo¬ 
lian capital of the khans; now on a mission 
in Cochin China, and soon after on an expe¬ 
dition to the Indian seas. On these and all 
other occasions Polo, it appears, acquitted 
himself with great credit, recommending 
himself more and more to the favor of his 
imperial master, who treated him mth such 
marked distinction that some of his “ barons 
waxed very envious thereat.” 

Thus did the Venetians continue in the 
Great Khan^s service for eleven years, Marco 
acquiring fame, his fatlier and uncle fortune. 
The latter, fearing what might become of 
their “ great wealth in jewels and gold,” in 
the event of Kublafs death, who was now 
past fourscore, “longed to carry their ge^ 
and their own gray heads” safe home again 
to the Venetian lagoons. But Kublai-Khan 
had become so strongly attached to the clever 
and amiable foreigners that, like King Theo¬ 
dore of more recent memory, ho absolutely 
refused to let them go. 

It so happened, however, that the wife of 
Arghun, Khan of Persia, andKublai’s grand¬ 
nephew, died, with the dying injunction that 
her place should be supplied by one of her 
own kin of the Mongol tribe of Bayaut. An 
1 embassy, consisting of three barons, was ac- 
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cordingly dispatched 
by Arghuu to that 
distant country to 
procure such a bride, 
to he selected by Ku- 
blai. The emperor 
received the embas¬ 
sadors vrith distin¬ 
guished considera¬ 
tion, and elected the 
Lady Kukachin, a 
maiden of seventeen, 
moult bele dame et 
avenant” of the family 
of the deceased Queen 
Bolgona. The over¬ 
land route being im¬ 
periled by war, in ad¬ 
dition to its weari¬ 
some length, the bar¬ 
ons decided to pro¬ 
ceed home with their 
tender and beautiful 
charge by sea, and 
begged as a hxvor 
from Kublai that the 
three Venetians, on 
account of their great 
knowledge and expe¬ 
rience of the Indian 
Sea and the countries 
through which they 
must pass, might ac¬ 
company them. This 
request the em^Deror 
granted with great reluctance, but having 
done so, fitted them out right royally for the 
voyage, at the same time charging the Polos 
with friendly greetings to the various poten¬ 
tates of Christendom. Their departure took 
place, with thirteen four-masted ships, in the 
early part of 1292. After a long and weari¬ 
some voyage, involving protracted deten¬ 
tions, to which, however, wo are indebted for 
some of the most interesting chapters in the 
book, they at length arrived at their desti¬ 
nation. The three Venetians with their fair 
charge, who seems to have entertained for 
them a filial regard, survived the hardships 
of the voyage, but two of the three envoys 
and the larger part of their numerous suit, 
in number some six hundred persons, with¬ 
out counting the mariMers,” had perished by 
the way. Meanwhile Arghun, Knkachiifs 
intended husband, had died also, so that his 
son Ghazan succeeded to the lady^s hand. 
The Venetians, as soon as their mission was 
accomifiished, took leave of their royal host, 
who provided them with a princely escort, 
while the beautiful Kukachin, who looked 
on each of those three as a fiither, wept for 
sorrow at the parting.” After a lengtliy 
sojourn at Tabriz they proceeded homewai’d, 
reaching Venice, according to Polo’s state¬ 
ment, in the year 1295 of Christ’s Incarna¬ 
tion.” 


Ramusio relates that on the return of the 
Polos to their native city the same fate be¬ 
fell them as befell Ulysses, who, on his re¬ 
turn to his native Ithaca, after his twenty 
years’ wanderings, was recognized by no¬ 
body. Decidedly changed in aspect, with a 
“ certain indescribable smack of the Tartar 
both in ail' and accent,” their own vernacu¬ 
lar well-nigh forgotten, their clothes of a 
Tartar cut, travel - stained, shabby, and 
coarse, they with difficulty gained admit¬ 
tance into theii’ own house, now occupied by 
their relatives, wdio had long since given 
them up as dead. To dispel all doubts re¬ 
specting their personal identity they invited 
their kinsfolk to a splendid entertainment, 
and when the hour arrived for sitting down 
to table, they all three appeared dressed in 
robes of crimson satin, and afterward at in¬ 
tervals during the entertainment these were 
exchanged first for suits of crimson damask, 
then for robes of crimson velvet, and then for 
costumes similar to those of the rest of the 
com^iany. Each of these costly suits, as it 
was exchanged for another, was by their or¬ 
ders first cut to pieces and afterward divided 
among the servants. The wonder and amaze¬ 
ment of the guests, however, reached its 
climax when, after the removal of the cloth, 
Marco rising from the table and bringing 
out from an adjoining chamber the three 
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coarse and shabby dresses they had Trorn 
upon their first arrival, the three Polos set 
to work with shai’i) knives ripping up the 
welts and seams, when vast numbers of the 
finest and largest diamonds, emeralds, ru¬ 
bies, sapphires, and carbuncles fell like a 
shower upon the table. 

With such golden premises the conclusion 
was irresistible. There could no longer be 
any possible doubt as to their xiersonal iden¬ 
tity. All Venice, gentle and simple,” Hocked 
to see and embrace them. An office of great 
dignity was conferred upon Messer Maffeo, 
the eldest, while the young men, who came 
daily to visit the ‘‘polite and gracious’’ Messer 
Marco, never tired in listening to his recital 
of the wonders of Cathay and the splendors 
of the court of fche Great Khan. As Polo in 
his relation frequently made use of the term 
millions, they nicknamed him “Messer Marco 
Millioni,” and the court in which he resided 
the “ Corte del Millioni.” 

Another version of the same tradition re¬ 
lates “that the wife of one of them gave 
away to a beggar that came to the door one 
of those garments of his, all tom, patched, 
and dirty as it was. The next day he asked 
his wife for that mantle of his, in order to 
put away the jewels that were sewn uj) in 
it, but she told him she had ^iven it away to 
a poor man whom she did not know. Now 
the stratagem he em^doyed to recover it was 
this. He went to the bridge of Rialto, and 
stood there turning a wheel, to no apparent 
purx)ose, but as if he were a madman, and to 
all those who crowded around to see what 
prank was this, and asked him why he did 
it, he answered, ‘ He’ll come, it' God jdeases.’ 
So after two or three days he recognized his 
old coat on the back of one of those who 
came to stare at his mad proceeding, and got 
it back again.” 

Shortly after his return to his native city 
the Venetians fitted out a naval expedition, 
commanded by Andrea Dandolo, against the 
Genoese under Laniba Doria, and Polo was 
placed in command of one of the Venetian 
galleys. The rival fleets encountered each | 
other at Curzola (1298), not far from Lissa 
of more recent fame, %when the Venetians 
were completely beaten, and Polo, witli Dan¬ 
dolo and seven thousand others, made pris¬ 
oner, and sent in irons to Genoa. Here in 
his dungeon he dictated the story of his trav¬ 
els and adventures to a fellow-prisoner, Rus- 
ticiano, or Rustichello, of Pisa, a name not 
unknown to literature as a compiler of 
French romances, who committed it to writ¬ 
ing. And thus are we luobably indebted to 
Polo’s cax)tivity for our account of the trav¬ 
eler’s adventurous story. 

Of the personal history of Polo during the 
quarter of a century he survived subsequent 
to his release from his Genoese prison in 
1299 we know comparatively little. We 
gather from his last will and testament. 


which was executed in 1324, that he left a 
wife and three daughters. Fan tin a, Bellela, 
and Morela, whom he constituted his trust¬ 
ees. One of the provisions of the will runs 
thus: “ I release Peter the Tartar, my serv¬ 
ant, from all bondage as comjiletely as I pray 
God to release my own soul from all sin and 
guilt.” He furthermore enjoins that “if 
any one shall presume to violate this will, 
may he incur the malediction of God Al¬ 
mighty, and abide bound under the anathe¬ 
ma of the three hundred and eighteen Fa¬ 
thers.” He xirobably died within a year 
after the execution of his will, and was 
buried, according to his own request, in the 
Church of San Lorenzo, which having been 
rebuilt in 1592, all traces of the illustrious 
traveler’s tomb have unfortunately disap- 
I)eared. 

Polo’s “ Travels” consists of a prologue and 
four books. In the former, after recom¬ 
mending its perusal to the “ great princes, 
emperors and kings, dukes and marquises, 
counts, knights, and burgesses, and xieojile 
of all degrees who desire to get knowledge 
of the various races of mankind, and of the 
diversities of the sundry regions of the 
world,” he proceeds to give a brief and in¬ 
teresting account, as already substantially 
related, of the two journeys of the Polos to 
the court of the Great Khan, of their lengthy 
sojourn iu Cathay, or China, and their subse¬ 
quent return to their native city by the way 
of Persia and the Indian seas. The latter 
embraces a seric^ of cliax^ters descrix)tive of 
the curious manfiers, notable sights, and re¬ 
markable events, together with the com¬ 
merce and staple agricultural i)roducts of 
the various provinces of Asia, relating more 
especially, however, to the court of the Great 
Khan Kublai, his wealth and i)ower, wars 
and administration. The greater part of 
the fourth book, which in a verbose and mo¬ 
notonous manner describes the wars between 
the various branches of the house of Chiu- 
ghiz. Colonel Yule has judiciously omitted 
from his edition on account of its endless 
I repetitions, so that in his hands Polo’s book, 
like the Yunnan horses of which he tells us, 
is x)resented to us “ docked of some joints of 
the tail.” 

There has been no little controversy as 
to the language in tVhich Polo’s book was 
originally written. Some authorities have 
assumed that it was Latin ; . others, with 
more jdausibility, have held that it was 
Venetian; but it would appear now to bo 
definitely settled that the original was 
French, not, indeed, the “French of Paris,” 
but just such French as we might expect in 
the thirteenth century from a Tuscan aman¬ 
uensis following the oral dictation of an 
i Orientalized Venetian. 

I Setting out from Acre in 1271, the route 
I of the Polos lay through Armenia and 
! Georgia, where “ in old times the kings 
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were bom with the ligure of an eagle upon 
the right shoulder,” and where, near the 
convent of nuns called St. Leonardos, there 
is a great lake at the foot of a mountain, 
and in this lake are found no fish, great or 


small, tlu’onghont the year till Lent come, 
when the finest fish in the world are found 
in great abundance, and that until Easter- 
eve. ’Tis really a passing great miracle.” 
This great miracle, however, has since re- 
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solved itself into a natural plienomeuou, 

and is found to be very intimately asso¬ 
ciated with the melting of the snows at the 
season of Lent upon tbe summits of tbe 
mountains. 

Proceeding through Ayas and Sivas, Mar- 
din and Mosul, and thence to Baudas, or 
Bagdad, Polo tells us how the prayer of a 
one-eyed cobbler eaused the mountain to 
move f and how Alau, the Lord of the Tar¬ 
tars of the Levant, took the city of Bau¬ 
das by storm, and shut up its caliph in his 
Treasure Tower, giving him nothing to eat 
or drink except his silver and gold; or, as 
Longfellow sings: 

“ I said to the Kalif: Thou art old; 

Thou hast no need of so much gold. 

Thou shouldst not have heaped and hidden it here 
Till the breath of Battle was hot and near, 

But have sown through the land these useless hoards, 
To spring into shining blades of swords. 

And keep thine honor sweet and clear. 
******* 

“ Then into his dungeon I locked the drone, 

And left him there to feed all alone 
In the honey-cells of his golden hive: 

Never a prayer nor a cry nor a groan 
Was heard from those massive walls of stone, 

Nor again was the Kalif seen alive.” 

In speakiug of tbe city of Saba, in Persia, 
whence the Magi set out for Jerusalem with 
their costly gifts for the infant Saviour, he re¬ 
lates a curious tradition current among the 
Fire-Worshipers: ^^They relate that in old 
times three Kings of that country went away 
to worship a Prophet that was born, and they | 


carried with them three manner of offerings. 
Gold and Frankincense and Myrrh, in order 
to ascertain whether that Prophet were God, 
or an earthly King, or a Physician. For, 
said they, if he take the Gold, then he is an 
earthly King; if he take the Incense, he is 
God; if he take "the Myrrh, he is a Physi¬ 
cian.When they presented their offerings 

the Child accepted all three, and when they 
saw that, they said within themselves that 
He was the True God and the True King and 
the True Physician.” 

On the route fi’om Baudas through Ker¬ 
man to Hormuz, Polo takes occasion to speak 
with enthusiasm of the large, snow-white, 
hump - shouldered oxen, that “when they 
have to bo loaded kneel like the camel,” 
and of sheep “as big as asses,” with tails 
“ so largo and fat that one tail shall weigh 
some thirty pounds.” From Hormuz it is 
quite probable that the travelers intended 
to embark for India, but were deterred from 
so doing by the unpromising character of 
the ships that frequented that port, which 
were, without doubt, “wretched affairs.” 
For, having no iron to make nails of, “ they 
stitch the planks with twine made from the 
bark of the Indian nut.” They accordingly 
retraced their steps to Kerman, and from 
thence proceeded in a northerly direction 
through Cobinan to the province of Tono- 
cain, where “ is found the Arhre Sol, which 
we Christians call the Arh'e Sec/^ and where 
“the people of the country tell you was 
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TUE ORACULAR TREES OF THE BUN ANT) AIOON. 


fought the battle be¬ 
tween Alexander and 
King Darius.’^ 

Polo has here, with¬ 
out doubt, confounded 
the Arhre Sol of Alex¬ 
andrian romance with 
the Arhre Sec of Chris¬ 
tian legend. The for¬ 
mer plays an important 
part in the legendary 
cyclus of Alexandrian 
fable, as the oracular 
Tree of the Sun that 
foretold Alexander’s 
death. The latter cor¬ 
responds most imohably 
with the legendary oak 
of Abraham at Hebron, 
of which Sir John Mj^- 
deville quaintly says: 

Theye seye that it 
hatlie ben there sithe 
the beginnynge of th6 
World; and Avas sum- 
tymo grene and bare 
Leves, unto the Tyme 
that Cure Lord dyede 
on the Cros; and thanne 
it dryede.” Colonel 
Yule is of the opinion 
that the Arhre Sec of 
Polo Avas some venerable specimen of the 
chiuar or Oriental plane in the vicinity of 
Bostam or Damghan, and relates a num¬ 
ber of instances in which such trees, either 
from ago, position, or accident, Avero invest¬ 
ed Avith a sacred character, and hung Avith 
amulets and votive ofteriiigs by devout pil¬ 
grims, who held them in superstitious ven¬ 
eration. 

Several chapters are devoted by Polo to 
fche Old Man of the Mountain, Aloadin of 
Mulehet, Avho transformed a certain valley 
into an earthly paradise of the Mohammed¬ 
an type, into Avhich ho introduced youths of 
from twelve to tAventy years of age, after 
administering to them a sleeping potion of 
wondrous potency, sc that when they awoke 
‘‘ they deemed it was Paradise in very truth.” 
These youths Avero called Ashishin; ^^for 
when the Old Man would have any prince 
sL'iin or enemy murdered, ho Avould cause 
that potion to be given to one of their num¬ 
ber in the garden, and then had him carried 
into his castle. And when the young man 
aAvoke ho would say, ' Go thou and slay so 
and so, and when thou returnest my angels 
shall bear thee into Paradiseand so it tvas 
tliat there was no order of his that they 
would not affront any peril to execute, for 
the great desire they had to get back into 
that Paradise of his.” According to Be 
Sacy, these youths were called Hashishin, 
ii'om their use of the preparation of hemp 
called hashish, and thence through their 


system of murder and terrorism came the 
modern application of the word assassin. 

From Mulehet, or Alamut, the reader is 
transported to Sepourgan, and thence to 
(Bale) Balkh, a noble city and a great,” 
Avhose inhabitants ^‘tell that it was here 
that Alexander took to Avife the daughter 
of Darius.” Thence by Talikan, Casern or 
Kishm, through the province of Badakshau, 

AALere the Balas rubies and azure are 
found,” to the celebrated plateau of Pamier, 

said to be. the highest place in the world,” 
and midAA^ay between heaven and earth; or, 
to use a native expression, the Bdm-i-Duniah, 
or ‘‘ Eoof of the World,” and possibly the site 
of the primeval Arian paradise. Polo here 
takes occasion to speak of the fine pastnr- 
age, where a lean beast will fatten to your 
heart’s content in ten days,” and of Avild 
sheep of great size, whose horns are good 
six palms in length.” A pair of horns from 
one of these sheep, w’hich have received the 
name of Ovis j^oli in honor of the great trav¬ 
eler, sent by Wood to the Eoyal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety, measured four feet eight inches on 
the curve, and one foot two and a quarter 
inches at the base. 

Descending the Pander steppe the Polos 
proceeded to Kashgar, thence to Yarkand, 
Khotan, Lake Loj), and the Great Desert, 
where the traveler who chances to lag be¬ 
hind his party ''will hear spirits talking, 
and Avill suppose them to be his comrades. 
Sometimes the spirits will call him by 
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CHINESE CONJUEINO EXTRAORDINARY. 


eler, might well ex¬ 
cite the envy of 
modern spiritual 
mediums. Produ¬ 
cing figures of their 
divinities in empty 
space; making a 
pencil to write an¬ 
swers to questions 
without any body 
touching it; sitting 
upon nothing; fly¬ 
ing through the air, 
X)enetrating every 
where as if immar- 
terial; conjuring up 
mist, fog, snow, and 
rain, by which bat¬ 
tles were lost or 
won; preventing 
^ clouds and storms 
from j)Jissing over 
the emperor’s pal- 
* ace; reading the 
most secret human 
thoughts, foretell¬ 
ing future events, 
and even raising the 
dead — these and 
many other won¬ 
derful feats could 
he performed by 
means of the Dlid- 
rani, or mystical In¬ 
dian charms. 

In this connec¬ 
tion Colonel Yule 


name; and thus shall a traveler ofttimes be 
led astray, so that he never finds his party. 

And in this way many have perished. 

And sometimes you shall hear the sound of 
a variety of musical instruments, and still 
more commonly the soimd of drums.” Hwen 
Thsang, in his passage of the same desert, 
speaks of‘‘visions of troops marching and 
halting, with gleaming arms and waving 
banners, constantly shifting, vanishing, and 
reappearing.” 

Marco Polo and Colonel Yule furnish us 
here and elsewhere with phenomena that 
would appear to embrace, if not transcend, 
the whole encyclopedia of modern spirit¬ 
ualism. When, for example, the Great 
Khan, “ seated upon a platform some eight 
cubits above the pavement, desires to drink, 
cups filled with wine are moved from a buf¬ 
fet in the centre of the hall, a distance of 
ten paces, and present themselves to the 
emperor without being touched by any 
body.” The feats ascribed in ancient le¬ 
gends to Simon Magus, such as the moving 
of cups and other vessels, making statues 
to walk, causing closed doors to fly open 
spontaneously, were by no means unusual 
among the Bacsi, or Tliibetan priests, v hose 
performances, if we are to believe our trav¬ 


furuishes us with some examides of Chinese 
jugglery really so extraordinary that we can 
not forbear quoting a single extract. 

Ibn Batuta, the Arabian, whose marvel¬ 
ous account has been more recently corrob¬ 
orated by Edward Melton, the Anglo-Dutch 
traveler, relates that when present at a great 
entertainment at the court of the Viceroy 
of Khansa (Kinsay of Polo, or Hangchau- 
fu), “ a juggler, who was one of the khan’s 
slaves, made his appearance, and the amir 
said to him, ‘ Come and show us some of 
vour marvels.’ Upon this he took a wooden 
ball with several holes in it, through which 
long thongs were passed, and, laying hold 
of one of these, slung it into the air. It 
went so high that we lost sight of it alto¬ 
gether. (It was the hottest season of the 
year, and we were outside in the middle of 
the palace court.) There now remained 
only a little of the end of a thong in the 
conjurer’s hand, and he desired one of the 
boys who assisted him to lay hold of it and 
mount. He did so, climbing by the thong, 
and we lost sight of him also! The conjur¬ 
er then called to him three times, but get¬ 
ting no answer, he snatched up a knife, as 
if in a great rage, laid hold of the thong, 
and disappeared also ! By-and-by he threw 
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down one of the hoy’s hands, then a foot, 
then the other hand, and then the other foot, 
then the trunk, and, last of all, the head! 
Then he came down himself, all puffing and 
panting, and with his clothes all hloody, 
kissed the ground before the amir, and said 
something to him in Chinese. The amir 
gave some order in reply, and our friend 
then took the lad’s limbs, laid them togeth¬ 
er in their places, and gave a kick, when, 
presto! there was the boy, who got up and 
stood before us! All this astonished me be¬ 
yond measure, and I had an attack of palpi¬ 
tation like that which overcame me once 
before in the presence of the Sultan of In¬ 
dia, when he showed me something of the 
same kind. They gave me a cordial, liow- 
ever, which cured the attack. The Kazi 
Aflvharuddin was next to me, and quoth he, 
^ Wallah! ’tis my oi)inion tliere has been 
neither going up nor coming down, neither 
marring nor mending; ’tis all liocus-pocus!’” 

After thirty days of wearisome travel 
through the great desert of Gobi the Polos 
traverse the province of Tangut until they 
reach Karakorum, and thence proceed to 
Tenduc, the capital of the famous Prester 
John—he, ‘Gn fact, about whose great do¬ 
minion all the world talks,” but about whom 
the world really knows little or nothing at 
all. That such a prince existed in the far 
East, and that he was a great Christian 
conqueror, of enormous wealth and power, 
was universally believed in Europe during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Sub¬ 
sequently the local habitation of the Eoyal 
Presbyter” was transferred from the East 
to Abyssinia. In fact, more than one Asiatic 
potentate has played the shadowy r61o of 
this quasi-mythical personage. The origi¬ 
nal Prester John, first introduced to the 
Latin world by the Syrian Bishop of Gabala, 
was probably Gurkhan, the founder of a 
great empire in Asia during the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, known as Kard-khitai, of whose pro¬ 
fession of Christianity, hoAvever, there is no 
trustworthy evidence. Another was Kush- 
luk, the Naiman Prince—the Prester John 
of Eubruquis—while the Prester John of 
Marco Polo was Unc-Khan, the chief of the 
Keraits, both contemporaries with Chinghiz 
(Jengliis) Khan, who, ‘4n the greatest bat¬ 
tle that ever was seen,” overwhelmed the 
host of Prester John, conquered his king¬ 
dom, and became the founder of a new dy¬ 
nasty. 

Many, no doubt, will bo surprised, in read¬ 
ing Polo’s book, to observe the frequent in¬ 
dications it affords of the widespread diffu¬ 
sion of Christianity in his day throughout 
Central and Eastern Asia. Without laying 
too much stress upon the reputed preaching 
of the Gospel and planting of churches by 
the apostles in Persia, India, and China, 
though there is good reason to believe that 
St. Thomas, Avhoso body, according to Polo, 


, lies buried near Madras, preached the Gos- 
I pel in the far East, still it is quite certain 
that Christianity at an early day was dis¬ 
seminated quite generally throughout Asia 
and the islands of the Indian Ocean. At a 
very early period there were Christian bish¬ 
ops at Susa and Persepolis, at Herat, Samar- 
cand, and in Seistan, while the Catalan map 
bears witness to the existence of an Arme¬ 
nian monastery near Lake Issi-kul, to the 
north of Kashgar. Christianity was intro¬ 
duced into China in the early part of the 
seventh century, about the same time as 
Mohammedanism, or immediately after the 
era of the Hegira. In fact, during this and 
the succeeding centuries there were flour- 
ishiug Christian churches in every consid¬ 
erable city of Central Asia as far east as 
Yarkand and Kashgar, with a “chain of 
bishops and metropolitans from Jerusalem 
to Pekin.” 

In Polo’s time we find Christians not only 
all along his route of travel to the court of 
the Great Khan, but also on his return voy¬ 
age along the Coromandel Coast, in Abys¬ 
sinia, and especially in Socotra, an island of 
the Indian Sea. Nor were these simply mis¬ 
sionary outposts. Kashgar was the seat of 
a metropolitan see, and so was Socotra, 
traces of which remained as late as the sev¬ 
enteenth century. At Mosul we find Nesto- 
rian and Jacobite Christians, with a patri¬ 
arch at their head. According to Polo, this 
“patriarch, whom they call the jatolic, cre¬ 
ates archbishops and abbots and prelates 
of all other degrees, and sends them into 
every quarter, as to India, to Bandas, or to 
Cathay, just as the Pope of Eome does in 
the Latin countries.” 

Though Polo preserves a most remarkable 
silence with regard to the Christians he must 
have met with at the court of the Great 
Khan, yet we learn from collateral testimony 
that they were quite numerous in Pekin, at 
that time the Mongol capital. The Alans, 
who were reckoned the best soldiers in the 
khan’s army, some of whom held the highest 
rank at the Cambaluc court, were at least 
nominal Cliristians, and we find them in 
1336 clispatcliing an urgent request to Pope 
Benedict XII. to nominate a successor to 
the deceased Archbishop of Pekin, John of 
Monte Corvino. Eubruquis, the French friar, 
who was sent in 1253 by St. Louis on a mis¬ 
sion to Mangu-Khan, Kublai’s elder brother, 
with a view of inducing him to espouse the 
declining fortunes of the Crusaders by at¬ 
tacking their common foe, tlie Saracen, from 
the eastward, found Nestorians and Jaco¬ 
bites, Greeks and Ainienians, all congregated 
at tlie Great Khan’s court. It does not ap- 
2 )ear, however, that the Mongol em 2 )erors, 
with j)ossibly one or two oxcej)tions, ever 
made an open profession of Christianity, 
though a number of them married Christian 
I wives, and employed native Christians as 
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tlieir ministers of state. Sigatai, an uncle 
of Knhlai, appears to liave embraced tlie 
Cliristian faith; while Nazan, Kuhlai’s cousin 
and vassal, and ruler of a vast extent of tei- 
ritory, was a Cliristian prince who, like 
Charlemagne, emblazoned the cross upon 
his banner. Kublai, though nomiually a 
Buddhist, was tolerant, if not indifferent to 
all creeds, whether Jewish, Christian, or 
Mohammedan, patronizing all and believing 
none, regarding religion as simply a civiliz¬ 
ing' agent, and hence an important factor in 
any well-adjusted system of civil polity. His 
creed, according to Ramusio, appears to have 
been as follows: ‘'There are four prophets 
worshiped and revered by all the world. 
The Christians say their God is Jesus Christ; 
the Saracens, Mohammed; the Jews, Moses; 
the Idolaters, Sogomon Borcan, who was the 
first god among the idols; and I worship 
and pay respect to all four, and pray that 
he among them who is greatest in heaven 


in very truth may aid me.” Had Kublai’s 
requisition, however, for a hundred mission¬ 
aries, though dictated from motives of pub¬ 
lic policy, been responded to by Poiie Greg¬ 
ory—in view of the superiority at that time 
of the Latin monks to the degenerate Nesto- 
rian clergy in ability and culture, if not 
practical piety—it might have given a new 
and powerful impulse to Christian evangel¬ 
ization, which would have made Christianity 
at this day the dominant religion through¬ 
out the Orient. 

It is a melancholy fact, and one that sug¬ 
gests grave reflections to the Christian re¬ 
former, that scarcely a vestige now remains 
of the Christian church that once flourished 
so extensively throughout Central and East¬ 
ern Asia. The famous Singanfu inscription 
is tlie most remarkable, if not the only, re¬ 
maining memorial. This celebrated monu¬ 
ment, discovered in a suburb of Singanfu in 
1625, and still to be seen amidst the ruins of 
a temple outside the city walls, created no 
small stir among the savants of that day, and 
has by no means lost its melancholy interest 
in ours. The slab upon which it is engraved 
in Chinese and Syriac characters bears the 
date of A.D. 781, and appears to have been 
intended to commemorate the introduction 
of Christianity into China in 635. It con¬ 
tains a brief record of the rise and spread of 
the new religion for the next one hundred 
years, with a synopsis of Christian doctrine, 
in which, strange to say, there is no allusion 
whatever to the Crucifixion. Though its 
genuineness has been called in question by 
able critics, it would seem as if Pauthier, 
Remusat, and Colonel Yule had vindica¬ 
ted its authenticity beyond all reasonable 
doubt. 

As to the causes which led to the deca¬ 
dence and final disappearance of Christianity 
in the East, it may be observed that the 
piu'ity of Christian doctrine and practice 
appears to have become gradually coiTupted 
by its constant contact with idolatry, and 
finally, by ingrafting upon its ceremonial, 
from time to time, pagan rites and ceremo¬ 
nies, it at length became merged into pagan¬ 
ism itself. Polo relates that in his time 
Christian priests practiced astrology with 

a “kind of astrolabe,” together with divina¬ 
tion by rods, the same as the priests of 
Buddha; while in Abyssinia, he tells us, they 
observed the double baptism of fire and wa¬ 
ter—the former by branding a mark upon 
the forehead and either cheek with a hot 
iron. Abulfeda, in speaking of the inhabit¬ 
ants of Socotra, says they were “Nestorian 
Christians and pirates.” As late as the sev¬ 
enteenth century, while they entertained a 
blind idolatry for the cross, they iiracticed 
circumcision and sacrificed to the moon a 
singular medley of Judaism, idolatry, and a 
pseudo-Chi’istianity. 

Some of the most interesting chapters oi 
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Polo’s book are de¬ 
voted to a descrip¬ 
tion of the various 
customs, manner of 
life, etc., of the 
Tartars. Their 
houses,” he says, 

^^are circular, and 
are made of wands 
covered with felts. 

These are carried 
along with them 
whithersoever they 
go. They also have 
wagons covered 
with black felt so 
efficaciously that 
no rain can get in. 

These are drawn 
by oxen and cam¬ 
els, and the women 
and children travel 
in them. They eat 
all kinds of llesh, 
including that of 
horses and dogs 
and Pharaoh’s rats. 

Their drink is 
mare’s milk.” The 
account of Herod¬ 
otus, in speaking 
of the Scyths, 
agrees perfectly 
with that of Polo ; 
while JEschylus, in Prometheus Bound,” 
alludes to the 

“ wandering Scyths who dwell 

In latticed huts high poised on easy wheels.” 

Their wagons, ho continues, are ^^some¬ 
times of enormous size.” Kubruquis affirms 
that lie measured one, and found the inter¬ 
val between the wheels to he twenty feet. 

The axle was like a ship’s mast, and twen¬ 
ty-two oxen were yoked to the wagon, eleven 
abreast.” 

Then, too, what fierce and hardy warriors 
these Tartar horsemen must have been! 
Armed with bow and arrow, sword and 
mace, dressed in the skins of wild beasts, or 
incased in mail of buffalo hide, iuiu’ed to 
hardship and incapable of fatigue, fleet as 
the wind and irresistible as the storm, with¬ 
out commissary or quartermaster, pontoons 
or baggage-trains, if need be riding on ten 
days running, spending the livelong night 
in the saddle, without lighting a fire or tak¬ 
ing a meal, these capital archers and superb 
horsemen, like the Parthian cavalry, were 
never so certain of victory as when appar¬ 
ently in full retreat. If in their advance a 
broad, deep river was to bo crossed, they 
tied their equipments to their horses’ tails, 
seized them by the mane, and so swam over. 
If put upon short rations, they sustained 
themselves upon the blood of their horses. 


opening a vein and letting the blood jet 
into their mouths,” and then stanching it 
when they had satisfied their hunger and 
thirst. But why,” as our traveler is wont 
to say, should we make a long story of it ?” 
A Chinese fugitive from Bokhara, who had 
tested the quality of Chinghiz’s Tartar 
hordes, has unconsciously condensed a vol¬ 
ume into a single hexameter: 

“They came and they sapped, they tired and they 
slew, trussed up their loot and were gone.” 

As germane to their burning paper money, 
clothing, armor, and houses, together Avith 
figures of slaves, horses, and camels, for the 
benefit and use of the disembodied sx)irits of 
their departed relatives. Polo relates the 
following even more singular custom as pre- 
A^ailing among the Tartars, though not pe¬ 
culiar to them. If any man have a daugh¬ 
ter who dies before marriage, and another 
man have had a son also die before marriage, 
the parents of the two arrange a grand wed¬ 
ding between the dead lad and lass. And 
marry them they do, making a regular con¬ 
tract! And when the contract papers are 
made out, they put them in the fire, in order 
(as they will have it) that the parties in the 
other world may know the fact, and so look 
on each other as man and wife. Whatever 
may be agreed on between the parties as 
dowry, those who have to pay it cause it to 
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be painted on pieces of paper, and then put 
these in the fire, saying that in that way the 
dead person will get all the real articles in 
the other world.” When an emperor dies 
they kill all his best horses, and put to the 
sword every person whom the funeral cor- 


t6go may chance to meet on its way to the 
hurial, helie^dng that all such as they slay 
in this manner do go to serve their lord in 
the other world. And I tell you as a certain 
truth that when Mongou-Kaan died, more 
than twenty thousand persons, who chanced 
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to meet tlie body on its way, were slain in 
the manner I have told.” 

Leaving Tenduc, and skirting along tbe 
Great Wall of CMna—though, singularly 
enough. Polo makes no mention of it, unless 
inferentially when speaking of the country 
of “ Gog and Magog”—the travelers, after 
three years and a half of wearisome travel, 
at length reach Kaijung-fu, the summer 
court of the Great Khan. 

And what shall we say of Polo’s hero, the 
Great Khan, which is by interpretation the 
‘‘Great Lord of Lords?” Were it not for 
collateral testimony and our firm faith in 
the traveler’s veracity, we should regard his 
Kublai as a more extravagant personage 
than Haroun-al-Raschid, who was a pauper 
prince in comparison. With eagles for fal¬ 
cons, and lynxes, leopards, and lions for hunt¬ 
ing-dogs, he could at any time improvise an 
army of 360,000 men from his falconers, beat¬ 
ers, and whippers-in. Polo, who had a keen 
relish for the “ noble art,” tells us that when 
the emperor went “ a-fowliug” he was carried 
upon four eleidiants in a fine chamber made 
of timber, lined inside with plates of beaten 
gold, and outside with lions’ skins, attended 
by 20,000 huntsmen and 10,000 dogs, moving 
along abreast of one another, so that the 
whole line extended over a full day’s joiu- 
ney, and “ no animal could escape them.” 

Each of the four empresses of the “ Son 
of Heaven” had a special court of her own, 
which, with damsels, eunuchs, pages, and 
other attendants, numbered ten thousand 
persons. Thii’teen times a year the twelve 
thousand barons attached to his court were 
furnished out of his privy purse with a golden 
girdle, and a costly robe coiTesponding in 
color to the emperor’s own, and “ garnished 
with gems and pearls and other precious 
things in a very rich and costly manner.” 
His stud of milk-white horses, to which were 
added by way of New-Year’s presents a hun- 
di'ed thousand annpally, would have eclipsed 
those of all the princes and potentates of 
Eiu'ope taken together. On the occasion of 
the festival of the White Feast his five thou¬ 
sand elephants, “all covered with rich and 
gay housings of inlaid cloth,” together with 
a great number of camels, each carrying two 
splendid coffers containing the emperor’s 
gold and silver plate and other costly furni¬ 
ture, were exhibited to the wondering popu¬ 
lace. Then Kublai’s charities were con¬ 
ducted ui)on a scale commensurate with his 
boundless wealth. Besides the five thousand 
astrologers whom he x)rovided with “ annual 
maintenance and clothing,” thirty thousand 
loaves of bread, “ hot from the baking,” were 
by his orders distributed daily to the poor. 
Six thousand guests had their seats in the 
dining-hall of his palace, “the greatest that 
ever was,” while those who served him at 
his meals had mouth and nose “ mufiled 
with fine napkins of silk and gold, so that 


no breath nor odor from their persons should 
taint the dish or the goblet presented to the 
lord. And when the emperor is going to 
drink, all the musical instruments, of which 
he has vast store of every kind, begin to 
play. And when he takes the cup, all the 
barons and the rest of the company drop on 
their knees and make the deei)est obeisance 
before him, and then the emperor doth 
di-ink. But each time that he does so the 
whole ceremony is repeated.” 

In a word, “ if you were to put together,” 
says Polo, “ all the Christians in the world, 
with their emperors and their kings, the 
whole of these Christians—ay, and throw in 
the Saracens to boot—would not have such 
power or be able to do so much as this 
Kublaiwhile Wassdf, in his Persian history, 
is, if possible, even more extravagant than 
the Venetian traveler in exalting the Great 
Khan, assuring us that “one beam of his 
glories, one fraction of his great qualities, 
sufiices to eclipse all that history tells of the 
Cuisars of Rome, of the Chosroes of Persia, 
of the Khagans of China, of the (Himyarite) 
Kails of Arabia, ot the Tobbas of Yemen, 
and the Rajahs of India, of the monarchs of 
the houses of Sassau and Buya, and of the 
Seljukian Sultans.” 

Very handsome, too, Kublai-Khan was said 
to be. If so, liis portrait we have given as 
taken from a Chinese engraving fails to do 
him justice, unless we adopt as our ideal of 
beauty the Moorish standard, or the scale of 
avoirdupois. 

According to Polo, Kublai must have been 
a famous financier. “He transformed the 
bark of the mulbeiTy-tree into something 
resembling sheets of paper, and these into 
money, whicli cost him nothing at all, so 
that you might say he liad the secret of al¬ 
chemy in perfection. And these pieces of 
paper he made to pass current universally, 
over all his kingdoms and provinces and 
territories, and whithersoever his power and 
sovereignty extended. And nobody, how¬ 
ever important ho thought himself, dared to 
refuse them on pain of death.” One might 
be led to suppose, from Polo’s glowing ac¬ 
count, that the process of creating value by 
legal enactment or imperial decree had be¬ 
come one of tlie “ lost arts,” did it not sub¬ 
sequently transpii’e that the Great Khan’s 
legal tender was only Avorth half its nominal 
value in silver, and that ho was compelled 
to resort to partial repudiation Avhen, on a 
subsequent reissue, one note was exchanged 
against five of the previous series of equal 
nominal value. A similar depreciation of 
the currency occun-ed in 1309, notwithstand¬ 
ing a legal provision that the notes should 
be on a par with specie—a provision Avhich, 
of course, it Avas beyond the poAver of any 
government to enforce, and only another 
illustration of the absurdity of attempt¬ 
ing to regulate monetary as Avell as other 
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BA^*K-^^OTE OF TUE MING DYNASTY (ONE-FOURTH SIZE). 


values l)y legislative enactment. Kublai, 
however, is not entitled to the credit of 
inventing jmper money, which dates hack at 
least to tlie beginning of the ninth century, 
though it is not altogether improbable that 
Marco Polo may have had something to do 
with its introduction into Persia, if not into 
Europe. 

It is remarkable that Polo, in speuking of 
Chinese bank-notes, which were stamped 
with movable blocks, should have failed to 
say any thing in regard to the art ot iirint- 
ino*, though his name has been associated, 
on^doubtful authority, with its introduction 
into Europe. There appears to bo a local 
tradition in Venice that Panlilo Castaldi, of 
Eeltre,^ having seen several Chinese books, 
which Polo had brought from China, print¬ 
ed by means of wooden blocks, constructed 
movable wooden types, each type contain¬ 
ing a single letter, and with these printed a 
nuniber of sheets, some of which are said to 
be preserved among the archives at Feltre 
to this day. It relates furthermore that 
John Fust (Faust) having passed some time 


with Castaldi in Italy, ac¬ 
quired his invention, and 
returning to Germany, de¬ 
veloped it into the art of 
printing. Though there is 
a strong probability that 
the art of printing was 
originally derived from the 
Chinese, still the Castal- 
dian legend, notwithstand¬ 
ing the statue erected to 
the memory of Castaldi as 
the inventor of that noble 
aii}, is to be accei^ted with 
no small degree of mental 
reservation. 

If, according to the teach¬ 
ing of the disciples of John 
Noyes, the millennium is 
simply the extension and 
comx)lete realization of 
their practices and prin¬ 
ciples throughout the 
earth, then Kublai-Khan 
and his contemporaries 
were much nearer the mil¬ 
lennium than we. Besides 
those ^^four ladies called 
emxu’esses,” he had also a 
great number of concu¬ 
bines. “ You must know,” 
says Polo, that there is a 
tribe of Tartars called Un- 
gTat, who are noted for 
their beauty. Now every 
year a hundred of the most 
beautiful maidens of this 
tribe arc sent to the Great 
IGian, who commits them 
to the charge of certain 
elderly ladies dwelling in 
his palace. And these old ladies make the 
girls sleej) with them, in order to ascertain 
if they have sweet breath (and do not snore), 
and are sound in all their limbs. Then such 
of them as are of approved beauty, and are 
good and sound in all resiiects, are ax)X>oint- 
ed to attend on the emperor by tmais.” In 
Tariary ‘^any man may take a hundred 
wives an he so please, it ho be able to keex> 
them,” while in Malabar “ the man who has 
most wives is most thought ot.” 

In Turkestan, our traveler relates, ^^if 
the husband of any woman go away upon 
a journey and remain away for more than 
twenty days, as soon as that time is past 
the woman may marry another man, and 
the husband also may then marry whom he 
X^leases.” 

But time would fail us to follow Polo in 
his journeyings and descriptions—so far to 
the north that ho leaves the North Star be¬ 
hind him, and thence so far to the south 
that the North Star is never to be seen—to 
discourse of the siege of Saianfu, with its 
trebuchets or mangonels, shotted with stones 
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of 300 pounds, or of the most noble city of 
Kin say,” 

“ Stretching like paradise through the breadth of 
heaven 

to speak of salamanders resolving them¬ 
selves into asbestos, and pigmies into monk¬ 
eys, and turning out to bo no pigmies or 
salamanders after all ,* of trees producing 
flour and wine, or toddy and sugar,” and 
of cattle and horses that live upon fish, and 
naught besides;” of kuraiz, or fermented 
mare’s milk, that pearl of all beverages ;” 
of ships with water-tight compartments; 
of pearl fisheries and shark charmers ; of the 
white eagles of Telingana, and how they are 
induced to seek diamonds in inaccessible 
valleys ; of the fabulous Grj’phon, or Rukh, 
^‘so strong that it will seize an elephant in 
its talons and carry him high into the air,” 
and whose flight is like the loud thunder; of 
the Male and Female Islands, the former in¬ 
habited exclusively by men and the latter by 
women ; of Maabar, or the Coromandel Coast, 
where there ‘^is never a tailor,” seeing that 
every body adopts the most primitive'if not 
paradisiacal of costumes, and whose inhabit¬ 
ants paint their gods black and their devils 
white, and rub their black children with oil 
of sesame to make them still blacker; or of 
the elixir of longevity, compounded of sul¬ 
phur and quicksilver, the father and mother 
respectively of metals; nor yet of the P.'ltra 
of green porphyry, the Holy Grail” of Bud¬ 
dhism, out of which Adam used to eat, and 
of such miraculous virtue that if food for 
one man be put therein it shall become 
enough for five men.” All this, and a great 
deal besides, most reluctantly we omit. 

VoL. XLVI.— No. 2T1.—2 


We may be ex¬ 
cused, however, for 
allowing our au¬ 
thor to relate a 
ridiculous custom 
of the Zar-danddn, 
or Golden Teeth, 
known under the 
name of the cou- 
vade, which he does 
with the most im¬ 
perturbable grav¬ 
ity. And when 
one of their wives 
has been delivered 
of a child, the in¬ 
fant is washed and 
swathed, and then 
the woman gets up) 
and goes about her 
household affairs, 
while the husband 
takes to bed with 
the child by his 
side, and so keeps 
his bed for forty 
days, and all the 
kith and kin come to visit him, and keep up 
a great festivity. They do this because, say 
they, the woman has had a hard bout of it, 
and Tis but fair the man should have his 
share of suffering.” This custom, notwith¬ 
standing its oddity, is by no means unique, 
but is said to have prevailed among the ab¬ 
origines of California and the West Indies; 
among the ancient Corsicans and Iberians 
of Northern Spain; among some of the tribes 
of South America, West Africa, and the In¬ 
dian Archipielago, and in a modified form in 
Borneo, Kamtchatka, and Greenland. Butler 
plainly alludes to the custom in '' Hudibras,” 
while Ap)ollonius Rhodius, in sp^eaking of the 
Tibareni of Pontns, tells us, 

“In the Tiharenian land, 

When some good woman bears her lord a babe, 
’Tis he is swathed and groaning put to bed; 

While she arises, tends his baths, and serves 
Nice possets for her husband in the straw.” 



RUKU’S EGG. 
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^‘This strange custom,” observes Colonel 
Ynle, if it were unique, Avonlcl look like a 
coarse practical joke; bnt appearing as it 
does among so many different races and in 
every quarter of the world, it must have its 
root somewhere deep in the psychology of 
the uncivilized man.” 

Nor are we quite reconciled to omit the 
following, on account of a certain spicy fla¬ 
vor of Darwinism there is in it: 

Now you must know that in this king¬ 
dom of Lambri there are men with tails. 
These tails are of a palm in length, and have 
no hair on them. These people live in the 
mountains, and are a kind of wild men. 
Their tails are about the thickness of a 
dog’s.” Or this: 

^‘Aud I assure you all the men of this isl¬ 
and of Angamanain have heads like dogs, 
and teetli and eyes likewise; in fact, in the 
face they are all just like big mastiff dogs!” 
In Comari there are monkeys of such pecul¬ 
iar fashion that you would take them for men.” 
Without going back to Ctesias or other cor¬ 
roborative testimony, we are informed in a 
note that Mr. St. John met with a trader in 
Borneo who had seen and felt the caudal ap¬ 
pendages of such a race inhabiting the north¬ 
east coast of that island. This appendage 
was four inches long, and so inflexible that 
their prox>rietors were obliged to use per¬ 
forated seats. As to the canine-headed feat¬ 
ure, without citing other examples, we are 
reminded that the Cubans described the Car- 


ibs to Columbus as man-eaters with dogs’ 
muzzles, while the old Danes had traditions 
of Cyjw-cephaU in Finland. 

Of the man Marco Polo we know compar¬ 
atively little. We catch fugitive glimpses 
of him here and there in his “ Travels,” 
enough to excite without satisfying our cu¬ 
riosity. There is, in truth, no authentic jjor- 
trait of the illnstrious Venetian, though there 
are traditional ones that resemble each oth¬ 
er, and doubtless approximate more or less 
to a likeness of the original. In the faint, 
shadowy semblance of the traveler as reflect¬ 
ed fi'oni his book there are dimly visible the 
lineaments of a plain, practical man, unlet¬ 
tered, but of more than ordinary natural 
ability, and well up in Alexandrian romance; 
a shrewd observer, a clever politician, a keen 
sportsman, and a brave soldier; by no means 
superior to the credulity and superstition of 
his age, ‘‘ with a deep wondering respect for 
saints of the ascetic pattern, even if pagans, 
but for his own part a keen appreciation of 
this Avorld’s pomps and vanities.” 

But though he is strangely reticent re¬ 
specting himself, he becomes even garrulous 
when discoursing of what ho has seen and 
heard, and notwithstanding our faith in the 
narrator’s veracity, we can not at times quite 
repress a latent suspicion that he is describ¬ 
ing ore roUindo, or indulging in a little live¬ 
ly fanfaronade, with an occasional dash of 
Sindbad the Sailor or the mendacious Mun¬ 
chausen. 
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He tells us, for example, of oxen as tall as | 
elephants; of pheasants andmastilfs as large ! 
respectively as peacocks and donkeys; of 
bats and boars as big as goshawks and buf¬ 
faloes; of serpents with eyes ‘‘bigger than 
a loaf of breadof palaces with doors of 
solid gold two fingers in thickness; of ru¬ 
bies a palm in length, and thick as a man’s 
arm; of rivers hot enough to boil eggs, and 
of bamboos that explode with a report that 
might be heard a distance of ten miles! In 
more than one description of a battle he ro¬ 
mances in the following or a similar strain : 
“Now you might behold the aiTows dy from 
this side and from that, so that the sky was 
canopied with them, and they fell like rain ! 
Now might you see knights and men-at- 
arms on this side and on that fall in num¬ 
bers from their horses, so that the soil was 
covered with their bodies! From this side 
and from that rose such a cry from the 
wounded and the dying that God might 
have thundered and you would not have 
heard!” 

•Some biographers, in instituting a com¬ 
parison between Polo and Columbus, have 
not hesitated to give the preference to the 
former. Ramusio, comparing the land jour¬ 
ney of the one with the sea-voyage of the 
other, not without some degree of plausibil¬ 
ity, ol3serves: “ Consider only what a height 
of courage was needed to undertake and car¬ 
ry through so difficult an enterprise over a 
route of such desperate length and hardship 
(requiring three years and a half for its com¬ 
pletion), whereon it was sometimes necessa¬ 
ry to carry food for the supply of man and 
beast not for days only, but for months to¬ 
gether. Columbus, on the other hand, go¬ 
ing by sea, readily carried with him all nec¬ 
essary provision, and after a voyage of some 
thirty or forty days was conveyed by the 
wind whither he desired to go.” He then 
concludes with the statement that while 
“ no one from Europe has dared to repeat the 
former, ships in countless numbers continue 
to retrace the voyage of the latter.” Polo, 
no doubt, was the worthy precursor of Co¬ 
lumbus, whose imagination he fired with 
visions of the boundless wealth of the Orient, 
and who subsequently, in seeking a western 
passage to Asia, discovered America, though 
he died in the firm belief that he had reached 
the coast of Cathay. Still, we fail to find in 
the Venetian traveler the pronounced con- 
victiosis and noble purpose, the firm resolve 
and lofty genius, that have challenged for the 
Genoese admiral so conspicuous a jdace upon 
“ Fame’s eternal bead-roll.” 

Nevertheless Marco Polo must be regard¬ 
ed as the “ prince of medieval travelers,” a 
proud position, which Colonel Yule has so 
ably vindicated for his hero in his eloquent 
peroration that we can not forbear, in clos¬ 
ing tills inadequate sketch, from quoting it 
at length. “ He was the first traveler to 


trace a route across the whole longitude of 
Asia, naming and describing kingdom after 
kingdom which he had seen with his own 
eyes; the deserts of Persia, the flowering 
plateaux and wild gorges of Badakhshau, 
the jade-bearing rivers of Khotan, the Mon¬ 
golian steppes—cradle of the power that had 
so lately threatened to swallow up Christen¬ 
dom—the new and brilliant court that had 
been established at Cambaluc; the first 
traveler to reveal China in all its wealth 
and vastness, its mighty rivers, its huge 
cities, its rich manufactures, its swarming 
poi)ulatiou, the inconceivably vast fleets that 
quickened its seas and its inland waters; to 
tell us of the nations on its borders, with 
all their eccentricities of manners and •wor¬ 
ship ; of Thibet, with all its sordid devotees; 
of Burma, with its golden pagodas and their 
tinkling crowns; of Laos, of Siam, of Cochin 
China, of Jax)an,the Eastern Thule, with its 
rosy i)earls and golden-roofed palaces; the 
first to speak of that museum of beauty and 
wonder still so imperfectly ransacked—the 
Indian Archipelago, source of those aromat¬ 
ics then so highly prized, and whose origin 
Avas so dark; of Java, the pearl of islands; 
of Sumatra, with its many kings, its strange, 
costly products, and its cannibal races; of 
the naked savages of Nicobar and Andaman; 
of Ceylon, the isle of gems, with its sacred 
mountain and the tomb of Adam; of India 
the Great, not as a dream-land of Alexan¬ 
drian fables, but as a country seen and par¬ 
tially exjilored, with its virtuous Brahmans, 
its obscene ascetics, its diamonds and the 
strange tales of their acquisition, its sea- 
beds of pearl, and its powerful sun ; the first 
in medieval times to give any distinct ac¬ 
count of the secluded Christian empire of 
Abyssinia, and the semi-Christian island of 
Socotra; to speak, though indeed dimly, of 
Zanzibar, with its negroes and its ivory, and 
of the vast and distant Madagascar, border¬ 
ing on the dark ocean of the south, with its 
Rukh and other monstrosities; and, in a 
remotely opposite region, of Siberia and the 
Arctic Ocean, of dog sledges, Avhite bears, 
and reindeer-riding Tuuguses.” 


CONTRAST. 

The exquisite charm of spring’s first ringing laughter 
We measure only hy the winter’s gloom; 

The wailing winds, the whirling snows, make room 
In our half-frozen hearts for sunshine after! 

If every morn were fair and all days golden. 

And only emerald turf our footsteps trod. 

Our sated souls would tire of velvet sod. 

Our eyes in spells of snow-capped peaks beholden! 
We gauge the flow’ret’s beauty by the mould 
That lies so long and dark its sweetness over; ~ 
As absence makes his rapture for the lover. 

Who sees no light till he fond eyes behold. 

So God be praised for wintry blasts and snows, 
That end their lessons when the violet blows I 
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THE DOME OF THE CONTINENT. 



TUE LIFE-LIMIT, GR.VY'S I’E.VKS.—[BEE PAGE 35 .] 


I N these cLays, when every one may travel, 
and the great x)lains, the Sierra Nevadas, 
and even the heanteons Yosemite Valley are 
becoming trite and common, it will x)lease 
the tonrist to learn of new routes of travel, 
fresh sights and places to he seen. Some 
who have rushed across the continent to see 
the wonders on its western shore will yet 
gaze with amazement upon equal or greater 
wonders which they have hurried past with¬ 
out even imagining their existence; for men 
may journey and see nothing, may travel 
and have little for their pains. Thousands 
boast their overland i:)assage from the At¬ 
lantic to the Pacific Ocean, and return, who 
never saw the Rocky Mountains! Not that 
they traversed them in the night, nor that 
some of the mountain ridges were not seen ; 
but that the sea of towering snow-clad sum¬ 
mits which mark the eminent majesty of 
this great range were to them distant or in¬ 


visible, hidden by the foot-hills through 
which they passed. 

Of the whole Rocky chain Colorado Terri¬ 
tory possesses the chief mountains—certain¬ 
ly the most famous; for here, amidst a mul¬ 
titude of others, each one a monarch in it¬ 
self, rise Pike’s and Long’s Peaks—names 
linked with the earliest history of the West 
—^the landmarks of prairie voyageurs in days 
gone by. Further west, Gray’s Peaks, Mount 
Lincoln, and a host besides tower, with sum¬ 
mits crested with eternal snow, and, circling, 
surround those beautiful and wondrous val¬ 
leys, which Rasselas might envy—the North, 
Middle, and South Parks. Here is the snowy 
range, the icy mountain wall which parts 
Orient from Occident—the divide,” as it 
is popularly called, where melting snows 
discharge their waters east and west to the 
world’s greatest and most widely sei)arated 
oceans. 

The days of danger are past in Colorado. 
Upon most of the stage routes the traveler is 
as comfortably kept and cared for as at many 
Eastern summer resorts, and already Sarato¬ 
ga trunks are seen where biit a dozen years 
since the bear and deer only were met. 
Manj’^ tourists come to see the gold mines, 
perhaps longing to pan out some dust” for 
themselves; mineralogists and geologists 
here find the earth’s wealth thickly si)read 
before them ; the botanist meets a new and 
splendid flora, and cactus growing thriftily 
beside the snow; the eyes of the ornitholo¬ 
gist are dazzled with the dark blue-green 
iridescent plumage of the bold and fearless 
Rocky Mountain blue jay, and he starts at 
the sudden cry of the large, garrulous, black 
and white jackdaw. The sportsman looks 
to his rille as he sees the monstrous tracks of 
the cinnamon grizzly, and by the camp-fire 
listens with surprise to stories of adventures 
with mountain lions,” of hand-to-hand en¬ 
counters with huge elk, or of thrilling climbs 
amidst the cliffs in pursuit of the big-horn 
or mountain sheep; regrets the absence of 
his fly-rod as he hears of cold crystal brooks 
swarming with speckled trout of the same 
old habits and as vigorous in their i)lay as 
those that haunt the Adirondack lakelets or 
the streams of Maine. The Alpine tourist 
feels anew the longing for adventure as he 
hears of untrodden summits vying in alti¬ 
tude with the loftiest of the Swiss Jura; 
and the artist longs to stand in the presence 
of those scenes which have insi^ired the pen¬ 
cil of Bierstadt. 

It is a great pleasure-ground, and soon to 
be the resort of those that leave the stale 
and hackneyed routes of European travel 
to see and appreciate the fresh glories of 
their native land; the summer home of 
those who, loving mountains, prefer to find 
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TUE SNOWY RANGE. 


ilieir Al^is tliis side the stomach-trouhliug 
ocean. 

The visitor to Denver has at least a distant 
view of the niiglity mountain chain, some 
of the peaks and ridges of the snowy range 
showing sliglitly above the darker foot-hills. 
Numerous interesting routes into the mount¬ 
ains diverge here ; hut passing most of them, 
we will go westward on the unfinished Col¬ 
orado Central Railroad seventeen miles, over 
the last piece of prairie land, and entering 
the foot-hills, rest at Golden City. 

Golden City is not as auriferous as its 


name implies. Its mineral wealth is prin¬ 
cipally coal, and its mills and well-utilized 
water-i)()wer make it the manufacturing 
town of Colorado. It is just within the 
foot-hills, which, edged with vertical sand¬ 
stone precipices—from which one prominent 
summit gains the name of Table Mountain— 
almost surround the valley where it lies. 
From here a stage can be taken for Central 
City or Georgetown ; and while Georgetown 
should be the objective point, those desirous 
of visiting the gold mines will proceed ])y 
way of Black Hawk and Central City, re- 
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THE lilG-UOKN. 

gaining the other stage at Idaho, the cele¬ 
brated soda springs. This is the route for 
the Middle Park via the lofty, snow-bound 
Berthond Pass. On this line also lies Guy 
Hill, famous with all stage - travelers and 
stage-drivers in the region for the steep, al¬ 
most dangerous piece of road descending it 
westward—a zigzag way carved in the face 
of the mountain—down which the six-horse 
coach is driven at full speed. 

The scenery of a mining region is proverb¬ 
ially barren and desolate; yet here, though 
the axe has swept the timber from the 
mountains and left them a wilderness of 
stumps, the grand surroundings, the won¬ 
derful views of crests and chasms, compen¬ 
sate for the vandalism. Dinner is taken at 
a way-side inn, a small white frame build¬ 
ing ; then, after a few hours of up and down 
hill journeying, the gold mines are reached. 

Suddenly debouching from a valley, we 
turn into a road running at right angles 
with our previous course. The mountains 
rise steeply up on either side, and along the 
road a stream, the north branch of Clear 
Creek—here any thing but dear —runs pent 
in a wooden trough, leaving dry and bare a 
rugged bed of cobble-stones, once its home. 
Among this drift men are shoveling and 
delving, wheeling barrow-loads of gravel to 
the trough or sluice-way—for this is “ slui¬ 
cing,” a variety of placer gold digging or 
gulch mining. In one spot two men, ap¬ 
parently engaged in undermining the road. 


stej) back and look 
up, as though to 
stand from under, 
as we drive above; 
near by another 
stands beside the 
sluice with a sort 
of steel - pronged 
stable-fork in hand, 
and 'working the 
ringing tines 

through the swift- 
running muddy 
water, throws out 
the larger stones 
and gravel. All the 
peculiar features of 
a gold-mining re¬ 
gion w'ere here: 
little water-courses 
in board troughs 
ran upon stilts in 
various directions; 
skeleton undershot 
and overshot wa¬ 
ter-wheels abound¬ 
ed ; and in the hills 
on either side 
were dark, cavern¬ 
ous openings, the 
mouths of tunnels 
or deserted claims. 
Now the bottom of the narrow ravine or 
canon is choked with mills, furnaces, and 
buildings, which often stand among the 
rocks and perch in almost impossible places. 
Through all this the road and the creek with 
difficulty find a passage, and while the one 
is Irecpiently blockaded by teams, the other 
IS forced through many a mill and compelled 
to do a deal of dirty work in the washing 
way.” Beyond are stores and shops and a 
Chinese laundry; and this is Black Hawk, 
the first of the string of village “cities,” 
which are indeed but one, crammed into 
this red, gilded gulch, in three miles ascend¬ 
ing 1500 feet, one town beginning where the 
other ends — Black Hawk, Mountain, Cen¬ 
tral, and Nevada Cities, each one greater in 
altitude than the other—having together a 
population of 4000 or 5000 souls. 

Central City is well named : on all sides 
of it are mines, which are often as profitable 
as their names are singular. The Ground¬ 
hog lode, on Bobtail Hill, is a veritable and 
wealthy mine, and, togetlier with a host of 
others, is well worth visiting. 

The Illinois may be taken as a type of 
what is here called a “quartz mine”—it being 
first understood that very little quartz min¬ 
ing is done in Colorado, the “ pay rock,” or 
I ore, being x^rincipally iron and some copper 
I x^yrites, together with what is here common- 
I ly called brittle copper, with black-jack, or 
I zinc-blende, and galena, all forming ores of 
1 the class called 8 ul 2 )liurets, It is not often 
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that all of these minerals are found together. 
Though quartz always accompanies them in 
some form, the gold is here chiefly associated 
\vith the pyrites, and such is the unreliable 
nature of popular names that a lump of the 
glittering yellow fool’s-gold” is often called 
quartz by unlearned miners, while the same 
name is commonly applied to the pay rock, 
heavy with the cubic pyrites, by those who 
should know better. Native gold does occur 
in pure quartz rock, but it is seldom that 
very fine specimens are seen. 

Gold mining here becomes systematized, 
and the history of amine may thus be traced: 


The formation, or country rock,” is a com¬ 
mon gneiss, apparently of Laurentian age; 
a vein or lode is found in it exhibiting blos¬ 
som rock,” a yellow, spongy mass, charged 
with iron rust formed by the oxidation of 
the pyrites. The discoverer stakes out his 
claim, and if the dirt pans well” the rest 
of the lode is soon taken up. At length the 
top quartz,” or blossom rock,” is worked 
out, and even iron mortar and pestle fail to 
pulverize sufficient of the now hard and re¬ 
fractory ore to pay the prospecter for his 
trouble; water, too, invades the mine and 
di’ives him out. Now comes another phase; 
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either the claim owners effect a consolida¬ 
tion—a mining comijany being formed—or 
the capitalist steps in and purchases the 
whole. Lumber and machinery are then 
brought over the mountains, and presently 
buildings appear, and steam hoisting and 
mill machinery, and true mining has com¬ 
menced. Shafts are sunk, levels and tun¬ 
nels made, the mine is drained, the ore 
brought out, and, if available, put through 
the stamp-mill. The product of the mill 
would not readily amalgamate with pure 
mercury. It issues from beneath the heavy 
stamps a grayish, sparkling, thin mud, and 
flowing over gently inclined sheets of amal¬ 
gamated copper, bright with quicksilver, 
passes off under the name of “ tailings,” leav¬ 
ing the gold-dust amalgamated, fixed to the 
surface of the wide copper trough plates. 
From the surface of these plates the amal¬ 
gam, thick with gold, is wiped at regular 
intervals, and when sufficient is collected it 
is placed in a cloth, the ends of which are 
gathered together and twisted. Upon squeez¬ 
ing the bag thus formed much of the mercu¬ 
ry passes out through the pores of the cloth, 
while a heavy, pasty mass of gold, still sil¬ 
vered by the mercury, remains within. This 
last, with the cloth holding it, is now placed 



IKON BETOKT FOB GOLD AMALGAM. 


in a cast-iron crucible-like cup, to which a 
flat iron top is fastened, a bent pipe of the 
size of small gas tubing passing out at the 
centre, forming the neck of the retort. Upon 
the application of heat the mercury is ex¬ 
pelled, and collected under water at the end 
of the tube for future use; the cloth is con¬ 
sumed, and the gold in its pores thus saved, 
while, if the heat be not raised to a height 
sufficient to melt the gold, its exterior still 
shows the shaj^e and impression of the folds, 
seams, and texture of the rag or cloth which 
held it. In this condition is most of the 
raw gold in the possession of the banks of 
these mountain cities, though the tin pail or 
box in which they obligingly exhibit it will 
often contain at the bottom a gleaming yel¬ 
low metallic sand and gravel, which have 
an intrinsic beauty, and are the “ dust” from 
many a placer miner’s pan. 

The gold of Colorado is thus obtained; 
but wealth and fortune are gathered by 


many gold miners and companies who never 
see the metal that they dig. Capital has 
introduced a division of labor, and much 
of the poorer ores, in 'which the metal is al¬ 
together invisible—locked up and hidden 
in the sulphurets—never enters the amal¬ 
gamator, but, after having its value ascer¬ 
tained by assay, is sold at fifty dollars and 
upward per ton at the smelting furnace. 
Black Hawk has the fame of jDossessiug both 
the first stamp-mill and the first reduction- 
furnace of Colorado. The smelting-works, 
erected in 18G7, and in charge of Professor 
Hill, their ]irojector, are famous throughout 
this region, and are to the miner the equiv¬ 
alent of the grist-miU and the factory of 
the agriculturist. In each case the master 
of machinery and of skilled labor buys the 
crude material from the producer. At the 
smelting-works the x>oorer ores, and espe¬ 
cially those of auriferous copper or argentif¬ 
erous galena, with the tailings of the stamp- 
mills, are purchased. The process is the re¬ 
duction of the unmanageable sulphurets by 
fire to a condition suitable for the raj^id ex¬ 
traction of their precious contents. This 
disintegTation and destruction of the pyrites 
is but a shortening of that natural i>rocess 
which has made the outcroj) of every vein 
of the sulphurets a porous mass of blossom 
rock. Even at the smelting-works the py¬ 
rites are compelled to aid in their own de¬ 
struction, and in the open yard of the works, 
broken in small lumps, they are heaped in 
dome-shaped piles, perhaps eight or ten feet 
high, in form not unlike charcoal kilns. A 
layer of wood underneath the pile serves 
as kindling, and before it is entirely con¬ 
sumed the pyrites themselves take fire, and, 
burning slowly, give off dense, stifling va¬ 
pors of sulphurous acid gas, sufficient, one 
would think, to bleach even the dirty hats 
of the bull-whackers passing on the road. 
As this slow combustion proceeds, esiiecial- 
ly in cold weather, the toi^s of the heax)s 
become incrusted with a bright yellow coat¬ 
ing of brimstone; but at length the action 
ceases, about half the sulphur having dis¬ 
appeared. The once hard, brilliant, and 
sparkling x^yrites —bisulphide of iron— 
have become black, elinker-like masses— 
protosuli)hide of ii’on, like that used in the 
laboratory for evolving suliffiureted hydro¬ 
gen. This particular i)rotosulifiiido is too 
valuable for laboratory piu'poses; and after 
calcination in a long range of brick ovens, 
where, under intense flame-heat, it is kej^t 
stirred with iron rods, an additional por¬ 
tion of sulphur is exx^elled. It now as¬ 
sumes the form of a black or brown powder, 
and is finally thrust into the smelting fur¬ 
nace, which is of the reverberatory kind, 
strongly built of fire-brick, supported and 
held by a system of broad iron bars passing 
around and over it, and bolted and clamxied 
together. The work of this furnace is con- 
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stant, the temperature 
maintaiued terrible to con¬ 
template, and gazing in at 
the small door by which the 
process may be observed, 
nothing is seen, when the 
heat is greatest, but a white 
glare as dazzling as the sun. 

Into this furnace the roast¬ 
ed ore is i)ut, an average 
similarity in its composi¬ 
tion being secured by the 
mixture of auriferous, ar¬ 
gentiferous, and cux^rifer- 
ous ores, as may bo neces¬ 
sary, the design being to 
form a compound which, 
when melted, will react and 
separate into an upper and 
lower liquid, the one rich 
and heavy, the other light 
and containing almost all 
the dross. 

The charge being intro¬ 
duced, the intense heat, 
wliidli acts iqyon its surface, 
soon reduces it to a molten 
condition; but the process 
does not stop here, for the 
heat continues and grows 
more intense, till it seems 
to threaten the destruction 
of the furuace and of the 
great tower-like chimney, 
up whicli the white-hot 
blast rushes furiously. 

After some hours the watch- 
door is opened, and when a 
peculiar brightening of the 
surface of the lake of molt¬ 
en metal is observed the 
fire is withdi'awn, and pres¬ 
ently an opening on one 
side of the furnace, till 
now stopped with fire-clay, 
is tapped, and the lighter 
surface metal allowed to 
X)our out into rough moulds 
of dry sand. This is worth¬ 
less slag, being a mixture 
of silicate and protosul- 
X)hide of iron, and it is 
moulded merely that it may be more easily 
handled when cool, and carted away to form 
roads or fill gullies. It is remarkable for its 
hardness and brittleness; for, while glass 
may be scratched with it, a mass of a hun¬ 
dred pounds’ weight or more will fall to 
pieces under the boot. After the slag has 
been drawji off an oiiening is made at the 
other side of the furnace, and the lower 
liquid, the brilliant fluid metal, is led into 
open sand moulds similar to those that held 
the slag. This product is called matt, and 
though of the same dark iron-color of the 
slag, is a mass of gold, silver, coj^per, and 


iron, with a small amount of sulphur, which 
seems to remain in combination with the 
iron. The Colorado treatment is over, and 
the precious black viatt is forthwith start¬ 
ed ux)on a journey across the world by rail 
and sea to England—or rather to Swansea, 
Wales—where the gold and silver are ex¬ 
tracted, and the coxix^er remaining is suf¬ 
ficient to x^ay not only the expense of trans¬ 
portation, but the cost of the various x)roc- 
esses through which it has x^assed. 

But let us turn from the consideration of 
gold extraction to gold mines. One bright 
October afternoon, accompanied by Mr. Bela 
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. OORNISU SKIP. 


S. Buel, of Central City, I examined a mine 
of which my companion was principal own¬ 
er. The mine was situated on Quartz Hill, 
south of and above Nevada. In the superin¬ 
tendents office we exchanged coats and hats 
for less worldly habiliments, and, provided 
with overalls of a color uncertain from the 
diy mud upon them, prepared to descend. 
The costume was nearly as picturesque as 
that of the oiled-skin-enveloped neophytes 
who haunt the rocks beneath Niagara. 
Having lighted our candles, a small trap¬ 
door in the platform covering the mouth 
of the shaft was opened, and disclosed a 
dark pit, perhaps eight or ten feet square 
at the mouth, dropping apparently fathom¬ 
less into the depths of the earth. A steep 
ladder fastened to one of the walls showed 
the means of descent, and we went down 
into the pit; the trap-door closing left 
us in inky darkness, which the light of 
the feeble tapers we carried but partially 
dispelled. The steep, muddy ladders led 
on down till to the imagination the depth 
below was awful. Not a ray of light could 


penetrate it, not a sound or echo came up 
from it to indicate the existence of life 
below: the water dropping from the oozy 
walls, the scrap of rock detached, were lost 
and gave no sound. O gold! beloved of 
men, bright, glittering gold, gloomy and 
desolate are the pathways to thy home! 

At last some slippery boards received our 
feet, and we paused to rest; then down again 
by shorter and more inclined ladders, with 
platforms at intervals of twenty-five or thir¬ 
ty feet. Occasionally dark, horizontal tun¬ 
nels led off into the rock, which now formed 
the only walls of the deep shaft. These 
levels were passages to upper headings, and 
were not provided with rails or cars, the ore 
being cast below to another level, where con¬ 
veniences for carrying and hoisting existed. 
Passing along one of these levels, we came 
to what was known as the skip shaft; for 
here, boxed oft' in one half of a shaft the 
huge Cornish slij) carried the ore to the sur¬ 
face. This vessel, which has a carrying ca¬ 
pacity of twenty cubic feet, here replaced 
the less spacious and heavier kibble buckets 
of old-time mines, and was of boiler iron, 
strongly bolted or riveted together, forming 
an oblong box, open at one of the smaller 
ends, which was also uppermost. A prolon¬ 
gation of the metal at one of the upper edges 
gave it a lip like that of a rectangular coal¬ 
scuttle, and served a similar purpose, pre¬ 
venting the spilling of the ore when the top 
of the shaft is leached, and the skip, by an 
automatic arrangement, discharges its con¬ 
tents. One engineer above, by levers ready 
to his hand, controlled both engine and skip, 
and, at a signal from below—the ringing of 
a gong-bell at the shaft mouth, by means of 
a cord or bell-rope passing down the shaft— 
would bring the skij) with a rush to the sur¬ 
face, see it discharged, and send it swiftly 
down again. 

Descending further, we reached another 
tunnel, and then a short ladder brought us 
to the lower level and the bottom of the 
shaft, a well hole, called the simph, all the 
drainage of the mine being led this way, and 
the water here raised by the skip to the sur¬ 
face. Entering the level, which was iiartial- 
ly floored, and had a narrow wooden rail¬ 
way, we went toward the heading, encoun¬ 
tering a subterranean breeze which thi’eat- 
ened the extinction of our lights. It was 
a singular avenue we traversed. Much of 
the ore above had been removed or worked 
out, and as only the ore had been taken, the 
bent, overhanging, and recurved walls rose 
above us till lost to sight in the gloom, mak¬ 
ing plain to the eye the form of a true fissure 
vein. The hanging wall, propped every 
where with short but heavy timbers, threat¬ 
ened us as we j)assed beneath, and ever and 
anon trembled responsive to the distant 
thunder of blasting. Now we passed an up¬ 
ward-leading shaft, arranged for ventilation, 
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and called a winze; then a board boxing was 
seen at one side, descending from some upper 
level, and crammed with ore, held back by 
a sort of slide-gate at tbe lower end. Tins 
was a miUy but more resembled a strange sort 
of bopper; it beld tbe ore cast down by 
miners from above, and kept it from tbe rail 
track till a car was ready to receive it; when 
by simply raising tbe gate tbe ore poured 
forth into tbe car. 

The beading was an interesting siglit: 
numbers of miners were here engaged, some 
“ pushing tbe level,” and some on sbgbt plat¬ 


forms of poles picking tbe gold rock finm 
overhead; while tbe numerous lights, re¬ 
flected with a thousand minute scintillations 
from tbe glittering walls, bright with mir¬ 
ror-like crystals of golden-colored pyrites, 
made tbe place appear a very cave of Monte 
Christo, and tbe walls rather of royal metal 
than of gleaming ore. Gold was every where j 
tbe very rock seemed to have taken a bright 
color, to make it a fit dwelling for tbe metal 
king. Gold under foot, gold on the walls, 
gold in tlie roof, hut really very little visible, 
tbe brilliancy of tbe tawdry, tinsel associates 
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liicling its less brazen beauty. Seldom is it 
here seen until the stamp-mill and the fiu- 
nace have done their work. The appearance 
of a sulphuret vein is worth description: the 
veinstone does not entirely fill the fissure, 
and on either wall are lateral cavities con¬ 
taining drusy quartz, the slender crystals 
thickly bristling on the rock. Far more 
beautiful, however, are the large cubes of 
iron pyrites, which for perfection of shape 
and polish are unrivaled, while their size is 
a siu'prise to the Eastern mineralogist. No 
glass or metal mirror can equal the polish of 
their faces; but often I noticed them super¬ 
ficially inclosed or boxed in sheets of quartz 
as thin as writing-paper, which at a touch 
from the finger slipped aside and showed the 
gleaming facets of a virgin crystal, on which 
light never shone before. 

It was late evening almost before we 
knew it. The miners had all left, and we 
hastened upward. Slowly climbing, laden 
with 8i)ecimens, we found the ascent more 
toilsome than the descent; and pausing now 
and then to rest, noticed where the white 
sperm of the miners’ candles had dripped 
upon the wet rocks of the shaft, and, changed 
in color by the copper salt in solution to a 
verdigris-green as vhdd as the spring foliage 
of the forest, showed the mineral richness of 
even the water of this region. 

Above-ground once more, we bade the 
superintendent good-night, and went quick¬ 
ly out into the frosty darkness on our re¬ 
turn to Central City, and a comfortable 
though late supi^er at the Connor House. 

Much may be seen at Central City even in 
a day or two. If the inquisitive traveler 
escape falliug into some one of the numer¬ 
ous disused x)its which make the mountain¬ 
sides a dangerous region after dark—if ho 
have seen the famous silver mines at Cara- 
boo, some twenty miles away, and the wild 
and beautiful Boulder Creek Canon—he 
may take the stage that every afternoon 
goes rumbling off to Idaho, and, leaving 
mines, proceed in search of mountains. 

Up, slowly up, we go, leaving behind Cen¬ 
tral and Nevada, till, gaining a lolly ridge, 
we see before us the whole bright, sun-lit 
southward picture, where, prominent and 
picturesque among other scarcely less ro¬ 
mantic summits, rise softly and dreamily 
the Indian Chieftain, with Squaw and Pa¬ 
poose mountains at his side. Who would 
think that in that neighborhood lies the 
scenery of Bierstadt’s Storm in the Eocky 
Mountains,” the Chicago Lakes and Chicago 
Mountain ? Who would di’eam that that 
cloudless sky could ever be convulsed in 
such dark magnificence ? Away to the west¬ 
ward are loftier, haughtier summits, dazzling 
in their spotless robes of white. But we 
have crossed the ridge, and to the crack of 
the whip go hurrying and jolting down to 
Idaho and the hot soda springs. 


Idaho, named from the “ purple flower” 
of the Utes—a rich, wild columbine here 
growing in profusion—is a quiet little vil¬ 
lage, and though 7800 feet above the sea, is 
at the bottom of the valley of Clear Creek, 
whose shallow, sparkling waters sever it, 
and give occasion for a rude, i)icturesque 
wooden bridge, over which the main road 
uj) from Golden and Denver has its way. 

The springs, three in number, are on the 
south side of the creek, and the steaming 
alkaline water, issuing from the rock at 
a temperature of about 109° Fahrenheit, 
trickles down and forms a little brook of 
soda-water, better suited for washing than 
for dilfiking. This is genuine soda-water— 
cooking soda with nearly an equal amount of 
sulphate of soda (Glauber’s-salt), and a con¬ 
siderable percentage of Epsom salt and salts 
of iron and lime, besides common chloride of 
sodium, forming together a mixture j)roJ)al)hj 
of great medicinal value, but certainly not 
agreeable when taken internally. 

Idaho, being a quiet and cozy place, has 
become quite a resort, and few of the tired 
and dusty tourists from the East pass it 
without enjoying a hot bath. The waters 
have also the reputation of being curative 
in rheumatic and paralytic diseases, and for 
cutaneous affections no one can doubt their 
efScacy, for it is a most cleansing solution. 

But now away for Georgetown and the 
end of civilization on the Atlantic slope, the 
place where silver bricks are used as paj)er- 
weights upon the public desk of the bank 
counter: fearlessly used, not because the 
s|urit of absolute honesty has settled dove- 
like on the heads of teamsters and miners, 
but Ijecause the bricks of precious metal are 
much too large to j)ocket, and rather heavy 
for any one man to carrj^ off. 

Away, then, fast as six horses can whirl 
the lumbering coach, u^) a deep canon valley 
sunk between almost precipitous mountains, 
along beside the flashing, hunying creek. 
Spanish Bar, and Fall Eiver with its won¬ 
derful Profile Eock, the semblance of a fierce 
human head, sharply projecting from the 
opposite mountain crest, were xDassed^ and, 
as the sun’s shadows lengthened, a canon 
opened to the right, showing a long vista 
through the dark mountains up to where 
two white slopes bent grandly down to form 
the Berthoud Pass over the snowy range, its 
lowest point more than eleven thousand feet 
above the sea. 

It was evening when the deei) valley 
widened, and the mountains, parting to right 
and left, made space for a small plateau or 
upland prairie—a har, in mountain parlance 
—then, circling and closing in darkly and 
gloomily, seemed to forbid further progress. 
Picturesquely spread and scattered on the 
X)lain which forms the pit of this great natu¬ 
ral amphitheatre was Georgeto'svn. Beauti¬ 
ful little city, nestled in this last romantic 
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nook of the mountains, mth its hroad streets 
and neat white houses, and Clear Creek wind¬ 
ing through it like a rihhon of flowing metal 
from the mountain’s silver veins! Beautiful 
valley, land-locked with granite ridges, up 
which the scanty evergreen forest creeps to 
meet the frosts of a perennial winter, and 
draw hack, dwarfed and withered, down the 
steeps! It hardly seems to he a mining 
town, so little crowded and so quiet. How 
the thill air startles one! Strange spot to 
huild a city! Europe has no place like it, 
for it is more than five thousand feet higher 


than the glacier-walled vale of Chamounix, 
and it is even higher than the far-famed 
snow-girt hospice of the St. Bernard. Yet 
it is not altogether a mining town, for al¬ 
ready it has hecome a centre of resort for 
tourists, and in the Barton Ilouse it j)os- 
sesses one of the best liotels hetweeii the 
Eocky Mountains and the Missouri River. 

Just above the town is the famous Devil’s 
Gate, a deep chasm, cliff-walled, through 
which this branch of Clear Creek — Vas- 
qnies Fork—foams and leaps. 

Twelve or fifteen miles from Georgetown 
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are Gray’s Peaks, perhaps the loftiest of the 
true Rocky Mountains, rising, it is said, to 
an elevation of 15,000 feet above the sea. 
Securing the services of I^Ir. Bailey, of 
Georgetown, and two of his gallant black 
steeds, early morning found us on our way 
to make the ascent, cantering along the 
well-kept and firm though narrow road 
which followed the valley or canon of the 
stream westward and upward. It must not 
be supposed that the road is maintained for 
the accommodation of tourists visiting the 
snowy summits. It leads to many a rich 
silver mine, and teams toil along it daily, 
dragging wagons heavily laden with gray, 
glistening ore. 

A zigzag path ascending the mountain¬ 
side from the road attracts attention. It 
is a trail from some silver mine among the 
cliffs, where wagon teams can not be brought. 
A dangerous path even for human foot: but 
see, here come its travelers, a sober-looking 
set of silver-gray donkeys! In single file, 
without bit or bridle, they come leisurely 
on, bearing upon their backs bags of silver 
ore slung across the pack-saddles. The sure¬ 
footed beasts neither slip nor stumble, and 
day after day toil on, receiving many kicks 
and no caresses; on Sundays only, gather¬ 
ing in squads, standing idly side by side 
with crossed necks, fondling one another; 
on week-days at their work, laden with 
precious ore, the very pictures of humility 
with wealth. 

And here we notice a “tunnel claim,” a 
slight excavation made into the rock, with 
a few timbers put up before it—two sides 
and a top piece—representing the commence¬ 
ment of tlie timbering of a tunnel, or adit lev¬ 
el, to the lower portion of some vein opened 
on the surface further ui^ the mountain. 
Such a tunnel claim, under slight rules, en¬ 
titles its owner to a plot of land one or two 
hundred feet scpiare around its mouth, and 
to property in any lodes, or metallic veins, 
he may discover. 

The valley now opened beyond, and sudden¬ 
ly gave us a near view of the snowy range, 
which we had imperceptibly approached. 
How strange and solitary the aspect of the 
white slopes and ridges of that mountain 
desert! Yonder a peak of bold, sharp out¬ 
line stands high above the rest; long, nar¬ 
row ridges, ice-edged, leading upward to the 
summit, and dread crevasses and chasms 
forming defenses on its flanks. Is that 
our goal'? “No; it is only the Little Pro¬ 
fessor,” a much less summit than the one we 
have to climb. Now we turn sharply to the 
left, up into the mountains, following a nar¬ 
row, steep, winding road, through the ever¬ 
green forest. Strange, though at George¬ 
town there was no snow, here the road is 
deep and heavy with it, and the whole scene 
is one of midwinter in the Eastern Middle 
States. The road, winding and turning. 


constantly ascends; and the dull trampling 
of the horses in the snow is the only sound 
heard in the silent and shadowy forest. This 
is October; at home the brilliant joyous sea¬ 
son of ripe fruits and gleaming, gaudy fo¬ 
liage ; li^re already chill and joyless winter. 
We had left far below the groves of aspen— 
trees of the fluttering leaf—and had now 
around us only the tall, majestic pines, tlie 
slender and graceful Meiizies and Douglass 
spruces, and the gleaming silver-firs, that 
answer to the balsams of Canadian forests. 
Beneath the trees the snow was marked 
with rabbit tracks, and now and then the 
animal itself was seen—the great Northern 
hare, in fact—here already changed in color, 
and at times so white as to be hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable ui)on the snow, while some but 
partially changed, mottled white and brown, 
were the more readily seen. To one acquaint¬ 
ed with the habits of the animal this appar¬ 
ently premature change of color is remark¬ 
able. At this season of the year and in this 
latitude only hero amidst the lofty mount¬ 
ains does the change occur thus early, those 
inhabiting less elevated regions much fur¬ 
ther north still retaining their brown sum¬ 
mer pelage; and in the lowlands it is only 
when we reach the arctic cii’cle, and the 
lowland zone of perpetual snow or ice, that 
we find the “ varying hare” assuming at this 
season his white winter coat. 

I was surprised to learn that wolves were 
not found in the mountains, and, from de¬ 
scription, became satisfied that the mountain 
lion—which is here sometimes met with—is 
the panther or cougar of the Eastern States. 
Here, however, was the home of the monarch 
brute, the cinnamon bear, or cinnamon griz¬ 
zly, as it is more properly termed. 

It is a little remarkable that even the 
great savage of oiu continent grows less and 
dwindles in our estimation as we near his 
home. We learn not only that he does not 
always seek the encounter, but nowadays 
often has the discretion to scamx)er off upon 
the sight of man. We are not so much sur¬ 
prised to learn that he is not absolutely 
carnivorous, and that he is even callable of 
sustaining life upon a diet altogether vege¬ 
table ; but what have we to say when we 
learn that this mighty beast, at certain sea¬ 
sons of the year, devotes the whole of his 
majestic mind and body to the capturing 
and eating of grasshoppers ? It is but an¬ 
other example of the great law of nature, the 
preying of the strong upon the weak; but 
the strangest thing is the way in which he 
gets the gryllidw. In the summer season 
these pests of plain and valley swarm up 
among the mountains, as though inspired 
with the desire which every living, progress¬ 
ive being has to press westward. At length 
in some of their airy flights they are caught 
by the winds, and wafted swiftly upward to 
I the snowy range, their own strong wings 
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assisting. Here, nlas! fortune and strength 
fail them^ and, chilled in that nnaccnstomed 
atmosphere, they fall upon the snow lifeless. 
The winds that previously aided and be¬ 
guiled them here now gather and drift them 
into funereal piles in liollows and crevices 
amidst the snow. Thusi wonderful masses 
of them accumulate, and at this season Mas¬ 
ter Grizzly wanders over the snow fields 
peering into crannies and crevices, and find¬ 
ing a hoard, deftly conveys pawfuls to his 
capacious mouth. 

Wc saw nothing of tliese monsters, how¬ 
ever ; and now the strange and wondrous | 


scenery withdrew my mind from them. We 
had reached a wide upland valley walled hy 
naked preci]ntous mountains of dark gneis- 
soid rock. The forest had grown thfuncr, 
the trees were smaller, and looking back 
over their tops, the depths from wliich wc 
had ascended were seen, while otlier valleys, 
opening in various directions, diversified the 
solemn landscape. Before us the broad 
chasm valley came sloping down in a great 
curve, its terminus hidden by an intervenino- 
mountain at the right. At the left, sheer 
and rugged, rose McClellan Mountain, one 
long curved ridge of prccii)ices *. while on 
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tlie slopes below—the talus of the cliffs— 
were scattered the last stunted, twisted, and 
gnarled trees whose nature enabled them to 
stand the climate—the pitch-pine (Finns 
contorta), of shriveled and dwarfed growth. 

A little further, and we crossed an ice¬ 
bound brook by a crumbling bridge of logs, 
which told that even here man bad come in 
search of gain and profit. We were nearing 
our object, and the day was bright, clear, 
and so far favorable; yet the labor was still 
to come. Breaking a hole in the ice, be¬ 
neath which the little stream went gurgling 
and murmuring, we gave our horses drink. 
A faint cry, almost lost even in that still¬ 
ness, came softly quivering down as if from 
the sky or from the cliff-tops of McClellan 
Mountain. Glancing upward, a keen scru¬ 
tiny at length discovered a small building 
(shed or shanty) clinging apparently upon the 
face of the precipice, more than five hundred 
feet above our heads! What could it be? 
What were those long ropes that sloped down 
at an angle of seventy degrees to a building 
which we now noticed in the valley ? 

It was the famous Stevens silver mine, 
located 12,000 feet above the level of the 
gea — nearly twice the height of Mount 
Washington, which, with the Baker mine 
upon the less precipitous mountain at the 
right, is probably the highest point in Col¬ 
orado—perhaps in the United States—where 
mining is carried on. Those cables which 
seem but threads are endless wire ropes, 
moved over drums and pulleys by machinery 
in the lower building. The one descending 
carries buckets of ore; the empty buckets are 
returned by the ascending portion. Against 
the rocks hang other ropes, and there is some 
sort of pathway up which men, clinging and 
scrambling, may climb. Few care, even if 
permitted, to slowly pass up through the air 
in nothing but a kibble bucket, hung from 
a quivering, trembling wire cable. It was 
a giddy spot to look at, and I learned that 
it was considered the hardest place of labor 
in the Territory. The tliin air saps the 
muscles and energy of the miner, and a sin¬ 
gle stroke of the pick tires his whole body. 
After three or four days’ labor in the mine 
the haggard and nerveless workman is pulled 
up, and sent otf down the monntains to 
Georgetomi, to get breath and strength for 
another struggle; while if he have a trace of 
consumption, one effort is sufficient to send 
him back a corpse. 

It was past, and out of sight; and we al¬ 
most seemed to have reached the bound¬ 
aries of the world, and the drear, barren, 
rocky wastes that lie between it and the blue 
ether of the heavens. AVe had reached the 
timber line. I turned my horse, and looked 
and wondered. The dark green forest had 
crept up into this high valley, and here 
ceased suddenly; in places it reached for¬ 
ward in short strips like courageous, un¬ 


daunted squads of infantry pressing onward 
eagerly before their comrades ui)on the 
foe. How wonderful a war between natural 
forces—how obstinate the con test where they 
meet! The few daring trees that stood forth 
solitary before their fellows had been seized 
by some strong invisible power and twisted 
and contorted into shriveled, writhing ago¬ 
nies of dead, bleached limbs. Their tops re¬ 
sembled dry and weather-beaten roots, and 
all their life was near the ground, where 
some branches crept out horizontally, grov¬ 
eling to obtain the growth and breadth that 
were denied them above. Dread clime, where 
even the hardy evergreen is forced to yield! 

AVe were al)ove the timber line, here rising 
to 11,000 to 12,000 feet from the sea, above 
the limit of tree life, in the open valley 
where oidy the dwarfed forms of arctic or 
Alpine vegetation found existence. There 
was no road now, hardly a trail. At times 
our horses trod in snow, then their hoofs 
turned up the deep brown peaty soil of the 
Alpine bog, with its surface of microscopic 
plant growth, and now their iron shoes rang 
against fragments of stone. Suddenly we 
entered a forest—but what a forest! It 
hardly rose to our horses’ knees, yet the trees 
were full grown. They were deciduous, 
their leaves all fiillen, but their unmistaka¬ 
ble growth and cottony catkins showed 
them to be willows. It was, in fact, a 
growth of the mountain willow (Salix x>ltyli- 
cifoliaf), which, like the varying hare, is 
only abundant on the lowlands of the frozen 
North and the equivalent frosty regions of 
high mountains. 

Hark! what are those strange ventrilo- 
quistic, chirping sounds, now near, now 
tar, now like the cries of prairie-dogs, now 
like the piping of the partridge grouse ? 

‘‘ It’s the conies—see!” 

A little gray, mouse-colored animal, not 
larger than a Guinea-pig, thrust his head up 
out of the snow, and, motionless, as though 
he thought himself quite unobserved, glared 
at us with his wild-looking little eyes. 

“ AVatch him ; he’s coming out.” 

AA'ith a slight awkward scramble, the tiny 
beast emerged, and took his x>l‘'ico upon a 
fragment of stone projecting above the snow. 
Oddest of creatures, he had absolutely no 
tail! 

It is peculiar to these lofty mountain des¬ 
erts, and their little communities make them 
to the eye the equivalent of the prairie-dog 
of the plains. They are said to be a true 
cony, however, and no marmot, and conse¬ 
quently can not hibernate like the common 
woodchuck, but must remain amidst or un¬ 
der the deep winter snow, cutting galleries 
and tunnels through it to the herbs and 
stems on which they feed. Such chauneLs 
or subniveous passages I found among the 
thick growth of mountain willows, but did 
not establish their object. The Rocky Mount- 
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a coutinent! The 
nearer, stern, dark, 
and i)reci])itoiis; 
the other, still afar 
off, soft in outline, 
and sloping easily 
down to a great bed 
of snow and ice— 
the hidden, crouch¬ 
ing, shadow-loving 
remnant of a gla¬ 
cier. 

But how are we 
to reach that crest 
of snow ? Midway, 
just beyond the 
great moraine, are 
steep precipices, 
dropping at the left 
to the very bottom 
of the valley, wliile 
their edges, glary 
with ice, slope at 
the right to the 
fathomless snow-drift which covers all that 
remains—if there be any remnant—of the 
old glacier. 

There is no difficulty,” says my compan¬ 
ion, calmly; ‘‘ the trail winds along the edge 
of the cliff', from which the wind has blown 
most of the snow, and, except where the 
ground is slippery, it’s perfectly safe.” 

Another half hour of constant ascent and 
I was upon the brink of that precipice ; in¬ 
voluntarily drawing rein, awaiting the com¬ 
ing of my guide. The silence here was aw¬ 
ful. The deep drifts at the right, on the 
margins of which our horses floundered fear¬ 
fully, had forced us fi-om the trail to the 
very edge of the cliff s. The soft, new snow, 
of unknown depth, looked treacherously 
calm and beautiful, and where it met the 
opiDosite mountain wall had a ndvd glacier 
appearance, uphohliug fallen boulders, and 
here and there scored with a long drift of 
rock and gravel, cast down from the over- 


ain cony should not be confounded with the 
Scriptural animal, for, as already stated, it 
is a true cony, and is classed by naturalists 
with the rabbit kind (Lepns)^ whereas that 
called Slidplidn by the Hebrews owes its 
present name merely to a mistake of the 
English translators of the Bible. 

‘‘What was that?” 

Something resembling a hand-breadth of 
snow fluttered up from among the willows, 
and flying a short distance, lit and was lost 
again upon the earth’s white covering. An¬ 
other and another followed, till presently 
the surface of the snow seemed animated. 

“White partridges!” cried the guide. 
“ How tame they are! See them, walking 
within stone’s-throw!” 

Truly it was an interesting sight. It was 
a flock of the rare willow-grouse, or ptarmi¬ 
gan (Tetrao llagojms'] saliceti), another hab¬ 
itant of subarctic regions, here finding a 
congenial home. Like the Northern hare, it 
had already lost shade and color, and its 
spotless winter plumage made it all but in¬ 
visible against the snow. We had roused 
them from their feeding ground, for they 
were living on the buds of the dwarf willow. 
After a vain attempt to shoot some with a 
revolver, for specimen for the taxidermist, 
we proceeded, satisfied that with a fowling- 
piece most of them could have been secured, 
for they are but little acquainted with man, 
and so tame that it is said that they have 
been taken by hand. 

Here the valley was finally closed in and 
ended by the mountains, prominent among 
which were two lofty summits, towering 
and imposing still, and yet we stood more 
than twelve thousand feet above their deep 
foundations! 

We saw the summits of Gray’s Peaks. 
Grand, awe-inspiring spectacle! crests of 
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gray’s peaks, fko.m glacier mountain. 


liangiug cliffs by 
frost, and ^hicli it 
was now its duty 
to slowly carry 
down, to form, per¬ 
haps, one last mo¬ 
raine. Beneath the 
other hand was the 
dark, dizzy chasm, 
the cliff descend¬ 
ing sheeiiy six 
hnndi’ed feet and 
more. 

We were above 
the region of plant 
or animal life, upon 
the margin of 
things inorganic; 
surely, it seemed 
to me, this might 
be termed Life- 
limit.’' 

But still for 
above arose the 
snowy crest which 
we designed to 
climb. The preci¬ 
pices passed, a 
long, steep slope 
of snow-clad rocks 
rose before us, and 
a narrow trail, 
winding in short 
precarious zigzags 
on its face, led up¬ 
ward toward the 
summit. The horses 
were now exceed¬ 
ingly distressed, 
and panted pain¬ 
fully after each ex¬ 
ertion ; their bodies were swollen foom lack 
of atmospheric pressure. The narrow trail 
was hidden beneath drifts, and could hardly 
be followed; its turns were so abrupt, and 
the mountain’s face so steep, that, when our 
horses plunged into deep snow, or stumbled 
over hidden rocks, it seemed as though 
horse and horseman must dash down head¬ 
long after the hurrying, scudding masses of 
snow, helplessly over the steep, glary, ledge¬ 
less crust, to bo ingulfed in the deep snowy 
tomb below. 

At length the fresh snow became so deep, 
and further progress in the saddle so haz¬ 
ardous, that, reaching a spot where there 
was standing gTound, we left the horses 
loose, kuee-deep in the downy drift, the 
guide sure of their remaining where we had 
placed them. 

Making directly for the summit, in a few 
moments, chilled, breathless, and panting, wo 
were compelled to rest. There was some¬ 
thing startling about the thinness or rare¬ 
faction of the air. 
yet, shuddering. 


dry, strange atmosphere which offered itself 
to aid vitality. Too violent an exertion 
Pj^duced dizziness, and we were compelled 
to proceed with caution. 

Suddenly, as we climbed, the western sky 
grew larger and more vast, increasing and 
growing as we clambered, till at once the 
whole westward view burst on us, and we 
Avere standing upon the very crest. 

Before us, walled in by a vast mountain 
chain, whose aA^erage height exceeded 13,000 
feet, Avhose passes (the Georgia, Snake Rirw, 
and Berthoud) were from 8000 to 11,000 feet 
from the sea-leA^el, for beloAv, stretclied like 
a A-ast topographical map, Avas the Middle 
Park, Avith all its subordinate mountain 
ranges, and numerous streams and rivers— 
the springs and sources of the Eio Colorado. 
Thousands of feet beloAv, trees and A^egeta- 
tion gave color to the scenery, and marked 
the limits of phmt growth. At the right, 
half-Avay down, in a huge basin hollowed in 


The liuigs gasped, and 


the gneissoid rock, Avas Lake Colfax, a dark 
green, glistening mirror. The park itself. 


almost repelled the cold, I with its valleys, plains, and prairies, stretch- 
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MAP OF GRAY’B peaks AND TUEIR VIOINITY. 


ed away into tlie hazy distance westward, 
to where snow-crowned ridges, southward 
from the Rahhit-ear Mountains, were parted 
to give passage to the deep-flowing Colora¬ 
do. Such was the view down the Pacific 
slope ; eastward, fifty miles away across the 
mountain billow, like a calm ocean, lay the 
boundless prairies. 

Spurned by our feet, heavy masses of 
snow sped eastward 
and westward down 
the mountain slopes, 
parting to the woiid^s 
great seas. The one 
to thaw and glide 
through the dark 
canons of the Colora¬ 
do to the Gulf of Cali¬ 
fornia and the Pacific 
Ocean; the other to be 
hurried with the yel¬ 
low spring floods of 
the Platte, Missouri, 
and Mississippi to the 
Gulf of Mexico and the 
Atlantic. 

Call not a mountain 
range the backbone 
of the earth; to man 
the world is not a be¬ 
ing, but a dwelling; 
rather liken these 
great ridges to the 
dome, the strange, 
weird, fantastically 
ornamented pinnacle 
and ridge-roof of his 
vast treasure - house. 

This was indeed the 
divide—the great wa¬ 
ter-shed of the conti¬ 
nent, whose gutters 
are mighty rivers, 
whose cisterns are the 
seas! 


But oh! how wonderful this mountain ar¬ 
chitecture—the uumarred handiwork of our 
God! Gazing down upon these frosty peaks, 
they seemed a sea of monstrous icebergs, a 
frozen ocean—a spectacle whose only equiva¬ 
lent would be such a scene as an ocean’s bed 
laid bare, its waters driven back and stilled, 
and its deej)est and most secret chasms all 
revealed. 

The day was beautifully clear, a^ew light 
cirrous clouds only floating above. Away at 
the southwest were Mount Lincoln, the So- 
pris, and other peaks without number—a 
white sea of shrouded mountains; and far 
in the north rose Long’s Peak, another chief¬ 
tain, lacking only a few hundi’ed feet of the 
height of Gray’s Peaks. Below, in the gla¬ 
cial valley through which we had made the as¬ 
cent, the limit of the forest was seen, at that 
distance ai^pearing merely to be a dense car¬ 
peting of green; while it was remarkable 
that on the northern exposures of the mount¬ 
ains, and in the deeper ravines, the trees 
seemed to be more thrifty, and the timber 
line to be higher, than on the more open, 
sun-lit plateaux, or the southern fronts. 

After lunching upon the summit to wind¬ 
ward of some stones—sui)posed to represent 
a wall—^we started downward, and found 
our horses shivering under their blankets. 
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Then, leading them, we slowly but safely de¬ 
scended to the valley. Conies and ptarmi¬ 
gans were seen again, and the Ali3ine bogs 
passed; but there was no time to tarry: the 
sun, so bright upon the mountain-top, had 
here already left every thing to shadow. 
However, once below the snow and ice of 
this October winter, and upon good roads, 
we sped along at a swift canter, and shortly 
after dark dismounted before the Barton 
House, in Georgetown, receiving congratula¬ 
tions on our successful ascent at so late and 
unproi^itious a season, while Mr. Bailey em¬ 
phatically declared it the last trip which he 
would make that year. 

Withal it was a delightful ride, entertain¬ 
ing and instructive; and a ride of about 
thirty miles, the ascent and descent of a 
monarch mountain—chief of its range, and 
fourteen or fifteen thousand feet in altitude 
—is not made every day between sunrise 
and sunset. The Rocky Mountains are not 
seen till these i)eaks have been climbed; but 
in the summer season access to them is less 
difficult, even ladies making the ascent. 

Geologically, there is hardly a more in¬ 
teresting ground than the region around 
Gray’s Peaks. I have referred to the evi¬ 
dences of glacial action in their immediate 
neighborhood: the proofs of such action are 
conclusive. There are moraines and moraine 
dams and frozen lakelets, and I was informed 
by miners of the Stevens mine that frost is 
found two hundred feet deep in the gravel, 
and that it seems to be rather increasing in 
depth than decreasing. If this be so, it is a 
sufficient refutation of the theory recently 
advanced—that there is no line of perpetual 
congelation among the Colorado mountains; 
and it would prove that the present lack of 
ice-fields and great glaciers is owing to the 
deficient rain and snow fall, and the dryness 
of the atmosphere conseciiieiit upon the great 
distance of the oceans. The accompanying 
map of this mountain neighborhood will be 
sufficient proof to any geologist of the pre¬ 
vious existence of glaciers there, and ex¬ 
hibits, also, the timber line, or height to 
which the forest rises. 

The glacial evidences have, however, been 
obscured by subsequent dynamic action— 
frost force—the exposure to frost and heat 
having broken the cliff edges and shivered 
the rocks till moraines are covered and val¬ 
leys filled with sharp angular fragments of 
stone. Nothing but glacial powder could have 
grooved and cut the deex) valleys through 
the mountains; nothing but frost could have 
made the crags as rugged and sharp as they 
now appear. 

Again, Green Lake, three miles from 
Georgetown and some 10,000 feet above the 
sea, is said to have neither inlet nor outlet, 
ami seems to be a veritable glacial pool. 
Singular to relate, it is called a good jilace 
for trouting,” thongh how the trout got there 


no one seems to know or care; and it is a 
favorite resort of the pleasure-seekers at 
Georgetown, who in sail or row boat pass 
merry hours on its crystal surface. 


MAI.TA. 



8TKAUA HEALE. 


“But not in silence pass Calypso’s isles, 

The sister tenants of the middle deep; 

There for the weary yet a haven smiles, 

Though the fair goddess long hath ceased to weep. 

—Childe Harold, Canto II. 

rpiIE great commercial and strategic ad- 

JL vantages derived fr’om its central posi¬ 
tion, commanding all the chief avenues of 
traffic and communication between Europe 
and the Levantine i)orts, the excellence of 
its harbor (one of the most commodious and 
easily approached in the Mediterranean), the 
strength of its x>f>sition, and the elaborate 
nature of its artificial defenses, all com¬ 
bine to give to the island of Malta an im- 
X)ortance in the political and mercantile af¬ 
fairs of the nations inhabiting the south of 
Em’oj)e far in advance of that which would 
seem to be its due, were we to take into 
consideration solely its size and the number 
of its population. In all ages it has been 
considered as the key to the Mediterranean, 
and its i)ossession was the surest guarantee 
for the sovereignty of the seas. Its walls 
stemmed successfully the hitherto irresist¬ 
ible tide of Ottoman invasion, to which 
even Rhodes, long deemed imx)regnable, and 
heroically defended, had to bow. In fact, 
in modern times it has never been taken 
save by famine or treason; and despite the 
advances the last few years have made in 
the art of human destruction, an uiqireju- 
diced observer, scanning the seemingly end¬ 
less ditches, galleries, scaips and counter- 
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scarps, and the long rows of griin-looking 
guns peering out at him, might well deter¬ 
mine to seek “the bubble reputation” else¬ 
where than at “ the cannon’s mouth.” 

The general aspect of the port of Malta, 
which is well rendered in the accompanying 
cut, is picturesquely impressive. The city 
of Yaletta, the capital of the island, was 
constructed in 1566, after the celebrated re¬ 
pulse of the Ottoman and Tunisian aimies 
and fleets by John de la Yalette, Grand Mas¬ 
ter of the Knights of St. John of Jerusa¬ 
lem, from whom it received its name. It is 
built on a promontory between two harbors, 
and is protected by Fort St. Elmo, which 
may be observed in the foreground of the 
engraving. It is decorated with many 
handsome buildings, which partake of the 
semi-ecclesiastical, semi-chivalric style nat¬ 
ural to so anomalous a corporation as that 
of the Knights of Malta. The ancient Pal¬ 
ace of the Grand Masters is now occupied 
by the British Governor, and most of the 
other “ hostelries,” as they were called, of 
the different tongues or i')rovince8 of the 
order have been converted into officers’ 
quarters. The principal street of Yaletta, 
the Strada Reale, in which most of these 
palaces are situated, possesses considerable 
architectural beauty, as the houses are dec¬ 
orated with much rich and elaborate carv¬ 
ing, and generally display the armorial bear¬ 
ings and emblems of their former knightly 
proprietors. This street runs along a high 
ridge, and numerous narrow streets descend 
from it on either side to the harbors. This 
ridge being very steep, these streets are in 
reality nothing more than flights of steps, 
trying to the lungs and temper of the prom- 
enader, and commemorated by Byron, in his 
“ Farewell to Malta,” in the following lines: 

“ Adieu, ye cursed streets of stairs: 

How surely he who mounts you swears!” 

On the opposite side of the Grand Har¬ 
bor from Yaletta lie the towns of Yittoriosa 
and Senglea, which, in point of fact, are 
merely detached quarters of the same city. 
They are protected by strong lines of bat¬ 
teries and detached forts. In the city of 
Florian, which joins Yaletta, are large bar¬ 
racks for the troops, and great magazines 
of wheat and other stores to provide for 
the contingencies of a siege. The island of 
Malta is now administered by a Governor 
appointed by the crown of Great Britain, 
altliough the inhabitants retain the greater 
portion of tlieir own laws and customs, and 
are permitted to choose their own munici¬ 
pal officers. The Governor, as has been al¬ 
ready mentioned, resides in the Palace of 
the Grand Masters of the order, a stately 
building of great extent, and adorned with 
many trophies and reminiscences of the an¬ 
cient warlike triumphs of the knights, but 
rather too sombre and ecclesiastical in its 


style for the requirements of its present oc- 
cui)ant. 

The cathedral is a building of large size, 
and profusely ornamented, but not display¬ 
ing much taste either in its architecture or 
internal decorations. Among the latter are 
the armorial shields of four hundred of the 
knights who lie buried within its vaults, 
and likewise funereal effigies of Do I’lsle 
Adam and La Yalette, two of the most dis¬ 
tinguished warriors of the order. The 
ti-easnry, although it was partially cojifis- 
cated by Napoleon I. during the Frencli oc¬ 
cupation of the island, yet contains some 
very valuable jewelry and goldsmiths’ work, 
which the ingenuity of the priests enabled 
them to preserve from spoliation: among 
the rest, the altar rails of one of the chap¬ 
els, which are of solid silver, and which 
they saved from French rapaciousness by 
painting them wood-color. The oldest por¬ 
tion of the city is that composed of Yittori¬ 
osa and Senglea, or “Yaletta over the Y^ater,” 
as it is popularly called. It contains the 
dock-yards, biscuit bakery, marine stores, 
arsenal, and other establishments for the 
use of the army and navy, which are on a 
very extensive scale, as Malta is i)re-emi- 
nentlj^ a garrison town. Outside of the 
town is situated the Governor’s Summer Pal¬ 
ace of Monte Yerdala, and close to tliis is a 
species of park, composed of a tract of low 
woodlands, laid out in roads and walks, and 
much affected by the inhabitants. It is 
called the “ Borchetto.” The general ap¬ 
pearance of the island is not inaptly de¬ 
scribed by the term, “ an inhabited quarry,” 
applied to it by some in appreciative tourist, 
as it is composed of bare limestone, with 
scarcely any water, and, in consequence, a 
very sparse natural vegetation. There are, 
however, many flourishing orchards and 
vegetable gardens, the soil to form which 
has been imported from Sicily; but as they 
are all inclosed in high limestone walls to 
keei> off the prevalent sirocco winds, they 
do not present any enlivening feature to the 
landscape. From the light color and dusty 
nature of the soil, the w'ant of shade and 
the glare of the summer sun, ophthalmia is 
by no means unfrequent, especially among 
the rural poj)ulation, as the naiTow streets 
and high houses in the cities aftord their 
denizens comparative protection. Notwith¬ 
standing the uninviting appearance of the 
scenery, and the badness of the roads, which 
are paved with the debris of the hard lime¬ 
stone rock, rendering them both unsafe and 
injurious to horses, riding is one of the chief 
amusements, at least among the foreign res¬ 
idents, for whose use a considerable num¬ 
ber of horses of the so-called “ barb” breed 
are imported from Tunis, Tripoli, and the 
French i^ossessions on the Afi*ican coast. 
The most daring and reckless, although 
scarcely the most skillful, equestrians are to 
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be found among tbe naval officers, wliose 
cavalry manoeuvres, usually executed at full 
speed, are not unfeequently dangerous not 
only to their own necks and limbs, but to 
those of the inoffensive and timid tourist, 
whose efforts to avoid them in their fell ca¬ 
reer are rendered ineffectual by the high 
walls which inclose every lane. The condi¬ 
tion of the cultivators of the soil is prosper¬ 
ous, as they limk a ready sale for their veg¬ 


etables to the fleet and garrison, while the 
Maltese oranges command a good price, and 
are in much demand for exportation on ac¬ 
count of their delicate flavor and thin skins. 
The agricultural portion of the community 
inhabits twenty-two villages of varying size, 
each of which boasts an immense, often dis¬ 
proportionate, church, for the appearance 
of that edifice seems to a Maltese the purest 
test of religion. 
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If tlio rural districts of Malta may, with¬ 
out wishing to he invidious, be termed mo¬ 
notonous, the capital labors under no such 
reproach, although the population appears 
at first sight to contain an overwhelming 
proportion of ^^j^adres,” red-coats, and goats. 
The numbers of the latter class of inhabit¬ 
ants are due to the absence of cows, who 
would require too much forage; whereas 
the hardy goat is cheaply fed, and gives an 
abundant supply of milk, which, if not so 
well flavored as the more usual lactean prep¬ 
aration, is very wholesome and nourishing, 
and is even recommended to invalids. The 
former semi-ecclesiastical government natu¬ 
rally left behind a great number of religious 
institutions, which have been left unmolest¬ 
ed under British rule, and have engendered 
considerable superstition and bigotry among 
the natives, who are completely under the 
influence of their priests. 

A stranger arriving from Europe would be 
surprised at the many and various costumes 
he would meet in the streets. Hero all na¬ 
tions of the Levant appear to congregate; 
the solemn Turk, the loquacious Greek, the 
white-biirnoosed Arab, and the swarthy 
Moor come and go, intermixed with the 
brilliant uniforms of army and navy officers, 
who are continually hurrying in all direc¬ 
tions as their duty calls them. Malta is es¬ 
sentially a military station, and its society is 
entirely composed of officers, their families, 
and adjuncts, although in the winter season 
a good many visitors, especially yachtsmen 
from English and French ports, are to be 
found. A good deal of gayety goes on dur¬ 
ing the winter: balls are given by the of¬ 
ficers of the diflerent regiments, by the Gov¬ 
ernor and other high officials, and by British 
and foreign men-of-war, who fi’equently visit 
the harbor. The natives do not participate 
to any great extent in the amusements of 
their rulers, with whom they are not on a 
very cordial footing — an unpleasant state of 
things, for Avhich both parties are perhaps 
equally to blame. An unfortunate incident 
which occuiTed about ten years ago contrib¬ 
uted to increase the ill feeling which is per¬ 
haps inevitable between a purely military 
and a purely civil society, of different na¬ 
tionalities and interests, and confined within 
the nan’ow limits of a garrison town. A 
Maltese gentleman of high rank was elected 
a member of the English Club, a very popu¬ 
lar institution of the city, firom which, up to 
that period, natives had been excluded. Be¬ 
ing a man of x^repossessing exterior and x)ol- 
ished manners, he was well received, and ac¬ 
quired the esteem of all who came in contact 
with him. Soon after his admission many 
members of the club commenced to miss 
jewelry and other valuables which they had 
temx^orarily deposited there while attending 
to their several duties or pursuits. For a 
long time no clew was obtained as to the 


identity of the evil-doer, but finally, by some 
imprudence on his part, the distinguished 
visitor was taken in the act of ‘‘ annexing” 
a gentleman’s dressing-case, prosecuted, and 
convicted of the offense. Slight disturb¬ 
ances between the garrison and inhabitants 
are frequent, and produce irritation, as they 
bring the military and civil authorities into 
conflict, each espousing the cause of its own 
subordinates. 

The Maltese are an industrious and ingen¬ 
ious race, noted especially for the manu¬ 
facture of the well-known filigree brooches 
and other articles of jewelry, which form a 
considerable branch of exportation. Maltese 
lace has a world-wide rexmtation and a ready 
sale. Several very important lines of steam¬ 
boats have ddpdts at Malta, especially the P. 
and 0. (Peninsular and Oriental) Mail Com¬ 
pany to India, the French Messageries Na- 
tionales,” the Austrian Lloyd steamers, and 
several local and coasting lines. Bible schol¬ 
ars will not require to be reminded of the in¬ 
teresting associations Malta x^reserves with 
reference to the Apostle Paul, who was ship¬ 
wrecked here on his way from Palestine to 
Rome when about to be tried before Caesar. 


DISARMED. 

O Love ! so sweet at first! 

So bitter in the end! 

I name thee fiercest foe. 

As well as falsest friend. 

What shall I do with these 

Poor withered flowers of May— 

Thy ten derest x)i'ouiises— 

All worthless in a day ? 

How art thou swift to slay. 
Despite thy clinging clasp, 

Thy long caressing look. 

Thy subtle, thrilling grasp! 

Ay, swifter far to slay 

Than thou art strong to save; 

Thou renderest but a blow 
For all I ever gave. 

Oh, grasping as the grave! 

Go, go! and come no more— 

But canst thou set my heart 
Just where it was before? 

Too selfish in thy need! 

Go, leave mo to my tears. 

The only gifts of thine 

That shall outlast the years. 

Yet shall outlast the years 
One other, cherished thing. 

Slight as the vagrant plume 
Shed from some passing wfing: 

The memory of thy first 
Divme, half-timid kiss. 

Go! I forgive thee all 
In weex)ing over this! 
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INTERIOR OF TUB OONGRBSBIONAL LIIJRARY. 


A GOOD library is a statesman’s work- 
J\ sliop,” said John Eandolpli of Eoa- 
noke, and every civilized government wliicli 
has existed since books were first written 
upon papyrus has had its national collec¬ 
tion, illustrating its taste, its intelligence, 
and its liberality. In the infancy of our re¬ 
public its Congressmen profited in turn by 
the New York Society Library, then located 
in the City Hall (where the Treasury build¬ 
ing now stands), in which they held their 
sessions, and by the Philadelphia Library, 
whicli Iiad been estal)lished at the instance 
of Benjamin Franklin. And in 1791 the 
Philadelphians, then anxious to have their 
city made the iiermanent metropolis of the 
Federal Union, formally tendered to the 
President and to Congress the free use of the 
books in their library, for which act of court¬ 
esy President Washington, through his sec¬ 
retary, Tobias Lear, returned thanks. 


When, in 1800, Congress made final pro¬ 
vision for the remov.al and accommodation 
of the government of the United States at 
Conococheague (as the site of tlie District of 
Columbia had been called by the Indians), 
or Eoaring Brook, the more intelligent mem¬ 
bers took care to provide for the com¬ 
mencement of a library. On the motion of 
Samuel Livermore, a graduate of Princeton 
College, then a Senator from New Hamp¬ 
shire, $5000 wei’e ap])ropriated for the pur¬ 
chase of books and for fitting up a suitable 
apartment in the new Capitol as a library, 
by the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk 
of the House, under the direction of a joint 
comniittee of both Houses. The chairman 
of this joint committee, and the only member 
thereof who has left behind him any trace 
of a fondness for or an acquaintance with 
books, was Senator Dexter, of Massachusetts, 
a graduate of Harvard College, and a lawyer 
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of some eminence. Under his direction the 
nncleiis of the Library of Congress was or¬ 
dered from London by Samuel A. Otis, who 
was for twenty-five years the honored Sec¬ 
retary of the Senate. The books reached 
this country x^acked in trunks, and were for¬ 
warded to the new metropolis, where they 
were assigned a room in the “ Palace in the 
Wilderness,” as the unfinished Capitol was 
then derisively styled by those who x^referred 
New York or Philadelphia as the seat of gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr. Otis, with his usual promptitude, x^re- 
sented a rex^ort of his action on the first 
day of the next session, December 7, 1801, 
showing that !|2200 of the 5J5000 ax^propriated 
had been exx^ended; and it was referred to a 
new joint committee. The chairman w'as 
^Senator Nicolas, of Virginia, who had served 
honorably in the war of the Revolution; and 
associated with him were Senator Tracey, of 
Connecticut, a graduate of Yale College; 
Rexiresentative James A. Bayard, of Dela¬ 
ware, who had graduated at Princeton Col¬ 
lege and studied law at Philadelphia; Rep¬ 
resentative Joseph Hox)per Nicholson, of 
Maryland, a lawyer of some distinction ; and 
Rex^resentative John Randolph, of Virginia, 
who was the erratic owner of a choice and 
well-used library at his estate on the Roa¬ 
noke River. This well-qualified committee 
doubtless felt the want of books to aid them 
in their legislative duties, as they reported 
to each House the next week. The report, 
■which had been x^repared by Mr. Randolph, 


Representatives. John McDonald, a Phila¬ 
delphian, was an unsuccessful applicant for 
the x)osition; and the Federalists in Congress 
were much disappointed, although not snr- 
XU’ised, that Mi\ Otis had been ignored. The 
pay of the librarian, as fixed by the act, was 
“ a sum not to exceed $2 x>er diem for every 
day of necessary attendance.” 

The first catalogue of the Library of Con¬ 
gress was promptly issued by the newly ap¬ 
pointed librarian in April, 1802, from the 
XU’ess of William Duane. It embraced the 
titles of 212 folios, 164 quartos, 581 octavos, 
7 duodecimos, and 9 maps, which then con¬ 
stituted the only library of reference at the 
national metropolis. This was slowly in¬ 
creased in size by annual x^urchases made 
with the small available portion of the con¬ 
tingent funds of the two Houses of Congvess, 
until 1806, when an lu’gent ax^peal for a lar¬ 
ger approx)riation was made by Senator Sam¬ 
uel Latham Mitchell, an accomidished X)^iy" 
siciaii of New York city. Every member,” 
said he, in the conclusion of a report which 
he made to the Senate, ^Henows that the in¬ 
quiries of standing and select committees 
can not here be aided hj large public libra¬ 
ries, as in New Y^ork, Baltimore, and Phila¬ 
delphia. Nor has it hitherto appeared that 
so much lienefit is to be derived from xulvate 
collections at thex^resent seat of government 
as in those large cities. Every week of the 
session causes additional regret that the 
volumes of literature and science within the 
reach of the national legislature are not 


was accompanied by a series of resolutions ' more rich and anqile. The want of geo¬ 
providing somewhat in detail for the estab- ; graphical illustrations is truly distressing, 
lishment'’of a library, under the charge of j and the deficiency of historical and political 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of i works is scarcely less severely felt. There 



P.M. 


recommended. 


An annual appropriation was also furnish the library with such materials as 


will enable statesmen to be correct in their 


This report gave rise to considerable de- ' investiptions, and, by a becoming disxday 
bate in both Houses of Congress, the Dcm- | of erudition and research, give a higher dig- 
ocrats opposing any considerable ax)X^i*opria- | nity and a brighter lustre to truth. The 
•' ’ ’ ' result of this appeal was the appropriation 

of $1000 annually for five years for the in¬ 
crease of the Library of Congress. 

When Mr. Patrick Magruder, of Virginia, 
was elected Clerk of the House of Represent¬ 
atives in 1807, as the successor of Mi*. Beck- 
Icy, President Jelfersoii commissioned him 
also as Librarian of Congress. The location 
of the library in the Capitol was changed 
several times—once because the books were 
damaged by a leaky roof; and but few new 
books could bo purchased with the annual 


tion for what would evidently become a 
national library, while the Federalists were 
more generously disx^osed; and one of them, 
the Rev. John Bacon, a Representative Irom 
Massachusetts, actually advocated an annual 
ax)propriation of $10,000. So x^owerful was 
the opposilioii that it was found necessary 
to invoke the aid of President Jefferson, and 
through his influence the Democrats were 
induced to sum^ort a bill, drawn up by John 
Randolph, which placed the library under 
the charge of a joint committee of CongresSj 


but m-ovidod that the librarian should be : appropriation of §1000, u- 


which was continued 

appoh'ited'by the President of the Unitedin 1811 for five years more. In the ab- 
States solely. This act of Congress -was ap- ! seuce of places ot fashionable resort found 
nroved by President Jefferson on the 26th of | in larger cities, the Library of Con^-ess ivas 
Lnnary, 1802, and three days afterward he | a favorite jdace of rendezvous, where stn- 
appointed as lilnarian his friend John Beck- 1 dents, politicians, diplomats, claimants, and 
ley, a Virginian, the Clerk of the House of 1 correspondents met on friendly terms; while 
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“l AM OOMPI.ETELY FLOORKl) I” 


the ladies, with their accustomed good taste, 
made it the head-quarters of fashionable so¬ 
ciety. 

Chief Justice Marshall acknowledged in 
1812, with many thanks, the privilege of 
taking out hooks from the library, which 
Congress had then granted to the justices of 
the Supreme Court, and which ho prized 
very highly. He liked to wait upon himself, 
rather than to be served by the librarian j 
and one day, in taking a law-book from the 
upper shelf of an alcove, he pulled down a 
dozen ponderous tomes, one of which struck 
him on the forehead with such force that he 
fell prostrate. An assistant librarian, who 
hastened to the old gentleman’s assistance, 
found him slightly stunned by the fall ; but 
he soon recovered, and declined to be aided 
to his feet, saying, with a merry twinkle in 
his eye, I’ve laid down the law out of the 
books many a time in my long life, but this 
is the lirst time they have laid me down. I 
am completely floored!” And he remained 
seated upon the floor, surrounded by the 
books which he had pulled down, until ho 
had found what he sought, and made a 
note thereof.” 

When the British army entered the me- 
troj)olis of the United States in triumph, 
after the skirmish known as the Bladens- 
burg Races,” on the 24th of August, 1814, 
they first occupied the Capitol, the two 
wings of which only were finished, and con¬ 
nected by a wooden passage-way erected 
whore the rotunda now stands. The lead¬ 


ing officers entered the House of Represent¬ 
atives, where Admiral Cockburn of the Royal 
Navy (who was co-operating wdth General 
Ross), seating himself in the Speaker’s chair, 
called the assemblage to order. ^^Gentle¬ 
men,” shouted he, ^^the question is. Shall 
this harbor of Yankee democracy bo burned ? 
All in favor of burning it will say Aye!” 
There was a general affii-mative response. 
And when he added, Those opposed will 
say Nay,” silence reigned for a moment. 

Light up !” cried the bold Briton ,* and the 
order was soon repeated in all parts of the 
building, while soldiers and sailors vied with 
each other in collecting combustible ma¬ 
terials for their incendiary fires. The books 
on the shelves of the Library of Congress 
were used as kindling for the north wing; 
and the much-admired full-length portraits 
of Louis XVI. aud his queen, Marie Antoi¬ 
nette, which had been presented by that un¬ 
fortunate monarch to Congress, Avere torn 
from their frames and trampled under foot. 
Patrick Magruder, then Clerk of the House 
of Representatives and Lil)rarian of Con¬ 
gress, subsequently endeavored to excuse 
himself for not haAung 0 A''en attempted to 
save the books in his custody; but it Avas 
shoAvn that the books and j^apers of the de¬ 
partments Avero saved, and that the library 
might have been remoA^ed to a t>lace of safety 
before the arrival of the British Vandals. 

Ex-President Jefferson, aaJio AA'as then Ha’’- 
ing in retirement at Monti cello, where theo¬ 
retical agricultiu’al operations and other un- 
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successful business experiments bad serious¬ 
ly embarrassed bis pecuniaiy affairs, profited 
by tbe opportunity tbns ofiered for obtain¬ 
ing relief by disposing of a large portion of 
liis private library. Many of tbe most use¬ 
ful books be retained until bis death, vrben 
they were taken to Wasbingtou and tbero 
sold at public auction; but tbe great bulk 
of tbe collection wbicb be bad made abroad 
and at borne, numbering six tbousand seven 
bundred volumes, be offered to Congress for 
§23,950. Tbe Democratic Senators and Rep¬ 
resentatives gladly availed tbemselves of 
tills opportunity for indirectly pensioning 
tbeir political leader, and thus relieving bim 
from pressing peenniar^^ embarrassments. 
Tbe Senate pronijitly passed tbe bill, but 
there was a decided opposition to it mani¬ 
fested in tbe House of Representatives by 
Daniel Webster and others. Mr. Cyrus King, 
of Massachusetts, vainly endeavored to have 
provision made for tbe rejection of all books 
of an atheistical, irreligious, and immoral 
tendency, but the purchase was ordered by 
that body by a vote of 81 ayes to 71 nays. 
When tbe library was brought in wagons to 
Washington the books were deposited in a 
room hastily provided for tbeir reception in 
the hotel building temporarily occupied by 
Congress, wbicb stood where tbe present 
Post-office Department was subsequently 
built. Tbe collection was found to be espe¬ 
cially rich in Bibles and theological and phil¬ 
osophical works, but tbe most valuable por¬ 
tion was a series of volumes of pamphlets 


wbicb Mr. Jefferson bad collected and anno¬ 
tated. 

]Mr. Jefferson bad arranged and catalogued 
bis b(*>ks on a i)lan borrowed from Bacon’s 
classification of science, wbicb was, at bis 
request, adox)ted by Mr. George Watterson, 
who was then ap]3ointed librarian by Presi¬ 
dent Madison. There were in tbe catalogue 
made in accordance with this classification 
one hundred and seventy-five alphabets, ar¬ 
ranged in arbitrary sequence, and it required 
an intimate knowledge of tbe library to use 
it without great waste of time. Mr. Wat¬ 
terson was a native of Scotland, who bad 
been brought to tbe metropolis when a lad, 
and who remembered having seen President 
Washington lay tbe corner-stone of tbe Cap¬ 
itol with Masonic honors. MTien a young 
man be became a journalist, and a comx)li- 
mentary xioem which be wrote and pub¬ 
lished having attracted the attention of 
Mrs. Madison, she became bis patroness, and 
eventually secured bis appointment as Libra¬ 
rian of Congress. While be graced tbe posi¬ 
tion, from 1815 to 1829, be wrote several 
pleasant local books, and be did much to¬ 
ward making tbe library a resort for tbe best- 
informed Congressmen, especially after be 
took x)ossession of tbe new ball, wbicb was 
where tbe library is now located. It was 
finished, in accordance with tbe Jeffersonian 
classification, with a row of alcoves on either 
side, over wbicb two galleries were divided 
into corresponding sections, each alcove and 
section being devoted to books on a partic- 
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AN ACTION POSTPONED SINE DIB. 


iilar subject. In 
these alcoves the 
belles of the capital 
used, on x^l^^^'^sant 
afternoons during 
the sessions of Con¬ 
gress, to hold their 
recex)tions and to 
receive the homage 
of their admirers. 

On one occasion, 
so it was said, 
a wealthy South¬ 
ern Eepresentative, 
who was glean¬ 
ing materials for a 
sx^ecch in an up- 
Xier section, heard 
through the ox^eu- 
ing for the win¬ 
dow, which extend¬ 
ed into the alcove 
beneath, the well- 
known voice of his 
daughter, who was 
being persuaded by 
a penniless advent¬ 
urer to elox)e. The 
angry parent, lost 
no time in going 
down stairs, calling 
the ques¬ 

tion, and postpon¬ 
ing the prox:)Osed 
action sine die. 

In December, 

1825, soon after the 
Library of Con¬ 
gress had been re¬ 
moved into its new 
hall, it naiTowly es- 
cax)cd destruction a second time by fire. A 
candle which had been left burning in one 
of the galleries by a gentleman who was 
reading there at a late hour the x^i’evious 
night was the x^i’obable origin of the fire, 
which ascended to the ceiling, consuming 
the books on several shelves. These, how¬ 
ever, were duplicate copies of xmblic docu¬ 
ments, which had been used for fdling up 
the vacant new shelves, and no works of 
any value were destroyed. 

When General Jackson was elected Presi¬ 
dent, in 1829, and there was a general rota¬ 
tion in office,” it was alleged that Mr. Wat- 
terson had given circulation to scandalous 
stories concerning the late Mrs. Jackson, and 
he was promptly removed. His successor, 
Mr. John S. Meehan, was also an editor by 
profession, and his services in bringing about 
the previous political revolution were thus 
rewarded. He was a good x>olitician and a 
courteous gentleman, qualified for the posi¬ 
tion in those days, when the librarian nei¬ 
ther asserted any xu'erogative nor exercised 
any judgment in the selection of books, 


which was made by the joint committee of 
the two Houses of Congress. Governor 
Dickenson, of New Jersey, Edward Everett, 
and John Quincy Adams distinguished them¬ 
selves when members of the Library Com¬ 
mittee by their careful attention to this 
duty; but they could not make many valu¬ 
able acquisitions with the limited ax^prox)ria- 
tions at their disxmsal, which varied from 
§500 to $1000 x')er annum, and out of which 
bills for book-binding had to be x^aid. 

A Law Library was established by an act 
of Congress, approved on the 14th of July, 
1832, by President Jackson, as a x^art of the 
Library of Congress. There were at that 
time 2011 law-books in the library, of which 
639 had belonged to Mr. Jefferson. A sx)ecial 
api^ropriation of $5000 was made, with a fur¬ 
ther annual sum of $1000, to bo expended in 
the x^urchaso of law-books, and a room ad¬ 
joining the Librar^^ of Congress was fitted 
uxi for this new dexiartment, which was 
Xdaced under the supervisiou of the justices 
of the Supreme Court. 

The Library of Congress, at the expiration 
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of fifty years from its origiual organiziitioii, 
contained only about 50,000 volumes, and it 
was a matter of regret, j)iiblicly expressed in 
Congress, that there was not one branch of 
liberal study, even among those of greatest 
interest to oiu* legislators, in which it was not 
miserably deficient. In international and 
civil law, home politics, natural history, and 
a few other departments the collection was 
tolerably good; but there was a great lack 
of French and German literature, although 
these are the vernacular tongues of a large 
portion of our citizens. There were none 
of the numerous writers of the vast empme 
of Russia; nothing of the curious literatimes 
of Poland, of Hungary, or of Bohemia; only 
the commonest books in Italian and in Span¬ 
ish; and not a volume in the language of 
Portugal, rich as it is in various literature, 
and especially in the wild yet true romance 
of discovery and conquest that comes down 
to us through the pages of learned De Barros 
and quaint old Castanheda, ringing upon the 
ear and stirring the blood like the sound of 
a far-oif trumpet. So, too, with our own lit¬ 
erature, especially the history of the North 
American Continent. The studious traveler 
from abroad, who had hoped to inspect at 
the seat of government correct sources of 
information respecting the early history of 
this republic of yesterday, found to his dis¬ 
appointment that he must go to New York 
city, or to Providence, Rhode Island, and 
there knock at private doors. 

Rufus Choate (then a Senator from Massa¬ 
chusetts), George P. Marsh (then a Repre¬ 
sentative fr*om Vermont), and other promi¬ 
nent members of the Twenty-ninth Congi-ess, 
aware of the barrenness of the Congressional 
Library, endeavored to secure the annual 
expenditure of not less than $20,000 of the 
income of the Smithsonian bequest for the 
formation of a library, which, for extent, 
completeness, and value, should bo worthy 
of the donor of the fund, and of the nation, 
and of this age.” A law was enacted au¬ 
thorizing the Regents of the Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution to thus form a libiary, and Pro¬ 
fessor C. C. Jewef/t, who had x>aid great at¬ 
tention to the subject, was engaged as the 
librarian ; but a majority of the regents 
subsequently decided to abandon the project, 
and to expend their entire income in scien¬ 
tific researches. This was a great disap¬ 
pointment to those who had advocated the 
creation of a national library, especially to 
Mr. Choate, who at once resigned his position 
as regent. The Smithsonian Institution, ho 
said, owes a great library to the capital of 
the New World; something to be seen, pre¬ 
served, and to grow, into which shall be 
slowly, but surely and judiciously, gathered 
the best thoughts of all the civilizations.” 

The Library of Congress was forced upon 
the attention of the public by a third fire on 
the morning of December 25, 1851, which 


destroyed 35,000 volumes, about tlmee-fifths 
of the entire collection. Nearly all the 
works of art which had graced the library 
were also destroyed, among them Stuart’s 
X)ortraits of the first five Presidents; original 
portraits of Columbus, Cort6z, Bolivar, Steu¬ 
ben, and Pejd:on Raudoli>h; busts of Jefier- 
son, Lafayette, and Taylor; and upward of 
eleven hunefred bronze medals which had 
been received from Europe through Yatte- 
niare’s system of international exchanges. 

Congress, which was in session, at once 
made liberal approiu’iations for reconstruct¬ 
ing the library, which was erected entirely 
of cast iron, and consequently fire-proof. 
This is now the main room of the library, 
and it is ninety-one feet long, thirty-four 
feet wide, and thirty-four feet high, Avith 
three stories of iron book-cases on either 
side. On the lower story are alcoves nine 
feet wide, nine feet six inches high, and eight 
feet six inches deep, with seA^en shelves on 
each side and at the back. On the second 
story are similar alcoves, excei^ting that their 
projection is but fiA^e feet, which leaA^es a 
gallery resting on the fronts of the alcoves be¬ 
neath three feet six inches in width. A simi¬ 
lar platform is constructed on the alcoA^es of 
the second story, forming a gallery to ap¬ 
proach the ujAper book-cases,* thus making 
three stories, receding as they ascend. These 
galleries, which are continued across the ends 
of the hall, are protected by iiedestals and 
railings, and are approached by semicircu¬ 
lar staircases, also of cast iron, recessed in 
the end Avails. The ceiling is wholly com¬ 
posed of iron and glass, and is embellished 
AA'ith ornate panels and foliated pendants. 
The x)ilasters Avhich divide the alcoves are 
tastefully ornamented, and the whole is 
liainted a delicate cream-color, relieved by 
gilding. The main entrance is from a pas¬ 
sage-way oi)eniug from the Avestern ^oor of 
the rotunda, on the same IcA^el. 

Before this magnificent hall had been 
completed Congress appropriated $75,000, 
Avith the continuance of an annual sum of 
$5000, for the purchase of books, so that the 
library Avas sui)erior to Avhat it had been 
before the last fire, Avhen it rose, phenix- 
like, from its ashes. . But the purchases 
Avere made on the old x>lan, under the direc¬ 
tion of the joint committee on the library, 
the chairman of Avhich then, and for sev¬ 
eral previous and subsequent sessions, Avas 
Senator Pearce, of Maryland, a graduate of 
Princeton College. There AVas not in the 
Library of Congress a modern encyclopedia, 
or a file of a New York daily newsi)aper, or 
of any newspaper except the A^enerable dai¬ 
ly National InUlligcncer ; Avhile De Bole’s lie- 
view was the only American magazine taken, 
although the London Court Journal Avas reg¬ 
ularly receiA^ed, and bound at the . close of 
each successiA^e year. All literature not in 
accordance with the conservatiA^e construc- 
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tioii of the Constitution was excluded, and 
the library Avas only useful to those emi¬ 
nently resxiectable Congressmen ayIio sat in 
the stern of the ship of state complacently 
Avatching the track ANdiich it had left in the 
political Avaters as it passed along, and ap¬ 
parently never dreaming of the breakers 
ahead! 

The new library hall was ready for occu¬ 
pation on the Ist of July, 1853, and the hooks 
were again arranged in accordance Avith the 
ponderous Jeftersouian classitication. Tlic 
Law Library had meanwhile been rcmoA'ed 
to a suit of rooms in the basement story of 
the north Aving, and a liberal annual appro¬ 
priation of $10,000 Avas rapidly making it 
the most complete collection of legal lore in 
the Avorld. Its special custodian, Mr. C. H. 
W. Meehan, a son of the then librarian, liad 
been in charge of the law department since 
1835, and Avas intrusted with the choice of 
books i)urcliased — a well-merited recogni¬ 
tion of his ability and thorough acipiaint- 
ance Avith this de];)artment of literature, in¬ 
dorsed by his retention in office. 

In December, 1860, the Law Library aa'us 
removed into tlie basement room formerly 
occupied by the Supreme Court, semicircu¬ 
lar in form, Avith a massive groined arched 
ceiling, resting upon short Doric columns. 
A sculptured group on the Avail, represent¬ 
ing Fame crowned with the rising sun and 
pointing to the Constitution, while Justice 
holds her scales, recalls the xirevious occu- 1 


pancy of the room, Avhere Webster, Clay, 
Wirt, and others learned in the laAv” used 
to argue great constitutional questions be¬ 
fore the highest tribunal in the land. The 
librarian’s mahogany desk, of semicircular 
form, Avith faded green brocade hangings, 
formerly graced the Senate-chamber, and 
behind it presided the successiA^e Vice-Presi¬ 
dents, and Presidents of the Senate fm., 
from 1825 to 1860. 

On the sheWes of the book-cases Avhich 
project from the semicircular Avail, coiwer- 
ging toAvard an oiiposile centre, and forming 
alcoves, is noAV the most complete hiAV libra¬ 
ry in the Avorld. Lincoln’s Inn library con¬ 
tains a larger number of books, but two- 
thirds of them are works on miscellaneous 
subjects, and although the library of Halle, 
in Germany, and the Advocates’ Library at 
Edinburgh are rich in ancient Iuaa', neither 
of them has been kept up: indeed, the lat¬ 
ter Avas recently offiered for sale. In the 
Law Library of Congress are every volume 
of English, Irish, and Scotch rexK)rts, as Avell 
as the American; a coiuous collection of case 
hiAv; and a comiilete collection of the stat¬ 
utes of all ciA'ilized goA’crnments, including 
those of Eussia since 1649, Avhich till about 
one hundred quarto volumes. There are 
also many curious law-books, including the 
first edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
and an original edition of the report of the 
trial of Cagiiostro, Eohan, and La Motte 
for the theft of Marie Antoinette’s diamond 
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necklace. All the hooks are hound in calf 
or sheep, of that underdone pie-crust color” 
in which Charles Dickeus described a law¬ 
yer’s library as dressed, and they are much 
used by the eminent legal gentlemen who 
c^ie to Washington to practice in the Su¬ 
preme Court. 

When, in 1861, Abraham Lincoln was in¬ 
augurated President of the United States, 
Mr. Meehan, Sen., was in his turn rotated,” 
and the place of Librarian of Congress was 
given to Dr. John G. Stephenson, of Indi¬ 
ana, who had no especial qualification ex¬ 
cept that he belonged to the winning side. 
Fortunately for the interests of the library. 
Dr. Stephenson ai)X)ointed as his first assist¬ 
ant Ainsworth R. Spotford, Esq., who had 
been connected with the press of Cincinnati', 
and who was jiractically acquainted with 
books and the book trade. In December, 
1864, Dr. Stephenson resigned, and Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln appointed Mr. Spoftord libra¬ 
rian, a position for which he was eminently 
qualified, and the Library of Congress has 
since borne testimony to his varied knowl¬ 
edge, to his untiring industry, and to his 
never-failing courtesy. The Jefiersoniaii 
system of classification was abandoned as 
unsuited to the necessities of readers con¬ 
sulting a large library, and a new catalogue 
of the books, arranged alphabetically under 
the head of authors, was issued, followed by 
another catalogue, arranged according to 
subjects. Congressmen now, finding that 
the library was of practical use to them, 
voted liberal appropriations for its enlarge¬ 
ment, and the books which had been col¬ 
lected by the Smithsonian Institution— 
numbering some 40,000 volumes in all— 
found a resting-place on its shelves, reliev¬ 
ing the regents of the expense of caring 
for them. The library of Peter Force, pur¬ 
chased of him for §100,000, was a more val¬ 
uable acquisition, embracing some 45,000 
separate titles, among whicli were many 
valuable works on early American history, 
with maps, newspapers, pamphlets, and 
manuscripts illustrating the colonial and 
revolutionary epochs. 

To accommodate these large additions to 
the library two new halls were added, ex¬ 
tending eastward from the north and south 
ends of the main hall (already described), 
and forming three sides of a square. These 
additional halls, which are also constructed 
entirely of iron, are each ninety-five feet in 
length, twenty-nine feet six inches in width, 
antf thirty-eight feet high, wliich are so 
nearly the dimensions of the main hall that 
the difference is not noticed, although they 
have each an additional tier of galleries. 

In the south wing are the treasures of the 
Force collection, now being catalogued and 
classified, and partly piled up in stacks. 
There are nearly 1000 vohunes of American 
newspapers, including 24o printed i)Hor to 


1800 ; a large collection of the journals and 
laws of the colonial Assemblies, showing the 
legislative policy which culminated in their 
mdependence; the highly prized publica¬ 
tions of the presses of the Bradfords, Benja¬ 
min Franklin, and Isaiah Thomas ; forty-one 
different works of Increase and Cotton Ma¬ 
ther, xu'inted at Cambridge and Boston, from 
1671 to 1735; a perfect copy of that rarest 
of American books, Eliot’s Indian Bible; 
and a large and valuable collection of in¬ 
cunabula,” illustrating the progress of the 
art of printing from its infancy. The manu¬ 
scripts are even more valuable than the 
XU'iuted books, including two autograph jour ¬ 
nals of George Washington—one dated 1775, 
during Braddock’s expedition, and one in 
1787, at Mount Vernon ; two volumes of an 
original military journal of Major-General 
Greene, 1781-82; twelve folio volumes of the 
papers of Paul Jones while commanding 
American cruisers in 1776-78; a private 
journal left by Arthur Lee while minister to 
France in 1776-77; thii-ty or forty orderly 
books of the Revolution; forty-eight vol¬ 
umes of historical autographs of great rarity 
and interest; and an immense mass of 
manuscript materials for the ‘^American Ar¬ 
chives”—a documentary history of America, 
the publication of which was commenced by 
order of Congress. The only cause for regret 
connected with this wing of the library, 
where the literary treasures collected by 
Peter Force are enshrined, is that his lite 
could not have been spared long enough to 
have seen his beloved collection so well 
cared for by the republic. 

In the north wing are the illustrated 
works and collections of engravings, which 
always attract visitors, who can sit at the 
tables there provided for their accommoda¬ 
tion and enjoy the reproductions of the 
choicest art treasures of the Old World. In 
the upper gallery of this wing are bound 
copies of the periodicals of all nations, em¬ 
bracing complete series of the leading maga¬ 
zines of Great Britain and of the United 
States. An adjacent attic hall is devoted to 
the collection of newspapers—those reposi¬ 
tories of general information which had been 
ignored prior to the administration of Mr. 
^lofford, but to which he has paid especial 
attention. Among the unbroken files are 
those of the New York Evening Post from the 
issue of its first number in 1801, the London 
Gazette from 1665, the French Afonitein' (roy¬ 
al, imperial, and republican) from 1789, the 
London Times^ and the London lUnstrated 
Kews. The prominent daily journals of New 
York are now regularly filed, and bound at 
the close of each year, and there is a com¬ 
plete set of all the newspapers which have 
been published in the District of Columbia, 
including over one hundred which no longer 
live. 

Arigid enforcement of that provision of the 
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•coiiyriglit law which makes it obligatory to 
deposit in the library a copy of every work 
^‘entered according to act of Congress,” se¬ 
cures a comi)lete collection of American 
publications, which could not he otherwise 
obtained. These copyright hooks are of in¬ 
creasing importance, extent, and value, and 
will constitute a curious record of the growth 
and style of our national literature. There 
is, of course, a complete collection of all the 
varied publications of the Federal govern¬ 
ment, and by law fifty additional copies of 
each work are printed for the Library of Con¬ 
gress, to he used in a well-regulated system 
of international exchanges, which brings in 
return the valuable public documents of other 
nations. Liberal appropriations are annually 
made by Congress for the purchase of books 
and newspapers, while the large amount of 
binding required is executed at the govern¬ 
ment printing-office without taxing the funds 
of the library. The annual appropriations— 
after provision has been made for the foreign 
and domestic serials, and for the most impor¬ 
tant issues of the press abroad in jurispru¬ 
dence, j)olitical economy, history, and allied 
topics—are distributed in the purchase of 
books in all departments of literature and 
science, no general topic being neglected, 
although as yet none can be assumed as 
being complete. To that end auction lists 
and trade catalogues are assiduously read 
and profited by, and especial attention is 
paid to the collections of dealers in second¬ 
hand books—those purveyors for good li¬ 
braries. 

The Library of Congress is thus beginning 
to assume national proportions, and is rapidly 
gaining on the government libraries at Paris 
and at London, while it is made more prac¬ 
tically useful than any other great library 
in the world by the annual issue of a i;)rinted 
catalogue of its accessions. With this cata¬ 
logue—arranged alphabetically by authors 
and again by subjects—it is an easy task for 
the frequenters of the library to obtain books 
on any subject desired, especially when they 
can obtain the further aid of the accomplished 
librarian and his willing assistants. The prac¬ 
tical result is shown by the register of books 
taken from the library by those enjoying 
that privilege. Fifteen years ago not more 
than three out of five Congressmen used the 
library; now nine out of ten take out books, 
some having over a hundred volumes during 
a session. Nor can any one visit the library 
at any time when its doors are open with¬ 
out finding from ten to fifty citizens seated 
at the reading-tables, where all can peruse 
such books as they may request to have 
brought to them from the shelves. The 
library is thus thrown open to any one and 
every one, without any fonnality of admis¬ 
sion or any restriction, except that slight 
barriers exclude the visitors from the book¬ 
shelves, and prevent them fi:om taking down | 
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the books without the knowledge of the 
attendants. 

Bibliophilists find on the shelves of the 
Library of Congress much that they regard 
as precious, although the profane call it 
trash, in the shape of formidable folios ex¬ 
quisitely printed by the Elzevirs, or the 
small Aldus editions of classical authors, 
easily carried in the capacious pockets of 
students of the old school. Many of these 
antique books, like the dowagers and the 
spinsters who grace the wall-seats of a ball¬ 
room, will gratefully rex^ay a little attention 
from the student, and will convince him 
that in literature, as in agriculture, ^Hhe 
new grain cometh uj) from the old fields.” 
The ashes of Wyclifte were scattered^ to tho 
winds, but despotic bigotry could not de¬ 
stroy Wydiffers Bible. Homer’s birth-place 
and his burial-place are unknown, but nu¬ 
merous editions of his Iliad delight and 
interest our heroes and our lovers. Our 
legislators ponder over the patriotic senti¬ 
ments of Sidney, our j^oets read Tasso and 
Dante, our scholars revel in the writings of 
Moli^re and Cervantes, and our statesmen, 
in studying the noble diction of Bacon, draw 
“ from the well of pure English undefiled.” 
Indeed, the Library of Congress, with its two 
hundred thousand volumes, may well bo 
compared to the island of Delos, where tho 
ancient Greeks and their neighbors used to 
meet in peace, forget foreign and domestic 
strife, arid harmoniously join in festivities— 
for it is the neutral ground of the national 
metropolis, where learning is domesticated, 
and where studious men and women can 
meet, undisturbed by tho noisy clamor of 
mercenary politicians. 

On tho western side of the main library 
hall is a lofty colonnade, from tho balcony of 
which the weary student or the curious visit¬ 
or can enjoy a panorama which has all tho 
elements of grandeur and loveliness. Below 
tho ^ectator are the Caj)itol grounds, with 
their trees, i)arterres of flowers, and fount¬ 
ains; while beyond them, directly in front, 
stretches the public reservation, reaching a 
mile and a half to the placid Potomac, and 
adorned with the government conservato¬ 
ries, the picturesque Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion, the Agricultural Department with its 
terraced gardens, and the unfinished Wash- 
'ington Monument. Broad avenues radiate 
in different directions—Virginia Avenue go¬ 
ing to the left until it joins the Long Bridge, 
leading into the Old Dominion, while inclin¬ 
ing to the right at a similar angle is Penn¬ 
sylvania Avenue, the main artery of the 
metropolis, leading to the Executive Man¬ 
sion, with its surrounding dej^artments. 
Shade trees mark the lines of streets, which 
cross each other at right angles, and through 
which the avenues pass at all sorts of angles, 
while the monotony of house-roofs is varied 
by imposing public buildings, chui’ches, and 
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scliool-lioiises, with here and there a park. 
The broad Potomac, generally studded with 
sails, winds iffe way from antique George¬ 
town on the distant right, down past Wash¬ 
ington, to sombre Alexandria, far off on the 
left; while on the distant Virginia bank rise 
the verdant slopes of Arlington Heights, with 
a background of wooded hills reaching to the 
horizon. After enjoying this scene, which 
possesses all the elements of picturesque 
beauty as well as of metropolitan grandeur, 
one can turn back into the library with a 
fresh zest for its treasures, and feel that in 
fostering so well-managed and so useful an 
institution, beautiful for situation,” our 
national legislators are obeying the cousti- 
tution§,l injunction to promote the general 
welfare.” 


A MADRIGAL. 

To the Rev. Mr, Flemyng, M.A., this Southeast View 
of his School in Ashwood, near Mildon, erected 
A.D. 1770 , in Gloriam Dei Opt. Max. in Ufum Ec- 
clefiae & Reipublicje, is Respectfully Inscribed by his 
Dutiful Servant. Geo. Marwood. 

T his is the inscription under a quaint 
old print which, keeping its dingy frame 
of black wood, hangs above the book-case in 
my bedroom. It is the ugliest picture pos¬ 
sible : the house, drawn in careful perspec¬ 
tive, stands grimly forward without a pro¬ 
jection about roof or window, except a lit¬ 
tle attemx)t at a porch over the door on the 
east side; there are six windows on the 
ground-floor of the south front, six windows 
on the first floor, and above these twelve 
smaller ones in a row, evidently dormitories, 
cold, hot, staring, unbeautiful, nnsuggestive. 
A large walled inclosure, half garden and 
half paddock, runs down the eastern side; 
the garden has a round bed in its centre and 
seven or eight square beds on either side, 
pointed at intervals with Irish yews, and set 
in gravel instead of turf. There is a man in 
a three-cornered hat vaguely walking ifi the 
garden, and a serving-man holding a horse 
in the paddock beyond; while on the south 
side is a kind of pleached alley with a dou¬ 
ble row of sycamore-trees, odd little groups 
of boys with long hair and long coats and 
long waistcoats, frilled collars and knee- 
breeches, strolling about beneath them, and 
two grave divines walking sedately toward’ 
you on the extreme left. That is my picture. 
And for all its grayness and its ugliness 
and its stiff lines, I sit and look at it some¬ 
times until a change creeps over all. I hear 
happy summer sounds, chirping of birds, the 
hum of tiny insects, the sweep of the scythe, 
boys’ voices. I see sweet flowers in the ugly 
stiff beds, tender shadows under the flicker¬ 
ing sycamores, and, above all, I see Dorothy 
Flemyng, with her bright, flashing, sunny 
face, with her soft dress of dainty muslin, 
with her little delicious old-fashioned great- 


grandmotherly air, flying out of the garden 
door to meet her father. 

Young Sir Jasper Harrington always would 
have it that she was like a robin, and per¬ 
haps he could not have found an apter si¬ 
militude, there was something so pretty, so 
confiding, and yet so spirited about the lit¬ 
tle thing. Every*one was fond of her. Ev¬ 
ery thing that was weak, or frightened, or 
hurt seemed to take refuge with her and ex¬ 
pect her to do battle for them. It was not 
a little ridiculous to imagine her your cham¬ 
pion, and yet you might have had a worse 
one. There was something in her daring 
which, from such a mite, was irresistible. 
Once when a great roistering fellow was ill- 
treating a horse, Dorothy ran up to him with 
her face all ablaze and fairly shamed him by 
her iDassionate indignation; he went away 
mumbling out something like an excuse, at 
all events in a different tone from the oaths 
and curses he had been letting fly. Dorothy 
remained triunqihant, and then suddenly be¬ 
gan to tremble, and went home looking pale 
and scared. 

How wicked those men are!” she said, 
with a sort of sob in her voice, laying her 
little brown head upon Mrs. Harriot’s shoul¬ 
der. 

^^What has happened, niece?” said the 
old lady, a wistful look of trouble creeping 
into her faded eyes. “ Is it any thing more 
that they want to do to poor Austin ? Be¬ 
cause then we had better go away, ho 
and I.” 

Dorothy put up her little hands and drew 
the tender, troubled old face down to her 
own, kissing it. 

Now you are fancying things,” she said, 
half chidingly, half protectingly; and, to 
be sure, I had no business to make you sad. 
Has Molly told you that the roses are ready 
for the pot-pourri? Como and see whether 
she has put cloves enough.” 

And so the two went up the parrow stair¬ 
case together, a tall stooping elderly wom¬ 
an, and this little alert eager creatoe, with 
hair and eyes of bright warm russet-brown, 
who could defend dumb animals, and sup¬ 
port poor Mrs. Harriot’s failing age, and keej) 
the house, and teach the little boys, and bo 
altogether bravo and dauntless, and yet 
would color crimson and look beseechingly 
if Sh Jasper Harrington did but stop them 
in the road, and jump off his horse to wish 
good-day. It was a strange little household 
this school of Mr. Flemyng’s, which might 
rather have been called Dorothy’s kingdom, 
since hero, as in other instances one could 
name, they wore not the nominal heads that 
ruled. Brother and sister were alike, tall, 
gentle, listless peoide—unready would per¬ 
haps be the best word to use—yet with a 
certain sweet dignity, a transparent simplic¬ 
ity, a trustfulness as beautiful as a child’s, 
1 and the shadow of a great trouble which 
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they had shared together. It has nothing 
to do with this story, and we need not sad¬ 
den ourselves with talking of it ; hut per¬ 
haps it was this which had brought a cloud 
half piteous hut altogether merciful over 
Mrs. Harriot Foster’s old age, like one of 
those soft autumnal mists which creep up¬ 
ward at the close of day, and soften hut do 
not mar the landscape. 

Why Mr. Flemyng ever thought of becom¬ 
ing a school-master it is impossible to say, 
for never was a man more absolutely unfit¬ 
ted for the task. The greatest dullard among 
the hoys could have read off his lessons un¬ 
der his very eyes without fear of discovery; 
and as for punishments, at a time when 
birchen rods ruled young lives they were 
utterly abhorrent to his nature. It was not 
to be expected hut that these little long- 
coated, hig-collared grandfathers of ours 
should take advantage of such j)eculiarities, 
l)ut yet this may he said for them, that on 
the whole there was a fine, high-spirited, 
honorable tone about the little fellows. It 
was considered sneaking and mean to trade 
upon Mr. Flemyng’s gentle trustfuhiess; so 
that if they did not gain much else at the 
school, here was something not to he de¬ 
spised, and it was chiefly owing to Dorothy’s 
influence. They worshiped her. They would 
fight battles in her honor, only the difficulty 
was to find an enemy; a black eye gained in 
such a cause was a distmction at which all 
the others gazed enviously. It was little 
Marwood, whose father di’ew that picture, 
and composed the flourishing inscription 
about the church and state, etc., altogether 
out of gratitude for Dorothy’s care of his 
little motherless, timid lad. It was Master 
Stephen Harrington, who, being left one 
holiday time in her charge, was nursed by 
her through some childish disorder, and 
talked about her afterward until my lady 
sent for her to the Grange to thank her. 
Dorothy went to the Grange several times 
after that, and young Sir Jasj)er, who at first 
only looked at her brown eyes a little curi¬ 
ously, began to find a strange sort of pleas¬ 
ure in making those brown eyes flash or 
droop as he liked. What odd, similar, con¬ 
tradictory, like-minded creatures we are! 
How century after century, generation aft¬ 
er generation, we go on crowned with bob- 
wigs, perukes, croi)X)ed curls, cavalier locks, 
horned caps, shock heads, Roman helmets, 
Greek fillets, Syrian turbans, as the case 
may be, all at the same game; one after an¬ 
other going through the same little throbs 
and jumps, the same experiences and hopes 
and fears and disappointments! Do you 
not know that when Socrates opened his 
heart to Xantippo ho held her hand and 
looked into her eyes, and felt liis great 
strong soul rejoice when she lifted them 
shyly to his, never seeing, poor foolish i:)hi- 
losopher, the flash which lurked behind the I 


soft veil? And hero is young Sir Jasper 
Harrington, in sober, industrial England, be¬ 
ginning the same little play as then made 
the Athenian groves glow with a deeper 
beauty when the sun sent golden shafts into 
their cool shades; walking up his great 
lime avenues, switching his riding-whip, 
and wondering what the plague there was 
in Dorothy Flemyng’s face which made it 
worth aU the fine ladies that came to the 
Grange. The old, new story; always, and 
yet, after all, never the same. 

Ah, and there are other things as new-^as 
old. About Socrates’s wooing we do not 
know much. Xantippo gave him trouble 
enough in after-days for one to suppose that 
every thing went smoothly at first, that 
there were no obdurate parents, no money- 
seeking guardians. But what of i)oor Hero 
and her Leauder, seiiarated finm her by 
those devouring waves? What of Romeg^ 
and Juliet, Montagues and Capulets? and 
Tasso and LeonoraJ and sweet Duchess May^ 
riding to death with her Sir Guy, while 
thin-lipped Lord Leigh battered at the 
gates? What of all these, and what of 
Lady Harrington at the Grange, with her 
old Bruce blood, and the Harrington sup¬ 
porters, and the grim men in armor, ranged 
round the hall? My poor little Dorothy, 
what of her ? Why, all the world .knew 
that there was no one so suitable for Sir 
Jasper to marry as Miss Montagu, the heir¬ 
ess, whose lauds touched his own. .Of if he 
were obstinate and would not have hei:, my 
lady had a host in reserve—Lady Mary Beh- 
tinck, daughter of the old Tory earl; Sir 
Charles Bassett’s eldest girl, Charlotte; ei¬ 
ther one of the Misses Fitz-Aubjm; Lady 
Di Riverstone—oh, Dorothy, Dorothy, why 
were you walking back from the village 
that evening in May! 

She saw him coming while ho was yet at 
some distance. She was in a lane with bor¬ 
dering turf, and dewy hedge-rows fi’agi'ant 
with hawthorn, and delicate opening flow¬ 
ers, and yellow-green oak-trees growing 
bravely up on either side. Just in fi’ont of 
her stretched a pictiu’esque bit of broken 
common, and there in the open—the low 
sun throwing long slanting shadows on 
the gorse, the blue distant hills for a back¬ 
ground, the breeze stirring the grass—Jas¬ 
per Harrington was riding slowly toward 
her. Of whom was he thinking ? Lady Di ? 
Philippa Fitz-Aubyn ? Perhaps George Sel- 
wyn’s latest jest, or the American war, or 
the last balloon excitement, or, more likely, 
his new young setter Juno. At all events, 
on he came, with his reins on his horse’s, 
neck, and the sun shining kindly upon him, 
and the breeze lifting his hair, and Dorothy, 
who, every now and then, was seized with 
a terrible fit of bashfulness, looked round 
longingly for a i^ossibility of escape. There 
was not so much as a gax^ in the hedge, and 
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she could not turn and run when he might 
already have seen her as she had seen him; 
and besides all this, she could have beaten 
herself for the dread which was half pain¬ 
ful and half delicious, hut as yet altogether 
mysterious to the young girl. So they came 
on toward each other, he passing out of the 
sunshiny open into the quiet dewy shade 
of the youug trees, still riding carelessly, 
with his three-cornered hat, and his riding- 
coat of claret-colored cloth, and his hair tied 
behind by a black ribbon, little Dorothy 
walking swiftly in her soft girlish dress, 
some sort of pearly tint relieved by the 
gleaming grass behind her, and by a kind 
of ijlack s(jarf which crossed in front and 
tied at the back in a great bow. Her large 
hat shaded her face. ^‘Perhaps, after all, 
he will not see me,” she thought, with a 
thrill of hope and disappointment, for Sir 
Jasper was looking down, and her step 
upon the turf was noiseless. Not see her? 
There are other perceptions than seeing and 
hearing, which come into play on some oc¬ 
casions. Before Dorothy had time to think, 
Jasper was off his horse, standing, hat in 
hand, with his honest blue eyes looking into 
hers. 

This is good fortune, Miss Flemyng,” he 
said, eagerly. “Were you going to the 
Grange ? Will you allow me to escort you ?” 

Dorothy, who had made him a little de¬ 
mure courtesy, shook her head. “ I am only 
going round by the farm. Sir. I hope my 
lady is quite well ?” she said, with an effort, 
thinking that now surely he had shown all 
the necessary courtesy, and would let her 
go on her way. She was dismayed to see 
him pass the bridle round his arm, turn his 
horse’s head, and, still holding his hat in 
his hand, prepare to walk by her side along 
the road he had just come; but when she 
glanced in his face to remonstrate, she with¬ 
drew her eyes, coloring brightly, and walked 
on as quickly as she could, without a word. 

“ I wanted to speak to you about Ste¬ 
phen,” said Jasper. 

Dorothy slackened her pace a little. If 
this was his object in joining her, there was 
a legitimate reason in it. 

“ Your father has done so much for him.” 

“He is improving vastly in his Latin,” 
she said, with a grave air of business, which 
enchanted Jasper. 

“ So we find. Our cousin Parker has been 
staying at the Grange, and my mother asked 
him to examine Stephen: ’twas lather an 
ordeal, poor little lad, but he came out tri¬ 
umphantly—I never saw my mother so 
pleased —and he said ’twas all owing to 
Miss Elemyng.” 

“ Oh no, no,” she interrupted. “ But I am 
so glad; it will give him confidence. Thank 
you for telling^ne of it, Sir.” 

I—we—owe Miss Elemyng still more,” 
he went on, quickly, with a good deal of 


feeling in his tone. “ Poor little Stephen ! 
I don’t think my mother, in spite of her 
fondness, ever took the right line with him. 
’Twas a chance whether he would not grow 
up a poor, puny little fellow without the 
spirit of a mouse. Every thing seemed to 
scare him until he was sent to you—to your 
father,” said Jasper, correcting himself with 
great i)roi)riety. 

“ And now ?” Dorothy asked, looking up 
with a smile on the rosiest lips in the world. 

“ Oh, now—^now he is a hero. He shall 
ride after the hounds with me next winter. 
Only this morning he jumped the sunk fence 
on Rattler. How is it ? Your father does 
not teach fox-huntiug with declensions, does 
he ? Nor yet fighting ? Because yesterday 
Stephen came home with a black eye which 
it did one good to see. It seems ’twas a 
fight with young Bassett, whom ho met on 
his way home, and quite vanquished. The 
cause of battle—” 

“ This is the road to the farm,” interrupt¬ 
ed Dorothy, desperately. She knew the 
cause of battle as well as Jasper, and the 
scarlet color flashed into her cheek at his 
mischievous words. “This is the road to 
the faim; I will wish you good-evening, 
Sirand she dropped another little courtesy, 
and was tmniug away w’hen he stopped her. 
Oh, Jasper! There were Miss Montagu’s 
woods lying in the distance before his very 
eyes, soft, rounded masses, purple with even¬ 
ing lights—a wild bit of moor, the envy of 
all the neighboring squires as the best wood¬ 
cock cover in the county; there was Miss 
Montagu herself at this very moment at the 
Grange, taking a dish of tea with my lady, 
in her silk slip of tawny orange, just suiting 
her dark complexion, and her powdered hair 
drawn high over a cushion—the very dress 
in which the court painter pictured her— 
she and her woods and her covers for Jasper 
to put out his hand and take, and instead 
of this, he put out his hand and stopped 
poor little Dorothy Elemyng, the school¬ 
master’s daughter. 

“Dorothy,” ho said, “Dorothy, I never 
loved Stephen so well as when ho told mo 
this.” 

“ Let me go. Sir; let me go!” she cried, 
struggling with herself, for he was not hold¬ 
ing her except by a hand laid very lightly 
on her arm; and when she said this he di’ew 
it back, and stood before her as if she had 
been a queen, his hat in his hand, looking a 
very gallant gentleman indeed, with the 
sun shining on his face, and his eyes shining 
more brightly than the sun on her. 

“ I can’t go; ’tis impossible,” he said. “ I 
love you so dearly I must speak and say so. 
Won’t you love me? Won’t you be my 
wife? Vhy should it frighten you? My 
life, sure you are not afraid of me ?” 

Of him ? No ! But of herself, of the ten¬ 
derness in his voice. Ah 1 and he knew it; 
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lie read it in tlie one glance slie dared ven¬ 
ture. His eyes grew triumphant, liis voice 
steadied. 

‘‘ One little word—that is all. What, 
won’t Miss Flemyng take so much pity upon 
a poor fellow as to tell me at least I do not 
displease her f ’ he said, troubled again; for 
she had turned her hack and was wringing 
her hands with a kind of childish impa¬ 
tience. And then she flashed round upon 
him impetuously. 

^^How can you he so cruel?” she cried, 
passionately, her eyes full of burning tears. 

Cruel? I!” 

Yes, you! Do you suppose that my lady 
will take me for a daughter ? that I, poor 
Dorothy Flemyng, Stephen’s teacher, am a 
fit wife for Sir Jasper Harrington, the fine 
gentleman at the Grange ?” 

Sir Jasper interrupted her hotly, jerking 
his horse’s bridle as he spcke. “Because 
you are x)oor, madam ? Fie upon it! I have 
heard my mother say that Mr. Flemyng’s 
family is as good as any round.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“ What do I care for it all ?” he said, ea¬ 
gerly, clasping her hand in his. “ Only say 
you love me, and set my heart at rest.” 

The fire had gone out of her eyes; she let 
her hand remain, and looked at him with a 
certain sweet, sorrowful dignity new to her. 
“ Will that content you ?” she asked. “ Well, 
then, I do not deny it. Ho, no ,* wait un¬ 
til you have heard me out. For see you 
here. Sir Jasper,” she went on with a trem¬ 
bling voice, but standing erect and looking 
straight in his face, “ to pleasure you I have 
let you know what I thought death itself 
should never draw from me—you are a true 
gentleman. Sir, and I do not repent—but 
here it ends. Do you not suppose but that 
I know as well as Lady Harrington at the 
Grange that I am no match^ for her son ? 
And do you not suppose that we Flemyngs 
have our pride also, and that I could not 
bear even to hear her say this to me ?” 

Jasper interrupted her again, and as he 
spoke he bent low over her hand and kissed 
it with the beautiful courtly grace of the 
time. “ She never shall,” he said. 

“You don’t know,” cried poor Dorothy, 
still fighting valiantly against her own 
heart. It was very hard to resist him when 
he looked like that, and when all her soul 
seemed to cry out on his side. Surely there 
had never been so hard a struggle for a poor 
girl as this. And just then a nightingale 
began her x^athetic song in a little brake 
close by. “You don’t know, you don’t 
know,” she repeated, imploringly. 

“ I know that I shall never change—nor 
you,” said Jasper, softly. “ Mj^ mother loves 
me too well to cross my happiness.” 

“ Oh, ’tis imxiossible!” 

“ Only trust me.” 

But he could gain no more. She loved 


him, she confessed, but they must not meet, 
nor should he come to the school unless it 
was with Lady Harrington’s consent to ask 
her of her father. She would not even let 
him turn down the little lane with her, al¬ 
though he chafed a little at the refusal. He 
stood watching the dainty little figure going 
down the lane through the shadowy evening 
lights, with a stex) not so firm as usual, a 
little hesitating, a little shaken, for all her 
brave words. “ She wants me to take care 
of her, my darling,” said the young man to 
himself, with a glad, triumphant gleam in 
his eyes, as he mounted his horse and rode 
away again home. Miss Montagu’s woods 
grew dim and dusky in the twilight, and 
Miss Montagu herself rumbled by in her 
great chariot, and sighed a little as she 
caug.bt a glimx^se of Sir Jasper riding home 
as she, came away, with a smile on his lace 
which even the twilight could not hide from 
her. 

As for him, he had forgotten her before 
she was out of sight. Just at x^resent he 
held something in his heart which sent all 
possibilities, anxieties, every thing but the 
bright present, out of mind. Twenty-four, 
in love, and beloved! Is there any magic 
like this? A few years later a hundred 
wiser thoughts would have come to him, but 
no such perfection of ecstatic bliss. Doro¬ 
thy, younger in years, was older in her wom¬ 
anhood, and in a sadder experience of life. 
She was going home troubled and hax^py at 
once, while Jasper’s dreams were not cloud¬ 
ed by any such contradictions. He had had 
his way from his boyhood, and do you think 
a barrier could spring ux) now ? Oh, foolish 
X^rox^hets, when from the days of fairy tales 
was any thing impossible to princes in love ? 

Almost every one has seen the Grange, or 
some place like it. One of those beautiful, 
old, gray, tenderly tinted houses, lying a lit¬ 
tle low, with two magnificent lime avenues 
leading to it, and curved sweeps of turf 
stretching away from the front. It had been 
a long time in the family, and out of it, too, 
once or twice; for the Harringtons, like oth¬ 
ers, had their ups and downs. Nor could it 
bo said to be very firmly fixed in the family 
’now; for it had only been brought back by 
Sir Charles’s marriage with Miss Bruce, the 
X^resent Lady Harrington, and there had been 
a little soreness about her father’s determi¬ 
nation that it should bo settled unreserved¬ 
ly upon her. Watched and waited for tor a 
generation or two, this half possession was 
galling. Women are unstable creatures, 
whom a little pique, a little flattery, will in¬ 
fluence. “ Your madam may upset the coach 
again,” said the old grandfather, in a fume. 
Nevertheless, Colonel Bruce would hear no 
other terms, and here was Lady Harrington 
reigning at the Grange, and all the world 
feeling comfortably assured that Sir Jasper 
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would reign after lier, and a strict entail 
once more guard their old home for the Har¬ 
ringtons. 

My lady was in the drawing-room expect¬ 
ing her son, when she heard his step in the 
hall. There was a table in the centre of the 
room, a nosegay in a beau-pot, one or two 
arm-chairs deserving of the name, worsted- 
work, pencil drawings and chalk heads round 
the walls, wax-lights standing about in sil¬ 
ver branches, old cabinets, a spinet, and an 
abundance of Chelsea china figures. At the 
table sat a handsome woman of about fifty, 
with powdered hair, and ruffles of delicate 
lace hanging at her elbows, who looked uj) 
and shook her head with a reproachful smile 
at Jasper, as he came in, all eagerness. 

^^At last. Sir! Out on you for a laggard 
wooer V’ 

The young man flushed. He had forgot¬ 
ten all about Miss Montagu, and I am afraid 
the recollection did not affect him pleasant¬ 
ly. He said ^^Pish!’^ a little angrily, and 
then recovered himself, went uj) to his moth¬ 
er, and kissed her. 

I had to ride down and speak to Dacres 
this evening,” he said, flinging himself into 
an arm-chair by her side. 

‘^•You look as if he had given good news 
of the pheasants,” said Lady Harrington, 
knotting again. “ But I wish you had come 
home earlier: iVIiss Montagu staid until dusk. 
She looked very well in her orange silk.” 
hate orange,” muttered Jasper. 

“ So do I, in itself. But she is so dark, it 
becomes her admirably.” 

^^Dark, yes. I don’t like dark people. 
You’re fair, you know, madam,” said the 
young man, with a pretty little air of gal¬ 
lantry, to which she was not insensible. 
She laid her hand on his shoulder caress- 
ingly. 

See here, Sir, I won’t have you setting 
up your old mother for a standard. I’m not 
a fool, and I know that when twenty and 
fifty are put side by side, fifty fares poorly in 
the comparison; and sure I am not a dragon, 
cither, to grudge because ’tis so. I should 
like to welcome a young face here, Jasi^er, to 
brighten the old Grange.” , 

Not Miss Montagu’s.” 

Why not ?” she asked, laying down her 
work, and turning her beautiful grave face 
toward him. Believe me, my first thought 
is of your happiness. If I did not feel as¬ 
sured Miss Montagu could give you this. 
Heaven knows she might own the whole 
county, yet I would never seek her for my 
daughter. But she is young, amiable, hand¬ 
some, rich—what more do you want ?” 

Only one thing.” 

''What?” 

"Madam, before I married a woman, I 
should hke to love her. And I don’t love 
Miss Montagu.” 

" But you might.” 


"Never.” 

She was silent for a moment, a vexed shade 
on her fiice. Then she said, quietly,♦" In 
that case you are right; we may consider 
’tis settled. But there are others—^IMiss Fitz- 
Aubyn—Charlotte Bassett—” 

" She is worth a thousand of them aU!” 
burst out Jasper, rapturously, to his moth¬ 
er’s amazement. " Mother,” cried the young 
man, springing up, " there’s no one half so 
good nor so pretty in the world! What does 
it matter about the money ? We can do as 
we are. I shall die if I don’t marry her, and 
she would be the dearest daughter in the 
world to you!” 

He had her by the hands, looking into her 
face with his young, eager eyes, pouring out 
a tori’eut of incoherent words. The win¬ 
dows were open to let in the soft cool air, a 
great moth went blundering and whirring 
about the ceiling, and outside the nightin¬ 
gales were singing their chorus to Jasper’s 
words. " I love her! I love her!” he said; 
" I shall never care for any but her!” Was 
ever so tender a tale so little varied in all 
these years ? 

"Who—what do you mean?” cried Lady 
Hairington, with a sickness at her heart. * 

"Who? Who but Dorothy—you know 
Dorothy Flemyng ? There’s no one like her! 
Oh, mother, you will care for her for my 
sake!” 

" Jasper, let go my hands! Are you mad. 
Sir ? The school-master’s daughter!” 

People were fond of saying that Lady 
Harrington looked like a queen. She might 
have been Catherine of Ai’agon now, stand¬ 
ing up with that imperious splendor in her 
eyes. It tamed even the young lover’s pas¬ 
sion. 

" The Flemyngs are gentlefolk,” he said, 
in a changed voice, turning from her and 
walking a few steps toward the window. 
Then ho came' back and stood before her 
again. " I would have given worlds not to 
have vexed you in this matter.” 

'' Vexed me!” she interrui^ted, col dly. '' Im- 
possibilities can scarcely vex me.” 

" But ’twas not possible to help it. She 
is the sweetest creature that breathes. No 
heart could resist her.” 

" So yours has fiillen into the springe at 
once,” said Lady Harrington, in the same 
cold, hard tone. 

Jasper colored hotly. " Any thing but that, 
madam. Blame me as much as you will, but 
not her. The poor little heart is as innocent 
of design in the matter as yourself. Is it 
her fault to be so sweet ?” 

" Sweet, indeed! There are others as 

sweet.” 

" Not to me. When you married my fa¬ 
ther, did you think there was ever any like 
him in the world ?” 

" There never was.” 

"Nor ever was a girl like her!” he cried. 
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Slie deserves to be a queen—there’s not one 
of them can hold a candle to her. Mother, 
mother, yon don’t want to break my heart!” 

He had her hands again and was kissing 
them, and Lady Harrington, although she 
stood erect and cold, did not repulse him. 
Were tender memories fighting within her? 
In Jasper, flushed and handsome, did she 
see his fiither again? Did she remember 
eager words that had leaped from lips now 
cold ? And the nightingales, had they once 
sung a chorus such as they were singing this 
sweet May night? Jasper poured out his 
w’ords in a passionate torrent — foolish 
words, perhaps, but who knows ? There is, 
after all, something higher than wisdom, 
and tliis may have been its shadow. 

^^Eiiig for Marsham. This has taken me 
by snrprisc,” she said, faintly. ^^We will 
talk more of it to-morrow, when we shall 
both be cooler.” And then all of a sudden 
she bent down and kissed him passionately. 

Jasper, Jasper, what midsummer madness 
has seized you ?” 

Oh, foolish iDrophets ! The diamond may 
be hidden by enchantment when the prince 
rides forth on his quest, but do not tlie for¬ 
ests open and the dragons become harmless 
while he passes on triumphantly to win the 
lady-love who is waiting his return ? 

Or—is it only a fahy tale? 

Lady Harrington, who was the dragon, 
lay awake all the night. She thought of 
the Grange, and the pictures in the long 
gallery, and of Dorothy Flemyng, the school¬ 
master’s daughter, venturing to sit where 
Lady Di or Miss Montagu might have sat; 
but think as she would, there always came 
another figure before her eyes—Jasper’s fa¬ 
ther, with the same liglit in his eyes, the 
same curl in his wavy hair. There had been 
a little difficulty at one period of their woo¬ 
ing about the settlements. Old Sir Hugh 
had turned sulky, sworn a good deal, and 
said those words to his son, Your madam 
will upset the coach again”’ and Charles 
had knelt down and kissed her hand, saying. 

As to the Grange, my dearest life, let them 
do what they wiU, so only it does not stand 
between you and me.” The words which 
had finally won her heart forever now seem¬ 
ed to stretch themselves and draw Jasper 
into their tender clasj). A school— No, 
I can never consent. And yet, does ho love 
her so dearly, I wonder?” Poor dragons! 
They have their treasures to defend, and 
get wounds which no one cares to bind up. 
Lady Harrington tossed and turned, think¬ 
ing more of Sir Charles than of Sir Jasper in 
spite of herself, until at last she got up, 
went to a cabinet, took out a miniature with 
a curl of wavy brown hair at the back, and 
fell a-kissing it, with hot tears running 
down her cheeks all the while. We cover 
up our sorrows, and the turf grows over 
them, and sometimes even beautiful flowers. 
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j but every now and then there comes an 
I earthquake and the graves open. 

In the morning Stephen ran into her room 
with a little puppet-show in his arms. 

I am to show it to Miss Flemyng. I may 
take it, mayn’t I, mother? We are going 
to make the pux)pets dance for Mrs. Harriot 
to see.” 

You are too old for pupiiets,” answered 
Lady Harrington, sharply. Sure a lad of 
your age might find better to do than to play 
with the women.” 

‘^And so I do,” Stephen said, flushing. 
fought with young Bassett the other day.” 

‘‘ And what for, then ?” 

He said his sister was as pretty as Doro¬ 
thy, and I said that was a lie, and so we 
fought, and I licked him.” 

It was hard upon Lady Harrington, this 
double devotion, and her face was at its 
coldest when she called to Jasper a little 
later to come into the morning-room. As 
for him, he had no fears. It is those who 
have felt the jolts in the road who are on 
the look-out for them, and with him there 
had been very easy going. Dorothy was 
his absolutely; his mother would come round. 
He went after her, and stood waiting with 
a careless grace, one hand resting on the ta¬ 
ble, his face unclouded by any anxiety. It 
was she who was troubled. 

Jasper—” she began; and then, very 
abruptly, ^^Were you iji your senses last 
night ?” 

Why not, madam ?” 

^^And you love this—this girl?” 

I adore her.” 

Think, Jasper. Are you sure of your¬ 
self? Could you not learn to like Miss 
Montagu ?” 

^^Not if she were a queen and my sweet 
Dorothy a beggar. Yon would swear it your¬ 
self, if you were I!” cried the young man, ra¬ 
diantly. 

^^Do not say so. Sir. I should think of 
the Harringtons before I made love to a poor 
school-master’s daugliter.” 

Madam, she would grace a dukedom.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Jasper, spare me any 
fooling! I^am in my dotage now, I believe, 
to think of such madness. And I make no 
promises, remember — I promise nothing; 
but I will see the girl—hush! no raptures; 
I can not bear them—I will see her. How 
the disgrace can bo covered I do not know. 
’Tis inqDOSsible, I believe, to hide it. She 
must give up her own family absolutely: 
that is a necessity. The father must leave 
the place; you and she must remain absent 
for a time—” 

Any thing, any thing—” 

And I do not promise this. I must see 
her. She may not agree to the conditions. 
Nay, ’tis folly to hope it. She will not let 
the ^ladyship’ slip so easily,” said Lady Har¬ 
rington, bitterly. 
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Slie will give up all for me/^ Jasper said, 
witli easy confidence. 

As I am doing/^ thought Lady Harring¬ 
ton. But she did not speak—only glanced 
at him and rang the hell. ^^Let the chariot 
be got ready, and desire Marsham to go down 
•in it to Mr. Flemyng, with my compliments 
to Miss Flemyng, and I should he glad if she 
can spare an hour to come to speak with me.” 

Poor Dorothy! She had thought of many 
things, but not of diiving up to the. Grange 
in this desolate grandeur, with my lady’s 
own woman opposite, and an oppressive 
sense of guiltiness weighing her down. She 
thonght she must die of shame if Lady Har¬ 
rington reproached her with aU the things 
Jasper had said, and she could neither 
deny them nor forget their sweetness. Her 
heart bounded when she saw him standing 
on the steps waiting her arrival, but then 
she felt as though she ought not to raise her 
eyes in answer to his eager whisper at the 
very door of my lady’s room. There was a 
mist before her eyes as she went in and made 
a little courtesy, and stood trembling. Jas¬ 
per had but opened the door for her, and 
whispered those words which added to her 
confusion, and then he closed it again, and 
left her, as it were, defenseless. The room 
was familiar to her, but now it all seemed 
strange. Lady Harrington had twice re¬ 
quested her to sit down before she gathered 
the sense of the words. There was a Chelsea 
china shei)herdess close beside her, dancing, 
with pathetic, beseeching eyes. Why do 
these figures so often look at us with such 
sad reproachfulness out of their merriment ? 
Dorothy found herself vaguely pitying the 
little woman condemned to dance, until, in 
the midst of a whirl and hum, she began 
to hear Lady Harrington’s words resolving 
themselves. 

“.which I do not conceal from you has 

been a very unexpected blow. Sir Jasper 
has, unless I misunderstand, spoken to you 
with regard to the affection ho professes to 
entertain for you.” 

Lady HaiTington scarcely required an an¬ 
swer, but she accepted the girl’s imploring 
look, and the color that rushed swiftly into 
her face. 

am desirous not to blame you. You 
may have been imprudent, but I am aware 
there are excuses to be made for a young 
woman in your position, and I am willing to 
take these into consideration. At the same 
time, it is scarcely necessary for mo to point 
out to you the difterence between what he 
desires and the prospects which lie before 
him ; they are self-evident.” 

She waited for an answer, and something 
like a murmured “Yes, madam,” sounded. 
The little shepherdess looked at poor Doro¬ 
thy with sympathizing eyes. “I dance—I 
must dance,” she seemed to say, “but the 
world is full of sadness all the time.” Lady 


Harrington little thought that what ap¬ 
peared most dreadful to Dorothy was that 
any one should talk openly of this beautiful 
new happiness, which was hax>piness in spite 
of all its thorns. It seemed profanity. She 
felt it never could be hers, but meanwhile 
the dream of it was a sacred possession, too 
dear to be thus discussed. And the girl, on 
her part, knew as little of the storm in the 
heart of the stern judge who sat opposite to 
her, and clutched in her hand a little minia¬ 
ture, with a brown cuil set in its back, 
which pleaded silently for the boy whose 
father was dead. Pleaded, although she 
went on inexorably! 

“ I must request you to review your own 
position as weU as his. Neither in birth nor 
position is there any thing to excuse such a 
marriage in the eyes of the world. Your fa¬ 
ther is a school-master, holding an obscure 
preferment; nor am I aware that he has 
patrons likely to assist him to one more 
honorable.” 

She paused again. Dorothy was silent, 
but she lifted her head, and began to recover 
her 8elf-i:)ossession. 

“I may conclude, then, that he has no 
such prospects? Pardon me for si)eaking 
openly: in such a case plain words are in 
every respect the best. My son has com¬ 
mitted an act of egregious folly, and the 
most ordinary mode of lu’oceeding would 
have been to send for your father, but cir¬ 
cumstances made me prefer this direct in¬ 
terview— 

“ Madam,” interrupted Dorothy, in a low 
voice, which was not altogether steady when 
she began, “ forgive me if I say that further 
words are unnecessary. When Sir Jasper 
Harrington spoke to me last evening about 
—what—what you know, I told him that it 
would bo presumption on my jiart to accejit 
the honor. He knows I never thought of it. 
There is no need for your ladyshij) to explain 
any thing more.” 

Her voice trembled, the bright color came 
and went in her cheek, but she stood up 
resolutely, and made another little courtesy, 
as if to take leave, with a quiet dignity 
which Lady Harrington noticed with ap¬ 
proval. Dorothy’s words had given her a 
sudden hope. If the girl’s good feeling could 
be worked ujoou, the tangle might yet be 
smoothed, and Jasx)er would soon recover 
the little smart. 

“ Very well said, child,” she returned, with 
more kindness than she had yet spoken. 
“ You have shown a very lU’oper feeling, and 
I shall not forget it. We will try to set this 
matter right before you go; so you shall sit 
down again until I return.” 

Dorothy would not sit down again. Her 
heart was full almost to bursting. Oh, what 
had she done to bring upon herself all this 
dreadful delight, this sorrow which she could 
not wish away! She might never si^eak to 
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Jasper again; but be bad loved ber, be bad 
called ber bis life. Nothing can alter tbe 
past, for witboiit it life would be too sad. 
And then in a moment there were voices 
outside—voices and quick steps; tbe door 
was flung open, and Jasper came burryiog 
in with bis mother. Her band was on bis 
arm, but be threw it off and strode up to 
Dorothy. 

Sweetest Miss Flemyng’^—without giv¬ 
ing her a moment—do you love me 

• That is un—” 

Madam,” be said, turning quickly on bis 
mother, ^‘pardon me, but this is a question 
solely between ns two. Afterward others 
may arise, but I will ask for this assurance. 
Sure my clearest life will not refuse to give 
it me,” be went on, with bis voice full of 
tender persuasion. 

“ I have told my lady,” faltered Dorothy. 

Tell me! I will not have you forsworn. 
Have you said you do not care for me, when 
you know you have all my heart ?” be said, 
impetuously. 

“ Ob no. Sir, no! . But—” 

There—that’s enough. Madam, ’tis not 
as you said.” 

‘‘Jasper, you are dreaming; I protest I 
never asked such a question.” 

“Nay, you said she was willing to give 
me up. ■ Dorothy, you will not do so ?” 

“ There never was any thing to give up,” 
said she, trying to s^ieak resolutely. 

“ You say it since you think you must. 
But I knew I might trust you, although my 
mother wishes to break my heart.” 

He was so full of contraclictions, so loving, 
so i^etulant, so manly, and yet so boyish, that 
Lady Harrington, in spite of her vexation, 
could not help smiling. Then he was at her 
side in a moment with a hundred protesta¬ 
tions, and all the time the miniature clasped 
in her hand brought back Sir Charles with 
the same eagerness in his eyes. “ Any thing 
but that the Grange should come between 
us.” A quarter of a century, and yet it 
seemed but one day. 

“Jasper,” she said, slowly, “you take ad¬ 
vantage of my weakness.” 

“You will he the best and dearest of 
mothers; you will never repent. My Do¬ 
rothy, tell her she will never repent.” 

“ But there are the conditions.” 

“Any thing, every thing. She will give 
up all for my sake, as I would for hers.—^Will 
you not, my life ?” 

“Hush, Jasper; hear me out. Sir,” went 
on Lady Harrington, keeping her eyes fixed 
on him. “The connection would present 
an insuperable bar. Miss Flemyug must be 
content to break through it altogether; the 
school must he forgotten, and to that end 
Mr. Flemyug must leave the place at once.” 

This time it was not Jasper, but Dorothy, 
who flashed out impetuously. “Madam, 
my father, my dear father leave the place! 


Do you think I would give him up to win 
any man on earth ? Out on me, that I have 
listened so long, aiid him so good, so gentle! 
What would he—what would my aunt Har¬ 
riot do without me ? Did you believe I could 
be so wicked as to desert them ? Never, nev¬ 
er, madam!” 

Lady Harrington was looking at her by 
this time, and not without admiration. 
There was something in the girl’s words 
which touched her, and yet, perhai)S, it 
was only natural she should accei^t the es¬ 
cape they oj)ened. 

“ Nothing more, then, need be said,” she 
answered, coldly. 

“ Madam!” cried Jasiier, rei)roachfully.— 
“Dorothy, you do not mean it—you did 
not hear all.” 

“I heard sufficient,” she said, trembling 
with emotion. “ I heard my father insulted, 
and there is no one but me to be on his side. 
Are the Flemyngs dirt under your feet, that 
they should be so scorned? Sir, I never 
sought your love.” 

“ What, will you not bear somewhat for 
me ?—Mother, you do not mean it ?” 

“I mean no insult; but for the rest, Jas¬ 
per, I have gone to the utmost. You have 
your choice.” 

He bent over Dorothy, and said, softly, 
“ I have chosen. Let the Grange go.” 

But a storm of feeling was tearing her. 
She looked up and answered as i)roudly as 
his mother: “ It shall never be said that Dor¬ 
othy Flemyug stood between you and yom 
birthright. And to leave this place would 
be to leave my father.” 

“You do not care for him more than for 
me!” 

“ I care for liim so much that I wflll never 
go from him.” 

He turned away, stung to the quick. “A 
fine love, indeed!” he muttered between his 
teeth. “ Madam, I think you were right; I 
care not much for a heart in wffiich I come 
second.” 

“ I will go, if you please,” Dorothy said, 
breathing quickly, and struggling to keep 
back tears which frightened her from their 
nearness. Lady Harrington, who saw it all 
going as she would have it, was able to look 
on with interest and a little reluctant admi¬ 
ration. Jasper, who thought Dorothy would 
have floAvn into his arms, was deeply hurt 
that any sacrifice should seem to lier un¬ 
reasonable. He felt that he was giving up 
much, and he expected a return. Perhaps 
he would have been more than mortal not to 
recognize the advantages of his position; he 
loved Dorothy; hut was he not Sir Jasper 
Harrington, young, rich, handsome, flatter¬ 
ed, and should she not at least be sensible of 
the honor done to her? Lady Harrington 
rang the bell; Jasper conducted Dorothy to 
the carriage; she dared not glance at him, 
nor did she see his low bow of farewell.. 
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FareTTell, farewell. The footman clambered 
up; the old chariot rolled away. Was this 
the eudiug of it all, love changed to anger, 
Dorothy crying among the cushions of the 
old coach? It is not the dragons nor the 
forests barring the way, but the i)riuce him¬ 
self who has turned aside. And so they go 
away from each other, and the shadows grow 
darker, and the clouds gather, and through 
the trees there floats a little soiTOwfnl echo 
full of pain. “ Farewell, farewell.” 

After the storm comes a lull, say the con¬ 
solers ; only they forget that the lull is at 
all times harder to endure than the storm. 
Every sharp keen sorrow has its excitement. 
The ship is foundering, but who and what 
will reach the port ? The hurricane is sweep¬ 
ing down the mountain-side, but there is the 
struggle to protect oiu’ dwelling. It is after¬ 
ward, when all is calm again, that the deso¬ 
lation is most desolate. It had been very 
terrible to Dorothy to go up and confront 
grand Lady Harrington, and to drive away 
feeling that a worse gulf than rank or riches 
had suddenly gaped between her and Jasper; 
but her brave little heart had never sunk , 
then as it sank when she was in’the quiet, 
ugly, sheltering old home again, with its lit¬ 
tle expressionless windows, and the syca¬ 
more-trees shading the green alley, and a 
heap of blotted exercise-books lyiug before 
her on the window-^Beat. This quiet was a 
hundred times more oppressive than a whirl 
could have been; it lay like a dead-weight 
on her heart, where no one could share it 
with her; it stretched out before her like a 
nightmare—so many days, so many nights. 
Nevertheless, she was spared many stings: 
she had a fine, just temper; she felt no bit¬ 
terness against Lady Harrington, scarcely a 
tender reproach against Jasper ; what tliey 
had said was from theii’ own side, and what 
it should have been. The little rej)roach 
that smarted was that Jasper should have 
asked her to sacrifice her father. ‘^How 
could he think I could be false to him, 
and yet trust me for true ?” said the faith¬ 
ful little daughter, with a sharp pang that 
he she loved should have tempted her to 
such unworthiness. Do not think that Mr. 
Flemyng or poor Mrs. Harriot sulfered for 
her suffering. Every act of hers toward 
them at this time was w^eighted with a 
double tenderness; she smiled bravely at 
them, although she fancied there could be 
no more smiles for herself through the long 
years. 

One day, when work was over, her fiither 
called to her from the garden. Dorothy 
knew dh'ectly that there was some diffi¬ 
culty on which she was to bo consulted, 
some entanglement which it wmuld tax her 
ingenuity to set right. She laid aside the 
muslin neckerchief she was hemming, and 
ran down the stairs. He was pacing up and 


down under the sycamores in the dim twi¬ 
light ; and at first, beyond a kind smile, took 
no n 9 tice of her. fallacem homiiium 

spem, fragilemque Fortunam!” she heard 
him saying, under his breath. Dorothy was 
used to these fits of absence when his mind 
was in the old folios where he really lived; 
she waited a moment, and then touched his 
arm. 

You want me. Sir, do you not ?” 

I, child ? No,” said Mr. Flemyng, mildly. 

Indeed, Sir, you called to me to come.” 

“ Did I ? There w^as something, I remem¬ 
ber. Perhaps my sister Foster know^s.” 

Is it the boys ?” suggested Dorothy. 

It was a letter, I believe. All, yes,” 
said Mr. Flemyng, changing his tone into 
one of concern; it is here. See, Dorothy; 
you will grieve to jiart with one of your pu¬ 
pils, a pleasant little lad, too, of good parts. 
It must have been that of which I desired 
to speak, for the letter has just been brought. 
And stay; there was something else which 
Evans told me at the time, something of Sir 
Jasper, I believe ; but it does not concern us 
so nearly, and it has slipped my memory.” 

Dorothy held the great gilt-edged sheet 
in her hand, and looked at her father with a 
quivering lip. 

It has slipped my memory,” he repeated, 
cheamily; and then went on, Barbara” (he 
often called her Barbara — her mother’s 
name), ^^Rolston has been here this evening 
about taking away little Dick. It would 
be a pity, for the boy has most amazingly 
progressed of late. But I forget something 
Rolston told me about the crops. He can 
not pay, and I thought it better to tell him 
the lad might remain.” 

“ Without payment. Sir?” 

Nay, child, we can afford an act of kind¬ 
ness now and then. We have young Mor¬ 
ton, and young I^arrington—” 

Dorothy held the letter to him silently. 
Mr. Flemyng took it, and glanced at it with 
a puzzled air. 

^L4h, I had forgotten,” he said, presently. 

We shall have little Harrington no longer. 
I have been rash again, I fear; but yet, if 
they are so poor—child, if they are so poor, 
ho may come. We shall never be the losers; 
or, if we are, it will be made right one day.” 

There was a tone of sincere gratitude about 
Lady Harrington’s letter announcing Ste¬ 
phen’s withdrawal. She thanked Mr. Flem¬ 
yng cordially, almost warmly. Dorothy 
knew that she had only taken the step be¬ 
cause she thought it well to break all the 
links between the Grange and the school; 
and it was a link, as the girl felt, for with 
Stephen by her side the separation from Jas¬ 
per did not seem so entire. Nor was this 
all. Besides the great ache, a hundred little 
stings seemed to dart out at her, petty and 
hateful, but none the less real. For the 
payment they received from Stejohen was of 
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no small consequence to the little lionsehold, 
and with this loss Dick Eolston suddenly 
fell upon their charity. Dorothy’s patience 
fled when she thought of Eolston’s false 
tongue, and of Dick’s appetite and copy- 
hooks. And what tidings were tliose which 
Evans had brought of Sir Jasper? Would 
vshe ever see him again ? Could she ever 
bear to see him ? Ah, yes, she could boar 
any thing, so that every now and then her 
hungry heart might have its craving stilled 
by a sight, however distant. To-morrow 
was Sunday, and then he would bo with his 
mother at church. Would the day ever 
come! It came at last, a sweet summer 
day, with a sky of tender, unfathomable 
blue, with larks whistling oxultingly, with 
honeysuckle flinging itself over the hedges, 
and the country people strolling along the 
deep lanes to the little ivy-covered, pictur¬ 
esque, damp old cliurch. Dorothy, Mrs. 
Foster, and Mr. Flemyng, with a train of 
half a dozen little boys, reached the lich¬ 
gate just as the Grange carriage drove up. 
Poor Dorothy! If only she could have sunk 
into the earth; if her father would but have 
hurried on. But no; his sister was on one 
arm, his daughter on the other, and ho stood 
back a little to lot my lady get out, and to 
lift his hat to her in his gentle, courteous 
fashion. Stephen, in a little red coat, was 
with her, and when ho saw Dorothy ho tried 
to break away, but my lady held his hand 
firmly. She never smiled more sweetly on 
the little group, wanting to show Dorothy 
that now it was all at an end, and she was 
conqueror, and bore no malice. Conqueror 
indeed, as the girl thought, with a sudden 
flush; it had been but an unequal combat 
between this great lady, with her riches and 
her rank and her jewels and her beauty, and 
herself. The tears rushed into her eyes as 
she courtesied, and knew that Lady Har¬ 
rington was smiling down upon her, and 
that Jasper was not there. They went into 
the little church one after another. Could 
Dorothy over forget that day ? She had 
thought that perhaps Jasper would go, but 
now she was sure he had gone; and the shad¬ 
ow and the reality are different enough, as 
we have all found out by this time. For 
some time she understood nothing, heard 
nothing; the passionate throbbing of her 
heart stilled all sounds excei^t a dull, monot¬ 
onous hum of voices, and every now and 
then the shrill crow of a cock in the farm¬ 
yard close at hand. By-and-by fiddles and 
bass-viols and flutes began to quaver from 
the singing-loft, and they all stood up to 
sing the morning hymn. It was an odd per¬ 
version of music, with quaint profane little 
runs and twirls about it; but tlie summer 
sunshine stqle lovingly into the church, and 
through the i^orch you could see cool green 
shadows, and the people sang out cheerily, 
and the straightforward simplicity of the I 


old psalm seemed to arrest Dorothy’s wan¬ 
dering fancies, and go direct to her heart. 
She had done right, and though it had cost 
her something, there was a sweet, serene 
consciousness which by-and-by would grow 
into peace. Dorothy had conquered more 
nobly than Lady Harrington, although just 
now she was feeling the jar and whirl of 
the conflict. Poor Mrs. Harriot clung to her 
and looked down on the little figure with 
wistful, tremulous looks, not even quite sure 
of the familiar tones, or whether it was 
right they should be standing tliere singing; 
and Dorothy caught Farmer Eolston’s tri¬ 
umphant eye. They wanted her indeed to 
protect them. There had been Love, young, 
strong, beautiful, opening wide his arms, 
and calling; and another Love, sad, weak, 
unconsciously imthetic, appealing mutely to 
her. She had chosen the most divine, and 
do you think that by-and-by she would not 
also learn its greater loveliness ? Nay, why 
do I say by-and-by? Though Jasper was 
gone, and Lady Harrington was conqueror, 
and the girl’s heart felt crushed and bruised, 
it was with her now, pouring in oil and wine. 

But there was something at hand which 
she little expected. When she had reached 
home, and had run up to her own room, a 
letter was lying on the table. How it got 
there Dorothy never knew; but she did not 
think about that at first; she caught it up 
and kissed it, and opened it greedily, long¬ 
ing for some line of reconciliation. 

“For Heaven’s sake, madam, send me word that’tis 
a cruel mistake, for I am almost distracted when I 
think upon that day. Sure, I must have been a wretch, 
or you could not have cast me off so ; but if you could 
only know a little how I love you, you would not be 
so hard. What, do you not love me well enough to 
give up your home for me, when I am willing to give 
up mine forever? My mother believes me to have 
gone to London, and so I was on the road, not caring 
much what came of me; but every step away from 
you costs me so dear that I have stopped at Mildon, 
at Will Carter’s coffee-house, until I hear one word 
from you whether you be not a little relented to one 
whose whole heart is yours. Dacres will send his boy 
for an answer to this. I could write forever, but that 
each moment seems an hour before I know my fate. 
One word will bring me to your feet—only say that no 
one shall stand between us. Sure you will not refuse 
to give up something for me ?” 

By the time sbe had finished it Dorothy 
was kissing the letter again, and raining 
dovTi tears upon it, it was so sweet to feel 
herself still loved, when she had been think¬ 
ing Jasper had cast her out of his heart for¬ 
ever. She was no haughty beauty, arrogant 
of conquest, and secure in her own charms, 
but rather thought so little of herself that 
it only seemed strange he sliould once have 
loved, and not that his love had ended. 
Give up something ? Ah! what would she 
not have given up that was her own, were 
it only out of gratitude for so sweet a plead¬ 
ing? It was not for herself; surely he 
would understand that now. I think it 
was the truest unselfishness of love which 
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gave lier strength to write the brave little 
w'orcls with which she answered that letter; 
hut perhaps there are not many men who 
would have read them so, and Jasper could 
not see the tears or the kisses. 

“Dear Sir, —The letter you have writ has given 
me a lively pleasure, for I feared I had not expressed 
myself in a proper manner, and that you had misun¬ 
derstood my meaning. I am very grateful for the 
honor you have showed me; but, indeed, what you 
wish can never be, for my lady was quite right in 
what she said, and I could never give up my dear 
father nor my poor aunt, that need so much care. 
Pray, Sir, do iK)t think any more about me, that am 
not worth it; but be sure that you have the prayers 
and heart-felt wishes of your most humble servant, 
“Dorotuy Flemyng.” 

And so he had. Innocent prayers that 
shielded him, perhaps, many a time. 

After that, although she heard no more 
from Jasper, Dorothy’s heart was lighter. 
She had a simple faith in his understanding. 
She thought he would think of her no more, 
and yet hoped he would think kindly. It 
would have hurt her terribly to know that 
foolish Jasper was away in London, fighting 
with love and pride and anger, vowing he 
would dream of her no more, and then, with 
a despairing fit ux)on him, that he would go 
fight the Americans, since life was not worth 
keeping with no hope of Dorothy. He went 
into many a wild place, hut still I think 
those prayers shielded him. 

At home Lady Harrington ruled with a 
high hand, making no sign of missing her 
eldest son; and Miss Montagu would have 
nothing to say to her suitors, hut drove over 
to the Grange periodically, and heard bits 
of Jasper’s letters, and drove back again in 
her great chariot, as she had driven that 
May evening when Jasper was coming in 
triumph from his wooing, and thought of 
him, sighing, every time she passed the bit 
of heathery common along which she had 
seen him ride with a smile upon his face; 
and Dorothy struggled and fought for the 
two gentle, dependent old people who rested 
upon her, and tamed the boys, and did bat¬ 
tle bravely with grim poverty, and never 
lost her brightness nor her lovable beauty 
in spite of all. 

It was only One Strength which could 
have made her so strong, for those were 
hard times with them—a hard summer, a 
luird autumn, a hard winter. The merciful 
cloud lay heavily now on poor Mrs. Harriot’s 
feeble faculties. She needed more care and 
soothing every month, and there was no one 
to give it but Dorothy. When Mr. Flemyng 
awoke to it, it distressed him so greatly 
that his daughter could only gently try to 
lead him fi:om the thought. She had a hun¬ 
dred little tender wdles and craftinesses 
which would have made you smile—or per¬ 
haps cry, if their pathetic side had struck 
you. And as for him, she had always been 
forced to be his protector since her mother 


died. His gentleness, his simplicity, his 
trustfulness, his fits of absence—all required 
her to be on the watch for him. He would 
give his coat to a beggar—or his wig either, 
for that matter—suffer himself to be de¬ 
frauded glaringly, and yet somehow he al¬ 
ways shamed the people who cheated him. 
It was so impossible to his nature to believe 
in wrong, that wrong had at least a desire 
to deck itself in better clothing before him. 

So the little household fared as best they 
might. The boys’ appetites sometimes ap- 
X)alled Dorothy; but she was a rare little 
housewife, and then, as has been said, she 
was a queen among them, and liked them 
as they liked her. But there w’as one ele¬ 
ment of discord. Dick Rolston had always 
been a big, hulking, unmannerly fellow; but 
since Mr. Flemjmg’s charity had been ex¬ 
tended to him, the boy had become almost 
intolerable, especially to Dorothy. There 
had been one or two gallant fights on her 
behalf; but Dick was too big to be van¬ 
quished, and the boys could do nothing ex¬ 
cept agree to hate and despise him—and 
avoid his great fist. Dorothy tried to con¬ 
quer him with her most winning ways, but 
in vain. Ho grudged even receiving her 
help in his lessons, and once was so insolent 
that it would have been oj)en rebellion if 
she had not flashed round upon him in 
her spirited manner. ^‘To a w^oman! For 
shame. Sir!” she said, with her eyes full on 
him; and my gentleman’s color rose, and he 
was mute. It may be imagined how the 
school crowed after this at their enemy’s 
discomfiture; but still it was in the dark or 
in corners, for fear of his fist. Mr. Flemyng 
had ever a w'ord of excuse, but Dorothy 
thought it hard they should do so much and 
get not even a grateful look for their pains. 
If she had possessed a wider experience of 
life, she might have found out that it was 
this very sense of obligation that goaded the 
boy. He knew that his father had taken in 
Mr. Flemyng, and he hated Mr. Flemyng for 
being a dupe, Dorothy for her kindness, him¬ 
self, perhaps, more than all. There was a 
heathenish w hirl in his little heart, but it 
w^as not altogether w^hat they fancied. 

Now^ and then would come a present of 
game from the Grange; otherwise all inter¬ 
course ceased. Once, when Dorothy went 
out through the great gates, which in my 
picture shut in the house and the play¬ 
ground, a pair of arms were flung round 
her neck, and there was Stephen, escaped 
from homo and tutor, to bring her a little 
ship he had made out of a walnut-shell, and 
full of a letter from Jasper and a lottery- 
ticket, which he said he had had that day 
sennight, and would have fetched, if she 
had let him. She walked back with him 
as far as the lodge, over brown autumn 
leaves, between hedges in wdiich scarlet 
berries burned. After that not much came 
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to recall that strange, dreamy time: Lady 
Harrington at church, Jasi)er’s horses exer¬ 
cising, his dogs hounding on her—this was 
all she knew of the Grange through the long 
winter. She did not even hear the talk of 
the villagers that Miss Montagu was to he 
my lady’s daughter-in-law, because she came 
so often to the Grange. Her step was as 
light, her coloring as bright as ever. Ho 
one noticed tliat she no longer sang about 
the house like a bird. She thought, when¬ 
ever she j)ermitted herself to think, that the 
ache was dying out of her heart, and then 
suddenlj^, when she least expected it, the 
oddest, most trilling thing in the world, 
would seem to wake it up. 

So the days went by—as the days go by 
for us all—and the weeks and the months. 
In the sirring Mrs. Harriot died, passing 
away very gently, until just at the last she 
cried out ‘‘Austin!” rapturously, and smiled 
at some one whom they did not £ee. Her 
death left a blank in the little household— 
a blank, in Mr. Flemyng’s case, mixed Avith 
a little vague trouble, which Dorothy no¬ 
ticed with a p.'ing, lest it might be the faint 
shadowing of the same cloud—but there was 
no other change. Ho news of Jasper—no 
break in the quiet monotony of the days. 

Lady HaiTington’s winter was worse than 
Dorothy’s, after all. She had lost Jasper, 
and a dreary foreboding of this came over 
her Avhen she oj)ened his letters, which were 
dry bones compared to his x)resence. “ Mr. 
Garrick has appeared in a new character,” 
“ Mr. Burke’s speech gaA^e extraordinary dis¬ 
satisfaction,” “’Tis said there was a high- 
Avay robbery last evening in Pall Mall,” 
were like the maxims of an exercise, and 
distracted poor Lady Harrington, who want¬ 
ed news, of her boy himself, and cared noth¬ 
ing in comparison for Garrick or Burke. She 
believed she had acted for the best; but yet, 
whenever she looked at the miniature the 
father’s eyes reproached her. “ What Avould 
the Grange have been between us?” they 
said; “ there are higher things than rank or 
fortune.” Once she A\^ent so far as to write 
to Jasper that if he would come back she be¬ 
lieved she could not be angry with him, what¬ 
ever he did. In his answer, which Avas slow 
in reaching her, he replied that he Avould 
never marry a woman Avho did not care 
enough for him to give up all, that he hated 
the Grange, and thought of going to the 
wars. 

But he did not go to the wars. One Sat¬ 
urday in Aj)ril news came to the village 
that Sir Jasper was lying ill in London, 
and my lady had ordered post-horses to 
meet her at Mildon, and Avas gone as fast 
as they could carry her to nurse him. E Av¬ 
ails, the under-gardener, brought down the | 
tidings, AAdiich spread pretty quickly, but | 
had not reached Dorothy when, in the after- ' 
noon, she started on a message she did not I 


like to Dick Rolston’s father at River Farm, 
a couple of miles from the school. Every 
noAv and then, on a half-holiday, she made 
these little unsatisfactory expeditions, which 
never produced any result. Rolston was as 
full of oily gratitude as Dick Avas surly, but 
times were alAvays bad, and Mr. Flemyng 
had promised; and Dorothy walked aAvay 
AAuth a baihing sense of Aveakness. 

She came home by the riA^er. All the way 
from Belford to Mildon it Avas a dee]3, broad 
stream, up and doAvn^ Avhich rafts used to 
creep, bringing coal and carrying back Avood 
to the port. On one side the shore shelved 
very gradually, llat graA’^elly reaches ran 
into the Avater, green Avith patches of the 
lleshy glasswort; on the other there were 
steep in-and-out banks, AAuth sweet little 
calm holloAVS, and trees dipping into them. 
As Dorothy came along these banks the sun 
Avas setting, and flooded every thing with 
intense golden light. The AA^ater blazed 
Avith it; tAvo or three coal-rafts, going up 
the river in slow procession, had hoisted 
old square sails, which caught the glory 
and gleamed like cloth of gold. There are 
commonplace things about us Avhich noAV 
and then also wear a glory, I fancy—rug¬ 
ged, Avorn, battered lives, some of them. 
The softest, tenderest shadows lay in the 
little curves of the bank, tiny leaves dain¬ 
tily uncurled themselA^es, primroses peeped 
out of the grass, and beyond the rounded 
points the golden river, strong and stead¬ 
fast, flowed doAvnAvard to the great sea. 
The girl gathered primroses with crumply 
leaves, and lingered to watch the rafts out 
of sight, when suddenly a rustle close at 
hand and a scream startled her— 

“ Oh, I shall droAvn ! I shall drown!” 

It was Stephen’s voice, and Dorothy flew. 
On the other side of the little holloAV into 
Avhich she had been looking the bank rose 
abruptly from the water. She heard crack¬ 
ling, rustling; above it all that shrill, x)ite- 
ous child’s cry, “ Oh, I shall droAvn, I shall!” 
Dorothy was on the spot in a moment, tear¬ 
ing aside the bushes, looking, scrambling, 
clutching. Down beloAV her, in the SAAuft, 
smooth Avater, the boy Avas hanging; the 
bough on which he was clambering had 
broken; he had caught at one Aveak branch 
after another—the last was even now crack¬ 
ing in his hold; his white, terrified face 
turned upward, the strong current sweep¬ 
ing round him, a little toy-ship entangled 
in the tAvigs. Dorothy was poAverless. She 
had no time for more than one horror-struck 
look, one piercing scream for help, Avhen the 
last feeble support broke; the poor little 
white face floated helplessly away. Oh, the 
anguish of that moment—the horror of see¬ 
ing liim borne from lier! And then sudden¬ 
ly she heard a shout, flying steals crashing 
through the brush-wood, and Dick Rolston 
came leaping toward her. “Pie is in the 
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watersLe cried. “There; there!’^ Dick 
dragged off his coat; arid was down the 
hank and in the river in a moment; strik¬ 
ing out gallantly for the spot where he had 
caught a glimiose of little Stephen. Dorothy 
ran along the hank crying for help; half 
blinded by the brush-wood that beat in her 
face; now and then catching sight of the 
golden gleaming river and Dick^s round 
head. She saw it disappear; and thought 
he was sinking; and screamed again more 
hoarsely; but he came up and shook him¬ 
self; and went on like a yoiuig otter; and 
disapiieared once more; and then she saw 
him making heavily for the shore; and knew 
that he had Stephen in his clutch. 

It was a terrible struggle. The cun-ent ran 
strongly, and his helpless burden dragged 
him down; and when he had nearly reached 
the shore he was so spent that he and 
Stephen were sinking together, when two 
men ran down, attracted by the cries, and 
jumped into the river, and with some diffi¬ 
culty got them out, both unconscious. They 
lay on the bank side by side, fair, delicate, 
tender-looking Stephen, and Dick with the 
sully lines still about his mouth, set hard 
with the might of that great struggle. The 
men scratched their heads and looked with 
rueful perplexity, while Dorothy was on her 
knees beside them trying all the simple 
means she could remember. 

“ Better hold them up by their heels, and 
let the water run out.’^ 

“Noa, thee shouldn’t. Thee should take 
a bit o’ ash, and lay un crosswise, and then 
car’ un—” 

“Will yon cany them to the school?” 
Dorothy said, getting up quickly. “ That 
is the nearest house. I will go on and have 
things ready.” 

She was as good as her word. When the 
men carrying their dripping burdens came 
in through the green gates, Dorothy was 
waiting at the door ; beds and hot blankets 
were ready, and little Molly sent as last as 
she could run for the doctor. Before Mr. 
Jones arrived Stephen was sensible again, 
and clinging to Dorothy; and then one aft¬ 
er another came terrihed stragglers from 
the Grange—Mrs. Williams the housekeeper, 
Mr. Ardley the tutor, Evans, and Dacres 
the gamekeeper—all frightened out of their 
wits. Stephen had escaped fi’om Mr. Ard¬ 
ley, it seemed, and made off to the river to 
sail his boat; and we know what followed. 
Mrs. Williams, panting out her gratitude, 
was ready to kiss Dorothy. 

“ I’m sure, miss, if my lady had lost both 
in one day!” she cried, with a gasp. That 
was the first news Dorothy had of Jasper’s 
illness. 

“ An amazing valuable life, vastly valu¬ 
able,” said Mr. Jones, anxiously. “ He must 
remain here for the present, and the most 
absolute quiet must be preserved. No sacri¬ 


fice is too great for a young' gentleman of 
his condition.” When Mr. Jones said that, 
the girl’s quick spirit revolted a little from 
Stephen, the culprit, about whom there was 
this ado, to poor surly Dick, the hero, over 
whom no one was fussing. But when she 
had carried oft' the reluctant ]\L'. Jones to 
his side, she found her father tenderly busied 
about him. 

“ I have sent Molly to the faiin, my dear,” 
he said, softly. “ Poor little lad, poor little 
lad!” 

“ My good Sir,” said Mr. Jones, pomxmusly, 
“permit me to congratulate you upon the 
favorable opinion which I believe I may 
venture to express upon young Mr. Stephen 
Harrington’s ultimate recovery. I had the 
honor of inoculating him for the small-x^ox. 
A most valuable life. Sir, vastly valuable.” 

“Sir,” answered Mr. Flemyng, mildly, 

“ perhaps not so valuable as this.” 

The next morning Stephen lay tossing 
about in a feverish attack brought on by 
the shock and wetting. ;Mr. Ardley had 
wiitten to Lady Harrington in St. James’s 
Square. Mrs. Williams established herself 
at the school to iiui’se Stephen; but Stephen 
would be nursed by no one but Dorothy, so 
that her being there was of no particular 
service, except when now and then there 
came a few minutes of unquiet sleep, and 
the giii would slip her hand from the clasp 
of the little hot fingers, and steal into the 
other quiet room, from which they had not 
shut out the sunshine, although Dick Rol- 
ston lay there—dead. 

Yes, Dick. Poor, suily, gruff, brave Dick. 
He had never revived. Somehow, when 
Stephen came round, they thought the 
stronger lad would soon recover, but the 
exhaustion of the struggle must have been 
too great. He could have saved himself, no 
doubt; and who knows the force of the in¬ 
stinct that he resisted? But he had clone 
something far grander, for he had given 
himself to save another, and in that mo¬ 
ment of heroism God had taken him. What 
would you have had better? Which of us 
would not ask for such an end, blotting out 
so much that was unworthy ? Do you think 
it was nothing to have gained those pitiful 
tears that were shed over him, IMr. Flemyng’s 
and Dorothy’s and little simple Molly’s, and 
the boys, coming in with hushed voices, one 
by one, to look reverently on the stiU young- 
face wearing its new glory, and ever after¬ 
ward to talk proudly of their school-feUow 
who had died like a hero ? That one look at 
his face swept away all remembrances that 
were not of the noblest. “He was always 
brave,” said one. “ He fought the fellows 
who were stoning the dog,” said another. 
Was it nothing to have gained such a mem¬ 
ory ? And he had no mother. Poor Dick! 
1 This was far better. 
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Dorotliy wept bitter tears for him cliiriug 
the long nights when Stephen tossed and 
fretted if she was not close at hand. She 
was wearied ont with all she had to do, 
and with an ever-present longing to hear 
how it fared with Jasper, fancying him ill, 
perhaps dying, and no word ever again to 
pass between them. Mrs.‘Williams every 
day went to the Grange to look after her 
staff there, and Mr. Ardley wandered sadly 
backward and forward, until he found a fel¬ 
low-student in Mr. Flemyug, and then the 
two used to pace up and down under the 
sycamores talking of this edition and that. 
Dorothy, sitting one afternoon at Stephens 
window, looked down with a little wonder 
at the long black figures with their wigs 
and three-cornered hats, and the boys play¬ 
ing solemnly, and the little stiff garden with 
daffodils flaunting in the sunshine, and the 
old sun-dial in the middle. Perhaps we 
never get over that feeling of wonder that 
all around us the world is so little changed 
when we are shaken to the centre. Stephen 
was ill, and JasiDer perhaps dying, and Dick 
lying dead, and all went on as if they had 
never been. Life brings an answer to the 
riddle, and a comfort from it, but it is al¬ 
ways wonderful, and for a time perx)lexing; 
and Dorothy leaned her head against the 
Avindow and thought of it. She did not 
notice a little commotion at the gates, nor 
Molly’s awe-stricken A^oice upon the stairs, 
but she heard the door open softly, and 
turned round to see Lady Harrington stand¬ 
ing there, with a face as white as her x)ow- 
dered haii\ 

May I come in f’ she said, in an eager 
whisjier. 

That is mamma!” cried out Stephen; and 
she was at his side with her arms round him 
in a moment. The room swam before Doro¬ 
thy, for there was another figure in the door- 
Avay—Jasper, in his caped riding-coat—Jas¬ 
per, pale, thin, changed, but Avith the old 
look in his eyes. 

Oh, ho must not come in!” Lady Har¬ 
rington said, quickly. Dorothy, run out 
and stoj) him!” 

Was she smiling? Was it a dream? 
What could she do ? Oh, Sir,” she was be- 
giuning, falteringly, when she found herself 
ill his hold. 

Only say you do not hate me—you for¬ 
give me, my dearest life! ’Tis almost im¬ 
possible that you should, and yet if you 
knew Avhat I have endured! ’Twas when I 
Avas ill that I saw my madness! "What, 
Avon’t you forgive me ? Nay, I will be for¬ 
given—I must! I see .it in yoiu’ eyes, that 
Avere eA^'or the SAveetest.” 

“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen.” It is the 
old love-song, eternally new. Look. In the 
little dingy passage there are two lovers, al¬ 
most silent in the dejith of their great joy; 
by Stcjihen’s bedside is jioured out the yearn¬ 


ing of a mother’s love ; in a quiet room hard 
by, still and iieaceful, .lies Dick, who had 
giA’^en his life for another. Ay, look! For, 
thank Hi^aven, though avo are sad and sin¬ 
ful, there come to us foreshadoAvings of what 
Ave may one day taste in its perfection and 
in its infinity. 

The old school-house xiassed into other 
hands Avhen Mr. Flemyng Avent to live, in his 
gentle, lingering way, at the Grange. Lady 
Harrington tended him kindly. Stex^hen was 
sent to Westminster. Jasper and Dorothy 
are together in their peaceful home Avhen we 
turn our backs ux^on them. It is a fareAvell 
again Avhich the trees Avhisper, but a fare¬ 
well Avithout the x^aiii. 

And Dick is not forgotten. 

THE ASTRONOMICAL YEAR. 

MONG the x^aces a stranger at Wash¬ 
ington visits with eagerness there is no 
one capable of giA'ing more satisfaction to a 
thoughtful mind than the National Observ¬ 
atory. It is not so much what one sees of 
arrangements, instruments, and achromatic 
glasses,, as what these and kindi-ed objects 
suggest, that makes the day one of red let¬ 
ters ever afterward in the memory. Take, 
for oxamx^le, the series of observations, made 
in many countries, extending over centuries, 
which has at length determined with great 
Xwecision that the astronomical or, as it is 
sometimes called, civil year consists of 365 
days, 5 hoiu’s, 48 minutes, and 49.7 seconds. 
This length, as is generally known, is about 
six hours greater than it was according to 
the estimates relied uxion at the beginning 
of the Christian era. Reckoning by the data 
these last give, one day is lost every four 
years. Such an error, standing uncorrected 
for any considerable length of time, would 
1)0 certain to x>roduco aAvkward results. The 
day might come when harvest-home would 
return before the seed had germinated, 
Michaelmas be postponed to the end of Avin- 
ter, and Chiistmas occur in the vernal equi¬ 
nox. In fact, winter and summer, sx)ring 
and autmnn, as the years went round, would 
be perpetually changing xfiaces. It became 
necessary, therefore, in all countries where 
the astronomical year was recognized, to 
correct the calendar at intervals to x)revent 
the increase of an evil for winch no x>rovis- 
ion Avas made. 

Julius Ciesar was probably the first man 
in authority who attempted a permanent 
correction of the calendar, assisted by So¬ 
sigenes, an Egyptian astronomer. Their de¬ 
vice was to add a day every fourth year to 
February, and the principle adopted was so 
excellent that it has been both retained and 
extended to the xn-esent time. This correc¬ 
tion of time Aras ordered to be made in all 
countries where the Roman authority was 
acknowledged, and to secure a uniformity of 
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dates, the sixth day before the kalends of 
March was to be reckoned twice, for which 
reason the fourth year, now called leap-year, 
was by the Eomaus designated bissextile. 
But this ingenious contrivance did not make 
the calendar perfectly correct. The civil 
year was still at variance with the astronom¬ 
ical. There was a suridusage of eleven min¬ 
utes in tiie former after the double day had 
been added to it—a trifling error for a man’s 
lifetime, but, when multii)lied by centuries, 
a marked quantity, threatening to interfere 
not only with social arrangements, but wnth 
the very existence of ecclesiastical law. The 
new Julian year was indeed a gTeat gain 
over the old Roman year. It was a close 
ai)proximation to correct measurement of 
time. But it contained an element of error, 
and could not remain permanently in use, 
unless a means of absorbing the miscalcula¬ 
tion it i^efpetuated could be discovered. 

The necessities of the Catholic Church ul¬ 
timately led to the requisite improvement. 
The Council of Nice, which had assembled 
in the year 325 a.d., ordered, among other 
matters, that Easter should be celebrated on 
the first Sunday after the full moon next 
following the vernal equinox. This was a 
guide to other church festivals. Advent-Sun- 
day, Ascension-day, Whitsuntide, Trinity- 
Suuday, the forty days of Lent, the Ember- 
days, the Rogation-days, and others depend¬ 
ed upon Easter. They had become, in the 
course of ages, fasts and festivals intermin¬ 
gled with daily concerns of life. Planting 
and harvesting, dairy-work and sheep-shear¬ 
ing, felling of timber and salving of kine, 
brewing ale, preparing conserves, curing 
meats, housing garden-stuffs, distilling do¬ 
mestic spirits, and drymg medicinal herbs, 
grew during the Dark Ages into supersti¬ 
tious connection with certain holy days. 
But as every revolving year failed to bring 
the earth quite back to the same point in 
the ecliptic, the sun that warmed, the stars 
that were supposed to vivify, and the ele¬ 
ments that nourished the sown seed grew 
slack in their work. The value of old tradi¬ 
tions decreased. Calculations failed. Farm¬ 
ers believed the seasons to be changing. In 
the fifteenth century nine days of variation 
had taken place, and the gap was constant¬ 
ly widening. 

Even dui’ing the previous century the dif¬ 
ference between the two years—astronom¬ 
ical and civil—had become sufficiently im¬ 
portant to force upon the attention of pope 
and conclave the necessity of correcting the 
calendar. At the Council of Nice the vernal 
equinox had fallen on the 21st of March: it 
now fell on the 12th of the same mouth. The 
celebration of Easter, and of all feasts and 
fasts depending upon it, was therefore put 
out of joint. This caused infinite confusion, 
and for at least two centuries before its ac¬ 
complishment the enterprise of bringing the 


two years together again was meditated and 
discussed by scholars. But for the interrup¬ 
tion of the preliminary calculations by the 
death of John Muller, the astronomer select¬ 
ed to advise the pontiff, it would probablj^ 
have been effected by Sixtus IV. instead of 
Gregory XIII. Being thus deprived of the 
assistance of the man best able to accom¬ 
plish his object—the well-known founder 
of the Nuremberg printing-house, and tlio 
most eminent astronomer of the fifteenth 
century—Sixtus lost the honor of effecting 
the useful design. 

There is little cause of regret, however, 
on that score. Pope Gregory XIII. was not 
only a friend to, but a devotee of, science. 
The task of reform could not have fiillen 
into better hands. He was distinguished 
for his learning, and although succeeding to 
the pontificate when past seventy years of 
age, made the thirteen years of his rule il¬ 
lustrious by the promotion of education at 
Rome and throughout his states. His change 
of the Julian calendar, in spite of bitter op¬ 
position, to that which has since been called 
the Gregorian, did much to redeem the Rom¬ 
ish Church from its reputation of universal 
hostility to science. 

To restore the civil year to a correspond¬ 
ence with the astronomical, he ordered that 
the 5th of October, 1582, should be called the 
15th. To x^revent the intrusion of the same 
errors in the measurement of time in future 
ages, and to secure the recurrence of tlie 
festivals of the church at the same period 
of the year, he further decreed that every 
year whose number is not divisible hy four 
should consist of three hundred and sixty- 
five days; every year which is so divisible, 
but not divisible by ene hundred, of three 
hundred and sixty-six days; every year di¬ 
visible by one hundred, but not by four hun¬ 
dred, of three hundred and sixty-five; and 
every year divisible by four hundred, of three 
hundred and sixty-six. A more perfect cor¬ 
respondence of the civil and astronomical 
years wiU probably never be obtained. Aft¬ 
er the lapse of four thousand two hundred 
and thirty-seven years the error will be less 
than one day. In the preparation of this 
rule every source of disagreement is esti¬ 
mated, and as far as possible corrected. The 
allowance of an extra day every foiirth year 
is indeed a small excess; but this is not al¬ 
lowed to accumulate, for at the commence¬ 
ment of every century the centennial year is 
not to consist of three hundred and sixty-six 
days, or, in other words, is not to be counted 
a leap-year, unless its number can be divided 
by four hundred, 'fhus the year 1600 was 
a leax^-yoar, and the year 2000 will be the 
same; but the years 1700 and 1800 contained, 
and the year 1900 wiU contain, only 365 
days. 

And now comes in a note from history 
which ought never to be forgotten. This 
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decree of Gregory XIII., exacted by necessi¬ 
ty, founded upon science, universal in bene¬ 
fit, recommended by common-sense, tainted 
■with no superstition, and asking in its ac¬ 
ceptance no concession of religious faith—a 
decree that commended its terms by their 
universal application, met a -want that -was 
every -where felt, settled a question that 
had vexed the -world for half a decade of 
centuries, and corrected, as it was allowed 
to do by men of science, an evil that was 
felt through every ramification of the social 
condition of Eurox)c—was accepted in Italy 
and Spain only. France partially adopted 
it, which was no better than to have reject¬ 
ed it. As for England, she would none of 
it ,* nor Germany, nor the Northern States, 
nor Holland, nor Russia. The authoritative 
demand of tlie pope for immediate and uni¬ 
versal adoption of the reformed calendar, 
no matter by what sufficient reasons reeom- 
mended, or necessities required, or good ren¬ 
dered certain, was to be resisted. Con¬ 
science, stone-blind or enlightened, required 
opposition to whatever proceeded from 
Rome, and was to be obeyed. It reminds 
one of the couplet good, eccentric Rowland 
Hill—not he of the postage reform, but his 
godly ancestor of even higher renown—used 
to repeat at his table whenever sectarian 
prejudices had hindered his philanthropic 
labors: 

“ Begone, old bigotry, abhorred 
By all who love our common Lord!” 

The states which acknowledged the ec¬ 
clesiastical sovereignty of the Bishop of 


Rome gave willing compliance to Pope 
Gregory's decree. The Protestant states 
delayed. All through the long reign of 
Elizabeth, the tyranny of James, the fickle¬ 
ness of Charles I., and the Commonwealth 
the old style obtained in England. It was 
not until the days of George the Second 
that England and her colonies adopted the 
Gregorian calendar. The decree was issued 
in 1582. Parliament established its pur¬ 
port as the law of the land in 1751. Other 
Protestant states followed — always with 
protest, however, against the authority of 
the pope. 

Russia adheres, or did ten years ago, to 
the Julian calendar. The business incon¬ 
venience of this is great. Letters to foreign 
countries, orders for shipments, times of de¬ 
parture for steamers and sailing vessels, 
news from abroad, advertisements of the 
holding of international lairs, and one 
knows not what besides, must all bear two 
dates—old style and new. Tlie mariner can 
not read the nautical almanac, nor the 
merchant accept a draft from abroad, nor 
the broker determiue foreign exchanges, 
without having two dates at hand. Ad¬ 
vices can not be understood, bills of lading- 
can not be made effective, telegrams can not 
be compreliended, without an extra labor, 
small in each instance, but large in the ag¬ 
gregate, which the Julian calendar in Rus¬ 
sia imposes. Does he mean old stylo or 
new?” is a question asked in St. Peters¬ 
burg and Moscow thousands of times in a 
day. 
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You have chosen coldly to cast away 
The love they tell you is faithless found. 

Pity or trust it is vain to pray— 

Your heart they have hardened, your senses bound. 
You have broken the wreaths that clasped you 
round, 

The strength of the vine and the opening flower: 

Love, torn and trampled on stony ground, 

Is left to die in its blossom hour. 

Well, go your ways; but, wherever they lead. 

They can not leave me wholly behind. 

From the flower, as it falls, there falls a seed 
Whose roots round the roots of life shall wind. 

So sure as the soul in the flesh is shrined. 

So sure as the fire in the cloud Is set. 

Be you ever so cold or ever so blind. 

You shall find and fathom and feel me yet. 

As the germ of a tree in the close dark earth 
Struggles for life in its breathless tomb. 
Quickening painfully into birth. 

Writhing its way up to light and room; 

As it spreads its growth till the great boughs loom 
A shade and a greenness wide and high. 

And the birds sing under the myriad bloom. 

And the top looks into the infinite sky; 

So shall it be with the love to-day 
Flung under your feet as a worthless thing. 

Tlie hour and the spot I can not say 
Where the seed, fate-sown, at last shall spring: 
VoL. XLVL— No. 271.—5 


Beyond, it may be, the narrow ring 
Of our little world in swarming space. 

After weary length of journeying. 

It shall drop from the wind to its destined place. 

But somewhere, I know, it shall reach its height! 

Sometime it shall conquer this cruel wrong! 

The sun by day, and the moon by night. 

Shower and season, shall bear it along. 

You will sleep and wake while it waxes strong 
And green beside the appointed ways. 

Till, full of blossom and dew and song, 

You shall find it there after many days. 

Perchance it shall be amid long despair 
Of toiling over the desert sand; 

When your eyes are burned by the level glare. 

And the staff is fire to your bleeding hand. 

Then the waving of boughs in a silent land. 

And a wonder of green afar shall spread. 

And your feet as under a tent shall stand. 

With shadow and sweetness about your head ; 

And my soul, like the unseen scent of the flower. 
Shall circle the heights and the depths of the 
tree: 

Nothing of all in that consummate hour 
That shall not come as a part of me! 

This world or that may my triumph see— 

But love and life can never be twain. 

And time as a breath of the wind shall be, 

When we meet and grow together again! ’ 
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TOMB OF SEOITNDUS. 


CADALLAN IX ROME TO PENDA IN BRITAIN. 

Xth day of Quinctilis, 

Year of Rome DCCCXXXV. 

B eloved FEIEND,— see how I keep 
my promise - to tell you, hy letter, all 
about the home life of Komaus, who are just 
now our masters. I write on triple-weft 
charta Augusta, as smooth as a lady’s cheek, 
and which takes the color for my drawings 
more kindly than does any other sort of the 
paper of Egypt. 

I have come, as you know, as a messenger 
from Agricola, now among the hills of Cale¬ 
donia, hearing a laurel-decked letter to his 
late consular associate, Titus Flavius Domi- 
tian, for whom the soldiers shouted Imfiera- 
tor! and he now wears the purple. It is our 
best policy, dear Penda, to serve well when 
we can not reign; and it is for that reason 
fchat I joined the army and am now here. 
I am lodged in the house of the young pa¬ 
trician Cains Cornelius Tacitus, who, you 
know, married Julia, the sweet daughter of 
Agricola, in the very year when her father 
was made governor of Britain. 

I will not now tell you of our perilous 
journey through Gaul. I will only write 
that I crossed the Channel from the chalk 
cliffs to Gessoriacum in a large galley on a 
calm day, with ten horsemen who composed 
my guard, and their spirited little beasts 
and mine from the pastures of Flavia Caesa- 
riensis, as our masters call the country of 
our beloved Iceui. Across broad plains and 
dismal marshes, and over great wooded hills 
and lofty mountains, we made »ur way into 


Italy, and entered Eome by the Flaviuian 
Way, which is lined with tombs or sepulchral 
urns. The laws of the Twelve Tables for¬ 
bid all burials within the city, and so the 
graves of the poor and the stately urns hold¬ 
ing the ashes of the rich (for they burn the 
bodies) are by the way-side. These tombs 
are sometimes made at the public exi^ense. 
I send you a drawing of one of the plainer 
sort. It is that of Marcus Aui-elius Secun- 
dus, one of Augustus Caesar’s veteran sol¬ 
diers. It bears his effigy, by which you may 
see how honored men dress on public occa¬ 
sions. I also send you one of an elegant urn 
that stands upon a pedestal of porphyry, not 
far distant from the other. It is wrought of 
black marble, such as the statue of Seneca 
has just been made of. Upon the lid stands 
a sorrowing boy with a torch inverted so as 
to extinguish it. This is a favorite way here 
of symbolizing the end of life. 

So soon as we had entered Rome my 
guai*ds, before partaking of refr'eshments, 
hurried to the Teinjile of Concord, on the 
slope of the Capitoline, to pay their vows to 
their gods; while I, with better knowledge, 
learned from the venerated priests of the 
groves, breathed a silent hymn of gratitude 
to the Omnipotent One whose chief minister 
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rules the day. After ablutions at the ther¬ 
mae on the Via Lata, I passed slowly along 
the Via Sacra in meridian heat, resting a 
little in the shade of the Arch of Titus, and 
thence to the audience chamber of the im¬ 
perial home on the Palatine. I put Agric¬ 
ola’s dispatches into the hands of the em¬ 
peror, and then sought the house of Tacitus 
in the Garin®, at the corner of a little angi- 
portns. 

The emperor treats me kindly, for I bore 
him good news. He commended me to sen¬ 
ators and nobles, who call me Cadallan the 
Pictor; and sometimes, in good nature, they 
fondle me as they would a girl, for I am fair 
and ruddy, and they look upon picture-mak¬ 
ing, in wliich I delight, as effeminate busi¬ 
ness, fitting for the occux)ation of the de¬ 
spised Greeks only. But it suits my fancy 
and serves ns both, for by a few lines and a 
little color I can tell you more about the 
home life of this i^eople than by writing over 
many leaves. 

I have been a welcome guest in some of 
the best liouses in Rome; and with the bright 
young Caius Plinius Cecilius Secundus, who 
pleads so eloquently before tlie courts of the 
centumviri and the senate, I have visited 
his country house at Laurentum, seventeen 
miles from the city, which belonged to his 
uncle and foster-father, the admiral who lost 
his life at Stabi® when Pompeii and Hercn- 
laneum were buried in lava and ashes seven 
years ago. Ho is enlarging and adorning it. 
I have also been to VaiTo’s villa at Casinuin, 
which Antony plundered and greatly in¬ 
jured ; but it is magniticeut even now. I 


have learned much of Roman life by con¬ 
tinued observation and inquiry, and what 
I have learned I will now tell you. 

There are two sorts of houses in Rome. One 
is for the common people, merchants and me¬ 
chanics, and they are called insulWj because 
there are several of them in a group, like lit¬ 
tle islands. Those of each group are gener¬ 
ally owned by one man, who hires the houses 
to others. In one of tliese, close by the Ap- 
piaii Way, lived that Paulus, a Jew (whom 
yoiu* father, as he told me, saw here), who 
was brought to Rome a prisoner about twen¬ 
ty years ago, accused by his countrymen of 
sedition, because he proclaimed a new relig¬ 
ion started in Jud®a by a man who, they 
say, declared himself to be King of the Jews, 
and which has made so great a stir there and 
here that the emperor has forbidden these 
Chrisiia'ns, as they are called, assembling to¬ 
gether. These plainer houses are usually one 
story in height, with only three, and some¬ 
times four, rooms. 

The other sort of houses, belonging to 
people of quality, is called domus. Some of 
these are inagnihcent, and have as many 
as four floors, one above the other. The 
hrst floor is for the use of the servants, and 
the bath. The second floor contains the 
grand ai)artments for guests and the fam¬ 
ily, including the great eating-hall. The 
new city will be much more magnificent 
than the old one 'was when Nero, as many 
believe, set it on fire eighteen years ago. 
The streets are made wider, and are ke])t 
clean by great sewers, and rivers of w^ater 
that flow through it from the distant hills 
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along magnificent aqueducts. The houses 
are larger than before, and niauy are built 
of Alban stone, and are so inade fire-proof. 

Before the better sort of houses are vesti¬ 
bules, or open courts, adjoining the street. 
Each house incloses a vestibule on three 
sides. In the middle portion is the front¬ 
door, two-leaved in form, furnished with 
a movable lock, and also bolts and bars. 
Some of these doors are very elegant. I 
have seen one made of polished marble, and 
two others were of bronze. Such is the 
janua of the son of Nero’s wealthy freed- 
inau on the Vicus Tuscus. Rich ornaments 
cover many of them, and the locks also hear 
beautiful devices. The keys are multiform, 
as the drawings show. Some smaller keys, 
for securing chests and cabinets, are fasten¬ 
ed to finger-rings, and used as seals upon 
the mouths of the amphorae of the wine-cel¬ 
lar, which none but the master dare break. 
Most of the doors have knockers made of 
bronze, often of curious workmanship, such 
as you see here, which shows a satyr’s 


head. Many have bells hanging outside. 
These knockers and bells summon the por¬ 
ter, who is chained within the ostium, or 
front hall, close to the door (with a fettered 
dog for his comxjanion), and has a little 
room within reach of his tether. Some of 
these bells are beantifully wrought, as you 
see; and on one of them, used in this hos¬ 
pitable house, is a Greek inscrijRion in Ro¬ 
man letters that signifies Earth, Air, Fire, 
and Water, which, Seneca taught, are the 
four elements of nature. The same bells 
are used for calling the family from bed and 
to their meals. Tliey are also hung at the 
gates of the temples, and smaller ones are 
often fastened to the necks of horses, oxen, 
and sheep, attached to straps. The city 
watchmen carry them at night. I give you 
the forms of some of them, but I can not 
send you their sweet sounds, which often 
rival the melody of the nightingale in your 
own dear Canti. I am told that in Athens 
the doors of houses close upon the streets 
open outward, and that persons about to go 
out knock on the inside to notify the passer¬ 
by on the narrow pavement to get out of 
the way. 

In the event of a marriage the doors here 
are adorned with pots and wreaths of bay 
and myrtle, and musicians play in the vesti¬ 
bule, while the people stand in crowds at 
the gate, and there receive each a little 
bride-cake, made of white hour from the 
corn of Dalmatia, mixed with anise and new 
wine. A birth is announced by suspending 
a chaplet of sweet flowers, such as the rose 
of Persia and the heliotrope of Sicily, upon 
the front-door. A death is indicated by pots 
of cyxiress set in front of the door. Some¬ 
times, on festive occasions, the whole vesti¬ 
bule is covered with branches of trees and 
flowering shrubs. So covered was the street 
court of Senator Dentatus, the other day, 
when his daughter was married to a nephew 
of Flavius Josephus, an honored Roman Jew 
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uow living here, and a great favorite of 
the Empress Domitia. In the evening the 
whole space was lighted by many-colored 
lanterns, which made the tailing waters of 
the fountain appear like a shower of pre¬ 
cious stones. 

I have spoken of the bath on the lower 
floor. There is one in every good house, for 
the Romans have learned from the Greeks 
the advantages of cleanliness. Tliey never 
fail to bathe just before the evening meal, 
the principal one of the day, which is par¬ 
taken of by the higher classes at about the 
ninth hour. There are magnificent public 
baths open every day from sunrise till sun¬ 
set to all classes of people. Connected with 
these are ample places for exercise and 
amusement, schools, and halls for eating, 
where the bathers pay for what they con¬ 
sume. The price for a bath is only one 
quadrans, the smallest copper coin in use 



hero. Children are admitted free. Men 
and women have generally bathed together; 
but a more decent way has been introduced 
in the new thermse, where they have sepa¬ 
rate apartments. Bathers who can afford it 
hire men or l)oys to rub them with x)^iniice, 



or with an iron instrument called a strigil, 
and also with a sponge or towel. The poor 
rub themselves. 

The baths are generally divided into five 
compartments. The bather first enters a cold 
room called the frigidarivm, where the dis¬ 
robing is done. From this ho passes into 
the topidarlum, or warm room. Out of the 
warm-air room ho goes into the audafio, or 



INTERIOR OF BATllING-ROOM. 


sweating-room, which is filled with warm 
vapor, and thence into the bath-room, which 
is furnished with a largo marble basin with 
a wide rim, whereon the bathers sit waiting 
their turn to be rubbed, or rub themselves. 
Under tlie sweating and bath rooms are the 
fires that give heat to the air and water. 

After leaving the bath the batlier passes 
slowly through the sweating-room into the 
tepidarium. There he is anointed with i)er- 
furaed oils brought from a room back of the 
frigidarinm, where it is kept in jars on 
shelves like those in the shop of an apoth¬ 
ecary. After remaining in the te})idarium 
long enough to become cool, the bather goes 
into the frigidarinm and dresses liimself. 
The several rooms which form a comi)lete 
bath may be seen in the drawing, beginning 
with tlie hot bath on the left, and passing to 
the riglit, through the sweating, the warm, 
and the cold room, to the perfume cliamber. 
Very rich women sometimes bathe in milk, 
because it makes the skin soft and white. 
Nero’s queen, Poppaea Sabina, the marvelous¬ 
ly beautiful as well as the marvelously wick¬ 
ed usiu’per of Octavia’s bed, kept fifty she- 
asses, even when journeying, which were 
milked to furnisli lier with the means for a 
daily bath in the fluid. 

The atrium, or large family apartment, is 
the most important room in the house. The 
rich fit it uj) in great splendor sometimes, 
for in it they receive their guests, and also 
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tlie train of i)eople who come daily to pay 
their respects to the master of the house, or 
to accept presents of tfood or money, or fa¬ 
vors of some kind. Many ricli and great 
men have a host of sucli retainers, who are 
called clients, and take pride in the number 
of them. In the more simple days of the re¬ 
public they were often invited to dine with 
the master, but now they accept food, which 
they carry away in a basket, or take an 
equivalent in money. With this custom the 
wits are making merry. 

Sometimes the ceiling of the atrium may 
be seen painted in gay colors, or covered 
with beaten gold. The waUs have pictures 
painted on them reiiresenting the gods, or 
scenes of love, war, and of the chase, or are 
hung with rich stuffs from the looms of Per¬ 
sia and lud, while the floors are often made 
of many-colored stones in beautiful foiTns. 
In niches stand marble statues, and upon 
brackets are busts, and from the ceiling 
hangs a lamp of excellent workmansliip. In 
this room the family daily assemble, and 
here the morning sacrifice is made at a little 
altar. Here also the wax figures of the an¬ 
cestors of the family are kept. In the atrium 
the pedagogue often teaches the children 
grammar, and there the mother, if she be 
faithful, instructs them in the higher moral¬ 
ities of life. Alas! there are few Cornelias 
now. Most of the Roman matrons ought 
to blush if they look upon her statue when 
they cross the Forum Rornannm. 

The spinning and weaving implements of 
the household may bo often ibund in the 
atrium, and scattered about are the toys of 
children. In one corner, covered with a cur¬ 
tain, may be seen a case filled with books 
from Greece, and a few from the pens of Ro¬ 
mans, and to these the booksellers from the 
Vi CHS Sandalarins—where the shoe-makers 
abound—often make additions. It seems 


a little curious, dear Penda, that these two 
trades should be carried on together in the 
same street, jointly supplying the head with¬ 
in and the ieet without with needful things. 
But I must not pause to reflect, but will 
proceed to say that in this atrium is the 
focusj or fire-place, dedicated to the lares of 
the family. It is the family altar, for these 
people really worship fire under gross sym¬ 
bols, as we do in more ethereal similitudes. 
Until the reign of Tiberius Caesar the cook¬ 
ing was done at the fire in the atrium, for 
there was none elsewhere; but now there is 
a separate apartment for that business. 

In the atrium yon may also see many seats, 
some veiy plain, and nothing more than a 
wooden stool with three legs. Others are 
more elegantly' wrought, and have cushioned 
backs, with cushions on the seats, made of 
down or feathers or the blossom of the sweet 
calamus, covered with cloth made brilliant 
with Tyrian dyes. Sometimes they are made 
of osiers, with high hollow backs, and some¬ 
times they are curiously inlaid with wood, 
ivory, gold, and silver. I saw one that 
was brought from Persia, and jiresented to 
Augustus Caesar, that was made wholly of 
ivory, and has cushions covered with silk 
from Damascus. Here, too, may bo seen lit¬ 
tle tables for the seamstresses and for other 
purimses, some elegantly wrought after the 
manner of the seats. There, too, are chests 
with drawers, presses for clothing, and cask¬ 
ets with jewels; and at wedding times the 
nuptial couch is placed in the atrium—the 
room most sacred to the family—opposite to 
the entrance door. 

The culiua, or kitchen, is near the eating- 
hall. There all the cooking is done, and 
from it the filled dishes are carried to the 
eatiug-liall or to the diwta. The utensils in 
the kitchen are many in number and kind, 
from the little short-handled spoon to tin* 
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great long-handled one (with wliich the 
chief cook, sitting like a king upon a high 
stool, reaches to every kettle and tastes the 
broth), or the stately caldron in which the 
meats and vegetables are seethed. The 
cooks here require a great number of 
utensils, for they have a larger variety of 
food from the earth, air, and water to i^re- 
pare than those of Britain, where diet is sim¬ 
ple. Some of the caldrons, made of coi>- 
per, are of enormous size. Tlie saucepans 
are also made of copper, and often have or¬ 
namented handles. There are skillets of 
pottery and iron; small pots and kettles; 
frying-pans, broilers, and steamers; , ladles, 
flesh-hooks, colanders, and fine strainers; 
salt-cups, and boxes filled with powdered 
spices from the East; jars of honey; knives 
with curiously wrouglit handles of wood, 
stags’ horns, and ivory; dishes for gravy, 
sometimes made of silver; broad plates for 
the flesh, and deep dishes for soups; and 
vases for oil, vinegar, and liquors. I might 
mention other things; but what I have said, 
with the drawings and explanations, will 
give you an idea of the furnishing of a Ro¬ 
man kitchen for cooking, with a kind of stove 
made of baked earth, and a charcoal fire. 

Among the drawings is one of a beautiful 
strainer, which a client of Cossus gave to that 
master of oratory not more than a month 
ago. It came from a Corinthian kitchen; 
and as you are little acquainted with the re¬ 
ligion of the Greeks, I will explain the fig¬ 
ures in the device, which are made of raised 
silver, on the handle. At the lower end is 
the god Pan, with a goat’s ears, horns, and 


legs, pushing a full goat that is standing 
upon its hinder feet. Between them is a 
Pan’s pipe, an instrument of music made of 
reed, on which is a horn full of fruit, denot¬ 
ing ifienty. Above them are two wild-boars, 
and again above these is a sheep. Near tin* 
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strainer is an idol fixed upon a stick, at tlie 
foot of a tree, in front of an altar on which 
arc two pomegranates; by it are seen a spear 
and harp. Cossus tells me that his client 
says these figures have a symbolical rela¬ 
tion to some religious rites of the Greeks in 
the worship of Bacchus, an ancient Indian 
god—the god of wine, and dinnkards ayIio 
are made half beasts by it—and that this 
strainer was used for clearing the liquors in 



the kitchen by the butler before the cup¬ 
bearer carried them to the master and his 
guests at table. 

The ordinary meats used here are veal, 
beef, lamb, mutton, pork, the flesh of goat-s, 
and poultry, such as geese, hens, ducks, ca¬ 
pons, and pullets. Tlie deer, hare, rabbit, 
and dormouse rank among the delicacies. 
So also do i^eacocks, partridges, hens from 
Africa, pigeons, and several smaller kinds 
of birds, such as the tlirush, vroodcock, and 
turtle-dove. The wild-boar is occasionally 
seen upon table; so also is the flesh of the 
bear. Fish of many kinds are plentiful; 
and some are regarded not only as delicacies, 
but as luxuries. The turbot is a favorite on 
the royal table, where it is drowned in olive- 
oil from yenafrum. Mullets are dainties, 
and herrings from Lipara are eagerly sought. 
Lampreys from the Sicilian whirlpool are 
eaten only by the rich, and delight the ejii- 
cure. Lobsters and crabs are eaten cold, 
with sliced eggs; and oysters fr’om Pelorus 
are great dainties. They have a variety of 
sauces: and at the table of Licetus I partook 
of a dish highly seasoned with pepper fr’om 
the Indian isles and salt from Sarmatia. It 
was composed of flesh small minced, and 
mixed with vinegar, blood, toasted cheese, 
parsley, cummin, thyme, coriander, and oth¬ 
er odoriferous herbs and seeds, onions roast¬ 
ed in ashes, poppies, dried grapes, honey, and 
pomegranate kernels, and made into the con¬ 
sistency of a pudding or sausage. 

Here we have vegetables unknown in our 
dear Britain. The delicious asparagus from 
the gardens of Laurentum, radishes fr’om 
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MartiniB, turnips from Thebes, beets from 
Ascra, cabbages, musbrooms, and truffles 
t’rom the surrounding fields, are all plentiful 
in their season. Cucumbers and water-mel 
ons abound. Peaches come from the Levant, 
and delicious apples from the orchards of 
Tivoli. Nuts, and cakes rich with butter, 
fine-flavored with almonds, or sweet with 
honey, are served with the wine, which is 
often spiced and sweetened and cooled into 
delicious draughts by snow brought from 
the Apennines, which is carried about the 
streets in little chariots lined with straw. 
The cooks are mostly Greeks or Sicilians, 
and are very expert. It is said that one in 
the emperoPs kitchen has boiled and roast¬ 
ed the two halves of a pig at the same time 
without dividing it; and another has made 
pork appear to the taste like fish and wood- 
pigeon; while a third, from Syracuse, so dis¬ 
guised a herring that Domitian thought it 
was a lamprey. But the emperor is no epi¬ 
cure, and is as easily served as deceived. 
He cares not wdiether he washes dowm his 
Malian apple witii a draught of cold water 
or of the costliest wine. 

And now, dear Penda, having shown you 
the kitchen and the food there prepared for 
the table, I will lead you iuto the great ban- 
(piet-hall, that you may see in what manner 
the patricians of Romo take their meals. 

Ill ancient days the eating-hall was on the 
lower floor; but in the course of time, when 
luxury brought in now manners, and the 
soft Greek habit of lying upon a couch at 
table, instead of sitting upright as the stur¬ 
dier old Romans and the Greeks' own stm- 
dier ancestors did, became fashionable, the 
dining-room was placed on the same floor 
with the atrium. It was anciently called 
the cmnaculum, or room to dine in, but now | 


it is called the triclimum, because the table- 
couches are generally made to hold three 
persons each. There is also in each house 
a smaller room for children and others to eat 
in, called the diwta. Sometimes this contains 
a sleeping-bed, and is used as a sort of nurs¬ 
ery ; and herein little games and amusements 
are carried on. 

That the Greeks, from whom the Romans 
learned the use of the bath and the lazy cus¬ 
tom of lying down to eat, sat upright in their 
olden time, I learned only yesterday, when 
the master now teaching the little children 
of Cossus read to me the account given by 
an old Greek iioet of the arrival of Ulysses, 
a celebrated prince, at the palace of Alcinous 
of Phseacia, after a shipwreck, who caused 
his guest to sit at table in a magnificent 
chair. And it was not until the end of the 
second Punic war, two hundi-ed and fifty 
years ago, I am told, that the Romans 
adopted the luxurious habit of lying at 
meat. It soon became fashionable all over 
the Roman empire; and now, when luxury 
ill every form and voluptuous ease have 
taken the place of simplicity, frugality, and 
useful activity, it is practiced even by the 
common people, who lie upon benches when 
they eat their brown bread and acorns and 
fish from the Tiber. This custom began with 
the daily use of the bath, which was taken 
just before the evening meal, when the 
bathers lay down upon a couch and there 
received food from their attendants. 

The eating-bed, or couch, as I have said, 
was usually made for three persons. I send 
you a drawing of one with only two persons 
upon it—Cossus and his wife—with the lit¬ 
tle table in general use before them, on which 
is small loaf of bread, a vase of mixed wine 
and milk, and a lamprey. They are recliu- 
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iiig at the head of the haiiqiiet. Their guests 
are three, six, or uiue in numher, upon one, 
two, or tlu’ee couches. And here I will give 
you the reason for each couch holding three 
persons. The rule laid down by Varro, the 
most learned and elegant of the Romans, ! 
they tell me, was that the numher of guests I 
should never be less than the Graces (three) ' 
nor more than the Muses, or nine. This rule 
is sometimes disregarded, for I have seen 
twelve guests at supper. In the frigidari- 
um of the baths of Tiberius Caisar, which 
the great fire spared, I have seen a painting 
on the wall of eleven guests at a feast with 
the master and mistress of the house, all on 
one long couch of semicircular form There 
is a sort of battlement in front of tlie feast 
ers, beautifully cushioned, on wiiich they 
lean and receive their food and wine, and 
under them is a soft mattress. Attendants 
are in waiting. Among them is a woman 
giving them musical entertainment with a 
double flute, such as are used in the theatres. 

The greatest luxury and extravagance arc 
sometimes displayed by the rich at their 
banquets. Sometimes the table-beds are 
made of costl}’ wood, adorned with tortoise¬ 
shells, ivory, or some more valuable thing, 
and glitter with iirecious stones. Ricli 
quilts or mattresses, purple in color, em¬ 
broidered with gold, and adorned with 
leaves and flowers of all colors, cover the 
couches. Cups and goblets of silver, gold, 
and crystal, and drinking-horns adorned 
with the heads of animals, abound, and are 
arranged in perfect order. Glasses, vials, 
vases, and other objects, curiously wrought, 
stand before the guests witli sauces and 
spices; and beautiful boys are usually em- 



A OUT-BEAREB. 


ployed as cup-bearers and waiters, often not 
so much for real service as for the pleasure 
which their sweet faces and graceful forms 
give to the guests. Some pour out the 
wine, and others bear it to the company 
Their faces are painted to heighten their 
beauty, and the hair of each is arranged in 
a pleasing manner, sometimes with a wreath 
of laurel, fastened with a cparkling buckle. 
Their tunics arc fine and thin, so as to dis¬ 
play all motions of the body, and are girt 
about the waist with nbbons, and tucked 
up in such a manner as to leave them hang¬ 
ing in folds on all sides, so that they do not 
fall quite to the knee. There are sometimes 
as many as seven courses, each served upon 
a different table to each guest. The feast 
ends with pastry and fruit as a dessert. 
The tables are brought in, at each course, 
fully set, and the guest may choose what he 
pleases from that which is before him The 
guests are often enlivened by the music of 
the flute and lyre 

Public banquets are givQn on occasions. 
At these one of the company is chosen to 
jjreside as rex conrivU, or king of the feast, 
whose business is to assign to each guest his 
place according to rank and circumstance. 
His w'lll is law during the feast, which every 
one is compelled to obey. Sometimes he 
plays the petty tyrant, and exercises his ca¬ 
price in a most annoying manner, such as 
pouring wine upon the head of a guest who 
may refuse to drink- All of the great ban¬ 
quets are given in the evening, as w'ell as 
private suj pers The breakfast and dinner 
are slight repasts taken by the family in 
the diaeta. The Egyiitians, I am told, had a 
strange custom at their public feasts and 
the entertainments of the rich in the elder 
ages of the nation. At the end of the feast 
a bier with a small wooden or clay figure of 
a dead corpse w^as brought in, and the bear¬ 
er of it went to each guest and said, “Look 
upon this. Eat, drink, and be merry; but 
know that you shall one day be like it.” I 
have seen here in the booksellers’ shops lit¬ 
tle earthen figures of such corpses, a span 
long, that w ere placed upon the tables of the 
Egyptians at the end of their feasts. This 
may be pleasant to the spirits of that strange 
people, who neither burn nor bury tlieii* 
dead, but iierfume them and box them up in 
wooden cases for preservation, as we do salt¬ 
ed sturgeon for the Levantine market. But 
w^e, dear Penda, do not like the intrusion of 
such remindei’s of destiny, and would regard 
a death’s-head where there is good cheer as 
an impertinence. 

The furniture of the tables of rich Romans 
show's a great variety of forms and w orkman- 
! ship. It consists cliiefly of vases of all sizes 
for liquors, oils, and perfumes ,* Wagons, bot¬ 
tles, goblets, pitchers, salvers, plates, bowls, 
; milk and honey pots, dishes for meats and 
i vegetables, gravy dishes, drinking cups and 
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pots, standing cups, chalices, vials, craters, 
kuives, spoons, small flesh-hooks; fi’uit dish¬ 
es of wood, clay, and metal; and linen naiv 
kins and towels, sometimes richly embroid¬ 
ered. The vessels are made of brass, bronze, 
wood, clay, stone, glass, silver, gold, and 
precious stones, such as onyx, agate, jasi)er, 
and carnelian. Among the vessels of his 
table most prized by Nero were his magnifi¬ 
cent goblets of rock-crystal wrought by the 
best Etruscan artists. 

The most beautiful of the vases that I 
liave seen were brought from Corinth long 
after Mummius burned that city. They 
were found buried in ruins. One of these, 
imide of terra cotta, with the figures of the 
nine Muses in relief on the sides, belongs to 
Trebius, a senator. I send you a drawing 



OOHINTUIAN VASE. 


of it. Most of the other vases, largo and 
small, seen on tables are the work of the old 
Etruscans or their Roman imitators. The 
earthen ones are painted in subdued colors. 
I give you a drawfing of one used for water 
at the banquet that is made of a kind of 
jasper, with a lid bearing the imago of a 
maifis head. I have seen six little table 
vases wliich Pomxiey brought among his tro¬ 
phies of triumph in the East, and dedicated 
to Jupiter Capitol inus. Tliey are made of a 
curious mineral found in Parthia, that has 
tiio dim lustre of the pearl, but is of a bright 
flame-color. 

There are also seen upon tables little vases 
for oils, called gutti^ because of their narrow 
throats, through which the fluid trickles, a 
single drop at a time. Pitchers of curious 
and elegant forms abound ; and you will see 
every where, in private houses, public re-1 



JASrEE VASE. 


sorts, and in temples, vessels called craters, 
in which wine is mixed with water, for the 
pnro juice of the grape is seldom used. 
These craters are of various sizes, according 
to the number of guests or other uses to 
which they are put. They are employed in 
the dedication of temples, and in making 
offerings of wine, milk, and honey. Sailors 
take libations from them in cups, and pour 
them into the sea before departing on a voy¬ 
age. They have been used in Greece for at 
least a thousand years. Livius Andronius 
says in a book I have seen that Agamemnon 
returned from Troy with no less than three 
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t liousancl craters as a part of his spoil. They 
are often highly ornamented, and are made 
in curious forms. I give you a drawing of 
one made in the shape of a human head, 
which Drusus, a friend of Tacitus, and a 
centurion, brought from Syracuse last year. 
It is made of red earth hard baked. 

Vessels of glass, particularly those used 
for drinking, are common, and some of them 
are very elegant. I have seen glass goblets 
the colors of which changed in dilferent 
lights as do those of the feathers on the 
neck of a pigeon. Others are ornamented 
with figures cut by a revolving Avheel in a 
curious manner, and others have glittering 
bauds of gold around them, and are marked 
with their owners’ names, and expressions 
such as ^^I thirst.” So, also, were their 
great earthen vessels. The names are 
stamped upon the soft clay before it is 
baked, with seals of metal and wood. These 
seals are sometimes made quite fanciful in 
shape That of the human foot is a favorite 
form, giving the idea that the impression 
was made by the pedal pressure. 



A STAMP. 


I have told you of several priucipal apart¬ 
ments of a fine Roman house. I will now 
write of others. 

The euhicuhmyOT bed-chamber,is very small, 
and there are separate ones for the day and 
night. They are placed, if possible, in the 
eastern part of the house, so that the sleeper 
may have the light and warmth of the morn¬ 
ing sun, which excites his gratitude to ado¬ 
ration. Sometimes they are connected with 
a little dressing-room. In the most remote 
part of tlie house is the conclaviw, appropri¬ 


ated to the use of tlie women, where much 
of the* spinning and needle-work is done. 
Near the triclinium is the exedrce, or small 
room for conversation and other social pur¬ 
poses. Another room, more spacious than 
the eating-hall, with columns, and often 
highly ornamented, is devoted to the occa¬ 
sional gatherings of a large number of 
friends, and sometimes as a dining-hall. 
Th<f winter apartments are on the upper 
floor at the south side of the house, where 
the heat of the sun is generally sufficient 
to make them comfortable in this mild cli¬ 
mate. Into tliese, on the coldest days, a fo- 
culus, or small x)ortable fire-i)lace, is carried, 
with hot ashes or bimiing charcoal, whose 
fumes escax)e by the windows or an ox)ening 
in the roof. 



POKTAUI.E FIRE-PLAOK. 


The is a pleasant part of the 

house. It is an inner court, ox)en to the sky, 
with columus and a gallery, and the area 
planted with flowers and shrubbery, among 
which the family take delight, for it is a lit¬ 
tle garden, bright and sweet. On tlie tops 
of houses are often seen small terraces for 
basking in the sun, called solarm, and a few 
have little gardens on their roofs. On one 
near the Porta Flaminia is a small fish-pond. 

And now^ dear Penda, go with me in im¬ 
agination, as you read this portion of my let¬ 
ter, to a villa not far from Rome where na¬ 
ture and art coiisj)ire to delight the senses in 
a marvelous manner. A week ago I went 
with the young Plinius to his country house, 
to which I have alluded. Being only three 
miles from Laurentum, he calls it Laureutin- 
ium. We rode out in a small chariot along 
the highway to Ostia, six miles from the 
villa, where we took a common country 
road that led us through woods and open 
fields abounding with llowery meadows and 
rich pastures, where flocks and herds were 
grazing. We approached the villa by a 
pleasant shaded avenue that leads to a 
large circular space they call a portico. 
Ai-ound this are the buildings or apart¬ 
ments, one story in height, which compose 
the villa. These are built in various styles 
for various uses. The triclinimn, or grand 
eating-hall, is upon the sea-shore, and when 
the south wind blows from Africa the waves 
wash its walls. The room has on all sides 
spacious doors and windows, from which, as 
it is ui)on a i)oint of land, you may look out 
and seem to behold three different seas. 
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From ail other front yon have a view of an 
inner court, the portico, the avenue, and the 
near woods and distant mountains. 

Not far from this hall, across a court, is a 
largo and small bedroom with east and west 
windows, from which you have a prospect 
of the sea. These chambers and the triclin¬ 
ium make an angle, ux)on which the rays 
of the siin fall all the day long, making the 
ax)arfcnients warm in winter, when the domes¬ 
tics occupy them, and the master is away from 
the chilling fogs of the sea-shore in his house 
in the city. In a room at that angle, con¬ 
necting by a wainscoted jiassago with the 
larger bed-chamber, is a library. Other 
lodgings are on the same side, ■which the 
slaves and freedmen occn}>y. Near these, 
separated only by a court, are two siiacions 
rooms, illuminated by the sunlight direct, 
and reflected from the sea. From one of 
these, which is used for an eating-hall, you 
pass into the bathing-rooms, arranged after 
the manner of the public baths in the city. 
In one of these are two bathing basins large 
enough to swim in, and are so situated that 
the bathers may look out upon the sea. 

Close by the baths is a tennis-court that 
faces the setting sun. There a tower is car¬ 
ried up, with two rooms at the bottom and 
two above. From the latter you have an 
extensive prospect of the sea and the neigh¬ 
boring country-seats, which line the shore 
along a distance of at least a hundred stadia. 
Not far off is a similar tower, which the sun 
lights up all the day; and beyond it are store¬ 
houses lor grain and servants’ rooms, and an 
eating-hall that overlooks a garden and a 
walk that surrounds it. That broad Avalk 
is bordered with box and rosemary, fringed 
with myrtle, and shaded by grape-vines. 
Ihe garden is j^lanted with fig, x)lane, and 
mulberry trees. Passing on, you come to the 
kitchen-garden, which is overlooked by an¬ 
other eating-hall. Close by is an arched 
gallery with windows on both sides, that 
may bo ox)cn or closed, as the weather may 
require. l3efore tliis gallery is a gymnasium 
for exercise, pleasantly exposed to the sea- 
air, but so arrauged that it may be closed 
against the frequent chilling winds. Hero 
are sun-heated apartments, built by the 
young Plinins but a year ago. These give 
him special delight. One‘looks out upon 
the gallery and into the bed-chambers, and 
is so curiously contrived that you may join 
it to that chamber as one room, or separate 
them with ease by transparent stone tablets 
or curtains. The chamber contains two 
chairs and a bed, and from its open win¬ 
dows you may look out u])on both the sea 
and the country. It is in so quiet a place ' 
that the noise of the servants when they ' 
keep the Satnrnalian feast, and even the roar 
of the sea, can not he heard. The windows 
may be so tightly closed as to keep out the 
sunbeams in the daytime, and the lightning 


at night. Under one of the windows is a 
small stove, with which the room may be 
pleasantly heated in chilly weather. In this 
room, Plinins says, I retire when I please, 
for study or meditation, and am never dis¬ 
turbed.” He lacks only one felicity. He 
has no water-pipes to bring streams from 
the hills for baths and fountains, such as 
most of the other villas have, but his wells 
are many, and give him sweet and soft 
water in abundance, which is dra-\vn by 
8wai)es and buckets. 

Such, my dear Penda, is one of the j)lain- 
est of the country houses of rich Roman citi¬ 
zens that line the sea-shore. Some of them 
are truly magnificent—almost beyond de¬ 
scription. Every one has a tower from which 
to look over wide ranges of land and sea. 
Some have fountains, cascades, and pebbly 
brooks. Some have extensive gardens filled 
with fruits and vegetables, but many are 
houses and grounds for pleasure piily, with 
neither fruit nor kitchen garden, whose own¬ 
ers buy all they need for food in the city. 
This folly of buying the products of the 
fields in a town for use in the conntry has 
just been sharply ridiculed by a young poet 
named Martial, lately come from Spain, and 
who is already so great a favorite of Domi- 
tian that he lives in the palace and eats at 
the royal table, while grizzly-haired Juve¬ 
nal, the Volscian, a far wiser man, is intense¬ 
ly hated by the enqieror because lie severely 
satirizes Paris, a young jiantomime dancer, 
who is Domitia’s special fiivorite. 

I have lately visited the once magnificenf 
villa of Varro, at Casinum, which I have 
already mentioned. Though half in ruins, 
it is magnificent still. The general arrange¬ 
ment of the a])artments is similar to that in 
the villa of Plinins, but on a much grander 
scale, and one more gorgeous in its structure 
and adornments. The grounds around it are 
extensive. They were laid out in unsur¬ 
passed landscape beauty, and are now dotted 
with overturned statues of white marble. 
But I will not weary you with repetition in 
describing this villa, but rather delight you, 
I hope, with a description and drawing of 
his superb aviary, wherein lie ke^it large 
numhers of rare and costly birds. It, too, 
is partly in ruins, but I have delineated it 
as in perfection. 

This aviary forms a part of the villa. It 
is upon an eminence overlooking the sea. 
At the entrance are two porticoes, or large 
cages, with columns all around, and cover¬ 
ed with wire netting at top and sides, so as 
to give the birds plenty of air and freedom, 
but not their natural liberty. Between 
these immense cages is the entrance to the 
court, on each side of which is a long pool 
for water-fowl. From this court you jiass to 
a large double colonnade, the outward cii’- 
ciimference of which is built of Alban stone, 
and the inner one of fir from the Apennines. 
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The space between them is about five feet, 
and is covered, like the cages at the entrance, 
with a wire netting. This space was filled 
with the rarest singing-birds from many 
lands. The colonnade rested upon a sub¬ 
stantial stone quay that x>rojected several 
feet beyond the inner circle, and was raised 
two .feet above the inclosed pool. This pro¬ 
jection aftbrded a pleasant walk for the 


guests from which to view the singing-birds 
and the water-fowl. 

In the-centre of the pool is a round isl¬ 
and covered by a dome supported by col¬ 
umns. Here Varro and his friends ate and 
conversed. Under the centre of the dome 
is a round table that moves upon an axis, 
by which the boys in attendance might 
turn to each guest such viands as he might 
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choose. Within the dome is a hemisphere, 
upon which was delineated in bright colors 
the celestial sphere; but those colors are 
now dim and the lines obscure. There was 
also a picture of the winds, so arranged 
upon an axle that when a vane on the top 
of the dome was turned in the direction it 
might be blowing at any time, the finger of 
a hand within pointed toward the x>ictiire 
of that wind. Over the table was a water- 
clock made of glass by which to count the 
hours at day or night; and at the entrance 
to the dome is a brazen sun-dial, whose 
gnomon was solid silver. This gnomon was 
carried away when Antony 
villa. I will only add that Yarro had hero 
an extensive museum of curious objects of 
nature and art, and many strange animals 
from foreign lauds, with which ho some¬ 


times snpxdied the circus in Rome on great 
show days. 

I expect to stay here until the next spring, 
having leave of absence from Agricola, and 
the permission of the emperor to do so. 
This letter I send by the hand of Cains Snl- 
pitius, a trusty frcedmau, who will start two 
days hence with imperial dispatches for the 
governor. Another messenger will leave 
at about the beginning of the vintage, when 
I will send you another letter, in which I 
will tell yon more about the home life of 
these Romans: their manner of dressing, 
both men and women ; their personal adorn 
ments, domestic employments, courtships, 
weddings, funerals, amusements and other 
things that may interest you. 

"Salute all our fiiends. 

Yule! Cad ALLAN. 


OLD KENSINGTON. 

By miss THACKERAY. 



CHAPTER XXYIII. 

UNBORN TO-MORROW, AND DEAD YESTERDAY. 

HATEYER Lady Sarah may have 
thought, Mrs. Palmer used to consider 
Dolly a most fortunate gii'l, and she used to 
say so, not a little to Lady Sarah^s annoy¬ 
ance. 

^‘Extremely fortunate,” repeats Dolly^s 
mamma, looking thoughtfully at her fat 
satin shoes. What a lottery life is! I was 
as pretty as Dolly, and yet dear Stan ham 
had not any thing like Robert’s excellent 
prospects. Even the Ad— Don’t go, Sa¬ 
rah.” 

Poor Lady Sarah would start up, with an 
impatient movement, and walk across the 


room to get away from Philipxia’s retrospec¬ 
tions. They were almost more than she had 
l^atience for just then. She could scarcely 
have found patience for Philij^pa herself, if 
it had not been that she was Dolly’s moth¬ 
er. What did she mean by her i)uiTings 
and self-congratulations ? Lady Sarah used 
to feel most doubtful about Dolly’s good 
fortune just when Pliilii>i)a was most enthu¬ 
siastic on the subject, or when Robert him¬ 
self was x:)ointing out his excellent x)rosi)ect8 
in his lucid way. 

Philix)pa would listen, nodding languid 
ai)l)robation Dolly would make believe to 
laugh at Robert’s accounts of his coming 
honors; but it was easy to see that it was 
only make-believe incredulity. 

Her aunt could read the girl’s sweet eon- 
victiou in her eyes, and she loved her for it. 
Once, remembering her own youth, this fiin- 
tastic woman had made a vow never, so long 
as she lived, to interfere in the course of 
true love True love! Is this true love, 
when one person is in love with a x)hantom, 
another with an image reflected in a glass? 
True love is something more than phantoms, 
than images and shadows; and yet, stirred 
by x^hantoms and living among shadows, its 
faint dreams come to life. 

Lady Sarah was standing by the book¬ 
case, in a sort of zigzag mind of her OAvn 
old times and of Dolly’s to-day. She had 
taken a book from the shelf—a dusty vol¬ 
ume of Burns’s x^oems—ux^on the fly-leaf of 
which the name of another Robert Plenley 
was written. She holds the book in her 
hand, looks at the crooked writing—“ S. Y., 
from Robert Henley, May, 1808.” She beats 
the two dusty covers together, and x^uts it 
back into its x^lace again. That is all her 
story. Philix)pa never heard of it; Robert 
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never heard of it., nor did ho know that Lady 
Sarah loved his name—wliich liad been his 
fathers too—better than she loved him. 
“Perhaiis her happiness had all gone to 
Dolly,” the widow' thought, as she stood, 
with a troubled sort of smile on her face, 
looking at the two young people through 
a pane of glass; and then, like a good wom¬ 
an as she is, tries to silence her misgivings 
into a little prayer for their happiness. 

Let us do justice to the reluctant prayers 


that people offer up. They are not the less 
true because they are half-hearted, and be¬ 
cause those who pray would sometimes glad¬ 
ly be spared an answer to their petitions. 
Poor Lady Sarah! her prayers seemed too 
much answered as she watched Dolly day 
by day more and more radiant and absorbed. 

^‘My dear creature, what are you doing 
with all those dusty books ? Can you see 
our young people f” says Mrs. Palmer, lan¬ 
guidly looking over her arm-chair. I ex- 
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•pect Colonel AVitherington this afternoon. | 
He admires Dolly excessively, Sarah; and ; 
I really think he might have proposed, if 
Eohert had not been so determined to carry 
her off. You dear old thing, forgive me; I 
dofft believe she would ever have married 
•at all if I had not come home. Yon are in 
the clouds, yon know. I remember saying 
so to Hawtry at Trincomalee. I should 
have disowned her if she head turned out an 
old maid. I know it. I detest old maids. 
The Admiral has a perfect craze for them, 
and they all adore him. I should like you 
to see Miss Maegrudder—there never was 
any thing so ludicrous, asthmatic, sentiment¬ 
al—frantic. AVe must introduce Miss Moi- 
neaux to him, and the Morgan girls. I oft¬ 
en wonder how he ever came to marry a 
widow, and I tell him so. It was a groat 
mistake. Can you believe it ?—Hawtry now 
writes that second marriages are no mar¬ 
riages at all. Perhaps you agree with him ? 
I’m sure Dolly is quite ready to do so. I 
never saw a girl so changed— never. We 
have lost her, my dear; make up your mind 
to it. She is Robert, not Dolly any more— 
no thought for any one else, not for ?«e, dear 
child! And don’t you flatter yourself she 
will ever Dear me! Gone ? What an ex¬ 
traordinary creature xmor Sarah is! touched, 
certainly; and sueli a wet blanket V’ 

Mrs. Palmer, rising from her corner, floats 
across the room, sweeping over several foot¬ 
stools and small tables on her way. She 
goes to the Avindow, and not caring to be 
alone, begins to tap with her diamond finger 
upon the pane, to summon the young couple, 
who pay not the slightest attention. For¬ 
tunately the door opens, and Colonel AVith- 
erington is announced. He is a swarthy 
man, with shiny boots, a black mustache; 
his handkerchief is scented Avith Esse bou¬ 
quet, AAdiich immediately permeates the 
room; he wears tight dog-skin gloves and 
military shirt collars. Lady Sarah thinks 
him vulgar and odious beyond words; Mrs. 
Palmer is charmed to see him, and gracious¬ 
ly holds out her Avhite hand. She is used 
to his adoration, and accepts it Avith a cer¬ 
tain SAvan-like indifference. 

Peox)le had different ox:)inions about Mrs. 
Palmer. In some circles she was considered 
brilliant and accomplished; in others, silly 
and affected. Colonel Witherington never 
spoke of her except Avith military honors. 

Charming woman,” ho Avould say; highly 
cultivated; you might give her five-and-- 
tAvonty at the outside. Utterly lost ui)on 
that sx)lutt-eriug old i)sahn-singing Palmer. 
Psalms are all very well in their jjrojjcr x)lace 
—in the prayer-books, or in chmch ; but aft¬ 
er dinner, Avhen one has got a good cigar, and 
feels inclined for a little pleasant coiiA^ersa- 
tion, it is not the time to ring the bell for the 
serA^ants, and haA’e ’em down u^ion their 
knees all of a row, and u^) again in five min- 
VoL. XLVI.—Ro. 2T1.-6 


utes to listen to an extempore sermon. The 
Admiral runs on like a clock. I used to stay 
Avith them at the Admiralty House. Pity 
that xioor woman most heartily! Can’t think 
how she keeps up as she does 1” 

Little broAvn Lady Henley at Snioke- 
thwaite would not have symx)athized Avith 
Colonel AVitherington’s admiration. She 
made a point of shrugging her shoulders 
AA’^henever she heard Philixq^a’s name men¬ 
tioned. If you ask me,” she would say, 

I must frankly own that my sister-in-hiAV 
is not to be dex)ended on. She is utterly 
selfish; she only lives for the admiration of 
gentlemen. My brother IlaAvtry is a Avarm- 
hearted, imx^ulsive man, Avho Avould have 
made any woman hax^py. If he has looked 
for consolation in his domestic trials, and 
found it in religious interests, it is not 1 Avho 
would blame him. Sir Thomas feels as I do, 
and deeply regrets Philippa’s deplorable fri¬ 
volity. I do not know much of that x>oor 
gM of hers. I have no doubt Robert has 
been dazzled by mother and daughter. They 
are good-looking, and, as I am told, thorough¬ 
ly well understand the art of setting them¬ 
selves off to the best advantage. I am fond 
of Robert Henley, but I can not x>i’etend to 
have any feeling for Dorothea one way or 
another. We have asked them here, of 
course. They are to come after their mar¬ 
riage. I only hox3e my sister-in-laAv ax^x^re- 
ciates her daughter’s good luck, and has the 
sense to know the value of such a man as 
Robert Henley.” 

Mrs. Palmer was x)erfectly enchanted with 
her futime son-in-law. He could scarcely get 
rid of her. Robert, with some discomxiosure, 
would find himself sitting on his aunt’s sofa, 
hand in hand, listening to long and very un- 
X^leasant extracts from her correspondence. 
‘^You dear boy!” Mrs. Palmer would say, 
AAuth her soft, fat fingers firmly clasxied round 
his, you have done me good. Your dear 
head is able to adAdse my x>oor x>erxilexed 
heart. Dolly, he is my x^rox). I give you iqi, 
my child, gladly, to this dear felloAv!” These 
little compliments mollified the young man 
at first, although ho found that by degrees 
the tax of his aunt’s constant doxiendence 
became heavier and lieaA^ier. Briareus him¬ 
self could scarcely have supplied arms to 
support her unsxiaring weakness, to hand her 
Xiarcels and footstools about, to carry lier 
shaAvls and cushions, and to sort the xiackets 
of her corresxiondence. She had the Admi¬ 
ral’s letters, and tied ux) Avith various col¬ 
ored ribbons, and docketed, Cruel,” Alod- 
erately Abusive,” Axiologetic,” Canting,” 

Business.” She was always sending for 
Robert. Her x^layful tax) at the windoAV 
made him feel quite nerAmus. 

Mrs. Palmer had begun to knit him a pair 
of muffatees, and used slowly to twist x)ink 
silk round ivory needles. Lady Henley 
laughed A^ery loud Avhen she heard this. 
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Poor Eobert! He will have to pay dearly 
for those mittens,” she said. 

For a long time i)ast Mrs. Palmer had rare¬ 
ly left the house, hut the trousseau now be¬ 
gan to absorb her ‘ she used to go driviug 
for long hours at a time with Dolly in a 
jaded fly; she would invite Eobert to ac¬ 
company them—to Baker Street Bazar, to 
Soho Square, to St. Paul’s Church-yard, back 
again to Oxford Street,’ a corner shop of 
which she had forgotten the number. On 
one occasion, after trying three or four cor¬ 
ner shops, Eobert called to the coachman to 
stop, and jumi:)ed out. “ I think Dolly and 
I will walk home,” he said, abruptly; ‘M’m 
afraid you must give up yoiu’ shoj). Aunt 
Philippa. It is impossible to find the place.” 

Poor Dolly, who was longing to escape, 
brightened up, but before she could speak 
Mrs. Palmer had grasped her tightly by both 
hands. My dear Eobert, what a proposal! 
I could not think of letting Dolly walk all 
the way home. She wmuld be quite done up. 
And it is her business, her shopping, you 
know.” Then, reproachfully and archly. 
And I must say that even the Admiral would 
scarcely have deserted us so ungallantly, 
with all this work on our hands, and all 
these j)arcels, and no servant. You dear fel¬ 
low, you really must not leave us.” 

Eobert stood holding the door open, and 
looking particularly black. ^^I am very 
Sony indeed,” he said, with a short laugh, 
but you will be quite safe, my dear aunt, 
and you really seem to have done enough 
shopping to last for many yeai’s to come.” 
And he put out his hand as a matter of course, 
to help Dorothea to alight. 

But she can not leave me,” says Philippa, 
excitedly; ^^she would not even wish it. 
AVould you, my child ? I never drive alone 
—never ; I am afraid of the coachman. It is 
most unreasonable to propose such a thing.” 

I will answer for your safety,” persisted 
Eobert. My dear aunt, you must get used 
to doing without your Dolly now. Come, 
Dora, the walk wiU freshen you up.” 

But I don’t want to walk, Eobert,” said 
poor Dolly, with a glance at her mother. 

You may come for me to-morroAV instead. 
You will, won’t you ?” she added, as he sud¬ 
denly turned away without answering, and 
she leaned out of the carriage window, and 
called after him, a little frightened by his 
black looks and silence. “ Eobert! I shall 
expect you,” she said. 

I shall not be able to come to-morrow, 
Dora,” said Henley, very gravely; and then, 
raising his hat, he walked off without an¬ 
other word. 

Even then Dolly could not believe that he 
was seriously angry. She saw him striding 
along the pavement, and called to him, and 
made a friendly little sign with her hand as 
the brougham passed close by a place where 
he was waiting to cross the road. Eobert 


did not seem to see either the brougham 
or the kind face inside that was smiling at 
him. Dorothea’s eyes suddenly filled ux) 
with tears. 

^‘Boorish! boorish!” cried Mrs. Palmer, 
putting up both hands. Eobert is like all 
other men; they leave you at any moment, 
Dolly—that is my experience, bitterly gain¬ 
ed—without a servant even, and I have 
ever so much more to do. There is Par¬ 
kins and Gotto’s for India-x:)ax)er. If only I 
had known that he was going to be so rude, 
I should have asked for old Sam.” Mrs. 
Palmer was still greatly discomposed. Pray 
put up that window, Dolly,” she said, and 
I do wish you would attend to those x)arcels 
—they are all falling off the seat.” 

Dolly managed to wink away her tears as 
she bent over the x^arcels. Forgive her for 
crying! This was her first quarrel with 
Eobert, if quarrel it could be called. She 
thought it over all the way home; surely 
she had been right to do as her mother 
wished! Why was Eobert vexed ? 

Philippa was in a very bad humor all that 
evening. She talked so pathetically of a 
mother’s feelings, and of the x^angs of x>art- 
ing from her child, that Lady Sarah for once 
was quite sorry for her — she got a little 
shawl to put over Philippa’s feet as she lay 
beating a tattoo uxion the sofa. As for Dol¬ 
ly, she had gone to bed early, very silent 
and out of spirits. 

That evening’s x^ost brought a couxfle of 
letters: one was from George to his mother, 
written in his crankj^, blotted handwriting: 

“ Cambuidge ; All-Saints College. 

“Dearest Mamma,— I am coming up for a couple 
of (lays. I have, strange as it may sound, been work¬ 
ing too hard. Tell Aunt Sarah. Love to Dolly. 

“Yours affectionately, George.” 

The other was for Dolly, and ^larker took 
it ux^ to her in her room. This letter flowed 
in even streams of black ux)on the finest hot- 
X^ressed pax)er. 

“Dearest Dora,—I was much disappointed that 
you would not come with me, and condemned me to- 
•that solitary walk. I hope that a day may come, be¬ 
fore very long, when your duty and your pleasures 
may seem less at variance to you than at present; 
otherwise I can sec little chance of happiness in our 
future life. Yours, K. V. H.” 


^^Was ho still vexed?” Dolly, who had 
relented the moment she saw the handwrit¬ 
ing, wrote him a little note that evening by 
moonlight, and asked Marker to x^ost it. 


“ I could not leave mamma all alone,” she wrote. “ I 
wanted to walk home with you—couldn't you see that 


I did ? I shall expect you to come to luncheon to¬ 
morrow, and we will go wherever you like. D.'’ 


Dolly lay awake after this for a long moon¬ 
light hour. She was living in what peoxfle 
call the world of feeling. She was absorbed, 
she was happy, but it was a hax)pines8 with 
a reserve in it. It was peace, indeed, but 
Dolly was too young, her life had been too 
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easy, for peace to be all-sufficient to ber. 
She bad found out by ber new experience 
that Robert loved ber, but in future that be 
would rule ber too. In ber life, so ffiee 
bitberto, there would be this secret rule to 
be obeyed, this secret sign. Dolly did not 
know wbetber on tbe whole she liked the 
thought, or wbetber she resented it. She 
bad never spoken of it, even to Robert. 
“You see you have to do as you are told,” 
Henley sometimes said; be meant it in fun, 
but Dorothea instinctively felt that there 
was truth in bis words—bo was a man who 
held bis own. He was not to be changed 
by an impulse. Dolly, conscious of some 
bidden weakness in ber own nature, deified 
obstinacy, as many a woman has done before 
ber, and made excuses out of her own loving 
heart for Henley^s selfish one. 

It was summer still, though August bad 
come again; tbe Virginian creepers along 
tbe west wall glowed; crimson-tinted leaves 
fell in golden rain—the gardener swept ui) 
golden dollars and fairy money into heaps 
and carted them away; tbe geraniums put 
out shoots; tbe creepers started off upon 
excursions along tbe gravel^^atbs; it was a 
comfortable old-fashioned world, deep-col¬ 
ored, russet-tinted, but tbe sun was hot still 
and burning, and Dolly dressed herself in 
white, and listened to every bell. 

Tbe day passed, however, without any 
sign of Robert, or any word from him. But 
George walked in just as they were sitting 
down to luncheon. He looked very pale 
and yellow, and be bad black lines under 
bis eyes. He bad been staying down at 
Cambridge, actually reading for a scholar¬ 
ship that Raban bad advised bis trying for. 
It was called the Bulbul scholarship for Ori¬ 
ental languages, and it had been founded 
by an enlightened Parsee, who bad traveled 
in Europe in shiny boots and an oil-skin bat, 
and who bad been so well received at Cam¬ 
bridge that be wished to perpetuate bis 
name there. 

George bad taken up Persian some time 
ago, when bo should have been reading 
mathematics. He was fond of quoting tbe 
“Roubaiydt” of Omar Ivbayyam, of which 
tbe beautiful English version bad lately ap¬ 
peared. It was this poem, indeed, which 
bad set him to study tbe original. He bad 
a turn for languages, and a fair chance of 
success, Rabau said, if be would only go to 
bed, and not sit up all night with soda-water 
and wet towels round bis bead. This time 
be bad nearly made himself ill by sitting up 
three nights in succession, and tbe doctor 
bad sent him home for a holiday. “My 
dear child, what a state your complexion is 
in! How ill you look!” said his mother. 

“ It is all those horrid examinations !” 

Restless George' wandered out into tbe 
garden after dinner, and Dolly followed him. 
She begair to water ber roses in tbe cool of 


tbe evening, and George filled tbe cans with 
water ffiom tbe tank and brought them to 
ber. Splashing and overfiowing, tbe water 
lapped into tbe dry earth and washed tbe 
baked stems of tbe rose-trees. ‘George said 
suddenly, “Dolly, do you ever see Raban 
now, and do you still snub him?” 

“ I don’t snub him,” said Dolly, blushing. 
“ He does not approve of me, George. He is 
so bitter, and be never seems satisfied.” 

George began to recite— 

“‘All, love! could you and I with fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits, and then 
Kemould it nearly to the Heart’s Desire ?’ 

There is Robert at last, Dolly.” 

Dolly looked wonderiiigly at ber brother. 
He bad s]ooken so pointedly that she could 
not help wondering what be meant; but tbe 
next moment she bad sprung forward to 
meet Henley, with a sweet face alight. 

“ Ob, Robert, why have you been so long 
coming ?” she said. “ Did you not get my 
note ?” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

UNDER THE GREAT DOIME. 

The wedding was fixed for tbe middle of 
September. In October they were to sail. 

Dolly was to be married at tbe Kensing¬ 
ton jiarisb church. Only yesterday tbe brown 
church was standing—to-day a white pbenix 
- is rising from its ashes. Tbe old people and 
tbe old prayers seem to bo passing away with 
tbe brown walls. One wonders as one looks 
at tbe rising arches what new tides of feel¬ 
ing will sweej) beneath them, what new 
teachings and petitions, what more instant 
charity, what more practical faith and hope. 
One would be well content to see tbe old 
gates fall if one might deem that these new 
ones were no longer to be confined by bolts 
of human adaptation, against Avbich, day 
by day, tbe divine decrees of mutation and 
progress strike with blows that are vibrating 
through tbe aisles, drowning tbe voice of tbe 
teachers, jarring with tbe prayers of tbe 
faithful. 

As tbe doors open wide tbe congregations 
of this practical age in tbe eternity of ages 
see on tbe altars of to-day tbe new Ausions 
of tbe time. Unlike those of tbe fervent and 
mystical past, when kneeling anchorites be¬ 
held, in answer to their longing prayers, 
pitiful saints crowned with roses and radi¬ 
ant with light, and, vanishing aAv^, visions 
of hearts on fire and the sacred sti;^ata, tbe 
rewards of their life-long penance; to-day, 
tbe Brother whom we have seen appears to 
us in the place of symbols of that which it 
bath not entered into tbe heart of man to 
conceive. Tbe teaching of tbe Teacher, as 
we understand it now, is translated into a 
neAv language of daily toil and human sym- 
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X)atliy; our saints are the sinners helped out 
of the mii-e ; our visions do uot vanish ‘ our 
heavenly music comes to us in the voices of 
the school-children; surely it is as sweet as 
any that ever reached the enrax)tiired ears of 
X)enitents in their cells. 

If people are no longer on their knees as 
they once were, and if some are afraid and 
cry out that the divine images of our faith 
are waxing dimmer in their niches—if in the 
Calvaries of these modern times we still see 
truth blasphemed, thieves waiting on their 
crosses of ignorance and crime, sick peoidc 
crying for helj), and children weei)ing bitter¬ 
ly—why should we be afraid if peox^le, rising 
from theii’ knees, are setting to their day^s 
work with honest and loving hearts, and go¬ 
ing, instead of saying, “ I go,” and remain¬ 
ing and crying, “ Lord, Lord.” 

Once DoUy stopped to look at the gates as 
she was walking by, thinking, not of church 
reform, in those old selfish days of hers, but 
of the new life that was so soon to begin for 
her behind those baize doors, among the 
worm-eaten pews and the marble cherubs, 
under the window, with all the leaden- 
X)atched panes diverging. She looked, flush¬ 
ed uj), gathered her gray skirts out of the 
mud, and went on with her comx)anion. 

The old days were still going on, and she 
was the old Dolly that she was used to. 
But there was this difference now: at any 
time, at any houi’, coming into a room sud¬ 
denly, she never knew but that she might 
find a letter, a summons, some sign of the* 
new existence and interests that were crowd¬ 
ing upon her. She scarcely believed in it all 
at times; but she was satisfied. She was 
walking with her hand on Eobert’s strong 
arm. She could trust to Eobert—she could 
trust herself. She sometimes wondered to 
find herself so calm. Eobert assured her 
that, when people really loved each other, it 
was always so; they were always calm; and, 
no doubt, he was right. 

The two were walldng along the Sunday 
street on their way to St. Paul’s. Family 
groups and pra^yer-books were about; mar¬ 
ket-carts, packed with smiles and ribbons, 
were driving out in a long train toward the 
river. Bells far and near Avere ringing fit¬ 
fully. There is no mistaking the day as it 
comes round, bringing Avith it a little ease 
into the strain of life, a thought of peace 
and home-meeting and rest, and the echo 
of a psalm outside in the City streets, as 
well as within its churches. 

Eobert|called a hansom, and they di'ove 
rapidly along the road toward town. The 
drifting clouds and lights across the parks 
and streets made them look changed from 
their usual aspect. As they left the sub¬ 
urbs and drove on toward the City, Henley 
laughed at Dorothea’s enthusiasm for the 
Avet streets, of which the muddy stones 
were reflecting the lights of a torn and 


stormy sky. St. Clement’s spire rose sharp 
against a cloud, the river rolled, fr*esh 
blown by soft Aviuds, toward the east, AA^hile 
the lights fell upon the crowding house¬ 
tops and spires. Dolly thought of her 
moonlight di'ive Avith her mother. Noav 
every thing was alight and awake again, 
she alone Avas di’eaming, perhaps. As they 
Avent up a steep croAA'ded hill tlie horse’s 
feet slipped at eAwy step. Don’t be afraid, 
Dora,” said Eobert, protectingly. Then they 
were driving up a straighter and wider street, 
flooded AAuth this same strange light, and they 
suddenly saw a solemn sight—of domes and 
spues uprearing; of mist, of stormy sky. 
There rose the mighty curA’e, majestically 
flimg against the dome of domes! The 
mists drifting among these mountains and 
I)iunacles of stone only seemed to make 
them more stately. 

Eobert, I never kneA\" how beautiful it 
was,” said Dolly. ‘^How glad I am we 
came! Look at that great dome and the 
shining sky. It is like—^ See hoAV high the 
heaA^ens are in comi^arison A\uth the earth.’ ” 
I forget the exact height,” said Eobert. 

It is betweeii^hi’ee and fom’ hundred feet. 
You see the ball up at the tox)—they say that 
tAventy-four peojole—” 

^‘1 know all that, Eobert,” said Dolly, 
imx^atiently. AVhat does it matter ?” 

‘^I thought it might interest you,” said 
Eobert, slightly hulled, since you api^ear 
to be so little acquainted with St. Paul’s. 
It is very fine, of course; but I myself have 
the bad taste to prefer Gothic architecture; 
it is far more suitable to our church. There 
is something x)ainfully—how shall I exx)ress 
it ?—paganish about these capitals and lu- 
lasters.” 

^^But that is just what I mean,” said 
Dolly, looking him full in the face. Think 
of the beautiful old thoughts of the pagans 
helxung to x^il® ^ cathedi’al hero noAv. 
Don’t you think,” she said, hesitating, and 
blushing at her ovm boldness, “that it is 
like a Amice fr*om a long Avay off coming and 
harmonizing now with ours ? Eobert, imag¬ 
ine building a curve that will make some 
one happy thousands of years afterward—” 

“I am glad it makes you happy, my dear 
Dorothea. I tell you I have the bad taste 
not to admire St. Paul’s,” Eobert repeated. 
“ But here is the rain; wo had better make 
haste.” 

They had come to an opening in the iron 
railings by this time, and Eobert led the 
ANmy—a stately figure—climbing the long 
flight of Aveather-worn steps that go cir¬ 
cling to the peristyle. Dolly folloAved sIoav- 
ly: as she ascended the lights seemed to up¬ 
rise, the columns to stand out more boldly. 

“Come in,” Eobert said, lifting up the 
heavy leather curtain. 

Dolly gave one look at the city at her 
feet, flashing Avith the many lights and 
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shadows of the imiieuding storm, and then 
she followed him into the great cathedral. 

They were late. The evening service was 
already begun, and a voice was chanting 
and ringing from column to column. Ee- 
joice in the Lord alway,” it sang, ^Land 
again I say, again I say unto you, rejoice! 
rejoice!’^ A number of people were stand¬ 
ing round a grating listening to the voice; 
hut an old verger, pleased with the looks 
of the two young people, beckoned to them 
and showed them up a narrow stair into a 
little oaken gallery, whence they could look 
.down upon the echoing voice and the great 
crowd of people listening to it: many lights 
were burning, for it was already dark with¬ 
in the building. Here a light fell, there the 
shadow threw some curve into sudden re¬ 
lief; the rolling mist that hung beyond the 
distant aisles and over the heads seemed like 
a veil, and added to the mystery. The mu¬ 
sic, the fire, the arches overhead, made Dol- 
ly^s heart throb. The cathedral itself seem¬ 
ed like a great holy heart beating in the 
midst of the city. Once, when Dolly was a 
child in the green ditch, her heart had over¬ 
flown with happiness and gratitude; here 
she was a woman, and the future had not 
failed her; here were love and faith to 
make her life complete—all the vibration 
of fire and music, and the flow of harmo¬ 
nious lines, to express what was beyond 
words. 

Oh! Eobert, what have we done to be 
so hapi)y she whispered, when the service 
was over and they were coming away in the 
crowd. It almost frightens me,’^ the girl 
said. 

Eobert did not hear her at first; he was 
looking over the peox)Vs heads, for the 
clouds had come down and the rain was 
falling heavily. 

Frighten you,” said Eobert, presently. 
Oldening his umbrella. ‘‘ Take my arm, Dol¬ 
ly: what is there to frighten you? I don’t 
suppose we are any hax)pier than other peo¬ 
ple under the same circumstances. Come 
this way, let us get out of the crowd.” 

Eobert led the girl down a narrow lane 
closed by an iron gate. It looked dark and 
indistinct, although the west still shone with 
changing liglits. Dolly stood up under a 
doorway, while the young man walked away 
down the wet flags to look for a cab to take 
them homo. The rain fell ui)on the jiave- 
mont, ux3on the stone steps where Dolly was 
standing, and with fresh cheeks blooming 
in the mist, and eyes still alight with the 
radiance and beauty of the psalm she had 
been singing in her heart. ^‘I don’t sup¬ 
pose we are any happier than other j)eople.” 
She wished Eobert had not said that; it 
seemed cold, ungrateful almost. The psalm 
in her ears began to die away to the dull 
patter of the rain as it fell. What was it 
that came to Dolly as she stood in the twi¬ 


light of the doorway—a sudden chill com¬ 
ing she knew not from whence—some one 
light put out on the altar ? 

DoUy, strung to some high quivering 
pitch, ielt a sudden terror. It was noth¬ 
ing ; a doubt of a doubt—a fear of a terror 
—fearing what—doubting whom ? 

“The service was very well performed,” 
said Eobert, coming ux). “ I have got you 
a cab.” He helped her in, and then, as he 
seated himself beside her, began again: 
^‘We shall not have many more oi)portu- 
nities of attending the cathedral service 
before we start.” 

Dolly was very silent; Eobert talked on. 
Ho wondered at her seeming want of inter¬ 
est, and yet he had only talked to her about 
her plans and things that she must have 
cared to hear. I shall know definitively 
about our start to-morrow or the day aft¬ 
er,” ho said, as the cab drew u];) at the door 
of Church House. Poor Dolly! She let him 
go into the drawing-room alone, and ran up 
to her own little nest up stairs. The thought 
of the possible nearness of her deiiarture had 
suddenly overwhelmed her. When it was 
still far ofi’ she had never thought about it. 
Now she sat down on the low window-sill, 
leaned her head against the shutter, and 
watched the last light die out above the 
ivy wall. The garden shadows thickened; 
the night gathered slowly; Dolly’s heart 
beat sadly, oh! how sadly. What hox)oless 
feeling was this that kept coming over her 
again and again ? coming she knew not from 
what recesses of the empty room, from be¬ 
hind the fleeting clouds, from the secret 
chambers of her traitorous heart ? The 
voice did not cease xDersecuting. So much 
of you that lives now,” it said, ^^will die 
when you merge your life into Eobert’s. 
So much love will be more than he will 
want. He takes but a part of what you 
have to give.” The voice was so distinct 
that she -v^ondered whether Marker, who 
came in to x)ut away her things, would 
hear it. Did she love Eobert ? Of course 
she loved him. There was his ring ux:)on 
her finger. She could hear his voice soimd- 

ing from the hall below.Were they not 

going ofi’ alone together to a lonely life, 
across a temxiestuous sea? For a moment 
she stood lost, and forgetting that her feet 
were still ux)on the home hearth, and that 
the far-off sea was still beating upon distant 
shores. Then she started up imx)atiently, 
she would not listen any more. With a push 
to the door she shut her doubts ui) in the 
cupboard where she was used to hang her 
cloak, and then she came slowly down the 
wooden stairs to the oak room below. 

Dolly found a candle alight, a good deal 
of darkness, some conversation, a sofa drawn 
out with her mamma reposing ujpon it, Eob¬ 
ert writing at a table to Mrs. Palmer’s dicta 
tion. 
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My child/’ said Mrs. Palmer, “ come here. 
You have been to St. Paul’s. I have been 
alone the whole afternoon. Your aunt Sarah 
never comes near mo. I am now getting 
this dear fellow to write and order a room 
for us at Kingston. I told you of my little 
plan. He is making all the arrangements. 
It is to he a little festa on my husband’s birth¬ 
day—shall we say Tuesday, if fine, Robert ? 
The Admiral will hear of it, and understand 
that we do not forget him. Peoide say I 
have no resentment in my nature,” said 
Mrs. Palmer, with a smile. “ It is as well, 
perhaps, that I should leave untasted a few 
of the bitter dregs of my hard lot. My spir¬ 
it is quite broken,” continued Mrs. Palmer, 
cheerfully. ^^Givo me that small hand- 
screen, Dolly. Have you written to Ra- 
ban, Robert 1 My George would wish him 
remembered.” 

Oh, don’t let us have Raban, Aunt Phi¬ 
lippa,” said Robert. There will be Mor¬ 
gan and George and Colonel Witherington 
and myself, and your little friend Rhoda wiU 
like to come—and any one else ?” 

I am thankful to say that Mrs. Morgan 
and those dreadful two girls are going into 
the country for two days; that is one reason 
for fixing upon Tuesday,” says Mrs. Palmer. 

I don’t want them, Dolly dearest. Really 
the society your poor aunt lives in is some¬ 
thing too ludicrous. She will be furious; I 
have not dared tell her, poor creature. I 
have accepted an invitation for you on 
Wednesday. Colonel Witherington’s sister, 
in Hyde Park Gardens, has a large dinner¬ 
party: She has asked us all three in the 
kindest manner. Colonel Witherington call¬ 
ed himself with the note this afternoon. I 
wanted him to stay to dinner. I’m afraid 
your aunt was vexed. Robert, while you 
are about it, just write a line for us all to 
Mrs. Middleton.” 

Robert wrote Mrs. Palmer’s notes, sealed 
and stamped them, and, between whiles, 
gave a cheerful little description of their 
expedition. Dolly was delighted with 
the service,” said he; “but I am afraid 
she is a little tired.” Then he got up and 
pulled an arm-chair for her up to the fire, 
and then he went back and finished putting 
up Mrs. Palmer’s correspondence. He was 
so specially kind that evening, cheerful, and 
pice to Mrs. Palmer, doing her behests so 
cleverly and naturally, that Dolly forgot 
h(^r terrors, and wondered what evil spirit 
had possessed her. She began to feel warm 
and happy once more, and hopeful, and she 
was unaffectedly sorry when Henley got up 
and said he must go. 

He was no sooner gone and the door shut 
than Mrs. Palmer said, languidly, “ I think I 
should like Frank Raban to be asked, poor 
fellow. It will please Rhoda, at all events. 
Just write, dear.” 

Dolly blushed up crimson. She had not 


seen him since that curious little talk she 
had had with George. 

“But Robert doesn’t want it, mamma,” 
said Dolly. 

“ Nonsense, child. I want it. Robert is 
not your husband yet,” said Mrs. Palmer; 
“ and if he were—” 

“ Shall I bring you a pen and ink ?” Dolly 
asked, shyly. 

“Just do as I tell you, dearest,” said her 
mother, crossly. “Write, 'Dear Mr. Raban, 
my mother desires me to write and tell you 
with what pleasure she would welcome you 
on Tuesday next, if you would join a small, 
expedition we are meditating, a water-party, 
in honor of Admiral Palmer’s fifty-seventh 
birthday.’” 

“ That is not a bit like one of my letters,” 
said Dolly, finishing quickly. “ Where can 
Aunt Sarah be ?” 

“ I am sure I don’t know, my dear. She 
left in the rudest manner when Withering¬ 
ton called. I have seen nothing of her.” 

Lady Sarah was sitting up stairs alone— 
oh, how alone!—in the cheerless bedroom 
overhead, where she used to take her griefs 
and her sad mistrusts. They seemed to hang 
from the brown faded curtains by the win¬ 
dow; they seemed to haunt all round the 
bed, among its washed-out drai^eries; they 
were ranged along the tall chimney-piece in 
bottles. Here is “ morphia” and chlorodyne, 
or its equivalent of those days; here is “ the 
liniment” — liniment for a strained heart! 
chloroform for anxious love! Are not each 
one of those the relics of one or another 
wound, reopening again and again with the 
strains of the present? Sarah’s hands are 
clasped and her head is bent forward as 
she sits in this half darkness—^leaden gray 
without, chill within—by the emj)ty hearth. 
Did Robert love DoUy ? Had he love in him ? 
Had she been right to see him through Dol¬ 
ly’s eyes ? 

J list then the door opens, and Dolly, fl.ushed, 
brightening the dull twilight, comes into the 
room. 

“ Como down directly, you wicked wom¬ 
an,” she says. “ You will be catching cold 
here all by yourself.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

WAVE OR FRAME. 

How sweet they are, those long sunset 
evenings on the river! The stream, flow¬ 
ing by swift and rippling, reflects the sky : 
sometimes, in the still gleams and depths of 
dying light, it would seem as if the sky it¬ 
self reflected the waters. The distant woods 
stand out in bronzed shadow; low sunset 
fires burn into d,usk beyond the fringe of 
trees; sudden sweet glooms fall upon the 
boats as they glide in and out by dim creeks 
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and ridges. Perhaps some barge travels past 
through the twilight, drawn by horses tramp¬ 
ing along the towing-path, and dragging 
against the sky. As the boats float shore¬ 
ward peaceful sights and sounds are all 
about, borne upon the flowing water. 

I am so sorry it is over,” said Dolly, ty¬ 
ing on her straw hat. 

The sun was setting, a little star "was 
shining overhead, the last bird had flown 
home to its nest. Robert pushed them right 
through a bed of rustling reeds on their Avay 
to the landing-place. It was crowded with 
dancing boats; many x:)eoplo were standing 
along the shore; the gables of the Red 
Lion” had been all aglow for a few minutes 
past. They could hear the laugh of a boat¬ 
ing party scrambling to land. Hero and 
there heads were peeping from the bridge, 
from the landing-places and windows; some 
twinkled with the last sunset gleams, others 
with lights already burning. Dolly had been 
silent for the last half hour, scarcely listen¬ 
ing to its desultory talk. They had ex¬ 
changed broadsides with George and John 
Morgan in the other boat; but by degrees 
that vigorously manned craft had outrun 

them, rounded a corner, and left them float¬ 
ing mid-stream. Robert was in no hurry, 
and Frank was absent, and sometimes al¬ 
most |brgot to row. Looking nj) now and 

then, he saw Dolly’s sweet face beaming be¬ 
neath her loose straw hat, with Hamilton 
Court and all its prim terraces for a back¬ 
ground. 

You are not doing yonr share of the work, 
Raban, by any moans,” said Robert, laboring, 
and not overjileased. 

Oh, let us float,” murmured Mrs. Palmer. 
She was leaning over the side of the boat, 
weighing it heavily down, and dabbling one 
fat white hand in the water; with the other 
she was clasping Dolly’s stiff young fingers. 

Truant children!” she said, you don’t know 
your own happiness. How well I remember 
one evening just like this, Dolly, when your 
X)apa and I were floating down the Hoogly; 
and now that I think of it, my Admiral 
Palmer was with us—ho was captain then. 
How little we either of us thought in those 
days! The Palmers are so close, one needs a 
lifetime to understand their ways. I should 
like to show you a letter, Mr. Raban, that I 
received only this morning from my sister- 
in-law, Joanna. Was that a fish or a little 
bit of stick ? Sweet calm! Robert, I am 
thankful you have never been entangled by 
one of those ugly girls at Smokethwaite. I 
know Joanna and her—” 

There was never any thought, I assure 
you,” interrupted Robert, not displeased, and 
unable to refrain Ifom disclaiming the accu¬ 
sation. ‘^My aunt has always been most 
kind ,* she would never have wished to influ¬ 
ence my inclinations. She is very much tried 
just now, parting from Jonah, who joins his 


I regiment immediately. They are coming up 
to London with him next Saturday.” 

Ah, I know what it is to part from one’s 
child,” said Philippa, tapping Dolly’s fingers. 

“ I am glad to hear Joanna shows any feel¬ 
ing. My Dolly, if it were not to Robert, 
who is so thoughtful, should I be able to 
bear the thought of parting from you ? Take 
care—pray take care! Yon are running into 
this gentleman’s boat! Push off—jiush off! 
Ah! ah! thank you, Mr. Raban. Look, there 
is John Morgan. I wish he were here to 
steer us.” 

“ Don’t be frightened, dear,” said Dolly, 
still holding her mother’s hand, as the little 
rocking boat made toward the ste]is, where 
John Morgan was standing welcoming them 
all with as much heartiness as if they were 
returning from some distant journey, and 
had not met for years. Some people reserve 
themselves foi’ great occasions, instead of 
spending their sympathies lavishly along the 
way. Good old John certainly never spared 
either sympathy or the exi^ression of his 
hearty good-will. I don’t know that the 
X)eoi)lo who sometimes smiled at his honest 
exuberances found that ho was less reliable 
when greater need arose because he had 
been kind day after day about nothing at 
all. He saved Mrs. Palmer from a ducking 
on this occasion as she j)recii)itately flung 
herself out of the boat on to his toes. Frank 
Raban also jumped on shore. Robert said 
he would take the Sarah Anne back to her 
homo in the boat-house. 

Then I suppose Dolly will have to go 
too,” said Mrs. Palmer, archly; and Dolly, 
with a blush and a smile, settled herself once 
more comfortably on the low cushioned seat. 
She looked after her mother trailing uj) the 
slope, loaning on the curate’s arm, and wav¬ 
ing farewells until they passed by the gar¬ 
den gate of the inn. Frank Raban was 
slowly following them. Then Dolly and 
Robert were alone, and out on the river 
again. The lightened boat swayed on the 
water. The air seemed to freshen, the rip- 
ifles flowed in from a distance, the banks slid 
by. Robert smiled as ho bent over the 
sculls. How often Dolly remembered the 
last golden hour that came to her that day 
before the lights had died away out of her 
sky, .before the waters had risen, before her 
boat was wrecked, and Robert far away out 
of the reach of her voice! 

There were many other peoi)lo coming 
back to the boat-house. The men were busy, 
the landing was crowded, and the Sarah 
Anne had to wait her turn. Robert disliked' 
waiting extremely. He also disliked the 
looks of open admiration which two canoes 
were casting at the Sarah Anne. 

There are some big stones by the shore, 
Dolly,” said Robert. ^^Do you think you 
could manage to land ?” 

^^Of course I can,” said active Dolly; 
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and then you can tie the boat to that green 
stake jnst beyond theni.’^ As she stood up 
to spring on shore, she looked round once 
more. Did some instinct tell her that this 
was the end of it all, and the last of the hap¬ 
py hours ? She jumped with steady feet on 
to the wet stone, and stood balancing her¬ 
self for a moment. The water rippled to 
her feet as she stood, with both hands out¬ 
stretched, and her white dress fluttering, 
and all the light of youth and happiness in 
her radiant face. And then with another 
spring she was on land. 

‘^AYell done !’^ said one of the canoes. 
Robert turned round with a fierce look. 

When he rejoined Dolly he found her 
looking about in some distress. 

^^My ring, my pretty ring, Rohei*t,” she 
said ; I have drox)ped it.” It was a ring he 
liad given her the day before. Dolly had at 
last consented to wear one, but J}his was largo 
for her finger. 

“Yon careless girl,” said Robert; “hero 
are your gloves and your handkerchief ? Do 
yon know what that ring cost ?” 

“ Oh, don’t tell me,” said Dolly; “ some¬ 
thing dreadful, I know.” And she stood 
penitently watching Robert scrambling hack 
into the boat, and overthrowing and thump¬ 
ing the cushions. And yet, as she stood 
there, it came into her mind how many 
treasures were hers just then, and that of 
tliem all a ring was that which she could 
best hear to lose. 

One of the canoes had come close into 
shore by this time, and the young man, who 
was paddling with his two spades, called 
out, saying, “ Are you looking for any thing ? 
Is it for tliis?” and carefully putting his 
liand into the water, lie pulled out something 
shining. The ring had dropped off Dolly’s 
finger as she jumiied, and was lying on a 
stone that was half in and half out of the 
Avater, and near to the big one upon which 
she had been standing. 

“ How very fortunate!” exclaimed Henley 
from the boat. 

IVIiss Vanborough was ifleased to got hack 
her pretty trinket, and thanked the young 
man with a very becoming blush. 

“It is a very handsome coral,” Robert 
said; “it Avould have boon a great pity to 
lose it. We must have it made smaller, 
Dora. It must not come off again.” 

Dolly Avas turning it round thoughtfully, 
and looking at the Medusa head carved and 
set in gold. 

“Robert,” she said once more, “does hap¬ 
piness neA^er frighten you ?” 

“ Never,” said Henley, smiling, as she look¬ 
ed ii]} earnestly into liis face. 

The old toAvn at Kingston, with its many 
corners and gables, has something of the 
look of a foreign city heaped upon the river¬ 
side. The garden of the old inn runs down 
with terraces to the water. A side-door 


leads to the boat-houses. By daylight this- 
garden is somewhat mouldy; but spiders’ 
webs do not obtrude on summer evenings, 
and the Londoners who have come out of 
toAAm for a breath of fresh air stroll along 
the terraces, and watch the stream as it 
flows, unconscious of their serenity. They 
come here of summer evenings, and sit out 
in the little arbors, or Avalk along the ter¬ 
races and watch the boats drift with the 
stream. If they look to the opposite bauks 
they may see the cattle rearing their horned 
heads upon the sunset, and the distant chest¬ 
nut groves and galleries of Hampton Court 
at the bond of the river. 

Near the corner of one of these terraces a 
little green weather-cocked summer-house 
stands boldly facing the regattas in their 
season, and beyond it again are a steep bank 
and some steps to a second terrace, from 
whence there is the side-door leading to the 
boats. 

On this particular evening Frank Raban 
came quietly zigzagging along these terraces,. 
perhai)s Avith some vague hope of meeting 
Dorothea on her return. 

There are some years of one’s life when one 
is less alwe than at others, as there are dif¬ 
ferent degrees of strength and power to Uyq 
in the course of the same existence. Frank 
was not in the despairing state in Avhich we 
first knew him, but he was not yet as other 
people are, and in hours of depression such 
as this he was used to feel lonely and apart. 
He was used to see other people happy, anx¬ 
ious, busy, hurrying after one another, and 
ho would look on as now, with his hands in 
his x^ockots, not indifterent, but feeling as if 
Fate had X)ut him down solitary and silent 
into the world—a dumb note (so he used to 
think) in the great music. And yet he knew 
that the music was there—that mighty hu¬ 
man vibration which exists index)endeut of 
all the dumb notes, cracked instruments, 
rifted lutes, and broken lyres of Avhich we 
hear so much, and ho had but to ox>en his 
ears to it. 

Two voices any thing but dumb were talk¬ 
ing inside the little summer-house. Raban 
had scarcely noticed them as he came along,, 
listening with the vaguest curiosity, as peo- 
Xfle do, to rox)roaches and emotions Avhich do 
not concern them; but presently, as he ap- 
X>roached the summer-house, a tone struck 
him familiarly, and at the same instant he 
saw a dark figiue rush Avildly from the little 
Avooden house, and leap right over the side 
of the terrace on to the path beloAv; and 
then Frank recognized the fr*antic action— 
it could only be George. A moment after- 
AViird a Avoman—^he knew her too—came out 
of the summer-house and stood for an in¬ 
stant i)anting against the doorway, leaning 
with her two hands against the lintel. She 
looked pale, troubled; her hair was pushed 
back from her white face; her eyes looked 
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(lark, beautiful. Never before bad Eabaii 
Been Khoda (for it was Khoda) so moved. 
When she saw him a faint Hush came into 
her cheeks. She came forward a few steps, 
then she stopped short again. 

She Avas dragging her silk mantle, which 
iiad fiillen off. One end was trailing after 
her along the gravel. 

Mr. Raban, is tliat yon V’ she said, in an 
agitated way. Why did yon come ? Is 
it—is it nearly time to go ? Is Mi*s. Palmer 
come back ? Oh, i^Uase take me to her 
And then she sndcleidy burst into tears, and 
the long black silk mantle fell to the ground 
as she put out two fluttering hands. 

Raban had flung his cigar over the terrace 
after George. 

What is it V’ he said, anxiously. Can 
I help yon in any way? What has hap¬ 
pened V’ 

The young man spoke kindly, but in his 
usual matter-of-fact voice; and Rhoda, even 
in her distress, wondered at his coldness. 
No one before ever responded so calmly to 
Avhom she had appealed. 

Oh, you don’t know,” she said ; “ I can’t 
tell you.” And the poor little hands Avent 
up again Avith a desperate gesture. 

Raban was very much touched; but, as I 
have said, he had little power of shoAAung 
his sympathy, and, foolish fellow, doing unto 
others as he Avould be done by; he only said, 

I have guessed something before noAV, Miss 
Parnell. I Avish I could help you, with all 
my heart. Does not Miss Vanborough know 
of this ? Can not she advise—” 

Rhoda was in no mood to hear her ffiend’s 
j)raises just then. 

Dolly!” cried Rhoda, passionately; she 
Avould have every one sacrificed to George. 
I ivould love him if I could,” she said, pite¬ 
ously, but hoAv can- 1 ? he frightens me and 
raves at me j how can I love him ? Oh! Mr. 
Raban, tell me that it is not Avrong to feel 
thus ?” And once more the fluttering hands 
‘Avent up, and the dark wistful eyes gazed 
childishly, piteously into his fiice. Rhoda 
Avas looking to Frank for the help that 
should have come to her from her own heart; 
she dimly felt that she must Avin him over— 
that if he would, ho could help her. 

One has heard before this of women who 
are only half Avomen, who sang their charmed 
songs and beguiled luckless mariners into 
their nets. Hoaa^ many woman mermaids 
there are AA'ho go through life unconscious 
of the tribe to which they belong! Rhoda 
pitied herself sincerely; she sobbed out her 
history to Frank Avith many tears. Hoav 
can I tell them all ?” she said; it will only 
make wretchedness, and now it is only I 
Avho am unhappy.” 

Was it only Rhoda who was unhappy? 
George, flying along the garden half dis¬ 
tracted, aching, repentant, might have told 
another story. She had sent him away. He 


Avould do nothing that she wished, she said; 
he Avould not accept the independence that 
Lady Sarah had offered him ; Rhoda did not 
believe in his love, she only Avanted him to 
go, to leave her. Yes, she meant it. And 
poor George had rushed away frantic and 
indignant. He did not care AAdiere he went. 
He had some vague idea that he would get 
a boat and row aAvay foroAW, but as ho was 
hunying headlong toAvard the boat-house 
he saAV Dorothea and Robert coming arm in 
arm up the little path, and he turned and 
hurried back toward the inn. Dolly called 
to him, but he did not answer. Rhoda had 
sent him away, poor Dolly could not call 
him back. Robert shrugged his shoulders. 

Why do you do that ?” said Dolly, an¬ 
noyed ; he looked quite ill.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

A BOAT UPON THE AVATER. 

George was shivering and sick at heart; 
the avenue led to a door that opened into 
the bar of the hotel, and George went in and 
called for some brandy. The sxurits seemed 
to do him good; no one seeing a clumsy 
young felloAv in a boating-dress tossing off 
one glassful of brandy after another would 
have guessed at all the grief and passion 
that Avere tearing at his x)oor foolish heart. 
Rhoda had sent him away. Had he deserved 
this ? Could not she read the truth ? Poor 
timid faithless little thing. Why had he 
been so fieree to her, why had he told her he 
was jealous ? George had a curious quick¬ 
ness of diAunation about others, although he 
was blind about his own concerns. He had 
reproached Rhoda because she had been talk¬ 
ing to Frank, but he knew well enough that 
Frank did not care for Rlioda. Poor child, 
did she know how it hurt him when she 
shrank from him and seemed afraid ? Ah! 
she would not have been so cruel if she had 
known all. Thinking of it all, ho felt as if 
he had had some little bird in his rough 
grasj), frightened it, and hurt its A\dugs. 
Then he suddenly said to himself that he 
would go back and find his poor frightened 
bird and stroke it and soothe it, ask it to 
forgive him. And then he left the x)lace, 
and as hastily as ho had entered ; there was 
a last glass of brandy untasted on the coun¬ 
ter, and ho hurried back toward the terrace. 
He x)assed the window of the room where 
Mrs. Palmer was ordering tea from the sofa. 
Dolly, who had just come in, saw him x)ass 
bj’’; she did not like his looks, and ran out 
after him, although both Robert and her 
mother called her back. George did not see 
her this time; he flew x)ast the family grouj)s 
sitting out in the Avarm twilight; he came to 
the terrace where he had been a fcAV minutes 
before, and where the tAvo Avere still standing 
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—Eaban, of whom he had said he was jealous, 
Ehoda, whom he loved—the two Tvere slowly 
advancing, FranlPs square shoulders dark 
against the light, and Ehoda^s slight figure 
bending forward ,* she was talking to Raban 
as she had so often talked to George himself, 
with that language of earnest eyes, tremu¬ 
lous tones, shrinking movements—how well 
he knew it all. What was she saying ? Was 
she appealing to Frank to protect her from 
his love and despair, from the grief that she 
had done her best to bring about ? Rhoda 
laid her hand upon Raban's arm in her agita¬ 
tion. 

It maddened George beyond bearing, and 
he stamped his heavy foot upon the gravel. 
Some people passing up from the boats 
stared at him, but went on their way; and 
Frank, looking up, saw George coming up 
swinging his angry arms; his eyes were 
fierce, his hat was j^ushed aside. He put 
Rhoda aside very gently, and took a step 
forward between her and George, who stood 
for a minute looking from one to another, as 
if he did not understand, and then he sud¬ 
denly burst out, with a fierce oath, Who 
told you to put yourself in my way V’ And, 
as he spoke, he struck a heavy blow straight 
at Raban, who had barely time to parry it 
with his arm. 

It was an instant’s auger—one of those 
fatal minutes that undo days and months 
and years that have gone before; and that 
blow of George’s struck Rhoda’s feeble little 
fancy for him dead on the spot, as she gave 
a shrill cry of “ For shame!” and sprang for¬ 
ward, and would have clung to Raban’s 
arm. That blow ached for many and many 
a day in poor Dorothea’s heart, for she saw 
it all from a turn of the path. As for Frank, 
he recovered himself in an instant. 

Go back, George,” he said; I will speak 
to you presently.” 

He did not speak angrily. His voice and 
the steady look of his resolute eyes seemed 
to sober the poor reprobate. Not so Rhoda’s 
cry of, Go, yes, go, for shame!” 

Go! What is it to you if I go or stay ? 
Am I in your way f” shouts George. Have 
you promised to marry him too ? Have you 
tortured him too, and driven him half mad, 
and then—and then— Oh, Rhoda, do you 
really wish me gone ?” he cried, breaking 
down. 

There was a tone in his voice that touch¬ 
ed Raban, for whom the cry was not intend¬ 
ed. Nothing wmuld have melted Rhoda 
just then. She was angry beyond aU pow¬ 
er of expression. She vranted him gone, 
she wanted him silent; she felt as if she 
hated him. 

You are not yourself; you are not speak¬ 
ing the truth,” said the girl, in a hard voice, 
drawing herself u]!. Then, as she spoke, 
all the brandy and all the fury seemed to 
mount once more into George’s head. 


^‘I am myself, and that is why I leave 
you,” he shouts ; “ you are heartless ; you 
have neither love nor charity in you at all ; 
and now I leave you. Do you hear me ?” he 
cried, getting louder and louder. 

Any one could hear. Dolly could hear as 
she came hurrying up from the end of the 
terrace to the spot where her poor boy stood 
shouting out his heart’s secret to unwilling 
ears. More than one ];)erson had stopped to 
listen to the angry voice. The placid still¬ 
ness of the evening seemed to carry its echo 
along the dusky garden bowers, out upon 
the water flowing down below. Some boat¬ 
men had stopped to listen; one or two peo¬ 
ple were coming uxi through the twilight. 

‘‘ He is not sober,” said Rhoda to Dolly. 
She spoke with a sort of cold disgust. 

Dolly hardly heard her at the time. All 
she saw then was her x)oor George, with his 
red angry face—Frank tryiiig to pacify him. 
Should she ever forget the miserable scene ? 
For long years after it used to rise before 
her; she used to dream of it at night—of 
the garden, the river, the figures advancing 
in the dark. 

Dolly ran up to her brother, and instinct¬ 
ively put out her arms as if to shield him 
from every one. 

Come, dear; come with me,” she said, 
flurriedly; don’t let them see you like this.” 

^‘It would shock their elegant suscej)ti- 
bilities,” cries the irrejmessible George ; it 
don’t shock them to see a woman playing 
fast and loose with a poor wretch who 
would have given his life for her—yes, his 
life, and his love, and his heart’s blood!” 

Dolly had got her arms tight round George 
by this time. She had a shrinking di’ead 
of Henley seeing him so—ho might be com¬ 
ing, she thought. 

“Robert might see you. Oh, Geqrge, 
iflease come,” she whispered, stiU clinging 
to him; and suddenly, to Dolly’s surprise, 
George collai^sed, with a sigh. His fiulous 
fit was over, and he let his sister lead him 
where she would. 

“ Go down by the river-side,” said Raban, 
coming after them; “there are too many 
people the other way.” He spoke in a grave, 
anxious tone, and as the brother and sister 
went their way ho looked after them for a 
moment. Dolly had got her arm fast linked 
in George’s. The young man was walking 
listlessly by her side. They neither of them 
looked back; they went down the steps and 
disappeared. 

The place was all deserted by this time ; 
the disturbance being over, the boatmen 
had gone on their way. The two went and 
sat down upon a log which had been left 
lying near the water-side; they were silent; 
they could see each other’s faces, but little 
more. He sat crouching over, with his chin 
resting on his hands. Dolly was full of 
compassion, and longing to comfort; but 
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liow could she comfort ? Sucli pain as liis 
was not to be eased by words spoken by an¬ 
other person. When George began to speak 
at last his voice sounded so sad and so jarred 
from its usual sweetness that Dorothea was 
frightened, as if she could hear in it the echo 
of a coming trouble. 

I wanted that woman to love me,’^ he 
said. Dolly, you don^t know how I loved 
her.” He was staring at the stream with 
his starting eyes, and biting his nails. We 
have no luck, 'either of us,” he said; ‘‘ I 
don’t deserve any, but you do. Tell Frank 
I’m sorry I struck him ,* she had made mo 
half mad; she looks at mo with those great 
eyes of hers, and says, ‘ Go !’ and she makes 

me mad; she does it to them all.But now 

I have left her! loft her! left her !” repeated 
ugly George, with a sort of sob. What 
does she eare?” and he got up and shook 
himself, as a big dog might have done, and 
went out a step into the twilight, and then 
came back. 

Thank you, old Dolly, for your good¬ 
ness,” he said, standing before her. I can’t 
face them all again, and Eobert, with his 
confounded supercilious airs. I beg your 
pardon, Dolly; don’t look angry. I see how 
good you are, and I see,” he said, staring 
her full in the face, that we have been both 
running our heads against a wall.” 

He walked on a little way, and Dolly fol¬ 
lowed. She could not answer him just then. 
She felt with a pang that George and Eobert 
would never be friends; that she must love 
them ax)art; even in heart she must keep 
them asunder. 

They had come to the place where not an 
hour ago she had jumped ashore. The boat 
was still there, as they had left it—tied to 
the stake. The boatmen were at supper, 
and had not yet taken it -in. What are 
you doing ?” said Dolly, as George stooped 
and began to untie the rope; George, be 
careful.” 

The fresh air will do mo good,” he said ; 
don’t be afraid; I’ll take care, if you wish 
it.” Then he nodded and got into the boat, 
whore the sculls were lying, and he began 
to shove off with a rattle of the keel upon 
the shore. I will leave the boat at Ted- 
dington,” he said, and walk home. Good¬ 
night! Good-by!” he said. A boatman, 
hearing the voices, came out of the boat¬ 
house close by, and while Dolly was explain¬ 
ing, the boat started off with a dull plash 
of oars falling upon dark waters. George 
was rowing very slowly, his head was turned 
toward the garden of the imi. There were 
lights in the windows, and figiu'es coming 
and going; the water swirled against the 
wall of the terrace ; the scent of the rhodo¬ 
dendrons seemed to fill the air and to stifle 
him as he passed; a bird chirped from the 
darkness of some overhanging bushes. He 
could hear his mother’s voice : Eobert! it 


is getting late: why don’t they come in to 
tea? I must say it is nasty stuff*, and. not 
to compare to that delicious Eaugoon fla¬ 
vor.” He i^aused for a moment; her voice 
died away, and then all was silent. Tlie 
evening was growing chill; some mists were 
rising. George felt the cool damp wind 
against his hot brow as he rowed doggedly 
on—x>ast the lights of the windows of the 
inn, past the town, under the darkness of 
the bridge. 

He left them all behind, and his life, and 
his love, he thought, and his mad passion; 
and himself, and Dolly, and Ehoda, and all 
the hopeless love he longed for and that was 
never to be his. There were other things 
in life. So he rowed away into the darkness 
with mixed anger and peace in his heart. 
What would Ehoda say when she heard he 
was gone? Nothing much ! Ho knew her 
well enough to know that Dolly would un¬ 
derstand, but her now ties would part them 
more entirely than absence or silence. 

There is a song of Schubert’s I once heard 
a great singer sing. As she sang, the dull 
gray river flowed through the room, the 
bright lami)-lit walls ojyened out, the mists 
of a closing darkness surrounded us, the 
monotonous beat of tlie rowlocks kept time 
to the music, and the man rowed away, and 
silence fell upon the waters. 

So Dolly stood watching the boat as it 
disappeared along the dark wall; for a time 
she thought she heard the plash of the oars 
out upon the water, and a dark shade glid¬ 
ing away past the wharves and the houses 
that crowd down to the shore. 

She was saying her prayers for her poor 
boy as slie walked back slowly to join the 
others. Eobert met her with a little remon¬ 
strance for having hidden away so long. 
She took his arm and clung to it for a min¬ 
ute, trembling, with her heart beating. Oh! 
Eobert; you won’t lot things come between 
us,” said the girl, greatly moved: ‘‘ my poor 
George is so unhappy. He is to blame, but 
Ehoda has been hard upon him. Have you 
guessed it all?” ^‘My dear Dolly,” said 
Eobert, gravely^ Ehoda has told us every 
thing. She is most justly annoyed. She is 
quite overcome. She has just gone home 
with her uncle, and I must say—” Don’t, 
don’t say any thing,” said Dolly, passionate¬ 
ly, bursting into tears; and her heart wont 
out after her poor George rowing away along 
the dark river. 


EEPEIEVE. 

Over the brink of the place I bent, 

And glanced in the.darkling pool below— 
Darkling with heavy hemlock shadows, 

And the gloom where sunbeams never go. 

And a low, slow wind stirred the veiling branch 
With a ghastly twilight downward thrown, 
And I saw a face, the face of a woman, 

A white dead face I had thought my own! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD 
STAGER. 

Notices of conspicuous Public Men, icith characieriftic 
Anecdotes illustrating their Peculiarities.—Accounts 
of Congressional and other Duels, and personal Col¬ 
lisions in Congress, including a Glance at Washing¬ 
ton Public Life during several Administrations. 

EOTATION IN OFFICE. 

R otation iu office is all very-well ill 
theory, and it makes a jingle of words 
so iileasant to the ear that many people have 
accepted it as sound doctrine, without au 
cxamiuatiou of its scope and tendency.^ A 
fundamental error lies at its base, and it 
works much injury in its practical opera¬ 
tion. It rests on the hypothesis that every 
comxieteut man has a clahn to office or inih- 
lic favor of some kind, and that when one 
has enjoyed the emoluments or distinction 
of place for a time he should give way to his 
neighbor. In other words, official benefits 
are the proxierty of individuals, and not of 
the nation, and are to be bestowed with ref¬ 
erence to the x^rofit and convenience of those 
who seek them, irresxiective of the manner 
in which their duties are x)erformed. This 
is true of elective as well as executive or 
judicial offices. In the towns of New En¬ 
gland men are chosen to the Legislature 
simply because it is their turn. Mr. Bar¬ 
tholomew goes this year, has his ride on the 
railways free, and pockets his diem of 
two dollars. Next year Mr. Doolittle urges 
his claim for the same purpose. Probably 
Mr. Bartholomew and Mr. Doolittle take 
their seats as perfect ignoramuses, who will 
gain nothing in wisdom and experience dur¬ 
ing the session, and in failing to re-elect 
them, their constituents do no injury to the 
interests of the State. But wheu this x>rac- 
tice obtains in Congressional elections it 
may hax^x^®^ that a man of intellect and 
culture, whose modesty and inexperience 
have deterred him from taking part m the 
current discussions of the House at his first 
session, will be rotated out of office, who 
might become an influential member, capa- 
ble""of looking efficiently aftef the interests of 
his constituents, when he has worn off his rus¬ 
tic bashfulness, studied parliamentary law, 
and familiarized liimself with the rules of the 
House. The business of legislation requires 
Xnactice and experience as much as the law 
or the mechanic arts. The Southern States, 
from the early days of the republic up to the 
revolt in 1860, always exercised a degree of 
influence in the councils of the nation 
largely disx>rox>ortioned to their numerical 
strength. To be sure, they sent their best 
men to Congress; and when they x^roved 
themselves worthy of confidence they kept 
them there for a long period of years. Thus 
mediocre men became influential legislators 
by diut of observation and experience, and 
were able to imxness themselves upon Con¬ 


gress far more effectively than others of su- 
X)erior endowments and culture, but who 
remained only a short time iu x>ublic life. 
WiUiam R. King came to the Senate when 
Alabama was admitted into the Union, and 
was continuously re-elected until his term of 
service reached the ordinary lifetime of a 
generation. He was not a man of brilliant 
intellect, and his education was xndncipally 
gained in Congress. But he had dignity of 
mind, elevation of character, sincerity, and 
honesty, and although he always acted with 
the Democratic i)‘iidy, was distinguished for 
fairness, impartiality, and x^^ifi^'ffitic inten¬ 
tions. Ho was chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce for many years, and was re- 
X^eatedly chosen President of the Senate. 
He was in the House from North Carolina 
when quite a young man, and subsequently 
was ax^pointed secretary of legation at Mad¬ 
rid. lie was a wise, pmdent, and safe leg¬ 
islator, industrious, attentive to his duties, 
and his opinions and judgment were always 
respectfully considered. He was appointed 
minister to France by President Tyler, and 
was elected Vice-President on the ticket with 
General Pierce, but died before taking his 
seat as x^residing officer of the Senate. An 
anecdote will illustrate the difference be¬ 
tween the notions of a high-tondd Southern 
gentleman and a worthy Democrat from the 
North on party ethics and political manage¬ 
ment. I was playing a rubber of whist at 
the old Indian Queen Hotel, the winter aft¬ 
er the inauguration of General Taylor, with 
Mr. King, Governor Van Ness, of Vermont, 
and Colonel Richardson, of Illinois, then in 
the House of Rexnescntatives. Richardson 
inquired of Colonel King whether a certain 
gentleman nominated for register of the land- 
office in Dixon, Ilinois, had been confirmed. 
The Senator rexflied in the negative. 

^^Then you will oblige me by voting 
against him.’^ 

What is the objection to him was the 
inquiry. 

‘‘ Nothing, that I know of, except that he 
is a bitter Whig, and he is to supplant a 
good Democrat,” said Richardson. 

That is not a sufficient reason with mo,” 
answered Colonel King, '^f I were Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, I should probably 
appoint political Mends, but mj duty as a 
Senator, acting ux)on a nomination, is lathei 
iudicial than partisan. I have oidy to in¬ 
quire whether the nominee is a competent 
and proper man for the office, not whether 
he is a Whig.” 

As the Senator left the room. Richardson- 
remarked, ^^mat a-old fool of a poli¬ 

tician that is!” 

Another instance where long service in 
Congress secured a dull man of moderate ca¬ 
pacity a distinguished position, was in the 
case of Linn Boyd, of Kentucky. He was 
below the average of talent and culture in 
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the House, never won any rex)utation either 
in committee or on tlie floor, hut ho had 
been re-elected from the Bardstown district 
for sixteen or eighteen years; and upon the 
strength of his experience, although singu¬ 
larly unlitted for the duties of the office, he 
was elected Speaker—a jilace, in the posses¬ 
sion of an able man and adi'oit manager, sec¬ 
ond in i:)olitical importance only to that of 
President of the United States. 

RELATIVES IN CONGRESS. 

There was a spectacle in the Twenty-third 
Congress without precedent in the history 
of the government, and whicli has never 
since been witnessed in the Capitol. Samuel 
L. Southard was a Senator from New Jersey, 
and his father Avas a member of the House 
of Representatives from the same State. Fa¬ 
ther and son are rarely seen in Congress 
together. The most notable instance is the 
Dodges, who represented respectively the 
Territories of Wisconsin and Iowa as Dele¬ 
gates, and as Senators when they came into 
the Union as States. Henry Dodge, the fa¬ 
ther, himoiis as an Indian fighter, was a citi¬ 
zen of Wisconsin; his son, Ctesar Augustus 
Dodge, Avho achieved no great distinction in 
any Avay, was from Iowa. They were re¬ 
spectable men, of moderate ability, honest, 
and faithful to their duties. The younger 
Dodge Avas appointed minister to Spain by 
President Pierce. 

James Barbour Avas a member of the 
Senate from Virginia, Avhile his brother Phil¬ 
ip Avas in the House of RepresentatiA^es. 
They were both conspicuous in the public 
serAuce, patriotic men of high character, 
but of different temperaments and qualities 
of mind. James Barbour Avas in the cab¬ 
inet of Mr. Adams as Secretary of War, 
and aftei-Avard represented the government 
at the court of Sfc. James. Philip was ap¬ 
pointed a justice of the Supreme Court by 
General Jackson. James Avas a flowery, ver¬ 
bose, and rather pompous orator. His rhet¬ 
oric Avas unexceptionable, but he wrote and 
spoke in a diffuse, ornamental style, that was 
much criticised by the sharp scholars of his 
day. He presided in the Harrisburg Con¬ 
vention that nominated General Harrison, in 
1839, and the survivors of that uncommon¬ 
ly brilliant body Avill remember his strik- 
ingly dignified and imposing appearance. 
Philip P. Barbour Avas a sharp, keen man 
of a metaphysical turn of mind. The difier- 
ence betAveen the brothers is Avell described 
by the remark attributed to John Randolph. 
An acquaintance meeting him descending 
the steps of the Capitol, inquired Avhat was 
going on. Not much,'' said the old cynic. 

I'A^e been in the Senate listening to Jeemes 
Barbour, and in the House lieariug Phil. 
Jeemes fii’ed at a barn door, and missed it; | 
Phil fii’ed at a hair, and split it." j 

Henry R. Storrs Avas in the House from i 
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New York, while his brother William was a 
member from Connecticut. They AA’ere both 
uncommonly able men. I liaA^e spoken of 
the elder brother in another place. William 
did not shine specially as a floor member, 
but he was a sound lawyer, thoroughly edu¬ 
cated, of a fine comprehensive mind, quick 
perception, excellent judgment, and of perfect 
probity and uprightness of character. He 
resigned his seat in the Twenty-sixth Con¬ 
gress, haAuug been chosen a judge of the 
Supreme Court of his native State. He was 
afterward made Chief Justice, and died on 
the bench—a jurist without reproach, pure, 
firm, enlightened, and Avise. Connecticut 
has been distinguished for the elevated tone 
of her highest judicial tribunals, and fcAv 
men have contributed more to her reputa¬ 
tion in that respect than William L. Storrs. 

Joseph R. IngersoU and his brother 
Charles Jared were members of the TAveiity- 
seventh Congress. They Avero on opposite 
sides in politics, and they were Avholly unlike, 
mentally and morally. Joseph, the Whig, 
Avas a mild, amiable gentleman, with a kind 
Avord for every body; not distinguished for 
intellectual greatness, but an intelligent 
legislator, industrious and attentive to his 
duties, and conscientious in their discharge. 
Charles Jared Avas an irascible man, of gen¬ 
erous impulses, but inveterate in his preju¬ 
dices and vindictive in his resentments. He 
had a sort of morbid dislike to England and 
every thing English, Avhich had settled into 
a feeling like personal malevolence. He had 
been engaged in a controversy with a Brit¬ 
ish Avriter in regard to the respective merits 
of England and the United States, which was 
conducted Avith much acrimony, and he 
never could speak of the peoi)le or govern¬ 
ment of Great Britain in terms of modera¬ 
tion. His historical knowledge Avas exten¬ 
sive and accurate, and his speeches, ahvays 
interesting and instructive, Avere frequently 
garnished Avith apposite classical allusions 
and quotations that gave them additional 
zest. Sometimes his haired of John Bull 
broke out in a strain of vituperation so 
coarse as to shock the Aveak nerves of the 
more delicate brethren. 

John A. King, afterAvard Governor of Now 
York, was a member with his brother James 
G. in the Thirty-first Congress. The latter* 
was a Representative from Now Jersey. 
But brothers were so often in the House to¬ 
gether that the instances are hardly Avorth 
particularizing. The Washburno Taniily AA’^as 
more numerously represented in Congress 
than any other of wliich Ave haA^e any recol¬ 
lection. Four or fiA^e of them haA^e been 
there, and sometimes three at once. Thiee 
or four generations of Bayards haA’^e succes¬ 
sively represented DelaAvare in the Senate. 
Richard H. Bayard Avas followed by his broth¬ 
er James A., and the latter AAms succeeded by 
his son, AA'ho is now a member of the body. 
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THE NAVY. 

The officers of the navy constituted an 
important element in Washington society. 
They were generally more popular than the 
army officers. They had seen more of the 
world in foreign x)arts as well as in their 
own country, and hence were more enter¬ 
taining companions. And then a jolly sailor 
has always something attractive about him, 
particularly to young people. Even the 
diplomatic corps, which usually constituted 
a strong social force, was hardly able to hold 
its own against the dashing tars, with their 
rich uniforms and frank, easy manners. 
There was usually a large body of them in 
Washington, more especially in the winter. 
Navy men are divided into two classes: the 
sea-going fellows Avho are called upon for all 
the disagreeable service—to command and 
officer ships ordered on unwholesome sta¬ 
tions, and generally to discharge the duties 
from which carpet sailors shrink, and man¬ 
age to avoid. The other class hang about 
the seat of government, dance attendance 
upon the executive and the secretaries, have 
schemes of naval reform to press upon Con¬ 
gress, and fill the manifold bureaus of the 
department. It used to be a common saying 
in the navy that a Avinter’s cruise in Wash¬ 
ington was better than two years’ service 
on a foreign station, so far as promotion and 
government favors were concerned. For 
years the old Navy Board controlled the 
service in every respect. The secretary was 
generally nothing but a respectable figure¬ 
head Avho carried out the plans of the old 
commodores, who took care to fortify them¬ 
selves by showering favors upon such offi¬ 
cers as were willing to become their tools, 
and had influential connections in Congress. 
The navy had only a nominal existence prior 
to the war of 1812. The exigencies of the 
country in that momentous struggle neces¬ 
sitated a resort to the commercial marine 
for seamen to command our national ships. 
Many of the bravest and best officers in the 
navy Avere recruited from the merchant serv¬ 
ice. A large proportion of the elder post¬ 
captains were obtained from that source. 
Of course they were imperfectly educated in 
the scientific requirements of the profession, 
and although skillful navigators, and every 
way competent to fight a ship, could not 
manoeuvre a fleet, and probably not one of 
them could have answered the questions 
now propounded to midshipmen Avhen un¬ 
der examination preparatory to promotion. 
Hence arose feelings of jealousy on the part 
of the old sailors toward their juniors after 
the Avar. The difficulty with the piratical 
states on the Mediterranean, and subse¬ 
quently the necessity of protecting our com¬ 
merce from the picaroons in the Gulf, had 
rendered a large increase of the naval force 
indispensable. During the administration 
of Mr. Monroe the elder commodores, headed 


by Baiiibridge, Rogers, Stewart, and Biddle, 
combined together AAdth a determination to 
force the goA^ernment to create the rank of 
admiral, post-captain then being the high¬ 
est grade in the service. And such was the 
pluck and influence of these brave old tars 
that for several years they were able to x>re- 
vent i)romotions aboA^e the rank of lieuten¬ 
ant. A large naval force was maintained in 
the Mediterranean, Commodore Bainhridge 
being the senior officer. The most distin¬ 
guished officers of the seiwice Avere there on 
duty. Perry, Macdonough, Biddle, Crane, and 
Shaw being among the most eminent. The 
oppressive course of the older x^ost-captains 
Avas warmly resented by the younger officers, 
but etiquette and the rules of the serAdce 
precluded a resort to the mode of redress 
used among military men. There was here 
and there a X50st-cax)tain who did not ap- 
XDroA'-e of the measures taken to compel a 
change in the policy of the government. 
Captain ShaAV, a gallant Irishman, with a 
warm heart and a Auvacious temxDer, dis¬ 
agreed Avith his brother captains, and often 
expressed himself without reseiwe in ox^l^osi- 
tion to the course they were pursuing. A 
story AA^as told of a meeting of commanders 
of vessels on board the shix) of the line Ohio 
for purposes of consultation. They were all 
X)ost-captains, with the exception of Master 
Commandant Booth, who was temx:)orarily in 
command of a fi-igate. Commodore Perry, 
covered with laurels by his gallant exploit- 
on Lake Erie, and naturally rather an ar¬ 
rogant man, made a supercilious remark to 
Booth, which was sharply retorted. Perry 
rejoined, in a sneering tone. 

If you Av^ere my equal in rank. Sir, I 
should hold you personally accountable for 
your language.” 

ShaAv’s blood was up at once. “ Do I un¬ 
derstand you to say. Commodore Perry, that 
if Captain Booth was your aqual you Avould 
challenge him for Avhat ho has just said?” 

I should, most certainly,” was the reply. 

Then, Sir, I repate every word that Cap¬ 
tain Booth has said, and Paddy ShaAV is yoiu* 
aqual the world over.” 

Perry was alAvays coeked and x^rimed for 
a fight, and a duel was expected as a mat¬ 
ter of course j but judicious friends inter¬ 
posed, and the affair was arranged. 

The growing strength of the junior offi¬ 
cers, and the uneasiness of the government 
under the tyrannical course of the old com¬ 
modores, finally broke up the combination, 
and promotions Avere made according to the 
necessities of the service. The movement 
Avas a failure so far as the creation of a 
more elevated grade in the navy was con¬ 
cerned, and it was not until the extended 
maritime ox)eratious indispensable in the 
siiX^x^i^^ssion of the rebellion that Congress 
autliorized the ax^pointment of admirals. 

But the old commodores continued to 
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maintain tlieir x:)OTver at Wasliington, the 
Navy Board remaining suxireme in author¬ 
ity, in fact, until the administration of Mr. 
Tyler, when there was a reorganization of 
the civil branch of the service, several bu¬ 
reaus being substituted for the old hoard. 
The thing was a failure. There was a di¬ 
vision of power and responsibility, the old 
commodores procuring themselves to ho 
placed in authority, although in separate 
positions and under difierent official titles. 
The secretary, nominally the head of the de- 
X^artmeut, was nothing hut a clerk: in fact, 
with less real x^ower than the chief clerk or 
the register. 

And this state of things has generally ob¬ 
tained in the dex^artment. Mr. Southard, 
the ablest man who ever held the office of 
Secretary of the Navy, exacted obedience 
and subordination from officers of every 
grade. And his immediate successor. Gov¬ 
ernor Branch, of North Carolina, undertook 
some reforms in the service; hut Mrs. Eaton 
blew up General Jackson’s first cabinet be¬ 
fore he had time to carry them into effect. 
These were exceptional cases, however. In 
tlie main, tlie older officers have had full 
swing in the navy, the secretary being of 
the smallest possible account. 

GAj\[BLING in WASHINGTON. 

Washington for many years had been a 
hot-bed for gamblers of high and low de¬ 
gree. There were a dozen faro hanks on tlie 
Avenue within a stone’s-throw of Gadsby’s, 
on the corner of Sixth Street. Many of these 
establishments had club-rooms attached, 
where members of Congi’ess and others 
amused themselves with brag, vingt-et-un, 
and whist. Draw-poker came into vogue at 
a later day. Gambling, and for largo sums, 
was common, particularly among Southern 
and Western members. Scores of them from 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, and the 
Gulf States squandered their modest x^er 
diem, then eight dollars only, at the gaming 
table, and some impaired their private for¬ 
tunes by the same indulgence. S. S. Pren¬ 
tiss was reported to have lost thirty thou¬ 
sand dollars the first winter he was in Con¬ 
gress. 

The most notorious and dashing gambler 
of the day was Edward Pendleton. He came 
from Virghiia, where he was well connected, 
his family being of the best blood in the 
State, and he married a most respectable 
and accomplished lady, whose father held 
a responsible office under the government. 
Pendleton gave sumptuous entertainments 
at his club-house, which were well attended 
by some of the most eminent x'>nblic men in 
the district. Mr. Mangum, then President 
of the Senate, John J. Crittenden, John M. 
Botts, John B. Thompson, of Kentucky, and 
Linn Boyd, afterward Speaker of the House, 
and others of lesser note were frequently 


his guests. Congress had enacted stringent 
X3enal laws to x)revent gambling, but they 
were a dead letter, unless some x^oor devil 
made a complaint of foul some 

fleeced blackleg sought vengeance through 
the aid of the Grand Jury; and then the mat¬ 
ter was usually comx)Ounded by the x^ayment 
of money. 

Whist was a favorite game with the for¬ 
eign ministers and the elder statesmen. Mr. 
Clay, General Scott, Mr. Bodisco, and Mr. 
Fox—nex)hew of Charles James Fox—who 
represented AVilliam the Fourth and Queen 
Victoria, often x^ayed together, a hundred 
dollars being the usual stake. They gener¬ 
ally played well, as Hoyle taught the game j 
but many of the members of the fashionable 
clubs of New York x)lay with more sldll than 
was dreamed of forty years ago. Governor 
Marcy was a great lover of whist, but he 
would never bet money on the game. There 
were always inveterate whisters in the 
Senate. A story was current at one time 
of a xirotracted sitting at the card-table, at 
which Governor Stokes, of North Carolina, 
and Mountjoy Bailey, sergeant-at-arms of 
the Senate, were two of the players. It ran 
ill this wise: the Senate adjourned from 
Thursday over to Monday. The x^arty sat 
down to cards after dinner Thursday even¬ 
ing. They xilayed all night and all the next 
day, only stopping occasionally for refresh¬ 
ments. The game was continued Friday 
night and Saturday, through Saturday night 
and all day Sunday and Sunday night, the 
Xilayers resting for a snatch of sleex) as na¬ 
ture became exhausted. Monday morning 
the game was in full blast; but at ten o’clock 
Bailey moved an adjournment, alleging that 
his official duties required his x^i’esence in 
the Senate-chamber. Stokes remonstrated, 
but the sergeant-at-arms x^ersisted, and rose 
from the table. The Governor grumbled 
and scolded, but finally gave it uxi, swearing 
that if he had suspected Bailey would break 
uxi the game thus prematiu’ely, he would 
have seen him—any where before he would 
have invited him to join the party. 

Mr. Webster xilayed whist, but indifferent¬ 
ly only. The Virginians were addicted to 
that stupid game known as shoe-maker loo. 
President Tyler was fond of loo, and on a 
rainy day, when there was no great pressure 
of public business, he has been knoAvn to 
make up a game at the White House, and 
play all day, having dinner in his chamber. 
His companions usually were William Sel- ’ 
den, Treasiu'er of the United States, Cary 
Selden, his brother, store-keeper at the 
navy-yard, and sometimes Governor Gilmer, 
of Virginia, Avith noAV and then another fa¬ 
vorite. The amount xilayed for was always 
small, but Mr. Tyler aatus as much delighted 
at taking a pool as if he had won hundreds. 

Public opinion Avas not so averse to gam¬ 
ing in Washington as in most of the North- 
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eru cities. Probably tbe tone of public 
morals is no more elevated now than it was 
tben, but there was then less pretense and 
ostentation of purity. At a large party giv¬ 
en by the wife of a cabinet minister, Mrs. 
Clay, chaperoning a young lady from the 
North, passed through a room where gentle¬ 
men were idaying cards, IMr. Clay among the 
number. 

^^Is this a common practice?" inquired 
the young lady. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Clay ,* they always play 
when they get together.” 

Don’t it distress you to have Mi’. Clay 
gamble ?” 

^‘No, my dear,” said the good old lady, 
composedly: he ’most always wins.” 

In the winter of 1841 General Scott, Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Bodisco j)layed whist 
once a week for some time, the stake, as usu¬ 
al, being a hundred dollars. They played a 
match game, Scott and Bodisco against Clay 
and Fox. They were well matched, and for 
a long time the game was pretty even. At 
length fortune favored Messrs. Clay and Fox, 
and they were ten or twelve games ahead. 

Gentlemen,” said the Russian minister, 
rising from the table, the game has closed 
for the season. The axipropriation is ex¬ 
haust.” And sure enough not another game 
would he play, much to the disgust and vex¬ 
ation of General Scott, who, of course, was a 
considerable loser. 

JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 

John Howard Payne came to AVashington 
on his release by the Georgia Regulators. 
Payne had conceived a grand scheme for an 
international magazine, to bo imblished si¬ 
multaneously in London and New York, and 
he visited that portion of Georgia where the 
Creek Indians had recently been driven Irom 
theii' homes to gather materials for an article 
on their habits and mode of living, and he 
had been held as a prisoner on suspicion of 
being a spj^ He x)ublislied an account of 
his cax)ture and detention, on beiug libera¬ 
ted, so amusing and entertaining that Col¬ 
onel Preston, Air. Calhoun’s colleague in the 
Senate, a gentleman of elegant culture and 
a keen sense of the ludicrous, expressed the 
hope that Pajme might again fall into the 
hands of some lawless gang, as his individ¬ 
ual inconvenience under such circumstances 
was of no consequence in comparison with 
the enjoyment and edification afforded to 
■ the public by his charming account of his 
adventures. 

Payne’s literary project had failed, and 
he sought emx)loyment fr’om the adminis¬ 
tration, being in straitened circumstances, 
with no more thrift, or providence, or capac¬ 
ity for taking care of himself than Harold 
Skimpole. He was a delightful companion, 
full of genius, of nice culture, of more taste 
than strength, x)erhaps, but capable of a 


gi’eat deal of labor, and well fitted for cler¬ 
ical duties of any description, as ho wrote 
a beautiful and expeditious hand, and was 
steady and industrious in his habits. He 
apxdied for a diplomatic aiqiointment, but 
failing in that, he was willing to accept of 
any respectable position where the emolu¬ 
ments would afford him a livelihood. He 
had all the simplicity of a child, was con¬ 
fiding, credulous, and easily imposed upon, 
and the wags about AA’’asliington—for the 
city is always infested with great numbers 
of pracAcal jokers—deluded him with mag¬ 
nificent and impossible expectations. Rob¬ 
ert Tyler, the President’s eldest son, and 
Fletcher AVebster were warm friends of 
Payne, and co-ox)erating with them were 
several newspaper corresi)ondents, all of 
whom made a x>ersistent effort to jn'ocure 
him an eligible appointment in one of the 
departments. Air. AA^ebster, then Secretary 
of State, had taken a xn’ejudice against i)oor 
Payne, and nothing could be done for him 
in the dixdomatic or consular line. After a 
while, and by dint of persevering exertion, 
wo obtained a x)lace for him in the AA^ar De- 
X^artment, under Air. Spencer. He had a 
comfortable room all to himself; and he was 
charged with the task of collating, indexing, 
and making an abstract of the treaties nego¬ 
tiated by the government with the several 
Indian tribes. His annual salary was six¬ 
teen himdred dollars, at that time a conix^e- 
tent support for a bachelor of simxde tastes 
and inexpensive habits. Pajme was deHght- 
ed. Nothing could have suited him better, 
and he set to Avqrk with wonderful zeal and 
intelligence. The arrangement was a great 
relief to his friends, and we determined that 
he should not be displaced in a hurry. 
Knowing the secretary’s peculiarities, and 
that he was a kittle creature to shoe be¬ 
hind,” as the Scotchman says, wo instructed 
Payne in regard to the mode in which he 
should bear himself toward his official sux)e- 
rior. He was advised to attend to his duties 
diligently, to steer clear of the secretary aft¬ 
er exhibiting to him a sx^ecimen of the man¬ 
ner in which he was performing his work, to 
di’aw his salary on the first of every month, 
and to bother nobody with suggestions or 
advice on any subject. After a few days ol 
constant labor Payne showed the secretary' 
what he was doing, and how he was doing 
it. Nothing could have been better done. 
There was no more exquisite penmanship on 
the files of the department, and the arrange¬ 
ment of the papers was perfect. AIi'. Spencer 
exx^ressed his gratification in warm terms, 
and Payne was in high glee. He continued 
his labors with increased activity, accom- 
X)lishing more every day than any other two 
clerks in the department, and in less than 
four months he had comxdeted the job. Un¬ 
mindful of our cautiou, and xduming himself 
ux^on the disx^atch with which he had accom- 
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plislied the work, he carried the fruits of it 
to the Secretary, who said he had nothing 
more for him to do, and dismissed him from 
office. 

Here was poor Payne on our hands again, 
as helpless as an infant, smarting under a 
sense of wrong, querulous, complaining, and 
deeming himself the most unfortunate of 
mankind. He was a spoiled prodigy. AVhen 
a mere child he was brought upon the stage, 
precocious and of great promise in the dra¬ 
matic line, hut his subsequent performances 
did not fulfill this promise, and he was a 
disappointed, unhappy man, for whom his 
friends could never do enough. No idace 
could he found for him after he had ffillen a 
victim to Mr. Spencer’s caprice, and we were 
all x^erplexed and fatigued by his imi)ortu- 
nities. At this juncture Mr. Webster was 
called to Boston on business, leaving his son 
Fletcher acting Secretary of State. During 
his absence we managed to have Payne ap¬ 
pointed consul to Tunis, and ho had his 
commission in his pocket before the Secre¬ 
tary returned to Washington. But there 
was no end to his troubles and embarrass¬ 
ments. Full of the dignity of Ins office, he 
insisted uj)on being conveyed to the scene 
of his labors in a vessel of war. The Secre-* 
tary of the Navy hesitated about giving an 
order to that effect, and Payne invoked the 
authority of the President to accomplish his 
object. But Mr. Tyler had some doubts of 
the i)ropriety of granting his request, and 
things remained in statu quo. Meantime 
Payne, having raised a sum of money by 
virtue of his office, went to New York, and 
commenced the imrchase of a library to oc- 
cux)y his leisure time while not engaged in 
conference with the Bey of Tunis. The 
enemies of the administration—and they 
comprised a large majority of Congress, and 
throughout the country—were all the time 
on the watch for causes of censure and re- 
X)roach, and Payne’s long delay in dejiarting 
for the site of old Carthage was made the 
subject of sharp animadversion. Dr. Heai), 
who had been a long time consul at Tunis, 
was a relative or intimate friend of Colonel 
Benton, who had strenuously resisted Payne’s 
confirm ation. Threatening an assault on Mr. 
Tyler in this connection, some anxiety was 
created, and the President swore that Payne 
should x)roceed immediately to his place of 
destination, or he would revoke the ax)point- 
ment. He was still in New York making 
his arrangements,” as he wrote in reply to 
an inquiry when he would be ready to sail, 
and I was sent on to take him in hand and 
see if it was possible to facilitate his depart¬ 
ure from the country. I found him penni¬ 
less, having spent his outfit in every sort of 
extravagant folly, unable to move in any 
direction, and in a state of despair. At the 
suggestion of Mr. Tyler we advanced him 
money enough to pay his passage across the 
VoL. XLVL—No. ‘2T1.—7 


Atlantic; and the next we heard from him 
was at Paris, destitute, and living on a friend, 
waiting for something to turn ux>. Obtain¬ 
ing relief from a gentleman whom he had 
slightly known in Washington, he made his 
way to Tunis at last. 

Ho soon ingratiated himself with the Bey, 
and in due time he comxDensated us for all 
our trouble by a long, charmingly written, 
and most interesting letter, descriptive of 
every thing that had occurred under his no¬ 
tice in Carthage. The Bey had given him 
the use of a i)alace larger than the Wliito 
House, and assigned him a retinue of Arabs 
for domestic service sufficient in number to 
form a body-guard to the Emperor of Moroc¬ 
co. Not one of them understood a word of 
any civilized tongue, and Payne, who si)oko 
French like a native, and understood sev¬ 
eral of the modern Eurox)ean languages, had 
not included the lingo of the Mussulman in 
his studies. So the communication between 
the lord of the palace and his servants was 
confined to gestures and grimaces. His sit¬ 
ting apartment was about the size of the 
East Room in the White House, with a cool 
marble floor, furnished with divans and 
lounges. Here Payne sat in solitary siflen- 
dor. If he needed any thing, he blew a sil¬ 
ver whistle, and there filed in at least a 
dozen tall Arabs, who x)laced themselves in 
a semicircle around him, as silent as graven 
images, but all of them salaming with the 
grace of sons of the desert, and informing 
him by smirks and signs that they were his 
slaves. The novelty of the thing afforded 
amusement for a while; but becoming fa¬ 
tigued of it, he tiu’ued his attention to re¬ 
forming certain abuses which he assumed 
had been overlooked by his fidend the Bey, 
and the result was that he came near falling 
a victim to the bow-string. 


IMPROVISATIONS.—y. 

What if wo lose the seasons 

That seem of our happiest choice. 

That Life is fuller of reasons 
To sorrow than rejoice. 

That Time is richer in treasons. 

And Hope has a faltering voice ? 

The dreams wherewith wo were dowered 
Were gifts of an ignorant brain; 

The truth has at last overx)owered 
The visions we clung to in vain: 

But who would resist, as a coward. 

The knowledge that cometh from j)ain ? 

For the love, as a flower of the meadow. 
The love that stands fii’m as a tree— 
For the stars that have vanished in shadow. 
The daylight^ enduring and free— 

For a di’eam of the dim El Dorado, 

A world to inhabit have we! 

Bayaih) Taylor. 
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A SIMPLETON. 

A S TO RY OF THE DAY. 
By CHARLES READE. 


CHAPTER VI.—f Continued.) 

OSA got flushed, and her eye gleamed 
like a gamhlePs, and she bought away 
like wild-fire. In which sport she caught 
sight of an old gentleman with little black 
eyes, that kept tinkling at her. 

She comiDlained of these eyes to Mrs. Cole. 
“ "Why does he twinkle so ? I can see it is 
at me. I am doing something foolish—I 
know I am.^’ 

Mrs. Cole turned and fixed a haughty stare 
on the old gentleman. Would you believe 
it ? instead of sinking through the floor, he 
sat his ground, and retorted with a cool, 
clear grin. 

But now, whenever Rosass agent hid for 
her, and the other man of straw against him, 
the black eyes twinkled, and Rosa’s courage 
began to ooze away. At last she said, ‘‘ That 
is enough for one day. I shall go. Who 
could bear those eyes V’ 

The broker took her address; so did the 
auctioneer’s clerk. The auctioneer asked 
her for no deposit; her beautiful, innocent, 
and high-bred face was enough for a man 
who was always reading faces and inter¬ 
preting them. 

And so they retired. 

But this charming sex is like that same auc¬ 
tioneer’s hammer, it can not go abruptly. It 
is always going—going—going—a long time 
before it is gone. I think it would perhaps 
loiter at the door of a jail, with the order of 
release in its hand, after six years’ confine¬ 
ment. Getting up to go quenches in it the 
desire to go. So these ladies, having got up 
to go, turned and lingered, and hung fire so 
long that at last another set of oak chairs 
came up. ^‘Oh! I must see what those go 
for,” said Rosa, at the door. 

The bidding was mighty languid now 
Rosa’s broker was not stimulating it; and 
the auctioneer was just knocking down 
twelve chairs—oak and leather—and two 
arm-chairs, for twenty pounds, Avhen, cast¬ 
ing his eyes around, he caught sight of Rosa 
looking at him rather excited. He looked 
inquiringly at her. She nodded slightly; 
he knocked them down to her at twenty 
guineas, and they were really a great bar¬ 
gain. 

Twenty-two,” cried a dealer. 

Too late,” said the auctioneer. 

I spoke with the hammer. Sir.” 

After the hammer, Isaacs.” 

“ Shelp me God, we was together.” 

One or two more of his tribe confirmed 


this pious falsehood, and clamored to have 
them put up again. 

^^Call the next lot,” said the auctioneer, 
peremptorily. Make up your mind a little 
quicker next time, Mr. Isaacs; you have been 
long enough at it to know the value of oak 
and moroccar.” 

Mrs. Staines and her friend now started 
for Morley’s Hotel, but went round by Re¬ 
gent Street: whereby they got glued at 
Peter Robinson’s window and nine other 
windows; and it was nearly five o’clock 
when they reached Morley’s. As they came 
near the door of their sitting-room JVIrs. 
Staines heard somebody laughing and talk- 
mg to her husband. The laugh, to her sub¬ 
tile ears, did not sound musical and genial, 
but keen, satirical, unpleasant: so it was 
with some timidity she oldened the door; and 
there sat the old chaj) with the twinkling 
^yes. Both parties stared at each other a 
moment. 

Why, it is them!” crfed the old gentle¬ 
man; “ha! ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

Rosa colored all over, and felt guilty some¬ 
how, and looked miserable. 

“Rosa dear,” said Doctor Staines, “this 
is our uncle Philip.” 

“ Oh!” said Rosa, and turned red and pale 
by turns : for she had a great desire to pro¬ 
pitiate Uncle Philip. 

“ You were in the auction-room. Sir,” said 
Mrs. Cole, severely. 

“ I was, madam. He! he!” 

“ Fui’nishiug a house ?” 

“No, ma’am. I go to a dozen sales a 
week; but it is not to buy; I enjoy the 
humors. Did you ever hear of Robert Bur¬ 
ton, ma’am?” 

“No. Yes; a great traveler, isn’t he? 
Discovered the Nile—or the Niger—or some¬ 
thing.” 

This majestic vagueness staggered old 
Crusty at &st, but he recovered his equi¬ 
librium, and said, “"Why, yes, now I think 
of it, you are right; he has traveled farther 
than most of us; for about two centuries ago 
he visited that bourne whence no traveler 
returns. Well, when he was alive—he was 
a student of Chilstchurch—^he used to ga 
down to a certain bridge over the Isis and 
enjoy the chaif of the bargemen. Now there 
are no bargemen left to speak of: the mantle 
of Bobby Bmdon’s bargees has fallen on the 
Jews and demi-semi-Christians that buy and 
sell furniture at the weekly auctions: thither 
I repair to hear what little coarse wit is left 
us: used to go to the House of Commons, 
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but they are getting too civil by half for my 
money. Besides, characters come out in an 
auction. For instance, only this very day I 
saw two ladies enter, in gorgeous aflire, like 
heifers decked for sacrifice, and reduce their 
spoliation to a certainty by employing a 
broker to bid. Now what is a broker ? A 
feUow who is to be paid a shilling in the 
pound for all articles purchased. What is 
his interest, then ? To buy cheap ? Clearly 
not. He is paid in proportion to the dear¬ 
ness of the article.” 

Kosa^s face began to Avork piteously. 

'^Accordingly, what did the broker in ques¬ 
tion do ? He Avinked to another broker, and 
these two bid against one another, over their 
victim’s head, and ran every thing she want¬ 
ed up at least a hundred per cent, above the 
value. So open and transparent a swindle 
I have seldom seen, even in an auction-room. 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

His mirth Avas interrupted by Kosa going 
to her husband, hiding her head on his 
shoulder, and meekly crying. 

Christopher comforted her like a man. 
"Don’t you cry, darling,” said ho; "how 
should a pure creature like you know the 
badness of the world all in a moment ? If 
it is my wife you are laughing at. Uncle 
Philip, let me tell you this is the wrong 
place. I’d rather a thousand times have 
her as she is, than armed Avith the cunning 
and suspicions of a hardened old worldling 
like you.” 

"With all my heart,” said Uncle Philip, 
who, to do him justice, could take blows as 
well as give them; "but why employ a 
broker ? why pay a scoundrel five per cent, 
to make you i)ay a hundred per cent. ? why 
pay a noisy fool a farthing to open his mouth 
for you when you have taken the trouble to 
be there yourself, and have got a mouth of 
your own to bid discreetly with? Was 
ever such an absurdity?” He began to get 
angry. 

" Do you want to quarrel with me, Uncle 
Philip ?” said Christopher, firing up ; " be¬ 
cause sneering at iny Eosa is the way, and 
the only way, and the sure way.” 

" Oh no!” said Kosa, interposing. " Uncle 
Philip was right. I am very foolish and in¬ 
experienced : but I am not so vain as to turn 
from good advice. I will never employ a 
broker again. Sir.” 

Uncle Philip smiled, and looked pleased. 

Mrs. Cole caused a diversion by taking 
leave, and Rosa foUoAved her down stairs. 
On her return she found Christopher telling 
his uncle all about the bijou, and how he 
had taken it for £130 a year and £100 pre¬ 
mium, and Uncle Philip staring fearfully. 

At last he found his tongue. " The bijou!” 
said he. " Why, that is a name they gave 
to a little den in Dear Street, Mayfair. You 
haven’t ever been and taken that! Built 
OA^er a mews.” 


Christopher groaned. " That is the place, 

I fear.” 

" Why, the owner is a friend of mine; an 
old patient. Stables stunk him out. Let it 
to a man; I forget his name. Stables stunk 
him out. He said,' I shall go.’ ^ You can’t,’ 
said my friend; ^you have taken a lease.’ 

'Lease be d-d,’ said the other; 'I never 

took your house; here’s quite a large stench 
not specified in your description of the prop¬ 
erty: it canH be the same place :’ flung the lease 
at his head, and cut like the wind to foreign 
parts less odoriferous. I’d have got you the 
hole for ninety; but you are like your wife, 
you must go to an agent. What! don’t you 
knoAV that an agent is a man acting for you 
Avith an interest opposed to yours ? Em¬ 
ploying an agent: it is like a Trojan seek¬ 
ing the aid of a Greek. You needn’t cry, 
Mrs. Staines; your husband has been let in 
deeper than you have. Now you are young 
people beginning life: I’ll give you a piece 
of advice. Employ others to do what you 
can’t do, and it must bo done; but never to 
do any thing you can do better for your¬ 
selves. Agent! the word is derived &om a 
Latin word, ' agere,’ to do; and agents act 
up to their etymology; for they invariably 
do the nincompoop that employs them, or 
deals with them, in any mortal way. I’d 
have got you that beastly little bijou for 
£90 a year.” 

Uncle Philip went away crusty, leaving 
the young couple finely mortified and dis¬ 
couraged. 

That did not last very long; Christopher 
noted the experience and Uncle Phil’s wis¬ 
dom in his diary, and then took his wife on 
his knee, and comforted her, and said," Nev¬ 
er mind; experience is worth money, and it 
always has to be bought. Those who cheat 
us will die poorer than we shall, if we are 
honest and economical. I have observed 
that people are seldom ruined by the vices 
of others; these may hurt them, of course; 
but it is only their OAvn faults and follies 
that can destroy them.” 

" Ah, Christie,” said Rosa, " you are a man. 
Oh, the comfort of being married to a man! 
A man sees the best side. I do adore men. 
Dearest, I will waste no more of your mon¬ 
ey. I Avill go to no more sales.” 

Christopher saw she was deeply mortified, 
and he said, quietly, " On the contrary, you 
will go to the very next. Only take Uncle 
Philip’s advice; employ no broker, and watch 
the prices things fetch when you are not bid¬ 
ding, and keep cool.” 

She caressed his ears with both her white 
hands, and thanked him for giving her an¬ 
other trial. So that trouble melted in the 
sunshine of conjugal love. 

Notwithstanding the agent’s solemn as¬ 
surance, the bijou was out of repair. Doctor 
Staines detected internal odors, as well as 
those that flowed in from the mews. He 
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was not the man to let his wife perish by 
miasma; so he had the drains all up, and 
actually found brick drains and a cesspool: 
he stopped that up, and laid down new 
pipe-drains, with a good fall, and properly 
trapped. The old drains were hidden, after 
the manner of builders. He had the whole 
course of his new drains marked upon all 
the floors they passed under, and had sever¬ 
al stones and boards hinged, to facilitate ex¬ 
amination at any period. 

But all this, with the necessary cleaning, 
whitewashing, painting, and papering, ran 
away with money. Then came Rosa’s xnir- 
chases, which, to her amazement, amount¬ 
ed to £190, and not a carpet, curtain, or bed 
among the lot. Then there was the car¬ 
riage home from the auction-room, an ex¬ 
pense one avoids by buying at a shop, and 
the broker claimed his shilling in the pound. 
This, however, Staines refused. The man 
came and blustered. Rosa, who was there, 
trembled. Then, for the first time, she saw 
her husband’s brow lower; he seemed trans¬ 
figured, and looked terrible. Yon scoun¬ 
drel,” said he, you set another villain like 
yourself to bid against you, and you betrayed 
the innocent lady that employed you. I 
could indict you and your confederate for a 
conspiracy: I take the goods out of respect 
for my wife’s credit, but you shall gain noth¬ 
ing by swindling her. Be off, you heartless 
miscreant, or I’ll—” 

I’ll take the law if you do.” 

Take it, then: I’ll give you something to 
howl forand ho seized him with a gras^) 
so tremendous that the fellow cried out in 
dismay, Oh! don’t hit mo. Sir; pray don’t.” 

On this abject appeal, Staines tore the 
door open with his left hand, and spun the 
broker out into the passage with his right. 
Two movements of this angry Hercules, and 
the man was literally whirled out of sight 
with a rapidity and swiftness almost ludi¬ 
crous ; it was like a trick in a pantomime: 
a clatter on the stairs betrayed that he had 
gone down the first few steps in a wholesale 
and irregular manner, though he had just 
managed to keep his feet. 

As for Staines, he stood there still lower¬ 
ing like thunder, and his eyes like hot coals; 
but his wife threw her tender arms around 
him, and begged him consolingly not to 
mind. 

She was trembling like an aspen. 

Dear me,” said Christopher, with a ludi¬ 
crous change to marked politeness and re¬ 
spect ; “ I forgot you in my righteous indig¬ 
nation.” Next he becomes uxorious. “ Did 
they frighten her, a duck ? Sit on my knee, 
darling, and pull my hair for not being more 
considerate—there—^there.” 

This was followed by the whole absurd 
soothing process as practiced by manly hus¬ 
bands upon quivering and somewhat hys¬ 
terical wives; and ended with a formal 


apology. You must not think that I am 
passionate; on the contrary, I am always 
practicing self government. My maxim is, 
Animinnrege qui nisi paret imperat; and that 
means. Make your temper your servant, or 
else it will be your master. But to ill-use 
my dear little wife, it is unnatimal, it is mon¬ 
strous, it makes my blood boil,” 

^^Oh dear! don’t go into another. It is 
all over. I can’t bear to see you in a pas¬ 
sion ; you are so terrible, so beautiful. Ah! 
they are fine thiugs, courage and strength. 
There’s nothing I admire so much.” 

^^Why they are as common as dirt. What 
I admire is modesty, timidity, sweetness; 
the sensitive cheek that pales or blushes at 
a word, the bosom that quivers, and clings 
to a fellow whenever any thing goes woug.” 

Oh, that is what you admire, is it ?” said 
Rosa, dryly. 

Admire it ?” said Christoi)her, not seeing 
the trap; I adore it.” 

Then, Christie dear, you are a simple¬ 
ton ; that is all. And we are made for one 
another.” 

The house was to be furnished and occu¬ 
pied as soon as possible; so Mrs. Staines and 
Mrs. Cole went to another sale-room. Mrs. 
Staines remembered all Uncle Philip had 
said, and went iflainly dressed; but her 
friend declined to sacrifice her shov^ dress 
to her friend’s interests. Rosa thought that 
a little unkind, but said nothing. 

In this auction-room they easily got a 
place at the table: but did not find it 
heaven; for a number of second-hand car¬ 
pets were in the sale, and these, brimful of 
dust, were all shown on the table, and the 
dirt choked and poisoned our fair friends 
Brokers pestered them, until at last Rosa, 
smarting under her late exposure, addressed 
the auctioneer quietly, in her silvery tones : 

Sir, these gentlemen are annoying me by 
forcing their services on me. I do not in¬ 
tend to buy at all unless I can be allowed 
to bid for myself.” 

When Rosa, blushing and amazed at her 
own boldness, uttered these words, she little 
foresaw their effect. She had touched a pop¬ 
ular sore. 

“ You are quite right, madam,” said a re¬ 
spectable tradesman opi^osite her. What 
business have these dirty fellows, without 
a shilling in their pocket, to go and force 
themselves on a lady against her will ?” 

It has been complained of in the papers 
again and again,” said another. 

“ What, mayn’t we live as well as you ?” 
retorted a broker. 

Yes, but not to force yourself on a lady. 
Why, she’d give you in charge of the i)olice 
if you tried it on outside.” 

Then there was a downright clamor of dis¬ 
cussion and chaff. 

Presently up rises very slowly a country- 
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man so colossal that it seemed as if he would 
never have done getting up, and gives his 
experiences. Pie informed the company, in 
a broad Yorkshire dialect, that he did a hit 
in furniture, and at first starting these bro¬ 
kers buzzed about him like dies, and pester¬ 
ed him. Ah damned ^em pretty hard,” said 
he, but they didn’t heed any. So then ah 
spoke ’em civil, and ah said, ^ Well, lads, I 
dinna come fra Yorkshire to sit like a dum¬ 
my and let you buy wi’ my brass: the first 
that pesters me again ah’ll just fell him on 
t’ plaace, like a caulf, and ah’m not very sure 
he’ll get up again in a hurry.’ So they 
dropped me like a hot potato; never pester¬ 
ed me again. But if they won’t give over 
pestering you, mistress, ah’ll come round 
and just stand behind your chair, and bring 
nieve Avith me,” showing a fist like a leg of 
mutton. 

No, no,” said the auctioneer, that will 
not do. I will have no disturbance hero. 
Call the policeman,” 

While the clerk went to the door for the 
bobby a gentleman reminded the auctioneer 
that the journals had repeatedly drawn at¬ 
tention to,the nuisance. 

P'ault of the public, not mine. Sir. Po¬ 
liceman, stand behind that lady’s chair, and 
if any body annoys her, put him quietly into 
the street.” 

This auction-room will be to let soon,” 
said a voice at the end of the table. 

This auction-room,” said the auctioneer, 
master of the gay or grave at a moment’s 
notice, ‘4s suj)i)orted by the public and the 
trade; it is not supported by paupers.” 

A Jew upholsterer put in his word. “ I 
do my own business; but I like to let a poor 
man live.” 

“Jonathan,” said the auctioneer to one 
of his servants, “ after this sale you may put 
up tne shutters; we have gone and offended 
Mr. Jacobs. He keeps a shop in Blind Al¬ 
ley, Whitechapel. No w then. Lot 69.” 

Rosa bid timidly for one or two lots, and 
bought them cheap. 

The auctioneer kept looking her way, and 
she had only to nod. 

The obnoxious broker got opposite her 
and ran her up a little out of spite; but as 
he had only got half a crown about him, 
and no means of doubling it, he dared not 
go far. 

On the other side of the table was a figure 
to which Rosa’s eyes often turned with in¬ 
terest : a fair young boy about twelve years 
old; he had golden hair, and was in deep 
mourniug. His appearance interested Rosa, 
and she wondered how ho came there, and 
why: he looked like a lamb Avedged in 
among Avolves, a flower among weeds. As 
the lots proceeded the boy seemed to get un¬ 
easy ,‘ and at last, when Lot 73 was put up, 
any body could see in his poor little face 
that ho was there to bid for it. 


“ Lot 73, an arm-chair covered in morocco. 
An excellent and most useful article. Should 
not be at all surprised if it was made by Gil- 
low.” 

“ Gillow would, though,” said Jacobs, who 
owed him a turn. 

Chorus of dealers. “ Haw! haw!” 

The auctioneer. “ I like to hear some people 
run a lot doAvn; shows they are going to bid 
for it in earnest. Well, name your own 
price. Five pounds to begin ?” 

Noav if nobody had spoken, the auctioneer 
would have gone on, “Well, four pounds 
then, three, two, whatever you like,” and at 
last obtained a hona fide offer of thirty shil¬ 
lings ] but the moment he said “ Five pounds 
to begin,” the boy in black lifted up his 
childish treble, and bid thus, “Five pound 
ten”—“six pounds”—“six pound ten”— 
“seven pounds” — “seven x)ound ten” — 
“ eight XDOunds”—“ eight pound ten”—“nine 
pounds”—“nine i)Ound ten”—“teniiounds!” 
without interruption, and, indeed, almost in 
a breath. 

There was a momentary pause of amaze¬ 
ment, and then an outburst of chaff. 

“ Nice little boy!” 

“ Didn’t he say his lesson well ?” 

“Favor us with your card. Sir. You are 
a gent as knows how to buy.” 

“ What did ho stop for ? If it’s worth ten, 
it is worth a hundred.” 

“Bless the child!” said a female dealer, 
kindly, “what made you go on like that? 
Why, there was no bid against you! you’d 
have got it for two iiounds—a rickety old 
thing.” 

Young master began to whimpen “ Wliy, 
the gentleman said, ‘ Five pounds to heginJ 
It was the chair x>oor grandpapa always sat 
in, and all the things are sold, and mamma 
said it would break her heart to lose it. 
She Avas too ill to come, so she sent me. 
She told me I was not to let it be sold away 
from us for less than ten pounds, or she 
sh—should be m—m—miserable,” and the 
poor little fellow began to cry. Rosa fol¬ 
lowed suit promptly but unobtrusively. 

“Sentiment always costs money,” said 
Mr. Jacobs, gravely. 

“ How do you know ?” asked Mr. Cohen. 
“ Have you got any on hand ? I never seen 
none at your shop.” 

Some tempting things now came ux), and 
Mrs. Sfcaines bid freely; but all of a sudden 
she looked down the table, and there was 
Uncle Philip twinkling as before. “Oh 
dear! what am I doing now?” thought she. 
“I have got no broker.” 

She bid on, but in fear and trembling be¬ 
cause of those twinkling eyes. At last she 
mustered courage, wrote on a leaf of her 
pocket-book, and passed it down to him. 
“ It Avould be only kind to warn me. What 
am I doing Avrong ?” 

He sent her back a lino directly: “ Auc- 
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tioneer riimiing you up himself. Follow his 
eye when he bids; you will see there is no 
bmajide bidder at your prices.” 

Rosa did so, and found that it was true. 

She nodded to Uncle Philip; and, with 
her expressive face, asked him what she 
should do. 

The old boy must have his joke. So he 
wrote back, Tell him, as you see he has a 
fancy for certain articles, you would not be 
so discourteous as to bid against him.” 

The next article but one was a drawing¬ 
room suit Rosa wanted; but the auctioneer 
bid against her; so, at eighteen pounds, she 
stopped. 

^Ht is against you, madam,” said the auc¬ 
tioneer. 

Yes, Sir,” said Rosa; “ but as you are 
the only bidder, and you have been so kind 
to me, I would not think of opposing you.” 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth 
when they were greeted with a roar of Ho¬ 
meric laughter that literally shook the room, 
and this time not at the expense of the in¬ 
nocent speaker. 

That’s into your mutton, governor.” 

Sharp’s the word this time.” 

“ I say, governor, don’t you want a broker 
to bid for ye ?” 

“ Wink at me next time. Sir; I’ll do the 
office for you.” 

^^No greenhorns left now.” 

That lady won’t give a ten-pound note 
for her grandfather’s arm-chair.” 

“ Oh yes, she will, if it’s stuffed with bank¬ 
notes.” 

^^Put the next lot up with the owner’s 
name and the reserve price. Open business.” 

And sing a psalm at starting.” 

A little less noise in Judma, if you please,” 
said the auctioneer, who had now recovered 
fi’om the blow. Lot 97.” 

This was a very pretty marqueterie cab¬ 
inet ; it stood against the wall, and Rosa 
had set her heart upon it. Nobody would 
bid. She had muzzled the auctioneer ef¬ 
fectually. 

Your own price.” 

“ Two pounds,” said Rosa. 

A dealer offered guineas, and it advanced 
slowly to four pounds and half a crown, at 
which it was about to be knocked down to 
Rosa, when suddenly a new bidder arose in 
the broker Rosa had rejected. They bid 
slowly and sturdily against each other, 
until a line was given to Rosa from Uncle 
Philip. 

“This time it is your own friend, the 
snipe-nosed woman. She telegraphed a 
broker.” 

Rosa read, and crushed the note. “Six 
guineas,” said she. 

“ Six-ten.” 

“ Seven.” 

“ Seven-ten.” 

“Eight.” 


“ Eight-ten.” 

“ Ten guineas,” said Rosa; and tffen, with 
feminine cunning, stealing a sudden glance, 
caught her friend leaning back and signal¬ 
ing the broker not to give in. 

“ Eleven pounds.” 

“ Twelve.” 

“Thirteen.” 

“ Fouiteen.” 

“ Sixteen.” 

“ Eighteen.” 

“ Twenty.” 

“ Twenty guineas.” 

“It is yours, my faithful friend,” said 
Rosa, turning suddenly round on Mrs. Cole 
wifch a magnificent glance no one would have 
thought her capable of. 

Then she rose and stalked away. 

Dumfoundered for the moment, MDrs. 
Cole followed her, and stopj)ed her at the 
door. 

“ Why, Rosie dear, it is the only thing I 
have bid for. There I’ve sat by your side 
like a mouse.” 

Rosa turned gravely toward her. “ You 
know it is not that. You had only to tell 
me you wanted it. I would never have been 
so mean as to bid against you.” 

“Mean, indeed!” said Florence, tossing 
her head. 

“ Yes, mean; to draw back and hide be¬ 
hind the friend you were with, and employ 
the very rogue she had turned off. But it 
is my own fault. Cecilia warned me against 
you. She always said you were a treacher¬ 
ous girl.” 

“And I say you are an impudent little 
minx. Only just married, and going about 
like two vagabonds, and talk to me like 
that!” 

“ Wo are not going about like two vaga¬ 
bonds. We have taken a house in May- 
fair.” 

“ Say a stable.” 

“ It was by your advice, you false-hearted 
creature.” 

“ You are a fool.” 

“ You are worse; you are a traitress.” 

“Then don’t you have any thing to do 
with me.” 

“ Heaven forbid I should. You treacher¬ 
ous thing.” 

“You insolent—insolent—I hate you.” 

“And I despise you.” 

“ I always hated you at bottom.” 

“That’s"why you iDretended to love me, 
you wretch.” 

“Well, I pretend no more. I am your 
enemy for life.” 

“Thank you. You have told the truth 
for once in your life.” 

“ I have. And he shall never call in your 
husband; so you may leave Mayfair as soon 
as you like.” 

“ Not to please you, madam. Wo can get 
on without traitors.” 
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And so tliey parted, witli eyes that gleamed 

like tigers. . x- a 

Rosa drove Rome in great agitation, ana 

tried to tell CliristopRer, but choked, and 
became hysterical. The husband physi¬ 
cian coaxed and scolded her out of that; 
and presently in came Uncle Phihii, lu 
of the humors of the auction-room. He 
told about the little boy with a delight 
that disgusted Mrs. Staines; and then was 
particularly merry on female friendships. 

Fancy a man going to a sale with his 
friend, and bidding against him on the 
sly.” 

^^She is no friend of mine. We are ene¬ 
mies for life.^’ 

<^And you were to be friends tiU death, 
said Staines, with a sigh. 

Philip inquired who she was. 

^^Mrs. John Cole.” 

Not of Curzon Street 

''Yes.” 

" And you have quarreled with her ?” 

"Yes.” 


" Well, but her husband is a general prac¬ 
titioner.” 

" She is a traitress.” 

" But her husband could put a good deal 
of money in Christoi>her’s way.” 

" I can’t help it. She is a traitress. 

"And you have quarreled with her about 
an old wardrobe.” 

"No, for her disloyalty, and her base 
good-for-nothingness. Oh! oh! oh! 

Uncle Philip got up, looking sour. Uood- 
afternoon, IMrs. Christoiiher,” said ho, very 

Christopher accompanied him to the foot 
of the stairs. 

"Well, Christopher,” said he, "matrimo¬ 
ny is a blunder at the best; and you have 
not done the thing by halves. You have 
married a simpleton. She wiU be your 
ruin.” 

"Uncle Philip, since you only come here 
to insult us, I hope in futui’e you will stay 
at home.” 

" Oh! with pleasure, Sir. Good-by. 


THE SCOTTISH 

T he lakes and glens, the brown and lofty 
hills, the wild and savage mountains, 
the swift and lovely streams of Scotland 
have been made illustrious by their own 
poets, their own novelist, with a rare good 
fortune that has befallen no other land; nor 
is there any other portion of Europe that is 
so familiar to transatlantic readers as that 
which has been painted for all ages by the 
magic touch of Scott, or whose more delicate 
and hidden charms live forever in the pas¬ 
sionate insight of Burns. Many a Bandusian 
fount or tall Soracte rises immortal in the 
pictures of the Scottish bards. The rushing 
Ayr, the mirk midnight, the morning break¬ 
ing blithe over Craigie-burn, Loch Levon, 
Ben Lomond, the Highland glens, the broom, 
the daisy, or the milk-white thorn, allure 
the traveler from Australia or the Rocky 
Mountains; and the narrow and barren land 
that pierces the solitude of the Northern 
seas is peopled for all the world with friendly 
forms and faces, and shines in the light from 
heaven.^ Yet possibly he who wanders 
within the shadow of the Pentland Hills, or 
by Magus Muir, may sometimes forget that 
one of the fiercest, the most desperate strug¬ 
gles of the human intellect for freedom and 
progress was carried out in the lovely scenes 
around him that ^ouls grand and immut¬ 
able as their native mountains here resisted 


1 “And yet tlie light that led astray was light from 
heaven.” Burns, in his “Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
has painted the Covenanter’s home. 

2 For the history of the Covenant, Wodrow is the 
fullest authority. See, too, Hetherington and Kirk- 
ton. Stanley, Church of Scotland. 
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temptation, defied tyranny, and lived and 
died for the countless generations of the 
future; that the seeds of Scottish genius 
were sown in the j)Grils of Scottish martyrs; 
and that but for the gentle Hamilton, or the 
fervid ICnox, the fierce Cameron, the saintly 
Ren wick. Loch Katrine had wanted its min¬ 
strel and Ayr been left unsung; that the 
genius of civilization once struggled amidst 
these brown hills and silver streams with 
the genius of decay; that, like the spirits 
of tlie Arabian tale, they darted fire from 
their eyes and nostrils; that the world shook 
with the contest; and that often the fairer 
genie was forced to turn itself into a worm, 
a fish, or a seed, to escape the malice of its 
foe; but that, at the last, it consumed its 
enemy to ashes. 

The trials and the tears of Scotland began 
with the German iminilse from Luther, when 
Patrick Hamilton, a student and a visitor at 
Wittenberg, first brought to his native shores 
a spark that was to kindle a general illu¬ 
mination ; they were ended by the generous 
policy of William of Orange, whose decision 
and whose vigor fixed forever the course of 
modern civilization. Fair, gentle, learned, 
connected with the ruling families of Scot¬ 
land, of royal descent, and graced with all 
that high station, opulence, or power could 
give, Patrick Hamilton, by a heroic resolu¬ 
tion, dared first to speak the truth to the 
corrupt clergy of his countiy, repeated the 
lessons of reform ho had heard fr’om the 
German teacher, and perished at the stake, 
the first martyr of the Scottish Reformation. 
He was only twenty-three years old : youth. 
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geniiis, virtue alone could fill the yawniug 
chasm of decay.^ It is easy to conceive 
what must have been the cruelty and the 
crimes of the monks, the abbots, the opident 
bishops, who saw fi'om the windows of St. 
Andrew^s the slow fire wreathe around the 
fair form of Patrick Hamilton, his constancy, 
his ardor, and his faith. Yet the most con¬ 
spicuous trait of the Scottish Reformation is 
its rapidity. The ashes of Hamilton and his 
company of martyrs seemed borne on the 
winds to fertilize and awaken the remote 
glens, the distant hamlets, the rising cities. 
Nobles and commons, priests and monks, 
starting up as if fi-om a hideous cReam, 
threw off the visions of the papacy.^ The 
fi’iendly hand of Elizabeth di’ove from Scot¬ 
land the trained soldiers of Franco and the 
Guises; and at the cry of the impetuous 
Knox the people dashed down the images 
and pictiu’es of chiu’ch and cathedral, and 
left shining over the Scottish scenery only 
the wrecks of the fallen monastery—the 
moon-lit ruins of Melrose. 

Whether cherishing some dim recollection 
of the pure faith of Iona and its early teach¬ 
ers, or moved by an innate taste for simple 
converse with the unseen world, Scotland, 
by a sudden stride, passed £i*om the deei)est 
gloom of superstition to a faith of intense 
piu'ity. In its papal period it had been 
noted for its abject devotion to the faith of 
Rome. Its landscape was covered with fair, 
rich, and stately abbeys,^ and Cistercian 
and Benedictine, fiiars black or gray, con¬ 
sumed in ox)ulont ease the wealth of the na¬ 
tion. Its bishops were temporal lords, rul¬ 
ing in no modest pomp over wide domaius. 
The priests had engrossed one-halt* the land 
of a i)oor nation; the churches and the ca¬ 
thedrals glittered with the wealth that had 
been ravished from the cottages and the 
hovels of the peasant, or won from the su¬ 
perstition of feeble kings. Nor was there 
any land where the clergy were more cor¬ 
rupt, or the gi’oss manners of a depraved 
hierarchy had been less hidden by a decent 
veil. Suddenly the fervid intellect of the 
gifted people tore down the whole fabric of 
Italian superstition ; the worship of the Vir¬ 
gin, the adoration of the saints, relics, im¬ 
ages, and pictures, were thrown aside with 
mifeigned disgust; the cruel bishops, monks, 
and priests were chased horn the narrow 

1 Uetherington, Hist. Church Scot., i. 2G, 39. Ham¬ 
ilton was burned in 152S, at twenty-three. 

2 Kirkton, i. p. 21, on Scotland. He says “ the 
whole nation was converted by lump, and ^vithin ten 
years after popery was discharged in Scotland there 
were not ten persons of quality to be found who did 
not profess the true reformed religion,” etc. See, too, 
Knox, Works. These rude historians are often vig¬ 
orous. 

3 Scott, Prov. Ant. Scotland, ii. 296, describes the 
beauty of Koslyn chapel. Tytler, Scotland, i. 329, 
ii. 397, numbers the rich monasteries, the fourteen 
Gothic churches. For the wealth of a monastery, see 
ii. 477. 


realm ,* and of all the impulses of the Scottish 
nation the strongest, the most lasting, was 
its hatred for the papal rule. 

In the place of that pompous ritual which 
had graced the cathedral of St. Andi'ew or fiU- 
ed the arches of Melrose with pagan splen¬ 
dors, of that faith which had been crowd¬ 
ed with legend and tradition, the Scottish 
reformers would accept only the simple 
rites, the imchanging doctrines of the Scrip- 
tm-es. Not from Luther or Cranmer, not 
even from Calvin and Geneva, but fi'om the 
written thoughts of inspiration alone, would 
they build their chui’ch.^ The cathedral 
must be strii>x>ed bare and dreary; the con¬ 
vent perish j the very name of bishoi), the 
symbol of that foul Italian heresy which had 
so long hung like a x:)oisonous mist over 
Scotland, must be forgotten; no image nor 
saint must intervene between the believer 
and his Maker; no formal service must check 
the spontaneous utterances of an animated 
faith. To this bald yet majestic concexffion 
of a chinch the whole nation tuimed with 
singular unanimity. The peasant in the 
wilds of Nithsdale, the traders of Glasgow, 
the noble in his armed jialace, accepted the 
novel doctrine—new to that barbarous age; 
all Scotland leagued together to maintain 
the presbytery, to repel popery or prelacy; 
a covenant was- signed in 1592 by the chiefs 
of the people, and even by the king; in the 
close of the sixteenth centmy the Reforma¬ 
tion seemed to rule safely and triumjdiantly 
over that distant land, which, in its earlier 
years apparently incapable of xirogTess, had 
lain the wiUing xirey of priests and friars. 
With one vigorous exercise of latent strength 
the Scottish intellect had freed itself from 
Italian bondage, and might well jirexiare for 
rapid i^rogress in the new iiaths of reform. 
Nor could it have foreseen that a century 
of iiains and woes, scarcely surpassed in the 
Vaudois valleys or in the fens of Holland, 
was to si)rLug fr’om a sister churcji and from 
its native kings, and that the darkest xieriod 
in the history of its stern and barren land 
was to come from the malice of Rome dis¬ 
guised in the thin mask of bishops like Laud 
or Sharj), princes like the first and second 
Charles and the first and second James. 

The iiart which the Chinch of England 
was induced to take in the iiersecution of 
the Presbyterians of Scotland has no de¬ 
fenders, and can scarcely admit of extenua¬ 
tion; it is one of those crimes over which 
posterity should lament, and strive by new 
acts of tenderness and of humility to hide 
in sad oblivion f a trait of barbarism which 
injudicious writers are ajit to condone as 
among the common vices of the age. Yet it 


1 Hetherington, Preface, xiii. 

2 Stanley, Church of Scotland, is inclined to set off 
the faults of one sect against those of another. It 
would be probably better for each to study only its 
own guilt, and make suitable repentance. 
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is possible that had the Church of England 
remained what it was when it came freshly 
moulded from the hands of Latimer and 
Eidley, Cranmer and Eogers, no taint of 
Eomish cruelty would have stained its x)urer 
progress, and it might have gladly united 
witli its northern brethren in the pursuit of 
the germs of a lost Christianity, It was the 
well-known design of the English reformers 
of the reign of Edward VI. to receive into 
one communion the risiiig intellects of every 
land. Exiles from Italy, or Bucer fi:om Al¬ 
sace, shared their hospitality; the question 
of rites and ceremonial was determined by 
a wide liberality; the doctrines of Luther 
and Calvin might blend in the same sect.^ 
But Hooper, Eidley, Latimer, and Cranmer 
perished in the flames; and when the En¬ 
glish Church was renewed under Elizabeth 
and James I., its expansive and liberal S];)irit 
was lost in the arbitrary tendencies of its 
rulers. It had ceased to sympathize with 
the i)eox)le, and had learned to lean upon 
kings and nobles. Its rites were corrupted, 
its papal tendencies were fostered into bale¬ 
ful vigor ; the Low-Churchmen and the Pu¬ 
ritans were driven from its communion, or 
held in unwilling bondage by stringent laws; 
and at length the insane dreamer and fanat¬ 
ic, Laud, a new Dominic or Loyola, assailed 
the lingering Protestantism of the people 
with bitter persecution, denounced the Low- 
Churchmen or the Puritans as worse than in¬ 
fidels, and amused his leisure hours by slit¬ 
ting the ears of honest reformers, and filling 
the prisons with reputable clergymen. 

Of the madness of princes, the least ex¬ 
cusable seems the attempt of the Stuart 
kings to force bishops and episcopal rites 
upon the Presbyterians of Scotland. They 
knew that three-fourths of the people hated 
the name of bishoj) as they hated that of 
pope; that, except a few traitors or hire¬ 
lings, no Scotchman could endure the En¬ 
glish rites and service; that the Scotch 
Chui-ch had resolved to adhere to its severe 
simplicity with heroic tenacity. Yet the 
Stuarts were equally resolute to put down 
religious insubordination. They saw, per¬ 
haps, that the Scotch Church was the crea¬ 
tion of the people rather than of kings; 
that it owed its existence to the human la¬ 
bors and the divine gifts of men to whom 
royalty and nobility seemed but paltry bau¬ 
bles, to be dashed to pieces when they stood 
in the pathway of advancing truth; and that 
||he doctrine of passive obedience which the 
pnglish prelates had accepted with easy sub¬ 
servience could never be made acceptable to 
the followers of I^ox and Wishiu-t.^ But 


1 The liberality of the early English Church is whol¬ 
ly forgotten by the ritualists, who trace their ceremo¬ 
nial to Edward VI. 

2 Baillie writes, Letter to Strang, 1638: “ Our maine 
feare is to have our religion lost, our throat cutted, 
our poor countrey made ane English province.” 


whatever might be their motive, no entreat¬ 
ies, no menaces of the angry people, and even 
no real dangers could dissuade the stubborn 
Stuarts from their fatal resolution. James 
I. persisted in forcing uimn Scotland his bar¬ 
ren scheme of episcoi)acy, amidst the scofi's 
and jeers of his countrymen. His successor, 
Charles I., animated by the daring bigotry 
of Laud, determined to convert the Scotch 
to the prelatical creed by the fiery sword of 
persecution. A service-book was x>repared, 
under Laud’s especial care, to be read in all 
the Scottish churches; the sim^ile Presby¬ 
terian rites were to bo suppressed by law; 
the arms of England and the authority of 
the king were to bo emiiloycd in reducing 
to subjection that fervid intellect which 
had so vigorously cast off the spiritual tyr¬ 
anny of Eome. 

For a time it seemed as if Charles and 
Laud might prove successful. The Scottish 
clergy were apparently terrified and degen¬ 
erate. Laud’s service-book was brought to 
Scotland by hireling curates, and amidst 
the horror and shame of the Presbyterian 
nation, the bishop and the x>riest prepared 
to celebrate their popish rites in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. Then suddenly the nation 
rose, struck by the heroic act of a woman, 
whose name, made renowned by the wonder¬ 
ful results of her swift resolution, may well 
be associated with a Joan of Arc or a Char¬ 
lotte Cord ay. On the day when the new rit¬ 
ual was to be performed in the High Church 
of St. Giles, at Edinburgh, vast throngs filled 
the streets, and followed the Anglican dean 
as he made his way to the pulpit.^ The 
church was crowded with an eager but hos¬ 
tile congregation; and scarcely had the first 
words of the service passed the lips of the 
reader when Jenny Geddes, an old woman, 
sprang up in her place and cried out, Vil¬ 
lain, will you read the mass at my lug?” 
She lifted the stool upon which she had 
been sitting in her vigorous arms and flung 
it at the head of the astonished dean. Jen¬ 
ny’s decided act was no doubt in singularly 
bad taste, but she became from that moment 
a leader of the people. The Bishop of Edin¬ 
burgh in vain strove to soothe the enraged 
congregation; the church was filled with 
uproar; the dean and bishop fled, and were 
saved with difficulty from the rage of the 
angry crowd; the impulse swelled over Scot¬ 
land, and in every hamlet or city the daring 
of Jenny Geddes was told with delight, and 
a fierce resolution was formed by ministers 
and people to live and die Presbyterian 
Protestants.” 

The year 1638 is held sacred in the annals 
of the Scottish Churcli as the moment when 
its piety was most fervid, its courage un- 


1 I have followed the common story of Jenny Ged¬ 
des, though Burton, Hist. Scot., varies the narrative. 
So, too, Stanley, p. 71. 
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doubted; when, amidst a fierce enthusiasm 
that bound aU Scotland in one united senti¬ 
ment/ on the Ist of March, in the Greyfri- 
ars’ Church at Edinburgh, was laid out on a 
tombstone an immense parchment that pro¬ 
claimed the renewal of the Covenant; when 
with enthusiastic joy vast throngs pressed 
forward to sign the solemn league, until the 
roll was too naiTOW to contain the signa¬ 
tures ; when many found room to sign only 
their initials, and some affixed their names 
in letters of blood. It was a covenant to 
defy papacy and prelacy, and to maintain 
the ciiurch of the Scrii)tures; but it was, 
too, the appeal of a free people against the 
claims of every form of despotism. Nor can 
it be doubted that this fervid outbreak of 
independent thought amidst the bleak hills 
of Scotland helped largely to rouse the peo¬ 
ple of England to rebellion, and to secure 
the liberties of Euroj)e and America ,* that 
the shrill outcry of Jenny Geddes was the 
signal for a revolution whose waves are still 
swelling over the earth. In the autumn of 
the same memorable year, when the Ayr 
murmured mom’ufuUy through its barren 
fields and Ben Lomond was clad in snow, 
the General Assembly of the Scottish Church 
met at Glasgow. Henderson, the boldest of 
its leaders, lu'esided. No terms were any 
longer to be kept with the faithless king or 
the intrusive bishops.^ The Protestant lords 
and their armed retainers guarded the pa¬ 
triotic Assembly; the royal commissioner 
was awed into silence; amidst a fierce ex¬ 
citement that had been gathering through 
generations of tyranny the Scottish clergy 
abolished episcopacy, declared the re-estab- 
lishment of the Presbyterian discipline, and, 
with deej) and ominous applause, separated 
to arouse the nation to the necessity of de¬ 
fending by arms, on many a battle-field, the 
faith they had inherited from their fathers. 

The “ Bishop’s War” followed, and twice 
the obstinate king led his English troops in 
vain efforts to force his prelates upon the 
united Scotch.^ But the most preposterous 
of invasions closed in the utter ruin of the 
plans of Laud and Charles; the Scotch forces 
under Leslie easily routed the disaffected 
English; and the king was forced, in No¬ 
vember, 1640, to assemble that great Parlia¬ 
ment that established Presbyterianism in 
England, and brought Laud and Strafford to 
the block. The crown and the prelatical 
church fell together. . The compact which 
had been signed on the tombstone at Edin- 
burglrwas enlarged into the Solemn League 
and Covenant, and ruled supreme from the 


1 Stanley, p. 73, notices, with some carelessness of 
style, “ the nniversal rush.” 

2 Hetherington, i. 363, gives an account of the vari¬ 
ous covenants. See, too, Gilfillan’s animated “ Mar¬ 
tyrs and Heroes.” 

3 Milton began now to write against prelacy, and 
seems to have learned much from Scotland. 


Orkneys to the Straits of Dover. Yet when 
Charles I. had perished on the scaffold, the 
imprudent Scots, in a moment of intense 
loyalty, perhaps of uncontrollable remorse, 
gave their allegiance to his worthless son, 
and wore conquered by the arms of Crom¬ 
well. But from 1640 to 1660 the Scottish 
Church enjoyed a golden period of compar¬ 
ative repose; papists and prelatists were 
chased from the barren glens and pox)ulous 
cities; Henderson and Baillie, Guthrie and 
GOlespie, adorned its pulpit with ardent if 
unpolished eloquence; the swift inroads 
of Montrose and the vigor of Cromwell 
checked its pride, but scarcely disturbed its 
supremacy. Nor when, in 1660, with fond 
and glad congratulations, the Scots wel¬ 
comed back the wandering Charles II. to 
his ancestral throne, could they have imag¬ 
ined that the ungrateful and cruel Stuart, 
as cold, as faithless as his ancestress, Mary, 
would commence a i^ersecution against the 
Church of the Covenant that rivaled the 
atrocities of the pagan emj)erors, and hal- 
loAved the fairest landscapes of Scotland 
with the heroic memories of unconquerable 
siiirits.^ 

lu the period of twenty-eight years (1660- 
1688) between the accession of Charles and 
fhe flight of James II. occurred the final 
conflict of the Presbyterians with the prel¬ 
atists of England.^ The terrors of the spec¬ 
tacle deepened toward its close. Then were 
heard those heroic testimonies emitted” 
by cultivated and resolute saints on the 
scaffold, in the noisome prison, or on the 
wintry heath; then a throng of involuntary 
anchorites, yet rejoicing in their desolation, 
fled like an Anthony or a Benedict to the 
caves and ravines of the wildest glens, were 
hunted with blood-hounds, and shot down 
as they shivered on the lonely moors; then, 
in the fairest retreats of the picturesque 
land, immense assemblages gathered around 
their field-preachers, and the joyful season 
of prayer and praise was often ended by the 
oaths of the wild dragoons and the ready 
pistol of Claverhouse; then terror, pains, 
and torture, fines and imprisonment, slowly 
seemed to corrode the vigor of the Scottish 
intellect. The conflict seemed near its close. 
The churches were held by prelatical curates. 
The Anglican bishops ruled with haughty 
supremacy over the Scottish Kirk. Its fair¬ 
est ornaments had been ravished away by 
death. Henderson had died early; Gilles¬ 
pie had preceded him; Livingstone was ai^ 
exile. A throng of famous men, eminent 
for genius, eloquence, and moral worth, had 
yielded to the rigors of Bass Rock prison. 


1 Hetherington, ii. p, 1. 

2 “ During these twenty-eight years of persecution,” 
says Howie (Worthies, p. 508), “ it is computed that 
not less than 18,000 persons suffered death, or the ut¬ 
most hardships and extremities,” and this from a small 
population. 
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had. found consumi)tion and fever in tlieir 
damp caves and forests, or had sought shel¬ 
ter in Leyden and Geneva. Of the men who 
in 1638 had signed the memorable Covenant 
that had given a foretaste of liberty to En¬ 
gland, few had escaped the rage of the per¬ 
secutor. The Scottish Church was lost: the 
people had been apparently won over to the 
side of bigotry and of despotism. A few 
wild Cameronians alone, half crazed or half 
inspired by suffering, foretold from their 
dismal retreats, where they hid from the 
troopers of Claverhouse, the discomfiture of 
their Neros and Domitians, the horrible judg¬ 
ments from above that awaited the last Stu¬ 
arts. Nor was it until the reformers of Hol¬ 
land stretched out their friendly hand to the 
English as well as the Scottish Church, that 
th§ cloud of woe forever passed away, and 
the Scottish intellect began to ripen into 
mature vigor. 

No portion of his subjects had reason to 
look for kindlier treatment or more grateful 
consideration from Charles II. than that vig¬ 
orous church which had first placed the 
crown upon his head when he was a power¬ 
less exile, ^ which had fought in his cause, 
with useless valor, against the arms of Crom¬ 
well, and had welcomed with ardor his re¬ 
turn to his ancient throne; nor could Scot¬ 
land, ever full of a secret enthusiasm, be led 
to discover, except by terrible pains, the 
utter unworthiness of its native kings. It 
was therefore with a kind of dull amaze¬ 
ment that the Scottish nation, almost with 
the first notes of the restoration sounding 
amidst its valleys, and echoing from the Frith 
of Forth to the Western Isles, felt the cruel 
hand of its destroyer. Charles II. had come 
back from Paris and Madrid a convert to the 
loose theories of the papal rule. He feared 
the rigid scrutiny of reform, and was resolved 
to involve the nation and the age in his own 
moral death. The English Church was once 
more made the instrument of a cruel king. 
On the plea of renewing prelacy in the heart 
of unwilling Scotland, bishops, priests, and 
curates, service-books and suiT)lices, were 
ordered to be adopted by the astonished na¬ 
tion; the whole Scottish people were once 
more commanded to abjindon Presbyterian¬ 
ism. The terrors of the Northern persecu¬ 
tion preceded and perhaps encouraged the 
massacre of the Vaudois and the expulsion 
of the Huguenots. 

At the head of the Scottish reformers stood 
Archibald Campbell, Marquis of Argyle.^ 
His gravity, his prudence, the purity of his 


^ Keith, Scottish Bishops, may be consulted for 
Anglican side of the question, p. 492. He thinks t 
in the beginning of Charles the Second’s reign Sc 
it resist^? prelacy. But why, then, 

2 Wodrow, i. 130. “ He was the head of the C 
enanters of Scotland.” His death “ was a blow at 
root of all that had been done,” etc. 


life, and the ardor pf his zeal had made him 
the chief agent in all the religious changes 
that had passed over his country since the 
famous rising of 1637; his scholarship was 
considerable, his coui’age, though sometimes 
wavering, had often been displayed in field 
as well as in council; his territories had 
been ravaged by the predatory bands of Mon¬ 
trose and the Irish invaders. Yet his loyalty 
to Charles II. had been as conspicuous as his 
pious zeal, and when the youthful prince was 
proclaimed king at Scone, the Marquis of 
Argyle had placed the crown upon his head. 
When Charles was driven from Scotland he 
acknowledged the faithful services of the 
marquis, and promised, on the word of a 
king, that, should he ever be restored to his 
throne, he would repay with gratitude the 
favors he had received and the large sums 
of money for which he was indebted to Ar¬ 
gyle. The Restoration came. Charles was 
King of England. One of his earliest acts 
was to direct the trial and execution of his 
benefactor. The faithless Stuart remembered 
the bold words in which Argyle had reproved 
his vices; he resolved to strike down the 
most powerful of the Scottish Presbyterians, 
and intimate its doom to the unsuspecting 
church. The marquis, who had gone up to 
London, with some misgivings, to welcome 
his early friend and sovereign, was at once 
thrown into the Tower. He was afterward 
sent to Scotland, and confined in the common 
prison at Edinburgh. Ho was condemned to 
die. He parted fi*om his faithful wife with 
words of resignation. I could die,^’ he said, 
like a Roman; I would rather die like a 
Christian.” Ho put on his hat and cloak, 
and, followed by several noblemen and 
friends, went down the street and with great 
serenity mounted the scaffold. He kneeled 
down, he prayed, gave the signal, and his 
head was severed from his body. It is easy 
to conceive with what indignation and what 
grief the Scottish Covenanters beheld the 
fate of the wise and generous Argyle, the 
first martyr of the now persecution; nor 
could presbyter or layman any longer doubt 
that the unsparing tyrant who sat on the 
English throne had resolved to repay with 
no less bitter ingratitude the early devotion 
of the Scottish Church.^ 

Nobler victims soon followed, more devo¬ 
ted and more resolute than Argyle. The fa¬ 
vorite pastors and teachers of Scotland were 
the shining marks of the English persecu¬ 
tors. Sharp, renegade and traitor, ruled over 
the Scottish prelacy; the Covenant was burn¬ 
ed by the common hangman amidst the shouts 
of a disorderly throng, and an edict was is¬ 
sued (1662) commanding all Presbyterian 
ministers to submit to the bishop of the dio¬ 
cese or be expelled from their livings. The 


» Howie, Scots Worthies, Marquis of Arsvle. Wod¬ 
row, i. 15T. » H c. 
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soldiers were ordered to drag tliem j&’om tlieir 
pulpits should they refuse to obey. But the 
clergy, animated by a heroism that has no 
parallel, excel)t, perhaps, in the same land 
and under a not dissimilar impulse, prepared 
to abandon their comfortable homes in the 
depth of winter, when the chill winds and 
snow swept over the narrow borders of Scot¬ 
land, and with their wives and children go 
forth as beggars rather than submit to an 
episcopal rule. On a sad and memorable 
Sabbath, amidst the tears of crowded con¬ 
gregations, nearly four hundred ministers 
delivered their last sermons from their cus¬ 
tomary pulpits j the next week they were 
homeless wanderers, often hiding in caverns, 
or sleeping upon the loneJy moors. In a re¬ 
cent example of Scottish devotion, almost in 
our own generation, the clergy once more 
abandoned their comfortable manses to live 
in pressing want and die in fatal privations; 
yet the friendly hands of countless admirers 
at last relieved the sufferings of the Free 
Church. But for the Covenanters, with their 
starving families, no friend could give aid, 
except by stealth. The government pur¬ 
sued the helpless wanderers with ceaseless 
rigor. Sharp and his dreadful hierarchy 
laughed aloud at the feeble lamentations of 
aged Covenanters as they condemned them 
to the scaffold ,* and the Romish agents who 
ruled at the court of Charles exulted as they 
saw the tears of Scotland, the madness of the 
Anglican Church. 

Low as had fallen that solemn Covenant 
which in 1638 had been signed by Scotsmen 
in letters of blood, and in 1643 had been ex¬ 
tended over all England, the foundation of 
a commonwealth, its children still clung to 
its memory and prayed for its restoration. 
Driven from the cities and tbeir usual pul¬ 
pits, the exiled ministers still gathered 
around them their faithful people, and 
preached in lonely glens and secret solitudes 
to vast and eager throngs. The Church of 
the Covenant flourished with new strength 
amidst its desolation. The parish churches 
were abandoned j the gross and illiterate 
curates who had been installed by the bish¬ 
ops were met with jeers and mockery by 
their new congregations; but whenever it 
was whispered among the hills that a Welch 
or a Blackadder would preach in some se¬ 
cluded valley, troops of peasants and the 
more daring of the nobles and gentry climb¬ 
ed the rough country roads, crossed streams, 
hills, and mountains, and gathered in thou¬ 
sands to listen to the touching exhortations 
of the heroic pastors. A deep religious so¬ 
lemnity filled all the land. New converts 
were won; the spirit of faith revived; the 
Covenant was taken anew, and the Presby¬ 
terian clergy, wandering from house to 
house, from shire to shire, saw with no com¬ 
mon joy the devotion of the people. But 
their persecutors, the bishops, resolved to 


deprive the Scottish Church of its refuge 
in the wilderness, and a law was passed 
making it sedition to bold religious meet¬ 
ings without the consent of a prelate. 
Troops were poured into the Presbyterian 
counties. The coarse soldiers invaded pious 
households with fierce oaths and painful rib¬ 
aldry ; they robbed, they beat, they defiled; 
heavy fines impoverished the industrious, 
and the gross vices of the prelatical soldiers 
filled with disgust the stern and resolute 
Scots. 

At length the people (1666) rose in arms. 
A spectacle of intolerable cruelty roused 
them to hopeless rebellion. An aged man— 
the story may recaU one of the vivid x)ictures 
of Livy — was seized by the soldiers of Sir 
William Turner for refusing to i)ay the bish¬ 
op’s fine; they had bound his hands, and were 
threatening to roast him on a gridiron, when 
two or three fugitive Covenanters inter¬ 
fered.^ The soldiers were made prisoners; 
the people sprang to arms, and Turner him¬ 
self was captured in his bed at Dumfries. 
Three thousand Covenanters gathered near 
the river Clyde, but at the approach of a 
hostile force under Dalziel they wandered 
through storm and cold to the Pentland Hills, 
whose bold and massive outline bounds the 
scenery of Edinburgh, and with worn, dis¬ 
heartened, and. diminished forces, awaited 
the attack of the foe. The Covenanters 
stood on a little knoll; Dalziel charged them, 
and was diiven ba^ck. The battle raged until 
evening, but the faint and famished jjeasants 
were no match for his trained soldiers. They 
fled, defeated, in the gloom of the dull No¬ 
vember night, and the hopes of Scotland 
seemed to perish forever in the battle of the 
Pentland HiUs. A new and terrible severity 
was now exercised through all the rebellious 
districts men were hanged, shot, and tor¬ 
tured upon slight suspicion ; a woman was 
thrown into a hole full of toads and reptiles 
because she refused to betray a Mend; the 
timid Presbyterians began to frequent the 
prelatical services, and the more resolute hid 
in caves and forests. Yet the field meetings 
still renewed the dying intellect of the na¬ 
tion, and if Scotland failed to sink into the 
moral and mental feebleness of Italy and 
Spain under the tyranny of Sharp and his 
usurping church, the cause must be sought 
fcr in those centres of mental progress that 
were still kept open in the wilderness. It 
was death to attend one of these conventi¬ 
cles. The dragoons shot down without re¬ 
morse the lonely Covenanter who was found 
climbing the hills to join his brethren in 
their solemn worship, or dashed, pistol in 
hand, into the i)iou8 gatherings. But the 
meetings increased in number and fervor.^ 

1 Hetherington, ii. 45. 

3 Hetherington, ii. 35. The hands of the prisoners 
were cut off; they were racked and tortured. 

I 3 Wodrow, ii. 347. See an account of the Pentland 
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The awful majesty of wild and sterile nature 
looked down for many years upon the only 
services of the Presbyterian Church. The 
cry of the eagle and the ptarmigan, the 
bleating of the sheep upon the mountain 
pastures, the thunders of the mountain tor¬ 
rent, mingled with the psalms of happy mul¬ 
titudes, and blended not inharmoniously 
with the simplest form of religious adora¬ 
tion. Amidst savage hills and gloomy glens, 
beneath the blue or the clouded sky, the ex¬ 
iled church often celebrated its marriage 
rites, baptized its infants in the springs of 
living waters, pointed its mourners to the 
golden gates that were opening above, and 
recounted with exultation the growing cat¬ 
alogue of its martyrs. It is scarcely possi¬ 
ble that the Scottish intellect has ever since 
been wrought to such a pitch of heroic vigor 
as when Cameron denounced all tyrants in 
his wilderness, or Renwick opened in fancy 
the joys of paradise to suffering throngs; 
w^heil the minister was lodged in a cave, and 
the congregation worshiped in the fields 
with dauntless fervor, in the expectation of 
instant death. It is plain that but for the 
ardor of the Presbyterian clergy one of the 
mightiest centres of mental progress would 
have perished in blind fanaticism. 

A painful and terrible event next deepen¬ 
ed the rigors of persecution, and throw some 
discredit upon the cause of the Covenant. As 
Sharp, Archbishop of St. An chew’s, was driv¬ 
ing in his coach over Magus Muir, wdiere the 
wild moor-land spreads away to the hills of 
Fife and touches the sandy shore of the Ger¬ 
man Ocean, he was met by a party of twelve 
Covenanters. Several of them were fierce 
and lawless men, who had felt the severe 
rule of the bishops in their own persons or 
in the fate of their Mends and neighbors, 
and they were keeping watch on Magus 
Muir for one of the inferior persecutors, 
noted for torturing women and children. He 
did not come, but in his stead rode up Sharp, 
with his daughter Isabel, surrounded by the 
state of his high office, and crowned with the 
wages of crime. Renegade from the Presby¬ 
terian faith, one of the chief authors of the 
imseries of his country, the Covenanters be¬ 
lieved that it was no mere chance that had 
delivered the archbishop into their hands. 
Heaven, they thought, had ordained that he 
should die. Balfour of Biuley and his com¬ 
panions dragged the old man from the coach. 
Hackstoun stood apart, refusing to interfere, 
f The Covenanters plunged their swords in 
the body of their chief foe, and laid him 
dead on the silent moor. His daughter Isa¬ 
bel, whose tears and prayers had failed to 
touch the iron hearts of Burley and his 
friends, was left to keep watch over the 
body of her father, and the twelve Cove¬ 


rising in Howie, Worthies, p. 5T5, taken from Blackad- 
der’s memoirs. 


nanters rode safely away. Yet the death of 
Sharp was fearfully avenged in new perse¬ 
cutions. The ^Hiighland host” of eight thou¬ 
sand savage clansmen poured down from the 
mountains to prey upon the haxdess west 
all Scotland was racked by fines and tor¬ 
tures j and at the head of his dragoons Clav- 
erhouse began now that career of horrors 
that has made his name the symbol of mur¬ 
derous hate. He murdered wmnien and chil¬ 
dren with his own hand; ho shot down with 
his x)istol John Brown, the Ayrshire carrier. 
To chase and kill a Covenanter was to Clav- 
erhouse no worse sport than to hunt and 
bring down a stag. 

The battle of Drumclog (1679) soon fol¬ 
lowed the outrages of Claverhouse and his 
dragoons. On the desolate and distant 
moors, amidst morasses and quaking fens, 
where Loudon Hill rises majestic over the 
lonely landscape and looks down ui)on the 
Avon and the Clyde, on a Sabbath morning, 
June 1, assembled a great throng of men, 
women, children, to celebrate in the secure 
retreat the forbidden services of the Presby¬ 
terian faith. We may well conceive the 
singular aspect of these woodland congre¬ 
gations. The men were usually armed. 
Some were on horseback, experienced sol¬ 
diers from the Euroi^ean wars. Balfour of 
Burley stood amidst the throng, and not far 
off was Hackstoun, the sharer in his recent 
crime. Ministers, stealing from their caves, 
came to arouse the ardor of the peo^ole. 
Women, and even children, w^ere ready to 
die for their faith; the blue banner of the 
Covenant, lifted in the wilderness, shone 
over the fells of Drumclog; nor was there 
a coward or a traitor in all the animated 
throng. It was the first day of summer; 
the milk-white thorn was blooming in the 
lowlands; the yellow broom covered the 
sterile hills; the services began with un¬ 
usual fervor, and the exhortations of able 
pastors were heard with no common inter¬ 
est in the wide amx>hitheatre of morasses.^ 
But each man in the congregation felt the 
l^eril of his act. Claverhouse, it was known, 
was ranging over the country in search of 
conventicles. Balfour of Burley and the 
armed Covenanters had come to Drumclog 
resolved to defend themselves in case the 
dragoons should approach. A watchman 
was posted on a neighboring height to an¬ 
nounce the first appearance of the foe. While 
the vast throng were gathered around their 
preachers, the carbine of the sentinel startled 
them; he ran down from his station to warn 
his countrymen of their djinger. Claver¬ 
house was near. The congregation was at 


1 Wodrow, ii. 428, describes the terrible outrages of 
the Highlanders. 

2 Mr. Douglas led the services. Claverhouse had his 
horse shot under him. See a brief account in Howie, 
Worthies, p. 581. Keith, Bishops, 491, insists that the 
Covenanters were all rebels. 
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once arranged in the order of defense. The 
women and children were plaeed in the rear. 
Long Enes of footmen stood before them, on 
either wing a band of horsemen. A broad 
morass covered the front of the Covenanters; 
their unpractieed soldiers had been arranged 
with military skill; and when Claverhouse 
sent a flag, eommanding them to surrender, 
a shout of defiance rang along the ranks. 
After a few moments of silence, the whole 
army broke into a trumpet-like psahn, and, 
ruled by intense devotion, sang, 

“ In Judah’s land God is well known, 

His name in Israel’s great;” 

and as all deep passion seems to express it¬ 
self in music, poetry, and song, so the wild 
landscape of Drumclog echoed to the peal¬ 
ing chant of a thousand voices, resolved to 
perish that Scottish intellect might be free. 

With a fierce shout of malignant ha¬ 
tred, Claverhouse and his famous dragoons 
plunged into the morass to reach their un¬ 
offending foes, nor did they probably sup¬ 
pose that the Scottish peasants and their 
untried leaders would sustain for a mo¬ 
ment their impetuous charge. But a rain 
of bullets met them as they came on. The 
veteran soldiers wavered and fled before 
the impenetrable line of inspired peasants. 
Claverhouse, whose courage equaled his 
severity, was borne back by the fugitives. 

Charge cried a bold Covenanter, in the 
eventful moment. Burley, Hackstoun, or 
Hamilton led on their horse and foot across 
a morass, a ditch, and pursued the retreating 
soldiers, and Claverhouse, struggling with 
fierce obstinacy to repel the attack, was 
driven at last to fly up Calder Hill, and 
through the village of Strathaven. He cut 
his way through the country people who 
rose to capture him, and fled from Glasgow 
to Edinburgh. . The victorious peasants 
treated their prisoners with signal mild¬ 
ness ; but a wild thrill of hope ran through 
the cottages and the castles of the Low¬ 
lands, and thousands flocked to join the 
standard of the Covenant, trusting that the 
arm of the Lord was at length outstretched 
to shield his people. We have scarcely 
space to notice the brief period of hope be¬ 
tween the victory of Drumclog and the utter 
discomfiture at Bothwell Bridge. But the 
ministers now came forth from their caves 
to greet their rejoicing people. For a few 
weeks the Presbyterian services were cele¬ 
brated in the west, with no terrors of the 
wild dragoons. The army of the Covenant 
was swelled by steady accessions, and had 
some practiced leader arisen to rule and 
guide them, they might have driven the prel¬ 
ates from the borders of Scotland. Cour¬ 
age, intellect, vigor, enthusiasm, were never 
wanting, but the disorderly throng of fiery 
patriots never found a commander. All was 
tumult and dissension in the camp of the 


Covenanters; the ministers, the generals, 
and the people aided the strange confusion, 
and even when at Bothwell Bridge the pow¬ 
erful English army, under Monmouth, ap¬ 
proached the unhappy Scots, the clergy and 
the commanders still contended with eaeh 
other upon trivial points of doctrine and of 
discipline. Five thousand brave but disor¬ 
derly Scotsmen stood behind the rippling 
Clyde, guarding Bothwell Bridge; had they 
been united under a Cromwell or a Leslie, 
they had beaten back the invaders and driv¬ 
en the Stuarts over the Tweed. 

On another Sabbath morning, three weeks 
after the battle of Drumclog, the English 
forces, led by the Duke of Monmouth, ap¬ 
peared before the Scottish camp. They 
were ten thousand strong. Among their 
ranks were Claverhouse and his dragoons, 
Livingstone and the cruel Dalziel, the 
^‘Highland host,’^ fierce and savage, fresh 
from their merciless outrages in the west, 
and several English regiments, the flower of 
the invading troops. Struck with alarm, 
the Covenanters had sent, deputies to Mon¬ 
mouth offering terms of submission, but 
they were refused; they were ordered to lay 
down their arms and submit themselves to 
the mercy of the king. Half an hour was 
allowed them for reflection. lATien it ex¬ 
pired the enemy moved swiftly on to seize 
Bothwell Bridge or ford the narrow stream. 
Burley, Hackstoun, and Nisbet led on a por¬ 
tion of the Covenanters, and with fierce and 
desperate energy defended the river and the 
bridge. For an hour the English were held 
at bay by the furious fire; column after col¬ 
umn pressed forward and were driven back 
decimated and broken by the unyielding 
Scots; Clyde ran red with the blood of its 
children and its foes; and only when their 
ammunition failed were the brave Presby¬ 
terians forced from the shelter of their na¬ 
tive stream. At length the dragoons, the 
Highlanders, and the Life Guards pointed 
over the bridge, swept through the flying 
host of Covenanters, now no longer offering 
any resistance, and, led by Claverhouse, 
burning with revenge, inflicted horrible 
atrocities among the helpless throng. Hun¬ 
dreds fed in the merciless massacre. Burley 
strove to rally his men for a last struggle j a 
random shot broke his sword-arm; he ut¬ 
tered a curse upon the hand that fired it, 
and sought safety in flight. He escaped to 
Holland, and there closed in peace his life ^ 
of stem and terrible labors. Claverhouse # 
was now the conqueror of the Covenant, 
and, although the gentler Monmouth strove 
to soften the horrors of the victory, could 
not be restrained Horn gratifying his rage 
against the vanquished. Sweeping at the 
head of his wild horsemen over the paiishes 
of Galloway, he covered the land with mas¬ 
sacres, or filled the prisons with men, women, 
and children. The cmelty of the victors, 
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indeed, can scarcely bo equaled in history. 
Five Presbyterian clergymen, who had no 
share in the battle, were taken to Magus 
Muir, executed, and hung in chains on the 
spot where Sharp had perished. Twelve 
hundred prisoners were collected in Grey- 
friars^ church-yard at Edinburgh, where the 
Covenant had fii’st been signed, with no shel¬ 
ter from the bleak sky, no bed but the damp, 
chill earth. Many died; some escaped or 
were set free; the rest were sent as slaves to 
Barbadoes; but two hundred, happily for 
themselves, perhaps, were lost in a furious 
storm. All Scotland was now hold in a ter¬ 
rible subjection, and its people submitted in 
rage and gloom to the general prevalence of 
the episcopal ritual. 

Yet still, in the deepest and wildest re¬ 
cesses of their native land, the more resolute 
and enthusiastic of the Covenanters kept 
untarnished the purity of the Scottish faith. 
On dank morasses, where the peat water 
was their only drink; in dark and misty 
glens, forests surrounded by lofty mount¬ 
ains, and rifts of the earth hidden deep 
amidst the bogs; in caves covered up by 
brush-wood, and wet with unwholesome dis¬ 
tillations from the rock, might be seen groups 
of,wild and stalwart men, with grizzly 
. beards, eyes gleaming with a strange light, 
and countenances often glowing amidst their 
sufferings with a holy joy. They were the 
persecuted remnant of the Covenanters. 
Each carried a sword and a little clasped 
Bible. They still held their forbidden serv¬ 
ices in the loneliest retreats, but they were 
no longer those vast and joyous throngs that 
in the less dangerous period had gathered 
on the banks of the Clyde or in the broad 
shelter of Loudon Hill. A few famished 
and weary men, driven from the haunts of 
cultivated life, met to worship in some yawn¬ 
ing chasm or beneath a towering rock, and 
to gather those sweet visions of perpetual 
bliss for which they had exchanged all that 
the world held valuable. The cave of John 
Brown, the Ayrshire carrier, was a jutting 
rock, hidden far down in a ravine amidst the 
moors; yet here he heard the glad voices of 
pious exiles, and joined in the most joyous 
services he had ever known. The young, 
fair, consumptive Renwick slept on the wet 
moors; and John Welch eluded the keen pur¬ 
suit of Claverhouso by ceaseless wanderings 
over hill and dale. But the most secluded 
cavern often proved no safe retreat from the 
merciless dragoons. With blood-hounds and 
baying dogs they traversed the glens in 
search of their prey, and when they had 
found a cave tenanted by Covenanters, fired 
their carbines into its mouth, and massacred 
all its inmates.^ Nor is it wonderful that 
these stern and unyieldmg victims of an in¬ 
tolerable tyranny, shut out from the society 


of their race, should have seen amidst their 
solitudes strange glimpses of the spiritual 
world, should have encountered Satan bodi¬ 
ly in the wilderness, and have beheld terri¬ 
ble visions of the final doom of their j)erse- 
cutors. To his devoted followers the hunted 
and weary pastor was often invested with 
magic and supernatural powers.^ He who 
refused him a shelter was crushed beneath 
his falling house. His reproof was often an 
omen of death; ho foretold the fate of his 
friends or his enemies. In all their miseries 
the Scottish eremites were raised to a high 
pitch of spiritual gifts; and Alexander Pe- 
den, in his cave covered by a willow bush, 
was believed to possess the power to strike 
men dead by a word, and a clear insight into 
the future that opened to his followers the 
destiny of nations. 

One of the most successful of the wander¬ 
ing preachers in eluding the chase of the 
dragoons was John Welch, a descendant of 
John Knox.^ A high price was set on his 
head; avarice and hate stimulated his x>ur- 
suers. Claverhouso, on one occasion, rode 
forty miles to seize the valuable prize, yet 
the gifted preacher disappeared at his ap¬ 
proach, and was enabled to escape to Lon¬ 
don, where he died (1681), and was afterward 
buried in his native land. For twenty years 
John Welch wandered amidst the mountains 
of Scotland, hunted with blood - hounds, 
chased by dragoons; and the spirit of John 
Knox seemed renewed in this wonderful 
man, who gave up all the advantages of ease 
and station to preserve the vigor of the na¬ 
tional faith. He was highly educated, one 
of the most successful preachers of his time, 
when, in 1661, he resolved to abandon his 
flourishing parish church, where his ances¬ 
tors had preached, and go forth, a homeless 
wanderer, rather than obey the intrusive 
bishops. On the last Sabbath of his service 
all the parish crowded to hear his parting 
words. They followed him with tears when 
he left the pulpit; many crossed with him 
tlirough Cluden Water, ^ and pursued him 
along the road with bitter lamentation as 
he passed from their sight. When a curate, 
some months afterward, attempted to take 
possession of his church, the people drove 
him out, and several of them were arrested 
and fined for the offense. But from that 
moment, for nearly twenty years, the voice 
of the mild, meek, yet eloquent and daring 
rebel never ceased to echo amidst his native 
hills, nor could all the vigilance of the bish¬ 
ops and the dragoons silence the perpetual 
protest of the descendant of Knox. He de¬ 
claimed against prelacy to immense throngs, 
that sprang up as if by magic in the lonely 
fields of Fife and the shadow of Falkland 

1 Burton, Hist. Scot., ii. 296, thinks these preachers 
“ a formidable body.” 

2 Howie, Worthies, John Welch. 

3 Howie, Worthies, 394. 
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Wood. The parish churches were deserted 
whenever it was known that John Welch 
was lurking among the hills, and would meet 
his faithful peojde. He was no advocate 
of submission. He was active at Pentland 
Hills, and for four years after that fatal de¬ 
feat was hidden from sight, hunted upon his 
native mountains like a stag. In 1674 he 
appears again, preaching to great throngs in 
the county of Fife. Converts were made in . 
great numbers; the Countess of Crawford 
cried out that she yielded to his eloquence, 
and the Chancellor Kothes, the bitterest of 
the persecutors, found in his own church at 
Leslie no one but his own family—all the 
peoi)le had stolen away to an armed con¬ 
venticle. Once more John Welch disap¬ 
peared among the hills. Five hundi’ed 
pounds were offered for his cai)ture. He al¬ 
ways traveled armed, and attended usually 
by several fi’iends. In 1678 were celebrated 
communion seasons of rare enjoyment, and 
the long tables, spread on lovely meadows 
beneath the open sky, were thronged with 
3000 members. Yet sometimes John Welch 
preached on the fi-ozen surface of the Tweed, 
and had no better pulpit than a field of ice. 
At Bothwell Bridge Welch was one of the 
pastors who strove to unite the disordered 
Covenanters. From its bloody scenes he 
escaped by wonderful endurance. He was 
sometimes three days on horseback without 
sleep. He crossed the border, and fled for¬ 
ever from his native land. 

Donald Cargill and Eichard Cameron 
were tyi)GS of the sternest and fiercest of 
the Scottish thinkers. Welch might have 
yielded some points of doctrine, some traits 
of discipline, could he have hoped to win 
peace for his suffering people.' He could 
forgive the timid Presbyterian who consent¬ 
ed to accept the indulgence offered by the 
bishops, or who was not willing to resist till 
death, in want, exile, or painful seclusion, 
the tyranny of a hostile government. But 
to Cameron or Cargill the slightest submis¬ 
sion was a proof of a fallen nature or a 
craven heart. Stern and remorseless against 
the time-serving offender, they held as more 
guilty even than the persecuting priest the 
follower of the Covenant who wavered in 
his faith, who shrank from maintaining its 
most minute doctrinal distinctions, or who, 
having once possessed the truth, had lapsed 
into Erastian negligence and submission. 
Wild, strange, and terrible were the lives 
led by these unrivaled heroes as they crept 
from cover to cover amidst the hills of Scot¬ 
land, crying out against the backslider and 
the prelatist, and welcomed by countless 
throngs of devoted followers. Only a series 
of the most wonderful escapes from their 
pursuers, which might well seem the inter¬ 
ventions of approving Heaven, saved them 


for many years from the hand of the execu¬ 
tioner. Cargill, worn by terrible emotion 
and constant labors, once found that his 
voice was gone, and it was probably the 
bitterest of his pains that he could no longer 
utter to the vast assemblies of his people 
his well-known and startling exhortations.' 
But in a moment of inspiration his infirm¬ 
ity was healed. His voice returned, clearer 
.and louder than before, and, with unpar- 
alelled spirit, he preached again to great 
multitudes. Often he passed through the 
midst of his enemies, as if guided by an in¬ 
visible hand. Once, when the pursuers en¬ 
tered his chamber, he was safely hidden be¬ 
hind a idle of books. The soldiers were 
about to remove them, when the faithful 
maid-servant cried out that they were tak¬ 
ing her master’s books, and their commander 
ordered them to desist. At Bothwell he was 
seized, dangerously wounded, by the enemy, 
but they allowed him to escape. Soon he 
was preaching again, baptizing and many- 
iug in the wild scenes of Galloway and 
Nithsdale. A reward of several hundred 
pounds was set upon his head; for it was 
known that ho had invoked the judgment 
of Heaven on the king and the bishops, and 
stern Cameronians were fond of tracing^ in 
the sudden or shocking deaths of Charles . 
II. and Monmouth, of Dalziel and Eothes, 
the fulfillment of Cargill’s prophecies and 
maledictions. At last he was taken. He 
was hanged, defiant and triumphant, at the 
Cross of Edinburgh, a man whoso life had 
been passed in ceaseless prayer and works 
of boundless charity. Eichard Cameron, 
prophet, priest, and revolutionist, was Car¬ 
gill’s companion when, in 1780, at Sanquhar^ 
almost abandoned by the Scottish clergy, they 
denounced the Duke of York as antichrist 
or abjured all allegiance to the Stuarts. A 
fierce and energetic nature, a voice loud and 
teirible, a will that never bent to the fiercest 
strokes of fiite, made Cameron the founder 
of a religious sect whose name is stiU pre¬ 
served ; nor did he ever spare in his male¬ 
dictions the race of his native kings, or hes¬ 
itate to foretell that the day was coming 
when they should be diiven forever from 
the land they had fiUed with woe. Unhap¬ 
pily the brave preacher did not escape to 
witness the fulfillment of his prophecy. He 
whose malediction was a portent of death, 
whose prophetic glance rivaled the awful 
penetration of Daniel or Isaiah, was shot 
down on Air’s Moss, and his body thi'own 
into a pit. Here came his friend Alexan¬ 
der Peden soon after, and kneeling down, 
with upturned eyes, exclaimed, “ Oh, to bo 
wi’ Eichie!” A simple head-stone marks 
Cameron’s grave on Air’s Moss; but ever in 
Scottish history, amidst the tears and the 
exultation of generations, will rise up the 
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touching spectacle of the bereaved Cove¬ 
nanter lamenting for his friend, and utter¬ 
ing his memorable cry. 

From the craggy cliffs of Arthur’s Scat 
may be seen, for out in the Frith of Forth, 
a huge mountain of stone rising over the 
restless sea. It is called Bass Rock.^ Soli¬ 
tary, bare, and treeless, the waves beat use¬ 
lessly against its firm foundations, and the 
sea-fowl cluster unharmed around its deso¬ 
late top. The rock was purchased by the 
crown from its yirivate owner to be convert¬ 
ed into a prison for the Covenanters. The 
dungeons and the keep of its castle were 
filled with a sacred company of unbending 
spirits,* from the grated windows looked 
out a group of stern and earnest faces, gas^i- 
ing for air, or shivering with x^erpetual 
cold. Sometimes the wan and haggard cap¬ 
tives were permitted to wander along its 
narrow ledge, gaze on the swelling ocean, 
catch the fair outline of their persecuted 
land, and mingle their prayers with the 
voices of the restless waves. Here the 
wintry winds, the rage of the arctic storms, 
famine, confinement, and noisome cells rack¬ 
ed the frames and broke the health of many 
of Scotland’s noblest sons, but could never 
shake their resolution; nor has earth a more 
memorable prison-house, or Scotland a more 
sacred scene, than this barren rock, where 
Peden, Gillespie, and Blackadder found an 
involuntary Patinos. John Blackadder was 
one of the most eminent of the rigid Cove¬ 
nanters. He was descended from a race of 
scholars, and for many ha^ipy years had 
preached the pure faith of the Covenant 
with singular success in the parish of Tro- 
queer. His church stood on a gentle emi¬ 
nence upon the banks of the Nith; a fair 
landscape opened around it; his garden 
and his manse, his wife, his young family, 
his faithful x)arishioners, employed his act¬ 
ive hours; but when the moment came for 
deciding between the claims of conscience 
and the demands of kings and bishops, the 
mild and gentle pastor, transformed into a 
hero, defied the overwhelming x)owcr of his 
foes. Ho was among the first to preach 
against iirelacy.^ He was arrested, released, 
and at length driven from Troqueer. On a 
misty Sabbath, the last in October, when 
the parish bells were sounding cheerfully 
from village to village, his people gathered 
at an early hour to bid him farewell: his 
last sermon was broken by the sudden in¬ 
road of the soldiery, and ho removed to a 
lonely parish in Gloncairn. Here he was 
never allowed to rest. His son, then ten 
years old, relates one of the common inci¬ 
dents in the life of a Presbyterian clergy¬ 
man of the time. A party of soldiers at 


^ Scott, Prov. Ant., ii. 29G, has a fjood view of Bass 
Rock. See Bass Rock, by Hugh Miller and others. 

2 Howie, Worthies, 499. 
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night broke into the minister’s poor cottage, 
but, happily, he had gone to Edinburgh; 
they ordered the boy, with oaths and threats, 
to light a candle and lead them thi-ough the 
house in search of his father; they ran their 
swords through the bods where his sisters 
slept, threw the books from the shelves of 
the library, and devoured the contents of 
the scanty larder. Cold and shivering, for 
he had only his night dress, the x)Oor child 
resolved to make his esca^je. He x)retended 
to bo x)laying in the yard, passed the sen¬ 
tries who stood at the door with drawn 
swords, and ran through the dark night to 
a neighboring village. He was half naked 
and frozen; but all the town was asleep, 
and no door was ox)en to receive him. He 
crex>t to the town cross, climbed to the 
ux)i)er stej), and slept there till morning. 
Between five and six o’clock a door ox)ened, 
and an old woman came out. She saw a 
white object on the cross, and coming near, 
discovered that it was a little boy. “Jesus 
save us!” she cried; “ what art thou V’ The 
child awoke from his frozen sleei), and told 
her that ho was Mr. BlackaddePs son, and 
that a band of fearful men, in red coats, had 
burned his father’s house and all the family. 
“ Oh, puir thing!” she exclaimed; “ come in 
and lie down in my Avarm bed.” “ Which 
I did,” adds the narrator, “ and it was the 
sweetest bed I ever met with.”^ 

Many weary years of persecution and of 
ceaseless toils passed over the wandering 
I)astor, during which he held armed conven¬ 
ticles amidst the moors, x>reached to joyous 
throngs in distant solitudes, or hid in secret 
l)laces, -while his pursuers sought him with 
untiring malice. His health, always feeble, 
often forced him to seek rest in Holland, or 
to hide in close rooms at Edinburgh. In his 
last public service he stood on a hill in East 
Lothian, looking out on Bass Rock, and there 
prayed fervently for its unhapx)y x>risoners. 
Soon after he was apprehended, and sen¬ 
tenced to join the company of martyrs for 
Avhom ho prayed. He was carried to Bass 
Rock, and for four years endured the x^ains 
and horrors of its inclement dungeons ; was 
chilled by its fierce winds, or half stifled in its 
noisome gloom. Yet never would his lofty 
spiiit descend to purchase release by consent¬ 
ing to the tyranny of the bishops, and with 
his dying breath he x:)roclaimcd that religious 
and civil liberty was a birthright of wfoich 
no persecutor could rob him. He died in 
his seventieth year, the victim of priests 
and kings. Nor of all the famous scenes of 
Scotland—and it has many—of all its sacred 
spots, hallowed by deeds of enthusiasm, self- 
devotion, or romance, is there one to Avhich 
the freemen of every land will turn with 
more deex) and reverent interest than the 
huge roclv that breaks the waves of the 
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Frith of Forth, surrounded hy the shrieking 
sea-fowl and the fickle mist, yet ever radiant 
with the memories of its countless martyi’S, 
and speaking to all ages its heroic lesson of 
endurance till death in the cause of human 
l)rogress. 

Not less renowned among the heroes of 
the Covenant are John Brown, the Ayrshire 
carrier, and his wife, Isabel Weir. He who 
wandered among the rocky districts of Ayr¬ 
shire two hundred years ago would have seen 
seated amidst its highest fells, looking from 
the hrow of a hill ujDon a wide tract of moss 
and moor, a cottage renowned as the home 
of one of the purest and mildest of the vic¬ 
tims of Clavcrhouse.^ The rude farm was 
known as Priesthill. Its house was of stone, 
covered with heather; yet from its modest 
hospitality no stranger was repelled, and the 
honest virtue of John Brown had made Priest- 
hill famous as the home of piety and bound¬ 
less good-will. He had been designed for a 
clergyman, but was prevented from preach¬ 
ing by a defect in his voice. Grave, calm, 
moderate, forbearing, the father ruled over 
his rising family; bright, cheerful, hopeful, 
humorous, his wife, Isabel, softened the aus¬ 
terity of the Covenanter’s home. She was 
his second ■wife. Ho had ihet her in his 
wanderings over his native hills, when they 
had conversed together over the sorrows of 
the church, and at length their wedding was 
celebrated in a solitary glen, amidst an un¬ 
expected throng of Covenanters. Alexander 
Peden, prophet and priest, heard their vows 
beneath the open sky, and uttered to Isabel, 
when he had joined them forever, one of 
his singular forebodings of coming woe. 

When you least expect it,” he said, your 
husband will be taken from youand Isabel 
heard him without alarm. Several years 
passed on; peace and perpetual joy rested 
upon their modest home. When persecu¬ 
tion raged over the lonely district, John 
Brown was often obliged to hide in the cold 
uplands or fly to a friendly cave.* One 
day, driven hum his home, he wandered to 
one of those singular spots, so often the 
only refuge of the hapless Covenanters, to 
pass the hours in prayer. A ton’ent or a 
water-spout had formed a deci) ravine, a 
frightful chasm, in the moor, down whose 
steep and rocky sides, hidden in bracken, 
only the most experienced climber could 
make his way. At its base, on each side of 
the immense rift, were a number of caves 
and dens, capable of holding a large conpe- 
gation. John Brown had made his way into 
one of them, thinking himself alone, when 
a low, sweet sound struck his ear. It was 
a voice chanting a psalm in a subdued tone, 
as if the singer was afraid to attract atten¬ 
tion even in that awful solitude. But grad¬ 
ually it rose louder and more joyful, the 


chasm echoed with the song of praise, and 
John Brown discovered that three of his 
friends had fled, like himself, to the wilder¬ 
ness to commune with God.. They were 
living in a cave beneath a jutting rock; yet 
the peace of Heaven descended upon them. 
They were drinking from the river of life. 
They passed the night together in inexpress¬ 
ible bliss, until the lark rose above their 
heads in the morning, when they parted, 
thinking never to meet again. Climbing 
up the sides of the rocky chasm, they gazed 
around to see if an enemy were near. They 
sang again, when, to their surprise, a voice 
sweeter than any thing they had ever heard 
before seemed to resound through the brack¬ 
en-covered cleft, cheering them with golden 
pictures of celestial bliss.^ They never dis¬ 
covered whence it came; but when his com¬ 
panions looked upon John Brown’s grave 
face, they saw that it was lighted with the 
sweet expression of an angel. 

Soon after, Claverhouse, who had heard 
the fame of John Brown’s piety, came to 
Priesthill resolved to kill him.* Isabel saw 
the company of horsemen riding over the 
hill, and knew that the hour had come 
which Alexander Peden had foretold at their 
wedding in the glen. Her husband was 
seized on the moor, where he was cutting 
peat, and was brought back to the house. 
Three companies of dragoons stood around 
John and Isabel and their trembling chil¬ 
dren. ‘‘Will you x>ray for King James?” 
exclaimed Claverhouse to the Covenanter. 

“ Not until he timis from his wicked -ways,” 
said the victim. “ Then go to your prayers, 
for you must die!” cried Claverhouse j and 
kneeling before his x)eaceful home, John 
Brown x-rayed for his wife, his children, and 
the church of God. Claverhouse interrupt¬ 
ed him with imx)recations. “ Isabel,” said 
John, “the hour is come I told you of ah our 
wedding. Are you willing to part from 
me?” “Heartily willing,” she answered, 
“ if it mush be.” “ Then,” said he, “ this k 
all I wait for.” He kissed his wife and chil¬ 
dren tenderly. “ Fire 1” cried Claverhouse 
to his dragoons. They stood motionless, ap¬ 
palled. Pie drew a pistol from his own belt 
and shot his captive through the head. 
\Vhile the fierce soldiers turned away in hor¬ 
ror, Claverhouse, in an excess of wicked¬ 
ness, taunted with bitter words the weep¬ 
ing Isabel, who had gathered John Brown’s 
shattered head in her arms. “ What think- 
est thou of thy husband now, woman ?” ho 
exclaimed. “ I ever thought mickle of him,” 
she said, “ and now more than ever.” “ It 
were justice to lay thee at his side,” replied 
he. “ Thou art cruel enough to do it,” she 
said; “ but how wilt thou answer for this 
morning’s work?” With fierce words but a 
pallid countenance, he put spurs to his horse 
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and galloped away and Isabel, with lier 
children, drew a x^laid reverently over ber 
husband’s body, and wept kneeling at liis 
side. Yet the peace of God came to the 
stricken family j tender fi’iends gathered 
around them; and from the solemn moor 
and the poor Covenanter’s home is uttered a 
perpetual cry against priestly tyranny and 
spiritual joride. 

The last, perhaps the most interesting, of 
the victims of the prelacy was James Reu- 
wick, a young and gifted preacher.^ Sickly, 
frail, a scholar, almost a poet, he had given 
himself to the labors and dangers of a wan¬ 
dering life, preaching the Covenant among 
his native hills; nor could cold, want, fa¬ 
tigue, or failing health disturb the bright 
visions of a heavenly world that seemed to 
float around him like a shield against every 
sensual i)ain. It was the second year after 
John Brown’s marriage to Isabel. The gude- 
man was away. Isabel was carding and 
spinning wool with her shejiherds. The qui¬ 
et house was suddenly aroused at night by 
the entrance of a stranger. Ho was young, 
small, his countenance fair, but pale with 
hunger and sickness. His shoes were worn 
out, but though he wore a shepherd’s x>laid, he 
was evidently of some higher xmofession. A 
little girl, John Brown’s daughter Janet, took 
off his wet plaid and j)laced him in the warm¬ 
est corner. The stranger burst into tears, 
and invoked for her the blessing of Heaven. 
John Brown now came in and approached 
the poor wanderer with reverence, for he 
was James Ren wick. All the family strove 
to soothe his suffering frame; the lassies left 
their wheels to wash his feet; the gude-wife 
prepared him a warm supx^er; and little Ja¬ 
net, who had been the first to welcome him, 
fell fast asleep at his side. Yet James Ren- 
wick had no words of regret for the dark 
X)ast or the sterner future. ‘^Our enemies 
are glad,” he said, ^Hhat we are driven to 
wander in mosses or on mountains; but 
even amidst the storms of the last two nights, 
I can not express what sweet times I have 
had when I had no covering but the dark 
curtains of the night. Yes, in the silent 
watch my mind was led out to admire the 
deep and inexpressible ocean of joy wherein 
the whole family of heaven swim.^ Each 
star led mo to wonder what he must be who 
is the Star of Jacob, of whom all stars bor¬ 
row their shining.” 

In the calm hospitality of Priesthill the 
young entliusiast i)assed a few happy days, 
and then went forth, amidst toil and pain, 
to keep alive the vital spark of a true fiiith 
among his countrymen. It was in the last 


1 Wodrow, ii. 245. Claverhonse is said never to have 
forgotten the prayers of John BrovTi. 

2 Howie, James Renwick. Wodrow, iv. 445. 

3 Howie, Worthies, 44S. Howie’s Testimonies may 
be consulted hy those who would see how cheerfully 
the heroes of the Covenant died. 


years of the great persecution. A majority 
of the Scottish clergy had yielded to the 
X^rofessions of England’s papist king, and 
had accepted the indulgence he offered; but 
to James Rcnwick no comxdiance was x)ossi- 
ble, and ho inveighed sternly and boldly 
, against all who consented to touch the fatal 
. gift of toleration.^ His health was failing, 
his life ebbing away. Ho could scarcely sit 
upon his horse as he rode from glen to glen, 
from shire to shire, x)reaching to the faithful 
people the joys of a sublime truthfulness. 

. His enemies xmrsued the young, frail preach¬ 
er with unexamx^led malice. Fifteen times 
■ within five months diligent efforts were 
made for his arrest. A heavy reward was 
offered for his head. He escaped by a series 
of wonderful accidents that may well de¬ 
serve a more pious name; -was now among 
the wildest hills of Fife, or now at Edin¬ 
burgh thrust a last X'>f’otest against tolera¬ 
tion into the unwilling hands of the mod¬ 
erate” clergy. A few months more and he 
might have seen the Church of Scotland set 
free from its persecutors, and heard the 
shouts of joy that welcomed the yellow flag 
of Orange and the triumxih of the tolerant 
Presbyterian William. But in February, 
1688, he was seized at Edinburgh, was strick¬ 
en down by a brutal blow as he tried to es¬ 
cape, and was laid in irons in the jail. 
^‘What!” said the caxffain of the guard, 
when he saw his feeble captive, is this the 
boy Renwick that the nation has been so 
troubled with?” He was condemned to 
death, but the glory of the ineffable bliss 
above hung around him, and when he was 
offered his life if he would sign a x^etition, 
he declared that no earthly gains could win 
him from the truth. From his mother and 
his sisters, who were allowed to see him, he 
parted with words of triumph. Even on 
the scaffold he declined the offer of pardon. 
An immense throng of spectators gathered 
around, and amidst the clash of drums and 
the clamor of his enemies he was heard ex¬ 
claiming, ^^Dear friends, I die a Presbyte¬ 
rian Protestant.” So fiiir and pure a vic¬ 
tim has seldom fallen before the malice of 
spiritual tyranny. He was just twenty-six 
years old. His complexion was ruddy and 
lair, his countenance of angelic sweetness. 
All the virtues that dignify human nature 
—generosity, purity, meekness, courtesy— 
adorned this remarkable young man. His el¬ 
oquence was long celebrated among his 
countrymen. Immense throngs gathered at 
his field-preaching to catch the fervor of 
his zeal. No one could paint so clearly the 
splendors of immortal bliss, or lift his trem¬ 
bling audiences to such perfect communion 
with the family of heaven. James Renwick 

^ Dean Stanley thinks the Church of Scotland was 
marked by its “negations,” p. 66, 67 ; but all its pro- 
t^ts were aimed against what was unscriptural. It 
athrmed only the Bible. 
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was the last of the Covenanters who died 
upon the scaffold, and the tears and trials 
of Scotland ended with the sacrifice of one 
of her purest sons. 

More potent than the fahled spells of en¬ 
chantment or the boldest visions of a poetic 
fancy, more wonderful than the achieve¬ 
ments of epic heroes, of Tancred, ZEneas, or 
Achilles, are often the vigorous oi^erations 
of common-sense.' And no sooner had the 
calm and resolute William of Orange left his 
native fens, to carry reason and moderation 
to the counsels of the English court, than 
a sudden calm descended upon the blood¬ 
stained hills and glens of Scotland. The 
sorrows of the Scottish Church were over; 
the Cameronian might come boldly from his 
cave; the prisoners poured out of Bass Rock; 
toleration reigned where once had been heard 
only the fierce cry of the persecutor and his 
victim; and beneath the yellow flag of 
Orange and Nassau, Europe and Aiueripa 
began a new career of swift advance. The 
enchanter, William, had tamed by a sudden 
spell the rage of persecution, and never again 
in any Protestant land were the cruelties of 
Dominic and Loyola to bo emulated or re¬ 
vived. In Franco the ceaseless malice of 
the Romish Church still pursued the pious 
Huguenots to their deserts; in Italy the 
Yaudois were still tormented amidst their 
beautiful valleys; Spain and Portugal still 
celebrated, though at rarer intervals, the 
fearful sacrifices of the Inquisition; but 
the humane principles of William and of 
his native Holland ruled over Germany and 
the British Isles, were enlarged and expand¬ 
ed in America, and laid the firm foundations 
of modern fi’eedom. No nation profited more 
largely from the revolution of 1688 than the 
land which had suffered most deeply from 
the Romish instincts of the Stuart kings. A 
pure and rational faith spread over Scotland. 
Its brown moors and bracken-covered glens, 
its lowlands bright with broom and fragrant 
with the milk-white thorn, resounded with 
the cheerful voices of prosperity aud peace. 
Its intellect, which had been tested amidst 
the bitterest pains of persecution, grew sud¬ 
denly into unlooked-for vigor; the same 
profound enthusiasm which had marked its 
wandering preachers in their caves and their 
conventicles was exhibited by its men of 
letters; its schools of metaphysics, history, 
poetry, and fiction have led the advance of 
modern thought, and the splendors of its 
literary career have covered its narrow 
realm with an immortal renown. But the 
most direct, the most important, result of 
the sorrows and the heroism of the martyrs 
of the Covenant is the almost unexampled 
growth of an evangelical chu rch, which in 

1 Wodrow, iv. 463, celebrates ‘Williani Prince of 
Orange as the deliverer of his country, “ that glorious 
deliverer of those lands from popery and slavery.” 
The Covenanters were not ungrateful. 


its native land has preser^^ed the pure faith 
of Hamilton, Knox, and Renwick, and which 
in our own has spread ffom the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, always the friend of freedom, of 
education, and of mental and moral prog¬ 
ress. And as the various religious sects in 
the New World, forgetting their ancient 
rivalry in the Old, blend day by day in one 
common bond of sympathy and spiritual 
union, it will be seen that the martyrs and 
saints of Scotland and its church suffered 
not for any one Christian body, but for the 
liberties and the welfare of all; that they 
perished nobly in the cause of ever-living 
truth. 

Nor will the historian of the future, who, 
writing from some central home of freedom 
in the valleys of the Nevada or on the banks 
of the Columbia, reviews and corrects the 
errors of the medieval story, forget, like 
Hume or Robertson or Scott, to celebrate the 
true historical characters of Scotland. He 
may pass with contemx)t the false men and 
shameless women who, robed in the trai)- 
pings of kings, queens, and nobles, have 
formed the chief personages of the common 
narrative; he will scarcely linger over the 
fate of the unhappy Mary, or lament her nec¬ 
essary woes; ho will neglect the long line of 
barbarous kings and cruel xmiests to dwell 
upon the rigid virtue and the generous sac¬ 
rifices of the martyrs of the Covenant. 
Priesthill, seated on its lonely fells, with its 
ever-open Bible and its gentle inmates, will 
have for him a higher charm than Holyrood 
or Melrose Abbey; the caves and glens where 
honesty and virtue flourished in the days of 
persecution will seem the tmo sources of 
Scottish progress; and the stern and hag¬ 
gard Cameronian, giving forth his testimony 
in death against the faintest deviation from 
the path of strict integrity—a Cargill, a 
Peden, or a Renwick—will be found to have 
exercised no unimxiortant influence upon the 
free institutions of Oregon or of Montana. 


HOPE. 

In the quiet garden of my life 
There groweth a red-rose tree; 

A little bird sits on the topmost bough, 

And merrily singeth he. 

The sun may shine in the happy sky 
Through the long and golden days. 

And the sweet spring blossoms veil the trees 
In a fragrant pearly haze; 

Or the pelting rains of autumn come, 

And the weary wntry weather. 

And we’ve naught to watch but the leaden clouds— 
]\Iy rose and I together. 

Come rain, come shine, so that bonny bird 
But warble his cheery tune; 

For while he sings to my rose and me. 

To us it is always June. 

And Death and Sorrow shall vainly sit 
The portals of life beside, 

For we float upborne on that soaring song 
Through the gates of heaven flung wide! 
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THE HEW MAGDALEN. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

NEWS EROW MANNHEIM. 

ADY JANET’S curiosity was by this time 
thoroughly aroused. Summoned to ex¬ 
plain who the nameless lady mentioned in 
his letter could possibly he, Julian had looked 
at her adopted daughter. Asked next to ex¬ 
plain what her adopted daughter had got to 
do with it, he had declared that he could 
not answer while Miss Roseberry was in the 
room. 

What did he mean? Lady Janet de¬ 
termined to find out. 

“ I hate all mysteries,” she said to Julian. 
“And as for secrets, I consider them to be 
one of the forms of ill-breeding. People in 
our rank of life ought to bo above whisper¬ 
ing in corners. If you must have your mys¬ 
tery, I can offer you a corner in the library. 
Como with me.” 

Julian followed his aunt very reluctantly. 
Whatever the mystery might bo, ho was 
plainly embarrassed by being called upon to 
reveal it at a moment’s notice. Lady Janet 
settled herself in her chair, prepared to 
question and cross - question her nephew, 
when an obstacle appeared at the other end 
of the library, in the shape of a man-servant 
with a message. One of Lady Janet’s neigh¬ 
bors had called by appointment to take her 
to the meeting of a certain committee which 
assembled that day. The servant announced 
that the neighbor—an elderly lady—was 
then waiting in her carriage at the door. 

Lady Janet’s ready invention set the ob¬ 
stacle aside without a moment’s delay. She 
directed the servant to show her visitor into 
the drawing-room, and to say that she was 
unexpectedly engaged, but that Miss Rose- 
berry would see the lady immediately. She 
then turned to Julian, and said, with her 
most satirical emphasis of tone and manner, 
“Would it be an additional convenience if 
Miss Roseberry was not only out of the room 
before you disclose your secret, but out of 
the house ?” 

Julian gravely answered, “It may i)Ossi- 
bly be quite as well if Miss Roseberry is out 
of the house.” 

Lady Janet led the way back to the din¬ 
ing-room. 

“My dear Grace,” she said, “you looked 
flushed and feverish when I saw you asleep 
on the sofa a little while since. It will do 
you no harm to have a drive in the frevsh air. 
Our friend has called to take mo to the com¬ 
mittee meeting. I have sent to tell her that 
I am engaged—and I shall be much obliged 
if you will go in my iflace.” 

Mercy looked a little alarmed. “ Does | 


your ladyship mean the committee meeting 
of the Samaritan Convalescent Home ? The 
members, as I understand it, are to decide 
to-day which of the plans for the new build¬ 
ing they are to adopt. I can not surely pre¬ 
sume to vote in your place ?’•’ 

“You can vote, my dear child, just as 
well as I can,” replied the old lady. “Ar¬ 
chitecture is one of the lost arts. You know 
nothing about it; I know nothing about 
it; the architects themselves know nothing 
about it. Oue plan is no doubt just as bad 
as the other. Vote, as I should vote, with 
the majority. Or as poor dear Dr. Johnson 
said, ^ Shout with the loudest mob.’ Away 
with you—and don’t keep the committee 
waiting.” 

Horace hastened to open the door for 
Mercy. 

“ How long shall you be away ?” he whis¬ 
pered, confidentially. “I had a thousand 
things to say to you, and they have inter¬ 
rupted us.” 

“ I shall be back in an hour.” 

“Wo shall.have the room to ourselves by 
that time. Come hero when you return. 
You will find mo waiting for you.” 

Mercy pressed his hand significantly and 
went out. Lady Janet turned to Julian, 
who had thus far remained in the back¬ 
ground, still, to all appearance, as unwill¬ 
ing as ever to enlighten his aunt. 

“Well?” she said. “What is tying your 
tongue now? Grace is out of the room; 
why don’t you begin? Is Horace in the 
way ?” 

“Not in the least. I am only a little un¬ 
easy—” 

“ Uneasy about what ?” 

“ I am afraid you have put that charming 
creature to some inconvenience in sending 
her away just at this time.” 

Horace looked up suddenly, with a flush 
on his face. 

“When you say Hhat charming creature,’ ” 
he asked, sharply, “ I suppose you mean Miss 
Roseberry ?” 

“Certainly,” answered Julian. “Why 
not?” 

Lady Janet interposed. “ Gently, Julian,” 
she said. “ Grace has only been introduced 
to you hitherto in the character of my adopt¬ 
ed daughter—” 

“And it seems to be high time,” Horace 
added, haughtily, “ that I should present her 
next in the character of my engaged wife.” 

Julian looked at Horace as if he could 
hardly credit the evidence of his own ears. 
“Yoiu’ wife!” he exclaimed, with an irre- 
I)ressible outburst of disappointment and 
surprise. 
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‘‘Yes. My Tvife,” returned Horace. “We 
are to be married in a fortnight. May I 
ask,” he added, -with angry humility, “ if 
you disapi^rove of the marriage ?” 

Lady Janet interposed once more. “ Non¬ 
sense, Horace,” she said. “Julian congrat¬ 
ulates you, of course.” 

Julian coldly and absently echoed the 
words. “ Oh yes ! I congratulate you, of 
course.” 

Lady Janet returned to the main object 
of the interview. 

“ Now we thoroughly understand one an¬ 
other,” she said, “ let us speak of a lady who 
has dropped out of the conversation for the 
last minute or two. I mean, Julian, the 
mysterious lady of your letter. We are 
alone, as you desired. Lift the veil, my 
reverend nephew, which hides her from mor¬ 
tal eyes! Blush, if you like—and can. Is 
she the future Mrs. Julian Gray ?” 

“ She is a perfect stranger to me,” Julian 
answered, quietly. 

“ A perfect stranger! You wrote me word 
you were interested in her.” 

“I am interested in her. And, what is 
more, you are interested in her too.” 

Lady Janet’s lingers drummed impatient¬ 
ly on the table. “Have I not warned you, 
Julian, that I hate mysteries? Will you, 
or will you not, explain yourself ?” 

Before it was possible to answer, Horace 
rose from his chair. “ Perhaps I am in the 
way ?” he said. 

Julian signed to him to sit down a’gain. 

“I have already told Lady Janet that 
you are not in the way,” he answered. “ I 
now tell you —as Miss Roseberry’s future 
husband—that you too have an interest in 
hearing what I have to say.” 

Horace resumed his seat with an air of 
suspicious surprise. Julian addressed him¬ 
self to Lady Janet. 

“ You have often heard me speak,” he be¬ 
gan, “of my old friend and school-fellow, 
John Cressingham ?” 

“Yes. The English consul at Mann¬ 
heim ?” 

“The same. When I returned from the 
country I found among my other letters a 
long letter from the consul. I have brought 
it with me, and I propose to read certain 
passages from it, which tell a very strange 
story more plainly and more credibly than 
I can tell it in my own words.” 

“ Will it bo very long ?” inquired Lady 
Janet, looking with some alarm at the close¬ 
ly written sheets of paper wLich her nephew 
spread open before him. 

Horace followed with a question on his 

“You are sure I am interested in it?” he 
asked. “ The consul at Mannheim is a total 
stranger to me.” 

“ I answer for it,” replied Julian, gravely, 
“ neither my aunt’s patience nor yours, Hor¬ 


ace, will be thrown away if you will favor 
me by listening attentively to what I am 
about to read.” 

With those words he began his first ex¬ 
tract fi’om the consul’s letter: 

.“ ‘ My memory is a bad one for dates. 

But full three months must have passed siuce 
information was sent to me of an English 
patient, received at the hosiDital here, whose 
case I, as English consul, might feel an in¬ 
terest in investigating. 

“ ‘ I went the same day to the hospital, 
and was taken to the bedside. 

“ ‘ The i)atieut was a woman—young, and 
(when in health), I should think, very pretty. 
When I first saw her she looked, to my unin¬ 
structed eye, like a dead woman. I noticed 
tliat her head had a bandage over it, and I 
asked what was the nature of the in jmy that 
she had received. The answer informed me 
that the poor creature had been i^resent, no¬ 
body knew why or wherefore, at a skirmish 
or night attack between the Germans and 
tlie French, and that the injury to her head 
had been inflicted by a fragment of a Ger¬ 
man shell.’ ” 

Horace—thus far leaning back carelessly 
in his chair—suddenly raised himself and 
exclaimed, “ Good heavens! can this be the 
woman I saw laid out for dead in the French 
cottage ?” 

“ It is impossible for me to say,” replied 
Julian. “ Listen to the rest of it. The con¬ 
sul’s letter may answer your question.” 

He went on with his reading: 

“ ‘ The wounded woman had been reported 
dead, and had been left by the French in 
their retreat, at the time when the German 
forces took possession of the enemy’s posi¬ 
tion. She was found on a bed iu a cottage 
by the director of the German ambulance—” 

“ Ignatius Wetzel ?” cried Horace. 

“Ignatius Wetzel,” repeated Julian, look¬ 
ing at the letter. 

“ It is the same !” said Horace. “ Lady 
Janet, we are really interested in this. You 
remember my telling you how I first met 
with Grace? And you have heard more 
about it since, no doubt, from Grace herself ?” 

“ She has a horror of referring to that part 
of her journey home,” replied Lady Janet. 
“ She mentioned her having been stopped on 
the frontier, and her finding herself acci¬ 
dentally in the company of another English¬ 
woman, a perfect stranger to her. I nat¬ 
urally asked questions on my side, and was 
shocked to hear that she had seen the woman 
killed by a German shell almost close at her 
side. , Neither she nor I have had any relish 
for returning to the subject since. You were 
quite right, Julian, to avoid speaking of it 
while she was in the room. I understand it 
all now. Grace, I suppose, mentioned my 
name to her fellow-traveler. The woman is, 
no doubt, in want of assistance, and she ap- 
iflies to me through you. I will help her ; 
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but she must uot come here until I have 
i:)repared Grace for seeing ber again, a living 
woman. For the i)resent there is no reason 
why they should meet.’^ 

‘‘I am not sure about that,’^ said Julian, 
in low tones, without looking up at his aiiut. 

‘‘What do you mean? Is the mystery 
not at an end yet 

“ The mystery has not even begun yet. 
Let my friend the consul proceed.” 

Julian returned for the second time to his 
extract from the letter: 

“ ‘After a careful examination of the sup¬ 
posed corpse, the Gorman surgeon arrived 
at the conclusion that a case of suspended 
animation had (in the hurry of the French 
retreat) been mistaken for a case of death. 
Feeling a professional interest in the sub¬ 
ject, he decided on putting his opinion to 
the test. He operated on the patient with 
complete success. After performing the oper¬ 
ation he kept her for some days under his 
own care, and then transferred her to the 
nearest hospital—the hospital at Mannheim. 
He w^as ' obliged to return to his duties as 
army surgeon, and he left his patient in the 
condition in which I saw her, insensible on 
the bed. Neither he nor the hospital au¬ 
thorities knew any thing whatever about 
the woman. No x>apers were found on her. ' 
All the doctors could do, when I asked them 
for information with a view to communica¬ 
ting wdth her fi’iends, was to show me her 
linen marked with her name. I left the hos¬ 
pital after taking down the name in my 
pocket-hook. It was “ Mercy Merrick.” ^ ” 

Lady Janet produced her pocket-book. 
“Let me take the name down too,” she said. 
“ I never heard it before, and I might other¬ 
wise forget it. Go on, Julian.” 

Julian advanced to his second extract 
from the cousurs letter; 

“‘Under these circumstances, I could 
only wait to hear from the hospital when 
the patient was sufficiently recovered to bo 
able to si)eak to me. Some weeks passed 
without my receiving any communication 
from the doctors. On calling to make in¬ 
quiries I was informed that fever had set in, 
and that the poor creature’s condition now 
alternated between exhaustion and delirium. 
In her delirious moments the name of your 
aunt. Lady Janet Roy, frequently escaped 
her. Otherwise her wanderings were for 
the most part quite unintelligible to the peo¬ 
ple at her bedside. I thought once or twice 
of writing to you, and of begging you to 
speak to Lady Janet. But as the doctors 
informed mo that the chances of life or death 
were at this time almost equally balanced, 
I decided to wait until time should deter¬ 
mine whether it was necessary to trouble 
you or not.’ ” 

“You know best, Julian,’^ said Lady Jan¬ 
et. “ But I own I don’t quite see in what 
way I am interested in this part of the story.” 


“Just what I was going to say,” added 
Horace. “It is very sad, no doubt. But 
what have we to do with it V’ 

“Let me read my third extract,” Julian 
answered, “ and you will see.” 

Ho turned to the third extract, and read 
as follows: 

“ ‘ At last I received a message from the 
hospital informing me that Mercy Merrick 
was out of danger, and that she was capable 
(though still very weak) of answering any 
questions which I might think it desirable 
to put to her. On reaching the hospital I 
was requested, rather to my surprise, to pay 
my first visit to the head physician in his 
private room. “ I think it right,” said this 
gentleman, “ to warn you, before you see the 
patient, to bo very careful how you speak to 
her, and not to irritate her by showing any 
surprise or expressing any doubts if she 
talks to you in an extravagant manner. We 
differ in opinion about her here. Some of 
us (myself among the number) doubt wheth¬ 
er the recovery of her mind has accomx^anied 
the recovery of her bodily powers. Without 
pronouncing her to be mad—she is i)erfectly 
gentle and harmless—we are nevertheless 
of opinion that she is suffering under a spe¬ 
cies of insane delusion. Bear in mind the 
caution which I have given you—and now 
go and judge for yourself.’^ I obeyed, in 
some little perplexity and surprise. The 
sufferer, when I api^roached her bed, looked 
sadly weak and worn j but, so far as I could 
judge, seemed to bo in full possession of her¬ 
self. Her tone and manner were unques¬ 
tionably the tone and manner of a lady. 
After briefly introducing myself, I assured 
her that I should bo glad, both officially and 
X)ersoually, if I could be of any assistance to 
her. In saying these trifling words I hap¬ 
pened to address her by the name I had seen 
marked on her clothes. The instant the 
words “ Miss Merrick” passed my lips a wild, 
vindictive expression appeared in her eyes. 
She exclaimed, angrily, “Don’t call me by 
that hateful name! It’s not my name. All 
the people hero persecute me by calling me 
Mercy Merrick. And when I am angry with 
them they show me the clothes. Say what 
I may, they persist in believing they are my 
clothes. Don’t you do the same, if you want 
to be friends with mo.” Remembering what 
the physician had said to me, I made the 
necessary excuses, and succeeded in soothing 
her. Without reverting to the irritating 
tojiic of the name, I merely inquired what 
her jilaus were, and assured her that she 
might command my services if she required 
them. “ Why do you want to know what 
my plans are ?” she asked, suspiciously. I 
reminded her in reply that I held the posi¬ 
tion of English consul, and that my object 
was, if possible, to be of some assistance to 
her. “You can be of the greatest assistance 
to me,” she said, eagerly. “Find Mercy 
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Merrick I saw the vindictive look come 
Lack into her eyes, and an angry flush rising 
on her white cheeks. Abstaining from 
showing any surprise, I asked her who Mer¬ 
cy Merrick was. ^^A vile woman, hy her 
own confession,” was the quick reply. “ How 
am I to find her ?” I inquired next. “ Look 
for a woman in a black dress, with the Red 
Geneva Cross on her shoulder; she is a nurse 
in the French ambulance.” What has she 
done ?” “ I have lost my papers; I have lost 
my own clothes; Mercy Merrick has taken 
them.” ‘‘How do you know that Mercy 
MeiTick has taken them?” “Nobody else 
could have taken them—that’s how I Icnow 
it. Do you believe mo or not ?” She was 
beginning to excite herself again ; I assured 
her that I would at once send to make in¬ 
quiries after Mercy Merrick. She turned 
round contented on the inllow. “There’s a 
good man !” she said. “ Come back and tell 
me when you have caught her.” Such was 
my first interview with the English patient 
at the hospital at Mannheim. It is needless 
to say that I doubted the existence of the 
absent person described as a nurse. How¬ 
ever, it was possible to make inquiries by 
apifiying to the surgeon, Ignatius Wetzel, 
whose whereabouts was known to his friends 
in Mannheim. I wrote to him, and received 
his answer in due time. After the night at¬ 
tack of the Germans had made them masters 
of the French position, ho had entered the 
cottage occupied by the French ambulance. 
He had found the wounded Frenchmen left 
behind, but had seen no such person in at¬ 
tendance on them as the nurse in the black 
dress with the red cross on her shoulder. 
The only living woman in the xfiace was a 
young English lady, in a gray traveling 
cloak, who had been stopped on the frontier, 
and who was forwarded on her way home 
by the war correspondent of an English 
journal.’ ” 

“ That was Grace,” said Lady Janet. 

“ And I was the war correspondent,” add¬ 
ed Horace. 

“A few words more,” said Julian, “and 
you will understand my object in claiming 
your attention.” 

He returned to the letter for the last time, 
and concluded his extracts Rnm it as fol¬ 
lows : 

“ ‘ Instead of attending at the hospital 
myself, I communicated by letter the failure 
of my attempt to discover the missing nurse. 
For some little time afterward I heard no 
more of the sick woman, whom I shall still 
call Mercy Merrick. It was only yesterday 
that I received another summons to visit 
the patient. She had by this time suffi¬ 
ciently recovered to claim her discharge, 
and she had announced her intention of re¬ 
turning forthwith to England. The liead 
physician, feeling a sense of responsibility, 
had sent for me. It was impossible to de¬ 


tain her on the ground that she was not fit 
to bo trusted by herself at large, in conse¬ 
quence of the difierenco of opinion among 
the doctors on the case. All that could be 
done was to give me due notice, and to leave 
the matter in my hands. On seeing her for 
the second time, I foimd her sullen and re¬ 
served. She openly attributed my inability 
to find the nurse to want of zeal for her in¬ 
terests on my part. I had, on my side, no 
authority whatever to detain her. I could 
only inquire whether she had money enough 
to pay her traveling expenses. Her reifiy 
informed mo that the chaplain of the hos¬ 
pital had mentioned her forlorn situation in 
the town, and that the English residents 
had subscribed a small sum of money to en¬ 
able her to retiu'ii to her own country. Sat¬ 
isfied on this head, I asked next if she had 
friends to go to in England. “ I have one 
friend,” she answered, ‘^who is a host in 
herself—Lady Janet Roy.” Y'ou may im¬ 
agine my surprise when I heard this. I 
found it quite useless to make any further 
inquiries as to how she came to know your 
aunt, whether your aunt expected her, and 
so on. My questions evidently offended her; 
they were received in sulky silence. Under 
these circumstances, well knowing that I can 
trust imifiicitly to your humane synix^athy 
for misfortune, I have decided (after careful 
reflection) to insure the poor creature’s safe¬ 
ty when she arrives in London by giving 
her a letter to you. You will hear what she 
says, and you will be better able to discover 
than I am whether she really has any claim 
on Lady Janet ttoy. One last word of in¬ 
formation, which it may be necessary to 
add, and I shall close this inordinately long 
letter. At my first interview with her I 
abstained, as I have already told you, from 
iiTitating her by any inquiries on the sub¬ 
ject of her name. On this second occasion, 
however, I decided on putting the ques¬ 
tion.’ ” 

As ho read those last words, Julian became 
aware of a sudden movement on the part of 
his aunt. Lady Janet had risen softly from 
her chair and had x)assed behind him with 
the purpose of reading the consul’s letter for 
herself over her nephew’s shoulder. Julian 
detected the action just in time to frustrate 
Lady Janet’s intention by placing his hand 
over the last two lines of the letter. 

“ What do you do that for ?” inquired his 
aunt, sharply. 

“You are welcome. Lady Janet, to read 
the close of the letter for yourself,” Julian 
replied. “ But before you do so I am anx¬ 
ious to prepare you for a very great surprise. 
Comx)ose yourself, and let me read on slowly, 
with your eye on me, until I uncover the last 
two words which close my friend’s letter.” 

He read the end of the letter, as he had 
Xiroposed, in these terms: 

“ ^ I looked the woman straight in the face, 
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and I said to lier, “ You have denied that the 
name marked on the clothes wliich you wore 
when you came here was your name. If you 
are not Mercy Merrick, who are you V’ She 
answered, instantly, “ My name is—” ’ ^ 
Julian removed his hand from the page. 
Lady Janet looked at the next two words, 
and started hack wdth a loud cry of aston¬ 
ishment, which brought Horace instantly to 
his feet. 

“ Tell me, one of you!” he cried. What 
name did she give 
Julian told him: 

Grace Koseberry.” 


CHAPTER X. 

A COUNCIL OF THREE. 

For a moment Horace stood thunder¬ 
struck, looking in blank astonishment at 
Lady Janet. His first words, as soon as ho 
had recovered himself, were addressed to 
Julian. 

Is this a joke P ho asked, sternly. “ If 
it is, I for one don’t see the humor of it.” 

Julian pointed to the closely written pages 
of the consul’s letter. ‘‘A man writes in 
earnest,” he said, when he writes at such 
length as this. The woman seriously gave 
the name of Grace Roseberry, and when she 
left Mannheim she traveled to England for 
the express j)urpose of presenting herself to 
Lady Janet Roy.” He turned to his aunt. 

You saw me start,” he went on, “ when you 
first mentioned Miss Roseberry’s name in my 
hearing. Now you know why.” Ho ad¬ 
dressed himself once more to Horace. You 
heard mo say that you, as Miss Roseberry’s 
future husband, had an interest in being 
present at my interview with Lady Janet. 
Now you know why.” 

The woman is xfiainly mad,” said Lady 
Janet. But it is certainly a startling form 
of madness when one first hears of it. Of 
course we must keej) the matter, for the 
present at least, a secret from Grace.” 

There can be no doubt,” Horace agreed, 
^Hhat Grace must bo kept in the dark, in 
her present state of health. The servants 
had better be warned beforehand, in case of 
this adventuress or madwoman, whichever 
she may be, attemx)ting to make her "way 
into the house.” 

It shall be done immediately,” said Lady 
Janet. ‘‘What surprises ?)ie, Julian (ring 
the bell, if you please), is, that you should 
describe yourself in your letter as feeling an 
interest in this person.” 

Julian answered—without ringing the bell. 

“ I am more interested than ever,” he said, 
“now I find that Miss Roseberry herself is 
your guest at Mablethorx)e Plouse.” 

“ You were always perverse, Julian, as a 
child, in your likings and dislikings,” Lady 


Janet rejoined. “Why don’t you ring the 
bell?” 

“ For one good reason, my dear aunt. I 
don’t wish to hear you tell your servants to 
close the door on this friendless creature.” 

Lady Janet cast a look at her nei)hew 
which plainly expressed that she thought 
he had taken a liberty with her. 

“ You don’t expect me to see the woman ?” 
she asked, in a tone of cold surprise. 

“ I hope you will not refuse to see her,” 
Julian answered, quietly. “ I was out when 
she called. I must hear what she has to 
say—and I should infinitely prefer hearing 
it in your x)resence. When I got your re- 
Xfiy to my letter, i)ermittiug me to present 
her to you, I wrote to her immediately, ap¬ 
pointing a meeting here.” 

Lady Janet lifted her bright black eyes in 
mute exx)ostulation to the carved Cux)ids and 
wTeaths on the dining-room ceiling. 

“When am I to have the honor of tho 
lady’s visit?” she inquired, with ironical 
resignation. 

“To-day,” answered her nex>hcw, with 
impenetrable jiatience. 

“ At what hour ?” 

.Tulian comiiosedly consulted his watch. 
“ She is ten minutes after her time,” he said, 
and x>ut his watch back in his jpocket again. 

At the same moment tho servant apxieared, 
and advanced to Julian, carrying a visiting- 
card on his little silver tray. 

“ A lady to see you. Sir.” 

Julian took the card, and, bowing, handed 
it to his aunt. 

“ Hero she is,” he said, just as quietly as 
ever. 

Lady Janet looked at the card, and tossed 
it indignantly back to her nephew. “Miss 
Roseberry!” she exclaimed. “Printed—act¬ 
ually printed on her card! Julian, even my 
patience has its limits. I refuse to see her!” 

Tho servant was still waiting—not like 
a human being who took an interest in the 
proceedings, but (as became a i^erfectly bred 
footman) like an article of furniture art¬ 
fully constructed to come and go at tho 
word of command. Julian gave tho word 
of command, addressing tho admirably con¬ 
structed automaton by the name of “ James.” 

“ Where is the ladj’^ now ?” he asked. 

“ In the breakfast-room. Sir.” 

“ Leave her there, if you xdease, and wait 
outside within hearing of the beU.” 

Tho legs of the furniture-footman acted, 
and took him noiselessly out of tho room. 
Julian turned to his aunt. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, “ for venturing to 
give the man his orders in your presence. I 
am very anxious that you should not decide 
hastily. Simely wo ought to hear what this 
lady has to say ?” 

Horace dissented widely from his friend’s 
oioinion. “ It’s an insult to Grace,” he broke 
out, warml}^, “ to hear what she has to say!” 
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Lady Janet nodded her head in high ap¬ 
proval. “ I think so too/^ said her ladyship, 
crossing her handsome old hands resolutely 
on her lap. 

Julian apidied himself to answering Hor¬ 
ace first. 

Pardon me,” he said. I have no inten¬ 
tion of j)resnmiug to reflect on Miss Eose- 
herry, or of bringing her into the matter at 
all.—The consul’s letter,” he went on, speak¬ 
ing to his aunt, ^‘mentions, if you remem¬ 
ber, that the medical authorities of Mann¬ 
heim were divided in opinion on their pa¬ 
tient’s case. Some of them—the x>hysician- 
in-chief being amoug the number—believe 
that the recovery of her mind has not ac¬ 
companied the recovery of her body.” 

^^In other words,” Lady Janet remarked, 
a madwoman is in my house, and I am ex¬ 
pected to receive her!” 

Don’t let us exaggerate,” said Juliau, 
gently. “It can serve no good interest, in 
this serious matter, to exaggerate any thing. 
The consul assures us, on the authority of 
the doctor, that she is perfectly gentle and 
harmless. If she is really the victim of a 
mental delusion, the poor creature is surely 
an object of comi^assiou, and she ought to 
be placed under proper care. Ask your own 
kind heart, iny dear aunt, if it would not be 
downright cruelty to turn this forlorn woman 
adrift in the workVwithout making some in¬ 
quiry first.” 

Lady Janet’s inbred sense of justice ad¬ 
mitted—not overwillingly—the reasona¬ 
bleness as well as the humanity of the view 
expressed in those words. “ There is some 
truth in that, Julian,” she said, shifting her 
position uneasily in her chair, and looking 
at Horace. “ Don’t you think so too ?” she 
added. 

“I can’t say I do,” answered Horace, in 
the x^ositive tone of a man whose obstinacy 
is proof against every form of appeal that 
can be addi’essed to him. 

The patience of Julian was firm enough 
to be a match for the obstinacy of Horace. 
“ At any rate,” he resumed, with undimin¬ 
ished good temper, “ we are all three equal¬ 
ly interested in setting this matter at rest. 
I x>^t it to you. Lady Janet, if we are not 
favored, at this lucky moment, with the very 
oi)I)ortunity that we want"? Miss Eoseberry 
is not only out of the room, but out of the 
house. If we let this chance slip, who can 
say what awkward accident may not hap¬ 
pen in the coui’se of the next few days 

“Let the woman come in,” cried Lady 
Janet, deciding headlong, with her custom¬ 
ary impatience of all delay. “ At once, Ju¬ 
lian—^before Grace can come back. Will 
you ring the bell this time ?” 

This time Julian rang it. “May I give 
the man his orders?” he respectfully in¬ 
quired of his aunt. 

“ Give him any thing you like, and have 


done with it!” retorted the irritable old 
lady, getting briskly on her feet, and taking 
a turn in the room to comx)ose herself. 

The servant withdrew, with orders to 
show the visitor in. 

Horace crossed the room at the same time 
—apparently with the intention of leaving 
it by the door at the oi)posite end. 

“You are not going away?” exclaimed 
Lady Janet. 

“ I see no use in my remaining here,” re¬ 
plied Horace, not very graciously. 

“In that case,” retorted Lady Janet, “re¬ 
main here because I wish it.” 

“ Certainly—^if yon wish it. Only remem¬ 
ber,” he added, more obstinately than ever, 
“ that I differ entirely from Julian’s view. 
In my opinion the woman has no claim on 
us.” 

A passing movement of irritation escaped 
Julian for the first time. “Don’t be hard, 
Horace,” he said, sharply. “All women 
have a claim on us.” 

They had unconsciously gathered togeth¬ 
er, in the heat of the little debate, turning 
their backs on the library door. At the 
last words of the reproof administered by 
Julian to Horace, their attention was re¬ 
called to passing events by the slight noise 
produced by the opening and closing of the 
door. With one accord the three turned 
and looked in the direction from which the 
sounds had come. 


CHAPTEE XL 

THE DEAD ALIVE. 

Just inside the door there apxieared the 
figure of a small woman dressed in X)lain 
and poor black garments. She silently 
lifted her black net veil, and disclosed a 
dull, pale, worn, weary face. The forehead 
was low and broad; the eyes were unusually 
far apart; the lower features Avere remark¬ 
ably small and delicate. In health (as the 
consul at Mannheim had remarked) this 
woman must have possessed, if not absolute 
beauty, at least rare attractions peculiarly 
her own. As it was now, suffering—sullen, 
silent, self-contained suffering—had marred 
its beauty. Attention and even curiosity it 
might still rouse. Admiration or interest it 
could excite no longer. 

The small, thin, black figure stood immov¬ 
ably inside the door. The dull, worn, white 
face looked silently at the three persons in 
the room. 

The three persons in the room, on their 
side, stood for a moment without moving, 
and looked silently at the stranger on the 
threshold. There was something, either in 
the woman herself, or in the sudden and 
stealthy manner of her appearance in the 
room, Avhich froze, as if with the touch of 
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an invisible cold band, tbe syiupatbies of 
all three. Accustomed to tbe world, babit- 
nally at tbeir ease in every social emergency, 
tbey were now silenced for tbe first time in 
tbeir lives by tbe first serious sense of em¬ 
barrassment wbicb tbey bad felt since tbey 
were cbildrenin tbe presence of a stranger. 

Had tbe appearance of tbe true Grace 
Roseberry aroused in tbeir minds a suspicion 
of tbe woman wbo bad stolen ber name, and 
taken ber }ilace in tbe bouse ? 

Not so mncb as tbe shadow of a suspicion 
of Mercy was at tbe bottom of tbe strange 
sense of uneasiness wbicb bad now deprived 
them alike of tbeir habitual courtesy and 
tbeir habitual presence of mind. It was as 
I)raotically impossible for any one of the 
three to doubt tbe identity of tbe adopted 
daughter of tbe bouse as it would be for 
you wbo read these lines to doubt the iden¬ 
tity of tbe nearest and dearest relative you 
have in tbe world. Circumstances bad for¬ 
tified Mercy behind tbe strongest of all nat¬ 
ural rights—the right of first possession. 
Circumstances bad armed ber with tbe most 
irresistible of all natui*al forces—tbe force 
of previous association and previous habit. 
Not by so much as a bair-breadtb was the 
position of tbe false Grace Roseberry shaken 
by tbe first appearance of tbe true Grace 
Roseberry within tbe doors of Mabletborpe 
House. Lady Janet felt suddenly repelled, 
without knowing why. Julian and Horace 
felt suddenly repelled, without knowing 
why. Asked to describe tbeir own sensa¬ 
tions at tbe moment, tbey would have 
shaken tbeir beads in despair, and would 
have answered in those words. The vague 
presentiment of some misfortune to come 
bad entered tbe room with tbe entrance of 
tbe woman in black. But it moved invis¬ 
ibly; and it spoke, as all presentiments 
speak, in tbe Unknown Tongue. 

A moment passed. Tbe crackling of the 
fire and the ticking of tbe clock were tbe 
only sounds audible in tbe room. 

Tbe voice of the visitor—bard, clear, and 
quiet—^Avas tbe first voice that broke tbe 
silence. 

‘‘Mr. Julian Grayf^ she said, looking in¬ 
terrogatively from one of the two gentle¬ 
men to the other. 

Julian advanced a few steps, instantlyre¬ 
covering bis self-possession. “ I am sorry I 
was not at borne,” be said, “when you called 
with your letter from tbe consul. Pray take 
a chair.” 

By way of setting tbe example. Lady 
Janet seated herself at some little distance, 
with Horace in attendance standing near. 
She bowed to tbe stranger with studious 
politeness, but without uttering a word, be¬ 
fore she settled herself in ber chair. “ I am 
obliged to listen to this person,” thought the 
old lady. “ But I am noi obliged to speak to 


ber. That is Julian’s business—^not mine.” 

“ Don’t stand, Horace! You fidget me. Sit 
down.” Armed beforehand in ber pobey of 
silence. Lady Janet folded ber handsome 
bands as usual, and waited for the proceed¬ 
ings to begin, like a judge on tbe bench. 

“ Will you take a chair ?” Julian repeated, 
observing that tbe visitor appeared neither 
to heed nor to bear bis first words of wel¬ 
come to her. 

At this second appeal she spoke to him. 
^‘Is that Lady Janet Roy?” she asked, with 
ber eyes fixed on tbe mistress of tbe bouse. 

Julian answered, and drew back to watch 
tbe result. 

Tbe woman in tbe poor black garments * 
changed ber x^osition for tbe first time. She 
moved slowly across tbe room to tbe xdaco 
at wbicb Lady Janet was sitting, and ad- 
di-essed ber respectfully with x^erfect self- 
Xiossession of manner. Her w'bole demean¬ 
or, from tbe moment when she bad axipeared 
at tbe door, bad exxiressed—at once xfiainly 
and becomingly—confidence in tbe recex)- 
tion that awaited ber. 

“Almost tbe last words my father said 
to me on bis death-bed,” she began, “ were 
words, madam, wbicb told me to expect pro¬ 
tection and kindness from you.” 

It was not Lady Janet’s business to speak. 
She listened with the blandest attention. 
She waited with the most exasperating si¬ 
lence to bear more. 

Grace Roseberry drew back a stexo—^not 
intimidated—only mortified and surprised. 
“Was my father wrong?” she asked, with a 
simx>lo dignity of tone and manner wbicb 
forced Lady Janet to abandon ber x)olicy of 
silence, in spite of herself. 

“ Wbo was your father ?” she asked, coldly. 

Grace Roseberry answered tbe question in 
a tone of stern surxu’ise. 

“ Has tbe servant not given you my card ?” 
she said. “ Don’t you know my name ?” 

“Wbicb of youi’ names?” rejoined Lady 
Janet. 

“ I don’t understand your ladysbix).” 

“I will make myself understood. You 
asked me if I knew your name. I ask you, 
in return, wbicb name it is ? Tbe name on 
your card is ‘Miss Roseberry.’ The name 
marked on your clothes, when you were in 
tbe hospital, was ‘ Mercy Merrick.’ ” 

Tbe self-possession which Grace bad main¬ 
tained from tbe moment when she had en¬ 
tered the dining-room, seemed now, for tbe 
first time, to bo on tbe x^oint of failing ber. 
She turned, and looked appealingly at Ju¬ 
lian, wbo bad thus far kex^t bis xfiace apart, 
listening attentively. 

“ Surely,” she said, “ your friend, tbe con¬ 
sul, has told you in bis letter about tbe mark 
on tbe clothes ?” 

Something of tbe girlish hesitation and 
timidity wbicb bad marked ber demeanor 
at ber interview with Mercy in tbe French 
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cottage reappeared in her tone and manner 
as she spoke those words. The changes— 
mostly changes for the worse—wrought in 
her by the suffering through which she had 
passed since that time, were now (for the 
moment) effaced. All that was left of the 
better and simpler side of her character as¬ 
serted itself in her brief appeal to Julian. 
She had hitherto repelled him. He began 
to feel a certain comx)assionate interest in 
her now. 

The consul has informed me of what yon 
said to him,” he answered, kindly. ‘‘But, if 
yon will take my advice, I recommend you to 
tell your story to Lady Janet in your own 
• words.” 

Grace again addressed herself with sub¬ 
missive reluctance to Lady Janet. 

“ The clothes yonr ladyship speaks of,” she 
said, “ were the clothes of another woman. 
The rain was pouring when the soldiers de¬ 
tained me on the frontier. I had been ex¬ 
posed for hours to the weather—I was wet 
to the skin. The clothes marked ‘Mercy 
Merrick’ were the clothes lent to me by Mer¬ 
cy Merrick herself while my own things were 
drying. I was struck by the shell in those 
clothes. I was carried away insensible in 
those clothes after the operation had been 
performed on me.” 

Lady Janet listened to perfection—and 
did no more. She turned confidentially to 
Horace, and said to him, in her gracefully 
ironical way, “ She is ready with her ex¬ 
planation.” 

Horace answered in the same tone, “ A 
great deal too ready.” 

Grace looked from one of them to the oth¬ 
er. A faint flush of color showed itself in 
her face for the first time. 

“Am I to understand,” she asked, with 
proud comi)osure, “ that you don’t believe 
me ?” 

Lady Janet maintained her x)olicy of si¬ 
lence. She waved one hand courteously to¬ 
ward Julian, as if to say, “ Address your in¬ 
quiries to the gentleman who introduces 
you.” Julian, noticing the gesture, and ob¬ 
serving the rising color in Grace’s cheeks, 
interfered directly in the interests of peace. 

“Lady Janet asked yon a question just 
now,” he said; “Lady Janet inquired who 
your father was.” 

“My father was the late Colonel Rose- 
berry.” 

Lady Janet made another confidential re¬ 
mark to Horace. “Her assui’ance amazes 
me!” she exclaimed. 

Julian interposed before his aunt could 
add a word more. “ Pray let us hear her,” 
he said, in a tone of entreaty which had 
something of the imperative in it this. time. 
He turned to Grace. “ Have you any proof 
to produce,” he added, in his gentler voice, 
“ which will satisfy ns that you are Colonel 
Roseberry’s daughter ?” 


Grace looked at him indignantly. “Proof!” 
she repeated. “ Is my word not enough ?” 

JiiUan kept his temper perfectly. “ Par¬ 
don me,” he rejoined, “ you forget that yon 
and Lady Janet meet now for the first time. 
Try to put yourself in my aunt’s place. 
How is she to know that yon are the late 
Colonel Roseberry’s daughter ?” 

Grace’s head sunk on her breast; she 
dropped into the nearest chair. The ex¬ 
pression of her face changed instantly from 
auger to discouragement. “ Ah,” she ex¬ 
claimed, bitterly, “if I only had the letters 
that have been stolen from me!” 

“ Letters,” asked Julian, “ introducing you 
to Lady Janet ?” 

“Yes.” She turned suddenly to Lady 
Janet. “ Let me tell yon how I lost them,” 
slie said, in the first tones of entreaty which 
had escaped her yet. 

Lady Janet hesitated. It was not in her 
generous nature to resist the appeal that 
had just been made to her. The sympathies 
of Horace were far less easily reached. He 
lightly launched a new shaft of satire—in¬ 
tended for the private amusement of Lady 
Janet. “ Another explanation !” he exclaim¬ 
ed, with a look of comic resignation. 

Julian oveilieard the words. His large 
lustrous eyes fixed themselves on Horace 
with a look of unmeasured contemx)t. 

“The least you can do,” he said, sternly, “is 
not to irritate her. It is so easy to irritate 
her!” He addressed himself again to Grace, 
endeavoring to help her through her difficulty 
in a new way. “Never mind explaining your¬ 
self for the moment,” he said. “ In the ab¬ 
sence of your letters, have yon any one in 
Loudon who can speak to your identity 

Grace shook her head sadly. “I have no 
friends in London,” she answered. 

It was impossible for Lady Janet—who 
had never in her life heard of any body 
without friends in London—to pass this 
over without notice. “No friends in Lon¬ 
don !” she repeated, turning to Horace. 

Horace shot another shaft of light satire. 

“ Of course not!” he rejoined. 

Grace saw them comparing notes. “ My 
friends are in Canada,” she broke out, im- 
X)etnously. “Plenty of friends who could 
speak for mo, if I could only bring them 
here.” 

As a place of reference—mentioned in the 
capital city of England—Canada, there is no 
denying it, is open to objection on the ground 
of distance. Horace was ready with another 
shot. “ Far enough off, certainly,” he said. 

“ Far enough off, as you say,” Lady Janet 
agreed. 

Once more Julian’s inexhaustible kindness 
strove to obtain a hearing for the stranger 
who had been confided to his care. “ A lit¬ 
tle patience. Lady Janet,”.he pleaded. “A 
little consideration, Horace, for a friendless 
woman.” 
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Thank you, Sir/^ said Grace. is 

very kind of you to try and helx) me, hut it 
is useless. They "wonT even listen to mo. 
She attempted to rise from her chair as she 
pronounced the last Tvords. Julian gently 
laid his hand on her shoulder and obliged 
her to resume her seat. 

‘‘I will listen to you,” he said. You re¬ 
ferred me just now to the consul’s letter. 
The consul tells mo you suspected some one 
of taking your papers and your clothes.” 

don’t suspect,’^ was the quick reply; 
am certain! I tell you positively Mercy Mer¬ 
rick was the thief. She was alone with me 
when I was struck down by the shell. She 
was the only person who know that I had 
letters of introduction about me. She con¬ 
fessed to my face that she had been a bad 
woman—she had been in a prison—she had 
come out of a refuge—” 

Julian stopped her there with one plain 
question, which threw a doubt on the whole 
story. 

^‘The consul tells me you asked him to 
search for Mercy Merrick,” he said. Is it 
not true that he caused inquiries to bo made, 
and that no trace of any such person was to 
bo heard of ?” 

The consul took no pains to find her,” 
Grace answered, angrily. ^^Ple was, like 
every body else, in a conspiracy to neglect 
and misjudge mo.” 

Lady Janet and Horace exchanged looks. 
This time it, was impossible for Julian to 
blame them. The farther the stranger’s 
narrative advanced, the less worthy of seri¬ 
ous attention ho felt it to be. The longer 
she spoke, the more disadvantageously she 
challenged comparison witli the absent wom¬ 
an, whoso name she so obstinately and so 
audaciously persisted in assuming as her 
own. 

^‘Granting all that you have said,” Ju¬ 
lian resumed, with a last effort of patience, 
“what use could Mercy Merrick make of 
your letters and your clothes ?” 

“ What use ?” repeated Grace, amazed at 
his not seeing the position as she saw it. 
“My clothes were marked witli my name. 
One of my papers was a letter from my fa¬ 
ther, introducing me to Lady Janet. A 
woman out of a refuge would be quite capa¬ 
ble of presenting herself here in my j>lace.’^ 

Sjioken entirely at random, sx)oken with¬ 
out so much as a fragment of evidence to 
support them, those last wmrds still had their 
effect. They cast a reflection on Lady Jan¬ 
et’s adopted daughter which was too out¬ 
rageous to bo borne. Lady Janet rose in¬ 
stantly. “ Give me your arm, Horace,” she 
said, turning to leave the room. “I have 
heard enough.” 

Horace respectfully offered his arm. 
“Your ladyship is quite right,” he answer¬ 
ed. “ A more monstrous story never was in¬ 
vented.” 


He spoke, in the warmth of his indigna¬ 
tion, loud enough for Grace to hear him. 

“ What is there monstrous in it ?” she asked, 
advancing a step toward him, defiantly. 

Julian checked her. Ho too—though ho 
had only once seen Mercy—felt an angry 
sense of the insult offered to the beautiful 
creature who had interested him at his first 
sight of her. “Silence!” he said, spealdng 
sternly to Grace for the first time. “ You 
are offending—justly offending—Lady Jan¬ 
et. You are talking worse than absurdly 
—you are talking offensively—when you 
speak of another woman presenting herself 
here in your place.” 

Grace’s blood was up. Stung by Julian’s 
reinoof, she turned on him a look which was 
almost a look of fury. 

“ Are you a clergyman ? Are you an edu¬ 
cated man?’^ she asked. “ Have you never 
road of cases of false personation, in news¬ 
papers and books? I blindly confided in 
Mercy Merrick before I found out what her 
character really was. She left the cottage 
—I know it, from the surgeon who brought 
mo to life again—firmly persuaded that the 
shell had killed me. My papers and my 
clothes disapiieared at the same time. Is 
there nothing suspicious in these circum¬ 
stances ? There were people at the hospital 
who thought them highly suspicious—peo¬ 
ple who warned mo that I might find an im¬ 
postor in my place.” She suddenly paused. 
The rustling sound of a silk dress had caught 
her ear. Lady Janet was leaving the room, 
with Horace, by way of the conservatory. 
With a last desperate effort of resolution, 
Grace sprang forward and placed herself in 
front of them. 

“One word. Lady Janet, before you turn 
your back on me,” she said, firmly. “ One 
word, and I will bo content. Has Colonel 
Roseberry’s letter found its way to this 
house or not ? If it has, did a woman bring 
it to you ?” 

Lady Janet looked—as only a great lady 
can look, when a i^erson of inferior rank has 
presumed to fail in respect toward her. 

“You are surely not aware,” she said, 
with icy composure, “that these questions 
are an insult to Me ?” 

“ And worse than an insult,” Horace add¬ 
ed, warmly, “to Grace!” 

The little resolute black figure (still bar¬ 
ring the way to the conservatory) was sud¬ 
denly shaken from head to foot. The wom¬ 
an’s eyes traveled backward and forward 
between Lady Janet and Horace with the 
light of a new suspicion in them. 

“ Grace!” she exclaimed. “ Wliat Grace ? 
That’s my name. Lady Janet, you have got 
the letter! The woman is here!” 

Lady Janet dropped Horace’s arm, and 
retraced her steps to the place at which her 
nephew was standing. 

“Julian,” she said. “You force me for 
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the first time in my life to remind you of 
the respect that is due to me in my own 
house. Send that woman away.’^ 

Without waiting to be answered, she turn¬ 
ed back again, and once more took Horace’s 
arm. 

Stand back, if you please,” she said, qui¬ 
etly, to Grace. 

Grace held her ground. 

''Tbe woman is here!” she repeated. 
“ Confront me with her—and then send mo 
away, if you like.” 

Julian advanced, and firmly took her by 
the arm. You forget what is due to Lady 
Janet,” he said, drawing her aside. You 
forget what is due to yourself.” 

With a desperate efiort, Grace broke away 
from him, and stopped Lady Janet on the 
threshold of the conservatory door. 

Justice!” she cried, shaking her clinch¬ 
ed hand with hysterical frenzy in the air. 

I claim my right to meet that woman face 
to face! Whore is she ? Confront me with 
her! Confront mo with her!” 

While those wild words were pouring from 
her lips, the rumbling of carriage-wheels be¬ 
came audible on the drive in front of the 
house. In the all-absorbing agitation of the 
moment, the sound of the wheels (followed 


by the opening of the house door) passed 
unnoticed by the persons in the dining¬ 
room. Horace’s voice was still raised fn 
angry protest against the insult offered to 
Lady Janet; Lady Janet herself (leaving 
him for the second time) was vehemently 
ringing the bell to summon the servants; 
Julian had once more taken the infiulated 
woman by the arm, and w'as trying vainly 
to compose her—when the library door was 
opened quietly by a young lady wearing a 
mantle and a bonnet. Mercy Merrick (true 
to the appointment which she had made 
with Horace) entered the room. 

Ihe fii’st eyes that discovered her presence 
on the scene were the eyes of Grace Rose- 
berry. Starting violently in Julian’s grasp, 
she pointed tow^ard the library door. Ah!” 
she cried, with a shriek of vindictive delio-ht. 
''There she is!” 

Mercy turned as the sound of the scream 
rang through the room, and met—resting 
on her in savage triumph—the living gaze 
of the wminan whose identity she had stolen, 
wLoso body she had left laid out for dead. 
On the instant of that terrible discovery— 
with her eyes fixed helplessly on the fierce 
eyes that had found her—she drojiped sense¬ 
less on the floor. 


A PICTUKESQUE TRANSFORMATION. 


I N the code of romance, genius and afflu¬ 
ence are inversely proportional. Mr. Ed¬ 
ward Tremaine’s studio presented a striking 
confirmation of the theory. Upon the im¬ 
mediate receipt of pecuniary equivalent for 
the picture on his easel deioended the pacific 
adjustment of his board bill; and the pic¬ 
ture was unquestionably a work of genius. 

It would perhaps be prematme to assert 
that the artist was at that time a full-fledged 
genius; there were hardly sufficient data as 
yet from which to judge. Safer to regard 
him merely as a talented young fellow who, 
by a combination of fortunate external and 
internal conditions, had produced an immor¬ 
tal w'ork. If subsequent productions sus¬ 
tained it, admit him a genius; otherwise, 
otherwise. 

The subject was simxfle: three faces—two, 
bright and vivid, in the foregi'ound; a third, 
grave and shadowy, appearing from behind. 
Pleasing at first glance, as you gazed the x^ic- 
ture gradually satisfied your inmost heart, 
flooding every nook and cranny with delight. 
All elements to kindle human interest w'ore 
there, yet was every thing idealized, thus 
widening the picture’s sway. Love was the 
key-note—love in its highest phase, dimmed 
by no touch of sensuality or sordidness. And 
whether gazing at the young girl who, with 
sweet, ax^pealing eyes, and blushing, as it 
were, at her owm modesty, shrank while she 


clung to the vigorous vitality of the youth; 
or, again, at his fair young face, which, bright 
with the first light of lofty thoughts and pas¬ 
sionate imxmlses, w\as softened and subdued 
by her trust and reliance on his strength ; 
or, finally, at the grave eyes, thoughtful 
brow, and eloquent lips of the sage in the 
background, made yet more gracious by 
their aspect of sympathy and interest in 
the untried young lives before him: toward 
whichever of these the glance was turned 
it still recognized, underlying and elevating 
all, the deathless sentiment of love in all its 
varied forms. Mr. Tremaine, having added 
the finishing touch, stex)ped back a few 
paces, with his head on one side, and stood 
contemxflating his work in silence. 

I call that good,” he remarked at length, 
with all the candor of one who is by himself. 
" Hope it ’ll x^rove a true symbol, and that 
the Professor will take the hint. Don’t see 
how he can help it.” 

Young men are not invariably gifted with 
one idea to the exclusion of others, any more 
than any bodj^ else; and what they do may 
sometimes hapx^en to be done with more than 
one purpose. A work of genius may elevate 
l^osterity a hundred years from now, yet be 
thereby in no way incapacitated from min¬ 
istering to the immediate wants, or even ne¬ 
cessities, of its author. 

Following close upon Mr. Tremaine’s re- 
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mark was lieard tlie well-known knock of 
the Professor, who, having keen cordially 
if not obsequiously admitted, sat down in 
a chair opposite the picture, and studied it 
a while in silence. He was not given to 
unnecessary conversation. Brains, learning, 
and money, taken in sufficiently large quan¬ 
tities, will cure any one of loquacity, and 
the Professor bore evidence of free indul¬ 
gence in all three. Nevertheless his ex¬ 
pression was simple and kindly, and ho 
looked like a benevolent old fellow enough, 
as why should he not ? 

You’ve been more than successful here, 
Edward,” said he at last. ^^The world 
might remember you for this.” 

Edward flushed. So far, very good in¬ 
deed. The idea of a board bill having ever 
caused him uneasiness! 

^‘To look behind tlie veil society draws 
over our real selves,” continued the Profess¬ 
or, and paint what we are inwardly con¬ 
scious of being, or of the capability of be¬ 
coming, is a great feat. You have at once 
caught and idealized the likenesses; and in 
the most difficult part of your subject—the 
maiden, Hildegarde—^you have best succeed¬ 
ed. Beautiful as she is, you have painted her 
soul rather than herself.” 

Edward’s flush hereupon so deepened that 
one might have imagined other sentiments 
than pleasure concerned in its production. 
Such, at any rate, was the fact; he had long 
loved Hildegarde, the lovely ward of his pa¬ 
tron, the Professor; and in painting this pic¬ 
ture had doubtless thought to shadow forth 
the fact to that gentleman, and x)repare his 
mind to know the hitherto carefully con¬ 
cealed secret. He now awaited the next 
remark with some anxiety; much might 
depend on it. 

’Tis a confirmation of my theory,” said 
the Professor, musingly. ^‘Who looks at 
life dispassionately, alone portrays it clear¬ 
ly. Now in this idealized conjunction of 
maidenhood and youth — of yourself and 
Hildegarde—is embodied the very essence 
of love; but had you been under the influ¬ 
ence of the passion, you could never thus 
have painted it.” 

Rather a damper. Confound his theo¬ 
ries!” ejaculated Edward, very much below 
his breatli. Evidently paint-brush language 
wasn’t plain enough. Must try the other 
way, then. 

don’t quite agree with you there. Pro¬ 
fessor,” he began, in a gently argumentative 
manner. “ Love, it strikes me, is the best 
teacher—the truest expounder. What suc¬ 
cess has been achieved in this picture is due 
to the sentiment inspiring the artist rather 
than to his skill.” Not impossible. 

When x3eo];)le hear what they have no wish 
to hear, thej'' sometimes say, in a harsh tone, 
I don’t understand you!” That was exact¬ 
ly what the Professor said. Then he added. 


^‘You don’t mean that—” and paused, 

looking full at poor Edward. Had Edward 
been older, or wiser, he would have perceived 
that the Professor wanted, not an exiflana- 
tion, but a disclaimer, and had made the 
pause in order to give him a chance to 
one in before it was too late. But he was 
young and foolish, and bestowed not a 
thought upon the matter. Having before¬ 
hand decided that this would be a good op¬ 
portunity for a confession, ho was blind to 
all bad omens, and out ho blurted the whole 
story. 

The burden of which was that Edward 
loved Hildegarde, and Hildegarde Edward; 
only, by way of eloquence, or to inqu’ess the 
facts on the Professor’s mind, the unhappy 
youth so amxflified, varied, beflowered, and 
bespangled them that redundancy could no 
farther go. Had his listener been thirsting 
all his life long to hear just this communi¬ 
cation, he would have repented ere it were 
well begun ; but ho had not thirsted. The 
end came at last, leaving Edward with glow¬ 
ing cheeks, kindling eyes, and the convic¬ 
tion that ho had made a deep impression; 
and the Professor—well, the Professor’s face 
was shaded by his hand, but it was likely 
ho had been deeply impressed for all that. 

He remained undemonstrative so long that 
Edward began to grow restless. Not that 
he doubted of the result; his cause was too 
reasonable, too well pleaded for that; but 
ho did teel a slight disapx)ointment that the 
response had not come with more gush and 
sx)ontaneity. To do him justice, he had as 
good grounds for hope as most young men 
in his position; and had it not been for one 
untoward circumstance, which he could not 
be blamed for overlooking, all might have 
been well. Inasmuch as a knowledge of 
this circumstance will throw considerable 
light on subsequent developments, be the 
reader informed that it was simj^b^ this: the 
Professor himself was in love with Hilde¬ 
garde 1 If Edward had only known that! 

The Professor, as the world goes, had al¬ 
ways been an excellent man; he had not had 
much occasion to bo any thing else. Now 
men with a great amount of uninvested in¬ 
tellect are not always safe, as regards them¬ 
selves or others, but it was not exactly to 
bo expected that ho should enrich a rival at 
the exi)ense of both purse and heart, in spite ^ 
of current fiction. Nor could he be severely 
blamed for taking such advantage of a young 
and handsome rival as a gentleman on the 
shady side of life might find xiossible. Ho 
held two trumps—his wealth, and Edward’s 
ignorance of his rivalshij). Who will say 
ho had no right to play them ? At any rate, 
ho resolved to do so : the best way, was the 
next question. 

The Professor pressed the fingers and 
thumb of his right hand across his eyes and 
down the sides of his nose, then looked up 
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at Edward. His expression was inscruta¬ 
ble, bis voice unusually musical. 

Edward, I will be frank with you. You 
have surjirised, even shaken, me not a lit¬ 
tle. A father’s love and care toward Hilde- 
garde could hardly equal mine; but I am 
not therefore blind to her highest good. 
And if I must be conscientious and judicious, 
do not think me selfish.” 

Oh dear, no! Edward would do nothing 
of the sort. He was x>oor, he knew, but 
trusted not to bo always so; hoiked that in 
time— 

^‘The practice of your art will enrich 
you,” interposed the Professor, stroking his 
nose gently. Yes, but does genius always 
mean wealth ? Doesn’t the very excellence 
of your x)icture, for instance, pronounce 
against its popularity? ’Tis a rule of na¬ 
ture—the loftier, the more isolated.” 

‘‘But might not even that narrow circle 
be sufficient?” 

“Well objected! Command the right 
audience, no matter how limited, aud your 
fortune may still be secure. Nay, gain the 
patronage of but a single individual whose 
means and taste are alike of the first order, 
and why seek further? Do you take my 
meaning ?” 

As the Professor at this juncture inserted 
his hand into his X)ocket and elicited thence 
a gentle clinking sound, the inference was 
irresistible. Edward started, with a glance 
of questioning surprise. The other nodded 
his head slowly. 

“On two conditions,” said ho, “both sim¬ 
ple and easy of fulfillment, I engage to as¬ 
sure your fortune. First, all pictures you 
paint are to belong to me; second, you are to 
paint nothing but copies of the xucture now 
on your easel. Do you agree ?” 

Edward grasped the Professor’s hands 
fervently. Could it be true? How good! 
how kind ! how— 

The Professor’s mouth wore a peculiar 
smile. “ Now as to terms,” said he. “ For 
the first copy PU give you one thousand 
dollars, fifteen himdi’ed for the second, two 
thousand for the third, and so on^ raising 
five hundred dollars on every successive 
copy. On your diligence, therefore, will it 
depend in how many months or years you 
are rich. But remember,” emphasized the 
I Professor, embracing the end of his nose 
with his forefinger, “ if you paint for any 
one but me, or any thing else than copies of 
this picture, you forfeit all money up to that 
time received. Y^ou understand?” 

“ Perfectly, dearest Professor. And when 
Pm rich I may marry Hildegarde ?” 

The Professor rose, laid his hand on Ed¬ 
ward’s shoulder, and looked fixedly at him. 
“ When you feel no further need for money, 
she is yours,” said he. Edward burst forth 
in incoherent gratitude, but his benefactor 
turned away, and the peculiar smile was 


broader than ever. “I have him safe,” he 
murmured, as he descended the stairs. ‘‘ And 
she—is a beautiful—young—girl!” 

Alone, Edward lit a pipe aud sat down to 
reflect on his good fortune. But he was not 
as cheerful as ho had expected to be; he 
looked almost discontented. Somehow the 
glow and enthusiasm for his art which he 
had felt an hour ago had vanished. Ho 
had a vague idea of a desecration some¬ 
where. A certain throb of the heart, half 
fearful, half exultant, which, when antici¬ 
pating the battle of life, it had been his 
wont to feel, was missing now. Natural: 
his future was a thing of the past already ; 
it stood there on his easel, or chinked in the 
Professor’s capacious pocket; it was all the 
same. What was the picture but a huge 
roll of bank-bills, cunningly contrived to 
give the appearance of a work of art ? What 
was he but a coiner of money ? Artist in¬ 
deed! 

But, again, what more absurd than to in¬ 
dulge such feelings! Was not love—Hilde- 
garde — his aim aud object? Therefore, 
what fear of harm ? With the right to pos¬ 
sess must come the power to siq^port her. 
Why bo foolish and romantic ? Life was 
nowadays a serious, practical business, not 
a gilded vision. Money first, then and aft¬ 
erward—Hildegarde. That was the correct 
princqile. 

How gratified would have been his friend 
the Professor could ho have heard Edward 
enunciate it! Ho reclined in his favorite 
easy-chair, and stroked his nose abstracted¬ 
ly. His face seemed to have lost in a meas¬ 
ure the grave calm customary to it. It now 
wore an expression of, let us say, astuteness. 
He was playing a very neat little game, in 
which his i)enetrating intellect and Avorldly 
knowledge w’-ere serving him well. A deex)- 
ly interesting game, too. What more fas¬ 
cinating than to take a nice fresh young 
soul, and, by virtue of your knowledge of 
the principles of its construction, mould it 
into something quite at variance with the 
original design? What an indescribable 
sux)eradded charm, should the issue of the 
experiment be fraught with the most desir¬ 
able results to yourself—nothing less than 
the successful consummation of a romantic 
attachment! Therefore, thrice happy Pro¬ 
fessor ! no wonder he smiled so peculiarly! 

True, carping x^ersons might inquire 
whether, in reconstructing other people’s na¬ 
tures, he might not risk the symmetry of his 
own; whether the record of his researches 
might not be read on his own countenance. 
The Professor, of course, was sux)erior to 
such innuendoes ; but I am not prepared to 
maintain that he was acting blamelessly, 
for this reason—^that he subsequently be¬ 
came the victim of a ghastly punishment, 
which, by the eternal fitness of things, he 
must have somehow provoked. Let the 
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reader, if he finishes the narrative, judge for 
himself. 

Meanwhile the innocent and lovely cause 

these effects was diligently occupied in 
her two avocations of lying on the sofa and 
novel-reading, when she was inteiTupted hy 
a note, the perfume of which recalled the 
pipe of her darling Edward. While she 
perused the contents, her novel fell unheed¬ 
ed to the floor. Of the depth and sincerity 
of her love there could he no question. 

The letter read, the hand which held it 
fell to her lap; the other’s taper little fore¬ 
finger found its way to her rosy mouth; her 
tender blue eyes opened very wide at noth¬ 
ing, and she sighed. 

“Oh dear!” she murmured, “how dread¬ 
ful men are I And now Edward is going to 
he just like the rest of them. He never used 
to say any thing except that he loved me 
better than his own soul, and that I was the 
inspiration of his art, and all nice things of 
that kind; but now he’s begun about mon¬ 
ey, and supporting, and business. I think 
it’s too bad. He’ll be practical and hateful 
like other men. I wish there wasn’t any 
such thing as money! It was sweet of dear 
old Guardie, though, to be so nice to Ed¬ 
ward. And I suppose one must have mon¬ 
ey to marry on, though its horrid ^to be al¬ 
ways talking about it so. I wonder how 
much ’ll bo enough! I’ll ask Edward next 
time I see him.” 

Such a sustained stretch of thought, rea¬ 
soning, and speculation was too exhausting 
for our sweet Hildegarde. She resumed the 
slighted novel, and her tender eyes con¬ 
templated nothing in another form. But 
the contraction of her delicate little eye¬ 
brows when she appeared at tea that even¬ 
ing could scarce be accounted for by the 
d6nouement of the tale, harrowing though 
it was. The Professor, however, was un¬ 
usually entertaining, even for him, and told 
a most absurd story about the misfortunes 
of a couifle of young people who had gotten 
married without money enough to pay the 
minister. Hildegarde laughed her eyes full 
of tears, and in the midst of it was horror- 
struck at the thought that no longer ago 
than the day before she would have thought 
nothing of doing just such a thing herself. 
How much she had learned since then! As 
the Professor had said, she was now nothing 
but a beautiful young girl, ready to learn 
any thing. 

Edward set to work on the first copy of 
his picture, and by diligent application 
completed it wonderfully soon. He consid¬ 
ered it the superior of the original in all re¬ 
spects but one; that, strange to say, was 
the portrait of the youth. Something was 
wrong about it, yet he could not but con¬ 
fess it a better likeness of himself than 
the original. Surely that could not be the 
reason it appeared almost commonplace 
Yol. No. 271,-9 


beside the inspired features of his first 
creation. 

But it was not to be altered; and so su¬ 
perlative was the excellence of the other 
two faces that he feared not but that the 
picture would be approved, and forthwith 
invited Hildegarde and the Professor to see 
it. The latter took his seat in the critic’s 
chair with an aspect of unusual gracious¬ 
ness, but ere he had been looking at the pic¬ 
ture a minute Edward saw something was 
out of the way. Had he also discovered the 
defective youth ? 

“ My dear Edward, is there not—^the x>ic- 
tnre in all other respects is excellent—but 
is there not a considdrable deterioration in 
the expression of the sage in the back¬ 
ground? Methinks there is less of i)hilo- 
soi^hic repose, and more of a certain crafty 
dissimulation observable in the copied than 
in the original countenance. Don’t you 
agree with me, Hildegarde ?” 

“ I think,” replied that young lady, “ that 
youi’ portrait and Edward’s are perfect im¬ 
ages ; but I think it’s very mean in him to 
have made such a looking thing of me. I 
look as thougli I cared a great deal more for 
my dress and pearl necklace than for the— 
the—” 

Hildegarde pouted her x>retty lip; it was 
too much to expect of her to finish the sen¬ 
tence. But enough had been said to prove 
to Edward’s satisfaction that very nice peo- 
l)le might be very stui)id critics. He forbore, 
nevertheless, to make his indignation knovm, 
more especially since the Professor hesitated 
not to place one thousand dollars to his ac¬ 
count at the banker’s. But he also forbore 
to demand of the Professor the hand of Hil¬ 
degarde, as he had intended to do on receii)t 
of this first installment of his fortune. A 
thousand dollars in the hand did not appear 
equal to that sum in the bush; it would be 
wiser—more prudent—to joaint one or two 
more copies first: better be on the safe side. 

The Professor, under guise of caressing his 
nose, watched the young gentleman covert¬ 
ly, and with manifest satisfaction. ReaUy 
it was a very interesting experiment. 

When he and Hildegarde had taken their 
departure Edward stood for a few moments 
regarding the two pictures. There was no 
use denying the fact; the copy might be 
better painted, but equal to the original in 
point of expression it was not! What should 
be done ? 

After a pause Edward took the original 
picture, carried it to the dark closet, and 
placed it in the furthest corner, with its face 
toward the wall. 

“ I’ll copy my copy for the future,” said 
he to himself. “ As long as I’m paid for it, 
what’s the odds ?” 

Was it not, after all, a sign of progress? 
Is not our improvement marked by a sense 
of our early deficiencies—a percex)tion of a 
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certain crudity—an unreality—about them, 
which is abhorrent to our maturer and bet¬ 
ter-trained taste ? And granting the diversi¬ 
ty of opinion—some preferring the chaste, 
delicate coloring and expression of the inde¬ 
scribably awkward pre-Eaphaelite Madon¬ 
nas to the matchless grace and warm flesh, 
blood, and human nature of the modem 
French school—is it not generally notice¬ 
able that upholders of the former style are 
deficient in that practical, business view of 
life which, after all, is the summum honum of 
the present day ? 

Two years gone, and not married. By 
Jove!” ejaculated IVfr. Tremaine, leaning 
back in his chair and yawning. But can 
tliat be the boyish, immature young fellow 
we have heretofore known by that name ? 
Why, what a change! what an improvement! 
Married or not, ho is positively transfigured. 
Stouter; hair shoH, and parted behind; love¬ 
ly scarf; entire absence of soft sentimental¬ 
ity and dreamy abstraction; instead, the 
shi’ewd, calculating glance of one under¬ 
standing, and not to bo cheated out of, his 
highest good; and the scarcely perceptible 
lines at the corners of his eyes and about 
his mouth spoke volumes. His friends 
should congratulate him; his best friend, 
the Professor, often did. 

But his artistic had kept pace with his 
moral, mental, and physical advancement. 
Marvelous was the rapidity and proficiency 
of execution to which ho had attained. So 
well did he understand the mixing of each 
tint, graduating of each shadow, and bright¬ 
ening of each light that ho could almost 
have managec} it with closed eyes. It is 
worth while to copy one’s self, if for nothing 
else, for the sake of the great perfection cer¬ 
tain to be arrived at. 

Mr. Tremaine, after the remark above re¬ 
corded, produced a small leather-bound book 
from his left breast pocket, and proceeded, 
with absorbed and corrugated brow, to con¬ 
sult it. Probably, judging from the interest, 
the affection, with which he lingered over 
the contents, it contained extracts from the 
more tender j)assages of Hildegarde’s letters, 
interspersed, iierhai^s, with profound obser¬ 
vations, wise maxims, and beautiful thoughts 
on art and the artistic life. 

IPm!” said Mi\ Tremaine. Let me see. 
Twenty-four—thirty-six—and five times six 
—l:hirty-nine thousand. H’m! No, no 1” ho 
concluded, carefully replacing the book in 
his pocket. “Can’t afford it sooner than 
next year, anyway; and I don’t believe 
she’ll mind waiting.” And forthwith he set 
to work with renewed Augor upon the half- 
finished picture before him. 

In a few minutes a smart rap on the door 
caused him to pause; but before he had made 
up his mind to say “ Come in,” the door was 
opened, and a young lady entered. 


She was very i^retty and very stylish. 
Hat, chignon, panier, high heels—all in per¬ 
fection ; very bright-colored kids, and a par¬ 
asol Avith a big hook on the end of the sh(^t. 
Her countenance evinced self-possession of 
the most firmly established description; caT- 
dently she could have held her own among 
a corps of medical students Avithout blush 
or shiver. Her expression was smart and 
knowing; no fool, but not aA^erse to a little 
fooling. In short, she was an example of all 
the virtues appertaining to the girl of the 
period; and had it not been for something 
strangely familiar in the contour of her face, 
Ave should dismiss the discussion of her per¬ 
fections with a sigh—of admiration. 

“ That you, Hildy ?” inquired Mr. Tremaine, 
glancing over his shoulder. “ Where’A^e you 
been these two days ?” 

Hildegarde—for she it was, albeit so im- 
proA^ed from the simple, child-like, innocent- 
eyed little girl we last saAv—sank into a 
rocking-chair, and fanned herself with one 
of Dumas’s novels, just taken from the libra¬ 
ry. It Avas a hot day. 

“You’ve missed me, haAxn’t you?” said 
she, countering Mr. Tremaine’s question with 
great piquancy. “ I declare,” she continued, 
“ if the man hasn’t nearly finished another!” 
bringing* a pair of tortoise-shell eyeglasses 
to bear on the canAms. 

“ I’m a hard-Avorkiug man, Hildy,” reifiied 
Mr. Tremaine, laying down his palette and 
brushes, and heaving a business-like sigh. 

“ Yes,” retiu’iied Hildy the arch, “ and you 
don’t make any thing in the way of money 
out of it either, do you ? All for loA'e of mo, 
isn’t it? Ha! ha! ha!” 

To this spicy saUy Tremaine made no re¬ 
ply. He sat staring at the door of the dark 
closet, plunged in a brown-study. Then his 
eyes roA’crted to the picture on the easel, 
and finally they rested on Hildegarde as she 
sat with her chair tipped back against the 
wall, tuniing OA^er the pages of her noAxl. 
She Jiad changed, and no mistake. 

“ Do you CAW think of when we’ll be mar¬ 
ried, Hildy ?” ho demanded, abruptly. 

“ Why, of course I do, you goose,” rejilied 
she, dropping the book to her lap, and re¬ 
garding him without a particle of prudish¬ 
ness. Haven’t I decided on my dress, and 
what it’s to cost, and who are to be the 
bridemaids, and—” 

“And when the wedding’s to be, I sup¬ 
pose,” put in Tremaine, Avith some asperity. 

“ Oh, that’s your business,” retorted Hil- 
' degarde, righting her chair and rising. “ If 
you’d ever thought of any thing but money 
you’d have married me long ago, you old 
stingy! But you needn’t be cross; I didn’t 
come to discuss the matrimonial, but just to 
tell you that Guardie’s coming over here 
I this afternoon, and says he wants to see that 
old thing you painted years ago—^the first 
I one, you know; so you’d better set to work 
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and hunt it ui"). By-hy!” And the i^anier 
yanished. 

Mr. Tremaine must have heen in an un¬ 
commonly sensitive mood that morning; his 
usual imperturbability seemed to have been 
ruffled to quite a perceptible degree. Per¬ 
haps he had been thinking of past days, 
Tvhen the ‘^old thing” Avas yet in the first 
blush of creation, and Hildegarde was all 
unversed in the accomj)lishments which now 
distinguished her; in which case he may per¬ 
haps be excused for feeling somewhat jarred 
at the violence of the contrast so abruptly 
obtruded upon his meditations. Some peo¬ 
ple appear to regret old times, however com¬ 
paratively undesirable, merely because they 
are old. 

After sitting in moody contemplation for 
a while, he went to the door of the dark 
closet and opened it. Tlie light from the 
outer room fell into it, disclosing piles of 
confused rubbish of all kinds; and in the 
furthest, duskiest recess, standing with its 
face against the wall, appeared the long-hid¬ 
den i^icture, uj)on which the superstructure 
of his present prosx)erity had been built. 
Stepping across the piles of rubbish encum¬ 
bering the floor, ho brought forth the anti¬ 
quated production, and sot it on a chair by 
the side of his latest copy. Then, having 
brushed off the accumulated dust with his 
handkerchief, he applied himself to a critic¬ 
al comparison of the two. 

His first criticism was an involuntary cry 
of surprise. Surely that could not bo the 
original which he had believed himself to be 
all this time reproducing! Impossible that 
the same man, with the same soul, should 
have painted the first and the last. How 
then ? The identity of his soul or the iden¬ 
tity of the picture—which should ho trust ? 

It does not often occur to any one, the op¬ 
portunity to place side by side (and exam¬ 
ine) the individual of the past with him of 
the present. Probably when it does the 
sensations experienced are such as would 
not have been anticipated. Memory fur¬ 
nishes no test; it is too thoroughly impreg¬ 
nated with the coloring matter of life to be 
trustworthy. Only that into which the very 
essence of our existence has been breathed 
in a visible form can serve. Mr. Tremaine’s 
picture, embodying as it did the innermost 
traits of his disposition and character at the 
time of its production, afforded unsurpassed 
advantages for this interesting experiment. 
But Mr. Tremaine’s face, instead of express¬ 
ing, as one would have expected, the grati¬ 
fied vanity of him who feels a just pride in 
the proofs of his advancement, obstinately 
persisted in presenting the aspect of one 
who has, unknown to himself, been nourish- 
ing for years a loathsome and deadly disease 
in his very vitals, and has unexpectedly 
come to a realization of the startling fact. 

On consideration, of course, the result of 


these two years’ work, startling as it ap¬ 
peared, was the most natural thing in the 
world, and but for the element of abrupt¬ 
ness Avould have produced not the slightest 
impression on Mr. Tremaine. He had laid 
away the first picture from a half-ackuowl- 
edged feeling that it contained a subtle 
something which he had lost the power to 
repeat, if, indeed, it be ever possible to re¬ 
peat what is completely excellent. But once 
freed from the jn’esence of the irritant, the 
irritation had soon subsided and been for¬ 
gotten, and—consequences are inevitable. 
It is hardly necessary to remark that the 
astute Professor had foreseen the catastro¬ 
phe, had reasoned that the demolition of one 
sentiment would invalidate the foundations 
of a kindled one—the corruption of an ar¬ 
tistic would but precede the decay of a hu¬ 
man love; and on these iirinciples had he 
played his neat little game. He deserved to 
win; but his success, in its ultimate results, 
was perhaps a triflci too complete to be al¬ 
together enviable. 

How the question as to identity of soul, 
which the comparison of the pictures had 
raised, was settled has never been definitely 
ascertained. After a prolonged scrutiny, 
Mr. Tremaine took ui) his brushes and palette, 
seated himself before his last copy, and be¬ 
gan to paint with great earnestness and ra¬ 
pidity, and with a wholly indescribable smile 
Inlaying about his lips. With what object 
and issue will iiresently appear. But by the 
time the Professor and his ward were due 
the picture w\as completed, after a fashion, 
and was placed side by side with the other 
in a favorable light at the end of the room. 
And then he waited, with a hectic flush in 
his cheeks, eyes bright, and thrilling all 
over with uncontrollable excitement, for their 
arrival. Very undignified conduct on the 
part of so indifferent and self-poised a gen¬ 
tleman as Mr. Tremaine. Had he been going 
on trial for his life, or more than that, he 
could not have appeared more agitated. 

The knock at last! Now for it!” mut¬ 
tered Tremaine ; and opening the door, he 
admitted the suave Professor and the fash¬ 
ionable Hildegarde arm in arm. The former 
greeted him with his customary oily and im¬ 
pressive courtesy; but with unprecedented 
rudeness Tremaine turned from him and 
directed a glance of as unprecedented ear¬ 
nestness and feeling on Hildegarde. She, 
however, was equal to the occasion, and by 
devoting her entire mind to the shaking out 
of her skirts, rearrangement of her scarf, 
and adjustment of her hair-pins, adminis¬ 
tered wholesome rebuke to his bad man¬ 
ners. He addressed himself to the Professor: 

You wished to see the original design, 
Sir, of which every thing that I have since 
accomplished has been a reproduction. The 
request has led to an important discovery. 
If you recollect the exact terms of our agree- 
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ment, you will not require to be informed 
wbat that discoA^ery is. Be kind enough to 
compare the first and the last.’^ 

Thus adjured, the Professor put on his 
spectacles and turned his attention in the 
direction indicated. 

'‘Ah! Yes! Beauti— H’m! Eh? What’s 
this ?” he exclaimed, in his harshest tones, 
as he for the first time took in the signifi¬ 
cance of the comparison. And he directed 
a glance of savage malignity toward Tre¬ 
maine, who retiu’iied it with a someAvhat 
haughty smile. As for Hildegarde, she 
evinced her appreciation of the situation by 
remarking, vaguely, " Oh, hoAv mean!” and 
giggling incoherently. 

For Avhatever doubts may heretofore have 
existed in regard to Edward Tremaine’s 
claims to genius were forever settled now. 
The Professor felt it, and trembled Avhile ho 
hated; poor Hildegarde, in her poor way, 
acknowledged it; and Tremaine himself 
knew it, and his eyes kindled, and his form 
seemed to dilate Avith the majesty of the 
conviction. 

The tAV'o pictiues were perfect in their 
way. The perfection in each brought out 
and rendered more startlingly defined the 
l)erfection in the other. Each seemed to 
boiTOAv from the other an awful poAver that 
penetrated the soul, and made it quiver to 
the core. Between them was dissimilarity 
as wide as the uniA^erso, and yet a terri¬ 
ble relationship, impossible to mistake, that 
bound them insexiarably together. Such is 
the relationshi];) and such the bonds by 
which heaven and hell are united. 

In the hasty touches which the artist had 
given his latest x^icturo he had but carried 
out and comxfieted the fearful change that 
had all along gradually but surely been 
working up to this result. The three faces 
that now looked forth from the canvas were 
those of three condemned souls; but deep as 
were the marks of misery, degi’adation, and 
despair written on each of them, these could 
not hide the aAvful likeness to the diA^inely 
iusx)ired countenances that shone from the 
neighboring cauA'as. And the brightness 
and ineffable sweetness of the one cast an 
additional gloom over the murky darkness 
of the other. 

There was a silence: then the Professor 
laughed shortly and derisively. Ho leaned 
back in his chair, his bony forefinger sought 
his thin nose, and he glanced up at Tre¬ 
maine with a sly, malicious leer. 

“ Are you aware you’ve broken your con¬ 
tract ?” said he. " You can’t xwetend to caU 
this picture a copy of the original there; so 
all the money you’ve heretofore received re¬ 
verts to me.” 

Contrary to the good Professor’s expecta¬ 
tion, Tremaine broke forth neither into tears 
nor entreaties. He scarcely seemed, indeed, 
to hear what was said, but turned his eyes 


full on Hildegarde, who shrank somewhat 
nearer to her guardian as his glance fell on 
her. 'When he spoke, his voice was resonant 
with power, yet thrilling with an under-tone 
of sad and yearning tenderness. 

" Come, it is not yet too late. See, our 
souls are painted here—pure and loving as 
they were once, and cloudy and hateful as 
they noAv are. But the spell he has thrown 
on us is broken at last! OIi, sweep away 
the dust and stains that haA^e settled on your 
heart! Cast off this slaA^ery, and be my dar¬ 
ling little Hildegarde again.” 

But by this time the Professor had recov¬ 
ered his rarely disturbed equanimity, and he 
interx)osed in his blandest tones: 

"What has occm-red, my dear Edward, 
painful in itself, yet renders easier the task 
of acquainting you with an imx^ortant alter¬ 
ation in the relations of yourself and Hilde¬ 
garde. The regard lam pleased to observe 
you still retain for her is, I am sure, greater 
than to desire her marriage to a x^enniless 
artist; and I am convinced you will be de¬ 
lighted to hear she has this day consented 
to become my wife, thereby securing both 
the luxury and the tender care which other- 
Avise she must have lost.” 

" Oh, Hildegarde,” cried Tremaine, in deep, 
tremulous tones, "can this be the truth? 
Can you leave me now, and unite yourself to 
him ?” 

" But you’ve lost all your money,” whim¬ 
pered Hildegarde, pettishly; " and Guardie’s 
more my stylo, too!” 

The Professor offered his future wife his 
arm, and they turned to go; but the artist 
detained them, pointing to a Satanic x>hys- 
iognomy x^eering from the smoky back¬ 
ground of his latest work. 

" It’s my duty to tell you—what seems to 
have escax)ed your notice—that hotli sx^eci- 
fications of our contract are Auolated. This 
last cox^y Avas x^ainted for some one else than 
the Professor!” 

—^Well, did the Professor marry Hilde¬ 
garde? Certainly! But then—what be¬ 
came of that "ghastly punishment” you 
sxDoke of?. 


A FLOWER’S EPITAPH. 

These dead leaves were a violet once 
A tender, timid thing, 

A sleex)iug beauty, till the wind 
Kissed it awake in spring. 

Then for one little, little hour 
It knew loA’e’s deep delight: 

Unto the wooing wind it gaAm 
AU that a violet might. 

And then it drooped and faded hapx^ily; 
For, having loved, it is not pain to die. 








(BMtnr'0 CiiHi] Cjiair. 


T here is a class of men whom we all know, 
of the utmost delicacy and purity of nature, 
of quick sympathy and admirable accomplish¬ 
ment, who’^influence us like exquisite music, and 
who, without marked originality or commanding 
force, are remembered only like music when they 
are gone. Indeed, the fineness of nature which 
is most attractive, the conscientious intellect, so 
to speak, to which partisanship is impossible, 
and which pensively sees the equal reason of the 
other view, is incompatible with the quality 
which makes leadership, and which most im¬ 
presses mankind. “ Pray continue to be orna¬ 
mental,’’ said an accomplished woman of the 
world to a young man who began to feel a de¬ 
sire to take his share of the world's work. She 
forgot that the most exquisitely wrought column 
is yet of stone, and helps support the architrave. 
The Chevalier Bayard or Sir Philip Sidney car¬ 
ries a guitar upon a ribbon, but his sword is 
hung upon leather beneath it. He kneels in 
graceful compliment to the queen, but he kneels 
also in prayer to his Maker. 

The charm of such a character is resistless. 
How little Sidney did, yet how much he is the 
darling of the history of his time, as he was of 
his contemporaries! Horace Walpole, who call¬ 
ed Goldsmith a’n inspired idiot, is the only En¬ 
glishman who sneers at Sidney. He was a kind 
of flower of men, and, like other flowers, he nei¬ 
ther toiled nor spun. A cumbrous and stately 
novel in the affected style of his time, a noble 
essay upon poetry, and a few memorable sonnets, 
with his letter to Elizabeth against the French 
marriage, are all that remain to us of what he 
did. iS^obody reads his “Arcadia;” few know 
his sonnets ; his letter to the queen is forgotten. 
But Sidney survives. His name is the synonym 
of courtesy and grace, of accomplishment and 
valor. And he names for us a whole class of 
men, gentle and spirited as he was, men of the 
truest temper, of rare gifts, of subtile fascina¬ 
tion, whose coming is bright as daylight, and 
whose refining influence is a permanent benedic¬ 
tion. 

Some of our readers may have seen the name 
of a young man of this kind who died not long 
ago in England—Julian Fane. A memoir of 
him by his friend, liobert Lytton, better known, 
perhaps, by his author’s name, Owen Meredith, 
was lately published, in which the simple tale of 
the wholly uneventful life of IMr. Fane is so well 
told that the character of the man himself is 
clearly conveyed, with the beautiful impression 
of his purity and grace, and some conception of 
that personal influence wliich Mr. Lytton truly 
calls “incommunicable.” “ Yet,” he adds, “ the 
influence of these men upon the society they 
adorn is too beneficent to be altogether evanes¬ 
cent. Their presence animates and sustains 
whatever is loveliest in social life. The world’s 
dim and dusty atmosphere grows golden in the 
light of it. Their mere look rebukes vulgari¬ 
ty. Their conversation elevates the lowest and 
brightens the dullest theme. Their intellectual 
sympathy is often the unacknowledged begetter 
of other men’s intellectual labor; and in the 
charm of their companionship we are conscious 
of those benignant influences which the Greeks 


called Graces, but which Christianity has con¬ 
verted into Charities.” 

Julian Fane was the son of a nobleman, the 
Earl of Westmoreland, and he was born in 1827, 
at Florence, the “city of flowers,” where his 
father was the British minister; nor was he in 
England until he was three years old. From 
the first there was the most intimate, affection¬ 
ate, and inspiring relation between Julian and 
his mother; nor did that lovely and beneficent 
friendship ever fail. Every year, upon her birth¬ 
day, he wrote to her sonnets of the utmost ten¬ 
derness and thoughtfulness, even to the anniver¬ 
sary which recuri-ed but a very short time before 
his death. In 1841 his father went as minister 
to Prussia, and with his own fondness for music 
and art, and the singular charm of Lady West¬ 
moreland, the British legation became one of 
the most delightful houses in Berlin—“a sort 
of Continental Holland House,”says Mr. Lytton, 
“where Genius and Beauty, Science and Fash¬ 
ion, Literature and Politics, could meet each other 
with a hearty reciprocal welcome. ” Indeed, Hum¬ 
boldt, Mendelssohn, IMcyerbeer, Rauch, Magnus, 
Begas, Hensel, were all frequent guests of that 
happy home. 

Among such influences the boy, sensitive to 
beauty of every form and degree, rapidly devel¬ 
oped. His musical instinct especially was ex¬ 
traordinary ; and while yet very young he played 
in the presence of Meyerbeer parts of one of the 
composer’s new operas wdiich had been produced 
only the evening before, and of which he had 
carefully concealed the score. He asked in great 
agitation who could have given the boy the mu¬ 
sic, and would not believe that it was played 
from memory after one hearing. When Julian 
was seventeen his father officially attached him 
to his embassy, and he tasted with every advan¬ 
tage every wholesome pleasure of the life of a 
great European capital. But in 1846, when he 
was nineteen, he returned to England to fit for 
the university at Cambridge, which he entered 
in 1847. 

All his friends at Cambridge—and any man 
might be proud of them—break out into praises 
of him, like all the English historians when they 
mention Sidney. He came, an eaiTs son, of 
singular and winning beauty, which is not lost 
in the portrait published in the memoir, of un¬ 
usual accomplishment, speaking three foreign 
languages fluently, with the self-possession of 
such an experience of the best society in Europe 
as few men ever enjoy, but without the least 
pride or assumption or “ bumptiousness,” a sim¬ 
ple, earnest, lofty-minded youth. He instinct¬ 
ively souglu the best men, morally and intellect¬ 
ually. One of his most intimate friends was a 
sizar, a charity student, and a man of fine char¬ 
acter and cultivation. 

Fane was very tall, very graceful, and with a 
ready wit and constant play of humor. Mr. 
Lytton, in personally describing him, says: 
“His extraordinary mimetic power may be im¬ 
agined from the fact that he could, without the 
aid of voice or action, and solely by a rapid vari¬ 
ation of physiognomy, conjure up before the eyes 
of the most unimpressionable spectator the whole 
pageant and progress of a thunder-storm. I havg 
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often watched liim perform this tour de force, 
and never without seeming to see before me, 
with unmistakable distinctness, the hovering 
transit of light and shadow over some calm pas¬ 
toral landscape on a summer’s noon; then the 
gradually gathering darkness in the heaven 
above, the sultry suspense of Nature’s stifled 
pulse, the sudden flash, the sportive bickering 
play of the lightning, the boisterous descent of 
the rain, the slow subsidence of all the celestial 
tumult, the returning sunlight and blue air, the 
broad repose and steady gladness of the reno¬ 
vated fields, with their tinkling flocks and rainy 
flowers—the capacity of producing at will such 
effects as these by the mere working of a coun¬ 
tenance which Nature had carved in the calmest 
classic outlines, could only have resulted from a 
very rare correspondence between the intellectual 
and physical faculties : and it is no slight moral 
merit in the possessor of such gifts that he rarely 
exercised them at all, and never for the purpose 
of ungenerously ridiculing his fellow-creatures.” 

There is universal testimony to this goodness 
of the man. Its gracious memory inspires every 
one who speaks of him. His familiar compan¬ 
ions were not many, and like other men of a del¬ 
icate habit, he turned night into day. His in¬ 
terest in politics was strong, and he was inclined 
to philosophical studies, while his fondness for 
music and poetry was passionate. But all his 
friends felt in him chiefly the practical under¬ 
standing and grave sense of justice which were 
the solid basis of all his brilliancy. Leaving the 
university in 1850, he returned to Berlin, and 
the next year was transferred to Vienna, where 
he remained until 1855. In 1856 he was at¬ 
tached to Lord Clarendon’s special mission to 
Paris, and in the same year he was made Sec¬ 
retary of Legation at St. Petersburg, where he 
remained for two years, returning in 1858 to 
Vienna, where he remained until 1865. It was 
during this time that Lytton was intimate with 
him, and his sketch of their life together is de¬ 
lightful. They were hard workers, for England 
requires labor of her young diplomatists, and Pane 
had withdrawn from what is called “society,” 
but only for the greater pleasure of a small circle 
of friends. The works of Henry Heine deeply 
interested him, and he translated many of the 
smaller poems, and was always, doubtless, haunt¬ 
ed by the hope of a literary career. His liter¬ 
ary acquirements were very large and various, 
and always available. His was one of the cul¬ 
tivated minds which are like well-ordered arse¬ 
nals, where every weapon is in its place, and 
burnished and ready for instant use. How fine 
his poetic taste, and how remarkable his literary 
skill, the series of sonnets to his mother shows— 
a filial tribute of affection such as few mothers 
have ever received. He was modern in his svra- 
pathies, and although he was entirely familiar 
^Hth the best older English literature, he was 
very fond of Tennyson and Ruskin. But the 
allurements of poetry did not win him from the 
faithful pursuit of his diplomatic profession, in 
which he had a much higher consideration than 
rank; and his professional memoirs and reports 
were of the highest character. 

In 1866 he was secretary at Paris, and, al¬ 
though supposed to be a hopeless bachelor, he 
was suddenly betrothed and married to Lady 
^dine Cowper, with whom Lytton says that his 


life was of a felicity which any Greek philosopher 
would have deemed dangerously great. In the 
same year he resigned his post, and, to the sor¬ 
row and surprise of many of his friends, left the 
diplomatic profession. Mr. Lytton says that he 
felt that it was a career which could not satisfy 
his strongest moral and intellectual requirements, 
and would prove fatal to the development of 
powers which he perceived in himself. Doubt¬ 
less, also, he felt his hold upon life insecure, and 
his inclination to a literary career was shared by 
his wife. He returned to England, and seemed 
to rally. In 1868 he took a house at Fotherin- 
gay, near to Apethorpe, the seat of the fiimily, 
where his wife sank after the birth of a second 
child, and died. Eane was himself ill, and from 
that moment he drooped. In two years he suf¬ 
fered with a cruel illness, which yet could not 
touch his serene soul, and on the i8th of April, 
1870, “he was apparently free from all suffering 
save that of extreme debility. Midnight came. 
He told his servant to remove the candle from 
before his eyes, saying that he wished to sleep. 
The room was darkened; he turned softly to his 
rest; and those that watched him withdrew into 
the next chamber in order not to disturb the 
sleeper. When, shortly afterward, his brother 
re-entered from the adjoining room to see if he 
were yet asleep, he was lying quite still, with a 
deep smile upon his face. He seemed to be (and 
was) in a sweet sound slumber. It was the 
slumber of death.” 

Such was the eventless life of a man who has 
left a profound impression upon the best men 
who knew him. Mr. Vernon Ilarcourt, a gen¬ 
tleman who, as “ Historicus,” was deeply honored 
in this country, writes a letter about Fane which 
is full of interest. It is pleasant to read in it 
that “on the American civil war, which I have 
always regarded as the true touch-stone in our 
times of real liberal belief, his sympathies were 
wholly on the side of constitutional freedom.” 
And Mr. jNIotley, the historian, who was the 
American minister at Vienna while Julian Fane 
was the English secretary there, says, “I never 
found any one out of America more unswerving 
in his belief and sympathy, or more intelligent 
and appreciative as to the causes and progress of 
that great conflict, than he was.” Mr. Harcourt’s 
last words of his friend are very touching: 
“That so finished and complete a man should 
have perished so untimely—that the world should 
know so little of that which is best and highest 
and most lovely in the midst of it, is not less sad 
because it is so common. You and I, my dear 

L-, were among the few, the very few, to 

whom it was permitted to know all that Julian 
was ; and whatever else may come to us, it is 
a gift for which we shall always feel supremely 
grateful. If you are able in any degree to con¬ 
vey to others less fortunate a sense of that de- 
lig'ht which we have so often drunk in his com¬ 
panionship, you will have achieved a work well 
worthy of achievement, and I cordially bid you 
Godspeed, wishing that I had the power, as I 
have the will, to assist you in it.” 

Here was a man who passed unscathed the 
tremendous ordeal of prosperity and praise and 
fascinated devotion, who cultivated carefully and 
to the best purpose his gifts of nature, and who, 
above all and through all, was a good man, and 
whose influence was always most elevating and 
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purifying. He is £i nuine only, and, unjissociiited 
with any conspicuous achievement, it is a name 
which will presently perish.^ But there have 
been few memoirs lately published which reveal 
a character so beautiful or a life more opulent 
in ennobling influences. 

The Easy Chair was amused and amazed the 
other day upon being told that it was unfriendly 
to the clerical profession. It was the more sur¬ 
prising, because it is often told that it preaches 
and proses, and makes itself a kind of pulpit at 
the back-door of the Magazine, so that the 
reader can not escape without a sermon. There 
is no doubt that most readers need the sermon, 
and they are at perfect liberty to choose their 
preacher. But if the Chair may honestly prefer 
any claim to the cloth, it is upon the ground of 
friendship for it. How often has it not exposed 
the real hardships of the clerical life, the enor¬ 
mous and various expectation, and the wretched 
remuneration! The clergyman is expected to 
be both master and servant; to be at every 
body’s call for any purpose all the week, and on 
Sunday to be learned and eloquent, both in the 
morning and in the evening. If a parishioner 
strolls into church, and, arousing from his nap 
during the sermon, thinks that he recognizes 
some sentence that he has heard before, how 
wroth he is with a minister who is always 
preaching old sermons! 

The recent jubilee at Mr. Beecher’s church, in 
Brooklyn, was not only very beautiful and touch¬ 
ing, but it was a text for many meditations. 
With the immense growth of the press and the 
development of the lyceum in this country, the 
standard, both of expectation and of perform¬ 
ance, in all kinds of oratorical appeal, is swiftly 
raised. If you add the fact that the official dig¬ 
nity of the clerical profession necessarily de¬ 
clines when men are measured not by the 
function, but by the manner in which it is dis¬ 
charged, many of the phenomena of clerical life 
are explained. The strict and universal eccle¬ 
siastical organization of the Roman Church, 
which no other has equaled, is rivaled in effect 
among the other churches by the social and 
esthetic appliances of another kind. There is 
now a tendency to a union of club life with the 
church organization. The church parlor, with 
all its resources, is the sign that the time de¬ 
mands something more than the solemn Sab¬ 
bath appeal. The old Puritan New England 
meeting-house, bare and cold and repulsive, in 
which comfort was a sin, and whose hard and 
straight pews and universal severity proclaimed 
that asceticism is itself a virtue, was hardly more 
different from the “ mass house” than from the 
luxurious modern temple, with all its secular 
accessories. 

But the modern spirit is the true one, for it 
does not postpone religion to one day and to a 
gloomy place, but mingles it with the week and 
with the common details of life. The clergy¬ 
man is no more an austere and separate being, 
a part of a system, a functionary. He is not a 
lay figure, draped with respectable robes, nor 
reverend ex officio^ but he is tried as all other 
men are, and is powerful and influential as they 
are, only by the force of his own individuality. 
Of course this tends to make the profession a 
reality. Intellect and character are the only 


vital personal forces; and the eloquence which 
charms is no longer permanent in the pulpit if 
it be not sustained by character. The answer 
which was made for Pope Alexander, that he 
had done something not as pope, but as Rod¬ 
rigo Borgia, no longer avails. The rejoinder to 
that answer is now the controlling faith of soci¬ 
ety: “When Rodrigo Borgia goes to torment 
for that offense, what will become of Pope Alex¬ 
ander ?” The man is no longer separated from 
the priest. The new faith is that the goodness 
of the man is the power of the priest. 

And it is due to the same tendency that relig¬ 
ion is more and more felt to be a life, and not a 
ceremony or a creed. John Wesley’s fancy that 
creeds were only the fashion of spiritual clothes, 
so to speak, is not a figure only, but a profound 
truth. The important fact is the substance— 
that is, clothes, not the fashion in which they 
are made, which is the creed. And nothing is 
more evident than the relaxation of rigorous sec¬ 
tarian lines. The difference between Mr. Beech¬ 
er’s father in Park Street Church, in Boston, 
half a century ago, and Mr. Beecher himself in 
his own Plymouth Church, in Brooklyn, to-day, 
is the most striking illustration of the change. 
The gain to the clergyman, both in influence and 
self-respect, is immense. He is honored not as 
a piece of a hierarchy and ceremonially, but for 
himself and actually. 

Naturally, also, this fact has two results : those 
who still hold by the old ceremonial tenure lose 
consideration; and those who stand upon their 
own feet are proportionally honored. The cry 
of sensationalism in preaching comes mainly 
from the former. It means that which im¬ 
presses and attracts the multitude. But there 
is scarcely one great preacher to-day who is not, 
in a certain way, sensational. To use all the 
legitimate resources of the orator is to be sensa¬ 
tional ; and therefore all the famous orators of 
the church have been of this kind. Indeed, 
how can any man who believes that Christianity 
verified itself by miracles complain of sensation¬ 
alism in preaching ? On the other hand, as the 
ceremony vanishes, and the reverend robes dis¬ 
appear, leaving the man below, he must be a man 
who stands firmly and squarely upon his feet, 
brave, clear-eyed, sincere, lofty, simple, devoted, 
or he will go with his clothes. All men naturally 
follow a leader. But he must be a leader, and 
he must show that he is a leader. This is ^<*hat 
the chiefs of sects have alwa 3 ’s done — Calvin, 
Pope Gregory, George Fox, John Wesley. The 
rule is now becoming universal. It is not enough 
to wear the badge of any of these, if you have not 
the character and the power which no badge can 
confer. 

But the demands upon a clergyman, as we 
have often said, are excessive and unreasonable. 
To demand of a preacher two finished and admi¬ 
rable sermons every week is preposterous. If, 
however, he chooses to preach them, and can 
preach them, nobody will complain. But to the 
critical, intelligent, trained, and thoughtful au¬ 
dience of to-day a sermon must have something 
of the quality of Bossuet’s before the French 
court, or it will seem halting and vapid, ^uch 
sermons as were formerly acceptable could not 
now satisfy. AVlien, as in many Catholic coun¬ 
tries, the mass of people depend upon the pulpit 
both for secular and for religious instruction, a 
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plain, didactic homily is enough. But when the 
people are cultivated, quick, and perceptive; 
when they read the best books, are familiar with 
the progress of scientific and moral speculation, 
and every "week hear upon the lyceum platform 
the most accomplished scholars and the trained 
masters of certain departments—the Sunday 
preacher must not hope that he can charm 
them or hold them by any thing which is mere¬ 
ly perfunctory. Nor can he reply that the 
Sunday object is worship and not instruction, 
for the modem church magnifies the sermon: 
and the sermon, not the prayer, is the real in¬ 
terest. 

Preaching, indeed, is but a part of the clerical 
duty. The great ordinances of mamage and 
burial, and in general of what is called religious 
care, are attached to the clerical profession. 
But all these now depend upon character, and 
not upon the cloth. Even the Pope Alexander 
could not console the dying sinner who despised 
Rodrigo Borgia. And the law is universal. A 
perfunctory consolation no self-respecting man 
w'ould administer. True consolation, elevation, 
support, so far as they can proceed from another, 
proceed from character only. This was the 
moral of the beautiful festival at Plymouth 
Church. And as the clerical profession is ben¬ 
eficially powerful in the degree that it is not 
ceremonial merel}^ and as this is the plain tend¬ 
ency of the time, how could the Easy Chair 
that thinks so be in any just sense indifferent or 
unfriendly toward it ? 


The pleasure of Mr. Easy Chair’s company 
was lately requested at what was called “a 
child’s hop,” and Mr. Easy Chair accepted the 
invitation with veiy great satisfaction. He had 
some knowledge of children, and a great deal of 
love for them. He knew that it is their nature 
to hop and to run and to shout and to rejoice, 
and he repaired to the proper place at the hour 
named. That hour, indeed, was suspicious, for 
it was eight o’clock, and that is very nearly the 
hour when most children should be going to bed. 
Mr. Easy Chair found the room brilliantly light¬ 
ed, and decorated with beautiful flowers; and 
presently the guests began to assemble. There 
were, first of all, a party of ladies and gentlemen 
in full dress, and then a larger party of very 
much smaller ladies and gentlemen in the same 
general kind of magnificence. Indeed, there was 
an extravagance of costliness and richness in the 
dresses of the smaller people which caused Mr. 
Easy Chair to suppose them to belong to some 
imperial or royal embassy lately arrived from 
Lilliput. 

He therefore presently turned and asked a 
neighbor of his own size when the children might 
be expected to appear. And to his amazement, 
he received a look of astonishment and no an¬ 
swer. 

“But I pray you, madame, who are these 
wonderfully dressed small people whose costume 
is a grotesque reproduction of yours and that of 
the other ladies ? and who in particular is that re¬ 
markable little figure with a fan in her hand, and , 
simpering to the little fellow in velvet beside her ? 
Are they indeed princes and princesses of Lil- 

lipiit ?” I 

“That is my daughter. Sir,” was the reply of ^ 
Mr. Easy Chair’s neighbor, glaring at him, as it , 


were, and sweeping away with a rustling dignity 
that was withering. 

I hen it was explained. These elaborately 
dressed little people were the children who were 
to hop. Futile expectation ! Mr. Easy Chair 
might as well have expected to see his grand¬ 
mother hop at the age of ninety. These superb 
small people did only what their elders would 
have done. They looked at each other’s fine 
dresses and displayed their own. Those who 
had not necklaces envied those who had. The 
boys who were fairly out of the nursery had an 
air of grave seniority that Avas profoundly de¬ 
pressing. There were even signs of ennui, as if 
dancing were very well for those who were still 
young. And by-and-by there Avas supper, and 
truly it AA'^as splendid. Then more dancing; and 
later, at Mr. Easy Chair knows not Avhat hour, 
there Avas the gay confusion of departure, and 
the pretty parody Avas over. 

It Avas certainly pretty, but it was a very sober 
spectacle. Children are naturally gay, and theA’ 
frolic and dance and romp Avith aVill. But 
childhood seemed to haA'e been eliminated from 
these little folks. They Avere sallow and anx¬ 
ious and AA'orn. And how stupid and sleepy 
they must have been next morning! And hoAv 
unwillingly, Avith no shining morning face, they 
must have crept to school! And Avhat poor lit¬ 
tle abused bodies they are, and how surely the 
freshness and charm of life are being destroyed 
for them! Yet, Mrs. Ad sends her children, 
and Avhat can Mrs. Bad, Cad, and Dad do but 
send theirs ? And if Mrs. Thompson’s daughter 
has a silk dress caught up and flounced Avith lace 
and floAvers, I know, my dear, that you do not 
Avish to have your daughter disgraced, and I 
take care that our dear girl shall be as splendid 
as any of them! 

These are the lessons that the children learn, 
and in turn, as parents, teach. And it is curi¬ 
ous that the American theory of eA^ery body’s 
being as good as any body has this peiwersion, 
that eA'ery body must dress and do as any body 
does. EA'ery body Avho yields to the mania of 
extravagance for children makes it harder for 
every body else not to yield. But there is no 
use in preaching about it, if only the pleasure 
of your company is requested at a child’s hop. 
Then you see for yourself. There is nothing 
more melancholy than such a spectacle at a 
Avatering-place hotel. The forAvard rudeness of 
the poor little overdressed figures is pitiful. 
The sweet modesty of childhood, the breezy 
bloom of health upon the cheek, the plain, sim¬ 
ple dress, the artless ardor of joy—all that is 
loveliest in the lovely age is Avanting at the 
child’s hop. 

Mr. Easy Chair sought the neighbor of Avhom 
he had asked information, and said to her: 

“ Madame, Avho is responsible for all this ?” But 
she eluded him Avith terror, as if he had been a 
maniac. Yes, she really fled before the terror 
of hearing, “ Thou art the Avoman.” For that is 
the answer to tlie question. EA*ery parent avIio 
fosters this kind of extraA^agance steals the 
bloom from her child’s cheek and the freshness 
from her heart and the charm from her life. 
The one question of her destiny becomes, “ ^Yho 
can give me pearls and fine dresses, equipages 
and a splendid house?” As Mr. Easy Chair 
gazed at the melancholy scene he recalled the 
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bitterness of Swift and of Carlyle. The unutter¬ 
able anguish of Carlyle, his stormy and Titanic 
contempt, are due to his clear perception of the 
fact that the misery could be so easily avoided. 
If it were fate, he could be as calm as the Greek. 
But his feeling is rage that we who might so 
easily make the world a heaven, choose to make 
it a hell. “In the fear of the Lord,” said an 
old preacher, fervently—“train up your child in 
the fear of the Lord, and then he will make the 
devil and all his angels fear him.” 

Mr. Easy Chair was about saying something 
of the kind to the mother of the most extrava¬ 
gant little person in the room, when he saw her 
precipitately escaping. 


The arrival from England of Mr. Froude, of 
Professor Tyndall, of Mr. George Macdonald, 
and of Mr. Edmund Yates, to lecture in this 
country during the winter, only shows how the 
lyceum, which was so often thought to be a 
transient popular fancy, has become a fixed pop¬ 
ular institution. Tliere are no names more emi¬ 
nent in contemporary.literature and science than 
those of Mr. Froude and of Mr. Tyndall, and 
Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Yates come to America 
to find multitudes of friends awaiting them. 

The themes of the lecture system in this coun¬ 
try are various and amusing. The fact is that 
it is a new' and eclectic form of popular enter¬ 
tainment. For some years courses of lectures 
by the same speaker, or, indeed, by different 
speakers, have not been w'ell sustained in some 
of the larger cities, except wdien the lecturer w'as 
a person of great fame. The old course of grave 
literary lectures was modified for some time be¬ 
fore the war by the introduction of politics, or 


rather of political morality, as a topic. Since 
the war it has been further changed by a large 
infusion of the purely humorous element; and at 
present the great and most successful courses— 
the “star” courses, as they are called—in the 
chief cities comprise lectures of every kind, lit¬ 
erary, scientific, political, humorous, w'ith read¬ 
ings* of every kind, concerts, and even dramatic 
peiformances. A Western paper says that the 
lyceum is now a system of strolling players for 
tlie amusement of the country. It says so de¬ 
risively. But if Froude and Tyndall, and Beech¬ 
er and Phillips, and Anna Dickinson and Mrs. 
Stowe, and Theodore Thomas’s orchestra and 
Rubinstein, are the stock company, the strolling 
players are perhaps likely to be of some service 
to the country. 

The old sarcasm was that they w'ere peripatetic 
philosophers, lay circuit riders, vagabonds, w’ho 
declaimed articles from the encyclopedia to won¬ 
dering rural audiences, and w'ere exceedingly 
ovei*paid. That, indeed, seemed to be a peculiar 
grievance. But who that heard the dear vaga¬ 
bond Thackeray, or listened to tlie Christmas 
chimes ringing from the tongue of Dickens, or 
saw the aboriginal glacier with Agassiz, but 
counts the event among the happiest, in its kind, 
of his life ? It is as w’ell to call them strollers as 
by any other name. But over that platform ai e 
likely to stroll many of the fiimous men and 
w'omen w'ho have made themselves our friends 
before w'e see them, and with w^hom w'e thus have 
a personal association forever. And it is not the 
least valuable or significant fact in the history of 
that platform that it is likely to attract such men 
as England has now sent to us, and w'ho have 
been every wdiere most kindly w'elcomed. 


fMtar's tWmm] lUrnrii. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

HERE are, we trust, a great many who will 
become acquainted with the life and char¬ 
acter of Michael Faraday through Mr. J. H. 
Gladstone’s little book, Michael Faraday (Har¬ 
per and Brothers), who would be deterred from 
attempting the larger biography by Dr. Bence 
Jones. The volume before us is a small one of 
220 pages, and is divided into five chapters, or 
sections, containing respectively “the story of 
his life,” a “ study of his character,” the “ fruits 
of his experience,*” “ his method of writing,” and 
a consideration of “ the value of his discoveries.” 
There ^are many considerations which make the 
life of this great and good man a worthy sub¬ 
ject of study, and cause us to congratulate our 
readers that it is thus put wdthin the reach of 
every one. What Sir Humphrey Davy told 
young Faraday echoes the popular impression 
respecting science—“She is a harsh mistress, 
and in a pecuniary point of view but poorly re¬ 
wards those who devote themselves to her serv¬ 
ice.” Yet Michael Faraday, who commenced 
life as an errand-boy, and who throughout life 
depended on his own exertions for his daily 
bread, by his assiduity, earnestness, and single- 
heartedness of aim, climbed from the lowest 
round as a laboratory assistant to the highest, | 


the superintendent of house and laboratory, with 
the subsequent ofier, declined, of the presidency of 
the Royal Society, and by his simple and temper¬ 
ate habits reserving time sufficient for those inves¬ 
tigations and experiments in science which place 
him among the leaders in the scientific world. 
We have no desire to underrate a classical and 
collegiate education, yet the life of Michael Fara¬ 
day is an inspiration to every man who in his 
youth has been denied the privilege of the high¬ 
est and best culture, and yet whose matured 
tastes all tend toward scholarship. One of the 
ablest geologists of England, Hugh Miller, was 
a stone-mason; the ablest of modern geogra¬ 
phers, Dr. Livingstone, was a fiictory hand; one 
of the ablest linguists of the age, Elihu Burritt, 
was a blacksmith ; and one of the chief scientists 
of this scientific age, Michael Faraday, was a 
bookseller’s errand-boy, who never had any ac¬ 
quaintance with Greek, but depended on friends 
for the nomenclature of his chemical substances, 
and yet, though he never passed through a uni¬ 
versity, was made a member of the Senate of the 
University of London. He combined in a re¬ 
markable degree the skepticism of the man of 
science and the faith of the humble Christian. 
The scientist is almost of necessity a skeptic. It 
is his business to doubt, and, doubting, to test. 
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try, investigate. As a scientist Michael Faraday 
•was peculiarly skeptical. ‘‘ If,” says he, ‘‘ Grove, 
or Wheatstone, or Gassiot, or any otlier, told me 
of a Hew fact, and wanted my opinion either of 
its value, or the cause, or the aid it could give 
on any subject, I never could say any thing until 
I had seen the fact.^' He was thus a constant 
experimenter, relied wholly on personal observa¬ 
tion, never on the testimony of others; and yet, 
along with this intense determination to base 
every scientific conclusion on actual and oh- j 
served trial, was a simple and single-hearted 
faith in God and Divine truth. Michael Fara- j 
day was throughout his life a member of the 
Sandemanian Church, a simple Scotch sect of : 
Congregationalists, during most of his life an 
elder, and he frequently preached on the Sabbath. I 
He was not only intensely conscientious, he was 
sincerely and simply devout, a man of prayer, a 
lover of Scripture, which he quoted frequently | 
and fluently, and a firm believer in Divine Prov- j 
idence. Apart from these isolated facts and 
traits, which bear their own peculiar lesson, Mi¬ 
chael Faraday was a man so genial, so quiet, so 
faithful to truth and duty, so assiduous, so reso- . 
lute in the pursuit of his single aim in life, so | 
truly great and good in the highest and best sense 
of the term, that it does one good to become ac- ^ 
quainted with him, and the reader rises from the 
perusal of this little volume inspired with a new 
purpose to achieve, by the same habits of tern- j 
perance and industry, and by the same virtues 
of simplicity, sincerity, and single-heartedness, 
a success in his chosen life, whatever that life 
may chance to be. 

William L. Stone embodies in one handsome 
volume of over seven hundred pages the History 
of New York City from theDiscovery to the Pres¬ 
ent Day (Virtue and Yorston). This history is 
divided into three periods: the first, the era of 
the Dutch possession ; the second, the era of En¬ 
glish possession, ending with the evacuation of 
the city in 1783; the third, the history of the 
American metropolis from that time to the pres¬ 
ent day. The volume is handsomely illustrated 
with twenty engravings on steel, including por¬ 
traits of several prominent governors of the 
State and generals in the American army, and 
with over eighty wood-engravings. These last 
afford in themselves a curious illustration of the 
progress of history. The pen could not possibly 
describe the changes which two centuries have 
produced as graphically as the artist has done 
by reproducing in fac-simile a view of the city 
of New Amsterdam as it appeared toward the 
middle of the seventeenth century, at which time 
it contained a hundred and twenty houses and 
one thousand inhabitants; nor is the contrast 
less striking which is afforded by a comparison 
of some of the public buildings of even half a 
century ago with those of to-day, or Fulton’s 
first steamboat, the Clermont, with the Thomas 
Powell of to-day. Mr. Stone has had access to 
much original material never before published, 
embracing reported conversations with such men 
as Aaron Burr, Chancellor Livingston, John Jay, 
Eobert Morris, and elosiah Ogden Hoffman. His 
pages give unmistakable evidence that he has 
been careful and conscientious in the examina¬ 
tion of every question, and fearless in the ex¬ 
pression of the results to which his investigations 
have led him. He does not hesitate, for instance. 


to deny to Hendrick Hudson the credit of being 
the first to land on the island of Manhattan, and 
impugns the claim of Eobert Fulton to be the 
inventor of the steamboat. Thus, while his vol¬ 
ume is written in a style whose simplicity and 
perspicuity will render it attractive to the gen¬ 
eral reader, it can also hardly foil to be regard¬ 
ed as a standard history of the city by the stu¬ 
dent. We dare not open the book and attempt 
here to trace the thread of the marvelous changes 
which in two centuries have transformed Man¬ 
hattan Island from a wilderness to a metropolis ; 
but no reader, we think, can peruse this story 
and sigh for the good old times, or doubt that 
this city is, upon the whole, better governed than 
it was seventy, or even fifty years ago, and that 
in proportion to its size it possesses a larger 
measure of intelligence, virtue, and liberality. 
The volume practically closes with an account 
of the overthrow of the “King” in 1871, a hope¬ 
ful consummation of a history which, though 
marred by corruption and crime, is nevertheless 
one of the most striking and brilliant of all the 
remarkable records of municipal progress and 
prosperity. 

We receive from Chase and Town nine 
months’ numbers of an illustrated magazine en¬ 
titled The American Historical Recoi'd and Re¬ 
pertory of Notes or Queries, edited by Benson 
J. Lossing. AVe speak of it as a magazine, 
because it is issued in monthly numbers, and is 
apparently intended to be continued as a perma¬ 
nent monthly publication; but it is otherwise, 
to all intents and purposes, a volume issued in 
monthly parts. There is no man in the coun- 
.try, perhaps, better fitted to edit such a Avork 
than Mr. Lossing. He is an enthusiastic inves¬ 
tigator of history; he has traveled much and 
read much, always with a keen appetite for his¬ 
torical disclosures; he is also an excellent art¬ 
ist ; and these numbers are very rich in narra¬ 
tives and documents gathered from family ar¬ 
chives and recollections which otherwise would 
never probably have seen the light. 

POPULAK SCIENCE. 

AVe have so recently had occasion to speak of 
Sir CiiAiiLES Lyell’s “Elements of Geology” 
that it hardly seems necessary, in calling attention 
to the eleventh edition of his PHnciples of Geolo¬ 
gy (D. Appleton and Co.), to speak at length of 
those traits of his character which make him, in 
our opinion, the most trustworthy of all modern 
writers on science. Unlike most of his contem¬ 
poraries, he has no theories to adA^ocate; his mind 
is eminently judicial, his Avork is that of an inves¬ 
tigator, his interest appears to be aroused chiefly 
to ascertain Avhat are the facts of nature, ^nd he 
records them Avith an impartial and supreme in¬ 
difference respecting their effect upon the con¬ 
flicting dogmas of contending schools. AVe in- 
stinctiA'ely turn, therefore, to see AA'liat in the 
latest additions to this standard Avork Sir Charles 
Lyell has to say in reprd to the recent discus¬ 
sions respecting the origin and geographical dis¬ 
tribution of the races of men. From the debates 
of such Avriters as Darwin, Buchner, MiA'art, and 
AAfollace Ave turn to the calm and impartial sum¬ 
ming up of Sir Charles Lyell Avith a feeling of 
relief akin to that experienced by the jury at the 
end of a long and perplexing trial, Avhen the 
counsel have concluded their forensic displays 
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and the judge rises to deliver his charge. Sir 
Charles Lyell shows that “hunting acts as a 
principle of repulsion, causing men to spread 
with the greatest rapidity over a country until 
the whole is covered with scattered settlements.” 
He gives illustrations from history of accidental 
journeyings by savages in their canoes, drifting 
through the sea distances varying from two hun¬ 
dred to fifteen hundred miles ; and he draws the 
conclusion that if the whole of mankind, with the 
exception of a single family, were now cut off, we 
might expect their descendants “to spread in the 
course of ages over the whole earth, diffused part¬ 
ly by the tendency of population to increase in a 
limited district beyond the means of subsistence, 
and partly by the accidental drifting of canoes 
by tides and currents to distant shores.” He 
concludes that it is reasonable to infer that the 
whole human race has spread from a single start¬ 
ing-point, but asserts that “it does not follow that 
all are descendants of a single pair;” gives a quali¬ 
fied indorsement to the opinion of Professor Agas¬ 
siz that the great divisions of the human race pos¬ 
sess each a distinct parentage; regards it as es¬ 
tablished that man lived upon the earth at a pe¬ 
riod far anterior to that indicated in the Scriptur¬ 
al account of the creation, and that it has risen 
from a lower to a higher state of civilization, its 
earlier stages being those of a rude barbarism. 
He admirably though concisely states some of 
the criticisms of Mr. Wallace, Mr. Mivart, and 
the Duke of Argyle on Mr. Darwin’s theory of 
“natural selection,” and after giving considera¬ 
ble weight to them, and making some abatement 
from Mr. Darwin’s theories in consequence, con¬ 
cludes that Mr. Darwin, without absolutely prov¬ 
ing, has made it appear in the highest degree 
probable tliat the changes of the organic world 
may have been effected by the. gradual, insensi¬ 
ble modification of older pre-existing forms, while 
he strongly protests that “ tlie amount of power, 
wisdom, design, and forethought required for such 
a gradual evolution of life is as great as that which 
is impliedby a multitude of separate, special, and 
miraculous acts of creation.” Finally, lie uncon¬ 
sciously affords an admirable portraiture of his 
own spirit in the following fine description of the 
spirit which should always, but does not always, 
actuate the scientists: “ It is by hiithfully weigh¬ 
ing evidence, without regard to preconceived no¬ 
tions, by earnestly and patiently searching for 
what is true, not what we wish to be true, that 
we have attained that dignity which we may in 
vain hope to claim through the rank of an ideal 
parentage. ” 

FICTION. 

Hope Deferred^ by Eliza F. Pollard (Har¬ 
per and Rrothers), is, as its title indicates, a 
mournful story; but it is not meaningless, nor 
is its moral unneeded at the present day. It is 
a healthful indication that the philosophy which 
advocates low and loose ideas of the marriage 
tie, and the right of man and wife to separate 
\yhenever either imagines that a mistaken affec¬ 
tion has led to the marriage, or that love, though 
once genuine, has grown cold, finds no represen¬ 
tation and no advocate in the modern romance. 
Criticise the novel of the period as we may, and 
question as we may the practice of novel-read¬ 
ing, this much is certain, that the most popular 
novels are those which best represent the higher 
types of character, and the best and noblest sen- I 


timents triumphant in time of trial. If modern 
society were inclined to believe that a pure and 
true love demanded a free divorce, we should 
find this demand interpreted in at least some 
modern novels; whereas, in fact, the most com¬ 
mon lesson of the most popular modern novels 
is fidelity to the marriage vow when once pro¬ 
nounced. In this story there is nothing in the 
character of Marietta, nothing even in her pas¬ 
sionate but jealous love, to bind her unhappy hus¬ 
band to her. If ever uncongeniality of tempera¬ 
ment justifies a divorce, it would be justified in 
the case of Charles and his Roman wife. Yet 
even the most determined apostle of the philoso¬ 
phy of licentiousness, miscalled free love, could 
hardly withhold an involuntary homage to the 
fidelity with which the husband adheres to his 
marriage vow, and, living in the constant sight 
and companionship of the one who alone pos¬ 
sesses his heart, yet scliools not only his conduct 
to bring no dishonor either upon her or upon 
himself, but his heart itself to do his own wife no 
injury. So long as the universal feeling of hu¬ 
manity answers with its amen to such a repre¬ 
sentation of love and marriage, and maintains 
the rights and duties that spring from it, we may 
rest reasonably sure that false philosophy has not 
succeeded in undermining the foundations of true 
love and the home life. 

The Vicar s Daughter^ by George Macdon¬ 
ald (Roberts Brothers), is not so striking a story 
as “Wilfred Cumbermede,” and may not com¬ 
mand so large a circle of readers, but it is in 
every sense a better story. It is complete in its 
structure, unmarred by any melodramatic epi¬ 
sodes, is free from the portrayal of morbid feel¬ 
ing, and both as a story and as a picture of life 
and character is not unnatural. It is announced 
as a sequel to the “Annals of a Quiet Neighbor¬ 
hood” and the “ Sea-board Parish. ” Ethelwyn 
Walton marries an artist and goes to London to 
live, and tlie story is the record of her life there. 
The most striking, if not the central, figure of 
the story is Miss Clare. Critics who imagine 
that a novel must only describe the practicable 
will object that it is not the thing for Christian 
young ladies to choose the haunts of vice for 
their homes for the sake of exercising a Chris¬ 
tian influence on the vicious, which is very true. 
Nevertheless, Miss Clare’s home and work, though 
it represents an impossible ideal, represents 
through it the spirit of true Christian work 
among the outcast, and so is healthful and be¬ 
neficent. The novel is not a great one, and in 
an artistic point of view will not add to George 
Macdonald’s reputation; but it is a good one, 
and is to our thought quite as interesting as its 
more pretentious predecessor, “Wilfred Cum- 
bermede. ” 

No one will pronounce that verdict upon 
Herman Agha (Holt and Williams). Two ele¬ 
ments of interest in this story will attract two 
very different classes of readers. It is emphat¬ 
ically a romance. Its scene is laid in the East, 
the land of romance. The reader is not per¬ 
plexed by any skepticism respecting the possi¬ 
bility of its incidents or the naturalness of its 
characters, since in the land of the Arabian 
Nights^nothing is impossible, nothing is unnat¬ 
ural. The autI;or, indeed, asserts in his preface 
tliat his story “is not fiction, but reality; not 
in^ention, but narration.” If we accept this 
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statement as simple and unalloyed truth, the 
adventures of Herman Aglia afford a new and 
striking illustration of the old adage that ‘‘ truth 
is stranger than fiction.” Love and war, assas¬ 
sination and abduction, are among the threads 
that are woven into this life fiibric. But it is 
not only the novel-readers who will find interest 
in this romance. Its author, Mr. W. G. Pal- 
grave, has made a study of the East, and his 
work on Arabia is the standard authority to 
which all scholars defer. Whatever may be 
thought of the drama, the accessories are un¬ 
questionably admirable. The manners and cus¬ 
toms of the people, the tyranny of government, 
the greed of rulers, the degradation of the mass¬ 
es, the bravery and fidelity of the Bedouins—in 
a word, the social and political civilization of the 
East, are admirably painted by one who uses his 
imagination only to portray in life-like form the 
results of careful and painstaking observation. 
—In the End of the World (Orang-e Judd and 
Co.) Mr. Eggleston introduces his readers to 
the same general scenes and the same style of 
characters which give to the “ Hoosier School¬ 
master” its peculiar freshness. There is no little 
vigor displayed in the portraiture of some of the 
characters, which are drawn somewhat roughly 
withal, but powerfully, and the wiiter has stud¬ 
ied, possibly unconsciousl 3 % the vernacular with 
which he so plentifully fills his dialogue, and 
which is well represented. But the charm of 
the “Hoosier School-master” was in its fresh¬ 
ness ; it was interesting because it opened to the 
American a new world, rather than because that 
world had, except in its novelty, any peculiar 
charm; and if, as we understand is the case, Mr. 
Eggleston has laid down the editorial pen to de¬ 
vote himself to romance-writing, we hope that 
in his next volume he will strike a new vein. 
This is a somewhat narrow one, and it will not 
bear much more working. — The Eustace Dia¬ 
monds (Harper and Brothers) will rank as one 
of Anthony Trollope’s best novels. It is, of 
course, thoroughly English, as most of Trollope’s 
novels are, but it is more original in plot than 
many of them. The chief defect in the book is 
the fitct that there are no characters in it which 
thoroughly secure the reader’s sympathies, unless 
it be Lady Fawn and Lucy Morris, and of these 
the one is not very prominent, and the other is 
certainly rather weak. It is quite the fiishion 
lately to make the “ villain” of the story a woman, 
and Anthony Trollope has adopted the fashion. 
But Lizzie Eustace is not at all an unnatural 
villain, hardly an unwomanly villain, though she 
commits perjury, and comes very near commit¬ 
ting theft; she is only a very natural embodiment 
of feminine selfishness, pride, vanity, and self- 
will, when restrained neither by scruples nor by 
an intelligent appreciation of the consequences 
of wrong-doing. She is, indeed, quite the peer 
of Becky Sharpe, though a totally different sort 
of character. Indeed, we do not now think of 
any-of Trollope’s novels in which the charac¬ 
terization surpasses in vigor of drawing that 
of this his latest work.— Marjorie's Quest (f. R. 
Osgood and Co.) opens well, and promises in 
the outset to be an unusually good novel. But 
the writer falls into the temptation common to 
all novel-writers, display's more ingenuity, as the 
story proceeds, in the construction of an intricate 
and'involved plot than in the elucidation of char¬ 


acter, and loses her hold on our mind before 
the volume ends by the unnaturalness of the in¬ 
cidents, or, rather, of their concurrence in the 
story. Jeanie T. Gould has quite too much 
real ability to be under any necessity of resort¬ 
ing to the somewhat stale artifices of the play¬ 
wrights which mar the artistic value of the last 
half of her story, which is nevertheless interest¬ 
ing, not because of the plot, but in spite of it.— 
We need not say that there are few story-tell¬ 
ers more charming than Miss Mulock, but we 
confess ourselves surprised at the imagination 
which shines and sparkles and plaj^s in the Ad¬ 
ventures of a Brownie (Harper and Brothers), 
and makes it the most delightful of fairy stories 
for the children. “As told to my child,” she 
describes this fairy tale in the title-page. She 
deserves a large circle of childish listeners, and . 
it will be very strange if she does not have it. 
“A brownie is a sober stay-at-home household 
elf” — a mythical creature, more mischievous 
than malicious — a little old man about a foot 
high, all dressed in brown, with a brown face 
and hands, and a brown peaked caj) just the col¬ 
or of a brown mouse; and a very jolly fellow he 
is to have in a household, in spite of some occa¬ 
sionally inconvenient antics, which are generally 
played off on people who deserve some discipline 
for their ill humor, or their slovenly habits and 
careless wa\’s, or for some of the petty vices which 
awaken the righteous indignation of the virtuous 
brownie, who “never does any body any harm 
unless they deserve it.”—Here, too, is another 
collection of fairy stories almost as charming. 
Is It True ? (Harper and Brothers), a new vol¬ 
ume in Miss Mclock’s series of “Books for 
Girls,” pretty in conception, and made prettier 
in the telling, with “a clear thread of right and 
wrong running through it,” and well woven in, 
so that the youthful reader will be tolerably sure 
to get the moral in the story, not to skip a moral 
which has been appended to it. This whole se¬ 
ries is to be warmly commended,* and makes an 
admirable little folks’ library; and that depart¬ 
ment ought to occupy no small proportion of the 
book-shelves of every household. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Charles Nordiioff is a “newspaper man,” 
and possesses the newspaper genius—that is, he 
understands what people want to know, and how 
to select out of abundant material the right top¬ 
ics ; and how, in treating those topics, to deal 
not with the themes on which it is easiest to write, 
but with those on which information is really need¬ 
ed. Hence his California: for Health., Pleas¬ 
ure, and Residence (Hai-per and Brothers), is a 
book both of rare profit and of rare interest. 
There has been a great deal of writing about 
“riding on the rail,” but his chapter on “the 
way out” is the first account we have fallen on, 
brief, succinct, clear, that really tells a stranger 
what a Pullman car is, how it is constructed, 
and how the running of the Pullman cars is ar¬ 
ranged. So in his chapter on Salt Lake City, 
instead of giving us his philosophy about Mor- 
monism, he looks with a practical eye at the 
country and the people. “The soil, though 
good, is full of stones, and I saw a terrace gar¬ 
den of about three acres built up against the hill¬ 
side, which must have cost ten or twelve thou¬ 
sand dollars to prepare.” We read with sur- 
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prise liis statement that “we Americans have 
too much to do to spend our time in boasting;” 
but before we finished his chapter on tlie Cen¬ 
tral Pacific Eailroad we conceded that he had 
made out his case. The whole story of the proc¬ 
ess of its construction is condensed into a sin¬ 
gle chapter, which is crowded with information 
such as must have cost no little trouble to ac¬ 
quire, but it is told so easily and simply that it 
costs no labor to understand. Books of this 
sort are usually marred by one of two faults. 
On the one hand we have the work of the prac¬ 
tical man; he tells you of agricultural products 
and rain-fall and geological formation and min¬ 
eral wealth and population; he embodies the in¬ 
formation of the gazetteers in a volume which 
is dull, and which, therefore, has the reputation 
of being learned. Or we get the product of an 
ordinary newspaper correspondent, who sees what 
is on the surface and puts it down; who writes 
in grandiloquent terms of the scenery of the Cen¬ 
tral Pacific Railroad, but knows nothing of its 
history; who inveighs in general terms against 
Mormonism, but does not understand its prac¬ 
tical workings and industries and daily life; who 
talks in a general way of the luxury of modern 
travel, but leaves you as ignorant as before re¬ 
specting the nature of a hotel car. Mr. Nordholf 
has succeeded in learning those facts which the 
people are interested to know, and in putting 
them in an interesting form. He gives detailed 
directions to the tourist how to make his tour 
comfortable; gives three schedules of three dif¬ 
ferent tours; tells you the cost; gives you some 
pictures, well drawn, with pen and pencil, of the 
scenery on the way; carries you into the Chi¬ 
nese quarters, and introduces you to “John” 
at his theatre; gives you an admirable sketch of 
gold mining. But our space forbids our giving a 
table of contents, and still more our describing 
in detail the features of this admirable book of 
travel. We can only say that it is very nearly 
an ideal traveler’s guide for the American tour¬ 
ist, while its entertaining style and its numerous 
and very handsome illustrations make it equally 
attractive to that great body of Americans who 
can only see California through the eyes of an¬ 
other.—Rev. Elon Eostkr would have produced 
a book of larger usefulness if he had given to his 
New Cyclopedia of Poetical Illustrations (W. L. 
Palmer, Jun., and Co.) a broader scope, and 
made the room for a greater variety of topics by 
giving shorter selections. Ilis book professes to 
be exclusively adapted to “Christian teaching,” 
and for the pulpit and the Sabbath-school it can 
hardly fail to serve a useful purpose ; yet it must 
be very rare that a preacher is justified in quot¬ 
ing poems of ten or twelve stanzas, and of such 
poems there is quite too large a proportion in 
this volume. Under the title “ Despair” is given 
the whole of Hood’s poem, “ One more Unfortu¬ 
nate;” and under the title “Creation” a quota¬ 
tion of two pages and a half from Milton. The 
work of an editor requires rare power of self-de¬ 
nial: he must be willing to reject much that is 
good in order to make room for some things that 
are better. The defects of Mr. Foster’s work re¬ 
sult from an embarrassment of riches; and to 
those whose libraries contain few or no other po¬ 
etical collections, and who desire a book which 
shall supply them at once with poetry for their 
own reading, and with quotations topically ar¬ 


ranged for their work, this book can not fail to 

prove valuable. The true test of such a work 
is in months of use; it is a tool, and must be 
tried before a thoroughly trustworthy judgment 
can be pronounced upon it. The critic can not 
really tell what it is ; he can only tell what it ap¬ 
pears to be. So far as we can judge, not from 
use, but only from an examination of the book, 
its topics are wisely selected and its quotations 
are well classified; and its usefulness is materi¬ 
ally enhanced by the two indexes, that of topics, 
and that of lines and authors, which are append¬ 
ed to the volume.—That gardening is a lOvely 
thing we always believed, and that faith has been 
intensified by reading Anna Wakneii’s Garden¬ 
ing by Myself (A. D. F. Randolph and Co.); that 
it is an easy thing we never believed before, and 
we confess to a grain of skepticism even now. 
However, among many competitors. Miss Warner 
certainly carries oft’ the palm. Her book is ex¬ 
plicit and simple in its directions, does not as¬ 
sume in the reader a knowledge which comes 
only of much experience, nor discourage him oi¬ 
lier by building impracticable air-gardens impos¬ 
sible to realize. It is, in a word, a book of prac¬ 
tical directions concerning practicable achieve¬ 
ments ; and we can give it no higher encomium 
than to say that, having been quite disheartened 
from gardening by previous books, we are going 
to begin straightway after reading this to do 
some gardening by ourselves, with a sanguine 
hope of really accomplishing something.—We 
hardly know what estimate to put upon Sound¬ 
ings, by Lide Mekriwether (Boyle and Chap¬ 
man, Memphis). It is an attempt to awaken 
sympathy for the class of ‘ ‘ lost women” by 
means of a series of what purports to be true 
stories of their experiences of temptation and 
fall, and of their redemption from sin and 
shame. The stories are simple, and have the 
air of truthfulness; there is not the most dis¬ 
tant approximation to sensationalism on the one 
hand, or sentimentalism on the other; and the 
purest heart can find in them no occasion for a 
blush, the impurest nothing to feed a sensual 
imagination. Yet underlying them is the false 
philosophy common to nearly all similar praise¬ 
worthy attempts to induce our Christian charity 
to embrace those who become the most degraded, 
and who therefore most need it. Careful inves¬ 
tigations into the causes of woman’s degradation 
do not justify the belief that her sin and shame 
are generally any thing other than the fruit of 
her own willful wrong-doing. The attempt to pal¬ 
liate the fatal sin, which not only destroys repu¬ 
tation, but also makes a wreck of character, is, 
and always must be, a failure, and the attempt 
by practical philanthropy to rescue from a life 
of iniquity those who have given themselves up 
to it does not confirm the theory of the story¬ 
tellers that they are vainly striving against social 
contempt and aversion to escape from the toils 
with which they are entangled. On the con- 
trar 3 % the percentage that can be induced by 
kindness and conciliation to give up the strange¬ 
ly fascinating life of sin for one of industry and 
virtue, even when the path is opened thereto, is 
sadly small. The lost ones are entitled to our 
Christian sympathies, not, however, as unfortu¬ 
nates, but as sinners; nor will Christian love 
really accomplish much for their rescue till it 
gives up wholly the sentimental conception of 
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abandoned women as unhapp}’’ victims whose 
aspirations toward virtue are denied by society 
and crushed by a remorseless contempt, and 
treats them as ti-uly lost, and needing not only 
to have the paths of viitue opened, but also the 
aspirations to virtue awakened in their souls. — 
Between the years 18G0 and 18G5 Professor 
Tyndall and Mr. Edward Whymper vied 
with each other in an attempt to reach the sum¬ 
mit of the Matterhorn—a peak of the Alps which 
had before been regarded as inaccessible, and was 
by the imagination of the superstitious peasantry 
j)eopled with demons, who, it was confidently as¬ 
serted, would be sure to take due vengeance on 
any mortal bold enough to invade their domin¬ 
ions. The Wandering Jew was supposed to have 
his home in this desolate peak, and a ruined 
city of demons to cover its summit. This su¬ 
pernatural terror was not, however, to deter 
adventurous travelers from attempting to scale 
this peak, which is nearly 15,000 feet high, and 
rises abruptly by a series of cliffs which may 
properly be called precipices nearly a mile above 
the glaciers which surround its base. The records 
of the attempts of these adventurous climbers are 
recorded in two volumes—those of Professor Tyn¬ 
dall in a moderate-sized book with the modest 
title of “ Hours of Exercise among the Alps” (re¬ 
published in this country by D. Appleton and 
Co.), of which we have given our readers some 
account in a previous number of the Magazine, 
those of Mr. Whymper in a finely illustrated vol¬ 
ume with the more suggestive and taking title of 
Scrambles among the Alps (republished by J. B. 
Lippincott and Co.). The American edition does 
not equal, either in the beauty of its typography 
or the exquisite finish of its engravings, the En¬ 
glish original, which is one of the handsomest 
products of the English press; but we should not 
hesitate to declare it a handsome volume did it 
not suffer in comparison with the original, and 
despite that comparison we do not hesitate to 


characterize it as a very attractive book. Nor 
is it doing any dishonor to Professor Tyndall’s 
volume to say that Mr. Whymper, who succeed¬ 
ed in first reaching the top of the Matterhorn, 
has also succeeded in producing by his pen and 
pencil a volume which, to those who are fond of 
adventures, has few equals, and almost no supe¬ 
riors, in the literature of mountain - climbing. 
Mr. M hymper is a genial companion. He is 
bold, but not audacious; a lover of adventure, 
but neither fool-hardy nor a boaster. He is in 
hearty sympathy with nature, and inspires you 
with his own simple but earnest enthusiasm for 
the sublime. No task seems too difficult for him 
to essay, no danger daunts him in the pursuit of 
his object; but he essays no adventure for its 
own sake, never displays his prowess to us, or 
exerts it without an object; is not the man to 
climb a precipitous rock to cut his name upon 
its surface, nor to retreat from before it if it lies 
between him and the summit which he aims to 
reach. He is at once brave and modest, and 
the unconscious simplicity of his narrative of 
dangers, perils, adventures, and escapes adds in¬ 
tensity to the interest of the story, which con¬ 
tains much practical and scientific information.— 
There is a great deal of power in some of Ella 
Wheeler’s poems. Drops of Water (National 
Temperance ^Society), but there would be a great 
deal more if they were not all set to the same 
key. When we take up a volume of poems, it is 
not in the mood with which we take up a vol¬ 
ume of philosophy; we are not content to turn 
it into a series of homilies Ml pointing to the 
same end, and all written ■with the same pinpose 
and embodying the same moral. “Drops of 
Water” are all temperance poems; if set to 
music they would serve a good purpose as a 
temperance glee-book; but in their present 
form they grow wearisome. The author defeats 
her own purpose by the very persistency with 
which she pursues it. 
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MAC CORMAC ON THE ORIGIN OP 
TUBERCULAR CONSUMPTION. 

N 1855 Dr. Mac Cormac presented a theory in 
regard to tubercular disease of the lungs, or 
consumption, in which he maintained that this 
disease is caused solely by breathing air which 
has already passed through the lungs of man or 
other animals (or, otherwise, air that is deficient 
in oxygen), the inhalation of air already respired 
being* accompanied by the retention of unoxid¬ 
ized carbon, or the dead, poisonous carbon, with¬ 
in the body of the organism. This effete mat¬ 
ter he considers to be the starting-point in the 
tubercle. He does not think that it forms the 
tubercle itself, but constitutes the poison from 
which tubercular disease takes its origin. 

His deduction from this is to the effect that 
the greatest care must be taken to secure an am¬ 
ple supply of fresh air, especially in cases where 
numbers of persons are obliged, by cold weather 
or other causes, to occupy a limited space to¬ 
gether, and in which a proper provision for a 
constant supply of fresh air has not been made. 


He believes that the predominance of tubercular 
disease in northern latitudes is not due to a tend¬ 
ency in the climate itself to produce this condi¬ 
tion, but to the greater liability to huddling to¬ 
gether for purposes of warmth, although it is 
probable that a diseased condition or irritation 
of the lungs in such cases may increase the mor- 
bification of the poisonous material. Where, in 
consequence of the mildness of the climate, per¬ 
sons are induced to live a great deal out-of-doors, 
or where the houses are not closed up to such a 
degree as to exclude the external air, or prevent 
its free passage, this disease becomes compara¬ 
tively unknown. He, indeed, encourages open 
windows and draughts of air, especially at night, 
if the body be well covered. 

ZUCCATOR COPYING MACHINE. 

The electro-chemical copying-press devised by 
Signor Eugenio de Zuccator, of Padua, has been 
materially improved since its first announce¬ 
ment, and now bids fair to realize measurably 
the object of a simple and ready method of 
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multiplying any writing, printing, or drawing, by 
electro-chemical action, for the use of editors, 
telegraphers, reporters, etc. The copying-press 
itself differs but little from the screw-press in 
ordinary use, the difference being mainly in 
having the upper bed composed of a plate of 
copper, and the lower of a plate of copper 
tinned, both on mahogany beds, the upper being 
attached to the solid iron press by clips, and the 
lower being made to slide out. These two plates 
are placed in the ordinary way in the circuit of 
a battery, so that when brought into close prox¬ 
imity by the action of a screw the circuit is com¬ 
pleted, and the current established over the whole 
surfaces. 

A steel plate is coated with an insulating var¬ 
nish, and upon this the writing or drawing is 
traced. When this plate is interposed in the 
circuit, the current of electricity is confined to 
those portions deprived of the insulating surface, 
and leaves a record of its passage by its contin¬ 
ued action on the steel plate and on sheets of 
copying paper, especially prepared and dampened 
with a solution of prussiate of potash. The elec¬ 
trolytic action causes the formation of the ferro- 
prussiate, or “Prussian blue,” producing a per¬ 
fect fac-simile of the original manuscript or de¬ 
sign upon the varnished surface of the plate. 

The movable steel plates on which the writing 
or drawing to be copied is made must be thor¬ 
oughly cleaned and well and evenly varnished, 
care also being taken, by a firm and steady press¬ 
ure on the style, to remove the varnish, leaving 
the writing, printing, or other pattern, in bright 
steel on a raised ground of varnish, affording 
perfect insulation every where on the surface. 
Any number of sheets, from one to six, can be 
placed one upon the other, after being dampened 
with the solution, and by interposing these in the 
circuit, screwing the press down so as to secure 
a proper contact, and by establishing the circuit, 
one wire being connected with the upper bed 
and the other with the lower, the desired result 
is accomplished in a few seconds. 

PKOCTOE ON PHYSICAL OBSERVATORIES. 

Mr. Richard A. Proctor,' in an article on Na¬ 
tional Observatories for the Study of the Physics 
of Astronomy, refers to the communication of 
Colonel Strange, made to the British Association 
last year, urging the propriety on the part of the 
government of establishing observatories for the 
study of the aspect and changes of aspect of the 
sun, moon, and planets, on the ground that the 
establishments already in operation confine them¬ 
selves too much to determining the position and 
motions, real or apparent, of the celestial bodies. 

Colonel Strange, in urging his project, calls at¬ 
tention to the great uncertainty that has hitherto 
prevailed in regard to climatological laws, and 
promises that, if observatories are established 
especially for the purpose, there is a strong prob¬ 
ability that the systematic study of the sun will 
throw useful light upon climatological conditions. 
To this Mr. Proctor rejoins that while all weather 
changes may be traced to the sun’s influence, the 
idea that we shall ever be able, by studying the 
spots, the Ihcultc, the prominences, or the chro¬ 
matosphere, of the sun, to interpret the phenomena 
of the weatlier, appears demonstrably incorrect. 
While the sun’s diurnal course accounts for the 
seasonal changes, we yet know that the weather 


of any single day is almost wholly independent 
of the general character due to the season. A 
season may be exceptionally cold or hot in one 
portion of the earth, while in another precisely 
the opposite characteristics will prevail, although 
subjected to the same solar conditions. 

Even if the direct action of the sun were more 
obviously recognizable in its general effects, yet, 
inasmuch as, in the length and breadth of En¬ 
gland—a mere speck on the earth’s surface—the 
greatest variety of weather is commonly experi¬ 
enced, it is surely hopeless to attempt to predict 
the conditions which will prevail in any one 
country where the solar relations exhibit such 
and such a character; and short of this no pre¬ 
diction would be of the least use to man. Even 
if there is the slightest prospect of our being able 
to do so much as this, of what practical use would 
it be to know that a storm will rage on a certain 
day, if it is as likely to occur in Russia as in the 
United States, or in India as in China? 

Mr. Proctor also takes occasion to rebuke 
those who have sneered at the labor bestowed 
by meteorologists in tabulating and reducing a 
regular series of observations upon the weather, 
and remarks that even though we may not, at 
present, have the means of interpreting meteor¬ 
ological relations, we must know what these re¬ 
lations actuall}’’ are; or, in other words, we must 
have those long arrays of tabulated figures— 
thermometric, barometric, wind-recording, etc. 
—if we are to understand the cause or causes 
of changes in the direction of the wind, in the 
prevalence of cloud, in temperature, barometric 
pressure, etc. Although but little has hitherto 
come of these records, compared with the labor 
bestowed upon them, and though we may be 
under the impression that little ever will be the 
result, yet, if ever the great mysteries of me¬ 
teorology are solved, these tables will have ful¬ 
filled their purpose. To cease to make them, he 
thinks, is to admit that these mysteries are in¬ 
scrutable. 

CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF CLEAN AND 
FOUL SALMON. 

Every one conversant with the fish is aware 
of the great difference in taste and value between 
what are called the clean and foul salmon; and 
Professor Christison has endeavored to deter¬ 
mine the precise nature of the difference, by 
means of chemical analysis. The most prom¬ 
inent indication was the occurrence of a large 
percentage of oil in the clean salmon, and a defi¬ 
ciency in that of the poorer qualities. As a 
mean of the examinations made by Ih-ofessor 
Christison, he states that in clean salmon there 
are 18.53 per cent, of oil, 10.70 percent, nitrog¬ 
enous matter, 0.88 per cent, saline matter, and 
of water (50.89 per cent. ; while in foul salmon 
the amount of oil was only 1.25 per cent., and of 
water 80.88 per cent., the saline and nitrogenous 
matter not being materially different, although 
the latter was somewhat diminished. 

RECENT UPHEAVAL OF THE PATAGONIAN 
COAST. 

In illustration of the recent upheaval of cer¬ 
tain portions of the South American coast. Pro¬ 
fessor Agassiz, speaking in a letter to Professor 
Peirce of the geology of the Straits of Magellan, 
remarks that about a mile back from the shore, 
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near Possession Bay, he found, at a height of 
nearly 150 feet above the sea-level, a salt pond, 
which, to his very great surprise, contained ma¬ 
rine shells, some of them still living, of species 
common in the adjacent ocean waters. The 
most abundant were Fusus, Mytilus^ Buccinum^ 
Patella, etc., occurring in apparently the same 
numerical relation as in the waters of the bay. 

The period at which this upheaval took place 
could not be determined; but it certainly could 
not be very remote, in view of the fact that so 
many specimens were still living. The pond ap¬ 
pears to become nearh’’ dry in the winter season, 
the small quantity of water remaining in it being 
intensely saline. 

ABSORPTION OF METALLIC SALTS BY WOOL. 

A memoir on the absorption of metallic salts 
by wool when mordanted, submitted by Profess¬ 
or M. P. Ilavrez, was very favorably received 
by the Royal Society in Brussels. The action 
of the mordants—which usually have alum as a 
basis—is not confined to making the coloring 
principle insoluble and thus fixing it upon the 
tissue, but also imparts to the tint purity and in¬ 
tensity of color. The way of proceeding has al¬ 
ways been empirical, as the influence of the many 
possible modifications has never been fully as¬ 
certained. Mr. Havrez, in experimenting with 
tepid and boiling solutions of alum of different 
strength, used the salt in eleven difterent pro¬ 
portions, gradually increasing the amount from 
one-twentieth of one per cent, of the quantity of 
wool to 100 per cent. The feeble solutions had 
an alkaline reaction; those more impregnated 
were acid. The cause of this diflerence Mr. 
Ilavrez at first attributed to traces of soda re¬ 
tained in the wool, to lime in the water used 
for washing, and finally to the presence of am¬ 
monia, resulting from the alteration of the ge¬ 
latinous principle of the wool. Mr. Stas then 
pointed out, as the true cause, the dissociation 
of the alum, and the extended experiments of 
Mr. Havrez have confirmed this supposition. 
Diluted solutions of sulphate of iron and copper 
give entirely analogous results. As to the in¬ 
fluence of the different conditions in which the 
solution of the mordant is applied, Mr. H. found, 
first, that lime dissolved in the water acts like a 
diminution of the mordant; second, that the 
presence of free acid in small quantity does not 
prevent dissociation, but reduces the amount of 
alumina absorbed by the wool; third, that most 
diluted solutions of alum, at the highest tem¬ 
perature, and by their long-continued action, 
produce the most extended dissociation and fix 
the most alumina. Besides, the ratio of the 
quantity of wool operated on to that of the alum 
applied is of greater influence than the propor¬ 
tion of the solvent to the alum. 

In summing up, Mr. H. maintains that the 
elements of the mordants, separated by disso¬ 
ciation, are gradually and very unequally absorb¬ 
ed by the wool, so that the whole process ap¬ 
pears as a kind of dialysis, in which the wool 
acts the part of the porous body. 

GENERATION OF EELS. 

Much uncertainty prevails in regard to the 
mode of generation of eels, and many contra¬ 
dictory views have been presented, none of them 
bearing the test of critical examination. This 


animal foms a remarkable exception to the 
characteristics of the anadromous fish, such as 
the shad, salmon, etc., which run up from the 
sea as mature fish, and spawn in the fresh-water 
and return again; their young remaining for a 
time, then visiting the sea, also to return to the 
rivers when the sexual instinct seizes them. The 
eel, on the contrary, spawns in the sea, and the 
young run up into fresh-water and pass the pe¬ 
riod of immaturity, then going down to the sea 
and remaining there, their young in turn pursu¬ 
ing the same round. 

It is now announced by Ercolani, an Italian 
physiologist, that the eel is really a perfect her¬ 
maphrodite ; that the genitals are only complete¬ 
ly developed at sea, during the month of Decem¬ 
ber ; the ovaries and testes being together in the 
same animal, with spermatozoa; and he believes 
that the ova are fertilized there before their emis¬ 
sion from the body. This is a very remarkable 
statement, but one that may, perhaps, prove to 
be correct; at any rate, it comes nearer to solv¬ 
ing the problem of the generation of the eel than 
any suggestion that has hitherto been made. 

OCCURRENCE OF ASPHALTS. 

Professor Newberry, in an article published in 
the Avierican Chemist upon the asphalts, ex¬ 
presses the opinion that, without exception, they 
are more or less perfectly solidified products of 
the spontaneous evaporation of petroleum. In 
many instances the process of the formation of 
asphalt may be witnessed as it takes place in 
nature, and, in oil stills, varieties of asphalt are 
constantly produced. These are undistinguish- 
able from the natural ones. 

Among the most important of our asphaltic 
minerals are the Albertite and Grahamite—the 
first from New Brunswick, the second from West 
Virginia. Both occur in fissures opened across- 
their bedding in strata of carboniferous age. 
There is little room for doubt that the fissures 
which contain the asphalt have afforded con¬ 
venient reservoirs into which petroleum has 
flowed, and from which all the lighter parts 
have been removed by evaporation. ISimilar de¬ 
posits, of less magnitude, are known in Colorado, 
Arkansas, Ohio, and Kentucky. In Southern 
California, Western Canada, and elsewhere, as¬ 
phalt may still be seen passing through the proc¬ 
ess of formation from petroleum, and especially 
in Santa Barbara and San Luis Obispo, where 
the accumulations of asphalt are well known to 
geologists. It also occurs on the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico; but it is in Trinidad, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Newberry, that we must look for the 
greater part of the supply that is likely to be re¬ 
quired for various purposes, especially those con¬ 
nected with road-making. The quantity appears 
to be inexhaustible, and the quality is the veiy 
best; and its accessibility to the sea-ports of the 
United States renders its transportation so cheap 
that it may be furnished, to the Atlantic cities 
especially, at much less cost than any of the as¬ 
phalts from the interior. 

RILEY ON THE BARK-LOUSE OF THE APPLE- 
TREE. 

At the meeting of the St. Louis Academy of 
Sciences on the 17th of June last Mr. C. V. 
Riley announced the interesting discovery of the 
male of the mussel - shaped bark-louse of the 
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apple-tree {Mytilaspis conchiformis, Gruelin), 
and exhibited specimens and drawings. This 
is the insect that produces the so-called “scur¬ 
vy” on apple-trees, and in the more Northern 
and Western States has been one of the most 
injurious of our orchard pests for many years 
past. Yet, common and injurious as it is, en¬ 
tomologists have been endeavoring in vain for a 
cpiarter of a century to discover the male. Re¬ 
cently in the Northwestern States, which have 
suffered most from this insect, it has suddenly 
become harmless, and is fast dying out and be¬ 
ing exterminated by its natural enemies, while 
in that part of Missouri where the male has been 
discovered it is increasing rapidly. Mr. Riley 
concludes that organic reproduction is the more 
normal with this insect, but that, as with the 
closely allied plant-lice (aphidte), tlie male ele¬ 
ment is occasionally required to prevent degen¬ 
eracy. 

NATUEE OF CHLORAL HYDRATE. 

According to Meyer and Dulk, chloral hydrate 
is in reality ethylene-glycol, chloral alcoholate 
being the ethylic ether of the same substance. 

NATURE OF THE BLUE COLORING MATTER 
OF FISHES. 

Pouchet has been investigating the cause of 
the blue color of certain fishes, which, as is well 
known, is extremely brilliant in certain species. 
In confining his attention to the French species 
exhibiting this color, he refers the characteristic 
in question to a constant anatomical cause. Be¬ 
neath the skin of the portion of the fish so col¬ 
ored there is always a layer, more or less thick, 
of small ovoid or irregularly circular minute 
bodies, yellow by transmitted light, which are 
the product of the complementary blue color in 
diffused light. These he calls iridescent bodies, 
from certain analogies with anatomical elements 
found in the cephalopods and some aeephala. 
The diameter of these irideseent bodies varies 
from two to four or five thousandths of a millim¬ 
eter. In the Callionymus they are larger than 
elsewhere, and each is seen to be formed of a pile 
of extremely delicate lamellm applied one upon 
the other, but readily separable under the field 
of the microseope. This blue color, comple¬ 
mentary of the yellow, Pouchet considered to be 
due to a kind of fluorescence. 

WATER SUPPLY OF NISMES, ON THE RHONE. 

In 18GG M. Dumont presented to the Aeade- 
my of Sciences of Paris a sketch of a project 
for supplying the city of Nismes with drinking- 
water from the Rhone, filtered naturally. In 
1872 he announces to the same body a satisfac¬ 
tory completion of his labor, by means of which 
there is a daily supply of over 37,000 cubic yards, 
or 130 gallons to each inhabitant. In an in¬ 
dustrial and scientific point of view, the impor¬ 
tance of the work just completed presents three 
elasses of interesting facts. First, the natural 
filtration of the waters of the Rhone by a sub¬ 
terranean and lateral gallery of 555 yards in 
length, and 33 feet wide inside, the largest 
known at the present time. Second, the tlirow- 
ing up of this water by two steam-engines of 
200 horse-power each to a distance of 11,000 
yards, by a single discliarge pipe of a little over 
three inches interior diameter. This conduit, 
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which presents numerous infleetions in its 
course, is commanded by a great reservoir forty- 
six feet in height, upon which the pumps act, 
not directly, but after having worked on small 
reservoirs joined to the latter. The interven¬ 
tion of these manifold reservoirs, and the estab¬ 
lishment of numerous emptiers of the air, at all 
projecting points, have had the effect of render¬ 
ing very manageable the immense column of 
water, the weight of which is nearly 5000 tons, 
the elevation at this distance amounting to 240 
feet. 

The amount of fuel required for these engines, 
which are vertical, with direct movement, is 2.21 
pounds of coal an hour for each horse-power. 
The entire initial expense of this hydraulic ar¬ 
rangement, including the necessary machinery, 
was about $1,200,000. 

The hypothesis upon which M. Dumont pro¬ 
ceeded in undertaking his labors, so satisfacto¬ 
rily accomplished, was that there exists under 
the gravel and sands of the Rhone, and under 
the course of all waters of an analogous nature, 
a volume of water perfectly clarified (really an 
inferior and subterranean river), and that these 
gravels, etc., are genuine filters, which cleanse 
themselves by a double process, their product 
being always the same. The labors executed by 
the author at Lyons and elsewhere have proved 
to him the correctness of these views, and ena¬ 
bled him to establish the true principles which 
should be taken into consideration in the execu¬ 
tion of similar labors. These are, first, to give 
the preference to lateral galleries instead of fil¬ 
tering basins; second, to bring these galleries 
as near as possible to the principal current of 
the river; third, to give these galleries the lar¬ 
gest interior diameter possible; and fourth, to 
build the abutments up to the level of the low- 
water mark only, and make the layer of the fil¬ 
tering frame-work in the form of a cradle. 

CHONDRINE IN THE TISSUES OF TUNICATES. 

According to Dr. Schafer the tissues of the 
tunicate mollusks contain a substance which in 
its properties and percentage of nitrogen corre¬ 
sponds closely to chondrine, usually considered 
a characteristic attribute of the vertebrata. 

DENTRITIC MARKS ON PAPER. 

According to Mr. Liversidge the minute den- 
tritic marks frequently noticed on paper, to 
which various observers have assigned a vege¬ 
table origin, are actually inorganic; blow-inpe 
examinations, supplemented by special tests, 
showing that they consist mainly of sulphide of 
copper. These usually have a nucleus, which 
consists of a minute particle of copper or brass, 
and probably derived from some part of the ma¬ 
chinery used in the manufiicture of the paper. 

CHANGE OF TEMPERATURE IN THE 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 

Mr. Iloworth has been engaged for some time 
on a series of papers discussing the changes that 
have taken place to. the present time in regard 
to the distribution of land and water, and the 
consequent effect upon the climate. He finds 
that the result has been a great increase in the 
amount of cold in the far north, rendering re¬ 
gions such as those of East Greenland, once ca- 
I pable of supporting a considerable population, 
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now entirely uninhabitable, and literally covered 
the year round with snow and ice. He says, 
however, that while the evidence is overpowering 
that the climate has been growing more severe 
in the highest latitudes, there is a great deal of 
evidence to show the cold has decreased else- 
w'here, and that, especially in view of the ac¬ 
counts given of the climate of Gaul and Ger¬ 
many in the Roman times, we can not but admit 
that there has been a great improvement since 
that date. Thus we are told of winters when 
the Danube and Rhine were frequently frozen 
over, and of the occurrence of the reindeer and 
moose in localities for south of their present hab¬ 
itat. Ovid laments over the fearful severity of 
his jdace of exile on the coast of Thrace, and re¬ 
fers to the occurrence of white foxes there, and 
contemporaneous references corroborate his state¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Howorth inquires whether, even within 
the prehistoric period, the circumpolar climate 
may not have been very temperate, when that of 
more southern latitudes was very severe. We 
know, in fact, that during the miocene period 
Greenland once possessed a climate not dissimi¬ 
lar to that of the Eastern United States, as shown 
in the occurrence of numerous species of trees 
of large size, some of them, like our cypress, etc., 
absolutely identical with our forest vegetation of 
the present day. Mr. Howorth also refers to 
the general impression among whalers that ex¬ 
cessively severe winters in the more temperate 
latitudes are accompanied by an unusual degree 
of mildness in the more northern latitudes. 

This we accept as an augury in fovor of Cap¬ 
tain klall’s exploration, since the winter of 1871- 
72 was one of the severest on record of late years; 
and should Mr. Howorth’s suggestion be correct, 
the captain should have enjoyed an unusual free¬ 
dom from snow and ice, permitting him to prose¬ 
cute his researches to great advantage. 

CYCLONES IN THE PACIFIC. 

Mr. Whitmer, in referring to a paper by IMr. 
I\Iurphy in Nature on the scarcity of cyclones in 
the Pacific, remarks that there is rarely a year 
without at least one cyclone passing through, or 
in the neighborhood of, one of the Feejee, Samoan, 
or Hervey group of islands. He states that the 
cyclone season extends over the greater part of 
the period during which the sun is south of^ the 
equator; consequently, w'hen the trade-winds 
from the north reach farthest south, they are 
most prevalent about the middle, or a little later 
than the middle, of the season, rarely earlier 
than December or January. They are usually 
preceded for a few days by strong northerly 
winds; and if during such winds a sudden fall 
of the barometer occur, this is considered a sure 
indication of an approaching cyclone. 

POLLAKD ON SEASICKNESS. 

Doctor Pollard, in a paper in the British Med¬ 
ical Journal upon seasickness, remarks that two 
opposite theories have been suggested as explain¬ 
ing its cause; one that it arises from a depress¬ 
ing effect on the brain produced by the motion 
of the vessel, for which the remedy would be 
lying so as to obtain an increased supply of blood 
to the brain ; the other, supported by Sir J. Al- 
derson, that increase of blood in the brain is the 
real cause, an analogy being drawn between the 


blood in its vessels and the mercury of a barom¬ 
eter. 

The most probable theory of seasickness is 
that held by Dr. Carpenter, Mr. Bain, and other 
writers, who consider that the mental and bodily 
prostration and the other symptoms arise from 
the continued action on the brain of a certain set 
of sensations, more particularly the sensation of 
want of support. This feeling, arising from the 
sudden loss of support, as when the footing, or 
any prop that we lean upon, suddenly gives way, 
is of the most disagreeable kind. 

The jihenomena of seasickness appear to be 
due to the constant repetition of this feeling of , 
loss of support consequent on the pitching and ' 
rolling of the ship, more particularly the for¬ 
mer. If, therefore, seasickness arises from cer¬ 
tain impressions on the senses, the theory of its 
prevention is to render these impressions as fee¬ 
ble as possible. Application of the mind to an 
engrossing book will keep it off for a short pe¬ 
riod ; but this answers only a temporary purpose. 

To lessen the impressions as much as possible 
the patient should preserve the recumbent pos¬ 
ture as near the centre of the ship as practica¬ 
ble ; he should lie on a thickly padded couch, so 
as to diminish the vibration. Fresh air should 
be admitted in order to remove bad smells. The 
«yes should be shaded, and as much noise as 
possible shut out. As regards drugs, the most 
rational suggestion is that of Dr. Doring, of Vi¬ 
enna, that a full dose of hydrate of chloral 
should be taken shortly before the vessel starts; 
and, even in long voyages, the repeated use of 
this medicine will insure comfortable nights 
without the disagreeable after-effects of opium 
and chloroform. 

MINERAL SPERM-OIL. 

Mr. Hayes calls the attention of American 
chemists to the value, for illuminating purposes, 
of a heavy oil obtained from petroleum, and 
known in the trade as MorriU’s mineral sperm- 
oil. This, it is claimed, has the advantage of 
being as safe as sperm-oil in combustion. It is 
sufficiently thin to fill the wicks perfectly, but is 
so far from being a volatile oil that it is com¬ 
paratively inodorous, and will not take fire • at 
any temperature below 300° F. Flames of 
considerable size, such as a large ball of wick- 
ing-yarn, saturated with oil and ignited, when 
plunged beneath the surface of this oil, pre¬ 
viously heated to the temperature of boiling 
water, are extinguished at once. It burns free¬ 
ly in the German student lamps, and with great 
brilliancy from the ‘ ‘ d ual burner. ” The patentee 
of this oil estimates that 00,000 gallons can be 
manufactured per day, or about one-fourth of 
the whole product of petroleum. This is more 
than twice the whole product of the sperm and' 
whale oils in the best days of the fishery in this 
country. 

TESTING ANIMAL FLUIDS. 

According to Mr. J. A. Wanklyn, the differ¬ 
ential action of potassic hydrate and potassium 
permanganate may serve as a method to distin¬ 
guish between various animal fluids. When 
these are evaporated down with excess ofpotassa 
solution, and then maintained for some time at 
150°, a certain proportion of ammonia is evolved; 
and if the residue be now boiled with an alkaline 
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solution of potassium permanganate, a further 
definite quantity of ammonia is given off, the 
relative amount of ammonia evolved by these 
two additions being constant for the same animal 
fluid. The author has examined by this method 
urine, milk, blood, white of egg, and gelatine, 
the latter of which gives but a mere trace of 
ammonia by treatment with caustic potash. It 
would be possible by this process to distinguish 
between a spot of milk and one of white of egg 
on a cambric handkerchief. 

SOLIDIFICATION OF SOLUTIONS IN COUNTRY 
AIR, 

According to Tomlinson, supersaturated saline 
solutions, which would instantly solidify if ex¬ 
posed to the air of a room, may be kept for many 
hours in the open air of the country without crys¬ 
tallization, even newly sprouted leaves not acting 
as nuclei. 

ALLEGED GIGANTIC PIKE. 

Among the stock curiosities of the literature 
of fishes may be mentioned the story referred to 
in “ Walton’s Complete Angler,” that a pike was 
taken in 1497, in a fish-pond near Heilbronn, in 
Suabia, with a ring fixed in its gills, on which 
were engraved the words, “I am the fish which 
Frederick the Second, Governor of the World, 
put into this pond 5th October, 1233 by which 
it would appear that this fish had then lived 260 
years. This fish was said to have been nine¬ 
teen feet in length, and to have weighed 350 
pounds. 

Mr. Frank Buckland remaps that he has at 
present in his possession a painting of great an¬ 
tiquity which professes to be a portrait of the 
identical fish, and bearing an inscription corre¬ 
sponding somewhat to that referred to above. 
The length, however, of the fish represented is 
four feet nine inches; the ring around the neck 
measured ten and a half inches, and the fish 
would probably weigh about fifty pounds. What 
the facts may really be in regard to the fish in 
question it is, of course, impossible to state; al¬ 
though it may be reasonably doubted whether 
any thing like the age mentioned could have 
been attained, and the length of nineteen feet 
must evidently be an exaggerated statement. 

SOLUBILITY OF SALTS AND GASES IN WATER. 

M. Tourmasi communicates to Les Mondes 
the following laws in reference to the solubility 
of salts and of simple gases in water, which he 
thinks he has established, but for which he de¬ 
sires additional verification. These are as fol¬ 
lows: First, for salts belonging to the same 
chemical formula (as sulphates, bromides, etc.) 
the coefficients of solubility are in direct ratio 
to their specific heat; one exception only, so far, 
has been met with, namely, chloride of manga¬ 
nese. Second, for simple gases the case is just 
the reverse from that of salts, namely, that their 
solubility in water is in inverse ratio to their 
specific heat. 

NEW MODE OF PRINTING GOODS. 

Mr. Vial presented to the Academy of Sci¬ 
ences, in Paris, a new method of printing upon 
fabrics by means of metallic precipitation. An 
illustration of the process is seen if we take a 
piece of linen, cotton, or silk fabric, and soak it | 


for a time in a solution of nitrate of silver. Aft¬ 
er exposing this to the air for a short time for 
the purpose of partially drying, if we place above 
it a coin, or a casting of zinc, lead, or copper, the 
nitrate will be decomposed in places where con¬ 
tact has been effected and the silver immediate¬ 
ly precipitated in the form of a black powder, 
representing the image upon the coin in its mi¬ 
nutest details, and in a faithful, distinct, and 
indelible manner. Every time the coin is placed 
upon the moist cloth the impression will be re¬ 
peated instantaneously and perfectly, this not 
being the result of the application of color, but a 
chemical phenomenon exhibited by the simple 
contact of the salt and the metal, whatever be 
the delicacy or extent of the point of contact, 
and the deposition of the silver is made with 
such intensity as to strike almost entirely through 
the material. 

Simple washing with water will remove from 
the cloth the undecomposed salt. The tint of 
the impression may be varied at will, from pale 
gray to intense black, according to the proj)or- 
tions of the silver and the material used as a 
precipitant. In general it is^ black, in propor¬ 
tion to the affinity it has for oxygen, and the de¬ 
gree to which it is removed from the silver. 
The process of Mr. Vial is presented by him to 
the consideration of scientific and practical men 
for their experiments, and he feels quite sure 
that it will take a place of great importance in 
the arts of printing and dyeing. 

KIRKWOOD ON COMETS AND METEORS. 

Professor Daniel Kirkwood, in a communica¬ 
tion to Nature relative to the late paper of Schi¬ 
aparelli upon comets, calls attention to an arti¬ 
cle published by himself in the Danville Quar- 
terhj Review^ for July, 1861, in which the fol¬ 
lowing propositions were maintained: 

1. That meteors and meteoric rings “are the 
debris of ancient but now disintegrated comets, 
whose matter has become distributed around their 
orbits.” 

2. That the separation of Biela’s comet, as 
it approached the sun in December, 1845, w'as 
but one in a series of similar processes, which 
would probably continue until the individual 
fragments would become invisible. 

3. That certain luminous meteors have en¬ 
tered the solar system from the interstellar 
spaces. 

4. That the orbits of some meteors and peri¬ 
odic comets have been transformed into ellipses 
by planetary perturbation. 

5. That numerous facts—some observed in 
ancient and some in modern times—have been 
decidedly indicative of cometary disintegration. 

In reference to these propositions Professor 
Kirkwood remarks that, though stated as theory 
in 1861, they have since been confirmed as un¬ 
doubted facts. 

NEW FOSSIL DEER. 

Mr. Boyd Dawkins, in a paper on the fossil 
deer of the forest bed of Norfolk and Sufiblk, 
describes a new species under the name of C. 
verticornis, which has certain characters ally¬ 
ing it to the Irish elk, and which it must also 
have rivaled in size. In this new species the 
base of the antler is set on the head very ob¬ 
liquely ; immediately above it springs the cylin- 
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drical brow tyne, which suddenly curves down¬ 
ward and inward; immediately above the hrow 
t 3 rTie the beam is more or less cylindrical, be¬ 
coming gradually flattened. A third flattening 
tyne springs on the anterior side of the beam, 
and immediately above it the broad crown ter¬ 
minated in two or more points. No tyne is 
thrown off on the posterior side of the antler, 
and the sweep is uninterrupted from the antler 
base to the first point of the crown. 

IS CHLOEAL AN ANTIDOTE TO STEYCHNINE ? 

Ore has been repeating the experiment of 
Dr. Liebreich in reference to the availability of 
strychnine as an antidote of chloral, and he has 
come to the conclusion that, however the fact 
may be in this respect, Liebreich’s expeiiments 
are insufficient to prove his assertion, especially 
in consideration of the fact that a hypodermic 
injection neither of chloral nor of strychnine, in 
the proportions used by him, is necessarily fatal 
to rabbits. 

PUEPUEOPHYL, A DEEIVATIVE OF 
CHLOEOPHYL. 

If we boil chlorophyl with potash lye for a 
quarter of an hour we shall have a mixture of a 
green color, which may be filtered, and hydro¬ 
chloric acid added. As soon as the potash is 
neutralized a precipitate is produced ; and on 
adding more acid the liquid becomes of a bright 
grass-green color; and when again neutralized 
with carbonate of lime a green precipitate is 
formed, constituting a new substance, which has 
been called pxirpuroplujl. This, when washed 
■with water and covered with alcohol, assumes a 
fine purple tint, and is turned green by ammonia. 

BLUE COLOE FEOM BOLETUS. 

In the course of some recent experiments Dr. 
Phipson has ascertained that a certain blue col¬ 
or, produced by the action of hypochlorite of 
lime on the alcoholic solution of a yellowish col¬ 
oring matter of Boletus luridus, etc. (species of 
fungi), may be reproduced almost exactly from 
phenol, which renders it probable that the vege¬ 
table blue in question belongs to the phenyl 
group. 

APPLICATION OF DISINFECTANTS. 

According to the experiments of a committee 
of the Academy of Sciences of Paris in refer¬ 
ence to disinfectants, it was ascertained that the 
first place among the agents destructive of infec¬ 
tious germs should be assigned to hyponitrous 
acid. This, how’ever, being very poisonous, 
must be used with great precaution. It is said 
to be especially applicable for the disinfection of 
apartments in which cases of small-pox, yellow 
fever, or other grave diseases have existed. Be¬ 
fore using this substance all crevices of the 
doors, windows, and fire-places should be care¬ 
fully pasted up with paper. Acid fumes are to 
be generated by placing two quarts of water in 
earthen vessels of about ten quarts capacity for a 
small room, and adding to the water about three 
pounds of ordinary nitric acid and ten ounces of 
copper filings. Should the room be large, pro¬ 
portionally larger vessels should be employed. 
After starting the operation the door of entrance 
should be carefully sealed, and the room left un¬ 
disturbed for forty-eight hours. Great care 


must be taken on entering the room after the op¬ 
eration, so as to avoid breathing the acid. Car¬ 
bolic acid may also be used to great advantage 
by mixing it with sand or sawdust in the pro¬ 
portion of one part to three. This may be placed 
in earthen pots as above. 

PEEHISTOEIC (?) IN AMEEICA. 

Several years ago General James H. Carleton, 
U.S. A., visited the abandoned drift of the Han¬ 
over copper mine, on the side of a mountain ten 
miles northeast from Eort Bayard, Grant Coun- 
ty. New Mexico. The passage was made 
through a body of earth to reach the solid rock. 
At the distance of twenty-five feet from the 
mouth, and where the earth overhead was per¬ 
haps equally thick, a portion of the dirt roof had 
fallen away, and revealed an object which, on ex¬ 
amination, proved to be the cranial portion of an 
inverted human skull. With a bowie-knife the 
general broke off a considerable portion of the 
calivarium, the remainder being imbedded so 
firmly that he could nofc remove it. 

He was unable to determine whether the rest 
of the skeleton was there or not, but is satisfied 
as to the completeness of the cranium. In his 
visit he was accompanied by Governor Robert 
B. Mitchell and Hon. Charles P. Cleaver, both 
of whom were cognizant of the circumstances. 
The fragments of the skull obtained by him were 
presented to David L. Huntingdon, U.S.A., 
then stationed at Fort Bayard. 

ALCOHOLIC PEODUCTS OF DISTILLATION. 

Messieurs Pierjeand Puchot have been prose¬ 
cuting some researches into the alcoholic prod¬ 
ucts of distillation, and find that these consist, 
first, of aldehyde ; second, of ethylic acetate; 
third, of propylic alcohol; fourth, of butylic al¬ 
cohol ; fifth, of amylic alcohol; and sixth, of 
essential oils. 

For the puq^ose of determining the existence 
of these various products as chemical substances, 
and formed at the expense of sugar during fer¬ 
mentation, the authors above named have sub¬ 
mitted them to numerous chemical tests, and 
have also sought for the means of depriving vi¬ 
nous alcohol, properly speaking, of these various 
substances, for the practical purposes of purifi¬ 
cation, as it is to the presence of one or other 
of them that tlie defective taste of certain forms 
of spirits is attributed. 

Among the indirect results reached in their 
inquiries, the authors maintain that it is incor¬ 
rect to say, when two non-miscible liquids are 
boiled together, that the atmospheric pressure is 
equal to the sum of the elastic forces of the va¬ 
pors of the two liquids, estimated separately at 
the temperature at which the mixture boils; but 
that, Ju'st, when two non-miscible liquids are 
boiled together, one of them being water, the 
boiling-point of the mixture is below that of the 
liquid that boils most readily ; second, this boil¬ 
ing-point of the mixture continues absolutel}^ 
constant as long as there remains an appreciable 
quantity of each of the two liquids ; third, this 
constancy is independent of the relative propor¬ 
tions of the two liquids ; fourth, the mixed va¬ 
pors condensed during distillation have a direct 
relation to each other, independently of the rel¬ 
ative proportions of the two liquids brought to¬ 
gether in the distilling apparatus. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

UR Record is closed on the 26th of Octo¬ 
ber.—The October elections have, in the 
main, resulted favorably for the administration 
candidates. The election in Georgia, October 
2, was for Governor and members of the State 
Legislature, and five Congressmen. James M. 
Smith, Democrat, was elected Governor by over 
50,000 majority. In Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Indiana elections were held October 8. Gener¬ 
al Ilartranft, Republican, was elected Governor 
of Pennsylvania by a majority of 35,627. Mr. 
Allen, the Republican candidate for Auditor-Gen¬ 
eral, received a majority of 36,780, and Ulysses 
Mercur, Republican candidate for Supreme Court 
judge, a majority of 40,443. The average majori¬ 
ty of the three Republican candidates for Congress¬ 
men at large was nearly 46,000. In Ohio, Allen 
T. Wikolf, Republican, was elected Secretary 
of State by a majority of 11,910. John Welch 
was elected Supreme Court judge by a majority 
of 10,189. The Congressmen stand seven Dem¬ 
ocrats to thirteen Republicans. James A. Gar¬ 
field (Nineteenth District) was re-elected by a 
majority of 10,955. In Indiana the Democrats 
elected T. A. Hendricks for Governor by a 
majority of 1148. The new Legislature will 
stand, in the Senate, 27 Republicans to 23 
Democrats j in the House, 54 Republicans to 
46 Democrats. The Qongressional delegation 
stands 9 Republicans to 4 Democrats. The 
election in South Carolina, October 16, resulted 
in the success of General Moses, the regular Re¬ 
publican candidate for Governor, by a majority 
of from 35,000 to 40,000 (estimated). The con¬ 
stitutional amendment prohibiting an increase of 
the State debt was ratified, being generally in¬ 
dorsed by both parties. Tliis amendment ren¬ 
ders it necessary that any increase of the State 
debt (beyond that incurred in the ordinary and 
current business of the State) shall be submit¬ 
ted to the people at a general election, and re¬ 
quire for its sanction a two-thirds vote. 

The Oregon Legislature, September 28, elect¬ 
ed M. C. Mitchell, Republican, United States Sen¬ 
ator. A bill providing for woman suffrage has 
been introduced into the Lower House of the 
Oregon Legislature. 

Emperor William of Prussia has decreed in 
favor of the United States in regard to the San 
Juan boundary question submitted for his ar¬ 
bitration. This decision makes the boundary 
line pass through Canal de Haro instead o*f 
Rosario Strait, thus including within the Unit¬ 
ed States the San Juan, Orcas, and Lopez 
islands. 

The total losses by the great fire in Chicago, 
October, 1871, amounted to $200,000,000, to 
which another million must be added on account 
of the depreciation of property and the interrup¬ 
tion of trade. The year which has passed since 
this event has seen at least one-third of the value 
of the destroyed property restored. The hotels, 
the places of amusement, the warehouses, the 
churches, and the schools which have taken 
the place of those which were destroyed are 
grander and more substantial edifices, and archi¬ 
tecturally more beautiful. The prices of real 
estate are higher than at the time of the fire, and 


the industrial interests of Chicago have been more 
than re-established. In fact, the great disaster 
of last year is beginning to be regarded as a 
blessing in disguise, and the great Western me¬ 
tropolis—already connected with the interior by 
a score of railways, and having a lake marine 
rivaling the tonnage of the great sea-ports of the 
world—dreams with unabated enthusiasm of 
ship-canals westward to the Mississippi and 
eastward to the sea-board. 

Turning from the Gateway of the West to the 
Golden Gate of the Pacific, we find some inter¬ 
esting statistics respecting the commerce of San 
Francisco during the nine months ending Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1872. There have arrived during 
this period fifty full cargoes of Eastern goods 
by way of Cape Horn, besides twenty more by 
Panama steamers; forty-five cargoes of English 
goods — coal, iron, drugs, liquors, dry-goods, 
etc. ; fifty-six cargoes of coal from Australia ; 
and the usual amount of coffee, rice, sugar, and 
tea from China and the East Indies. The im¬ 
ports by shipment are valued at $3,706,996, 
against $2,575,042 during the same time last 
year—an increase of 50 per cent. The export 
trade has been unusually active. Thus there 
was a shipment of 3,000,000 centals of wheat, 
against less than 1,000,000 centals during the 
same time last year. The exports by water 
amounted to $15,242,738, against $10,547,593 
in 1871. The exports of treasure are estimated 
at $25,041,629, against $14,044,075 in 1871. 
The amount collected in duties on foreign im¬ 
ports at this port for the nine months is 
$6,368,000, against $5,622,000 for the same 
time last year, showing a greatly increased for¬ 
eign commerce, since no duties have been col¬ 
lected during the past quarter on coffee and tea. 

In California, as indeed throughout the coun¬ 
try, the want of more abundant and cheaper 
means of transportation is se^^'erely felt. As a 
remedy it is proposed to build narrow-gauge 
railroads. It is estimated that in the grain- 
producing portions of the State there is not any 
one hundred miles in length by six miles in 
width tliat does not pay for the transportation 
of its produce yearly an amount in excess of 
what the charges would be on a narrow-gauge 
road enough to build and equip a road of its 
own. In the Northwest a like want for cheaper 
transportation has stimulated afresh the agita¬ 
tion for a canal to communicate with the Atlan¬ 
tic coast. Every where great attention is being 
paid to the subject of canal transportation. The 
offer by the State of New York for the success- 
ful application of some motive power as a sub¬ 
stitute for horses to canal-boats on the Erie 
Canal has led to results which promise the 
propulsion of these boats by steam, in half the 
time and at less expense than by the present 
method. 

Some idea of the demands made upon trans¬ 
portation by the grain trade is conveyed by the 
fact that for the forty-eight hours ending at noon 
October 14 there were received at the port of 
Buffalo 1,386,000 bushels of grain. The Buffalo 
route has won favor on account of the low rates 
of toll on the canal—an important consideration 
^\hen we remember how formidable at one time 
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appeared the prospect of a diversion of trade 
through Canada. 

Among the most important of the subjects 
discussed during the session of the National 
Board of Trade in New York, October 15-19, was 
that of a more popular railway service. Mr. K. 
H. Ferguson, of Troy, Now York, read a very 
able paper, exposing “the terrible drain upon 
the productive and laboring interests of our 
country on account of our present railroad man¬ 
agement.” He made a comparison of fourth- 
class freights charged by the different railroad 
lines for the last five years from the cities of 
Chicago, Toledo, and St. Louis ; also from six 
interior competing points in the States of Iowa, 
Illinois, and Indiana, viz., Mattoon, Decatur, 
and Paris, in Illinois ; Terre Haute, Indiana; 
and Keokuk and Dubuque, in Iowa, to New York 
city. He took the months of December, Janu¬ 
ary, February, March, and April of each yedr, 
as those months only show Avhat the railroads 
would do the year through if they had no water 
competition. The result of his estimate was that 
three-fourths of the Western producers’ grain 
were given to the railroads to carry the remain¬ 
ing fourth to market. There was a tendency 
toward consolidation among all through lines, 
crushing out all competition, and enabling two 
or three railroad kings to dictate to the people 
how much they shall pay for food, fuel, and 
clothing. “Already the railroad system of our 
country (comprising over 50,000 miles, and hist 
increasing) is in the hands of half a dozen men, 
who can to-morrow morning telegraph orders 
from their head-quarters that will raise the bar¬ 
rel of flour you buy at noon one dollar per bar¬ 
rel, the pork you buy one and two cents per 
pound, the beef you eat the same, the coal^ you 
burn one dollar a ton, every bushel of grain in 
the country two, three, fire, and ten cents per 
bushel, putting into their purses millions of dol¬ 
lars before night, to the disadvantage of every 
man, woman, and child, and to the benefit alone 
of half a dozen millionaires.” The railroad cor¬ 
porations have gained the control of Legislatures. 
Yet “ it is the people’s land and money that help¬ 
ed to build the roads; it is the people’s produc¬ 
tions of land, loom, and furnace that furnish the 
freights for said roads, that are now run to see 
how much can be extorted from the people (to 
pay large dividends on stock that is watered 
and doubled every little while), instead of seeing 
how cheaply the freight could be carried, which 
is the only rule that should govern a properly 
constructed railroad managed in the interests of 
the people. The people, therefore, have a right 
to say what shall be a proper compensation for 
carrying their freight. Tliere is great danger to 
every interest in our country—financial, produc¬ 
tive, manufacturing, and, above all others, the 
laboring interest. It demands our earnest at¬ 
tention and immediate action. Every moment 
but tightens the iron grip these railroad monop¬ 
olies now have upon the peoples throats.’ The 
real cost of transportation is only from one- 
fourth to one-third of the tariff now charged. 
According to the report of the Commission^’ 
of Agriculture, the amount of grain produced in 
the United States in 1871 was 1,519,776,100 
bushels. Suppose that only two-thirds of this— 
1,000,000,000 bushels — were transported, we 
have the enormous sum of ^245,000,000 extoit- 


ed from the people, if that amount were shipped 
from Chicago, and the still greater sum of 
^300,000,000 on the same amount shipped from 
St. Louis. But as half of the amount was 
shijiped from lesser points at higher rates, this 
sum would still be increased. But taking the 
two places, Chicago and St. Louis, we have an 
average of $272,500,000. This sum would in 
ten years pay the whole national debt. It would 
build and equip a double-track road of 3400 
miles in length, at a cost of $80,000 per mile, 
every year, almost long enough to reach from 
New York to San Francisco. To remedy this 
growing evil Mr. Ferguson suggested through 
trunk lines crossing the continent from ocean to 
ocean, or from the grain fields and centres of 
the West to all the sea-board cities in the East, 
said roads to consist of four tracks; if advisable, 
a track each way for freight, and one each way 
for passenger traffic; these roads to be free thor¬ 
oughfares, over which the people’s freight shall 
be carried for cost, the roads to be built by the 
people—that is, every county and State through 
which the road passes to pay an equal share of 
the cost of construction and equipment accord¬ 
ing to its population and wealth; where a coun¬ 
ty or State is too poor the government to give 
the necessary aid; each county and State through 
which the road passes to guarantee a certain per 
cent, interest to stock-holders; no stock-holder 
or share-holder to be allowed a vote on said stock 
or shares, simply holding stock or shares as a 
voucher for their investment and to entitle them 
to the interest on such deposit. 

In bringing subjects of this character before 
the people, general associations like the Nation¬ 
al Board of Trade are of great value and impor¬ 
tance. It is the era of associations, and the con¬ 
stant tendency of these is toward expansion, from 
local to national, then from national to inter¬ 
national. The tendency toward centralization 
in the government and in the great moneyed 
interests of the country is a manifestation of 
this characteristic feature of the age. The 
evils involved in this tendency can only be met 
by a corresponding organization on the part of 
those whose interests it is the design of the gov¬ 
ernment to represent, and on the part of labor, 
which is the basis of all wealth. If government 
is centralized, then it must be popularized to 
prevent centralization from becoming despot¬ 
ism. If railway autocrats conspire to rob pro¬ 
ducers and consumers, then the producers and 
consumers must organize for the protection of 
their interests. If the monopolies use tlie gov¬ 
ernment, then the people must prevent corrup¬ 
tion by reform associations, and must, through 
organizations representing their interests, secure 
the assistance of their servants wlio represent 
them in our national councils. In this con¬ 
nection Commodore Maury’s address at the St. 
Louis Agricultural Fair, early in October, is very 
suggestive. He urged the necessity of co-opera¬ 
tion among agriculturists in order to secure from 
the law-makers the same consideration which 
has been secured from them by combinations 
among the railroad men, the miners, the mer¬ 
chants, and the manufiicturers. The agricul¬ 
turists were not at a disadvantage for lack of 
wealth, numbers, or intelligence. The crops of 
last year (1871) amounted in round numbers to 
$2,500,000,000. According to the last census 
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there are 12,500,000 “bread-earners” in the 
United States, filling the mouths of a popula¬ 
tion of 39,000,000. These several interests 
subsist respectively—the agricultural and me¬ 
chanical, 23,830,000 souls ; the commercial, 
2,326,000; the manufiicturing, 1,117,000 ; min¬ 
ing, 472,000; the railroad and express men, 
595,000. “Therefore you beat in numeric¬ 
al strength these several industries, that are so 
much more compact in organization and pow¬ 
erful with Legislatures than you are, some ten, 
some twenty, and some fifty times—and all com¬ 
bined five to one. Hitherto your combinations 
have extended only to the forming of State and 
county societies, and the influencing of State 
Legislatures. Theirs are general; they impress 
Congress.” A National Agricultural Congress 
had been organized in St. Louis May 28, 1872, 
and this should be fostered by the rural in¬ 
terests of the country. The appropriation by 
Congress to the Signal-office, with a view to 
the interests of agriculture as well as of com¬ 
merce, was one of the results already secured 
by this organization. It had pledged itself to 
an international conference, in which the de¬ 
tails might be arranged for a universal system 
of meteorological observation and crop reports. 
This would enable farmers to fix prices upon 
their staples, instead of having this done for 
them by the merchants. “The International 
Congress of Statisticians has just had a meeting 
on the banks of the Neva. In it the great na¬ 
tions of the earth were represented. It met 
under the auspices of the Emperor of Russia in 
his own capital, and was inaugurated there by 
the real friend of true scientific progress, the 
Grand Duke Constantine. It was cheered in its 
labors with the huzzas of the Russians, the hochs 
of the Germans, the vivas of the Latin races, and 
the hurrahs of the English, and among its labors 
was the appointment of a special committee in 
furtherance of this scheme. ” Commodore Maury 
directed attention to the oppression of the agri¬ 
culturists by gigantic railroad monopolies. This 
evil must be met by the National Agricultural 
Congress. 

The project of an interoceanic canal is still re¬ 
ceiving attention from the government. The 
Navy Department has ordered an exploration of 
the Bajoyo River in connection with the survey 
of the Nicaragua route of the canal, and the 
work was to begin on the 1st of December. In 
January Commander Selfridge is to finish the 
survey of the Panama route. 

In Georgia the culture of tea is being under¬ 
taken with good promise of success, the plant 
being raised from seed, and not, as hitherto, from 
imported plants. 

The Liverpool returns show that during the 
months of July, August, and September the de¬ 
parture of ships for the United States has av¬ 
eraged more than one per day, while the emi¬ 
grants have flocked westward at the rate of 
12,000 per month, or 144,000 per year. En¬ 
glish artisans and laborers are beginning to count 
largely in the emigration; and it appears that 
they avoid Canada, as affording fewer induce¬ 
ments to the industrious‘and enterprising than 
the free and independent life of a republic. 
Compared with other periods, as well as with 
the preceding quarter, the increase of immigra¬ 
tion is enormous. Ninety-nine ships left during 


the three months for the United States with 
36,491 steerage passengers and nearly 6000 in 
the cabin. Seventeen ships left for Canada, 
carrying 5607 persons. The aggregate number 
of passengers was 50,385, of whom the greater 
proportion (18,279) were English, and only 5104 
Irish. The most notable feature of the quarter’s 
return is the sudden access of Swedes, Danes, 
and Germans to the emigration from Liverpool, 
no less than 15,853 of the whole number having 
been drawn from the Scandinavian and German 
countries, coming by way of Hull to Liverpool, 
and thence to the United States, in preference to 
shipping from the Baltic direct by the Bremen 
and German Lloyds’ steamers. These vessels, 
however, have also brought a large company of 
immigrants. 

A large body of the emigrants from Alsace 
and Lorraine purpose to form a settlement in the 
, neighborhood of Alexandria, Virginia. Canada 
will also receive a considerable number of these 
emigrants. 

The strike of the bricklayers in Chicago has to 
some extent interfered with the building indus¬ 
try in that city. The Union demands that all 
foremen shall be members of its organization, 
and that none but Union men shall be employed. 
In about half the cases these points were con¬ 
ceded. 

In New Orleans there was a ’longshoremen’s 
strike about the middle of October. The object 
•was to secure $4 wages per day, instead of $3, 
and ten hours for the working-day. The strik¬ 
ers assembled in large numbers, and marched 
through the streets. Captain William Barnes 
lost his life in attempting to prevent their inter¬ 
ference with the working-men on his barges. 
The strike at this season is very injurious to the 
commercial interests of the city. 

The experiment of building associations is 
being tried in Cincinnati with favorable results. 
Those in the old Sixteenth Ward alone are de¬ 
veloping a capital of over $3,500,000, which 
will all be used within the next four or five 
years in building homes, buying real estate, 
setting men up in business, and in every way 
helping a class of men who, but for these benev¬ 
olent institutions, would never own a foot of 
ground during their lives.' It has been said that 
fully one-fourth of the money now being invest¬ 
ed in building associations used to be spent for 
liquor and its accompanying vices. If this 
be true, they have accomplished a good end. 
But in addition they offer a safe investment for 
a poor man to lay up his dollar per week where 
it will draw an interest that is not excelled 
by that derived from the capital of the mill¬ 
ionaire. 

The most eminent among the educators of 
Massachusetts form a committee to consider the 
propriety of admitting female students to the 
colleges. A year ago JMr. H. W. Sage, of Brook¬ 
lyn, New York, one of the trustees of Cornell 
University, offered that institution a quarter of a 
million of dollars provided it afforded the same 
advantages to young women that it does to young 
men. The offer was not hastily accepted, but 
was referred to a committee to examine the 
whole question. The majority reported in favor 
of its acceptance on those conditions. Another 
committee, appointed to visit the leading colleges 
and universities attended by both sexes, as the 
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result of their investigations, came to this con¬ 
clusion : 

^ “ Both the testimony of experience and the investi¬ 
gations of the committee agree in the conclusion that 
the system of co-education has worked well, and the 
committee failed to find one objection to it in prac¬ 
tice. Its effects on both the young men and the young 
women are beneficial, and the facts indicate that there 
is no loss in scholarship. ‘ The young women are at 
least the equals of the young men in collegiate studies,’ 
while their ‘ conscientiousness’ in study elevates the 
general tone of scholarship. Facts are given showing 
that the health of young women does not suffer from 
collegiate study more than that of young men.” 

In accordance with the recommendation of the 
committee, Mr. Sage’s proposal has been accept¬ 
ed, and the doors of Cornell thrown open to wom¬ 
en. A large building for their accommodation 
is in process of erection, and will be completed 
within a year, at the cost of $150,000. It will 
provide dormitories to accommodate 200, and 
lecture-rooms for physiology, embryology, and 
kindred subjects. 

Cornell University has just entered upon its 
fifth year. The entering class numbers 200, in¬ 
cluding a dozen ladies. The M‘Graw building 
is just finished, and the libraries and cabinets 
are being arranged in it. The library consists 
now of 36,000 volumes, including the Jared 
Sparks collection, recently added. Important 
additions in French, German, Italian, and Span¬ 
ish literature have been made this summer. A 
course of lectures by Mr. J. A. Froude was be¬ 
gun late in October. 

The Board of Overseers of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity have resolved hereafter to hold annual ex¬ 
aminations of women, similar to those already 
held by the University of Cambridge in England. 
The corporation submitted a scheme, and the 
overseers have just adopted it. There will be 
two classes of candidates, those under eighteen, 
and those above that age. Certificates are to 
be given to those who pass the examination, 
and “certificates of honor”—so discriminated— 
to those who pass “with credit.” The tend¬ 
ency of this system will be to elevate the stand¬ 
ard of scholarship in girls’ schools. The first 
examination is to take place next June. 

It is estimated that from 12,000 to 15,000 
negroes voted in each of the States of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania at the recent elections. This 
fact, and the political importance of the ne¬ 
gro vote in the South, suggest the necessity of 
greater efforts for the education of the colored 
race. The efforts at enlightenment of the freed- 
raen have, so far, amounted to but little. The 
Freedmen’s Bureau, out of its thirteen millions 
of dollars, expended three and a half millions 
only for educational purposes. The exhausted 
Southern States could not do much, while North¬ 
ern liberality expended about four millions. The 
total expense, divided among nearly five millions 
of people, during a period of ten years, shows an 
annual outlay of less than a dollar for each teach¬ 
able youth. Since emancipation the negro child 
has had less than a tenth of the advantages en¬ 
joyed by the New England child. 

The epidemic among horses, after making 
fearful ravages in Canada, has visited the Unit¬ 
ed States, and threatens serious results. It was 
reported from Boston, Buffalo, Rochester, and 
Syracuse early in October, and about the middle 
of the month had reached New York city. 


DISASTERS. 

An accident occurred, October 3, on the East 
Tennessee, Virginia, and Georgia Railway, in 
which a train fell through a trestle, killing one 
man and injuring twenty-seven others, some 
slightly and others very seriously. 

The ladies’ car on an express train on the 
Paducah and Elizabethtov/n Railroad jumped 
the track, October 10, eight miles from Pacudah, 
pd went down an embankment forty feet, land¬ 
ing bottom upward. It contained about twenty 
persons, nearly all of whom were more or less 
injured. Two were killed outright. 

A Pullman train on the Eastern Railroad ran 
into a freight train October 22. Two passen¬ 
gers were killed and twenty injured. 

OBITUARY. 

Rev. Peter Cartwright, one of the oldest and 
most widely known Methodist preachers in 
America, died September 25 at his home, near 
Pleasant Plains, Sangamon County, Illinois, aged 
eighty-seven years. 

Rev. Francis Vinton, D.D., a well-known and 
esteemed clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, died at his residence in Brooklyn Sep¬ 
tember 29, aged sixty-three years, 

Francis Lieber, LL.D., Professor of Constitu¬ 
tional History and Political Science .in Colum¬ 
bia College Law School, and one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished American writers on government and 
civil law, died of heart-disease at his residence 
in New York, October 2, aged seventy-two years. 

Brevet Brigadier-General Hartman Bache, 
colonel of engineers in the army of the United 
States, died in Philadelphia October 8, aged sev¬ 
enty-five years. 

The Hon. William H. Seward died at his resi¬ 
dence in Auburn, New Y'ork, October 10, aged 
seventy-two years. 

Mrs. Sarah Payson Willis Parton, better known 
as “Fanny Fern,” died at her residence in New 
York, October 10, aged sixty-one years. 

CENTRAL A:MERICA 

The submarine cable between Jamaica and 
Panama is in working order. Governor Gray, 
of Madras, is to succeed Sir Peter Grant as 
Governor of Jamaica. 

In Cuba next year the war taxes on exports 
are to be doubled, and on imports increased from 
ten to twenty-five per cent. 

In Mexico Lerdo de Tejada’s election as Pres¬ 
ident is regarded as certain. All the revolution¬ 
ary chiefs except Diaz and Guerra have accepted 
the amnesty offered by the government. 

EUROPE. 

The disposition of the leading British states¬ 
men is to loyally accept the award of the Geneva 
Arbitration Tribunal, notwithstanding Chief Jus- 
ticeCockburn s dissenting argument, which claims 
that the new rules adopted in the Washington 
Treaty ought to have been interpreted in a Pick¬ 
wickian sense. Robert Lowe, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in a recent speech denounces Cock- 
burn’s argument; and Sir John Coleridge, At¬ 
torney-General, says of the result of the arbitra¬ 
tion that England has got well out of a bad busi¬ 
ness. Sir Roundell Palmer, one of the arbitra¬ 
tors, succeeds Lord Hatherlyas Lord Chancellor. 
He is in sympathy with Mr. Gladstone, though 
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he was opposed to the disestablishment of the 
Anglican Church in Ireland, and great expecta¬ 
tions are entertained of important law reforms 
through his promotion to the woolsack. 

The agitation for the disestablishment of the 
English Church in England is fairly begun. A 
conference was held in Birmingham early in Oc¬ 
tober, in which Mr. Miall, the great Dissenter, 
took a prominent part. A fresh incentive is 
given to the movement by the discontent which 
prevails in regard to the working of the new Ed¬ 
ucation act, which inseparably connects secular 
with religious instruction. 

The Scotch Educational Settlement (by the 
act 6f August 6, 1872) aims to give every child 
the rudiments of knowledge, to destroy clerical 
ascendency in the schools, and to foster institu¬ 
tions of secondary education preliminary to uni¬ 
versity training. The act ordains absolute com¬ 
pulsion, thus differing from the English Settle¬ 
ment. The bill of I8G1 had struck a blow at 
clerical ascendency in the schools by the abo¬ 
lition of tests for school-masters. The present 
act goes farther, and substitutes for the min¬ 
isters and heritors, as school directors, boards 
elected by the rate-payers. But it does not ex¬ 
clude religious teaching; and the consequence 
will be that sectarian considerations will enter 
into the election of school boards, and the Pres¬ 
byterian clergy will have the same influence over 
popular education in Scotland that the Anglican 
clergy have in England. The turn of Ireland, 
and the triumph of the Roman Catholic priests, 
comes next in order; for one of the most im¬ 
portant questions that will come before Parlia¬ 
ment next session will be that of Irish educa¬ 
tion. The Romanists demand a denominational 
system, basing this claim on the fact that out of 
1,021,700 children on the rolls of the national 
schools 821,7G9 are Romanist—80 per cent, of 
the wliole number. 

Chancellor Lowe's financial exhibit shows a 
reduction of £9,000,000 in annual taxes since 
18G8, and a reduction of the national debt by 
£15,000,000. The telegraphs have been bought 
for £8,650,000, and prove a good investment. 
The number of people in the English work-houses 
has diminished by 106,000 since 1870, and the 
London vagrants have been diminished from 1492 
in September, 1870, to 495 in September, 1872. 

Recent advices report bad harvests generally 
in Great Britain. The grain crops have fallen 
off both as to quantity and quality. The pota¬ 
toes have been affected by disease to the extent 
of from 30 to 80 per cent. 

The discontent among the agricultural labor¬ 
ers in England has directed to this class a de¬ 
gree of attention which it has never before re¬ 
ceived. The agricultural laborer earns from 
twelve to .fourteen shillings per week, and, 
owing to the general advance in the prices of 
the necessaries of life, he is reduced to pauper- 
isrn. Naturally this subject reawakens the agi¬ 
tation of the land question. Lord Napier, in his 
address before the Social Science Association, in 
September, stated the question very strongly. 
“Primogeniture, entail, traditional predilections, 
the exigencies of fashion and recreation, and the 
accumulation of capital,” he said, “are working 
incessantly together to promote the aggregation 
of land in the hands of a few.” “It would be 
hazardous to estimate the number of estates | 


above the dimensions of a garden or a paddock 
at more than 100,000.” “The proportion of 
those who possess to those who possess nothing 
is probably smaller in some parts of England at 
this time than ever it was in any settled com¬ 
munity, except in some republics of antiquity, 
where the business of mechanical industry was 
relegated to slaves.” lie showed that in this 
matter England was behind nearly every other 
civilized country. In France the number of free¬ 
holders was nearly as large as that of cultiva¬ 
tors. Prussia, since 1811, when the Stein and 
Hardenburg legislation gave the death-blow to 
villeinage and feudal tenures in that country, 
had developed a large class*of cultivating free¬ 
holders. The imperial edict emancipating 
60,000,000 Russian serfs was accompanied by a 
provision enabling the new-made freemen to ac¬ 
quire a direct interest in the soil. Even in India, 
where for some years he governed an important 
province, he showed that diffused tenure of the 
soil, whether individual or common (as in the 
village communes), told the tale of its beneficent 
effects in the dignity and self-respect—the man¬ 
liness of bearing—evinced in the manners of the 
ryots (peasant cultivators) enjoying its advan¬ 
tages. 

An explosion took place in a coal mine at 
Morley, in England, October 7, by which forty 
miners were killed. In 1871 there were 826 fa¬ 
tal accidents in British collieries—one miner kill¬ 
ed to each 109,246 tons of coal raised. 

A frightful charge is brought against a woman 
in England of having poisoned some twenty per¬ 
sons—the children of four flimilies (two of them 
her own, and two families of step-children be¬ 
sides), as well as her mother, two husbands, and 
another man to whom she was not legally mar¬ 
ried (her third husband being alive at the time 
of her marriage, though without the knowledge 
of this man, who believed himself her husband), 
and finally, a lodger in her last house. 

Tile Prussian pvernment gave the inhabitants 
of Alsace-Lorraine the option during a limited 
period to emigrate or remain, subject to con¬ 
scription for military* service. By the time the 
option had expired but a bare remnant of the 
original population was left. Metz, which before 
the war had a population of 50,000, retains only 
10,000. “ Germany sees without regret,” says 

the North-German Gazette^ with brutal candor, 
“ those long trains of exiles who in the last days 
have turned their- backs on the empire and set 
their faces toward France, whither their interests 
and sympathies lead them.” 

The Old Catholic Congress met at Cologne in 
September. There were present 423 delegates. 
The main discussion centred about two points— 
a reform consisting in the abolition of surplice 
fees and payment for masses, and the putting 
away of indulgences, saint worship, etc., and 
the validity of civil marriage. 

The breach between the Prussian government 
and the Roman Catholic Church in Ermeland 
seems to be complete. The Minister of Public 
Instruction, Dr. Falk, has intimated to the Bish¬ 
op of Ermeland that the state can not pay the 
salary of a bishop who will not conform to the 
laws, and as almost all the priests’ income comes 
through the bishop, the Roman Catholic Church 
in the diocese of Ermeland is virtually disestab¬ 
lished and disendowed. 
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The population of Prussia is in the proportion 
of eleven Protestants to seven Catholics; in Ger¬ 
many it is twenty-five to fifteen; and in each case 
the majority is so large that the greatest caution 
has to be observed in dealing with the relations 
of state and church. 

The great mass of the German population have 
not benefited, but suffered, by the increase of na¬ 
tional wealth accruing from the French indem¬ 
nity. Every thing has become dearer since Ger¬ 
many crushed her old enemy, and wages have not 
risen in proportion to the advance of prices. The 
treasure wrested from France has been spent upon 
armaments; the people have had none of it, even 
indirectly by the taking off of taxes. In Berlin 
such is the rise in rent that thousands of labor¬ 
ers are driven from the city, and there is great 
popular discontent. 

There have lately been heavy and successful 
strikes in Belgiurn. At Antwerp, Brussels, 
Ghent, and other cities, the journeymen masons, 
tailors, shipwrights, and others, have been in 
full revolt, and the masters have in general been 
forced to agree to their demands. It is reported 
by the British consul at Antwerp that there are 
twenty thousand working-men’s households in 
Belgium in the condition of being absolutely un¬ 
able to meet their very humble expenses. There 
are said to be over two hundred thousand work¬ 
men in Belgium who earn three francs, or sev¬ 
enty-five cents, a day—which is manifestly 
thought a good deal. 

General Hazen, in his recent work, “The 
School and the Army,” points out the real causes 
of the French defeat in 1870. France is now 
fully awakened to the necessity of reorganizing 
her army, and of a thorough educational reform. 
The law for the reorganization of the army 
passed by the Assembly last session^ applies the 
principle of universal military service. In re¬ 
gard to education, the majority of the Councils- 
General have recently pronounced for the appli¬ 
cation of the compulsory principle, though they 
hesitate to support compulsory secular and gra¬ 
tuitous education. 

The greater proportion of works recently pub¬ 
lished in France bearing upon national rehabili¬ 
tation are of a religious character, directing at¬ 
tention to the Roman Catholic Church as the 
only hope of the nation. The pilgrimage to 
Lourdes, to the shrine of Our Lady of Salette, 
in which thousands upon thousands of devotees 
participated, is an attempt on the part of the 
priesthood to revive its ancient power. But it is 
a desperate expedient, and a revelation of weak¬ 
ness. As a political demonstration it is worse 
than a failure. 

The French government prohibited any cele¬ 
bration of the 22d of September—the anniver¬ 
sary of the downfall of the empire—even in pri- 
vat'e banquets. But M. Gambetta, prevented 
from presiding over a banquet at Chambery, 
fully declared himself at Grenoble. His speech 
was not a violent one, but, as it advised the 
people to trust only to true and tried republic¬ 
ans, it was offensive to the Assembly, which is 
predominantly monarchist. 

While the "French have had this year an un¬ 
usually abundant harvest, a plentiful vintage has 
been denied them, owing, first, to the unfavor¬ 
able weather that prevailed early last summer, 
and even lately, in all the more important vine¬ 


growing districts; and secondly, to the ever- 
increasing ravages of the oidium and the Phyl¬ 
loxera vastatrix —the depredations of which lat¬ 
ter disease are spreading to such a frightful ex¬ 
tent in the south of France that recently M. 
Dumas, the well-known chemist, announced to 
the Academie des Sciences tliat in a few years 
the vineyards of Provence will have ceased to 
exist if some means are not promptly taken to 
arrest its progress. He asked that a prize of 
£20,000 should be offered by the state to who¬ 
soever should discover the means of efficaciously 
preventing such a disaster. 

The French Post-office has under considera¬ 
tion the establishment of a general international 
system of money-orders. 

Prince Napoleon Bonaparte has been exiled 
from France. 

One of Spain’s greatest buildings, the Escu- 
rial, the great monastery built by Philip 11., in 
the form of an upturned gridiron, and dedicated 
to St. Lawrence, some thirty miles from Madrid, 
has had even a narrower escape from destruc¬ 
tion than had Canterbury Cathedral a few weeks 
earlier, and appears to have been much more se¬ 
riously damaged. It was struck by lightning on 
October 2, and the flames spread in the direc¬ 
tion of the palace, library, and church. Special 
trains with engines and firemen were sent from 
Madrid to extinguish the flames, in which they 
succeeded, after the fire had destroyed two of the 
towers and some of the roofs. The damage is 
said to be estimated at some £30,000. The li¬ 
brary and other stores of valuable objects were 
not injured. The damage, though sufficiently 
great, is small compared with the alarm. Some 
notion of the size of the Escurial may be gather¬ 
ed from the fact that it is said to contain 14,000 
doors and 11,000 windows, and the original cost 
of the building was estimated to be 0,000,000 
ducats, or, sav, over £1,000,000 sterling. 

The Spanish Senate, September 26, elected 
Sefior Figuerola president, by a vote of 58 to 3. 
Sefior Rivero was chosen president of the Cortes 
by a vote of 176 to 30. The vice-presidents and 
secretaries of the last Cortes were re-elected. 

The Congress, or Lower Chamber, of the 
Cortes has, by a vote of 161 against 57, re¬ 
fused to consider the amendment offered by a 
republican member to the address to the king 
asking for the emancipation of slaves. The 
resolution providing for the abolition of capital 
punishment for political offenses has been re¬ 
jected by a vote of 99 against 58. 

About the middle of October an insurrection 
broke out among the garrison of the Spanish 
arsenal at Ferrol, in Corunna, which assumed 
somewhat formidable dimensions, but was final¬ 
ly suppressed by the government forces. 

Disastrous inundations are reported to have 
occurred on the banks of the Po. 

OBITUARY. 

The Right Hon. Sir James S. Willes, one of 
the judges of the Court of Common Pleas, in 
England, committed suicide October 3. 

The Kev. Jean Henri Merle d’Aubigne, the 
eminent historian, died at Geneva October 21, 
aged eighty years. 

M. Theophile Gautier, the celebrated French 
poet, novelist, and critic, died in Paris October 
24, aged sixty-one years. 
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OXJR LOjSTIDO^T SCRA.T’-BOOK. 
INTRODUCTION. 



IINDER this title we propose 
to give a number of ])en 
and pencil sketches illiis- 
ti’ative of London life and 
character. And in so doing we intend no compe¬ 
tition either with those ponderous tomes which 
learnedly describe the city as it used to be, or 
those more modest brochures in which its pres¬ 
ent architectural beauties are faithfully portray¬ 
ed. In setting out we announce no matured 
system of investigation, nor have we any such. 
We solemnly abjure any settled plan. Led by 
fancy or by accident, we shall wander into all 
sorts of localities at all sorts of times. To¬ 
night we may be in a thieves’ kitchen, and 
to-morrow at an aristocratic wedding in Han¬ 
over Square; now we will be in the stalls of the 
Opera-house, and anon struggling up the rickety 
stairs of an East End theatre. Birdcage Walk 
may possibly have as many points of interest as 
Rotten Row. Kensington Gardens shall not be 
shunned by us bj^iause of their virtue, nor the 
Haymarket because of its vice. The former pre¬ 
sent many a subject both for author and for art¬ 
ist ; and the latter—well, as Rossetti sings, 

Every night, be it dry or wet, 

Is market-night in the Haymarket” 


St. James’s shall not 
repel us by its glitter, 
nor St. Giles’s by its 
squalor. 

We will visit no place 
that is not interesting 
per se. Memories are 
very delightful things. 
But the fact that Byron 
lived in Hollis Street is 
insufficient to give a 
present charm to that 
quiet little wa 3 ^ Nor 
does the fact that Hen¬ 
ry Hallam resided in 
Wimp ole Street, and 
that Tennyson has im¬ 
mortalized the fict in 
the “In Memoriam,” 
prove sufficiently ab¬ 
sorbing to demand a 
description of the chill 
and dismal respectabili¬ 
ty of that most dec¬ 
orous of thorough fires. 
Not even poor Albert 
's Smith’s joke concern- 
J/J, ing it can kindle a 
spark of interest: “All 
things earthly have an 
end — except Upper 
Wimpole Street. ” At 
the same time, we have 
no intention of silen¬ 
cing memories when, in 
spite of uSj they occur. 
Standing above the 
dome of St. Paul’s, ive 
are sure to call to mind 
old Deckers advice to 
the “ gull”—as he calls 
him—of Queen Elizabeth’s time: “Take heede 
how you looke downe into the yarde, for the 
rails are as rotten as your great-grandfather.” 
Walking in Fleet Street it will be impossible to 
remain oblivious of the memory of Dr. Johnson ; 
and every flag-stone in Brick Court will remind 
us of Oliver Goldsmith. Newgate and the Old 
Bailey suggest Captain Macheath, Polly Peach- 
urn, and the other entertaining characters in the 
“ Beggars’ Opera,” and we find ourselves uncon¬ 
sciously humming, with the unconscionable cap¬ 
tain, 

“ How 1 
Were 1 


' happy could I be with either, 
3 t’other dear charmer away I” 


As we pass the site of Will’s Coffee-house we 
imagine ourselves surrounded by ghosts dressed 
in bag-wigs and knee-breeches, and displaying 
swords and snuff-boxes—and then ecjioes of the 
old-world oaths, “’slife,” “ ’sdeath,” “gadsbud,” 
float about our ears. The spot where Tom King’s 
Coft’ee-house once stood may possibly present 
Hogarth’s cartoon to the mind’s eye. And Drury 
Lane will waken a thousand theatrical reminis¬ 
cences. 

But it is not with ghosts that we have to do 
most of all, nor are we over-anxious to illustrate 
the mysterious law of “association of ideas.” 
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We want to present, 
if possible, the people 
of the London of to¬ 
day. In each locality 
we wish to describe 
the most characteristic 
denizens—the individ¬ 
uals who partake most 
largely of the genius of 
the place. Ben Jonson 
was wont to describe 
tlie dramatis iiersoncz 
of his comedies by a 
splendid word. He 
called them ‘ ‘ humors. ” 

Shad well afterward 
used the term as de¬ 
scribing the characters 
in his plays. It has 
since fallen into disuse. 

Now we would fain de¬ 
scribe a few of the “hu¬ 
mors” of the British 
metropolis. We make 
no pretense to deep 
psychological skill. If 
by means of pen and 
])encil we succeed in presenting some London 
scenes as they appeared to our own eyes—if we 
can present The Cockney of to-day with some¬ 
thing like fidelity—we shall have accomplished, 
however imskillfully, the undertaken task. 


Apropos of the season, thus writeth an old 
poet: 

Winter! I love thee, for thou com’st to me 
Laden with joys congenial to my mind, 

Books that with bards and solitude agree. 

And all those virtues which adorn mankind. 

What though the meadows, and the neighboring hills. 
That rear their cloudy summits in the skies— 
What though the woodland brooks and lowland rills. 
That charmed our ears and gratified our eyes, 

In thy forlorn habiliments appear ? 

What though the zephyrs of the summer-tide, 
And all the softer beauties of the year. 

Are fled and gone^ kind Heaven has not denied 
Our books and studies, music, conversation. 

And evening parties for our recreation. 


him at a modest dinner not long since, when he 
related an incident of his professional experience 
that occurred a few years ago at Canandaigua. 
Patrick M‘Gooren had been arraigned before the 
Oyer and Terminer on an indictment for grand 
larceny. By direction of his counsel he pleaded 
“Not guilty.” The first witness called by the 
District Attorney to prove the charge was Tim¬ 
othy O’Sullivan. No sooner did M‘Gooren hear 
the sound of that name, and a moment after¬ 
ward see the form of Tim going to tlie witness-, 
stand, than he arose and said, “May it plaze 
the Coort, I want to withdraw that play of ‘ Not 
guilty.’” 

“ For what purpose ?” inquired the judge. 

“ I want to plade ‘ Guilty.’” 

“ AVhy do you wish to do that ?” 

“ Whoiy ? Bekase I want to save Tim O'Sid- 
livan's soivl I ” 


It would be difficult to present a finer speci¬ 
men of the humor and coolness of the Nevada 
man than in the following pleasing incident, re¬ 
lated to the Drawer by one of the most brilliant 
of the younger poets and writers of the day: 
Mr. Nordquist, entertaining certain opinions on 
a particular subject that were different from 
those entertained by his neighbor Colonel Wag¬ 
ner, conceived it to be his duty to maintain them 
in the free but somewhat abrupt manner that ob¬ 
tains in that region. The result of this variance 
is thus described by Mr. Nordquist in a letter to 
his friend Captain A-, at Nevada City; 


My hear Captaik,— I have just had a slight misun- 
clei-staiiding with Colonel Wagner, which resulted in 
my shooting-him. Afterward, in a moment of excite¬ 
ment, I scalped him. Will you do me the favor to see 
that no exaggerated account of the affair gets into the 
newspapers f Truly yours, 

n. Nordquist. 


Judge Noah Davis, at present United States 
District Attorney for the Southern District of 
New York, adds“ to fine legal acumen the rare 
social qualification of being a capital raconteur. 
The Drawer happened to be seated opposite to 


There is a certain style of legal gentleman 
well known to the profession and to business 
men as the “collecting lawyer”—very respect¬ 
able, very industrious, and often quite success¬ 
ful. One of our leading wholesale houses hav¬ 
ing an unsettled claim against a Western cus¬ 
tomer (one of the tardy kind), sent it down to 
the office of the collecting person with instruc¬ 
tions to have it put through -with all the celerity 
consistent with legal purity. The lawyer for¬ 
warded it to an attorney who had been recom¬ 
mended to him ill the town where the dilatory 
tradesman resided, and in due time received the 
following reply, which, though sufficiently con¬ 
cise, was not regarded as encouraging : 

Dear Sir,—You will never get any spondulick 
from Ebenezer Weatherby, The undersigned called 
upon him yesterday, and found him with nary tile, 
his feet upon the naked earth, and not clothes enough 
upon him to wad a gun. He was whistling, and so 
may you. AfLectionately^ours, 

Aristides Cobb. 


Some very amusing things (writes a corre¬ 
spondent at Stockton, California) happened dur¬ 
ing the session of the Idaho Legislature held in 
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the winter of 1870-71. Among them this is 
worthy of preservation: 

A certain lady having become weary of the 
companionship of a drunken husband, thought 
she might obtain a divorce in a shorter and 
cheaper way than by applying to the courts. 
Some friends of hers, members of the Legisla¬ 
ture, accordingly drafted a bill, and presented it 
to the consideration of the “House.” It met 
with a favorable reception, and was put upon its 
first, second, and third readings, and passed 
without even the foiTnality of sending it to a 
committee. One of the members, who was a 
little disgusted with this summary way of usurp¬ 
ing the proper duty of a court, and who had voted 
against the bill, arose and said, 

“Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. I 
am summoned to attend a meeting of one of the 
committees of this honorable body, of which I 
am chairman. I have a wife at home, of whom 
I am very fond. I beg the House not to divorce 
me from her during my absence.''* 


The recent death of that pioneer of Method¬ 
ism in the West, the Rev. Peter Cartwright, 
brings to the surhice many characteristic anec¬ 
dotes of that remarkable man. Here are a few 
which will be new to most of our readers: 

Cartwright used to relate the following anec¬ 
dote of a Dutchman’s cross: The Rev. Mr. Lee 
was preaching from the text, “Except a man 
deny himself, and take up the cross, he can not 
be my disciple.” In the congregation were a 
Dutchman and his Frau, the latter of whom was 
a notorious scold. They were deeply touched 
by Mr. Lee’s preaching. After service Mr. Lee 
mounted his horse and started for his evening 
appointment. After riding some distance he 
saw a little ahead of him a man trudging along 
carrying a woman on his back. The traveler 
was a small man, the woman large and heavy. 
Mr. Lee rode up and found that it was the Dutch¬ 
man, carrying his scolding wife. “ You did tell 
us,” said the Dutchman, “dat we must take 
up de cross, or we could not be saved, and dish 
woman is de greatest cross I have. ” 


While on the Hochbocking circuit Cart¬ 
wright was disturbed one Sunday morning at 
camp-meeting by the advent of a gang of roughs. 
When he was about half through his discourse 
two young men entered, finely dressed, with 
loaded whips, and began to laugh and talk to 
the women. Cartwright ordered them to desist, 
and called for a magistrate. The officers of the 
law were afraid to interfere, and Cartwright ad¬ 
vanced on the ruffians. What followed is re¬ 
lated in his own words : 

“ One of them made a pass at my head with 
liis wliip, but I closed in with him, and jerked 
him off the seat. I threw him down, and held 
him ffist. He tried his best to get loose. I told 
him to be quiet, or I would pound his chest well. 
The mob rushed to the rescue of the prisoner, 
and a drunken magistrate ordered me to release 
him, I refused, and he swore he would knock 
me down. I told him to knock away. A friend, 
at my request, relieved me of my prisoner. The 
drunken justice made a pass at me. I parried 
the stroke, seized him by the collar, brought him 
to the ground, and jumped on him. I told him 
to be quiet or I would pound him well. The mob 


rushed up and knocked down several preachers. 
I gave my prisoner to another, and the ring¬ 
leader and I met. He made three passes at me, 
and I gave him a blow in the ear, and dropped 
him to the earth.” 

The struggle resulted in a victory for the Meth¬ 
odist, and the fines and costs collected from the 
captui’bd rowdies amounted to nearly $300. 


Peter Cartwright had a horror of whisky, 
and of whisky-drinking preachers. He says : 

“While settled in Christian County a person 
calling himself a Baptist preacher called to stay 
all night with me. He was accompanied by his 
son. I disposed of their horses as best I could, 
and they partook of our fare. After supper they 
both stepped into another room, and when they 
returned I smelled whisky very strongly. Al¬ 
though those were not days of general temper¬ 
ance, I thought it a bad sign, but said nothing. 
He declined to join in evening prayer. In the 
morning, as soon as morning prayer was over, 
he again took out his bottle, and asked me to 
take a dram. I declined. On leaving, he said, 
‘Perhaps, brother, you charge?’ 

“‘Yes,’ said I, ‘all whisky-loving preachers 
who will not pray with me, I charge.’ ” 


Cartwright, though not a radical Abolition¬ 
ist, had very swelling views of the equality of 
mankind. One day when he was preaching in 
Nashville General Jackson entered the church. 
Another preacher whispered, a little loud, “Gen¬ 
eral Jackson has come in—General Jackson has 
come in.” 

Cartwright said, audibly, “Who is General 
Jackson? If he don’t get his soul converted, 
God will damn him as quick as he would a 
Guinea negro.” 

The congregation. General Jackson and all, 
smiled and laughed outright. The resident 
preacher told Cartwright that General Jackson 
would chas.tise him. The general, on the con¬ 
trary, expressed himself highly pleased with his 
independence. “A minister "of Jesus Christ,” 
said Jackson, “ought to love every body, and 
fear no mortal man.” 


The Silver Wedding of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher and Plymouth Church w'as celebrated 
with great rejoicings during the early part of 
October last. In one of the sketches of the early 
career of Mr. Beecher we find this anecdote; 

When first sent away to school he was found 
to be an inveterate joker (and he has never got 
over that), and not much given to study. One 
day his teacher, in trying to make clear to him 
the difference between the definite and indefinite 
article, gave as an illustration this, “You can 
say a man, but-you can’t say a men.” 

“Oh yes, I can,” was Henry’s prompt re¬ 
sponse. “I say amen often, and my ffither says 
it at the end of all his prayers.” 

On another occasion, when asked what -made 
the neap tides, he replied, philosophically, that 
he supposed they occurred when the sun stopped 
to spit on his hands. By dint of considerable 
rushing, however, Henry wms got ready, and did 
enter Amherst College at the age of fifteen. 
Upon this event his venerable father observ^ed, 
in confidence, “ I will have that boy in the min¬ 
istry yet. ” In college Mr. Beecher entirely laid 
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“now 13 T1I13 THING TO BE BONE? BY THE BAY, OE BY THE JOB?” 


aside his indifferent habits, became a good clas¬ 
sical scholar, got well up in philosophy and 
metaphysics, and although the English theolog¬ 
ical writers were his most frequent companions, 
the old humorists did not escape him. 


They have a novel and truly orthodox way 
of “putting through” a transgressing “rough” 
at a Western camp-meeting. Keccntly at one 
of these meetings, held near Chicago, a gang of 
rowdies were present, bent on mischief. They 
agi'eed that at the next call for mourners about 
twenty of them should go and bow at the altar. 
At the appointed word their leader, well charged 
with Bourbon, started. As he knelt at the rail¬ 
ing he looked round, and saw that not one of his 
men had followed him. 

The keen eye of the presiding elder had been 
watching the movement, and he was prepared 
for the emergency. Hastening to the man, he 
bent over him, and in a firm, low tone said, 
“You rascal! I know what you came here for. 
I’ve been watching you for half an hour past. 
Kow if you arise from your knees before I tell 
you, the sheriff is standing just behind you, and 
has orders to arrest you.” That good presiding 
elder kept that unrepentant vagabond kneeling 
just two hours^ and then permitted him to arise 
and depart in peace. 

Eatiiee B-, the Catholic priest of Con¬ 

cord, Hew Hampshire, whose large, round, clean- 
shaved, pleasant face is always welcomed by 
Catholic and Protestant, on his return from Sar¬ 
atoga last season arrived in Boston with a beard 
of two days’ growth, giving his face the appear¬ 
ance of a half-round card-stripper. Stepping 


into a barber’s shop as the barber and his assist¬ 
ant were about closing for dinner, he took posses¬ 
sion of the chair and called for a shave. “ John,” 
said the barber, “yOu must stay and shave this 
man.” John, with an ill-natured frown he did 
not care to conceal, threw aside his coat, snatch¬ 
ed up a towel, and coming the “ front hice” to 
the reverend gentleman, took a long look at the 
broad, upturned face before him, and blurted out, 
“How is this thing to be done? By the day, 
or by the job ?” 


That muscular Christianity—or Christian 
muscularity—is a qualification very desirable to 
a frontier missionary is well illustrated in one 
of the foregoing anecdotes of the late venerable 
Peter Cartwright, as also in the experience 
and history of other preachers. Those widely 
known missionaries of the American Sunday- 
school Union, Stephen Paxson and his son Will¬ 
iam, are men of stature, largely endowed with 
hraton. The latter in a recent tour found lodg¬ 
ing, after the manner of Missouri hospitality, 
with a whisky-drinking, tobacco-spitting, surly 
specimen of humanity, who, after some peculiar 
preliminaries, inquired, 

“ Beg pardon, stranger, hut who are you ?” 

“ A Sunday-school missionary. Sir.” 

“Well, now you have got me: please illus¬ 
trate:' 

The missionary explained. 

“ Oh, I reckon you’re the chap that started 
that kind of school over to Jones’s neighborhood, 
and they set a heap by it. Some fellers went 
there to*break up the meetin’, but they got afeard 
when they saw the feller that started it. They said 
he was big as a horse, and could whip his weight 
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in wild-cats. Well, they say them fellers now is 
just like lambs, sittin’ in a class and readin’ the 
Bible every Sunday.” 

The missionary talked religion and prayed 
with the family, and arranged to start a Sunday- 
school as good as the one “ over to Jones’s.” 


Every city (writes a Richmond, Virginia, 
correspondent) has its own share of eccentric 
characters. Of this class was a most respectable 
artisan of my native place, whose manner of ex¬ 
pressing himself was at times so remarkable that 
liis sayings were repeated from mouth to mouth 
until they became almost household words. He 
was deeply interested in the politics of the day, 
and contrived to be present at all public meet¬ 
ings. At one time a certain party desired to 
elect a new superintendent of the water-works. 
The then incumbent resided a little way in the 
country. At a meeting where the question was 
discussed our friend made a speech in hivor of 
the new candidate, from which I subjoin an ex¬ 
tract : 

“Fellow-citizens, suppose all at once, simul¬ 
taneously, at the same time, a great big fire was 
to break out in them redundant tenements in 

Brick Row, whar is G-H-? Out at his 

rural retreat in the country, concocted up by the 
side of his liberal wife and contumacious daugh¬ 
ters, before a bistuminous coal fire, reading the 
literary periodnums of the day, -with the keys 
of the reservoir in his breeches pocket! Thar 
is G-H-1” 


Not bad this, from the London Figaro: 

A COCKNEY WAIL. 

The great Pacific journey I have done; 

In many a town and tent I’ve found a lodgment. 
I think I’ve traveled to the setting sun, 

And very nearly reached the day of judgment’ 
Like Lanncelot, in the quest of Holy Grail, 

From Western Beersheba to Yankee Dan 
I’ve been a seeker, yet I sadly fail 
To find the genuine type American. 

Where is this object of my youthful wonder, 

Who met me in the pages of Sam Slick ? 

Who opened every sentence with By thunder! 

And whittled always on a bit of stick? 

The more the crowd of friends around me thickens, 
The less my chance to meet him seems to be. 
Why did he freely show himself to Dickens, 

To Dixon, Sala, Trollope, not to me ? 

No one accosts me with the words, Wa’al, stranger! 

Greets me as Festive cuss, or shouts Old boss! 

No grim six-shooter threatens me with danger 
If I don’t “quickly pass the butter, boss.’’ 

Bound friendly boards no cock-tail ever passes, 

No brandy-smash my morning hour besets; 

And petticoats are worn by all the lasses. 

And the pianos don't wear pantalettes! 

The ladies, when you offer chicken-salad. 

Don’t saj% “I’m pretty crowded now, I guess;” 
They don’t sing Mrs. Barney Williams’ ballad 
Of “ Bobbing Hound,” nor add Sir-rce to Yes. 

I, too, have sat like every other fellow. 

In many a railway, omnibus, street car; 

No girl has spiked me with a fierce umbrella. 

And said, “You git—I mean to sit right thar!” 

Gone are the Yankees of my early reading! 

Faded the Yankee-land of eager quest! 

I meet with culture, courtesy, good-breeding. 

Art, letters, men, and women of the best. 

Oh! fellow-Britons, all my hopes are undone; 

Take counsel of a disappointed man! 

Don’t come out here, but stay at home in London, 
And seek in books the true American! 


A CITY correspondent writes : 

Some three or four years ago, when T was one 


morning riding down town in the cars. Judge 
Edmonds was a passenger sitting on the seat op¬ 
posite to me. A gentleman got in and sat down 
by his side, and I could easily overhear the con¬ 
versation between them. 

The new passenger was evidently a spiritualist, 
for he inquired of the judge about the progress 
of the cause, etc. In the eburse of the conver¬ 
sation I heard the judge inquire, “Did you 
know that Horace Greeley was a spiritualist ?” 

The gentleman answered, “No! is he, in¬ 
deed ?” 

The judge answered, “He must be one, and 
of the best kind—a practical one.” 

“ How so?” was the response. 

“Why,” said the judge, “you know that our 
doctrine is that every man makes his own heaven 
and his own hell ?” 

“ Y"es,” said the gentleman. 

“ Well,” answered the judge, “ there sits Mr. 
Greeley reading the TribuneT 


The following will compare well with those 
gems of infantile observation which have so oft¬ 
en delighted the readers of the Drawer: 

An incipient citizen of North Bridgeton, 
Maine, just having put off the toga juvenilis and 
having assumed the vestis virilis in the form 
and fashion of jacket and trowsers, surveying 
himself downward, remarked, ^^Noiv I have two 
legSj just like SamF 


Another from the infant class : 

Some children at the dinner-table were dis¬ 
cussing that which has often troubled the heads 
of older and wiser persons. 

“Wasn’t Adam a good man before he got a 
wife?” 

“Of course he was,” answered a little girl. 

“How long was he a good man after he got 
a wife?” 

“A very short time.” 

“ What made him a bad man after he got a 
wife ?” 

At this juncture a little fellow spoke up, 
“Miss Ann, I can answer that question.” 

“ Well, what was it?” 

“Eve made him eat the wrong apple.” 

Dr. Hammond, in his interesting and philo¬ 
sophical work on “Sleep and its Derangements,” 
has foiled to point out the practical wav of woo¬ 
ing “tired nature’s sweet restorer,” especially 
to the man who will dabble in stocks, and who 
finds himself at times carrying such large 
amounts of “ C. C. and I. C.‘,” or “Hannibal 
and St. Jo.,” or “ W. U. T.” as to prevent his 
necessary and much-desiderated repose. But 
Mr. Cutting, who formerly filled the honorable 
position of president of the Stock Exchange, has 
in one terse little sentence gone to the root of 
the matter, and given the exact prescription. A 
gentleman who was holding a large amount of a 
certain stock said to Air. Cutting: “I have so 
much invested in this thing that it begins to 
trouble me. Indeed, it affects my sleep, and 
sometimes keeps me awake all night. What 
shall I do?” 

u ’'eplied Mr. Cutting. 

bell down; sell down; sell down until you 
cq,n sleep.” 

Doctor Cutting had made the correct diagno- 
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A PLAYFUL MAN(EUVRE. 


sis. The patient acted upon the advice, and 
“ sold down” to that point where he was enabled 
to go to bed and sleep like a gentleman. Dr. 
Hammond never suggested any thing more effi¬ 
cacious. 


While General Sherman’s command was wait¬ 
ing on Black Eiver for the fall of Vicksburg, in 
order to move on Jackson and drive Joe John¬ 
ston out, a scouting party one day brought in a 
few prisoners, among whom was a young lieu¬ 
tenant, an exquisite with long hair and an elabo¬ 
rate lisp. He was taken to the general’s quarters 
and given a seat in front of the tent within which 
General Sherman sat writing. It was a hot sum¬ 
mer day. Near the tent was a grove of magnolia- 
trees, which soon absorbed the attention of the 
captive. “How beautifully those leaves wave! 
be-utiful—beautiful!” exclaimed he. Sherman 
gave a hitch on his stool and snorted. Soon 
came a repetition of the exclamation. Sherman 
grew more impatient. But when the third ex¬ 
clamation came he could hold in no longer, but 
burst out: 

u ^Yeilj-it, can’t you let them wave!’ 

The exquisite did. 

A CORRESPONDENT near Topeka, Kansas, 
sends the following: 

One of our new-comers having just established 
himself in the dry-goods trade, put his advertise¬ 
ment in the paper thus : “A good stock of dry- 
goods just received by John Smith, who wishes 
to get married.” 

There was a rush of dimity. 

Lady Davis, in her book, from which we 
have already quoted, gives us the following 
slightly tough story of the gymnastic pastimes 


of a former Marquis of Clanricarde, who in many 
of his feats outdid the best seen in the circus: 
“When we had sat down to the luncheon pre¬ 
pared for us Lord Clanricarde, wanting to change 
his place from one side of the large luncheon- 
table to the other, took a flying-leap across it, 
and landed on the other side, without the least 
injury to the bottles or glasses or dishes which 
were standing at the moment on it.” 

Imagine that playful little manoeuvre being 
performed over the table at a “swell” dinner¬ 
party in some Eifth Avenue mansion! 

Among the gentlemen who figured in the re¬ 
cent convention of “ Straight-Outs” at Louis¬ 
ville, Kentucky, was Mr. Van-, who years 

ago was a student in the law-office of old Judge 
Hathaway, at Elmira. One day a resident 
called on the judge to request him to intercede 
with a justice of the peace in behalf of his son, 
a mere boy, w'ho had been arrested for some 
trivial offense. The judge, being busy, told 
Van-to go over and see if he could not pre¬ 

vent «the boy from being sent to jail. On ap¬ 
pearing Van - announced some principles 

of law that were entirely original with him, but 
which the justice ruled as inadmissible, upon 

which Van- became irate, and called that 

functionary a fool and an old humbug. The 
judge being a stickler for his dignity, forthwith 

committed Van-to jail. A fellow-student 

apprised Judge Hathaway of the fact, and the 
old gentleman reached the jail just as the con¬ 
stable was about to fulfill his duty.’ Van --, 

mortified at his position, was asked by the judge 
what had happened, and in reply sobbed out, 
“ Judge, you sent me over to keep that boy from 
being sent to jail, and I’ll be dashed if I haven’t 
got there myself I” 
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ENGLISH STAGE-OOAOir, FORTY YEARS AGO. 

I T is one of Euskiu’s whimsical notions 
that modern modes of travel and con¬ 
veyance by sea and laud are the invention 
of the arch enemy of mankind. To the 
same malignant source he attributes also 
every sort of steam-driven machinery. Like 
our own erratic Thoreau, he disbelieves in 
modern civilization, and especially in every 
thing which the world calls “progress.” 
With a sincerity unusual in extremists of 
this order, he tries to carry his theory into 
practice. He will never joiumey by coach 


or railway where a horse can carry him, nor 
by steamboat when he can go by sailing 
vessel. From the little Utopia which he 
hopes to build up in England, to be a pat- 
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tern to tlie tigo, and the beginning of a new 
era, all the abominations of modern inven¬ 
tion are to be banished. Steam-engines will 
give place to the motive powers ordained by 
Heaven from the foundation of the world— 
wind and water and the muscular force of 
man and beast. Hand-work shall there re¬ 
sume its old supremacy, and labor-saving 
machines shall be unknown. Mills driven 
by wind or water shall grind the grain, the 
scythe and sickle, the horse or ox di’awn 
plow, and the old-fashioned Hail shall banish 
all those inventions which have raised agri¬ 
culture fi’om a drudgery to a science. If 
the Utopians have any thing to sell, they 
will take it to market in horse-carts or boats. 
In short, Mr. Ruskin, who has had the mis¬ 
fortune to be born some hundreds of years 
too late, would tmm the world backward and 
upside down, undo centuries of civilization 
and progress, and re-establish an order of 
things from which humanity has been strug¬ 
gling away through generations of thought, 
invention, and discovery. 

But Ruskin disjdays the most earnestness 
in his dislike of modern modes of travel and 
communication. Railways and steamboats 
are the especial objects of his fierce denun¬ 
ciation. He thinks the British Parliament 
should have prohibited the construction of a 
railway through a beautiful valley in Wales, 
because Wordsworth wrote a fine sonnet 
jigainst the desecration of his accustomed 
haunts; and he declaims with great zeal 
agqjnst the railway which connects 
Venice with the main-land, because 
it interferes with the beauty and ro¬ 
mance of the approach to the City of 
the Sea. Railways and the telegraph, 
lie declares, serve only to make the 
world smaller, and to destroy all that 
is distinctive in national character. 

It can not be denied that, from the 
poetic and imaginative point of view, 
there is a grea^ deal of truth in Rus- 
kin’s ideas. Steam has unquestiona¬ 
bly divested travel of much of its old 
romance; and to a person of romantic 
temperament the rapidity and con¬ 
venience which now attend a journey 
to almost every part of the world are 
dearly purchased at such a sacrifice. 

But, in spite of all that may be said 
in favor of such views as those enter¬ 


tained by Mr. Ruskin, the world is not likely 
to siUTender the convenience of modern trav¬ 
el for the clumsy contrivances which stood 
our ancestors in stead some hundreds of 
years ago. Besides, if we once began this 
business, where should we stop f How far 
back should we go in discarding modern in¬ 
ventions? Mr. Ruskin aiipears to set the 
limit at the period just before the applica¬ 
tion of steam as a motive power; but how 
can we tell what reformer might arise who 
would demand still further retrogression— 
and so on until we should come, on our 
backward pilgrimage, to the first rude at¬ 
tempts at wheel-carriages which we find 
pictured on Assyrian and Egy^itian walls? 
Fancy riding through Central Park, or jolt¬ 
ing over the pavement of Fifth Avenue, in a 
chariot like this, which several thousands of 
years ago was esteemed a model of elegance 
and luxury! A modern ox-cart, with its high 
wheels, would afford a far more comfortable 
mode of travel. Even the later Greek and 
Roman wheeled vehicles, with their spring¬ 
less axles, must have been very uncomforta¬ 
ble on rough roads, as every one can realize 
who has ever ridden in an old-fashioned 
country lumber wagon. These vehicles were 
chiefly used in war, to grace triumphal pro¬ 
cessions, and in public games. The war 
chariots used by ancient nations were built 
on the pattern shown in our illustration— 
open above and behind, closed in front, and 
furnished with two wheels upon an axle of 
oak, ash, or elm. The wheels were generally 
about four feet in diameter, and each con¬ 
sisted of a hub bound with iron, from six to 
ten spokes, a felly of elastic wood, and an 
iron tire. They were fastened to the axle 
by means of iron linchpins. Tlie Lydians 
and Romans sometimes attached several 
spans of horses to their chariots, but the 
Greeks were generally content with one. 
The use of these vehicles in war dates from 
the very earliest historic periods. The an¬ 
cient Persians, Britons, and Gauls rendered 
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them doubly destructive 
and fornddable by attach¬ 
ing long books or scythes 
to the bubs. In battle 
the warriors of the high¬ 
est rank fought with how 
and arrow or javelin from 
their chariots, sometimes 
descending, in close com¬ 
bat, to engage in hand-to- 
hand fight with swords. 

Owing to the absence of 
roads, as well as convenient 
means of carriage, there 
was no general si)irit of 
travel in ancient times. 

Now and then some adven¬ 
turer, athirst for knowl¬ 
edge, made his way into 
far countries, journeying 
on foot, or horseback, or 
by sea, and taking years for an expedition 
which can now be made with comfort and 
safety in a few weeks. There was less 
travel in Europe than in the East, where 
the camel fnruished a convenient means of 
transportation, and where the great treeless 
wastes of country offered fewer obstacles 
than the forest-grown regions of the West. 
But all over the earth soldiers and mer¬ 
chants were the only classes of men who saw 
much of the world beyond their native vil¬ 
lages aiKl cities. The great mass of people 
lived and died in the place where they 
were born. Beyond their native precincts 
the world was an unknown region, whence 
now and then an adventurous man returned 
with marvelous stories of the wonders he 
had seen and heard. People staid at home 
because the means of travel were confined 
to the very wealthy, outside of the two class¬ 
es just mentioned. For many centuries there 
was very little improvement in modes of con¬ 
veyance. Even the luxurious and self-in¬ 
dulgent ‘‘ Rois Fain6ants,’^ or Lazy Kings, of 
France, who flourished in the seventh cen¬ 
tury of our era—thosejuere phantoms of roy¬ 
alty, who passed their lives in sensual pleas¬ 
ures while the affairs of state were adminis¬ 
tered by others—were accustomed to make 



KOMAN WAK OUAinOT. 


their journeys from place to place in ox¬ 
carts of the rudest description, resembling 
a common country hay wagon of our time. 
The place of springs was supplied by a lib¬ 
eral x)rovision of cushions, which saved the 
royal good-for-nothing’s sides from bumps 
and bruises as the huge w^agou thumped 
and jolted over stones, stumi)s, and mud- 
holes. Under any circumstances it must 
have been a very uncomfortable method of 
traveling. 

Up to the middle of the sixteenth century 
the most common mode of traveling was on 
horseback, with carriers, and heavy goods 
were conveyed by means of pack-horses. In 
Shakspeare’s Henry IV., Act II., Scene I., two 
carriers appear in the inn yard at Rochester. 
One has a gammon of bacon and two razes 
of ginger, to be delivered as far as Charing 
Cross; the turkeys in the pannier of the oth¬ 
er are quite starved. We see that people 
traveled in companies, from one of the car¬ 
riers saying: Come, neighbor Mugs, we’ll 
call up the gentlemen j they will along with 
company, for they have great chargeand 
that they were on horseback is shown by 
Gadshill bidding the hostler bring his geld¬ 
ing out of the stable, and one of the travelers 
saying, The boy shall lead our horses down 
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the hill: we’!! walk afoot a while, and ease 
oiir legs.” Journeys on foot were rare, even 
at that time, owing to the insecurity of the 
roads, although in the Middle Ages pedes¬ 
trians on religious x^ilgrimages were in*o- 
tected by the sacredness of tlieii* purpose. 

It is not positively known when coaches 
were first brought into use, nor what coun¬ 
try can justly claim the honor of their in¬ 
vention. Carnages resembling the old En¬ 
glish post-chaise, drawn by two horses, upon 
one of which the driver sits, are represented 
in ancient paintings at Herculaneum; but 
the origin of the coach is sometimes attrib¬ 
uted to an inventor of the town of Kotzi, 
near Preshurg, in Hungary, whence also its 
name is sometimes derived. But carriages 
of several kinds, as we have already seen, 
were in use in very early ages. Covered 
carts, and hammocks hung between four 
wheels, and horse-litters were the most an¬ 
cient mode of conveyance. The Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons made use of a hammock carriage for 
great personages, which must have been far 
superior in point of comfort to the boxes on 
wheels mentioned in the earlier part of this 
ai’ticle. We learn from a work on Domes¬ 
tic Life in. England” that as early as the 
reign of Henry III. coaches were used in 
that country. In 1253 William, third Earl 
of Derby, died of a bruise “taken with a 
fall out of his coach.” During Wat Tyler’s 
insurrection, in 1380, Richard II., “being 
threatened by the rebels of Kent, rode from 
the Tower of London to the Miles End, and 
with him his mother, because she was sick 
and weak, in a whirlecote”—which is sup¬ 
posed to have been a sort of covered car¬ 
riage. “ Chariots covered, with ladies there¬ 
in,” followed the litter in Avhich Queen 
Catherine was borne to her coronation with 
Henry YIII. 

Coaches came into general use in England 
earlier than on the continent of Europe. 
Queen Elizabeth’s state carriage was the 
first vehicle which was designated by that 
name in the island. In 1588 the queen rode 
fi’om Somerset House to Paul’s Cross, to re¬ 
turn thanks after the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada, in a coach presented to 
her by Hemy, Earl of Arundel. It is de¬ 
scribed as “a chariot throne, drawn by two 
white horses.” The royal fashion found 
many imitators; and although the coaches 
of that period must have been clumsy and 
uncomfortable, they multiplied so rapidly 
that Dekker, satirizing the follies of his day, 
complains that “the wife of every citizen 
must he jolted” now—a very expressive 
phrase, since the coaches were made with¬ 
out springs, and the roads were of the most 
primitive kind. 

But long after the introduction of coaches 
it was considered eftemiuate and disgraceful 
for men to use them. Queen Elizabeth al¬ 
ways preferred to make her journeys on 


horseback, and even in old age and sickness 
took reluctantly to her coach. “ In Sir Phil¬ 
ip Sidney’s time,” says Aubrey, “ so famous 
for men at armes, it was then held to be as 
great a disgrace for a young gentleman to 
be seen riding in the street in a coach as it 
would now tor such a one to be seen in the 
street in a petticoat and waistcoat; so much 
is the fashion of the times altered.” Like 
most other improvements, coaches were ve¬ 
hemently attacked, on the ground that they 
in-omoted efteminate luxury. Taylor, the 
water-i)oet, declares “that housekeepiug 
never decayed till coaches came into En¬ 
gland and much later, in 1672, a Mr. John 
Cresset wrote a pamphlet urging the aboli¬ 
tion of the stage-coaches between London 
and the interior. Among other grave rea¬ 
sons for their suppression, he urged that 
“ such stage-coaches make gentlemen com(} 
to London on every small occasion, which 
otherwise they would not do but upon ur¬ 
gent necessity; nay, the convenieuce of the 
passage makes their wives often come up, 
who, rather than come such long journeys 
upon horseback, would stay at home. Then, 
when they come to town, they must i>res- 
ently be in the mode, get fine clothes, go to 
plays and treats, and by these means get 
such a habit of idleness and love of pleasure 
as make them uneasy ever after.” 

We are told also that the shop-keepers 
comx)lamed bitterly that they were ruined 
by the coaches. “Formerly,” they said, 
“ when ladies and gentlemen walked in the 
streets, there was a chance of obtaining cus¬ 
tomers to inspect and purchase our commod¬ 
ities ; but now they whisk past in the coach¬ 
es before our apprentices have time to cry 
out, ‘ What d’ye lack f ” Another conqdaint 
was, that in former times the tradesmen in 
the principal streets earned as much as their 
rents by letting out their upper apartments 
to members of Parliament and country gen¬ 
tlemen visiting London on pleasure or busi¬ 
ness, until the noise made by the coaches 
di-ove the profitable Iwlgers to less frequent¬ 
ed streets. Another class of men was scarce¬ 
ly less bitter against the new mode of loco¬ 
motion—the boatmen on the Thames, whose 
business was sadly interfered with by the 
introduction of the more convenient ve¬ 
hicles; and one of their number, who is 
known in English literature as “ Taylor, the 
water-poet,” wrote an invective against the 
new system, entitled “ The World runs upon 
Wheels.” In this composition he vigorous¬ 
ly attacks coaclies, and enumerates, in his 
peculiar style, all the disadvantages caused 
by their general introduction. In another 
publication, called “The Thief,” he thus in¬ 
veighs against them: 

“ Carroches, coacheB, jades, and Flanders mares 

Do rob us of our shares, our wares, our fares: 

Against the ground we stand and knock our heels, 

W^liile all our profit runs away on wheels.” 
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But public convenience triumphed over pri¬ 
vate interests, and in spite of shop-keep¬ 
ers and watermen coaches multiplied yearly 
in the streets of London and other English 
cities, and the senseless opposition died out. 

The early coaches were models of clumsi- 
ness, and ^veii so late as the reign of Charles 
11. the inprovements consisted mainly in the 
Qle<>-p^ce of the trappings, the strnctnre of 
tlipcoach being still rnde and enmbersome. 
nme grotesque appearance of a state coach 
of this period is admirably hit off by Scott 
in '‘Old Mortality.” "The lord-lieutenant 
of the comity, a personage of ducal rank, 
alone pretended to the magnificence of a 
wlieel-carriage, a thing covered with tar¬ 
nished gilding and sculpture, in shape like 
the vulgar pictures of Noah's ark, dragged 
by eight long-tailed Flanders marcs, carry¬ 
ing eight insides and six outsides. The in¬ 
sides were theii’ Graces in person ; two maids 
of honor *, two children; a chaplain stuffed 
into a sort of lateral recess formed by a pro¬ 
jection at the door of the vehicle, and called, 
from its appearance,the boot; and an equer¬ 
ry to his Grace ensconced in a corresxionding 
contrivance on the opposite side. A coach¬ 
man and three postilions, who wore short 
swords and tie-wigs with three tails, had 
blunderbusses slung behind them, and pistols 
at their saddle-bow, conducted the equipage; 
and on the foot-board, behind this moving 
mansion-house, stood, or rather hung, in 
triple pile, six lackeys in rich liveries armed 
up to the teeth.” 

At the time of which Sir Walter was 
writing wealthy noblemen traveled in great 
state, with a long retinue of servants and 
trumpeters in advance to announce their ap¬ 
proach. On state occasions javelin men were 
employed, in addition to the servants and 
trumpeters, for greater dignity as well as 
security. Thus we read that John Evelyn, 
when sheriff of Surrey and Sussex, attended 
the judges with one hundred and sixteen 
servants in green satin doublets and cloth 


cloaks, trimmed with silver galloon, as were 
the brims of their hats, which were also 
adorned with long white plumes. These 
men carried javelins; and the procession 
was preceded by two trumpeters bearing 
handsome flags on which Evelyn's arms 
were gorgeously emblazoned. Besides these 
hired retainers, Evelyn was attended by 
thirty gentlemen, to whom he was related, 
all clad in the same colors. Even at the 
present time, when the usual state of the 
English county sheriff consists of a hand¬ 
some carriage and half a dozen liveried serv¬ 
ants, the old pageantry is still maintained 
by such incumbents of the office as have a 
love for the ancient splendor and disxflay. 
Charles Eeade alludes to this in the closing 
chapter of " Put Yourself in his Place.” Guy 
Raby, an aristocratic squire, who holds stren¬ 
uously to old notions and observances, has 
received the appointment of county sheriff; 
and when the assizes come on, he meets " the 
judges with great pomp. This pleased the 
Chief Justice: he had felt a little nervous; 
Raby's predecessor had met him in a carriage 
and pair, with no outriders, and he had felt 
it his duty to fine the said sheriff’ £100 for 
so disrespecting the crown in his person. 

"So now, alluding to this, he said, 'Mr. 
Sheriff, I am glad to find you hold by old 
customs, and do not grudge outward observ¬ 
ances to the queen's justices.' 

" 'My lord,' said the sheriff, 'I can hardly 
show enoTjgh respect to justice and learning 
when they visit me in the name of my sov¬ 
ereign.' 

" ' That is very well said, Mr. Sheriff,' said 
my lord.” 

Improvement in coaches for state and pri¬ 
vate pm’poses was still slower in France and 
Germany than in England. So late as 1850 
an English gentleman writes as follows of 
what he saw among the farmers of Norman¬ 
dy, whom he was visiting with M. Alexis de 
Tocqueville: "One farm only appeared to 
have a wagon. On the others the harvest 
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was being carried borne on a sort of cradle 
placed on a horse’s back, and supporting six 
sheaves on each side. Twenty years ago no 
other mode of conveyance was possible, for 
what were called roads were mere lanes, just 
broad enough to admit a horse and its bur¬ 
den. In the coach-house of the castle I saw 
the old family carriage. It is the body of a 
vi8-d,-viSj supj)orted by four shafts extending 
before and behind, like a large Bath chair, 
only that two horses carried it instead of 
men.” 

One of the honest complaints against 
coaches and carriages was that they pro¬ 
moted effeminacy. Before their introduc¬ 
tion men and women, unless invalids, made 
their journeys on horseback and delighted 
in the chase. In the good old days of chiv¬ 
alry the high-born lady, attended by knights 
and pages, rode to the field with the hooded 
falcon on her wrist—a picture which fills 
the imagination of poet and painter. But 
what artist or poet would the hunting char¬ 
iot of the reign of Louis XIII. inspire to 
paint or sing ? Could any thing be imag¬ 
ined more grotesquely prosaic ? “* 

Nearly contemporaneous with the intro¬ 
duction of hackney-coaches into England 
was that of the sedan-chair, by Sir Sanders 
Duncomb, in 1634. Sir Sanders, who had 
seen tjie vehicle abroad, obtained a patent 
for it in his own country, and prei)ared forty 
or fifty specimens for public use. Previous 
to this general introduction a contrivance 
of this kind had been used by the favorite 
Buckingham, to the great disgust of his 
countrjnnen, who indignantly averred that 
he was employing his fellow-creatures to do 


the work of bpasts. As soon, 
however, as this convenient 
means of locomotion was 
placed within reach of the 
public, they cheerfully forgot 
their aversion to the servile 
employment of their fellow- 
creatures, and the sedan-chair 
came into popular use. In 
the first three-quarters of the 
eighteenth century, says the 
editor of the Book of Days,” 
^hen the style of dress was 
^^^vhly refined, and the slight- 
\erangement to the hair 
or eit.gp 2ady or gentleman 
was faiq^ sedan was in 
high tavi. in all European 
countries. Then was the 
exquisite fop, ^qth his ele¬ 
gant silk clothog^ nicely ar¬ 
ranged toupee, and ample 
curls, as tain to take advan¬ 
tage of this luxurious carriao-e 
as any of the gt^rtler (it would 
be incorrect to sa^ softer) sex. 
The nobility anK wealthy 
members of the miclBle class 
were accustomed to keep their own Wans 
which were frequently of very elegant 
and beautifully ornamented with carveffy 
painted decorations. It must have been\ 
fine spectacle when a train of these splendid 
sedans, filled with exquisitely dressed ladies 
and gentlemen, and attended by linkboj^s 
with flaring torches, passed at evening 
through the streets of London, Paris, or 
Madrid to some magnificent entertainment. 
When the party had alighted and vanished 
within-doors, the linkboys thrust their flam¬ 
beaux into the large extinguishers which 
were placed beside the doors of the aristo¬ 
cratic mansions of that period, and withdrew 
to the nearest ale-house to wait until their 
services were requii*ed for the retui’n home. 
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During the reign of Louis XIII. a modifica¬ 
tion of the sedan-chair was very popular 
among the ladies and fops of Paris. It was 
hung between two wheels, and drawn by a 
man. The door and steps were in front. 
In Spain the chair was made large enough 
to carry a party of four, and was borne by 
two gayly caparisoned mules, one before and 
one. behind, as shown in our illustration. 
The detestable condition of the roads in 
Spain rendered this a much more comfort¬ 
able means of going from place to place than 
the wheeled vehicles, and, if the writer is 
not mistaken, it is still to be met with in 
some parts of that country. The sliafts on 
which it was slung being long and springy, 
the motion, even over the roughest roads, 
was easy and unfatiguing. 

Owing to the general introduction of the 
more convenient hackney-coach, the sedan- 
chair gradually fell into disuse in London 
and other English cities, when, at the com 
mencemeut of the present century, the sight 
of one was a rarity; but in Edinburgh they 
kept their hold upon public favor some time 
longer. In the steep streets and narrow 


lanes of the Scottish capital the sedan was 
found to be a more convenient mode of con¬ 
veyance than the coach, and until long past 
the middle of the last century that city could 
boast of more sedans than carriages, and it 
was many years later before they were en¬ 
tirely driven out. These were for the most 
part in the hands of Highlanders, whose 
picturesque costume and uncouth jargon 
were the admiration and amusement of all 
strangers, as their constitutional irritability 
was frequently the occasion of much wran¬ 
gling and confusion at the doors of inns and 
theatres. 

In China and India the palanquin, a sort 
of sedan-chair, still maintains its popular¬ 
ity as a safe, easy, and convenient mode of 
travel; indeed, in all Eastern countries, 
where the science of road-building has made 
but little progress excei)t in the vicinity of 
the larger cities, the use of wheeled vehicles • 
is but of the question, and the palanquin, 
the howdah, and the saddle furnish the only 
means of joimieying fi-om place to idace; 
and many years, perhaps generations, must 
elapse before these modes are superseded by 
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EU88IAN SLEDGE. 

modem European contrivances, except along 
those great highways of travel and traffic 
where European enterprise and capital have 
forced the construction of railroads. In the 
Japanese towns a contrivance very similar 
to the sedan-chair, on wheels, hut ruder and 
more clumsy in construction, takes the place 
of the “hack” in European and Americau 
cities. It is drawn by a man harnessed be¬ 
tween shafts, and is called by the euphoni¬ 
ous name of “jin riki sha.” 

In no civilized country of the present day 
are the modes of travel more primitive or 
exasperating than in Russia. Her railway 
system is still comparatively undeveloped; 
and whenever the traveler leaves the iron 
highways, he is subjected to inconveniences 
and discomforts from which other countries 
have been free for several generations. In 
Germany and Switzerland the roomy and 
comfortable “ stellwagen” affords a pleasant 
mode of traversing the rural districts to 
those whose means do not permit them to 
'travel by private post; hut in Russia, and 
especially in the Siberian provinces of that 
vast empire, nothing of the kind is to he 
found. There the unfortunate traveler is 
bundled into a rude four-wheeled vehicle, 
called a “ telyaga,” seven or eight feet long, 
and just wide enough to seat two persons. 
The baggage is laid on the bottom of the 
wagon, and covered with blankets and furs 
to smooth out inequalities. Upon this the 
traveler sits or reclines, and surrenders him¬ 
self, with the best grace he can, to the fearful 
discomforts of Russian roads. The “ telya¬ 
ga” is a public vehicle, and must be changed 
at every post-station. To avoid the nuisance 
of being shifted, bag and baggage, every few 
hours, often in the night-time, and in drench¬ 
ing rain or blinding snow storm, travelers 
sometimes purchase a'^private conveyance, 
called a “ tarantass,” a vehicle on the gen¬ 
eral plan of the “ telyaga,” but larger and 
more convenient. It is furnished with a 
hood, like that of an American chaise, and 
is generally padded inside to break the force 
of sudden jolts and bunqos. Both vehicles 


are mounted on strong elastic 
poles, and to afford as much 
spring as possible the axles are 
placed from eight to twelve 
feet apart. This gives an agree¬ 
able swaying motion, like 
that of the “ buckboard” wagon 
which is used in some of our 
own rural districts ; but, even 
under the best conditions, trav¬ 
elers complain that Siberian 
carriages afford an unconscion¬ 
able amount of torture to tlie 
mile. 

In Russia, where snow lies 
on the ground nearly half the 
year, and railway facilities 
are comparatively slight, the 
sleigh or sledge is an important means of 
locomotion. In fact, winter is the best time 
for travel in that country, and merchandise 
and other freight are mostly transported over 
snow roads. Private sledges are light but 
of very strong make, and very rarely exhibit 
the grace and elegance displayed in the 
American sleigh. The public sledge is of a 
very rude and clumsy construction, but im¬ 
mensely strong, in order to stand the wear 
and tear of the horrible roads. Of the trav¬ 
eling sleighs there are several kinds/ the 
best of them being the vaslidk and the kihitl'a. 
The former is shaped something like a com¬ 
mon hackney-coach; it is about seven feet 
long, varies in width according to the build¬ 
er’s fancy, and has a door at the sides. TJie 
driver sits in a box in front, and there is 
generally a sheltered place for a i)ostilion. 
The kihitka is more like the tarantass in con¬ 
struction, and is open in'front, which afibrds 
the advantage of flying views of the country. 
To an American there is something ludicrous 
in the clumsy construction of these vehicles; 
but they are adapted to the roads of the 
country, and withstand joltings and thump¬ 
ings that would wreck a Broadway fancy 
“ cutter” in five minutes. The author of 
“ Traveling in Siberia” writes bitterly of 
the discomforts of sledge travel. He says: 
“ At times it seemed to me as if the sleigh 
and every thing it contained would go to 
pieces in the teiTil)le thumps we received. 
We descended hills as if imrsued by wolves, 
or guilty consciences, and it was generally 
our fate to find a huge ottkliaha, or cradle- 
hollow, just when the horses w'ere doing 
their best. I think the sleigh sometimes 
made a clear leap of six or eight feet from 
the crest of a ridge to the bottom of a hollow. 
The leaping was not very objectionable, but 
the impact made every thing rattle. I could 
say, like the Irishman who fell from the 
house-top, ‘ ’Twas not the fall, darling, that 
hurt me, but stopping so quick at the end.’ ” 
The teams are attached in a peculiar man¬ 
ner to the Russian sledges. There is one 
horse in the shafts, with a large hoop, from 
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BEINDEEB AND DOG SLEDGES. 


which swings a hell, above his hack, and on 
eacli side one or more extra horses attached 
to the sledge by traces only. The driver 
urges them to their utmost speed by blows 
and shouts, and they display an amount of 
patient endurance which is simply mar¬ 
velous. 

In the northern regions of Sweden and 
Norway, and in Lapland, the reindeer and 
the dog furnish almost the only means of 
travel through the greater portion of the 
year. The sledges present several modes of 
construction, from the runnered sledge, like 
those shoAvn in our illustration, to the ruder 
canoe-like primitive form found chiefly in 
Lapland. The latter are exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult to manage. A stranger, trying one for 
the first time, has hard work to keep his 
balance, and is generally ignominiously up¬ 
set, to the great delight of the natives. 

As a draught animal, its speed, endurance, 
and its special adaptation to traveling on 
snow, make the reindeer the most valuable 
of creatures to people in the latitudes of 
almost perpetual winter. The ordinary 
weight drawn with ease by a single rein¬ 
deer is about 240 pounds; but it can travel 
with over 300. Its speed is very great. 
When put to its utmost it has been known 
to travel, for a short distance, at the rate of 
nearly 19 miles an hourj but its power of 
endurance is still more remarkable. It is 
not an unusual feat for a reindeer to perform 
a journey of 150 miles in 19 hours ; and the 
portrait of one is preserved in the palace of 
Drotingholm, Sweden, which traversed 800 
miles in 48 hours, conveying an officer with 
important dispatches. This was at the rate 
of nearly 17 miles an hour; and we are not 
surprised to learn that at the end of this 
cruel journey the poor creature dropped 
dead. 


The arctic researches of the last few years 
have familiarized us with the habits and 
usefulness of the Esquimaux dogs, which in 
Labrador and Greenland are the only ani¬ 
mals used for draught. They are hardy, 
bold, and strong, and will drag the native 
sledges for a long time at a speed of several 
miles an hour. Tlie mode of attaching them 
is by leather traces, or thongs, fastened to a 
neck collar, and they are managed by the 
diiver’s whip and voice. A mongrel race of 
dogs is also used for draught during the 
winter season in the regions about Lake 
Superior. Like the Esquimaux dogs, they 
are hardy, easily managed, and strong, and 
bear fatigue, abuse, and hunger without 
losing their good temper. When the snow 
lies deep over wide stretches of country, 
they furnish the only means of transporting 
provisions, merchandise, and the mails; and 
in many parts of Canada and the Lake 
Superior mineral districts the inhabitants 
w’ould be utterly shut off from the rest of 
the world during several months of the year 
were it not for these invaluable creatures. 

Skates, used only for pastime in most 
countries, may be classed among important 
means of locomotion in Holland during the 
winter season, wiien the innumerable canals 
wiiich intersect that country in every direc¬ 
tion are frozen over. There skating is more 
than a pleasant accomplishment, to be in¬ 
dulged in on moonlight nights, 

when beaux and sweethearts meet 
To chase the frosty hours with lljdng feet, 

as Byron might have written. In that emi 
nently practical land the strapping country 
girls skate to market, carrying on their heads 
jugs of milk, baskets of eggs, or other ar¬ 
ticles for sale, or push before them a sled 
loaded with commodities of various kinds. 
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With us, and the French and English, skat¬ 
ing is only pleasant amusement j and al¬ 
though many young ladies become very 
proficient in the art, there are some who 
prefer the more comfortable but less ex¬ 
hilarating ice-sled ride. No young lady 
of true spirit would stoop to such tame 
amusement. 

It might, at first thought, seem rather 
forced to include the iron-shod stock,” 
or staif, of the Alpine chamois-hunter 
among means of locomotion •, but when 
the important uses to which it is put 
during his perilous excursions are con¬ 
sidered, its claim to be so regarded must 
be conceded. In many cases it becomes 
to its owner both bridge and vehicle, 
with whose assistance fL*ightfiil chasms 
are crossed which would oppose insu¬ 
perable obstacles to the hunter’s unas¬ 
sisted steps. Almost every book of Alpine 
adventiu’e contains anecdotes which show 
the value of this simple 
implement. In his ex¬ 
citing chase after the 
chamois the hunter 
fi-eqiiently encounters 
deep and wide cre¬ 
vasses, over which he 
might as well try to 
fly as to leap; in this 
emergency his long 
and sharply ironed 
staft' supplies the place 
of wings. Planting it 
firmly near the edge of 
the chasm, he makes 
the flying leap in i)er- 
fect safety, alighting 
on the other side with 
the sure-footedness of 
the animal he i)ursues. 

The immediate pre¬ 
cursor of modem modes 
of land travel was 
the English mail- 
coach, which forty or 
fifty years ago aflbrded 


the most expeditious means of public con¬ 
veyance. It was, on the whole, a pleasant 
institution, if we may judge by contem¬ 
porary reports, much more social and jolly, 
as well as more satisfactory, to those who 
like to use their eyes when traversing a 
beautiful country, than the steam - cars” * 
in which wo are now whirled along over 
the iron roads which traverse Europe and 
America in every direction. In the good 
old times, when ten miles an hour was re¬ 
garded as a wonderful rate of speed, travel¬ 
ing meant something more than it does now¬ 
adays, and ‘^seeing” a country through which 
one passed was not the meaningless iflirase 
it has become since the introduction of rail¬ 
roads. Still the modern system has its com¬ 
pensations; and i)erhaps a majority of the 
people who glory in rushing from New York 
to San Francisco in a week see quite as 


much as they would if they took six months 
for the trip. It makes all the difference in 
the world whether you see with the eyes of 

a Ruskin or with those of a- (let the 

millions who are not Ruskins finish the 
sentence to their own taste). Thousands 
of people travel through strange and inter- 
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esting COIID tries every year, who, for all the 
good it does them, might just as well he shot 
round the world through a pneumatic dis¬ 
patch tube, or, like Don Quixote, sit blind¬ 
folded on a wooden horse and he told that 
they are passing through regions of glorious 
scenery. Not that railroads, steam-ships, 
and other modes of rapid travel are to he 
condemned. They came at the call of civ¬ 
ilization ; and although the beautiful ships 
gradually give place to the less sightly but 
more profitable steamer—although our river 
steamboats every year present further de¬ 
partures from all that is noble and distinct¬ 
ive in naval architecture, it must be remem¬ 
bered that all these innovations are made in 
the interest of the great mass of the human 
family. They not only make travel cheap¬ 
er, and increase the facilities for the trans¬ 
portation of merchandise, but carry the ad¬ 
vantages of civilization to regions where 
they might not otherwise penetrate for gen¬ 
erations to come. Utopians who, like Rus- 
kin, sigh for the good old times, who be¬ 
lieve in a golden age of the past but not in 
one of the future, waste their breath in a 
vain cause. The world will never tui’u its 



AMERICAN RIVER STEAMROAT. 


back on steam, unless some still more potent 
motive power be discovered. Ever since 
the world was made, man has sought by ar¬ 
tificial methods to supplement his natui'al 
means of locomotion. He tamed the horse, 
the camel, the elex^hant; he invented litters, 
wagons, boats, shix)s; and every age has wit¬ 
nessed some imi)rovement in the ways and 
modes of travel and transportation. No 
period of the world’s history has witnessed 
greater iinjirovemeuts than the last thirty 
years. Many of our readers can remember 
when the stage-coach and the canal x)acket- 
boat were the xnfincipal means of travel 
throughout the United States; but prob¬ 
ably a great majority of them never saw ei- 



* CANAL-BOAT. 


ther coach or canal-boat, and know them 
only by tradition or x)rints in school-books. 

There is now scarcely a city in America 
without that great public convenience, the 
street railroad. Railroads were long used 
in England with horse-i:)ower only, chiefly 
for the transportation of coal and other 
heavy freight; this method of working 
them has been generally abandoned in that 
country ; but in the United States their pe¬ 
culiar adaptation to city travel was early 
perceived, and they have nearly driven out 
the old-fashioned omnibus, except in thor¬ 
oughfares where the rails would offer such 
obstructions to business as to make their 
introduction impracticable. New York city 



STREET CAR. 


has more than a dozen lines of street rail- 
waj^s, on which more than twelve hundred 
cai^ are run day and night; and a great part 
of its prosperity and growth is attributable 
to them. From its peculiar formation a very 
large proportion of tlie people doing busi¬ 
ness in New York are obliged to live miles 
away from their jdaces of emxdoyment, and 
these lines enable them to go to and from 
their business with but little loss of time. 
The inconvenience of the rails in the streets 
has proved an obstacle to their general in- 
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AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


troduction into European cities, where, in¬ 
deed, there is less popular demand for them. 

Whether the many experiments which 
have been made since the days of Montgolfier 
to make aerial navigation both i)racticable 
and safe will ever be successful is still a 
matter of speculation and experiment. Ev¬ 
ery year some sanguine and entliusiastic in¬ 
ventor brings forward a new scheme, which 
is certain to succeed,” but which just as 
certainly ends in utter failure. It would be 
hazardous to predict that man’s inventive 
genius will never be able to overcome the 
obstacles offered by the ‘‘ powers of the air 
but jihysical conditions are certainly against 
the success of such experiments, and men will 
Xwobably have to be content with the pres¬ 
ent modes of annihilating time and space. 
During the siege of Paris balloons were 
used for the transmission of messengers and 
mails beyond the limits of the beleaguering 
army; but once in the air, it was a matter 
of chance whether they alighted among 
friends or enemies, on the solid ground or in 
the sea. No means having yet been discov¬ 
ered for regulating the motion of balloons, 
the aeronaut is completely at the mercy of 
the element in which he floats; and when 
his view of the earth is shut off by clouds. 


that he is not resting motionless in a per¬ 
fect calm. As helpless as shipwrecked mari¬ 
ners drifting on a rudderless and oarless raft 
in the middle of the ocean, the aeronaut has 
no power to select his place of landing. He 
can select his i)oint of departure, and can 
regulate the ascent and descent of his aerial 
machine; but until he discovers some new 
principles that shall give him partial con¬ 
trol over the fluctuating tides and currents 
of the air, he will never be sure of arriving 
at a fixed destination. 

Three or four years ago the velocipede 
threatened to create a revolution in arti¬ 
ficial locomotion. For many months it was 
the rage in Europe and America. Old and 
young were smitten with the fever to be¬ 
come skillful velocipede riders, and training 
schools for that purpose, where machines 
of every variety were to be procured, were 
established in every city. Plorseback riding 
was to become obsolete. The problem of 
rapid transit from New York to its suburbs 



VELOCIPEDE. 


was to be solved by the construction of an 
elevated velocipede double track roadway, 
on which merchants, clerks, and working- 
people could trundle themselves back and 
forth. Now and then a daring and skilled 
velocipede rider would make his appearance 
in the street, threading his way between car- 
riaires, stages, trucks, and carts with mar¬ 
velous dexterity. But there was 
something ludicrous in the spec¬ 
tacle, and it was also discovered 
that propelling the machine over 
pavements was harder work than 
riding in the cars or stages; and 
after a short-lived popularity the 
velocipede went out of fashion in 
this country as suddenly as it had 
risen into favor, and was abandoned 
entirely to very young America. 

It were useless to speculate on 
the progress which may yet be 
made in the means of locomotion; 
but it seems reasonable to believe 
that the maximum of speed at 


he may be swept 
along with the 
velocity of a tor¬ 
nado with noth¬ 
ing to indicate 



afloat on a raft. 
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wliich travelers can be transported with! 
safety on sea and land has been attained in 
our best steam-ships and lines of railway, 
and that the chief improvements will be in 
the dii’ection of comfort and security. If 
we are sometimes inclined to be impatient 
even of our lightning express’^ trains and 
to wish for more rapid.means of travel, let 
us look back a hundred years or so, when 
the stage occujiicd three days between New 
York and Philadelphia! In 17(36 some one 
stai’tled the community by advertising a 
stage line, which was christened “ The Fly¬ 
ing-Machine,” which made the trip in the 
unprecedented time of two days! An ex¬ 
press made the trip between New York and 
Boston in seven days, which was regarded 
as marvelously quick 
time. Let those who 
grumble at seven days 
on the road between 
New York and San 
Francisco be com¬ 
forted, in view of 
what their great¬ 
grandfathers consid¬ 
ered rapid traveling. 

One of the prettiest 
sights in the world 
for parents, and all 
who are fond of 
young humanity, is 
the baby’s trundle, 
in which the little 
toddler learns to 
make use of its legs; 
and our artist has very imoperly included 
this nursery machine among his illustra¬ 
tions. 

The invalid’s chair is less a featime of 
American watering-places than of those of 
Eurox)e, and especially of England, where 
they are much in vogue for gouty and rheu¬ 
matic old gentlemen, and for nervous old la¬ 
dies, who prefer this safe, languid, and easy 
mode of enjoying the out-door air to riding 
in carriages. 

It is not intended in this rather discursive 
article to include all the means of locomotion 
which have been contrived by the ingenuity 
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j of civilized or barbarous men, but only to in¬ 
dicate a few salient points of contrast be¬ 
tween the advantages enjoyed by travelers 
at the present day and the cumbrous, un- 
comlbrtable modes of journeying in vogue 
even so late as the beginning of the i>resent 
century. Much might be said, did space al¬ 
low, of the higher influences of anpid means 
of communication — influences which out¬ 
weigh all that can bo said against them 
from a romantic point of view. Tliey do, 
indeed, as Kuskin querulously complains, 
‘‘ make the world smallerbut in doing so 
they bring the nations together, promote 
international amity, and hasten on the era 
of universal intelligence, civilization, and 
Iieace. 


OUTCAST. 

Was it a dream? 

I walked one day down through a city’s streei: 

The sun was shining dimly overhead, 

While filth and vileness were beneath my feet, 

And the houses on either side seemed red 
To the bricks’ core with wickedness untold: 

And there were sights so drear and manifold 
Of want and suffering, of wretchedness 
In young and old, of hunger pitiless. 

And stenches foul, the very soul was sick, 

And dared not harbor questions, crowding thick, 

Of God’s beneficence, and of His love. 

And there, as through those sad’ning sights I strove, 
E’en there, upon a garbage heap, I spied 
A rose-bud, thrown by scornful hands aside— 

A rose-bud that few days before had hung 
Upon its parent tree, purest among 
Its sisters sweet and fair. The dew had blessed 
Its opening morn; its odors had caressed 
The ambient air, and kissed the lips of those 
Who bowed their lips to kiss the budding rose. 

And then one said he loved it more than all. 

And tore it from its stem (did I see fall 
A rain-drop ?), and bore it on his breast away. 

Ah! how it joyed to lie there through the daj^. 
Bright with fragrant beauty, sweetly asking 
Love for its love—sure ’twas no hard tasking. 

But soon, its freshness gone, it knew its fate— 

Alas! how many learn it late, too late! 

And he who wore it merely that it shed 
Its first sweet odors circling round his head. 

And with its beauty graced him as he walked. 

Nor loved it for its sake alone, when balked 
Of these, soon tore it from his breast away. 

And, careless of its fate, left it the play 
And toy of who should care a moment’s space 
To please him with its fleeting, fading grace. <» 

And so ’twas soon, when festering and forlorn. 

And soiled and torn, of all pure men the scorn: 
This bud so fair, so sweet, so loved the while. 

This withered bud, so faded, bruised, and vile. 

Was thrown upon the garbage heap, to yield 
Its little earth to enrich some Potter’s field. 

With reverent hand I took it from the pile 
(I thought the heavens gave me back a smile) — 
With reverent hand I brushed the filth away; 

I gently pulled apart its petals fair. 

And, even then, an odor faint but rare 
Breathed from its inner heart and seemed to pray. 
And colors bright and pure that heart disclosed— 
The rose-hvd even yet contained the rose ! 

And then I thought ’twas wafted from my hand. 
And blossomed full and sweet in Heaven’s own land. 

W’^as it a dream ? 
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THE OLD ROMANS AT HOME. 

[ietter J-E.] 



SPINNING.—[see page 184 .] 


CAD ALLAN IN ROME TO PENDA IN BRITAIN. 

XlXth day of September, 
Year of Rome DCCCXXXV. 
ELOVED FRIEND,—Petroiiius, one of 
the sexillarii of the Seventh Legion, ar¬ 
rived two days ago with dispatches for the 
emperor, salutations for me from Agricola, 
affectionate messages from my aged father 
and mother, and a jirecious love-token from 
Cymhelena, who is in camf) with her broth¬ 
er. I was disappointed in not hearing from 
you aught else but tidings that you are earn¬ 
ing fame as a soldier, and when Petronius 
left were with a cohortiof the Tenth Legion 
far away in the land of the Damnii. The 
messenger will soon return; so on this beau¬ 
tiful autumnal morning I begin another let¬ 
ter to you, to tell you more about the home 
life of these wonderful Romans. They are 
indeed a wonderful peoj)le. Our country 
will greatly profit by their rule if our peo¬ 
ple shall be wise in acting upon the lessons 
taught by what has seemed to be our ad¬ 
versity. 

To-morrow I am to take part in the nup¬ 
tial ceremonies, when Lesbia, the eldest 
daughter of Decius Vitellius, the questor, 
and the son of the rich Licinus will be 
wedded. To-day I will write only about 
wooing and betrothing, and leave the de¬ 
scription of the wedding until another time. 

Once the law forbade Romans marrying 
any but Romans. Tlie statute was repealed 
long ago, and many Britons have already 


wedded some of the best of the Roman 
maidens. 

As with us, so here men woo. The moral 
restraints of society are frightfully loose here, 
yet custom ranks a wooing woman among 
the harlots. Her sex holds the veto iiower. 
Man proposes, woman disposes. She soon 
decides the question. The wooing season is 
short and definite. When the suitor has 
won, and obtained the consent of parents or 
guardians, then follows the esj)ousals. Mu¬ 
tual friends meet at the home of the maid¬ 
en and arrange the marriage contract. It 
is written upon tablets by a notary, stamp¬ 
ed with his official signet, and signed by the 
contracting parties. The betrothal is made 
complete when the man places a token of 
fidelity, in the form of a plain iron ring, 
upon the fourth finger of the left hand of 
the maiden, from which they say an artery 
extends directly to the heart, and is a me¬ 
dium of spiritual communication between 
the espoused. 

Betrothals are seldom made in May, or at 
the kalends, nones, and ides of any month, 
because such times are considered unpropi- 
tious, and they are forbidden on any holy- 
day of feasting or Listing unless the woman 
be a widow. They are generally made in 
the night, but now extremely fashionable 
people have the ceremony at dawn, or cock- 
crowing. Such was the hour on the 20th 
day of Sextilis when, at the house of Vitel- 
lius, Lesbia and Licinus the younger were 
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espoused. When the tablets were signed, 
and the pledge-ring was upon the white lin¬ 
ger, sweetened wine, and cakes full of rai- 
sius and dried fruit from Corinth, were 
brought in by black eunuchs from Nubia 
upon silver salvers, and offered to the es¬ 
poused and tbcir friends. Then the com¬ 
pany sang the Talasius, while damsels in 
white robes played the flute and lyre, and 
upon a small altar incense was burned and 
a bird was sacrificed to render the gods pro¬ 
pitious, and to obtain presages concerning 
the success of the marriage. 

XXIIId day. 

The wedding is over, and so is the storm 
of the autumnal equinox, which came fierce¬ 
ly on the day after the nuptials. Omens and 
weather were auspicious during the cere¬ 
mony, for the voice of a turtle-dove at sun¬ 
rise, and the flight of a crow, with pure air 
and bright sunshine, made all hearts glad. 
The ceremonies began at early dawn, and 
ended long after darkness had fallen, when 
the wife was conducted to the house of her 
husband. 

The bride is twenty years of age. She 
was dressed in a long white robe that reached 
from her neck to her feet. It was adorned 
with purple fringe and many colored rib¬ 
bons, and was bound about the waist with 
a crimson girdle, which was secured in front 
by a graceful knot and a glittering buckle 
in the form of a bent bow, made of gold and 
precious stones. Many of the other ladies 
wore similar buckles on the fillets that bound 
their hair, and on shoulder-knots and gir¬ 
dles. I send you drawings of some of the 
buckles to show you the variety of their 
forms. 

From the head of the bride hung a veil 
of a bright yellow color. Her feet were 
covered Avith high soft shoes of the same 
tint, made of the dressed skin of a kid, and 
trimmed at top with falls of fine Avhite lin¬ 


en. These shoes sparkled at each instei') 
with a jeweled buckle. Her golden hair, 
soft and thick, had been parted by the point 
of a spear Avhich had been dipped in the 
blood of a gladiator, as a sort of prophecy 
that she Avould be a mother of Amliant chil¬ 
dren. Her hair was disposed in six curled 
tresses, after the manner of that of the ves¬ 
tal virgins, indicative of her chastity. She 
had also been croAvned with a chaplet of 
vervain, which she had gathered with her 
own hands, and carried under her robe until 
the moment Avhen it was to be put on her 
head. From her ears hung jewels, rich and 
rare. So also Avere many ol the other ladies 
adorned. Large sums are spent for these 
ear jewels. Indeed, they rank as one of the 
greatest extravagances of the time among 
the Eoman women. A satirist has lately 
said, ‘‘ If I had a daughter, I would cut off 
her ears;” and added, ^‘What plenty we 
should have of all things if there were no 
AAmmen!” A graA^e scribe has just written 
that ‘‘Avomen go to seek for pearls at the 
bottom of the Eed Sea, and search the depths 
of the earth for emeralds, and all to adorn 
their ears.” Sneering JuA^enal, Avho derides 
the empress and the courtesan with equal 
sharpness of wit, in satires Avhich he dare 
show only in private to his friends, has writ¬ 
ten within a month that there is nothing 
a woman will not allow herself, nothing she 
holds disgraceful, when she has encircled 
her neck with emeralds, and inserted ear¬ 
rings of great size in her ear§, stretched with 
their Aveight.” Just before he died Seneca 
wrote that some ear-rings worn by AA^omen 
were so costly that a single pair was worth 
the revenue of a large estate. All women 
Avear them, and so do many men. Some are 
of cheaper substances, such as the baser 
metals, amber, and glass. The drawings I 
here send will give you an idea of their 
forms. That showing a circular top and 
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l^ear-shaped pendant (the latter being an 
enormous pearl) is of one worn by the bride, 
whose necklace was also charming and very 
costly, it being composed of large pearls and 
emeralds, made into a string by links of 
pure gold. 

The bride’s arms were bare almost to the 
shoulders when her veil was thrown back, 
and were encircled with bracelets above and 
below the elbows. These were made of 
gold, some i)lain, and others set with pre¬ 
cious stones. One of them represented a 
coiled serpent, glittering with jewels, and 
l)assing three times around the arm. An¬ 
other, of which I give you a di-awing, was a 


thick wire of fine gold terminating in the 
head of a rani; and a third, here delineated, 
excelled all the others in beauty and costli 
ness, being a band of gold studded with 
emeralds, turquoises, rubies, and sapphires, 
some of them so arranged as to form the 
name of Lesbia, and bearing on the embossed 
clasp an effigy of Domitijin. It was given 
by the emperor as a wedding present to,the 
bride, whose father is a great favorite at 
court. 

Tlie fingers of the bride also glittered with 
jeweled rings, which contrasted strangely 
with the iilain hoop of iron given at the es¬ 
pousals, and which she will never lay aside 
unless she becomes a widow. But rings for 
ornament and use are not worn by women 
only. They are seen upon the lingers of men 
of every degree above that of the slave. 
They are made of all sorts of metals, and set 
with gems, such as agate, jasper, carneliau, 
turquois, sapxdiire, garnet, emerald, topaz, 
beryl, amethyst, onyx, and other stones of 
less value, upon which seals are often en¬ 
graved. The emt)eror lias a ring of gold 
bearing a gem brought from the East, as 
brilliant as a star, and so hard that it can 
not bo cut by any other substance. The 
Greeks call it diamond, and it is very rare. 
Rings are given as rewards of valor, and no¬ 
blemen bestow them upon their freedmen in 
acknowledgment of their good deeds. 

Fops, in these degenerate times, are jilen 
tiful, and wear rings in abundance, some¬ 
times covering every finger with them. 
Some liave carried their folly so far as to 
wear the same rings onlj^ a week, and then 
replace them with new ones. Oh, Penda! 
were it not for the sturdy, virtuous prov¬ 
inces, what would become of imperial Rome? 
Men here, in the great city, are turning first 
into women, and then into birds apd beasts. 
They dote on trinkets like women, on fine 
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dress as the bird does upon its plumage, and 
by excessive lust become beasts. The fops 
disgust you at every turn. They v^ear scar¬ 
let tunics and blue cloaks, and sometimes 
the feminine toga, clasped with rich buckles 
that serve as brooches. They defy the sun 
with parasols brought from India, paint 
their eyelids and faces like the Corinthian 
harlots, curl their hair into ringlets glossed 


with ]oerfumed oils, and even display the 
bodkin among their tresses. They lisp in 
soft whispers, and in every way they ape 
silly women in manners and personal orna¬ 
ments. Flattery of the rich and powerful 
has taken the place of manly conversation. 
Only yesterday Fabricius, a courtier, laid a 
turbot at the feet of Domitian, and declared 
that the fish insisted upon being caught for 
the royal table. But I am wandering a lit¬ 
tle, yet not beyond the domain of the home 
life of those Romans. I have told you about 
the bride, her attire, and her ornaments; 
now I will tell you of the wedding and what 
followed. 

The nuptial rites were few and simple, 
and were performed in the peristylum of 
Vitellius’s house,'among the flowers and un¬ 
der the blue sky, just .at the break of day. 
Near a fountain stood a little altar, at which 
a priest sacrificed a sheep, and spread its 
sldn over two chairs. Upon these the bride 
.and groom were seated on the soft wool, 
with heads covered, .and with one habited 
like Juno Pronuba, the divine marriage- 
maker, laying her hands upon their shoul¬ 
ders in a gentle embrace, denoting their 
unity. Then the company sang the Tala- 
sius, accompanied by the sweet music of the 
double flute. The imiest, with uncovered 
head, invoked the blessings of the gods upon 
the wedded pair, and then sacrificed a lamb. 
So ended the religious ceremonies, and so 
the young Licinus and Lesbia were united 
as husbtand and wife. The bride was then 
divested of her ornaments, and the day was 
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Spent by the whole company in feasting and 
amusement until the twilight had faded, 
when the final and more imposing ceremo¬ 
nies were begun. 

At sunset preparations were made for 
conducting the bride to the house of her 
husband. During the gathering twilight 
a procession was formed in the peristylum, 
composed of the bride’s nearest relations, 
and guests who had participated in the 
pleasures of the day. Then the bride, who 
was sitting in her mother’s lap, was forced 
from her maternal embrace and carried out 
to the head of the procession, where she was 
closely veiled, and had rich sandals placed 
upon her feet. On each side of her was a 
boy whose father and mother were both liv¬ 
ing. They were robed in the white toga 
prretexta, with purple borders. These sup¬ 
ported the bride by her arms. Before her 
was another boy dressed in the same man¬ 
ner, and who was of the same social condi¬ 
tion, who bore a torch of white thorn. Be¬ 
hind the bride followed a boy carrying a 
covered vase, in which were her jewels and 
other trinkets, and also toys for children. 
Another carried a distaff and spindle, in 
memory of Gaia Crecilia, wife of Tarquinius 
Priscus, who is held to bo a pattern of con¬ 
jugal fidelity and skilled industry. These 
implements signified that she was to pre¬ 
side over the household and labor with her 
hands. 

The white thorn torch was now lighted, 
and so also was one of pine that was car¬ 
ried by the mother of the bride. These were 
followed by the whole wedding company, 


some of whom carried burning wax-can¬ 
dles, and in this way the procession moved 
through the vestibulum to the street, and 
so on to the dwelling of the waiting hus¬ 
band, slaves at the same time distributing 
bride-cakes among the multitude of specta¬ 
tors. The air was filled with the music of 
the flute, lyre, harp, cymbal, drum, and sis- 
trum, and of all voices chanting the Tala- 
sins. 

It is the custom for the bridegroom and 
bride to assume the names of Cains and 
Gaia, in honor of the noted spinner and roy¬ 
al wife I have just mentioned, whose distaff, 
covered with wool, yet hangs in the temple 
of Sanctus, where it was deposited after her 
death, and whose handiwork as spinner and 
weaver is seen in a royal robe that she made 
for her husband, which yet hangs in the tem¬ 
ple of Fortune, where it was put six hun¬ 
dred years ago, after it had been worn by 
Servins Tullius, her husband’s successor. 
So, when the marriage procession reached 
the house of the bridegroom, they were in¬ 
troduced to each other at the door by her 
attendants, when she said, in a clear voice. 
Where you are Caius, I am Gaia,” signify¬ 
ing that she entered the house as an equal 
partaker in the government of the family. 
It was as much as to say, Where you are 
paterfamilias, I am materfamilias.” Then 
fire and water, i^laced at the door, were 
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touched by the bridegroom and bride, in to¬ 
ken of mutual purity, when she was sprink¬ 
led with water and covered with a veil, sig¬ 
nifying that after these ceremonies she is 
to be seen only by her husband. Now she 
was lifted by attendants over the thresh¬ 
old, which is sacred to the penates and the 
goddess Vesta, and may not be touched. 
The friends reverently followed, and in the 
atrium, or great family room of the house, 
brilliantly lighted with a central lamp and 
the wax-candles that had been carried in 
the streets, the husband gave to his wife 
the keys of the mansion, by which she was 
installed as its mistress. With these she 
took her seat upon a fleece of wool, in token 
that spinning was to be her employment. 

The musicians now entered, and the whole 
company sang the Talasius, and uttered 
words of extravagant praise of the bride. 
A little sacrifice was then made to Priapus, 
the god of fruitfulness in all nature, follow¬ 
ed by a sumptuous feast, at which the em¬ 
peror and several nobles were guests- Dur¬ 
ing the supper little clay medals, impressed 
with images of the bride and bridegroom, 
were distributed among the company At 
adate hour we all retired, each saluting the 
bride with a parting kiss. 

the elder times, before the republic, and 
when kings ruled over Rome—the times of 
Tarquinius Priscus and the good Gaia—oth¬ 
er ceremonies followed the departure of the 
guests. The custom still prevails in certain 
ancient families. In the atrium the veiled 
bride, seated at one end of the room, and 
the bridegroom, crowned with grape leaves, 
at the other, were subjects of some final re¬ 
ligious rites, which the drawing I send you 
will better explain than much writing, I 
copied it from a painting on a wall in the 
lesser palace of Augustus Caesar, You see 
the veiled bride seated upon a triclinium, or 
couch, caressed by an attendant, who is 
crowned with laurel and partially disrobed. 
The bridegroom is seen at the other end of 
the room, half reclining upon a sort of foot¬ 
stool before a couch. Not far from the bride 
and her attendant is a young woman leaning 
upon a short column, performing some cere¬ 
mony to avert witchcraft and enchantments. 
Near the centre of the room are three women 
standing by a short column, oi^ which is a 
basin of water and a napkin. One of them 
is a veiled priestess, performing acts of lus¬ 
tration and expiation. Another appears to 
be an assistant. Leaning against the foot 
of the column is a tablet bearing the mar- 
liage record. A little further on you see 
three other women at a small family altar. 
One, with a radiated crown, is the Regina 
Sacrorum, or Queen of the Sacred Nui?tial 

Sacrifice, and represents the chaste Vesta_ 

the family deity—the goddess of fire, or the 
personified sun, which the radiated crown 
typifies. An attendant is pouring a sacri- 
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ficial libation upon tlie altar, while another 
makes music with a lyre. So ended the 
marriage ceremonies in the time of the old 
monarchs, when the Talasius was fii’st sung, 
for that is a very ancient nuptial song, tho 
origin of which is clear. At the time the 
Sabine women were seized in Eome €or 
wives for the Romans, there was a citizen 
named Talasius, who was renowned for his 
valor and other virtues. A plebeian, assist¬ 
ed by his friends, the better to secure a beau¬ 
tiful maiden he had seized, cried out in the 
streets that he was carrying her to Talasius. 
The people shouted their approbation. The 
damsel married the plebeian, and the union 
proved to be a very happy one. It became 
a custom to sing a song at nuptials, called 
Talasius, as the Greeks do their Hymenaius. • 

I will now tell you how men and women 
in Rome dress on ordinary occasions, first re¬ 
marking that each class, from the slave to the 
senator, has its peculiar fashions, and that 
the patrician class has different kinds of 
dresses for different occasions, such as feasts, 
the sports, weddings, and funerals. 

Slaves, common people, and children wear 
only a woolen tunic or shirt that falls from 
the neck to the knees, with long or short 
sleeves. It is girded about the waists of 
the comraoi;^ people with a cord; but the 
higher classes use sashes or girdles made of 
silks or other rich stuffs dyed with gay col¬ 
ors. In winter the common people wear a 
shorter woolen tunic next the skin, and long 
woolen hose for their legs, and heavy shoes 
for their feet. Some of the outer tunics of 
the patricians are of fine white linen, orna¬ 
mented with a purple stri^ie that extends 
down from the throat to the lower hem of 
the garment. 

It IS fashionable in the city to go bare¬ 
headed, but the common people, who labor 
all day here, or work in the country, and 


mariners, wear felt hats to protect their 
heads from the extremes of heat and cold 
and the storms. The city people give that 
protection by covering their heads with a 
fold of their ample togas. The felt cap, in 
the form the Phrygians wear it, has become 
here an emblem of liberty. When a master 
is about to make a slave free, he takes him 
to the temple of Feronia, the goddess of free - 
dom, where his head is shaved, and the pi- 
leus, or cap of liberty, is jilaced upon his 
head. It is made of undyed wool in the 
form seen in the drawing. 

The toga, or large gown, is a robe of hon¬ 
or, and only the patrician class may wear it. 
It is made of wool, linen, and silk. Those 
of senators and judges are made of brown 
and black silk, which gives them a grave 
and dignified appearance. The volume of 
the garment is so ample that it may be tied 
around the body so as to give full freedom 
to the limbs. On the occasions of public ca¬ 
lamities or mourning, of feasts and funerals, 
the toga is laid aside, while the dead of ev¬ 
ery degree are carried to the pyre, or the 
grave shrouded, in one of white linen. At 
public sports a shorter one, called penula, is 
woiTi. It is open, and so fastened with a 
buckle to the right shoulder that the right 
arm is left perfectly free, as seen in the 
drawing. The penula is sometimes worn by 
women, and always by military officers. The 
sous of patricians wear the toga prsetexta, 
which I have already drawn for you, until 
they ara sixteen years of age, when they put 
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ou the toga virilis. This Yaries from the 
other only in not having a purple border. 

The feet and legs of men are dressed in 
various forms, having a general resemblance, 
from the sandal—a simple sole, made of 
wood, x^alm leaves, leather, brass, iron, and 
copper, fastened to the bare foot and leg by 
thongs—to the highly ornamented shoe and 
boot, made of soft deer-skin. Some of these 
boots or buskins, worn by both men and 
women, are very costly, for they are orna¬ 
mented with gold and X)recions stones. They 
are dyed with bright colors, and often have 
high heels. Senators wear a boot the foot 
of which is red and the leg black. There is 
a very x)retty buskin made of soft white 
leather, which is worn by women and effem¬ 
inate men, in the same form of that of the 
bride which I have written about. In the 
drawing of sandals, shoes, and boots here 
given it is distinguished by the jeweled 
buckle at the middle of the foot and of the 
leg. 

The women wear long outer garments of 
wool, linen, and silk, which fall to their 
feet, and are so arranged by the more mod¬ 
est persons that they nearly cover their arms 
as if with broad sleeves. These robes are 
of various hues, the most fashionable just 
now being murrey-colored, or the tint of the 
vine leaves in autumn. In the drawing 
I here give you of a senator and his wife 
you may see the prevailing costume of the 
sensible people of the better sort hero. She 
has a modest fillet formed of her own hair, 
and wears plain sandals on her feet. Her 
husband has the tight shoe or boot. Over 
her tunic, which falls in thick folds to her 
feet, and is bound by a plain girdle at the 
waist, she wears an open cloak. The ex¬ 
ternal tunic of women is often made of the 
finest linen, and dis^ilays the form in everv 
motion. It is sometimes bound at the waist 
by a gold chain, with handsome ornaments 
at its falling ends 
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The fops of both sexes here run into great 
extravagances in dress in form and colors; 
and just now some of the foolish sons of 
rich men are siiending much time and mon¬ 
ey with the gay chlamys, a kind of long 
scarf borrowed from the Greeks, which is 
often made of many colors, embroidered with 
gold and silver, and fastened to the shoulder 
with costly buckles. It is made of dyed 
wool, and is worn in a score of ways accord¬ 
ing to the cajirice of the wearer. It is usu¬ 
ally so fastened to the shoulder that the 
shorter end may hang down behind to the 
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calves, and tlio longer be thrown over the 
arm in graceful folds, and displayed with 
jeweled hands. It is sometimes made thin, 
so that it flutters in the wind. In the drawl¬ 
ing of dancers wLich I send you the man 
and one of the w^omen have the chlamys, 
which floats out with their motions, and 
makes the wearer a most conspicuous ob¬ 
ject. Women of loose morals sometimes 
w ear an almost transparent robe made of 
silk, and ornamented with stripes of gold, 
called coa vestis. 

I might give you more minute details of 
other garments of men and women, but this 
wiU suffice, for they are now becoming quite 
common in Britain. But I must not omit 
to tell you of the way the Roman ladies ar¬ 
range their usually long and thick hair. 
They seldom use many ornaments, for their 
tire-women produce a more pleasing effect 
with the tresses than any thing that art can 
furnish. I send you drawings of four heads, 
which I made at the Amphitheatre a few days 
ago, which will give you a better idea of the 
prevailing fashions than any words can. I 
will only add that the simple fillet general¬ 
ly worn is usually of some gay color, and that 
combs are beginning to be used for holding 
up the great pile of curls which some ex¬ 
tremely fashionable ladies now display. 
They are made of ivory, handsomely orna¬ 
mented, and have coarse and fine teeth at 
opposite ends for smoothing the hair. The 


wits are making fun of this new fashion. 
Juvenal read a piece to a few friends the 
other evening, in which he satirizes a court 
! favorite in this wise : Into so many tiers 
j she forms her curls, so many stages high she 
I builds her head: iu front you wdll look upon 
* an Andromache, behind she is a dwarf: you 
w^ould imagine her another i)erson. Excuse 
her, pray, if nature has assigned her but a 
short back, and if, without the aid of high- 
heeled buskins, she looks shorter than a pig¬ 
my’s maiden, and must spring lightly up on 
tiptoe for a kiss.” 

I must also say a few words about the 
babies and youug children. They are made 
bond-slaves at birth, for the first thing the 
nurse does after the ablution is to wind 
arouud the infant—arms, body, and legs— 
swaddling-cloths, and these usually iiidi- 
eato the rank of the i>arents. Some are 
wapped in very costly stufts tied with a 
golden band; others with a purple scarf 
fastened by a glittering buckle ; others with 
a fine white shawl, such as the wealthy la¬ 
dies wear iu cold weather in their houses, 
fastened with scarlet strings; while the poor 
wrap their babes in broad fillets of common 
cloth. The old Lacedemonians seem to have 
been wiser, for they only wrapped a broad 
fillet of linen around the body, and left the 
aims and legs full liberty. 

These Romans put their babies into cra¬ 
dles of various forms. The most common 
ai*e those of a boat and a hollow shield. Jo- 
sex)hus, the Jew I have mentioned, tells me 
that the infant life of the great law-giver 
of his people was saved by his having been 
concealed among the osiers of the Nile by 
his mother in a boat-cradle. Sometimes, 
w^hen the baby is a year old, the mother 
shaves its head and puts jewels in its ears, 
if it be a girl; and so soon as it begins to 
walk an ornament called hulla is hung about 
its neck. This is often only a disk of metal, 
with the name of the child’s family engraved 
upon it, so that the little one may be iden¬ 
tified if lost; but more often it is a hollow 
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metal case, sometimes liiglily ornamented, 
whicli contains charms against evil spirits. 
The children of the poor have disks of leath¬ 
er so marked that the babe may be identi- 
lied. These bullao (of one of which 1 have 
given you a drawing the size of the original) 
were at first given only to the little sons of 
noblemen, but now they are used by all 
classes. They are generally laid aside 
when the boy puts on the toga pra3texta; 
but sometimes a gold one is given to a 
youth because of some virtuous or valorous 
act of his, and he wears it as a badge of 
honor until ho puts on the toga virilis. A 
bulla in the form of a disk of lead or wax, 
and stamped with the emperor^s seal, is now 
suspended to all royal proclamations and 
diplomas and new statutes. In my draw¬ 
ing of the boy with the toga praetexta you 
may see how the bulla is worn. 

Yesterday I attended the funeral of a 
charming maiden, daughter of a wealthy 
friend of this family, who died seven days 
ago. I was one of the few who went to con¬ 
dole with the family immediately after her 
death. She was laid upon a couch, with her 
ordinary clress of white linen, the weather 
being yet very warm, and had the appear¬ 
ance of one in a sweet slumber. At the 
head of the bed sat her father, u^ion a fold¬ 
ing-chair, his head covered with a portion 
of his toga. At the foot sat her mother, in a 
large backed chair, with her head covered. 
Around the couch were sorrowing relations, 
friends, and domestics, weeping bitterly, for 
she was an extremely amiable and virtuous 
girl. On a footstool were her slippers, and 
under the bed was her favorite dog, with a 
paw upon a chaplet of olive leaves with 
whieh she was about to be crowned, in ac¬ 
cordance with the injunction of the Twelve 
Tables, which directs such honor to be paid 


to those who have led \drtuous lives. The 
rings had already been removed from her 
fingers, and her body anointed with per¬ 
fumed oil 

The body was kept seven days, awaiting 
signs of life. Meanwhile every thing neces¬ 
sary for the funeral had been purchased in 
the temple of Libitina, and at the time ap¬ 
pointed for the body to be carried from the 
house to the pyre it was placed with its feet 
near the threshold, the attitude in which it 
was to be borne. Then it was decorated 
with cypress boughs. A vase of pure water 
stood near, with which all who came to the 
house of mourning were sprinkled as they 
went out. 

The funeral procession moved from the 
house at twilight. The body was borne upon 
a mattress by eight young men. The face, 
sweet in expression even in death, was un¬ 
covered, and was fully revealed by the light¬ 
ed wax-candles carried before and after the 
bier. Hired mourning women followed, mak 
ing loud lamentations, and shedding tears 
accustomed to flowing when bidden. Rela¬ 
tions, dressed in white, the women veiled, 
showed signs of great grief by gestures and 
disheveled hair, until the funeral pile, on 
the borders of the Via Ax)x)ia, outside the 
city, was reached, when all gathered around 
the structure in silence. It was made of 
four courses of yew and pine alternate, and 
surrounded by cypress-trees. The body was 
laid upon it as it was borne with the mat¬ 
tress from the bier. The eyes were then 
opened, a small coin for ferriage fee at the 
Styx was j)ut into the mouth, and then, from 
a crater filled with wine, milk, and honey, 
libations were poured over the body. At 
the same time two vases of perfumed oil were 
emptied upon the body and the wood to fii- 
cilitate the burning, and, with the scorched 
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cypress, relieve the company of the unpleas¬ 
ant odor of a consuming corpse. While the 
pile was burning the leader of the ceremonies 
made loud lamentations, to which the whole 
company responded, their last words being. 

Farewell, farewell, farewell! We shall all 
follow thee in the order Nature appoints us." 
The embers were then quenched, when the 
ashes of the maiden were carefully gathered 
by her mother and sisters, and in the folds 
of their garments were carried to a beautiful 
black marble urn, in which they were de¬ 
posited, and the lid sealed. This service was 
not difficult, for the body had been wrapped 
in incombustible amianthus linen, and so the 
ashes were kept separate. 

Such, dear Penda, are the funeral rites 
here on the death of a maiden of quality. 
When a man of distinction dies, great pomp 
is displayed. Music, sacrifices, a long train 
of hired mourners, mountebanks, whose an¬ 
tics relieve the solemnity, rich stufls and 
costly liquors and perfumed oils cast upon 
the body and the often costly wood of the 
pile, are the accompaniments of the simple 
act of disposing of the dead. The bodies of 
the poor are burned in walled inclosures out¬ 
side of the city, and the ashes are buried in 
shallow graves. Such was the fate of Nero's 
corpse. 

Games and banquets for the people some¬ 
times follow the public funeral rites. They 
are often attended with great expense, and 
none but the very rich or the mouarchs can 
afibrd them. To the games the people all 
come dressed in black; to the banquets they 
come in white garments. On some occasions 
of this kind all Rome has been invited. It 
is said that when Julius Caesar gave a pub¬ 
lic banquet in honor of his dead father he 
ordered twenty thousand tables to be set for 
the Romans. 

Much care is taken for the preservation 
of monumental urns and their contents. 
Heavy curses upon violators of them are in¬ 
scribed upon them, such as, “ If any one shall 
take away this monument, or cause it to bo 
taken away, let there be none of his race 
to succeed him." They are often inscribed 
with the usual prayer for the dead, ^‘May 
the earth lie light upon thee," and also the 
wish that the dead may have cold water to 
drink. The epitaphs are sometimes curious, 
for they make the dead speak of themselves. 
Here is one which I copied this morning: 

“ To the gods, Manes. My name is Olj^pia- I died 
at the age of twenty-two, and was laid in this tomb. 
I am a Greek by nation; my country is Apamea; I 
have injured nobody; I have olfended neither any 
great nor mean person. I, Sotus, have made this epi¬ 
taph to my dear wife Olympia, whom I married a vir¬ 
gin ; I speak it, weeping; our mutual love never de¬ 
creased ; it continued in its full vigor till the Parcco 
took her from me. Out of love to you, dear wfe, I 
have erected this monument, and give water to thy 
thirsty soul.” 

I might tell you of vaults and subterra¬ 



LAOUEYMAL OK TEAK VASES. 


nean chambers in which, are long lines of 
sepulchral urns, and fill many leaves with 
pictures of beautiful ones that stand by the 
highways, but I should make my letter too 
long and tiresome, and so I will forbear, after 
telling you that little lachrymal vases and 
vials, that hold the tears of relations shed at 
the funeral, are usually mixed with perfumes, 
and placed in the urns holding the ashes of 
the dead. 

In Rome labor is honorable and idleness 
a shame. The women of every degree are 
patterns of industry. The chief employ¬ 
ments of a matron and grown daughters of 
the better class are spinning and weaving, 
and sometimes plain embroidering; and in 
almost every house you may see a distaft’, 
spindle, and loom, especially in the country. 
The method of spinning is simxde. Into a 
loose ball of flax or wool the broad, flat end 
of the distaff—a light stick or reed three 
feet long—is inserted. The distaff’ is held in 
the left hand and steadied by the arm, while 
with the fingers of the right hand the fibre 
is di’awn out and twisted spirally into a 
thread. This first thread is fastened to a 
spindle made of light wood or reed, with a 
slit at one end into which the thread is 
jdaced. By twirling this spindle as the 
fibres are drawn out the thread is hard 
twisted. The work is continued until the 
lengthening thread allows the spindle to 
touch the ground, when the former is wound 
upon the latter. This spinning and winding 
are repeated until the spindle is full, when 
the thread is cut off, the spindle laid in a 
basket for use in a loom, and another one em¬ 
ployed. The drawing on page 174 shows you 
how spinning is done in Rome. The weav¬ 
ing is by a simple method much like ours. 

The educated women here are all fond of 
writing letters to their friends and copying 
books. It is a passion. They are the chief 
teachers of their children in the art, yet 
there are writing-schools for boys. Paper, 
I pen, ink, penknife, and stylus may be seen 
I in every house of the citizen classes, for edu- 
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cation is compulsory. The paper is made 
from the inner hark of the papyrus plant, 
carefully peeled off hy needles, and made 
thinner or thicker, under pressure, hy alter¬ 
nate layers of the hark placed transversely 
to each other. The hlack ink is made chiefly 
from the soot of various hurned substances, 
mixed with gum and the liquid of the cut¬ 
tle-fish, and vinegar is used to make the 
color permanent. Vermilion, cedar, and 
ciunahar compose red inks, with which 
titles, capital letters, and the royal signa¬ 
tures are written. Sometimes gold is used 
for letters, and in hooks you may often see 
drawings of things and events in differ¬ 
ent colors; and on parchment diplomas re¬ 
ally very fine pictures may sometimes he 
seen. 

The pen is generally made of the reed 
called calamus, hut of late the quill of the 
goose has been used by some. I have used 
one of the latter for my drawings. 

The stylus is an instrument made of hone, 
ivory, or hard wood, with a sharp point for 
tracing upon a tablet of wood, ivory, or lead, 
covered with wax. These, tied together as 
I have represented them, like the famous 
Twelve Tables, form a volume. The blunt 
end of the stylus is used for erasures. This 
implement was once made of metal; hut the 
serious accidents with them which occurred 
among school-hoys caused them to he made 
of hone. Sometimes they are very plain, 
and sometimes highly ornamented, as seen 
in the drawing. It was doubtless a heavy 
metal one with which Julius Cfesar, when 
attacked, pierced through the arm of Casca. 
These implements, with rolls of paper, are 
all kept in a cylindrical box with lock and 
key, which every hoy carries with him to 
school. This box, called scriuium, is also 


used for keeping rolls of writing in exclu¬ 
sively. 

Books are generally written in columns, 
with blank spaces between, upon the pre- 
I)ared skins of sheei) and calves. Pieces are 
pasted together to form a length sufficient 
for a whole hook, which is written upon the 
long strip and rolled over a staff. This is 
called a volumen. Sometimes a work com¬ 
prises several of these scrolls, which are jmt 
in a scrinium. In this way the works of 
authors are kept for sale in bookstores, and 
are arranged in libraries. 

The Romans are all fond of amusements 
and sports. The men hunt and fish a great 
deal for amusement, as well as for the gain 
of food. The wild-hoar, stag, and hare are 
the chief objects of the chase, and sometimes 
there are exciting hunts of the wolf and 
panther. Horses and numerous dogs are 
used in hunting. The latter are all named, 
and each responds when his name is uttered. 
They are taken out in leashes, and let loose 
as occasion may require. The chief weap¬ 
ons of the hunter are the dart and javelin. 
They shoot birds with arrows, and capture 
them with nets. In fishing with rod, hook, 
and line they are very expert. They also 
use nets as we do. Many rich citizens have 
fish-ponds at their country-seats, and some 
are of salt-water that flows in from the sea 
through canals, often dug at great expense. 
The value of these seats is often determined 
hy the size and productiveness of the fish¬ 
pond. 

The Roman women have in-door amuse¬ 
ments ior the family and friends, consisting 
chiefly of games of chance played with dice. 
The favorite game is latrunculi, and has a 
warlike aspect in the method of playing. A 
table is checkered with two colors, and upon 
nearly every square is placed a counter or 
figure. These are called men, and are thirty 
in number, and divided equally by two col¬ 
ors. The game is played by two persons, 
each having fifteen men. Each party has a 
king, who is never moved excepting on ur¬ 
gent occasions. The rest of the men are 
moved in attitudes of contention, and when 
those of a king have all fallen into the hands 
of his enemy he is considered as conquered. 
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DRUM, LYRE, TRUMPET, SISTRUM, FLUTE, AND CYMBAL. 


and the game is wou by the other. This 
was the game that Nero played, it is said, 
while Rome was huruing. 

The Romans are very fond of music and 
dancing. They have a variety of wind in¬ 
struments, such as the flute, pipe, horn, 
trumpet, bagpipe, and syrinx. The princi¬ 
pal stringed instruments are the lyre and 
harp; and they have a variety of others, 
which are beaten, such as the cymbal, di'um, 
and crotalum. The syrinx is called “ Pan’s 
pipe.” or organ. It is made of seven reeds 
of different lengths placed parallel, and is 
played upon by wind from the mouth. The 
crotalum is made of split reeds that clatter in 
harmony with the motion of the dancer, who 
holds them between her fingers and shakes 
them. The sistrum is a sort of oval-shaped 
instrument with four loose rods, which give 
out musical sounds when shaken. This in 
strunient is generally used at public solem¬ 
nities. The bagpipe is seldom heard in the 
city, excepting in some pastoral scene at the 
theatre. It is used by shepherds. It is an 
inflated bag with a mouth-piece and two 
flutes, and is played partly by pressure be¬ 
tween the arm and the body. There is also 
a striuged instrument of triangular form that 
is played upon by a pointed piece of iron, 
bone, or wood. I have forgotten its name. 
The drawings wiU give you a clear notion 
of the forms of several of the instruments I 
have named. 

There is much private dancing here, to 
the music of the flute and lyre, in the houses 


of the citizens but this amusement is prin¬ 
cipally displayed in the circus, where it is 
seen in every variety of motion of men and 
women, boys and girls. Some of the public 
dancing is decent and attractive, and some 
is indecent and revolting. The latter is 
most common, for it better suits the de¬ 
praved public taste. I give you a drawing 
of two decent dancers (young man and 
woman), and one of another sort. The mod¬ 
estly dressed maiden holds the crotalum in 
one hand and a bunch of flowers in the oth¬ 
er, which has been cast upon the stage by 
some admiring spectator. The other is 
beating the hollow disks of the cymbal. I 
might give you a long description of the 
several dances in the circus, such as the 
scenic, adapted to either a tragic, comic, or 
satiric tone. These also accompany the plays 
at the theatre, and the kind last named is 
the most popular, for the performers sing 
out toward the spectators on all sides 
taunts and sarcasms, sometimes witty, some¬ 
times coarse, and too often indecent; and 
yet, strange as it may seem, these dancers 
are often employed at the funerals of the 
rich, when their satires exceed in extrava¬ 
gance and vulgarity those thrown out at 
the circus or theatre. 

I should be glad, dear Penda, to tell you 
all about the more public customs of these 
Romans (which are but a part of their home 
life) in carrying on their worshi]) of the 
many gods and goddesses, and their amuse¬ 
ments, for I have been busy in making notes 
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PUBLIC DANCERS. 


and drawings of all these in much detail; 
but I fear I shall weary you, and so I will 
forbear. I might tell you about the inner 
arrangement of their temples, and how 
their solemn rites are performed j reveal to 
you the secrets of nature as represented in 
their symbols,- tell you how the priests lead 
the people in the chains of superstition; 
how oracles and divines make predictions 
without knowledge, and lay up money by 
their craft; of the grand Amphitheatre and 
its dreadful sports, such as the deadly fights 
of gladiators, and of men with bulls and 
wild beasts; of the sports of the circus, 
where may bo seen almost every day races 
of horses and chariots, and of men afoot, 
and sometimes of elephants, (Lomedaries,' | 


and the tall, swift ostrich from Africa; of 
the wrestlings and other athletic perform¬ 
ances; of bear, dog, and cock fights; after 
which the victors, men or beasts, are 
crowned with laurel'and cheered by the ac¬ 
clamations of the multitude; of the great 
public shows in the circus, where some¬ 
times trained lions, tigers, and leopards draw 
chariots; and of many games of strength 
and skill conducted by champions, whose 
friends or factions are distinguished by the 
colors green, red, white, and blue. Perhaps 
I may send you another letter, telling you 
all about these things. If not, I will de- 
sciibe them when wo meet in the snrin**' 
Until then. Vale! 

Cadallan. 


o 

My little Love sits in th 3 shade 
Beneath the climbing roses, 

And gravely sews in a half-dream 
The dainty measures of her seam 
Until the twilight closes. 

X look and long, yet have no care 
To break her maiden musing; 

I idly toss my book away, 

And watch her pretty fingers stray 
Along their task confusing. 

The dews fall, and the sunset light 
Goes creeping o’er the meadows. 

And still, with serious eyes cast down. 
She gravely sews her wedding-gown 
Among the growing shadows. 

I needs must gaze, though on her cheek 
The bashful roses quiver— 

She IS so modest, simple, sweet. 

That I, poor pilgrim, at her feet 
Would fain adore forever. 


A heavenly peace dwells in her heart; 

Her love is yet half duty. 

Serene and serious, still and quaint. 
She’s partly woman, partly saint. 

This Presbyterian beauty. 

She is so shy that all my prayers 
Scarce win a few small kisses— 

She lifts her lovely eyes to mine 
And softly grants, with blush divine 
Such slender grace as this is. ’ 

I watch her with a tender care 
And joy not free from sadness— 

For what am I that I should take 
This gentle soul and think to make 
Its future days all gladness? 

Can I fulfill those maiden dreams 
In some imperfect fashion ? 

I am no hero, but I know 
I love you. Dear—the rest I throw 
Upon your sweet compassion. 


PRISCILLA. 
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THE SAILORS’ 



THE BUN2<y OORNEE, 


rpHIS is rather a cold morning, isn’t it ?” 

X Cold, Sir ^ She’s a liter. Bless me 
if my toes ain’t a’most a-comin’ off with 
cold!” 

This was rather a curious remark, seeing 
that it came from a person whose lower 
extremities consisted of two wooden sticks 
firom the knees down. I suppose that my 
countenance betrayed my astonishment at 
it, for the old sailor smiled, and, looking 
down at his sticks, continued: 

‘‘ You see. Sir, somehow or other the colc^ 
weather always loosens my straps, and I feel 
as if the pins were goin’ to shako me off. 
My old uns, of the real stuff, were left at 
San Juan d’Ulloa, in the Mexican war, and 
since then I have been hoppin’ around on 
pedestals. But there’s the Harbor now, Sir, 
and that’s where I have been anchored these 
twenty years. Nice place, commodore. Was 
YOU ever there ?” 

I told the old man that it was just the ob¬ 
ject of my visit at the present time, and that 
i had come down on the boat for no other 
purpose. I also told him that I had a letter 
to Governor Melville, and that I should be 


SNUG HARBOR. 

obliged to him if he could show me where to 
find that gentleman. 

Meanwhile the boat approached the land¬ 
ing, the gang-i)lank was drawn ashore, and 
hea\^^ boxes, barrels, and bundles, contain¬ 
ing provisions for the Harbor, were being 
carried on shore. Huge carcasses of beef 
and mutton came next, and after that came 
the living freight for the Harbor. My friend 
seized his crutches, and coming up close to 
me, whispered into my ear: Say, com¬ 

modore, you are goin’ to call upon the gov’- 
nor, ain’t you? Now, Sir, I will tell you 
how you could do a service to an old salt, if 
you wanted to. There’s Jack Stubbs; he 
rooms with me, and has got a wooden leg¬ 
like me (but only one), and has been tabooed 
acause he came home half-seas-over the other 
night. It was his old man’s birthday, you 
see, and he had been celebratin’ it up in the 
city. Now, Sir, if you could lay in a good 
word for him with the gov’nor, saying that 
he didn’t mean to do it, but that he was over¬ 
took suddenly, or somethin’ of that sort, I 
think that the gov’nor would let ’im off 
cheap. Do what you can, commodore; Jack 
is a good boy, although he does love the 
bottle!” 

I promised to do as asked, and we went 
together through the iron gate, and up the 
smooth walk leading to the centre or main 
building of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor.” On 
our way thither I learned that the boy,” 
Jack Stubbs, for whose benefit I had prom¬ 
ised to interfere, w^as eighty-two years old, 
and that “ celebrating the birthday of the 
old man” was only a slang term for getting 
a little the worse for liquor, which will,” 
my friend with the wooden legs said, occa¬ 
sionally happen to some of ’em.” 

Ascending the broad marble steps, we en¬ 
tered a large hall in the main building, 
lighted from above by a large oval window 
in the cupola, and occupied with chairs and 
benches placed across the floor, and leaving 
a narrow passage-wJy along the wall on ei¬ 
ther side. Just inside the door, and fronting 
the benches, was a reading-desk of oak with 
a red velvet cushion, and in the rear stood, 
on either side of the opposite door, two vases 
of terra cotta, filled with shrubs and flowers. 
A gallery went round the hall on all sides, 
at the height of the second floor, and above 
that was the cupola and sky-light. A large 
portrait of Captain John Whitten, who had 
once gone from Albany direct to China in a 
small sloop, and who subsequently was the 
first governor of the Harbor (from 1833 to 
1844), faces the main entrance from the gal¬ 
lery; and above that is a well - executed 
bust, in marble, of the founder of this grand 
institution. Captain Robert Richard Ran¬ 
dall. 
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“ This way. Sir, to the gov’nor’s office!” 
and my friend hobbled round to the right, 
and knocked at a door facing the hall; and 
don’t forget to lay in a word for Jack Stubbs, 
now, commodore, if yon please,” he had just 
time to repeat, in a whisper, when a loud 
Come in!” summoned me to enter. It was 
a snug and comfortable office, seated in 
which, before a bright fire, was the genial 
governor of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor, Cap¬ 
tain Thomas Melville. 

After the usual salutations, I delivered 
my letters and credentials, and had at once 
a cordial welcome extended to me. Feeling 
comfortable and at ease after my rough and 
cold trip down on the boat, I did not forget 
my promise to my fellow-passenger with tlie 
wooden legs, but related to the governor the 
promise that had been exacted from me. 
He laughed, and promised to forgive old 
Stubbs for this once, “ although,” he said, 
‘‘ he is one of the worst we have, on account 
of his intemperance, notwithstanding his 
age. By making baskets he earns enough 
to go on a regular spree every fortnight, and 
if we put no restrictions upon him, the prob¬ 
ability is that ho would ^ celebrate the old 
man’s birthday’ some two dozen times a 
year. By Habooing’ him is meant that 
he is not permitted, for a certain term, to 
go outside the iron railing. There is only 
about a week left of his term, and, as you 
desire it, I shall willingly forgive the old 
man that, and put him upon his good be¬ 
havior.” 


handall’s uubt. 

It must bo said, however, in justice to the 
inmates of the Harbor, tliat their conduct, 
with but very few exceptions, is irreproach¬ 
able in every respect. It but seldom be¬ 
comes necessary to tahoo any body, and a 
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still rarer occurrence is the expulsion of any. 
This last measure is only resorted to in cases 
where repeated drunkenness or disorderly 
and violent conduct renders it absolutely 
necessary. Out of a population in the Har¬ 
bor of more than four hundred inmates, only 
five or six cases of expulsion occur in a 
year. 

There were, at the time of my visit, 396 in¬ 
mates in the Harbor, of all ages and belong¬ 
ing to all nationalities. Paragraph XI. of 
the by-laws of this institution declares: 
‘‘ All mariners, including captains and mates, 
if aged, decrepit, and worn-out sailors, are 
the pro^Der objects of this trust. But no per¬ 
son shall be admitted as an inmate of the 
institution (if a foreigner born) who can not 
furnish satisfactory proof of his having sail¬ 
ed for at least five years under the flag of 
the United States and this further stipu¬ 
lation is made: “No person shall be received 
as a member of this institution wlio is a ha¬ 
bitual drunkard, or whose character is im¬ 
moral, or who labors under any contagious 
disease.” 

These are the only conditions regulating 
the admission of worn-out old mariners into 
the Sailors’ Snug Harbor. By the charity 
and generosity of the founder. Captain Ran¬ 
dall, the gates of this snug harbor are open 
to every nationality and every creed. Of 
the 396 inmates above mentioned, only 197 
were native Americans, and these were of an 
average age of 57 years j the balance was 


mostly made up from the following nation¬ 
alities : 


England, 

44, 

of an average age of 54 years. 

Ireland, 

33, 

“ 

“ 

tt 

48 “ 

Scotland, 

14, 

“ 

It 

tt 

53X “ 

Germany, 

24, 

“ 

it 

tt 

55 “ 

Sweden, 

Norway, 

26, 

“ 

tt 

“ 

5T “ 

10, 

(( 

tl 

tt 

6014 “ 

Denmark, 

10, 

“ 

it 

“ 

53 “ 

France, 

6, 

u 

“ 

tt 

41^ “ 


Then there were some from Poland, Malta, 
Cape de Verd, and the Cape ot Good Hope. 
The average age of the inmates is 55 years; 
the youngest man in the institution was a 
young sailor of about 23, who had lost his 
sight by an accident, and the oldest was a 
colored man named Jacob Morris, wlio, at the 
time of my visit, had attained the ripe old 
age of 103 years. 

Every morning at seven o’clock a bell calls 
all the inmates down to breakfast, which 
consists of a cpiart of excellent coffee for 
each, and an abundant supply of home-made 
bread and butter. Dinner is on the table at 
twelve, and supper at half past five or six 
P.M., according to the season. At nine in the 
evening all the lights must be put out, ex¬ 
cept the lamps in the halls and in the hos¬ 
pital, and the inmates are expected to retire 
to rest. Except when tabooed or on the sick- 
list, every inmate is at liberty to leave the 
institution, and visit his friends in the city 
or elsewhere. All he is required to do is to 
report to the governor before leaving and 
upon his return. The gates are open for vis- 
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itors every day during the week from nine 
in tlie morning till nine in the evening, ex¬ 
cept on Sundays, when no visitors are re¬ 
ceived. 

The inmates were at their dinner in the 
large and attractive dining-hall when we en¬ 
tered it. This is situated on the ground- 
lloor of a largo building in the rear of the 
main or central building, with which it com¬ 
municates by a wooden bridge, raised about 
ten feet above the gi'ound. The largest din¬ 
ing-room contains twelve long tables, each 
of which can accommodate thirty-two diners. 
In another dining-room opposite there are 
four tables, each capable of accommodating 
the same number. The dinner on this par¬ 
ticular day consisted of mutton-stew, which 
was served up in large tin tureens. The 
spoons and forks were of the best white 
metal, each bearing the stamp “ Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor,” and the quality of the dinner was 
excellent. Each man had a tumbler of wa¬ 
ter in front of his plate, and of bread and 
meat as much as ho desired. The table-lin¬ 
en was perfectly white and clean, and alto¬ 
gether the appearance of the dining-hall was 
more like that of a good substantial hotel 
than of a charitable institution. 

Grace was said before dinner, and thanks 
were also offered after meals. Waiters, in 
long white aprons, were busily engaged 
among the tables in removing empty dislies 
and substituting filled and steaming ones 
ill their places. Satisfaction and happiness 
shone in the face of every one; and I have 
no doubt tliat many an old sailor, at the 
bottom of his heart, on this cold and win¬ 
try day, silently blessed the memorj^ of his 
benefactor. 

There is nowhere another institution con¬ 
ceived in the same spirit of liberal and un¬ 
limited benevolence, the famous Greenwich 
Hospital not excepted; nowhere else does 
the old sailor, after having braved many a 
storm and frequently faced death, find so 
safe and snug a harbor. There, seated in a 
warm and comfortable room, ho can through 
the window look out upon the scenes of his 
former life as a mariner; there is the deep 
blue sea, covered with numerous craft, re¬ 
minding liim of the time when he himself 
braved its dangers, and recalling adventures 
ill foreign climes, that, sitting there by the 
window ill his easy-chair, ho is fond of rela¬ 
ting. 

Captain Robert Richard Randall, of the 
city of Now York, by liis last will and testa¬ 
ment, dated June 1, 1801, after leaving cer¬ 
tain specific legacies, bequeathed all the 
residue of his estate, real and personal, to 
the Chancellor of the State, the Mayor and 
Recorder of the city of New York, the presi¬ 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, the pres¬ 
ident and vice-iiresident of the Marine So- 
ci^, the senior minister of the Episcopal 
Church, and the senior minister of the Pres¬ 


byterian Church, in said city, and their suc¬ 
cessors in office respectively, to be received 
by them intrust, and applied to the erection 
of an asylum or marine hospital, to bo called 
“ The Sailors’ Snug Harbor,” for the main¬ 
tenance and support of decrexiit, aged, and 
worn-out sailors. 

The institution was to be opened as soon 
as the income from the estate, in the judg¬ 
ment of the trustees, should seem sufficient 
to support fifty seamen. But the iiersons 
thus designated as trustees being also the 
appointed executors of the will of Captain 
Randall, soon found themselves inconven¬ 
ienced ill the management of the est.ate by 
reason of the changes which took place in 
the ordinary course of elections and ap¬ 
pointments to these offices, and therefore 
apx>lied for, and in February, 1806, received, 
ail act of iucori)oration from the Legislature. 
The first trustees were John Lansing, Jun., 
Chancellor of State; Do Witt Clinton, May¬ 
or; Maturin Livingston, Recorder of the 
city; John Murray, president of the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce; James Farquar and Thom¬ 
as Farmar, president and vice-xiresident of 
the . Marine Society; the Rev. Benjamin 
Moore, senior minister of the Episcopal 
Church; and the Rev. John Rodgers, senior 
minister of the Presbyterian Church. At 
their first meeting they elected officers, 
adopted by-laws, and appointed a committee 
to xireparo a suitable design for a seal for 
the corporation, the device of which, when 
subsequently adoi)ted, represented a harbor 
formed by two jioints of land xirojecting into 
the sea, in which a ship appears riding safe¬ 
ly at anchor, and on the sliore, in the back¬ 
ground, a view of the hospital, with the mot¬ 
to, Portum x>eiimn8 fessi. 

In October, 1806, the reported income of 
the whole estate was $4243. Eight years 
later the annual income had increased to 
about $6000; and in the same year the New 
York Legislature, owing to some difficulties 
whicli had arisen in determining who wbro 
the senior ministers of the Episcopal and 
Presbyterian churches, decided that the rec¬ 
tor of Trinity Church and the minister of 
the Presbyterian church then located in 
Wall Street were of the trustees of said cor¬ 
poration. An act also was axijiended re¬ 
quiring the trustees to make an annual re¬ 
port of the state of the funds held by them 
to the Legislatiu'e of the State, and to the 
Common Council of the city. Thus the 
State and the city of Now York were con¬ 
stituted the guardians of the trust. In 1817 
the total income of the estate was $6659 92 ; 
and during that year the trustees petitioned 
the Legislature for permission to change the 
site of the hospital. Instead of erecting it 
on the twenty-one acres of ground in the 
upj)er part of the city, as had, been contem¬ 
plated by the testator, which plan would 
absorb a large portion of their revenues, de- 
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preciate tlie value of tlie adjoining lots, and 
necessarily confine the inmates to narrow 
limits, they asked to he authorized to pur¬ 
chase ground for the hospital at the en-, 
trance to, or in sight of, the harbor of Now 
York. A short time previous they had heeh 
tendered the liberal offer of a conveyance 
gratuitously of a lot of land, not less than 
ten acres, on Staten Island, situated on the 
bay between Point Diamond and the quar¬ 
antine grounds, then belonging to, and offer¬ 
ed by, Daniel D. Tompkins. - 

This permission was, however, not granted 
by the Legislature until 1828, after a delay of 


eleven years, the result of numerous lawsuits 
against the trustees by various parties that 
claimed to be the legal heirs of Caiitain 
Randall. Troubles and suits seemed to in¬ 
volve the estate upon all sides, and large 
sums of money were expended in disposing 
of them. It was not until March, 1830, that 
a final decision in this matter, by the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States, in favor 
of the trustees, set at rest all doubts as to 
the validity of the disputed will. 

In May of the following year (1831) the 
trustees purchased their x>resent site upon 
Staten Island, consisting of a farm contain¬ 
ing 130 acres of land, for the sum of $10,000. 
Subsequently they inu'chased 21 acres more, 
with a water-privilege, which had been orig¬ 
inally a x>art of this farm, but had been sold, 
and was used for manufacturing purposes, 
the i)rice paid for this part of the property 
being $6000. These two x^arccls of land now 
constitute the farm and grounds of the Sail 
ors’ Snug Harbor At a still later period the 
trustees added to the farm, by lease, 36 acres 
of excellent woodland. 

In October, 1831, was laid the corner-stone 
of the main building, which, over a marble 
foundation, was built of brick, two stories 
high, with a portico supported by eight 
Doric pillars in Vermont marble. A broad 
flight of marble steps leads to the main en¬ 
trance, and the centre of the roof supports a 
low cupola of an oval shape. This build¬ 
ing, embracing all of what was then the 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, was completed in 1833. 
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TUE KEADING-KOOM. 


and formally opened on the 1st of August of 
that year with great festivities, furnishing a 
liome for thirty aged and worn-out sailors. 

Subsequently two wings were added to 
the main building, and connected with this 
by two covered corridors of one story each. 
These wings are built of the same material, 
and are of the same height as the main 
building, and are wholly occupied by sleep¬ 
ing apartments. The centre or main build¬ 
ing has a frontage of 65 feet, with a depth 
of 100 feet; each of the two wings is 51 feet 
by 100; and the connecting corridors are 
each 39 feet 6 inches in length. Later yet 
the rear building was erected, of dimensions 
nearly similar to those of the main building, 
but three stories in height, the two upper 
stories being partitioned off into lodging 
and sleeping rooms. 

In front of the main building is the mar¬ 
ble monument erected over the remains of 
the founder, which were, in August, 1834, re¬ 
moved hither from their original place of 
interment. 

After the successful termination of the 
numerous lawsuits and intrigues that had 
for such a long time embarrassed the trust- 
(^es, the revenues of the estate increased at 
an extraordinary ratio; and as at the same 
time the value of the real estate owned by 
the corporation in the upper part of New 
York had more than trebled in value, it is 
not surprising that the income of the estate 
in 1855 amounted to the handsome sum of 

Vor« XLVL—No. 272.—13 


$75,000, while the institution at tliat time 
supported three hundred inmates. And 
since then the annual income has kept on 
increasing, making for 1870 a total amount 
of about $127,000. 

The greater part of the ground-floor in 
the main building is occupied by the hall 
already described, which is used in the win¬ 
ter months for religious services every morn¬ 
ing and night, thus obviating the necessity 
of heating the chapel except on Sundays. 
All the buildings are heated by hot air from 
furnaces in tlie basements. To the left of 
the hall is the reading-room, where all the 
leading dailies, weeklies, and magazines can 
be found; and behind that is the library, 
well stocked with books, mostly consisting 
of narratives of travel and adventure, and 
books of voyages and exploring expeditions. 
On the opposite side, to tlie right of the en¬ 
trance, are the office and private room of 
the governor, and up stairs are the sleeping 
apartments, facing on the gallery. In the 
basement are long airy corridors and work¬ 
rooms, where a great part of the inmates arc 
occupied in basket-making. Tliis industry 
is carried on to a very great extent in this 
institution, as it is easy work, requiring no 
strengtli or special skill, and a pursuit in 
which the blind can also engage. The im¬ 
portance of this industry may be estimated 
from the fact that during a single year bas¬ 
kets were made by the inmates'~tliat sold in 
the market for very nearly $30,000, avera- 
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BASKET-MAKING. 


gilig an income of about $75 for each inmate. 
These baskets are bought up mostly by two 
large New York houses, and a considerable 
proportion of them, as also of the mats made 
there, are shipped to and sold in Boston. 
The materials used in the manufacture of 
mats and baskets (Spauish palm leaf and 
rattan) are bought by the inmates them¬ 
selves, and the whole profit belongs to them 
individually, and is for the greater part spent 
for tobacco and in the purchase of minor 
comforts. One old salt from New Hamp¬ 
shire had acquired a private library, num¬ 
bering some forty odd volumes, which he 
had in his room, nicely arranged in a book¬ 
case of his own manufacture, with glass 
doors. His latest acquisition was the “ His¬ 
tory of Julius Caisar,” by the ex-Emperor 
Napoleou, bound in green and gold. 

In the basement are also some of the wash¬ 
rooms, furnished with iron basins and largo 
towels on rollers, where the old sailors per¬ 
form their daily ablutions and make their 
toilet, as washing in the rooms is prohibited. 
Passing through the wide and airy corridors, 
we found about sixty old men, some of them 
blind, engaged in basket-making, while at 
one end of the hall sat a blind man prepar¬ 
ing the palm leaf for use, by splitting it and 
drawing it between two sharp knives fast¬ 
ened into a block of wood before him, by 
which it is cut into a uniform thickness and 
width. At the foot of the stairs sat a man, 
apparently not very old, and in good health, 
busily engaged in finishing the centre piece 
of a knife-basket. 

“ Hallo, Davy!” Governor MelviUe hailed 
him, “ how are baskets to-day V’ 

Davy, turning his lustreless eyes upon us, 
anawered, 

^^Dull, gov’nor—almighty dull; haven’t 


sold a basket this fortnight. Think I will 
leave the basket business and go into mats.” 

This man, whose name was David James, 
was, I learned, the oldest inmate in the in¬ 
stitution (though not by any means the old¬ 
est man), he being one of the thirty original 
inmateSj He was then twenty-seven years 
old, and has been an inmate of the Harbor 
for thirty-seven years. 

Here we also found, engaged in basket- 
making like the rest, a veteran from the war 
of 1812, named Daniel Collins, who had been 
twice captured in American merchantmen 
by the English cruisers. Nearly opposite 
him, with a large mat upon Ids knees, with 
which he was busily engaged, sat Cornelius 
Rose, an old white-haired and white-bearded 
sailor, who joined the American navy in 
1812, belonged to the schooner Enterprise 
when she was captured by the English brig 
Boxer, and was one of the crew of the fiagate 
President wh^n, under the command of De¬ 
catur, that gallant ship fought three English 
frigates. He belonged to the old Constitution 
for nine years, and took an active part in 
the Mexican and Florida wars. His records 
and papers show that he has partici 2 )ated in 
no less than twenty-seven conflicts. 

Besides basket - making the old sailors 
have other means of making money, one 
of the most common of which is fishing. 
A large proportion of the money which 
they accumulate, as we have already said, 
goes for tobacco. Of course no sailor can be 
tabooed for smoking. 

On oiu' way up stairs again the governor 
pointed out to me the ‘‘ Swedish lawyer,” so 
called fi-om his nationality, and the fact of 
liis being, or considering himself as being, 
the bright partici^ar sfkr, concentrating 
within himself the erudition of the whole 
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community. He 
aeemed to be not 
unlike our friend 
Jack Buusby, and 
at the very time 
when we passed 
liim he was en¬ 
gaged in laying 
'down his opinion 
to another sailor, 
and I seemed to 
hear the familiar 
words, “ Whereby 
—if so—Avhy not ? 

The bearings of the 
observation lies in 
the application of 
it—awast, then!” 

Crossing the 
bridge, we again 
enter the rear build¬ 
ing, the basement of which is occupied by 
the kitchen, the store-room, steAvard’s office, 
colored men’s mess, and blind men’s mess. 
Here, also, are the apartments in Avliich the 
assistants and employds of the institution 
take their meals. The blind men have two 
waiters to attend to their Avants and assist 
them; but beyond some help at table, they 
require no aid, but navigate the whole build¬ 
ing, up stairs and doAvn stairs, assisted only 
by a cane, with which they feel their way. 
Here Ave meet one of the most interesting of 
the blind men just coming from his dinner. 
It is Captain John ALEAven, who in 1813, 


OLD SAILORS FISHING. 

while belonging to the privateer Vengeance, 
of New York, assisted at the capture of 
twenty-one British vessels. Afterward he 
became the captain of an East Indianian, 
and was for many years a x>rominent, suc¬ 
cessful, and Avell-knoAvn master of ships in 
the East India trade. But misfortunes over¬ 
took him ; he lost his sight, and consequent¬ 
ly became unable to follow his profession, 
and he is now a much-esteemed inmate of 
the Harbor. Passing from this building, aa^o 
cross the grounds to the hospital, stopping 
on the A^^ay to liaA^'e a look at the steam- 
laundry and bakery. 



DRAWING TOHAOOO. 
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The hospital is a magnificent and solid 
building of gray sandstone, built in the 
same style as the main building, with mass¬ 
ive pillars supporting a portico over the en¬ 
trance. In the basement are the kitchen 
and work-rooms for the convalescent patients 
who desire to work at their usual occupation 
— basket-making. On the first floor is a 
large hall with a gallery or promenade over¬ 
head, and also the mess-rooms; and the up¬ 
per story is occupied by the wards, which 
are all large, light, and airy, and have five 
or six iron bedsteads in each. On entering 
we were met at once by old Webster, who is 
now in the ninety-fourth year of his age. 
He was admitted an inmate of the Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor in 1844, then sixty-seven years 
old. It must be confessed that age has — as 
he said himself—rather brought him 
down.” His mouth is toothless, his eyes 
watery and dim ; but his wLite hair and 
long white beard give him a venerable ap¬ 
pearance. He speaks with dilficulty, and is 
perfectly helpless at table. 

“Well, Webster, how goes it?” the gov¬ 
ernor said, approaching him and wiping off 
his beard, full of crumbs of bread from his 
dinner, with his pocket-handkerchief. 

“ A-a-all ri-ght, gov’-nor; b-but why don’t 
the d-doctor c-come to see m-me ?” 

“ Why, Webster, are you sick ? If so, the 
doctor shall, of course, come to see you, and 
I will send for him at once.” 

“N-no, gov’-nor, I a-ain’t sick; but I’m 
a-getting old!” 

“ Well, the doctor can’t help that, you 
know; but if you feel sick or need the doc¬ 
tor’s assistance, why, then, of course, you 
shall have it at once.” 

“No, gov’-nor, I d-don’t want the d-doc¬ 
tor, if you will let me g-go out alone ; I c-caii 
t-tr-travel without a p-pilot!” 

To this, however, the governor would not 
assent, much to the mortification of old 
Webster, w^ho insisted that he was well 
enough to travel over to New York and 
come back again without an escort. He is 
at liberty to go out whenever ho pleases if 
the weather is fair and nothing particularly 
is the matter with him; but he has always 
an assistant or a reliable brother inmate to 
aecornpany him and take care of him. This 
old man is, however, notwithstanding his 
age, of a very belligerent disposition; thus, 
a short time ago it became necessary to taboo 
him for a month because he knocked one 
of the patients on the head with his cane, 
getting excited during an argument over 
some small matter; and it was but a week 
previous to my visit that he challenged one 
of the younger boys of seventy-five outside 
to a personal combat as a means of settling 
a little difficulty between them. 

We found lying in bed, in one of the wards, 
with a bow'l of chicken soup on a small table 
beside him, an invalid, Charles Risby, Norwe¬ 


gian by birth, and seventy-seven years old. 
He arrived in this country at Boston on the 
day that the long embargo went into opera¬ 
tion. Dm-ing the war of 1812 he belonged to 
the Constitution, on board of w'hich he par¬ 
ticipated in the fight with the Guerriere. 
In the same ward was Ebenezer Lakemann, 
who, while serving in the American jjriva- 
teer Buckskin, of Salem, Massachusetts, in 
1813, captiu’ed the English schooner Mari¬ 
anne, which wns recaptured, with him on 
board as prize-master, by the English frig¬ 
ate Maidstone. He was taken to England 
and imprisoned there, and afterward ex¬ 
changed for one of the crew of the Guerriere. 

In a ward on the opposite side of the hall, 
looking bright and cheerful, and ornamented 
with several bird-cages containing chirping 
and twirling canaries, we found old Jacob 
Morris (colored), who entered the Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor in the year 1848, then at the 
age of eighty He was now in the 104th year 
of his age, and had, until very lately, been 
well and up every day, walking around the 
grounds as one of the youngest. “But, 
gov’nor,” he said, “me getting feeble, sah; 
bery feeble! Me can not now leave bed, 
sail; bery weak in de joints, sah; and bo¬ 
som pangs here— here and he pressed his 
hands against the left side of his breast. 
It was evident that he could not live long. 

The wards for the sick were all well light¬ 
ed by windows reaching from the ceiling to 
the floor, and well heated and ventilated 
Nearly every room had bird-cages and flow¬ 
ers in it, and the walls were painted a del¬ 
icate lavender, pleasant to the eye, and im¬ 
parting a soft and cheerful appearance to the 
room. 

Leaving the hospital ^v^e proceeded to vis¬ 
it the farm belonging to this institution, and 
were accompanied thither by another old 
veteran, John Strain. 

The products of the farm in 1870 amount¬ 
ed to |9067 60. Allowing for exi)enses for 
conducting and stocking it—$3768 87—there 
remained a net profit of $5298 73, which is 
a very handsome exhibit. Among the arti¬ 
cles raised may be named 5465 eggs, 20,662 
quarts of milk, 1722 bushels of potatoes, 5627 
heads of cabbage, 2990 heads of lettuce, 16,410 
cucumbers, besides great quantities of car¬ 
rots, radishes, beets, corn, string-beans, on¬ 
ions, sweet-potatoes, squashes, water-melons, 
etc., etc. The live stock consisted of 12 
milch cows, 4 young heifers, 1 Albany bull, 
and 90 hogs, besides oxen and horses. Of 
poultry there are kept about 70 chickens, 
mostly for the use of the hospital. An ice¬ 
house is also erected here, in which is stored 
away the ice for the use of the Harbor, w hich 
is obtained from a pond situated on their 
property. 

Away back, south of these buildings, lies 
a fine stone building, belonging to a society 
of ladies in New York and on Staten Island, 
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but erected upon ground belonging to tlie 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, which is occupied as 
a “ Home for Destitute Seamen’s Children.” 
These ladies work in silence; there is no 
ostentation about the distribution of their 
charities. But they labor earnestly, and in 
a good cause. 

The chaplain belonging to the Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor lives with his family in a large 
and comfortable house situated on the prem¬ 
ises, in the rear of the chapel, which was 
erected in 1855. Here services are held ev¬ 
ery Sunday during the winter, and every 
day, morning and night, during summer. 
The chapel is a plain but handsome hrick 
building, without any cupola or belfry, but 
with large stained windows. The interior 
is plain, but scrupulously neat and taste¬ 
fully decorated; and upon two long tablets, 
one on each side of the altar, are inscribed 
the names of all the trustees and officers that 
have been connected with the Harbor since 
its first opening. 

The doctor also lives upon the premises, 
in a fine house situated near the road and 
facing the Kills, far in advauce and to the 
right of the main buildings. The governor’s 
house occupies a similar position on the op¬ 
posite side, to the left of the main build¬ 
ings; and from both of these dwellings a 
flagged walk leads to the main entrance of 
the centre building. Directly in front of 
this, surrounded by an iron railing, is the 
plain marble monument that covers the re¬ 
mains of the founder of this noble charity. 

The old sailors are not allowed to keep 
dogs. To some of them this is a great dep¬ 
rivation. These lovers of the canine spe¬ 
cies are obliged to gratify their peculiar 
tastes outside the limits of the institution. 
With one of them, known as the bone 
man,” the passion for dogs amounts to a 
monomania. In order to render himself at¬ 
tractive to his favorites he fills his pockets 
with bones and wanders off into obscure 
haunts and by-w^ays, where ho may often 
be seen surrounded and followed by his not 
entirely disinterested clients. 

That the revenues of the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor in the course of time will be largely 
increased when the long leases shall have 
expired, and their up-town property be re¬ 
leased on more favorable terms than at pres¬ 
ent, there can be no doubt; and this will, 
of course, admit of a still fiudher extension 
of the institution, and the accommodation 
of a still greater number of aged, decrepit, 
and worn-out sailors. The greater part of 
Mr. Stewart’s store, situated on Broadway 
and Tenth Street, in New York, is erect¬ 
ed upon leased ground owned by the Sail¬ 
ors’ Snug Harl)or, as are also many other 
costly stores and buildings in the upper part 
of the city The resources of the institution 
are very ample, and they are honestly and 
judiciously applied in accordance with the 



design of the testator, being in the hands of 
gentlemen well known for their integrity, 
and of the highest social standing. 

As I left I was accompanied to the gate 
by an old veteran, who told me that his 
name was John Perz, and that he had been 
captured and taken to England as a prison¬ 
er in 1814 by the British ship of the lino 
Elizabeth^ of seventy-four guns ; and just as 
I got outside the gate somebody seized my 
hand and said, “ Thank you. Sir, thank you: 
much obliged. Sir!” and turning round Ibe-- 
held my friend of the morning on his two 
stumps, in company with the delinquent 
Jack Stubbs, who held his hat in his hand, 
looking somewhat sheep-faced, and staring 
at the knob at the end of his wooden leg. 
The governor had kept his promise : he was 
outside the iron railing, and consequently 
no longer tabooed. 


SONNET. 

Fain would I quatf the wondrous wine of sleep, 
That wizard wine so rich with Morphean spells: 

I drink! and lo! the dawn of twilight dells, 
Dew-laden, calm; along whose pathways deep 
Glide shadowy phantoms; some with eyes that weep 
Slow tears, and voices of forlorn farewells; 

And some on whose sweet jiresence purely dwells 
The love-light none but blissful hearts can keep. 

Then widens the strange landscape, thronged with 
forms 

Familiar once as morning: here, arch looks 
Flash through heat lightnings of a summer mirth ; 
There, tones more musical flian woodland brooks, 
When o’er their waves the murmurous May-fly swarms. 
Make lovelier still sleep’s charmed heaveii and earth! 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM 

IR JOHN HERSCHEL somewhat unc¬ 
tuously called Lohdou “ the centre of 
the terrene globe.” Emerson says that all 
things precious, or useful, or amusing, or in¬ 
toxicating are sucked into English com¬ 
merce, and floated to London. A recent 
writer, speaking of the metropolis, says that 
^ London is an epitome of the world, a mu¬ 
seum of all human anatomies, a mirror for 
all the passions, a show-room for all tlie 
antiquities and splendors, a universal gala 
ground, and a perpetual mourning house.” 
London is also the metropolis of the world’s 
literature. Its literary memories are impos¬ 
ing, and are thickly strewed through all the 
years of four centuries. Every where, in its 
aristocratic squares and its business marts 
and its squalid purlieus, is London dotted 
with spots consecrated as the haunts of lit¬ 
erary greatness. Who of the literary guild 
or with the hook-readiug passion would not 
rather see the Mitre Tavern than a royal pro¬ 
cession, or have peeped, a little more than a 
year ago, into the little office of All the Tear 
Round than have been received by a Secre¬ 
tary of State ? Of all its ^venders, we think 
most reverently of all of its antiquarian and 
literary wonders; and chief among these is 
the British Museum. 

The British Museum is not only the resort 
of the curious in antiquities and the studi¬ 
ous in ancient and modern lore—it is also a 
great popular resort, an inestimable boon to 
the masses. On Christmas-day in 1871 no 
less than 11,000 persons wandered through 
its corridors and gazed upon its treasures; 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of these 
were artisan laborers, their wives, and their 
children; and the police reported that, as 
was proper to a temple consecrated to letters 
and the arts, ^‘the people were sober, order¬ 
ly, and exceedingly well-behaved.” The 
Museum has been thrown open to the gen¬ 
eral public for many years on every day ex¬ 
cepting Saturdays, and during certain brief 
periods required for repairs, cleaning, and 
rearranging the contents. It occupies the 
site, in Great Russell Street, of two famous 
mansions which bore the name of Montague 
House, having been the residence of the 
Dukes of Montague; and the first nucleus 
of what is now the British Museum was the 
second of these edifices. It was considered 
at the time of its erection the most splendid 
private residence in London j and we may 
imagine the courtiers and wits of the Res¬ 
toration and of Queen Anne thronging the 
hospitable ducal halls, which were not many 
years thence to be purchased by the nation, 
and to receive the earliest contribution to a 
national museum in the shape of Sir AVilliam 
Hamilton’s Roman vases and curiosities. 


AND ITS READING-ROOM. 

Although Sir William Hamilton’s collec¬ 
tion was the first national possession which 
formed the beginnings of a museum, the 
credit of inaugurating the j)resent noble in¬ 
stitution must be given to a wealthy and 
benevolent disciple of ^sculai^ius. In 1753 
Sir Hans Sloane died, leaving behind him 
not only a library comprising 50,000 volumes, 
but also an extensive museum of antiquities 
and rare works of art. He directed by his 
will that these should be sold to the govern¬ 
ment for twenty thousand i)ouuds. A . lot¬ 
tery was opened, with official sanction, to 
raise funds for establishing a national muse¬ 
um, and the sum of £95,194 produced there¬ 
by, and £20,000 of this was devoted to the 
purchase of the Sloane collection. To this 
was added the Hamilton collection, the Cot¬ 
ton and Harleian manuscrix)ts—^I'ich mines 
of wealth to the historian and biographer, 
in several thousand volumes—and such other 
unclassified antiquities as lay in the govern¬ 
ment offices. 

Among the subsequent contributions were 
the Townley marbles fin 1805), the Gallery of 
Antiquities, the Greville minerals, the Elgin 
and Phigalian marbles, the libraries of King 
George HI. (70,000 volumes, including some 
of the rarest and most precious of old tomes 
and volumes), of Sir Joseph Banks (16,000 
volumes), of Dr. Bmney (father of Fanny 
D’Arblay), of Lord Guilford, of M. Ginguen6, 
of Mr. Grenville, and many others, the su¬ 
perb collection of Egyptian antiquities, and 
vast ornithological, mineral, antiquarian, and 
scientific collections, which now bewilder the 
eye to weariness as the vista of corridor aft¬ 
er corridor opens to the sight. 

The Museum, as it was in its Montague 
House days, is described as a charmingly cozy 
nook, surrounded by pleasant fields and gar¬ 
dens, and not, as now, shut in by closely 
packed brick squares and streets. Those 
fields were historic, in a manner. There not 
only were the cows of the nobility pastured, 
but the young bloods of the nobility were 

pinked” in many a hot-headed duel; there 
Lord Eldon found refuge when, during the 
Corn-law riots of tlie Regency, the mob at¬ 
tacked his house near by; and there, on 
Sundays, the young men and women of two 
generations ago were wont to take theii- 
after-dinner strolls, coming thither from all 
directions. Among the habitues of the Muse¬ 
um when Cary, the translator of Dante, was 
one of the librarians, were Coleridge, Lamb, 
and Rogers, about whose visits there many 
stories are told. But even the magnificent 
house of the Dukes of Montague was soon 
found insufficient to hold the treasures that 
rapidly accumulated, and about forty years 
ago it gave x>lace to the present structure. 
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The Museum of to-day appropriately har¬ 
monizes in its exterior with the extent and 
value of its contents. Its frontage on Great 
Russell Street—which, hy-the-way, is one of 
the dirtiest and narrowest of London streets 
despite its sounding name—is no less than 
three hundred and seventy feet. Between 
the building and the street is a spacious 
paved court, bounded by high gilded rail¬ 
ings. At the gate is a little porter’s lodge, 
and here stands a very British-looking por¬ 
ter, to observe that those who enter are re¬ 
spectable and orderly in behavior. The 
building itself comprises a centre and two 
very broad wings j the whole is surrounded 
by a lofty colonnade of forty-four jdain col¬ 
umns, with sculptured capitals, beneath 
which, in the central section, is a spacious 
portico, reached by a wide flight of steps. 
Over the main entrance is to be observed a 
large pediment, upon which appears an al¬ 
legorical grouj) representing The Progress 
of Civilization,” the work of Sir Richard 
Westmacott. This immense building is so 
dimmed, begrimed, and made sombre by the 
fogs and gusts and long, dreary storms of 
London that unless one looks closely he is 
not likely to observe the materials which 
compose it. These are immense blocks of 
stone, of which an English writer says: 

Since the days of Trajan or Hadrian no 
such stones have been used as those employed 
at the British Museum, where eight hundred 
stones, of from five to nine tons’ weight, form 
the front. Even St. Paul’s Cathedral con¬ 
tains no approach to these magnitudes.” It 
is only when you have entered the court 
and approached near to the edifice that you 
realize how vast it is; then it seems to 
dwarf the palaces and cathedrals, the jjublic 
offices and club-houses, which have before 
seemed so imposing to the wanderer among 
London monuments. The extent of the 
building can not, however, be judged from 
the front view, and the seven acres which it 
covers can only be appreciated after the 
tour of the many galleries has quite exhaust¬ 
ed the sight-seer in legs, eyes, and mind. 
Entering the hall from the portico, you find 
it to be constructed in the Doric style, 
and to be richly decorated in encaustic, and 
adorned by busts and statues of patrons of 
the Museum. There stands, also, the famous 
statue.of Shakspeare, presented by Garrick, 
and Chantrey’s statue of Sir Joseph Banks. 
In the hall are the offices of the custodians, 
stands for the sale of guide-books and cata¬ 
logues, and repositories for canes and um¬ 
brellas. The ground-floor is divided into 
four sections: the hall, the galleries of sculp¬ 
ture on the left of the entrance, the library 
and manuscript apartments on the right, 
and immediately in front the corridor lead¬ 
ing to the vast circular reading-room, whicli 
will be presently described. 

It gives but an inadequate idea of the 


Museum collection to say that it is the finest 
sculptural and antiquarian gallery in Great 
Britain; in some departments it is the rarest • 
in the world. On turning to the left, after 
entering the vestibule, one finds a series of 
curiosities which have a peculiar interest as 
illustrating remote English history. This 
is the “Anglo-Roman Gallery.” Here are 
seen the remains of the Roman works of 
useful and ornamental art which have been 
excavated from beneath modern London. 
During the economic and sanitary improve¬ 
ments which have been going on through 
the past forty years, mute witiiffsses of the 
ancient occupation of London by the Roman 
invaders have been from time to time dis¬ 
covered. These relics have been regularly 
accumulated at the Museum. Perhaiis the 
most interesting are some old Roman tombs, 
strikingly like those which still stand on 
the Appian Way and in the Street of the 
Tombs at Pompeii, and Mosaic pavements, 
which Roman art could alone devise, and 
Roman skill alone execute. These relics 
are corroborative proof that London was a 
capital city very early in, or preceding, the 
Christian era. It is a tradition that Csesar, 
coming to conquer the aborigines, found a 
colony of Flemings on the banks of the 
Thames; that these, from the width of the 
river at that point, called the x)ffice “Llyn- 
Dyn”—that is, “ City of the Lake”—which 
name Caesar Latinized to “Lundiuium,” or 
“ Londinium,” whence the modern appella¬ 
tion. A Roman bath was found in Billings¬ 
gate; on the hill where St. Paul’s stands 
once stood the temple of Diana; and the 
Roman citadel, it is believed, reared itself 
on Tower Hill. The Museum exhibits not 
only tombs and mosaics, but lamps, weap¬ 
ons, amulets, urns, coins, and beads, whose 
appearance and inscriptions indicate in no 
doubtful manner the presence of a settled 
Roman civilization on the banks of the 
Thames. Passing further along, a most in¬ 
teresting series of busts of the Roman em¬ 
perors, brought from Italy, is discovered; 
these take you back, with ahnost the vivid¬ 
ness of a saunter through Pompeii, to the 
Caesarian era, and reproduce the heroes and 
villains of the mij)erial city very clearly to 
the mind’s eye. There is Caesar Augustus, 
with his noble long head, his broad brow 
and thin lips, and his bold, strong nose; 
Nero, with gross, coarse face, fierce and bru¬ 
tal ; Domitian, fat-chinned and bull-necked; 
Trajan, intellectual and bland; Antonine, 
with gently aquiline nose and genial smile; 
and handsome Marcus Aurelius, curly of hair, 
not unlike the busts of Alcibiades—the 
faces all so exquisitely cut by the sculptor’s 
chisel that they seem living, and their lii^s 
about to part and speak. The next gallery, 
passing always around leftward, consists of 
the “ Graeco-Roman Saloons,” where are 
I many ancient sculptures of remarkable beau- 
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ty, as Trell as a bewildering multitude of 
military aud domestic uteusils, beje^veled, 
•chased, and enameled ornaments, bass-reliefs, 
and coins. The most striking of these an¬ 
tiquities is the sculpture of the quoit-player 
(Discobolus) found among the ruins of Hadri • 
an^s villa at Tibur, which is again and again 
reproduced in our own parlors in Parian and 
plaster. “ The Lycian Gallery” comes next 
in order, and thus we i)ass from remote to 
yet remoter civilizations—fi’om Roman Lon¬ 
don to old Rome and Greece, and from these 
to that of Asia Minor. The antiquities of 
this galler^vere brought from the Lycian 
cities,,especially from Xanthus, wdioso splen¬ 
did ruins Sir Charles Fellowes discovered 
some thirty years ago. He removed its 
most valuable treasures to London, among 
them two great dome-shaped tombs of Lyc¬ 
ian satraps. The ^‘Egyj)tian Gallery” and 
the “Assyrian Gallery” are yet more replete 
with curiosities which at once symbolize 
and illustrate remote African civilization. 
In the former there are colossal idols—the 
Sphinx, Isis, and Osiris a hundred times re¬ 
peated, sarcophagi and monuments, tombs 
of the Ptolemys and the Ramiseses, sepul¬ 
chral tablets and statues of remote sover¬ 
eigns, funeral vases and pillars—all crowded 
with the hieroglyphics which still puzzle the 
archaeologist as well as amuse the merely 
curious. Memi:>his and Thebes are plenti¬ 
fully represented; there stands the colossal 
granite statue of Ramises II., from Thebes, 
and the granite lions from Nubia. In the 
Assyrian transept and gallery are to be 
found the treasures with which the perse¬ 
verance of Layard has endowed the nation; 
the relics from Nineveh are of most imi)or- 
tant interest to the archaeologist, and give 
clearer hints of the wonderful era of its 
grandeur than any thing hitherto discover¬ 
ed. Among them may be noted the bass-re¬ 
liefs from Sennacherib’s palace, the winged 
and human-headed lions and bulls of Nim- 
roud, the monuments of Sargou, who led the 
Ten Tribes into captivity, contemporary hie- 
roglyphics describing the exploits of Sar- 
danapalus, and inscriptions recounting the 
story of Nebuchadnezzar! Not less suggest¬ 
ive in the Assyrian galleries are the glass 
and the ivory, the bronzes, mosaics, and mu¬ 
sical instruments, the seals and playthings in 
common use among the Assyrians of old; 
here, too, you see the products of the relig¬ 
ious fancies of this great people—the winged 
figures, the sacrificing monarchs, the half- 
eagle, half-lion monster who typified the 
struggle between the powers of good and 
evil, and that winged circle which is sup¬ 
posed to have been a symbol of the Assyrian 

God. I 

In 1802 Lord Elgin, then embassador to 
the Sublime Porte, received permission from 
the Sultan to ransack the Parthenon at 
Athens, which city happened to be under 


temporary Turkish dominion, and to carry 
olf therefi-om wdiatsoever ho might choose. 
The privilege was made the most of: the 
eager embassador proceeded not only to stri}) 
the Parthenon of the treasures it still con¬ 
tained, but to take down and ship olf parts 
of the edifice itself. These are now to be 
seen in tile “Elgin Saloon” in the British 
Museum, and are familiarly known as the 
“Elgin Mai'bles.” The pediment of the Par¬ 
thenon, with its splendid bass-reliefs and its 
perfect proportions, is there, and may be 
compared with a model of the temple which 
is idaced on a table just by it. There, too, 
are the metopes and the frieze, the latter rep¬ 
resenting the battles of the Centaurs and 
the Lapithse. The sculjjtures in the Elgin 
Saloon confirm the highest judgment of the 
perfection which sculpture as an art reached 
among the Greeks; even the fragments si^eak 
to us of their wonderful skill and taste, and 
the refinement of their conceptions of the 
beautiful. One of the most i^recious privi¬ 
leges of the Museum is that we are able to 
compare races mid ages by their works; and 
a comparison, even by a superficial modern 
eye, between the Assyrian or Lycian and the 
Greek antiquities here preserved is enough 
to convince one of the immeasurable superi¬ 
ority of the latter in delicacy of imagination 
and cunning of execution. 

The last of the antiquarian galleries on 
the ground-floor is the “ Phigalian Saloon,” 
containing curiosities discovered by Chan¬ 
dler at Phigalea, an Arcadian city, in 1765. 

These ground-floor' aiiartments present a 
most attractive panorama of the arts and 
usages of the older nations, with their sculp¬ 
tures, their articles of ornament, their bronzes, 
vases, terra cottas, medals, bass-reliefs, tools, 
weapons, garments, wax figures, paintings, 
tablets, furnitures—collections illustrating 
the customs and manners, the military sci¬ 
ence, the religious ceremonies, and the thrifty 
arts of the Chinaman and the African, the 
Indian and the Mexican, the Greek, Roman, 
and Egyptian ; and coins of all metals—his¬ 
tories themselves in suggestive epitome. 

Ascending the broad staircase in the ves¬ 
tibule, the upper story is reached. Here, 
first of all, one enters the spacious apart¬ 
ments which embrace a noble and wonder¬ 
fully comprehensive collection of zoological 
specimens. Darwin must have reveled in 
the choice varieties of the ancestors of his 
race which hero glare out from the glass 
cases on every side, and paid especial defer¬ 
ence to the immense black, and certainly al¬ 
most human, gorilla who occupies a conspic¬ 
uous position in the middle of the “ Central 
Saloon.” He has stately company in two 
enormous stuffed giraffes, and many varie¬ 
ties of apes, monkeys, antelopes, goats, and 
bears. The zoological apartments, which 
comprise five or six long rooms, are scientif¬ 
ically classified, and there are few known 
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leading species of animals which are not 
represented. They range from skeletons of 
mastodons and megatheria to the minutest 
fish and birds. The first room heyond the 
Central Saloon, called the South Zoologic¬ 
al Gallery,” contains a series of mammalia, 
with an especial wealth of four-footed quad¬ 
rupeds ; the Mammalia Saloon,” further on, 
has the four-handed animals; the Eastern 
Gallery,” the bird kingdom, exhibited in or¬ 
ders, genera, and species, from the eagle to 
the snow-bird; the Northern Gallery,” 
comprising five rooms, illustrating insect 
architecture, reptiles, star-fish and encri- 
nites, Britisli animals, the eggs of British 
birds, a large variety of insects and Crus¬ 
tacea, and sponges; and the Shell Room,” 
containing fifty tables of shells, both uni¬ 
valve and bivalve, and an exceedingly curi¬ 
ous exhibition. The next series of apart¬ 
ments contains the geological collection, 
comprised in six rooms, the fossil remains 
being exhibited in cases on the walls, and 
the minerals on the tables. This collection 
includes specimens of the extinct and mam¬ 
moth vegetable products which flourished 
on the earth in remote geological periods, 
with calamites, enormous ferns, the lepido- 
dendron, and coniferous trees; specimens of 
meteoric iron, among them a part of a mass 
weighing 3300 pounds which feU about 
half a century ago near Treves; of native 
copper, silver, and gold, sulphuric crystals, 
silicates, beryls, emeralds—indeed, the whole 
range of general species of discovered min¬ 
erals ; fossils of mammalian remains, fishes, 
ichthyosauri, the diuoruis, elephants, rep¬ 
tiles, bivalves, and so on. 

Beyond these the Egyptian Rooms” are 
entered, and here again the archieologist and 
antiquary have a wide and most interesting 
field of observation. There are foiu'teon 
glass cases containing mummies of various 
ages and in various states of preservation, 
some dried to black crusts, and others ghast¬ 
ly in their horrible naturalness. In the 
cases along the walls are relics exhibiting 
the customs and usages of the subjects of 
the Pfcolemys and Ramiseses, among them 
ornaments, domestic utensils, oflicial and 
priestly costumes, works of art, and idols, 
porcelain and stone figures, articles of toilet, 
mirrors, dye-cases, and hair-pins; here, too, 
are boxes with paints, palettes, ink-bottles, 
pen-cases, writing tablets; trade implements, 
such as a carpenter’s mallets, drills, and chis¬ 
els ; the Egyptian housewife’s needles and 
tlrread, and Egyptian infants’ dolls. Bricks, 
terra cotta figures, Greek and Etruscan 
bronze - works, and mural pauitiugs from 
Pompeii, with some precious pieces of Greek 
and Roman sculpture, are to be found in the 
‘‘ Temple Room,” this collection having been 
formed and given to the Museum by Sir Will¬ 
iam Temple. Lovers of antique vertu would 
delight in the ‘‘ Etruscan Rooms,” which are 


literally crowded with the beautiful vases 
which are so rare among us, and so highly 
prized when j)osses8ed. These vases, found 
invariably in Etruscan aud Grecian graves 
and tombs (suggesting thus their signifi¬ 
cance), and for the most part over two thou¬ 
sand years old, are of all heights, from an 
inch or two to six or seven feet. Students 
of British history find the apartments of the 
British and medieval collections the most 
attractive; for here they find the stone tools 
and warlike implements used by the abo¬ 
rigines, ancient British pottery, enameliugs, 
aud porcelain; paintings of the era of Ed¬ 
ward III., the victor of Cressy, taken from 
old St. Stephen’s, at Westminster; and some 
exquisite specimens of ivory carving. The 
world-famous Portland vase is i)laced in this 
section; this, it will not be forgotten, was 
taken from an old tomb near Rome three 
centuries ago, and placed in the Barberini 
Palace, whence it was taken by Sir William 
Hamilton, who sold it to the Duchess of 
Portland for 1800 guineas; the duchess gave 
it to the Museum. It is of dark blue glass, 
has seven exquisitely graceful figures in 
white enamel, and is considered a wonder 
of the art. The Ethnological Room” has 
a very interesting collection illustrating the 
national, domestic, military, and religious 
customs and mechanical arts of the far East 
and the far West, of China and Tartary, 
and of oiu' own Indians, the Mexicans, and 
the Polynesians; and in the Medal Room” 
is a bewildering variety • of coins, among 
which the Roman and the Anglo-Saxon are 
the fullest and most valued. The method 
and logical order in which this vast collec¬ 
tion, illustrating every art, science, and nat¬ 
ural phenomenon, is arranged constantly 
strike the thinking visitor; there is mate¬ 
rial for every study, above all, for the study 
of man as he has been, as the dominion of 
arms and the refinement of civilization have 
passed from country to coimtry and from 
continent to continent. 

When Washington Irving wi'ote his paper 
on “The Art of Book-making” in the “Sketch 
Book,” and said of the British Museum Li¬ 
brary that it was “ an immense collection of 
volumes of all languages, many of which are 
now forgotten, aud most of which are seldom 
read,” the library contained about 115,000 
volumes; in 1835 the number had swelled to 
over 200,000; and to-day the sum total of 
volumes exceeds a million. The beginning 
of the library was the Sloane collection, in 
1757, said to be 50,000 volumes. To this King 
George II.—^perhaps because he, a dapper lit¬ 
tle German, couldn’t read English, or, if he 
could, cared nothing for books, nor for any 
thing except his horses and his fat old mis¬ 
tresses fi'om Faderlaud—added the royal li¬ 
brary, which had been accumulating at the 
palaces ever since the days of Heuiy YII., 
miserly but valiant Richmond of the play. 
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This royal library is very curious: it consists 
of English theological and historical works, 
some Latin classics, and many Spanish and 
Italian works, besides rare vellum-bound and 
illuminated volumes, presentation copies to 
their maje'sties. A yet nobler royal gift was 
made to the Museum by George IV., seven 
years before his death (1823), of the splendid 
library of his poor old father, George III. 
This was the library which had thrown Sam¬ 
uel Johnson into such an ecstasy on a mem¬ 
orable occasion. One of the Museum libra¬ 
rians says of it: The library of George III. 
is not confined to any particular class of lit¬ 
erature, but embraces almost every species 
of human knowledge. It is a judicious se¬ 
lection of the best authors in all depart¬ 
ments of literature and science, particularly 
in history, and comprises a rich collection of 
the earliest and riirest productions of the 
press.” It would take up more space than 
is at our disposal to enumerate the precious 
curiosities of this library; Caxton’s books 
abound, and so do Wynkyn do Wade’s, and 
Pynson’s. Here is Lo Fovre’s Troy” (Cax- 
ton, 1470); the Book of St. Alban’s,” 1486 ; 
many books with the autograi^hs of the fa¬ 
mous owners or authors, among them Lord 
Bacon, Michael Angelo, Charles I., Essex, 
Katherine Parr, Ben Jonson, Luther, Milton, 
Newton, Voltaire, Swift, and Sir Walter 
Scott; the ‘‘first Eeformed Prayer-Book of 
Edward VI.,” printe<l in 1549; and a multi¬ 
tude of others not less curious. It may be 
added that this collection includes the first 
edition of several of Shakspeare’s plays, and 
that in the general catalogue of the Museum 
the heading “ William Shakspeare” fills tico 
folio volumes. There are first editions of al¬ 
most every famous English work extant. The 
Museum contains seventy-five different edi¬ 
tions of “Pilgrim’s Progress” in English, and 
twenty-nine in other languages, dncluding 
Arabic and Bengalee; seventy-two of “ Para¬ 
dise Lost” in English, and fifty-two in other 
tongues; seventy-four of “ Eobinson Cru¬ 
soe” in English, and twenty-six in other 
tongues—and so on for many pages, had we 
the pages to spare in which to include all 
that is curious under this head. From the 
two royal libraries one may observe the 
literary tastes of the English sovereigns. 
Elizabeth seems to have been an attentive 
reader; Henry VIII. read very little, but had 
enough sense to preserve his father’s books; 
Charles I., as well as his pedantic father, 
James I., liked religious, political, and phil¬ 
osophical works; Charles II., what little he 
read, evidently preferred light literature; 
George HI. probably read a great deal of 
history; the other Brunswickers nothing 
at all. 

To the libraries thus united at the Muse¬ 
um were added gradually many private col¬ 
lections, some of which have already been 
generally mentioned. Of these the most im¬ 


portant, perhaps, was that of the Eight Hon. 
Thomas Grenville, who died in 1846, at the 
age of ninety-one, after a stinfing public ca¬ 
reer. Mr. Grenville was a relative of Pitt’s, 
and was the English plenipotentiary who ne¬ 
gotiated the peace between America and En¬ 
gland, after the Eevolution, with Dr. Frank¬ 
lin ; he was afterward First Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty in Fox’s “ cabinet of all the talents,” 
of which his brother was Premier. His li¬ 
brary comprised about 20,000 volumes, and 
included rare editions of Homer, ^sop, the 
Bible, the Latin classics (among them the 
Aldine Vil-gn, 1505), and of the older English 
poets and historians. The contributed li¬ 
braries of Dr. Burney, Dr. Tyrwhitt, Sir E. 
Musgrave, and Sir Joseph Banks added 
many valuable works and series, while the 
annual purchases of foreign works, and the 
law requiring every English publisher to 
furnish copies of all publications gratis to 
the Museum, increase the library by about 
20,000 volumes a year. Besides the collec¬ 
tion of bound volumes, there are immense 
masses of pamphlets, newspapers, periodic¬ 
als, and manuscripts. The newspaper files 
are rej)lete with interest. The earliest of 
these bears the date of 1601, seven years be¬ 
fore Milton’s birth, and when Shakspeare 
was in his prime. Therein may be found 
accounts of Elizabeth’s state balls, where 
gallant Ealeigh and astute Bacon attended; 
the discontents of Charles I.’s time may be 
traced—at first obscurely hinted, then grow¬ 
ing always more distinct, until the catas¬ 
trophe comes; the sanctimoniousness of the 
Commonwealth, the relapse of the Eestora- 
tion, may be noted; you may find echoes of 
the wars of factions and churches in the days 
of the last Stuart, and court circulars in 
which Addison is presented to majesty, and 
“ literary notis” announcing the completion 
of a new poem by “ A. Pox)e, Esquire,” or a 
biting satire by “the Eeverend Jonathan 
Swift;” how “ last night Duke Hamilton and 
my Lord Mohun fought in Hyde Park—my 
lord is dead of his Avound;” and then you 
come to the name of Pitt, jxittlng page after 
page with the brief, pregnant name, and the 
Napoleonic hurly-burly; Waterloo, in the 
biggest of types known half a century ago: 
and so on, down to the American civil war, 
and the fierce battles of Frank and Teuton 
in 1870. 

The manuscript department has made 
mauy a secret and sealed book of the past a 
living letter in the hands of such historians 
as Hallam, Froude, Stanhoim, and Leckey. 
Many of its contents are contributions by 
the state of unofficial memoirs and corre¬ 
spondence which before had lain musty and 
neglected in the State Paj)er and other of¬ 
fices. To these have been gradually added 
private collections of manuscrix)ts left by 
statesmen, chroniclers, and antiquarians, of 
which the chief are, the Cottonian manu- 
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scripts, collected by Sir Robert Cotton, 
bought by the nation in 1701; the Harleian 
manuscripts, in 7639 volumes; the Lans- 
downe, 1245 volumes; the Royal, 1950 vol¬ 
umes ; the Sloane, 4100 volumes; the Arun¬ 
del, 550 volumes; the Burney, 524 volumes; 
the “Additional” (miscellaneous), 15,000; 
and 4000 “ Oriental” manuscripts. The ex¬ 
hibition of some of the manuscripts and let¬ 
ters of which the Museum is the repositorj^, 
in the library apartments on the left of the 
entrance hall, is one of the most interesting 
in the building. There are choice specimens 
of the original works and handwritings of 
the famous in war, literature, politics, and 
royalty, carefully i)reserved in glass cases, 
and visible to all the world. The believer 
in the theory that haudwTiting is an index 
of character has here a fertile field for study. 
Here is an old mortgage deed, bearing the 
quaint and almost illegible signature, “ Will¬ 
iam Shakespeare;” and just by, an agreement, 
written and signed by John Milton, in which 
he disposes of “ Paradise Lost” (April, 1667) 
to Samuel Simmons, the tenns of sale being- 
five pounds down, five pounds more when 
thirteen hundred were sold, and five pounds 
additional for each additional thirteen hun¬ 
dred sold. Samuel Rogers, who bought this 
document for one hundred guineas, present¬ 
ed it to the Museum. The old feudal days 
are vividly reproduced by the original char¬ 
ters granted to the barons by William Rufus 
and Henry I.; and more curious than all is 
the identical Magna Charta, wrung from 
John Lackland, old and yellow, the writing 
almost gone, torn, musty, but still bearing 
the marks of royal assent in the illumina¬ 
tion and a pitiful remnant of the royal seal. 
There is a legal document signed by Ed¬ 
mund Spenser, the original manuscripts of 
Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey,” Johnson’s 
tragedy of “Irene,” Scott’s “Kenilworth,” 
Pope’s “ Iliad,” Macaulay’s History, and one 
of Ariosto’s longer poems; a dispatch writ¬ 
ten in Wellington’s own hand on the field 
of Waterloo; and in the same case a plan of 
the battle of the Nile, drawn with pen and 
ink by its victor. Lord Nelson and Bronte; 
the original “ Basilikon Doron,” the literary 
“royal gift” of James I. to a grateful na¬ 
tion ; the will of imor Mary Queen of Scots; 
the wise diary, in a very handsome hand, of 
John Locke; Ih-ederick'the Great’s pedant¬ 
ries, written in atrocious French, and in a 
small, nervous, cramped hand; the journal, 
in an ill-spelled, soldierly scrawl, of unfortu- 
nate young Monmouth, who tried to conquer 
the crown of England; a poem of Tasso’s; 
autographs of almost every English sover¬ 
eign from Richard the Lion-Hearted to her 
present majesty, of Peter the Great, Cather¬ 
ine de Medicis, Gustavus Adolphus, Charles 
XII., and a host of French Henrys and Lou¬ 
ises; characteristic letters of Raleigh, Wol- 
sey, Knox, Leicester, Montrose, Bacon, New- 


j ton, Johnson,Voltaire, Marlborough, and Ru- 
^ pert; of Rubens, Rembrandt, Vandyck, and 
Hogarth; of Leibnitz, Galileo, Descartes, 
Pascal, Goethe, and Schiller; of Racine, Cor¬ 
neille, and Moli^re; of Dryden, Addison, 
Swift, and Pope; the Pitts and tlie Foxes, 
Sheridan and Burke, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Scott. The curiosities of 
this and the contiguous apartments, in the 
shape of illuminated books, prints, engrav¬ 
ings, illustrations, specimens of decoration 
and binding, are an epitomized history by 
example of the progress of the various' arts 
which enter into the science of book-mak¬ 
ing, and the reproduction of painting and 
sculpture on paper. 

The great reading-room of the Museum is 
the almost daily resort of many of the men 
and women whose names are famous here as 
there, yet such is the democracy of its gov¬ 
ernment, the humblest and* obscurest of au¬ 
thors, would-be authors, amateur dabblers 
in books, and mere pleasure-seeking novel- 
readers may, by complying with certain 
forms, jostle the world-renowned poet at the 
thi-eshold, or sit cheek by jowl with an es¬ 
sayist and reviewer in the luxurious, leath¬ 
er-bound arm-chairs provided for all the 
world. One, as he sits there, is sometimes 
startled, as he refreshes his eyes a moment 
by glancing off his book and round upon his 
neighbors, to see just beside him a familiar 
face—a face that has many a time looked 
out on him from frontispieces of half-calf 
volumes, or in the windows of photographers 
and bookstores. So, cozily ensconced in a 
spacious fauteuil, with a pile of books which 
have been summoned from the vasty ocean 
of surrounding shelves scattered about the 
desk, have I many times recognized these 
historic faces. More than once the rotund 
figure and fat, red, Falstafif features of Mark 
Lemon bustled by; I have seen the tall, boy¬ 
ish form, deathly white and thoughtful, yet 
youthful face, of Swinburne, sitting close over 
his books ; Browning, true poet’s face, calm, 
deejj, large, dark eyed, gray-haired, and gray- 
bearded ; Lewes, the philosopher, and his il¬ 
lustrious wife, George Eliot; Fronde, seem¬ 
ing more like a scholarly New Englander 
than like an Old Englander, with fine, con- 
temidative, i)ale, thiunish features, and a 
sharp, penetrating, brown eye; once, the 
venerable and never-to-be-forgotten head 
and form of Carlyle, with large brow, deep- 
sunken eyes, and shaggy white hair and 
beard; Charles Reade, with his full fiice, 
small eyes, and bald crown; and ^Yilkie 
Collins, with full beard and mustache, large, 
round, blue eyes, and quick, prompt manner. 

The small collection at Montague House 
was not accessible to the literary world 
without much red tape and difiSculty. In 
July, 1759, there were only five readers who 
enjoyed the privilege of the reading-room. 
Only the x^Ivileged few could reach it. As 
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the accumiihitioiis of curiosities and hooks 
went on, the aristocratic old mansion be¬ 
came croAvded to excess. But no steps 
Avere taken to improve the accommodations 
until 1845, Avhen, after much agitation of 
the conservative Britisli mind, Montague 
House was leveled to the ground, and the 
present palace erected on its site, the build¬ 
ing being completed in 1847. EA-en this Avas 
found too small to properly accommodate the 
now greatly increased library. The room 
Avas all taken up by the antiquities, the 
arts, the sciences. It Avas not till 1854 that I 


Parliament Avas induced to make a grant of 
OA^er £100,000 for ucav buildings and fittings, 
which included £61,000 for the erection of 
a building within the interior quadrangle” 
(the Museum being built as a hollow square), 

for the purpose of affording increased ac¬ 
commodation.” 

The new reading-room was thereupon be¬ 
gun, and completed in three years, receiA^- 
ing additional grants, which brought the 
expense of its erection up to the sum of 
£150,000. It was constructed mainly of 
iron, with brick arches between the main 
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ribs, supported by twenty iron piers, liav- 
ing a sectional area of ten superficial feet 
to each, including the brick casing—^two 
liundi’ed feet in all. The form of the read¬ 
ing-room is circular; it is crowned by a mag¬ 
nificently vast and noble dome, whose diam¬ 
eter is one hundred and forty feet, and its 
height one hundred and six, being inferior 
in diameter to the Pantheon at Rome by 
only two feet, and of larger dimension by 
one foot than the dome of the basilica of 
St. Peter. The circular room contains a 
million and a quarter cubic feet of space; 
and the outlying rooms, used for book de¬ 
positories, contain 750,000 cubic feet more. 
Over two thousand tons of iron were used 
ill the construction of the aiiartment, the 
weight of the materials comprised in the 
dome being four thousand two hundred 
tons, giving a weight of two hundred tons 
resting upon each pier. This immense 
apartment does not entirely fill the quad¬ 
rangle formed by the four wings of the 
Museum building, spaces of twenty-five or 
thirty feet being left for ventilation and 
air on all sides. The roof contains two 
separate spherical and concentric air-cham¬ 
bers, extending over the whole surface, one 
to equalize the temperature during extremes 
of heat and cold out-of-doors, the other to 
carry off the vitiated air from the reading- 
room. The sky-lights, lanterns, and win¬ 
dows throughout the building are double 
glass, to avoid the effects of condensation. 

Entering the front yard of the Museum by 
the high, gilt-tipped gate, you pass along a 
paved walk, and ascend the spacious flight 
of stone steps leading to the main entrance. 
You pull open the swinging door, and find 
yourself in the high, gray, somewhat gloomy 
vestibule, whence branch off to right and 
left the galleries, crowded with the collected 
curiosities and wonders of the world. But 
directly before you is a long, matted passage- 
guarded at the nearer end by two red¬ 
faced men in uniform. These permit you to 
pass if you are j)rovided wdth a reading-room 
ticket; or if you merely wish to take a peep 
at the huge domed room, a superior custo¬ 
dian may easily be found to conduct you to 
the inner door. In the passage-way is a ta¬ 
ble, whereon are pamphlets, guides, cata¬ 
logues, manuscript list^, and so on, desciip- 
tive of tlie library, for sale at trifling prices. 
A little further is a little apartment opening 
on the corridor where a highly respectable 
old functionary, with the (in England) rath¬ 
er ornamental red nose and white neck-tie, 
and having a largo metal label hanging on 
his breast, receives and tickets the hats, 
cloaks, umbrellas, and canes of the incomers, 
a significant notice on the wall forbidding 
any one to fee him for this service. 

At the glass door you stand still, amazed 
at the scene before you. Whatever one may 
have imagined that reading-room to be, I 


think it will, at first sight, strike him with 
wmuder. The other side of the room seems 
literally a great distance off; the dome im¬ 
presses wdth real awe, so high is it, sq vast 
its proportions, so perfect its gigantic sym¬ 
metry. Then the bewildering, unconceived 
multitude of books—shelves on shelves, tier 
after tier, section • after section, story on 
story—rising from the floor to the curve of 
the dome; compact, complete through the 
whole immense circle! 

The arrangements and fitting up of the 
interior of the reading-room appear to have 
taxed and rewarded the ingenuity of some 
master planner, so perfectly adapted to the 
purpose are they. In the very centre of the 
circle is a cii-cular iuclosiu’e, within which, 
on a raised platform, are the desk of the su¬ 
perintendent, and the counters where are 
stationed the clerks and attendants. Along 
these counters you may see piles of books, to 
bo delivered in due order to the readers, or 
to be returned in due order to the shelves. 
Outside these circular raised counters, with 
an interval of sj)ace between, is another 
circle of counters on the floor, and outside 
this, with another interval, a third circle of 
counters. These have open shelves under¬ 
neath, where, in long rows, are the ponderous 
tomes, ranged completely around tlie circles, 
which comprise the catalogue of tlie libra¬ 
ry. These ai-e at first bewildering enough. 
Indeed, one has to learn the science of using 
this reading-room before he can use it at 
all. The mysteries of pitching upon tfie 
right tome, and of learning the at first in- ^ 
comx)rehensible numbers and hieroglyphics 
with which they are filled, require time 
and patience ; indeed, it is a sort of prelim¬ 
inary drilling to teach one how to study the 
books themselves with, method. Several of 
these large tomes are catalogues to the cat¬ 
alogues ; and by them, in process of time, 
one gets to learn how to find a subject or 
author with little difficulty and delay. Some 
of the shelves under the counters contain 
gazetteers, dictionaries, and indexes of many 
sorts. On the counters are placed pens and 
ink, and printed tickets, having on one side 
the regulations to be observed by readers in 
applying for and returning the books or 
manuscripts, and on the other a form to^ be 
filled up with certain particulars describing 
the works sent for, and stating the number 
of the* desk the reader has chosen. The 
readers’ seats and tables diverge as radii 
from these central counters toward the cir¬ 
cumference. There are thirty-five of these 
tables; eight, thirty-four feet long, accom¬ 
modate each sixteen readers on either side ; 
nine, thirty feet long, fourteen readers; two, 
thirty feet long, eight readers (these two 
being reserved for the exclusive use of the 
lady readers); sixteen, six feet, accommo¬ 
dating two readers each. There is in the 
reading-room ample and comfortable pro- 
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PLAN OF NEW PEADING-KOOM, BRITISH MUSEUM. 


A. Suporintendent. 

13. Catalogue Tables. 

C. Readers’ Tables. 

D. Access for Attendants. 


E. Entrance from Royal Library. 

F. Entrance from North Library. 

G. For Registration of Copyrights. 

H. Ladies’ Cloak Room. 

J, Attendants’ Room. 


K. Gentlemen’s Cloak Room. 

L. For Gentlemen. 

M. Umbrella Room. 

N. Assistants’ Room. 


vision for about three hundred readers at 
one time; each desk gives a space of over 
four feet to its occupant. A division or 
screen runs longitudinally across the desks, 
dividing one row of readers from the opi^o- 
site row; both rows facing toward the 
screen. This screen is provided with a 
hinged desk, graduated on racks, and a 
leather-covered shelf, which folds into the 
screen, for holding books. An inkstand is 
fixed in the screen next this shelf, with pen¬ 
holders containing quills freshly distributed 
every morning. The desk is broad and 
covered with black leather. It is made of 
iron, and its frame-work contains air-distrib¬ 
uting channels, contrived so that the ven¬ 
tilation is at the top of the sci^en, above 
the heads of the readers; this apj^aratus is 


freely controlled by valves. Beneath the 
feet is a tubular foot-rail passing from end 
to end of the rows of desks, wherein, in cold 
weather, is introduced a current of warm 
water, of great cbmfort to the damp feet just 
out of the snow. The catalogue counters 
are supplied with a similar ventilating and 
heating apparatus, their pedestals them¬ 
selves being tubes, which communicate with 
the air-chamber below. The whole reading- 
room is fitted with hot-water pipes, set in 
radiating lines. A shaft, sixty feet high, 
supplies the fresh air, and the apparatus ad¬ 
mits a suxiply of fresh air for five hundred 
persons at the rate of ten cubic feet per min¬ 
ute. Summer ventilation is provided for by 
steam-pi]3es, which on the roof and dome are 
heated, and extract the f5ul air. On the side 
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of the room furthest from and opposite the 
entrance is an inclosed corridor running 
from the superintendent’s desk in the cen¬ 
tre to a door at the circumference. This is 
used hy the officers and attendants, who 
through it proceed in fi-om and out to the 
surrounding apartments, whence most of the 
books called for by the readers are taken. 
When the reader has filled his printed form, 
he hands it to one of the attendants at the 
central desk. By him it is passed to another 
attendant, whose task it is to search out 
and bring in the works called for. They are 
laid on the central desks, and are carried by 
still another corps of employes to the read¬ 
er’s desk, Avhich has been designated on the 
printed ticket. I may as weU describe this 
printed ticket. On one side are the regula¬ 
tions—that the reader must not ask for more 
than one work on the same ticket; that the 
heading of the work wanted must be tran¬ 
scribed from the catalogues, with as much of 
the title as is necessary to its identification ; 
that the form must be filled in a plain, clear 
hand ; and that before the reader leaves the 
room he must return each book or set of 
books to an attendant, when ho will obtain 
the corresiiondiug ticket (which he has sent 
in for the books, and which is retained at 
the desk), the reader being responsible for 
the books as long as the ticket remains un- 
cauceled. They are canceled with a blue 
lead-pencil, and returned on receipt of the 
books. The reader is further admonished 
that he must on no account take a book or 
manuscript out of the reading-room; and 
further, that permission to use the reading- 
room will be withdrawn from any person 
who writes or makes marks on any part of a 
printed book or manuscript. On the other 
side of the printed ticket is the blank form, 
which must be filled by stating the press 
mark, heading, and title of the work wanted, 
place and date of its publication, its size 
(whether 8vo, or 12mo, or what), the date, 
signature, and number of desk. I may add 
that the reader may choose any desk which 
he may find vacant; and that the rows of 
desks are designated by letters, A, B, C, etc., 
while each desk is numbered 1, 2, 3, etc.; 
and the desk is identified, say, as D 3, or G 6, 
which enables the attendant to find it with¬ 
out difficulty. 

The in-ocess is, then, simply this: the 
reader first selects his desk, and notes its 
number, and the letter designating its row. 
He then goes to the catalogues, which are in 
manuscript, and constantly added to, and as 
he finds the books that ho wishes to consult, 
fills up for each work (no matter how many 
its volumes) one of the printed forms. Ho 
may thus order as many books as he chooses. 
He hands the forms in, returns to his desk, 
and waits. It usually takes about half an 
hour before the books are laid before him. 
Meanwhile he may, if he chooses, wander 


along the shelves in the circular room, take 
down any he x>leases, consult them, or carry 
them to his desk to read. This is a precious 
privilege, for hero are ranged, in methodical 
divisions, most of the standard works on the 
various branches of learning, as well as the 
reviews, monthlies, and weeklies, diction¬ 
aries of all languages, biographical works, 
encyclopedias, Paiiiameutary records, topo¬ 
graphical works, and fictions. A chart of 
the room is found on the catalogue counters. 
This shows in sections, and between the ra¬ 
diating rows of desks, the various divisions 
of the shelves. For iiistjince, the shelves 
between row A and row B might be histor¬ 
ical works, between B and C philosoiDhical. 
between C and D fiction, and so on ; so that 
a glance at the chart, and then at the letters 
marked at the head of each row of desks, 
shows at once where any particular class of 
works may be found. It is hard to imagine 
a more simi)le or more perfect system. 

The total number of volumes in the read¬ 
ing-room and the adjacent apartments (in¬ 
cluding the room of typographical curiosi¬ 
ties and antiquities, where one sees the fa¬ 
mous antograidis—theMagnaCharta, Shaks- 
peare’s signature, and so on) is nearly, if 
not quite, three-quarters of a million. This 
enormous figure does not include the almost 
countless tracts, pamphlets, manuscripts, and 
newspaper files. In one year 11,000 vol¬ 
umes and 27,000 parts of volumes were add¬ 
ed to this great estate of learning ,* while 
counting every acquisition, pamphlet as well 
as volume, the total reached 163,000! The 
number of volumes in the gi-eat ‘‘dome 
room” alone is about 80,000, Many of 
these are, however, inaccessible to the direct 
procurement of the reader, being in np]Der 
tiers reached by light iron staircases and 
galleries only used by the attendants. Of 
the volumes within the reach, and accessible 
to the free use, of the reader there are some 
20,000. The structure of the book-cases is, 
to one interested in interior architecture, 
one of the most curious of the many marvels 
of the Museum. They are very simply built, 
the uprights being formed of malleable iron, 
galvanized and framed together, having 
beechen wmod fillets inserted between the 
iron to receive the brass pins on which the 
shelves rest. The fi-ame-work sustains the 
iron perforated floors of the light galleries, 
a part of which is a clear space between the 
back of the shelves and the flooring, by which 
the light of the rear sky-lights is thrown 
down the backs of the books on each tier, so 
that the lettering may be distinct through 
the book ranges. The shelves themselves 
are of galvanized plate, edged with wain¬ 
scot, covered with russet-colored leather, and 
having attached a “ book - fall.” Wadded 
pads are set at either end of the shelves to 
prevent iuhiry to the binding when the books 
I are takeh^out or restored to their x>laces. 
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Except in the case of the external walls, the 
hook-cases are double, the hooks being placed 
on both sides^ and an iron-work lattice fixed 
for their separation longitudinally. A curi¬ 
ous statistician has discovered that the edi¬ 
fice contains three lineal miles of book-cases 
eight feet high, and twenty-five miles of 
shelves; and descending to a still minuter 
detail, calculated that the leaves of the vol¬ 
umes therein, placed edge to edge, would 
extend 25,000 miles, or more than thrice the 
globe’s diameter. 

The decoration of this great reading-room 
has been well cared for, and is throughout 
characteristic of that sort of substantial and 
solid elegance in which the English delight, 
and which is an English trait.” The superb 
interior dome—the architectural marvel of 
the place—is relieved by light colors, and 
adorned with pure and tasteful gilding; 
this gives a cheerful tinge to the whole vast 
apartment. The concave of the dome is di¬ 
vided into twenty broad stripes by moulded 
ribs, gilded with unalloyed gold-leaf, the 
edges fringed with a leaf-pattern scalloped 
edge. Each stripe, or section, has a circu¬ 
lar-headed window, with three panels above 
(the central medallion - shaped), bordered 
with gilt mouldings, the field of the panels 
being sky-blue, and the margins a deep 
cream-color. The central medallion at the 
top has the royal monogram, alternated with 
the imperial crown. The lower cornice is 
massive and gilded; and the compartments 
of the dome, the ribs and bases, the book¬ 
cases and galleries, the panels and railings, 
are all richly adorned with cheerful colors, 
the purest gilding, and elaborate (but not 
gingerbread) ornamentation. 

Thus is this splendid boon, given to the 
nation by the nation, surrounded by every 
accessory to render its use easy and practi¬ 
cable, its occupancy cheerful and comfort¬ 
able, and its sphere harmonious with the 
purpose for which it exists. That it is ap¬ 
preciated, one only needs to look through 
the glass door and observe the human busy 
bees sucking in the sweets which they find 
in books. In the course of a year between 
seventy-five and one hundred thousand per¬ 
sons make use of the reading-room. An av¬ 
erage day’s attendance comprises some two 
hundred persons. The utmost order, deco¬ 
rum, and quiet method prevail. One of the 
superior officers of the library has the gen¬ 
eral supervision over the reading-room, who 
is always to be found at the superintendent’s 
desk in the centre of the hall. To him is 
confided not only the general task of over¬ 
seeing that the attendants perform their 
■duty with order and celerity, and preserving 
the decorum of the room—he also is charged 
with the special duty of assisting the read-* 
ers in their researches. 

The rules of admission as a reader to the 
Teading-room are broad and liberal, and iu- 
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terpose no obstacle to any student, however 
humble and obscure, who honestly desires 
to use its privileges. Those privileges are 
quite as accessible to foreigners as to Lon¬ 
doners. 

The reading-room is open on every week¬ 
day except certain church holidays, and the 
first weeks in January, May, and September 
(for putting in order and repairs), from nine 
till four in the winter, five in fall and spring, 
and six in summer. 

With all the English conservatism and 
hesitation in establishing popular institu¬ 
tions, and love of restricting and hedging 
about with conditions and qualifications 
great public privileges, no city of our re¬ 
public can show a more substantial or more 
liberally managed x)ublic benefit than this 
reading-room. The reality of its freedom, 
its order, and its entire adaptability to an¬ 
swer its purpose, impress one. Hero is one 
place where, without fee or favor, the hum* 
ble student and the foreign scholar may 
partake of, and luxuriate in, the wealth of 
England; may participate in the marvel¬ 
ous range of lore, in every tongue, of ev¬ 
ery art and science, which her wealth, nobly 
bestowed, has collected. I can think of no 
happier destiny for the ardent lover of books, 
for a historian, a man of science, a statisti¬ 
cian, a novelist, or a mere student absorptive 
but not fruitful, than to have cozy lodgings 
in the vicinity of Russell Square, a satisfac¬ 
tory English landlady, and a ticket—daily 
used—to the reading-room. He may sit in 
one of the roomy fauteuils as luxuriously as 
the West End lord in his velvet-lined ma¬ 
hogany, and may look round with a sense of 
ownership (for their use and fruits are freely 
his) upon a far prouder possession of learn¬ 
ing than the greatest West End lord can 
boast. He is in goodly company; for here 
buiTow, almost invariably, the scholars, ro¬ 
mancers, philosophers of England. He sits, 
coequal in his privileges, with the British 
aristocracy of brain. He is served as faith- < 
fully and as quickly as is the minister of 
state by his favorite x>rivate secretaries. 
There is the whole day long to revel, un¬ 
interrupted if he will, in his beloved stud¬ 
ies, in a tranquil and studious sx)here, out 
of hearing of the bustle of the streets, though 
here is busiest London roaring all about 
him. If he grows weary for the while of 
his books and the quiet, he may walk out 
and wander through those seemingly endless 
corridors where are literally crowded the an¬ 
tiquities of Egypt and of Phoenicia, of An¬ 
tioch and Afghanistan, of Athens and Rome; 
where are collected the marvels of geology 
and of mechanical science, of biology and 
the arts, ancient, medieval, and modern. He 
may read up his subject in the reading-room, 
and stepping into a neighboring corridor, find 
it practically illustrated in the glass cases 
which surround him. 
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No. 289—A VISION. 

HAD lost all hope of iiiheritiug my un¬ 
cle’s estate at Martinique when, through 
some mysterious freak, he left it in his will 
to an utter stranger, Paul Wade hy name, 
who had lived with my uncle since the death 
of my cousin Athalie in New York. This 
stranger seemed to be beloved as a son by 
my uncle, and it was probable that this beau¬ 
tiful inheritance would be forever estranged 
fi-om the name and family of Gervase. It 
was therefore a delightful surprise to me to 
receive a letter from Mr. Wade, inviting me 
to visit him at Martinique, stating that his 
health was failing, and he would be glad if, 
as his rightful heir, I would remain with 
him and take charge of the estate. I lost 
no time in hastening to him, and finding him, 
although very reticent and preoccupied in 
his manner, a most excellent fellow at heart, 
was careful not to pester him with intrusive 
questions. 

We got on very well together, and he was 
even good enough to tell me that he enter¬ 
tained a sincere regard for me, for which I 
was, in good truth, very grateful. 

This happened one night in the library at 
Martinique. We had been sitting there si¬ 
lently together. About us there was every 
luxury conceivable; the grounds outside 
were in themselves an earthly paradise ; but 
somehow I had fallen into a singular reverie. 

I looked for a while at the ghostly shadows 
of the trees upon the garden walk outside. 
They seemed in the weird moonlight to he 
dancing an elfish measure to the melancholy 
cadence of the waves breaking upon the dis¬ 
tant shore. The silence became oppressive. 

Perhaps you’ll laugh at me, Paul,” I said, 
but in a sentimental way I believe in ghosts. 
Not the fellows that stalk about in white 
sheets, you know, but the communion of a 
heavenly spirit with an earthly one.” 

He started, and looked at me earnestly. 
Then he stretched out his hand to me across 
the library table. 

I like you very much, Antoine,” he said, 
and have great reason to be thankful you 
are to inherit the estate. I became its own¬ 
er through just such a communion as you 
spoke of—through the agency of a spirit.” 

I dropped his hand, and poured out for 
myself some wine. 

Come with me,” he cried, snatching up a 
candle; and following him through the spa¬ 
cious corridor, I entered the bed-chamber of 
my host. It fronted the sea, and, although 
plainly furnished, was perhaps the most at¬ 
tractive room in the house. Immediately 
over the mantel was a large picture covered 
with some fleecy drapery, through which I 
could see the faint outline of a dead wornaii' 
lying upon a velvet pall. Without raising 
the curtain that concealed the picture, he 
thrust his hand under it, and grasping some 


letters that were put into the frame, hurried, 
me out of the room again, and back to our 
table in the library. 

‘^I need these,” he said, seating himself,, 
and placing the letters before him, “ to com¬ 
plete the history of the i)icture you saw just 
now.” 

I beg your pardon,” I said. You forgot 
to allow me to see it. I must confess,” I 
added, yielding to a reasonable curiosity, I 
should like to very much.” 

“ It is of no interest to any one but me,” 
he rejoined, quickl 3 ’’, “as you will see when 
you hear the following story 

I entered the city of New York (Mr. Wade 
continued) one cold night in December. Un¬ 
der the black, cold, infinite sky that night 
there was not a creature more absolutely 
friendless than I. Between me and starva¬ 
tion there rested a very little money, a crude 
idea of color, some talent in drawing, and a 
resolute will to become a painter. I was in 
search of a studio in the great metroxrolis* 
All that I needed was a garret with an up¬ 
per light, and this I stumbled upon in an 
old house in West Broadway. It was difii- 
cult to induce the miserable old Frenchman 
that kept the store below to let me have the 
room. He wanted to thrust me into every 
nook in the old barrack but the garret, the 
very one that was necessary to me. The 
man was old, with little piercing gray eyes, 
skin like a piece of parchment, and a nose 
and chin that almost met. Greed of the 
most rapacious and repelling kind was writ¬ 
ten upon every line of his face. I offered 
him a month’s rent in advance for his gar¬ 
ret, and the sight of the money finished the 
bargain. He signed the receipt with his 
shaky skeleton claws. His name was Bap¬ 
tiste Ferret. 

Plaving procured x>osses8ion of my room, 

I proceeded to exidore it. A matter of five 
minutes finished the research. It was large 
and square, and gloomy to desolation. A 
dim light struggled in from the upper win¬ 
dow through the dirt and grime of ages. 
The dingy boards were full of cracks and 
holes; the old black rafters concealed an 
army of spiders, and the immense festoons 
of webs were so ingeniously contrived as to 
call forth a species of admiration. An old 
wooden bedstead leaned up against the wall 
in one corner; in another reclined a chaii 
minus a back. This comprised the furni¬ 
ture of the room. An open fire-place yawned 
before me, suggestive of the genial warmth 
that poverty denied me. I looked about me 
dejectedly. What a horrible future loomed 
up before me! To pass day after day in 
this dingy den, perhaps in the end to die 
here of starvation! I, who loved light and 
warmth and luxury, to be condemned to the 
desolation of this abominable garret! I 
started up and fied fi'om the house. I went 
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out in the cold December night, and walked 
restlessly ujj and down, arguing wuth myself 
manhiUy. At the end of an hour I went 
hack to my garret with a few candles and 
some crackers. I resolved firmly that, come 
what might, that garret for the time should 
he my home. It Avas after ten when I lay 
down upon the bed in the corner and strove 
to sleep. I found it impossible. It Avas 
too cold. There Avas but one blanket, and 
that of the thinnest and most miserable 
quality. A fierce Avind rattled at the Avin- 
doAVS and swex)t through the room. My 
A^ery bones ached, and shaking as if Avitli 
an ague, I strove in vain to chafe a little 
Avarmth into my limbs. I lay thus Avide 
aAvake for a coux)le of hours. 

Suddenly I felt a singular numb sensation 
creeping over me. A delicious warmth 
spread itself about me, crept into my lungs, 
and lifted the oi)X)ression from my chest. I 
felt as if transported from that terrible region 
in Banters Inlerno,’^ Avhere the lost are im¬ 
bedded in eternal fields of ice, to the realms 
of paradise. The thought struck mo that 
I had gone through with the preliminary 
torture of freezing, and had reached that 
fatal stage of numbness Avhich had been de¬ 
scribed to me as a blissful reaction. I re¬ 
solved not to struggle against it in the least. 
If death had come to me in this shax)e, it 
was too comfortable to resist. 

I became, hoAvever, gradually conscious 
of a feeling that startled me. I was certain 
there was something or somebody in that room 
with me! 

This fancy was a troublesome one, for to 
prove the truth of my conviction I was com¬ 
pelled to get out of bed and search the room. 
I aroused myself from my trance reluctantly, 
and strove to reach the mantel, Avhere I had 
left my candle and matches. As I groped 
along the floor my hand suddenly came in 
contact Avith something like drax^ery. I 
started back wondering, and recalled to my¬ 
self the utter bareness of the room when I 
Avent to bed. Then I again stretched forth 
my hand. I distinctly felt a hard substance 
—a square beam of Avood, with folds of cloth 
hanging about it. Eesolving to see this 
strange article of fui’niture, I got upon my 
feet and Avalked directly to the wall, feeling 
my way around the room until I reached 
the mantel. Lighting my candle, I looked 
eagerly about me. Not a trace of any thing 
could be seen. The room was as bare and 
desolate as ever. More bare and desolate, 
for it Avas colder than before. I Avent back 
to bed again, and shivered there till morn¬ 
ing. The next day I passed in a futile effort 
to x-)aint. I arranged my easel, stretched my 
canvas, laid out my colors, and endeavored 
to sketch out the outlines of a x^icture. The 
effort was a Avretched one, and I Avent out 
for a Avalk. 

Passing my landlord on the rickety stairs, 


it occurred to me to ask of him the meaning 
of the singular x)iece of furniture I had found 
in my room the night before. 

^‘Tell me, Mr. Perrbt,’^ I said, ^^do you 
keep a ghost i\]} in my garret 

He started back, an ashy pallor in his face. 

Don’t get fi’ightened,” I hastened to add; 

it’s only the ghost of a table or couch, or 
something in the furniture line ; I can swear 
I felt two x^osts of Avood in the middle of the 
floor, Avith some sort of drax^ery about them.” 

Mr. Perrbt did not reply, and I went 
through the store out into the street. It ax")- 
peared to me that my landlord did not do a 
very thriving business, as the most abject 
poverty and wretchedness seemed to reign 
in the great barren room. It Avas something 
in the x>awnbroker Avay, as there were bun¬ 
dles and boxes Avith tickets ux^on them; but 
a look of mould and desolation was upon 
every thing. 

Getting back about nightfall, I lighted my 
candle, Avith a bustling attempt at cheer that 
Avas pitiably abortive. The fact Avas, I Avas 
never made to rough it in solitude of this 
miserable kind. Then it was impossible to 
fight against the cold that reigned in my 
garret. It made the teeth chatter in my 
head, the blood congeal in my veins, and I 
looked back with longing to the feeling of 
relief I had felt upon the x^revious night. I 
Avas glad Avhen the time came for me to creex) 
under my Avretched blanket. My delight 
may be imagined Avhen, after suffering an 
agony of cold, I felt suddenly again the de¬ 
licious Avarmth of the night before—the soft 
air, the imx>alpable, A\ague luxury of my for¬ 
mer trance. I remained x)erfectly quiet, re¬ 
solving this time not to move. 

But against my Avill, although I resolute¬ 
ly strove against it, I became conscious that 
the something of the night before was in the 
room with me again; and although I would 
much rather not have investigated the mys¬ 
tery, I Avas in a manner comx^elled to again 
get out of bed and grox^e about the floor. 

Suddenly my hand touched the diupery of 
cloth, and in Avithdrawing it I felt again the 
beam of wood. 

I confess I was startled. I resolved to 
grasp it, whatever it Avas, and di’ag it with 
me to the light. But upon endeavoring to 
move it, I found it was iinx^ossible—either it 
Avas too heavy, or it Avas fastened to the floor. 

I passed my hand along the folds of cloth, 
and found they extended for several feet. 
The beams of Avood seemed to support a 
feAV boards at the top, over Avhich this cloth 
Avas throAvn. I got uxjon my feet, and placed 
my hand upon the top of the boards. I drew 
back suddenly. An icy chill struck to the 
very marrow of my bones. I retreated to 
the Avail again, and, reaching the mantel, 
lighted my candle and looked about me. 

Nothing, absolutely nothing, Avas to bo 
seen! 
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I remained in the chair all night. 

The next night I left my candle burning, 
and saw nothing hut the hare room, felt 
nothing hut the cold. 

I snftcred so much with cold, disappoint¬ 
ment, and baffled curiosity that when night 
came again I resolved to put away my can¬ 
dle. If darkness was necessary for the in¬ 
vestigation of this mystery, there should ho 
the most Stygian obscurity. 

Nevertheless, when, upon shivering for a 
time, 1 felt suddenly the familiar warmth 
envelop me, the luxurious atmosphere creep 
in at my mouth and nostrils, I trembled. I 
confess it, I was seized with a nameless ter¬ 
ror. Chill after chill crept down my back, 
a peculiar sensation went through my scalp. 

I felt, so to say, my hair rising upon my head. 

This physical cowardice did not, however, 
deter me from pursuing my task, nor did it 
detract from my eagerness and anxiety to 
solve the whole mystery of that presence in 
the room. 

I got out of my bed and crept softly over 
the floor. Some intuitive instinct impelled 
me to use no haste, make no noise. Gentle¬ 
ness and courtesy, reverence and chivalry, 
were needed here, not coarseness, nor rude 
strength, nor brutality. I reached the dra¬ 
pery, and extended my hand along the sub¬ 
stance which it covered. Suddenly the dra¬ 
pery stopped. My hand fell an inch or two, 
and touched a face colder than marble. 

It was a dead body which that drapery 
covered, and which lay upon those boards 
in my room. 

I had known it the night before. I had 
looked forward to it confidently, but could 
not subdue the ague that seized upon my 
limbs. An icy sweat covered me. I was 
again overcome with fear, and retreated to 
the mantel. When I lighted the candle, I 
was, of course, alone, and I cursed my cow¬ 
ardice bitterly. 

A week after I had become familiar with 
the presence, and had grown, horrible as it 
may seem, to look forward to its coming. 
Why not? Desolate, abandoned, despaiiung 
as I was, it saved me from madness. It 
brought me warmth and dreamful ease. It 
was food for my mind, consolation to my 
heart. If the living had cast me ofl’, the 
dead had come to comfort me. I passed 
hour after hour alone with it, and grew fa¬ 
miliar with it as with a companion. It was 
the body of a young girl. The outlines of 
the face were smoothly rounded, the features 
delicate and small; the lids of the eyes were 
large and full, and the lashes fine and long. 
The teeth were regular and perfect; and 
even the tiny ear was a marvel of exquisite 
form. The hair I felt must be of a soft gold¬ 
en color: it had not the vigor of black or 
brown, and passed through my hand like 
meshes of silk or floss. I could not see it. 
I could see nothing j but instinct—fancy— 


who can tell what it was ?—taught me every 
line of the foim, every color, every grace, of 
my nightly companion. 

Ah, how gracious and good was that poor 
dead girl to me! Thus early deprived of 
life and the gladness of being, she wandered 
back and brought her sweet spiilt to min¬ 
ister to mine. Some divine womanly x)ity 
led her to seek out the most wretched creat¬ 
ure upon earth, to shed light and joy upon 
his path. 

At last a divine inspiration seized upon 
me. Since all her loveliness was mine, why 
not copy it? I resolved to i)aint her, to 
have her for my own forever. 

Then, behold a happy man at last! My 
dingy garret was transformed into a palace 
of light. Day after day I lingered at my 
work, forgetting to eat or drink in my glad¬ 
ness. Day after day the picture grew, until 
at last I saw her! A sweet pale face, the 
soft low brow shadowed with a cloud of 
golden hail', a delicate sensitive mouth and 
rounded chin, the glory of her eyes hidden 
by the transparent lids, a face and form 
beautiful as a woman’s and holy as an an¬ 
gel’s, abided upon my easel. The day upon 
which I finished it I was wild with delight. 

I waited for the night with feverish eager¬ 
ness, for I wanted to tell my pale cold giii 
all that I had done for her. 

But alas! when night came I sought her, 
and she was not. My hand wandered in 
vain for the familiar drapery: it had van¬ 
ished with its sweet burden forever. I 
sought my candle, and lighted it with trem¬ 
bling fingers. If she had gone Irom my 
pictiu'e, I must have died with sorrow, but 
she was there to gladden my eyes and com- 
1011 } my heart. 

What if it was the picture of a dead wom¬ 
an with her pall about her! To me she 
might have been lying asleep upon a couch 
of velvet in an atmosphere of luxury and 
perfume. I had painted her as she came to 
me, all cold and pale, but filling me Avith 
warmth and gladness. 

But I Avas starving—literally starving. I 
had not a penny left Avith which to buy food, 
and my greedy old landlord was clamoring 
for his rent. He forced his way into my 
room one morning, and cast his sacrilegious 
eyes upon my picture. He was cowardly 
enough to be afraid of it, and put out his 
hands in an agony of terror. 

Why, you miserable man,” I said, “ are 
you afraid of a picture ?” 

He staggered out upon the landing. 

Trust me for a little Avhile,Mr. Ferret,” I 
said, and I Avill pay.” 

He Avrung his hands, and declared he 
wanted no money, but begged of me, for the 
love of God, to go and leave him in peace. 
He called Heaven to Avitness he was poor, 
miserably poor. 

All that you see below is not mine,” he 
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cried, piteously; they are my customers’, 
ou the faith of a man!”. 

‘‘ Then let me also he a customer,” I said, 
taking from my pocket a silver watch. 
“ What will you give me for this ?” 

To my surprise, he wrung his hands to¬ 
gether, and held them iij) to me pleadingly. 

What do you want for it ?” he whined. 

I am so miserably poor! It is worth noth¬ 
ing. Wluit do you want for it ?” 

“ It’s worth ten dollars,” I said, and fol¬ 
lowed him down into the store. He seemed 
ill a terror of excitement; and after giving 
me the ten dollars appeared to hesitate 
about taking the watch. I left him watch¬ 
ing me as I went down the street to get my 
frugal provisions for the week. 

When I returned, a grim silence prevailed 
in the house, but I was too much iireoccu- 
pied to notice it. 

I had resolved to place my picture in the 
Academy. If you should ask me why, I 
could not tell, but something determined 
me to ask for its admittance, and it was re¬ 
ceived. They even praised it, and ticketed 
it with a number. 

What name ?” they asked. 

Ah! I do not know,” I replied. 

The obliging gentlemen looked at it a 
while, then at me, wonderingly. Suppose 
Ave call it ‘ A Vision V ” said one of them. 

But does not a vision imply something 
seen ?” I asked. 

‘^Well, won’t they see your painting?” 
he replied. At all events, it’s a nice fanci¬ 
ful name, and I’m a judge of these things.” 

He seemed, in a grandiloquent sort of way, 
good-natiu’ed enotigh, and I thanked him for 
his suggestion. 

Presently I stood before my picture, and 
found it was called, No. 289—A Vision.” 
Beside it was a dreamy landscape, a bit of 
island scenery, all soft and glowing and 
beautiful, as befitted some region of the sun. 
I know not how it was, but I fancied my poor 
child enjoyed the nearness of that dream of 
an enchanted island. 

I left her there, and went back to my old 
home. The store upon the ground-floor was 
closed, the shutters were up, and as I passed 
the door of the back-room I saw that it was 
empty. I went through into the store, and 
that also was empty. All the bundles and 
tickets were gone j but upon the counter lay 
my silver Avatch. I looked upon it in be- 
Av ilderment. What did it all mean ? If the 
okl Frenchman had fled with the goods of 
his customers, why not take mine also ? He 
had paid me its nominal value. What could 
be the meaning of this spasmodic honesty ? 
What fearful mystery enveloped eA^ery thing 
in this dreary old house ? Why did he slnink 
from me with terror ? and why Avas he wild 
A\dth fear at the sight of a picture ? 

I went up to my garret, and found the 
desolation there insupportable. 


Since the sweet phantom refused to come 
to me again—since all that remained to me 
of her rested in that great, warm, luxurious 
gallery—since that wretched man had fled, 
Avhy should I cling to the old habitation? 
I felt that excitement and semi-starvation 
had already done enough for my brain, and 
determined to shake this dust and phantasy 
fi’om me. I would go out in the clear, cold 
sunshine, and labor and hope and live like 
the human creatures about me. That day I 
left the house in West Broadway, and took 
a cheap lodging up toAvn. For—shall I con¬ 
fess it ?—I was unable to get to work in ear¬ 
nest until I had again with me all that I 
could have of my friend. Let me once have 
her picture, the very coinage of my love for 
her, as my daily companion, and I felt that 
I could do any thing. I haunted the Acad¬ 
emy night and day, waiting anxiously for 
the time Avhen I could carry away my prize. 
I parted with a valuable ring, and lived fru¬ 
gally again—in poverty, loneliness, almost 
in despair. For at times a bitter agony as¬ 
sailed me. How insatiable is man! I be¬ 
gan to regret that she was dead. I felt a 
vague yearning when I thought of the SAveet, 
cold face, the still hands. Bitter sobs rose 
in my throat. I felt my heart bursting 
within me. She was the only woman I had 
ever loved, and I did not even know her 
name. She could not tell me, for she was 
dead. Without doubt she was dead! 

I knew I was losing flesh and spirits day 
by day. I knew that in the old village 
where I was born no one would recognize 
the gaunt, shabby, Avild-eyed man for the 
joyous, hopeful youth that only a few years 
ago seemed filled with the ruddiness of life. 
I felt at times a desperate longing to rid 
myself of my reveries and dreams. This 
strife for gold seemed to me a manly thing 
then, full of vigor and common-sense and 
courage. I envied the waiter at the cheap 
eating-house, the negro that carried in coal; 
and going down upon the dock one day, I 
joined a body of men who trundled barroAvs 
to and fro a great ship that lay near by, 
and shouted and strained my muscles with 
the rest. All in vain; my physical poAver 
was too weak, the tension upon my nerves 
too strong. All I gained by my day’s labor 
were blistered hands, aching joints, a singu¬ 
lar dizziness in my head, and a dollar and 
fifty cents! 

When I entered my room that night I 
foimd this note ujion my table: 

“ jWr. Paul Wade: 

“ Dear Sir,— I have learned that yonr picture in the 
Academy, ‘No. 2S9—A AT’ision,’ is in the possession of 
the artist. I desire to purchase it. An early reply 
will much oblige, Yours very truly, 

^ „ „ “ Antoine Gervase. 

“Blank Hotel.” 

The idea of parting with my picture for 
gold was ludicrous enough to make me laugh, 
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if I had not forgotten how. I immediately 
sent this reply: 

“If. Antoine Gervase: 

“Dear Sib, —The picture, ‘No. 2S9—A Vision,’ is 
not for sale. Yours truly, Paul Wade.” 

Within an hour I received the following 
reply: 

“3fr. Paul Wade: 

“Dear Sib,— Will you do me the kindness to grant 
me an early interview at my hotel ? I would not ask 
this favor if my health permitted me the pleasure of 
calling upon you. As it is of the greatest importance 
to me to see you soon, I will take the liberty of asking 
you to come at the hour of four this evening, and shall 
await your coming with anxiety. 

“ Yours very sincerely, A>’TorNE Gervase. 

“ Blank Hotel.” 

A lingering respect for the rules of civil¬ 
ization compelled me to comply with this 
last request, and i)unctually at four I went 
to the hotel. I asked for M. Gervase, and 
was shown into a private parlor. Almost 
immediately there entered, from an adjoin¬ 
ing room, a tall, thin gentleman, with an air 
of subdued grief that relieved the otherwise 
haughty and severe expression of his face. 
There was something familiar to mo in his 
large brown eyes. He wore a velvet dress¬ 
ing-robe, trimmed with fur, for which ho 
aiDologized, stating that his health was deli¬ 
cate, and that he came from a wann climate. 

I am from the island of Martinique,’^ he 
said, “ and I hope soon to return, and, with 
your permission, take with me your picture.” 

That can not be,” I replied. I will not 
part with it.” 

“ Oh, pardon me,” he exclaimed, with emo¬ 
tion ; I must have it. I could not leave it in 
the possession of another.” 

I can not part with it,” I repeated. 

Will you pardon me,” he said, ‘^and not 
deem me impertinent, if I ask why ?” 

^‘Because it is dear to me,” I replied, 
frankly. ^^It is, I may say, necessary to 
me.” 

As—as a thiug of art ?” he asked. 

“ Y''es,” I answered; and as a thing of af¬ 
fection.” 

He started, and looked at me earnestly. 
Will you do me the favor, the very great 
favor, to explain what you mean ?” ho said. 

^^No,” I replied; ^‘for the simple reason 
that you would not understand me, and 
would consider me a madman.” 

‘‘Ah, Sir,” he said, “ if I could iuduce you 
to give me your confidence!, Tell me. Is— 
is the picture a portrait ?” 

«]^o—^yes,” I said, scarcely knowing how 
to reply. “It is, and yet it is not. I assure 
you, Sir,” I added, impatiently, “the origi¬ 
nal of that picture can be nothing to any 
one but me—to me she is every thing!” 

“Ah, great Heaven!” he said, grasping a 
cane and leaning heavily upon it. “ You say 
i siie—’ Tell me, then, who is she ? What 
is her name? where did you fi^rst find her? 


and where is she now ? Let me look upon 
her, in the name of God!” 

“ That would be impossible,” I said. “ I 
can not.” 

“You can not!” he said, rising from his 
seat and approaching me. “ Ai’e you, then, 
determined that my life shall bo the sacri¬ 
fice to your obstinacy and cruelty ? Since I 
have seen your pictime I have neither tasted 
food nor slept, and you will not in pity an¬ 
swer these few simple questions!” 

“ Sir,” I rei)lied, also rising from my seat 
and confronting him, “ I will do that which 
you desire of me; but I warn you it will 
only lead you to consider mo a madman. I 
do not know who is the original of my pic¬ 
ture. I do not know her name or her coun¬ 
try. I found her first in the dead of night, 
in a dark, bare, gloomy garret, lying upon a 
few boards in the middle of the room, and 
covered with a heavy di’apery of some kind. 
It seemed like cloth, but I can not describe 
it accurately, for I could not see it—I could . 
only feel. She lay quite still and motion¬ 
less, for she was dead.” 

The old gentleman trembled, and fell back 
into his chair. He looked at mo with hor¬ 
ror that seemed tempered with pity. 

“ Did I not tell you,” I said, interpreting 
the expression of his face, “ that you would 
think mo a madman ?” 

“Nay,” he replied, gently, “we are all a 
little mad. Is it not so ? Y'^ou have a good 
and noble face, and will not, I think, refuse 
me your j)ictm’o, when I tell you why I de¬ 
sire .it. Listen, I beg of you, and you will 
see that you can not withhold it from me. 
My name is Antome Gervase. I live at the 
island of Martinique. Twenty years ago 
Heaven, in giving me a daughter, took from 
me a beloved wife. This little one was the 
only tie that bound mo to life. We lived to¬ 
gether in our beautiful home as the blessed 
are said to live in }paradise. But we may not 
be too happy here, lest we find life too sweet 
to resign it. My daughter fell into delicate 
health, and the air of our island was not 
found beneficial for her in summer. We de¬ 
termined to spend the hot months at the 
North. Four years ago we embarked for New 
York. The voyage was unusually long and 
tedious, and upon our arrival I was afraid to 
take my poor Athalie to a public hotel. A 
fellow-passenger directed me to a quiet x>lace 
near the landing. It was kept by a French¬ 
man, and although his appearance was cal- 
cula ;ed to inspire distrust, he was afterward 
of great service to mo. Although the place 
was a poor one, I was enabled, with x^lenty 
of money, to give my daughter every luxury 
and care that her health demanded. All in 
vain; she grew worse, and died.” 

M. Gervase was silent for a time. Over¬ 
come with emotion, he leaned his head ux)on 
his cane. I looked upon him with unspeak¬ 
able yearning. 
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Tell me,” I said. Were you enabled to 
remain with your daughter during her ill¬ 
ness ? Was she under your immediate care V’ 

‘‘ I never left her for a moment,” said M. 
Gervase, “until—until she left me. Then I 
became for a time utterly helpless, and was 
confined to my bed, while they prepared my 
child for her last sad journey—for I took 
her home with me to Martinique: her last 
words, her dying prayer was to sleep there 
under her own sunny sky. She rests there 
now, in a strip of land by the sea that she 
loved well. But before she was shut away 
trom my sight forever I was carried to see 
her, and I swear to you. Sir, as she lay there 
upon her velvet shawl, pure and beautiful 
as an angel, just so she lies in your picture. 
Tlie dead girl created by a fantasy of your 
brain is the exact prototype of my daughter 
Athalie. Will you, then, still refuse to me 
the portrait of my daughter?” 

“No,” I said, slowly getting upon my feet 
-and leaving the room ,* “ you shall have it.” 

Then I stumbled out into the street. Stag¬ 
gering along like a drunkard or a madman, 
faint with hunger and excitement, I saw 
suddenly before me a little mean shrunken 
figure of a man. His parchment-like skin, 
his loose, thin lips, his long, hooked nose, 
loomed ux)on me like a figure in a magic 
lantern. He moved like an automaton. 

“ I have been waiting for you,” he said, 
clutching my arm with his long, bony fingers. 

“ If I toll you where you may find her, will 
you swear not to harm me? That is her 
tather in there. Does ho know I .took away 
the body of his daughter? Has he coine 
-after me ?” 

“ He knows nothing, Baptiste Porri^t.” 

“ But you are the devil,” he went on j “ you i 
put her in a X)icture.” | ] 


' “Tell me where I may find her,” I de¬ 
manded. 

“ Yes,” he said, eagerly ,* “ what harm did I 
do ? Wasn’t it a wicked thing to put away 
all those jewels? When folks were poor 
and starving—she was covered with gems, 
and the shawls were worth fortunes of 
money—what matters it after one is dead, 
so long as enough ground covered her ? I 
sent the box and I kept the body, but I buried 
it afterward decently in a cemetery. I’ll tell 
you where, if you promise not to hurt me.” 

A silence fell upon the library at Mar¬ 
tinique. The fiice of Paul looked so cold 
and pale in the moonlight that I hastily 
poured out for him a goblet of wine. He 
put it aside with his hand. 

“You see,” he said, calmly, “she was 
stolen by this miserable man for the jew¬ 
els she wore—stolen, and put away among 
strangers, while her father took the empty 
casket to the dear land she loved so well. 
It was more than she could bear. She came 
to me for help, and that is all, Antoine. I 
brought her to her father. He was good 
enough to call mo his son, and beg of mev 
not to leave him. When he died I placed 
him by her side—over there, where you hear 
the sea. There is room there for another— 
only me—and I have it for a certainty that 
I shall not wait long. That is why I have 
told you all this, so that you may hold 
sacred the restiug-i)lace of the dead.” 

A fortnight later Paul died. Whether by 
some mysterious agency, or that he put it 
away quietly, I do not know, but when we 
found him dead upon his bed, the picture 
had disappeared from over the mantel, and 
could not be found. I confess I was not 
sorry. 


OLD KENSINGTON. 

By miss THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

TRUST ME. 

T he much-talked-of tea was standing, 
black as the waters of oblivion, in the 
tea-pot when they rej oinedMrs. Palmer. Phi¬ 
lippa was sitting t6te-a--t6to with Raban, and 
• seemed chiefly perturbed at having been kept 
waiting, and because John Morgan had car¬ 
ried off Rhoda. 

“ I can’t think why he did it,” said Mrs. 
Palmer, crossly j “ it is inucli pleasanter all 
keeping together, and it is too silly of that 
little Rhoda to make such a disturbance. As 
if George would have said any thing to an¬ 
noy her, with all of us present! Tell me 
what did really happen, Robert. Why was 
I not sent for ?” 

“I am afi’aid George was a good deal to 


blame,” said Robert, in a confidential voice. 
“I only came up after the fracas, but, from 
what I hear, I am afraid he had been drink¬ 
ing at the bar. Dolly can tell you more than 
I can, for she was present from the begin¬ 
ning.” 

Dolly was silent: she could not speak. 
Frank looked at her, and saw her blush pain¬ 
fully. He was glad that Miss Yanboroiigh 
should be spared any farther explication, 
and that Mrs. Palmer beckoned him into a 
window to tell him that the Admiral had the 
greatest horror of intemperance, and that she 
remembered a fearful scene with a Kitma- 
ghar who had drained off a bottle of her 
eau-de-Cologne. “Dear George, unfortu¬ 
nately, was of an excitable disposition. As 
for the poor Admiral, he is perfectly ungov¬ 
ernable when he is roused,” said Mrs. Pahn- 
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er, in her heroic manner. “I have seen 
strong men like yourself, Mr. Raban, turn 
Xiale before him. I remember a sub-lieuten¬ 
ant trembling like an aspen leaf: he had 
neglected to call my carriage. Is it not 
time to be off? Dolly, what have I done 
with my little blue shawl ? You say George 
is not coming 

Here is your little blue shawl, mamma,” 
said Dolly, wearily. She was utterly dispir¬ 
ited; she could not understand her mother’s 
indifference, nor Robert’s even flow of con¬ 
versation ; she forgot that they did not either 
of them realize how serious matters had been. 

It is really too naughty of George,” was 
all that Mrs. Palmer said; and, now that 
I think of it, he certainly told me he might 
have to go back to Cambridge to-night, so 
we may not see him again. Mr. Raban, if 
you see him, tell him— But I forgot,” with 
a gracious smile, ‘‘ we meet you to-morrow at 
the Middletons’. Robert tells me my broth¬ 
er and his family are come to town this week. 
It will be but a painful meeting, I fear. Dol¬ 
ly, remind me to call there in the morning. 
They have taken a house in Dean’s Yard, of 
all places. And there is Madame Frisette 
at twelve. How tiresome those dress-mak¬ 
ers are!” 

^as Madame Frisette at work for Doro¬ 
thea?” asked Robert, with some interest. 

Dolly did not reply, nor did she seem to 
care whether Madame Frisette was at woik 
or not. She sat leaning back in her corner 
with two hands lying listless in her lap, pale 
through the twilight. Frank Raban, as he 
looked at her, seemed to know, almost as if 
she had told him in words, wliat was passing 
in her mind. His jealous intuitiou made him 
understand it all; he Imew, too, as well as if 


Robert had sx)oken, something of what he was"- 
not feeling. They went rolling on through 
the dusk, between villas and dim hedges and 
nursery gardens, beyond which the evening 
shadows were passing; and all along the 
way it seemed to Dolly that she could hear 
George’s despairing voice ringing beyond the 
mist, and, haunted by this echo, she could 
scarcely listen with any patience to her com¬ 
panion’s ripple of small-talk, to Mrs. Palmer’s 
anecdotes of Cax>tains and Colonels, and an¬ 
ticipation of coming gayety and emotions. 
What a season was before her! The Admi¬ 
ral’s return, Dolly’s marriage. Lady Henley’s- 
wearing insinuations—she dreaded to think 
of it all. 

‘^You must call for us to-morrow at half 
past seven, Robert, and take us to the Mid¬ 
dletons’. I couldn’t walk into the room alone 
with Dolly. I suppose Joanna, too, will be 
giving some at-homes. I shall have to go, 
however little inclined I may feel.” 

It is always well to do what other x>eo- 
ple do,” said Robert; it answers much the 
best in the long-run.” 

He did not see Dolly’s wondering look. 
Was this the life Dolly had dreamed of? a 
sort of wheel of commonplace to which poor 
unquiet souls were to be bound, confined by 
iflatitudes, and innumerable threads, and re¬ 
strictions, and silences. She had sometimes 
dreamed of something more meaningful and 
truer, something responding to her own na¬ 
ture, a life coming straighter from the heart. 
She had not counted much on hapiuness. 
Perhaps she had been too happy to wish for 
liapx)iness; but to-night it occurred to her 
again what life might be—a life with a truth 
in it, and a genuine response and a nobler 
scheme than any she had hitherto realized. 

Frank heard a sigh coming from her cor¬ 
ner. They were approaching the street 
where he wanted to bo set down, and he, 
too, had something in his mind, which he 
felt he must say before they parted. As he 
wished Dorothea good-night ho found a mo¬ 
ment to say, in a low voice, “ I hope you may 
be able to tell Lady Sarah every thing that 
has happened, without reserve. Do trust 
me. It will be best for all your sakes;” and 
then he was gone before Dolly could answer. 

“AVhat did he say?” said Robert Henley. 

Arc you warm enough, Dolly ? Will you 
have a shawl ?” 

He spoke so affectionately that she began 
to wonder whether it was because they were 
not alone that he had been cold and disap¬ 
pointing. T n o 

They reached the house, and old bam 
came to the door, and Robert helped to 
unpack the wrecks of the day’s pleasures 

_the hampers and umbrellas and armfuls 

of crumpled muslins. Then the opportu¬ 
nity came for Robert to be impulsive if he 
chose, for Mrs. Palmer floated up stairs with 
her candle to say good-night to Lady Sarah.. 
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Slio was kissing lier hand over the balusters, 
and dropping all the wax as she Avent along. 

Kobert cama up to Dolly, who was stand¬ 
ing in the ball. Good-night,” he said. ‘‘ It 
might have been a pleasant day upon the 
whole if it had nob been for George. You 
must got him to apologize to Khoda, Dora. 
I mean to speak very plainly to him when I 
see him next.” 

His calmness exasperated her as he stood 
there with his handsome face looking doAvn 
a little reproachfully at her flushed cheeks 
and sparkling eyes. 

“ Speaking won’t do a bit of good, Eob- 
crt,” she said, hastily. ‘^Pray don’t say 
much to him—” 

^^I Avonder when yon will learn to trust 
mo, Dora,” said her cousin, taking her hand. 

Hoav shall we ever get on unless you do ?” 

I am sure I don’t know,” Dolly answered, 
wearily; we don’t seem to want the same 
things, Eobert, or to bo going together a 
bit.” 

What do you mean ?” said Henley. I 
think you are tired and out of spirits tO: 
nightand ho turned aAvay, looking hurt. 

With a sudden reaction Dolly caught hold 
of his arm with both hands. Eobert! Eob¬ 
ert ! Eobert!” she said, holding him fast, and 
looking as if she could transform him AAuth 
her eyes to bo Avhat she wanted. 

“ Silly child,” he answered, “ I don’t think 
you yourself know Avhat you want. Good¬ 
night. Don’t forget to bo ready in time to¬ 
morrow.” 

Then he was gone, having first.looked for 
his umbrella, and the door banged upon Eob¬ 
ert and the misty stars, and Dolly remained 
standing at the foot of the stairs. Frank 
Eaban’s Avords had borne fruit, as sensible 
words should do. Trust me,” he had said; 
and Henley had used the same phrase, only 
Avith Eobert Trust me” meant believe that 
I can not be mistaken; with Frank ‘‘ Trust 
me” meant trust in truth in yourself and in 
others. Dolly, with one of those quick im¬ 
pulses which come to impressionable people, 
suddenly felt that all along she had been 
mistaken. It would have been better, for 
better, from the beginning to have told 
Lady Sarah every thing. Marker came up 
to shut bolts and put out the lights. Dolly 
looked up, and she Avent and laid her tired 
head on the old nimse’s shoulder, and clung 
to her for an instant. 

^^Is any thing the matter, my dearie?” 
said Marker. 

I don’t know,” Dolly said. George is 
not come home. I have so much to say to 
him! Don’t bolt the door. Marker, and 
please leave a light.” 

But George did not come home that night, 
although the door was left unbolted, and the 
light kept burning on purpose. When the 
morning came his bed was folded smooth, 
and every thing looked straight and silent I 


in his room, which Avas orderly as places are- 
when the people are away who inhabit them. 

Dolly Avas uneasy, but the others thought 
but little of his absence. It was not the 
first time he had gone off without taking 
leave. Mrs. Palmer was absorbed too, and 
disquieted by other preoccux)ations. Phi- 
liX)pa, who had dozed aAvay her first feAV 
months in England, suddenly began to feel 
the necessity of a wider scox)e and more 
varied society; the tranquil monotonies of 
the old place seemed to weigh upon her; the 
Admiral’s return was approaching, and she 
determined, for Dolly’s sake, she said, to 
make an effort to see something of the 
world before her tyrant appeared. 

You can not imagine what it is, Dolly,, 
to be linked to one completely uncongenial, 
you who are so fortunate in our dear Eob- 
ert’s perfect sympathy and knoAvledge of 
London life. He quite agrees with me in 
my wish that you should be introduced. 
Admiral Palmer hates society, except to 
preach at it—such a pity, is it not! I as¬ 
sure you, strange as it may seem, I quite 
dread his return.” 

There had been a remarkable transforma¬ 
tion in Mrs. Palmer since this new jfoase had 
come OA^er her—flinging aside her iDcignoir 
and coffee-cups, she now appeared Avith re¬ 
newed vigor, devotedly dressed in the very 
height of fashion, and i)repared to make the 
most of remaining liberty, and to welcome 
any number of acquaintances to Church 
House. They came—Indian ladies, York¬ 
shire ladies, and dressy middle-aged men, 
former partners of the lovely Philippa’s, now 
full Captains, Colonels, and even Generals. 
Mrs. Palmer had the gift of attracting peo¬ 
ple about her when she chose. The old 
house seemed crazed; cards coming in, 
notes, milliners waiting in the hall (Indian 
fashion, Mrs. Palmer sent to bazars for all 
she wanted), hansoms were draAvn up in 
the Lane—it was all fin abomination to 
poor Lady Sarah. Even Eobert was not 
near so well pleased as when he used to 
come and find a tranquil silence, Dolly 
gathering the roses in the garden, and Phi¬ 
lippa dozing tranquilly under a tree. Peo¬ 
ple like to traA’'el about themselves, and 
for others to do their consistency for them. 
When one returns time after time to a place 
and finds it unchanged, there comes a not 
unagreeable sense of calm and serenity, of. 
which one is apt to take the credit to one’s 
self. There is little self-satisfaction to be 
got out of an ever-varying row of strangers 
installed in one’s own domain; in the ring¬ 
ing of bells; in the distractions of one’s 
friends no longer all absorbed in our affairs. 
Eobert remonstrated one day, greatly to his 
aunt’s aimoyance. Lady Sarah, for her part, 
suffered in silence. For years back she had 
avoided her friends, and lived with her 
chickens and her poor people. Mrs. Palmer 
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hated chickens and poor j)eople, but she 
liked her former partners, who had, after 
all, no less right to an individual existence 
than Lady Sarah’s i^rotdgds. 

So Dolly, for the first time under her 
mother’s chaperon age, penetrated into the 
mysterious circles that people call the 
world. It was a sort of fairy-world, Doro¬ 
thea thought, when she first stepped into it. 
It twinkled all through the long summer 
nights ,* the fairies in their brilliant gossa¬ 
mer robes went dancing about Belgravia 
and Tyburnia, and in rings and mazes to 
music hidden by flowers. They danced, 
laughing and chattering, or rested, sipping 
sweet food. Dolly did not care whether or 
not it was creme de la cihme that the re¬ 
spectable waiters were handing about on 
the plated trays. She danced Avith Robert 
and any body avIio asked her, perfectly hap¬ 
py and delighted to beat time in the maze 
Avith her white satin shoes. Mrs. Palmer 
also danced, in a curious floating style quite 
her own; it was graceful and somewhat out 
of time. She was generally invited by the 
very youngest man in the room, who would 
retii’o weary, and yet triumphant, after the 
encounter; Robert, in duty bound, asked 
her for the quadrilles, but could never be 
prevailed nx^on to attemx)t a waltz. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. * 

CIRCUMSTANCE. 

For some days past Mrs. Palmer and Julie 
had been absorbed in the preparation of 
two beautiful garments that were to be 
worn at Mrs. Middleton’s, and at a ball at 
Bucklersbury House, for which Mrs. Palmer 
was expecting an invitation. ’Lady Sarah 
had written at her request to ask for one. 
MeaiiAvhile the dresses had been growing un¬ 
der Julie’s art; throwing out fi’esh floimces 
and trimmings and ribbons hour by hour, 
until they had finally come to perfection, 
and were noAV lying side by side on the bed 
in the spare room, ready to be tried on for 
the last time. 

^^Must it be mamma?” said Dolly. 
“Breakfast is just ready, and Aunt Sarah 
Avill bo waiting.” 

“Julie, go down stairs and beg Lady Sarah 
not to wait,” said Mrs. Palmer. 

Julie came back saying that Miss Rhoda 
was with Lady Sarah below, and asking for 
Miss Dolly. 

“ She can not go to them now,” said Mrs. 
Palmer. “Now, Julie, stick in your pins, 
stand nx"), Dolly, and don’t stoox), dearest; ’ 
and Mrs. Palmer sank back into a big chair, 
where she reclined superintending the trial. 

Dolly stood bolt uxu’ight, scarcely con¬ 
scious of the dress or the pins. She Avas 
still thinking over the great determination 
.she had come to. George had not come 


back, but all the same Dolly had made ux> 
her mind to tell Lady Sarah every thing. 
She Avas not afraid; it Avas a relief to liaA^e 
the matter settled. She Avould say no Avord 
to injure him. It was she who had been to 
blame throughout the past. Her reflections 
were oddly iutermingled with snips and 
Xulcks other than those of her conscience. 
Once, as Julie ran a x)in into her elbow, she 
thought how strange it was that Mr. Raban 
had guessed it all along. AVhat would Aunt 
Sarah say ? Dolly only feared the x^ain she 
might give her. 

“Have you nearly done? Let mo go 
down, Julie,” said Dolly, becoming imx^a- 
tient at last. 

But Julie still wanted to do something to 
the set of the sleeve. 

And while Julio Avas x>iRRiRg poor Dolly 
down the clock struck nine, and the time 
Avas over, and Dolly’s opportunity was lost 
forcA^er. It has liax^x^oned to us all. When 
she ox^ened the dining-room door at last she 
knew in one instant that it was too late. 

The room seemed full of peoxde. Lady 
Sarah was there; Mrs. Morgan bristling by 
the Avindow; Rhoda was there, kneeling at 
Lady Sarah’s knee, in some agitation: her 
bonnet had frillen oft*, her hair was all curl¬ 
ing and rough. She started up as Dolly 
came in, and ran to meet her. 

“ Oh, Dolly ?” she said. “ Come, come,” 
and she seized both her hands. “I liaA'C 
told Lady Sarah every thing; she knoAvs 
all. Oh, why did we not confide in her long 
ago ?” and Rhoda burst into tears. “ Oh, I 
feel liOAV wrong we have been,” she sobbed. 

“ Rhoda has told me every thing, Dolly,” 
said Lady Sarah in a cold voice—“ eA-ery 
thing that those whom I trusted implicitly 
saAY fit to conceal from me.” 

Was it Aunt Sarah who had spoken in 
that cold, harsh-sounding tone ? 

“ Rhoda has acted by my advice and with 
my full approval,” said Mrs. Morgan, step¬ 
ping foi’Avard. “ She is not one to look back 
once her hand is to the ploAV. When I had 
seen George’s Tetter—it was lying on the ta- 
bXe—I said at once that no time should bo 
lost in acquainting your aunt, Dolly. It is 
inconceivable to mo that you have not done 
so before. We started immediately after 
our eight-o’clock breakfast, and all is now 
clearly understood, I trust. Lady Sarah. 
Rhoda’s fr-ankness Avillbe a lesson to Dolly.” 

Poor Dolly! she was stiff, silent, over¬ 
whelmed. She looked appealingly at her 
aunt, but Lady Sarah looked away. What 
could she say? how was it that she was 
there a culprit while Rhoda stood AV'eepiug 
and forgiven ? Rhoda Avho had enforced the 
silence, Rhoda noAV taking merit for her 
tardy frankness! while George Avas gone, 
and Dolly in disgrace. 

“Indeed,Aunt Sarah, I would have told 
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you every tiling/^ cried, the girl, very much 
agitated, ^^ouly Rhoda herself made me 
X)romise— 

Dolly, you never promised!” cried Rho¬ 
da. But we were all wrong,” she hurst out, 
with fresh x)enitence: ^^only. Lady Sarah 
knows all, and we shall he happier now,” 
she said, wiping her eyes. 

Happy in right-doing,” interrupted Mrs. 
Morgan. 

Have we done wrong. Aunt Sarah ? For¬ 
give ns,” said Dolly, with ii touching ring in 
her voice. 

Lady Sarah did not answer. She was 
used to her nex)hew’8 misdeeds, hut that 
Dolly—her own Dolly—should have heen 
the one to jilot against her cut the poor lady 
to the heart. She could not speak. “And 
Dolly knew it all the time,” she had said to 
Rhoda a minute before Dolly came in. “ Yes, 
she knew it,” said Rhoda. “ She wished it, 
and feared—” Here Rhoda hlushed very red. 
“ George told me she feared that you might 
not ax)X)rove of and do for him as you might 
otherwise have done. Oh! Lady Sarah, what 
iujustice we have done yoii!” 

Poor stui)id Dolly! it never occurred to 
her to ask what account Rhoda had given 
of the whole affair. It was part of her na¬ 
ture to have faith in other people, and to 
take their loyalty for granted. For months 
l)ast her one idea had heen to shield her be¬ 
loved scape-grace, and she was still think¬ 
ing more of him than of herself. 

“ Perhai)s Dolly would wish to see the let¬ 
ter,” said Mrs. Morgan, offering her a x)ai)er: 
there was no mistaking the cramped writing. 
There was no date nor heginiiiug to it. 

“ I have been awake all niglit thinking over what has 
happened. _ It is not your fault that you do not know 
w’hat love is, nor what a treasure I have wasted upon 
you. I have given you my best, and to you it is t\’orth- 
less. You can’t realize such love as mine. You will 
not even understand the words that I am writing to 
you ; but it is not your fault, any more than it is mine, 
that I can not help loving you. Oh, Rhoda, you don’t 
care so much for my whole life’s salvation as I do for 
one moment’s peace of mind for you. I see it now—I 
understand*all now. Forgive me if I am hurting you, 
for the sake of all you have made me suffer. I feel as 
if I could no longer bear my life here. I must go, and 
yet I must see you once more. You need not be afraid 
that I should say any thing to frighten or distress you. 
Your terror of me pains me far more than you have 
any conception of. God bless you! I had rather your 
hands smote me than that another blessed.” 

“It is most def^lorahle that a young man 
•of George’s ability should Avrite such non¬ 
sense,” said Mrs. Morgan. 

Poor Dolly flushed up and began to trem¬ 
ble. Her heart ached for her j)oor George’s 
frouble. 

“It is not nonsense,” she said, passionate¬ 
ly; “people call Avhat they can jiot feel 
themselA^es nonsense. Aunt Sarah, you un¬ 
derstand, though they don’t. You must see 
how unhappy he is. How can Rhoda turn 
against him now ? How can she, after all 
that has passed ? What harm has he done ? , 


It was not wicked to love her more than she 
loved him.” 

“ Do you see no cruelty in all this long de- 
cex)tion?” said Lady Sarah, Avith two red 
spots burning in her cheeks. “You must 
both have had some motive for your silence. 
Have I ever shown myself cold or unfeeling 
to you?” and the flushed face was turned 
aAvay from her. 

“It was not for herself. Lady Sarah,” said 
Mrs. Morgan, Avishing to see justice done. 
“'No doubt she did not wish to injure George’s 
X)rospects.” 

Dolly Avas silent. She had some dim feel¬ 
ing of Avhat was in Lady Sarah’s mind; but 
it was a thought she i)ut aside—it seemed 
unworthy of them both. She was ashamed 
to put Avords to it. 

If Dolly and her aunt had only been alone, 
all might have been well, and the girl might 
have made Lady Sarah understand how true 
she had been to her and loyal at heart, al¬ 
though silent from circumstances. Dolly 
looked up with Avistful, speaking eyes, and 
Lady Sarah almost understood their mute 
entreaty. 

The words of love are all but spoken, when 
some one else speaks other Avords; the hands 
long to grasp each other, and other fingers 
force them asunder. Alas! Rhoda stood 
weeping between them, and Mrs. Palmer 
now ax)i)eared in an elegant morning wraj)- 
per. 

“ My dearest child, what is the matter ?” 
said Dolly’s mamma, coming in with a rapid 
rush, and enfolding her. “ Savah, Avhat haA^e 
you been saying to my child ?” 

But Lady Sarah, fi’eezing uji again, rose 
and left the room. 

So Rhoda, tearful and forgiA^en, remained 
for some time giving her version of things 
to Mrs. Palmer. She had come to si)eak to 
Lady Sarah by her aunt’s advice. Aunt 
Morgan had opened George’s letter as it lay 
uxion the breakfast-table, and had been as 
much surprised as Rhoda herself by its con¬ 
tents. They had come to talk things OA^er 
Avith Lady Sarah, to tell her of all that had 
been making Rhoda so unhappy of late. 

“I thought she and you, Mrs. Palmer, 
would have advised me and told me what 
Avas right to do,” said the girl, with dark 
eyes brimming over. “ How can I help it if 
he loves me ? I know that he might have 
looked higher.” 

“The boy is perfectly demented,” said 
Mrs. Palmer, “to dream of marrying. He 
has not a sixpence, my dear child, barely 
enough to x>ay his cab hire. He has been 
most ridiculous. How wo shall ever 
suade Lady Sarah to x)ay his debts I can not 
imagine! Dolly will not oAvn to it, but Ave 
all know that* she does not like x>artiug Avith 
her money. I do hope and trust she has 
made her Avill, for she looks a perfect Avreck.” 
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Oh, mamma!” entreated poor Dolly. 

IMi-s. Palmer i^aid no heed, except to say, 
crossly, “ I do wish you had shown a little 
common-sense. Dolly, you have utterly iu- 
j ured your prospects. Robert will be great¬ 
ly annoyed; he counts so much upon dear 
Sarah’s aftection for you both. As for me, I 
have been disappointed far too often to count 
upon any thing.. By-the-way, Dolly, I wish 
you would go up and ask your aunt whether 
that invitation has come to Bucklershury 
House. Go, child; why do you look so 
vacant 

Poor Dolly! One by one all those she 
trusted most seemed to he failing and dis- 
ax)pointing her. Hitherto Dolly had ideal¬ 
ized them all. She shrunk to learn that 
love and faith must overcome evil with good, 
and that this is theii’ reward even in this 
life, and that to love those who love you is 
not the whole of its experience. 

Rhoda’s letter, miserable as it was, had 
relieved Dolly from much of her present 
anxiety about George. That hateful dark 
river no longer haunted her. He was un- 
happy, hut he was safe on shore. All the 
same, every thing seemed dull and sad and 
undefined that afternoon, and Robert, com¬ 
ing in, found her sitting in the oak-room 
window with her head resting on her hand 
and her work lying in her lap. She had 
taken up some work, hut as she set the 
stitches it seemed to her—it was hut a fan¬ 
cy—that with each stitch George was going 
farther and farther away, and she dropped 
her work at last into her lap, and reasoned 
herself into some composure; only when her 
lover came in cheerfully, and talking with 
the utmost ease and fluency, her courage 
failed her suddenly. 

<‘What is the matter; why do you look 
so unhappy V’ said Robert. 

I don’t know,” Dolly answered, gently, 

at least not quite.” 

Then what is the use of making yourself 
miserable?” said Robert, impatiently, ^‘you 
are a great deal too apt, Dolly, to trouble 
yourself unnecessarily. You must forgive me 
for saying so. As for this business between 
George and Rhoda, it is simply childish, and 
there is nothing in it to distress you.” 

Do you think that nothing is unhappi¬ 
ness,” said Dolly, hurt, “ unless it has a name 
and a definite shape ? Even Mr. Rahan un¬ 
derstood how anxious I was yesterday.” 

Robert did not answer for some time; 
then he said, Rahan is a man I do not like. 
I beg you will draw no comparisons between 
us. '^What is this about the invitation—you 
don’t mean to say the Duchess has not sent 
one yet ?” 

‘‘ There is only the card for Aunt Sarah. 
I am afraid mamma is vexed, and it is set¬ 
tled that I am not to go.” 

<^Not to go?” Robert cried; “my dear 
Dolly, of course you must go; it is absolute¬ 


ly necessary you should be seen at one or 
two good houses, after all the second-rate 
society you have been frequenting lately. 
Where is your mother ?” 

When Mrs. Palmer came in, in her bonnet, 
languid and evidently out of temper, and 
attended by Colonel Witherington, Robert 
immediately asked, in a heightened tone of 
voice, whether it was true that Dolly was 
not to bo allowed to go to the ball. 

Philippa replied in her gentlest accents 
that no girl should be seen without her 
mother. If an invitation came for them 
both, every thing was ready; and, even at 
the last moment, she should he willing to 
take Dorothea to Bucklershury House. 

“ Too bad,” said the Colonel, sitting heav¬ 
ily down in Lady Sarah’s chair. “A con¬ 
spiracy, depend uj)on it. They don’t wish 
for too much counter-attraction in a cer¬ 
tain quarter.” 

^^One never knows what to think,” said 
Mrs. Palmer, thoughtfully. “ I have left a 
card this afternoon, Robert, upon which I 
wrote a few words in pencil, to exx)lain my 
connection with Sarah. I wished to show 
that I at least was not unacquainted with 
the usages of civilized society. Kindly hand 
me that ‘ Peerage.’ ” 

“My dear Aunt Philiiipa,” cried Robert, 
walking up and down in a state of the great¬ 
est perturbation, “ what induced you to do 
such a preposterous thing ? What will the 
Duchess think of us all ?” 

Mrs. Palmer, greatly offended, rexfiied that 
she could not allow Robert to speak to her 
in such disrespectful tones. The Duchess 
might think what she chose; Dolly should 
not go without her. 

Dolly tried in vain to smooth the angry 
waters—she only made things worse. 

I don’t care about it a bit,” she said. 

After all the trouble you have given us in 
the matter,” said her mother, “it is scarcely 
gracious of you, Dolly, to say that you no 
longer care for the ball.” 


CHAPTER XXXIY. 

WHITE ROSES. 

S6:me one sent Dolly a great bunch of 
white roses that afternoon; they came in 
with a late breath of summer—shining^ 
white with dark leaves and stems and, as 
Dolly bent her head over the soft zones, 
breathing their sweet breath, it seemed to 
carry her away into cool depths of fra¬ 
grance. The roses seemed to come straight 
from soiqe summer garden, from some tran¬ 
quil xfi‘Tce where all was jieace and silence. 
As she stood holding them in her two hands, 
the old garden at All-Saints came before her, 
and the day when Robert first told her that 
he loved her. How different things seemed 
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already; the roses only were as sweet a^s 
she remembered them. Every one seemed 
changed since then—Robert himself most 
of all; and if she was herself disappointed; 
was she not as changed as the rest ? 

But these kind, dear roses had come to 
cheer her, and to remind her to be herself, 
of all that had gone before. How good of 
Robert to think of them! She wished they 
had come before he left, that she might have 
thanked him. She now remembered telling 
him, as they were driving down to the river, 
that no roses were left in their garden. 

^‘Yery pretty,’’ said her mother. ^^Take 
them away, Dolly; they are quite overpower¬ 
ing. You know. Colonel Witherington, how 
much better people understand these things 
at Triucomalee: and what quantities of 
flowers I used to receive there! Even the 
Admiral once ordered in six dozen lemon 
shrubs in tubs for my fete. As for the peo¬ 
ple in this countr}^, they don’t do things by 
halves, but by quarters, my dear Colonel.” 

Mrs. Palmer was still agitated, nor did 
she regain her usual serenity until about 
six o’clock, when, in answer to a second 
note from Lady Sarah, the persecuted Duch¬ 
ess sent a blank card for Mrs. Palmer to fill 
up herself if she chose. 

When Dolly came to say good-night to 
Lady Sarah she held her roses in her hand. 
Some of the leaves shook down upon her 
full white skirts. It was late in the sum¬ 
mer, and the sweet heads hung languid on 
their stalks. They were the last roses that 
Dolly wore for many and many a day. 

So you are going,” said Lady Sarah. 
Yes,” said Dolly, waiting for one word, 
one sign, to show that she was forgiven. She 
stood with sun-gilt hair in the light of the 
western window. 

Dear Aunt Sarah, you are not well. You 
must not be left all alone,” Dolly said, try¬ 
ing to melt the ice. 

‘^I am quite well—I shall not bo alone,” 
said Lady Sarah. ^^Mr. Tapeall is coming, 
and I am going to make my will, Dolly;” 
and she looked her niece hard in the face. 

I shall not change it again, whatever may 
happen. You will have no need in future 
to conceal any thing from me—” 

Dolly blushed up, hurt. 

“ Dear Aunt Sarah, you do not mean what 
you say.” 

I wish I did not mean it, Dolly,” said 
Lady Sarah, coldly still. I can only judge 
people by their deeds. You and Robert shall 
judge mo by mine whether or not I have 
loved you;” and the x)oor old voice failed a 
little, and the lips quivered as she held up 
her cheek for Dolly to kiss. 

'' Dear, dearest,” said Dolly, I don’t know 
what you mean. If you mean that you are go¬ 
ing to leave me money, I shall not be grate¬ 
ful. I have enough. What do I want? Only 
that you should love me always. Do you 


think I would marry Robert if he did not 
think so too ?” 

‘^Mademoiselle, madame is ready,” cried 
Julie, coming to the door and tapping. 

“ George, too, would say the same: you 
know he would,” Dolly went on, unheeding 
Julie’s calU “If you give him what you 
meant for me, dear Aunt Sarah, indeed 
that would make me happiest, and then I 
should know you forgive me. Indeed you 
would understand, if only you knew all. I 
have been miserable.” 

The door creaked, opened, and Mrs. Palm¬ 
er stood there impatient in her evening dress. 

“ My dear Dolly, what have you got to say 
to Aunt Sarah ? We shall be dreadfully late, 
and dear Robert is fuming. Do pray come. 
Good-night, Sarah—so sorry to leave you.” 

Rather than keep dinner waiting peo¬ 
ple break off their talk, their loves, their 
prayers, their sincerest emotions. The Mid¬ 
dletons’ dinner was waiting, and Dolly had 
to come away. Some of the rose leaves were 
lying on the floor after she had left, and the 
caressing fragrance still seemed to linger in 
the room. 

Dolly left home unforgiven, so she thought. 
Aunt Sarah had not smiled nor spoken to 
her in her old voice once since that wretched 
morning scene. 

But, in truth. Lady Sarah was clearer- 
sighted than people gave her credit for. 
She was bitterly hurt by Dolly’s want of 
confidence; but she began to understand 
ohe struggle which had been going on in 
the girl’s mind, and, so far, things were not 
so sad as she had imagined at first. They 
were dismal enough. 

When Marker came to tell Lady Sarah that 
Mr. Tapeall and his clerks were below, she got 
up from her chair wearily, and went down to 
meet the lawyer. What did she care noAv ? 
She had saved aiid pinched and laid by (more 
of late than any one suspected), and Dolly 
was to benefit, and Dolly did not care; only 
Robert seemed to count upon the money. 
It is often the most cautious peoj^le who be¬ 
tray themselves most unexpectedly. Some¬ 
thing in Henley’s manner had annoyed Lady 
Sarah of late. He had spoken of George 
with constant disparagement. More than 
once Robert had let slip a word that showed 
how confidently he counted upon Dolly’s in¬ 
heritance. 

One day Mrs. Palmer had noticed Lady 
Sarah’s eyes upon him, and immediately 
tried to cover his mistake. Not so Dolly, 
who said, “Robert! what are you thinking 
of? How should wo ever be able to afford 
a country house if you go into Parliament ?” 

“ Robert thinks he is marrying an heiress 
I suppose,” said Lady Sarah. ^ 

“No, he doesn’t,” Dolly answered; “that 
would spoil it all.” 

This was all the gratitude poor Lady 
Sarah had saved and pinched herself to win. 
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Lady Sarah, as I have said, might have 
heen a money-lover, if her warm heart had 
not saved her. But she was human, and 
she could not help guessing at RoherPs com¬ 
fortable calculations, and she resented them. 
Did she not know what it was to be married 
not for herself, but for what she.could bring? 
Was that to be her Dolly’s fate ? Never, nev¬ 
er! Who knows? Let her have her own 
way; it may be best, after all, thought Lady 
Sarah, wearily. She was tired of battling. 
Let George inherit, and Dolly after him, if 
it so pleased tliem. To please them was all 
she had wished or hoped for, and now even 
the satisfaction of pleasing them in her own 
way was denied her. But her girl was true; 
this she felt. No sordid thoughts had ever 
come between them, and for this she thank¬ 
ed God in her heart. 

“ You may burn it, Mr. Tapeall,” said Lady 
Sarah, as the lawyer produced a beautiful 
neatly written parchment, where Miss Dor¬ 
othea Vanborough’s name was emblazoned 
many times. I want you to make me an¬ 
other. Yes, make it directly, and I will sign 
it at once, and old Sam can bear witness.” 

‘‘ I shall be. happy to receive any further 
instructions,” said the lawyer. I shall have 
to take the memorandum home with me to 
prepare—” 

“ I will sign the memorandum,” said Lady 
Sarah. “You can have it cojjied, if you 
like, Mr. Tapeall; but I wish to have this 
business settled at once, and to hear no more 
of it. There is a pen and some ink on that 
table.” 

“Where did you get your roses?” said 
Robert to Dolly; “ I thought you told me 
they were over.” 

“Did not you send them ?” said Dolly, dis¬ 
appointed. “Who can have sent them? 
JS’ot Colonel Wilkinson ?” 

“Mr. Raban is more likely,” said Mrs. 
Palmer. “Julie tells me he came to the 
door this afternoon.” 

“ How kind of him!” cried Miss Vanbor- 
ough. 

“It was quite unnecessary,” said Robert. 
“Nobody in society carries bouquets now.” 

“ Then I am not in Society,” said Dolly, 
laughing; but although she laughed, she felt 
sad and depressed. 

When the door opened and Mrs. Palmer, 
followed by her beautiful daughter and Hen¬ 
ley, came into the room at Mrs. Middleton’s, 
Colonel Witherington declared, upon his 
honor, they quite brightened up the party. 
White and gracious with many laces and 
twinklings, Mrs. Palmer advances, taking 
to society as a duck takes to the water, and 
not a little pleased with the sensation she 
is creating. Dolly follows, looking very 
handsome, but, it must be confessed, some¬ 
what absent. Her mother had excellent 
taste, and had devised a most becoming \ 


costimie, and if DoDy had only been herself, 
she would certainly have done credit to it; 
but she had not responded to Mademoiselle 
Julie’s efforts—a sudden lit of dull shyness 
seemed to overpower her. If Frank Raban 
had been there, she would have liked to 
thank him for her flowers, but Mrs. Middle- 
ton began explaining to Robert how sorry 
she was that his Mend Mr. Raban had been 
obliged to go off to Cambridge. Dolly was 
a little disappointed. The silvery foids of 
her dress fell each in juxtaposition, but Dol¬ 
ly sat silent and pale and far away, and for 
some time she scarcely sj^oke. 

“That girl does not look happy,” said 
some one. 

Robert overheard the speech, and was 
very much annoyed by it. These constant 
depressions were becoming a serious annoy¬ 
ance to him. Ho took Dolly down to din¬ 
ner, but he devoted himself to a si)rightly 
lady on his left hand, who with many shrieks 
of laughter, and wriggliugs and twinklings 
of diamonds, spurred him on to a brilliance 
foreign to his nature. Young as he was, 
Robert was old for his age, and a capital 
diner-out, and he had the art of accommo¬ 
dating himself to his audience. Mrs. Palm¬ 
er was radiant, sitting between two white 
neckcloths; one belonged to the Viscount 
Portcullis, the other to the faithful Wither- 
iugton; and she managed to talk to them 
both at once. 

Dolly’s right-hand neighbor was an up¬ 
right, rather stern, soldierly looking man, 
with a heavy white mustache. He spoke to 
her, and she answered with an effort, for her 
thoughts were stiD. far away, and she was 
preoccupied still. Dolly was haunted by 
the sense of coming evil; she was pained by 
Robert’s manner. He was still displeased, 
and he took care to show that it was so. 
She was troubled about George; she was 
wondering what he was about. She had 
written to him at Cambridge that afternoon 
a loving, tender, sisterly little letter, begging 
him to write to his faithful sister Dolly. 
Again she told herself that it was absurd to ^ 
be anxious and wicked to bo cross, and she ‘ 
tried to shake off her depression, and to 
speak to the courteous though rather alarm¬ 
ing neighbor on her right hand. 

It was a dinner-party just like any other. 
They are pretty festivals on the whole, al¬ 
though we affect to decry them. In the 
midst of the Middleton dinner-table was an 
erection of ice and ferns and cool green grass, 
and round about this circled the entertain- 
ment—flowers, dried fruit, processions of cut 
glass and china, with entries, diversities of 
chicken and cutlet, and then ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen alternate, with a host at one end and 
a hostess at the other, and an outermost ring 
of attendants pouring out gold and crimson 
juices into the crystal cups. 

It is fortunate, perhaps, that other people 
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are not silent always because we are sad. 
With aU its objections—I have read this in 
some other book—there is a bracing atmos- 
l^liere in society, a Spartan-like determina¬ 
tion to leave cares at home, and to try to 
forget all the ills and woes and rubs to which 
we are subject, and to think only of the 
X)resent and the neighbors fate has assigned 
for the time. Little by little Dolly felt hap¬ 
pier and more reassured. Where every 
thing was so commonplace and unquestion¬ 
ing, it seemed as if tragedy could not exist. 
Comedy seems much more real at times than 
tragedy. Three or four tragedies befall us 
in the course of our existence, and a hundred 
daily comedies x^ass before our eyes. 

Dolly, hearing her mother’s silver laugh 
and Kobert’s cheerful duet, was reassured, 
and she entered little by little into the tune 
of the hour, and once, glancing ux) shyly, 
she caught a very kind look in her neigh¬ 
bor’s keen dark eyes. 

He knew nothing of her, except a sweet 
girlish voice and a blush; but that was 
enough almost, for it was Dolly’s good for¬ 
tune to have a voice and a face that told of 
her as she was. There are some smiles and 
blushes that mean nothing at all, neither 
happy emotion nor quick response; and, 
again, are there not other well-loved faces 
which are but the homely disguises in wLich 
angels have come into our tents? Dolly’s 
looks interested her neighbor, nor was he 
disappointed when he came to talk to her; 
he felfc a kindness toward the gill, and a real 
interest when he discovered her name. He 
had known her father in India many years 
before. Had she ever heard of David 
Fane ?” Colonel Fane seemed xdeased when 
Dolly brightened ux) and exclaimed. He 
went on to tell her that he was on his way 
to the Crimea: his regiment was at South¬ 
ampton, waiting its orders to sail. 

“And you are going to that dreadful 
war!” said Dolly, in her girlish tones, after 
a few minutes’ talk. 

Colonel Fane looked very grave. 

“Your father was a brave soldier,” he 
said; “he would have told you that war is a 
cruel thing; but there are worse things than 
lighting for a good cause.” 

“ You mean not lighting,” said Dolly; “but 
how can we who sit at home in peace and 
safety be brave for others ?” 

“ I have never yet known a woman desert 
her post in the time of danger,” said Colonel 
Fane, speaking with gentle, old-fashioned 
courtesy. “You have your own perils to 
alfront; they find j'^ou out even in your 
homes. I saw a regiment of soldiers to- 
day,” he said, smiling, “in white caps and 
aprons, who fight with some very deadly en¬ 
emies. They are under the command of my 
sister, my brother’s widow. She is a hospi¬ 
tal nurse, and has charge of a fever ward at 
present.” 


Then he went on to tell Dolly that his 
brother had died of small-x^ox not long be¬ 
fore, and his wife had mourned him not in 
sackcloth and ashes, but in x^ity and love 
and devotion to others. Dolly listened with 
an unconscious look of symx)athy that touch¬ 
ed Colonel Fane more than words. 

“ And is she quite alone now ?” said Dolly. 

“ I should like you to know her some day,’^ 
he said. “ She is less alone than any body 
I know. She lives near St. Barnabas’s Hos- 
X)ital; and if you will go and see her some 
time when she is at home and away fi-om 
her sick, she Avill make, not acquaintance, 
but Mends with you, I hox)e.” 

Then he asked Dolly whether she was an 
only child, and the girl told him something 
—far more than she had any idea of—about 
George. 

“I might have been able to be of some 
little use to your brother if he had chosen 
the army for a x>i’ofession,” said Colonel 
Fane, guessing that something was amiss. 

Dolly was surxMsed to find herself talking 
to Colonel Fane as if she had known him 
all her life. A few minutes before he had 
been but a name. When he oftered td helx) 
George, Dolly blushed up, and raised two 
grateful eyes. 

There is something in life which is not 
love, but which plays as great a part almost 
— symx^athy, quick resx^onse — I scarcely 
know what name to give it; at any moment, 
in the hour of need, x)erhai)S, a door ox^ens, 
and some one comes into tlie room. It may 
be a commonplace man in a shabby coat, a 
X^lacid lady in a smart bonnet: does nothing 
tell us that this is one of the Mends to be, 
whose hands are to helx) us over the stouy 
places, whose kindly voices will sound to us 
hereafter voices out of the infinite? Life 
has, indeed, many x^hases, love has many a 
metempsychosis. Is it a lost love we are 
mouining—a lost hoxie ? Only dim, distant 
stars, we say, where all was light. Lo, 
friendshix) comes dawning in generous and 
X:)eaceful streams! 

Before dinner was over Colonel Fane said 
to Dolly: “ I hox^e to have another talk with 
you some day. I am not coming ux^ stairs 
now; but, if you will let me do so, I shaU 
ask my sister, Mrs. William Fane, to write 
to you when she is free.” 

Eobert was xfieased to see Dolly getting 
on so well with her neighbor. He was a 
man of some mark, and a most desirable ac¬ 
quaintance for her. Eobert was just going 
to introduce himself, when Mrs. Middleton 
bowed to Lady Porteullis, and the ladies 
began to leave the room. 

“ Good-by,” said Dolly’s new friend, very 
kindly; “I shall ask you not to forget your 
father’s old companion. If I come back, 
one of my first visits shall be to you.” 

Then Dolly stood up blushing, and then 
she sajd, “ Thank you very much; I shall 
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never forget you. I, too, am going a’svay— 
to India—with—” aud she looked at Hen¬ 
ley, who was at that moment receiving the 
parting lire of the lively lady. There Avas 
no time to say more; she put out her hand 
with a grateful pressure. Colonel Fane 
watched Dolly as she Avalked away in the 
procession. For her sake he said a few civil 
words to Plenley; but he was disappointed 
in him. “ I don’t think poor Stan Van- 
borough would have approved of such a cut- 
and-diy son-in-law,” said the Colonel to him¬ 
self. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

^^ONLY GEORGE.” 

Thoughts seem occasionally to have a 
life of their own—a life independent; some¬ 
times they are even stronger than the think¬ 
ers, and (h’aAv them relentlessly along. They 
seize hold of outward circumstances with 
their strong grip. How strangely a domi¬ 
nant thought sometimes runs thinugh a 
Avhole ei)och of life! 

Wfth some holy and serene natures this 
thought is peace in life; with others it is 
human love, that troubled love of God. 

The moonlight is streaming over London; 
and George is not very far aAvay, driven by 
his master thought along a bright sti'eam 
that flows through the gates and by the 
down-trodden roads that cross Hyde Park. 
The skies, the streets, are silver and purple; 
abbey towers and far-away houses rise dim 
against the stars; lights brnni in shadowy 
windows. The people passing by, and even 
George, hurrying along in his many perplex¬ 
ities, feel the life and the echo every where 
of some mystical chord of nature and human 
nature striking in response. The very iron 
rails along the paths seemed turned to silver. 
George leaps over a silver railing, and goes 
toward a great sea of moonlight lying among 
the grass and encircled by shadowy trees. 

In this same moon-lit stream, floAving into 
the little drawing-room of the bow-window¬ 
ed house in Old Street, sits Rhoda, resting 
her head against the pane of the lantern-like 
window, and thinking over the events of the 
last two days. 

On the whole, she feels that she has acted 
wisely and for the best. Lady Sarah seemed 
to think so—Uncle John said no word of 
blame. It was unfortunate that Aunt Mor¬ 
gan’s curiosity should have made her insist 
upon reading George’s letter; but no harm 
had come of it. Dolly, of course, was un¬ 
reasonable. Rhoda, who was accustomed 
to think of things very definitely, begun to 
wonder what Frank Raban would think of 
it aU, and whether Uncle John would tell 
him. She thought that Mr. Raban would 
not be sorry to hear of what had occurred. 
What a pity George was not more like Mr. 


Raban or Robert Henley. How calm they 
Avere; Avhile he—he was unbearable; and 
she Avas very glad it Avas all over betAveen 
them. Lady Sarah Avas eAddently deeply 
oflended with him. “ I hope she will leave 
liim something,” thought Rhoda. ^‘He Avill 
never be able to make his way. I can see 
that; and he is so rough, and I am such a 
poor little thing;” and Rhoda sighed. ^‘I 
shall alAvays feel to him as if he Avere a 
brother, and I shall tell Mr. Raban so if—” 
Hero Rhoda looked up, and almost screamed 
out, for there stood George, rippling with 
moonlight, watching her through the win¬ 
dow from the opposite side of the street. 
He looked like a ghost as he leaned against 
the railings. He did not care Avho noticed 
him, nor what other people might think of 
him. He had come all this way only to see 
Rhoda once more, and there she Avas, only 
separated from him by a pane of glass. 
When Rhoda looked up, George came across 
and stood under the window. The moon¬ 
light stream showed him a silver figure plain 
marked upon the darkness. There she sat 
with a drooping head and one arm lightly 
resting against the bar. Poor boy! He had 
started in some strange faith that he should 
find her. He had come up all the Avay only 
to look at her once more. All his passionate 
anger had already died away. He had giA^en 
up hope, but he had not given up love; aud 
so he stood there, wild and haggard, Avith 
Xiulses throbbing. He had scarcely eaten 
any thing since the evening before. He 
had gone back to Cambridge he knew not 
Avhy. Ho had lain awake all night, and all 
day he had been lying in his boat hiding 
under the trees along the bank, looking wp 
at the sky and cursing his fate. 

Rhoda looked up. George, Avith a quick 
movement, pointed to the door, and sprang 
uj) the steps of the house. He must speak 
to her, now that she had seen him. For 
what else had he come ? She was frighten¬ 
ed, and did not move at first in ansAver to 
his signs. She was alone. Aunt Morgan 
and the girls were drinking tea at the 
schools, but Uncle John was in the study. 
She did not want him to see George. It 
would only make a fuss and an explanation 
—there had been too much already. She 
got up and left the window, and then AA^ent 
into the hall and stood by the door unde¬ 
cided ; and as she stood there she heard a 
low voice outside say, Rhoda! let me in.” 

Rhoda still hesitated. ^'Let me in,” said 
the voice again, and she opened the door a 
very little way, and put her foot against it. 

“Good-night, George,” she said, in a Avhis- 
X)er. “ Good-night. Go home. Dolly is so 
anxious about you.” 

“ I have come to see you,” said George. 
“Why Avon’t you let me in, Rhoda?” 

“ I am afraid,” said Rhoda. 

“You need not be afraid, Rhoda,” he said, 
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going back a step. Dear, will you forgive 
me for having fi-ightened you?” and he came 
nearer again. 

‘‘I canT—go, go,” cried Rhoda, hastily. 

Here is some one;” and suddenly, with all 
her might, she pushed the door in his face. 
It shut with a bang, with all its iron knobs 
and locks rattling. 

What is it?” said John Morgan, looking 
out of his study. 

had opened the door, Uncle John,” said 
Rhoda. Her heart beat a little. Would 
George go away ? She thought she heard 
footsteps striking down the street. Then 
she felt more easy. She told herself once 
more tliat it was far better to have no scenes 
nor explanations, and she sat down quietly 
to her evening’s task in a corner of her 
uncle’s study. She was making some pina¬ 
fores for the little Costellos, and she tran- 
(juilly stitched and tucked and hemmed. 
John Morgan liked to see her busy at her 
womanly work, her little lamp duly trimmed, 
and her busy fingers working for others more 
thriftless. 

And outside in the moonlight George 
walked away in a iiew fury. What indig¬ 
nity had he subjected liimself to ? He gave 
a bitter sort of laugh. He had not expected 
much, but this was worse than any thing he 
had expected. Reproaches, coldness, indif¬ 
ference—all these he was prepared for. He 
knew in his heart of hearts that Rlioda did 
not care for him; and what further wrong 
could she do him than this injury that peo¬ 
ple inflict every day upon each other? 81ie 
had added scorn to her iudiflereuce; and 
again George laughed to hiinself, thinking 
of this wooden door Rhoda had clapped 
upon his passion, and her summary way of 
thrusting him out. 

At one time, instead of banging the door, 
she used to open it wide. She used to 
listen to him, wdth her wonderful dark eyes 
fixed on his face. Now wdiat had happen¬ 
ed ? He was the same man, she was the 
same woman, and nothing was the same. 
George mechanically walked on toward his 
own home—if Church House could be so 
called. He went across the square, and by 
a narrow back street, and he tried the gar¬ 
den gate, and fqiind it open, and went in, 
with some vague idea of finding Dolly, and 
calling her to the bench beside the pond, 
and of telling her of all his trouble. That 
slam of the door kept sounding in his ears, 
a sort of knell to his love. 

But George was in no vein of luck that 
night. The garden was deserted and mys¬ 
terious, heavy with sweet scents in the dark¬ 
ness. He went down the dark path and 
came back again, and there was a rustle 
among the trees; and as he walked across 
the lawn toward the lighted window of the 
oak room, he heard two voices clear in the 
silence, floating up from some kitchen below. 

VoL. XLVL—No. 2T2.—15 


He knew Sam’s croak; he did not recognize 
the other’s voice. 

“Mademoiselle is gone to dance. I like 
to dance too,” it said. “ Will you come to 
a ball and dance with me, Mr. Sam ?” 

Then followed old Sam’s chuckle. “ I’ll 
dance with you, mademoiselle^” he said. 

George thought it sounded as if some evil 
spirit of the night were mocking his trouble. 
And so Dolly was dancing while he was 
roaming about in his misery. Even Dolly 
had forgotten his pain. Even Rhoda had 
turned him out. Who cai’ed what hapx)ened 
to him now ? 

He went to the window of the oak room 
and looked in. Lady Sarah was sitting there 
alone, shading her eyes from the light. There 
were papers all round about her. The lanq) 
was burning behind her, and the light was 
reflected in the narrow glass above her tall 
chimuey-i)iece. 

He saw her ])ut out her hand and slowly 
take a paper that was lying on the table, 
and tear it down the middle.* It looked like 
a will, he thought. Poor Aunt Sarah! she 
looked very old and worn and sad. How ill 
ho had repaid her kindness! She should be 
spared all further anxiety and trouble for 
him. Then he put out his two hands with 
a wild farewell motion. He had not meant 
her to see him, but the window was ajar and 
flow open, and then he walked in; and Lady 
Sarah, looking up, saw George standing be¬ 
fore her. He was scarcely himself all this 
time : if ho had found Dolly, all might have 
ended difl:erently. 

“ George ?” said Lady Sarah, frightened 
by his wild looks; “ what has happened, my 
dear ?” 

“ I have come to say good-by to you!” he 
wildly cried. “ Aunt Sarah, you will never 
have any more trouble with me. You have 
been a thousand thousand times too good to 
me!” And he flung his two arms round her 
neck and kissed her, and almost before she 
could speak he was gone. 

A few minutes later Marker heard a fall, 
and came running up stairs. She found Lady 
Sarah lying half conscious on the ground. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE SLOW SAD HOURS. 

Dolly and her mother had left the Mid¬ 
dletons’ when John Morgan drove up in a 
hansom, with a message from his mother to 
bring them back at once. The servant told 
him that they were only just gone, and he 
drove off in pursuit. Bucklersbury House 
was blazing in the darkness, with its many 
windows open and alight, and its crowds 
pouring in and its music striking up. Mor¬ 
gan sprang out of his cab and hurried across 
the court, and under the horses’ noses, and 
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pushed among the footmeu to the great front¬ 
door, where the iuscrihiug angels of the 
Morning Post were stationed. The servants 
would have sent him hack, hut he told his 
errand in a few hasty words, and Avas allowed 
to walk into the hall. He saw a great mar¬ 
ble staircase all alight, and jjeople going up; 
and, hy some good fortune, one of the very 
first persons he distinguished was Dolly, who 
had only just come, and who was foUoAving 
her mother and Robert. She, too, caught 
sight of the familiar face in the hall heloAv, 
and stopi)ed short. 

Mamma,” she said, ‘‘there is John Morgan 
making signs. Something has happened.” 

Mrs. Palmer did not choose to hear. She 
was going in; she was at the gates of Para¬ 
dise : she was not going to he kept hack hy 
John Morgan. There came a cheerful clang 
of music from above. 

Dolly hesitated; the curate beckoned to 
her eagerly. “ Mamma, I must go back to 
him,” said Dolly, and before her mother could 
remonstrate she had stoi)ped short and slid 
behind a diplomat, a lord with a blue rib¬ 
bon, an aged countess; in two minutes she 
was at the foot of the staircase, Robert meau- 
while sereuely proceeding ahead, and imag¬ 
ining that his ladies were following. 

In two words John Morgan had told Dolly 
to get her shawl, that her aunt was ill, that 
she had been asking for her. Dolly flew 
back to the cloak-room : she saw her white 
shaAvl still lying on the table, and she seized 
it and ran back to John Morgan again, and 
then they hurried through the court and 
among the carriages to the place where the 
hansom was waiting. 

“And I was away from her!” said Dolly. 
That was nearly all she said. It was her 
first trouble—overwhelming, unendurable, 
bewildering, as first troubles are. When 
they drove up to Church House, the front 
looked black, and closed, and terrible some¬ 
how. Dolly’s heart beat as she went in. 

Every thing seemed a little less terrible 
when she had run up stairs, and found her 
aunt lying in the familiar room, with a fiiint 
odor of camphor and chloroform, and Marker 
coming and going very quietly. Mrs. Mor¬ 
gan was there, with her bonnet cocked a 
Tittle on one side; she came up and took 
Dolly’s hand with real kindness, and said 
some words of encouragement, and led her 
to the bedside. As Dolly looked at Aunt Sa¬ 
rah’s changed face, she gulped for the first 
time one of life’s bitter draughts. They 
don’t last long, those horrible moments; 
they pass on, but they leave a burning 
taste; it comes back again and again with 
the troubles of life. 

Lady Sarah seemed to recognize Dolly 
when she came to the bedside, then she re¬ 
lapsed again, and lay scarce conscious, placid, 
indifferently waiting the result of aU this 
nursing and anxious care. The struggles of 


life and its bustling anxieties had passed 
away from that quiet room, never more to 
return. 

Dolly sat patiently hy the bedside. She 
had not taken off her evening dress, she nev¬ 
er moA^ed, she scarcely breathed, for fear of 
disturbing her dear sick Avoman. If Frank 
Raban could have seen her then he would 
not haA"e called her cold! Those loving looks 
and tender ways might almost haA^e i)oured 
new life into the Avorn-out existence that 
Avas ebbing away. The night sped on as 
such nights do pass. She heard the sound 
of carriage wheels coming home at last, and 
crept doAvn stairs to meet the home-comers. 

Dolly did not ask her mother what had 
delayed her when the two came in. She 
met them with her pale face. She was still 
in her white dress, with the dying roses in 
her hair. Henley, who had meant to re¬ 
proach her for deserting them without a 
word, felt ashamed for once before her. She 
seemed to belong to some other Avorld, far 
away from that from which he had just 
come. She told her story very simply. The 
doctors said there had been one attack such 
as this once before, which her aunt had kept 
concealed from them all. They ordered ab¬ 
solute quiet. Marker was to be nurse, aud 
one other person. “ Of course that must be 
me, mamma. I think Aunt Sarah Avould like 
me best,” she said, with a faint smile. “ Mrs. 
Morgan! No, dear mamma, not Mrs. Mor¬ 
gan.” Then suddenly she burst into tears. 

“ Oh, mamma, I have never seen any one so 
ill!” she said; but the next minute she had 
overcome her emotion, and wiped her eyes. 

“ My dearest child, it is most distressing, 
and that you should haA^e missed your ball, 
too!” said Philippa. “I said all along, if 
you remember, that she Avas looking a per¬ 
fect wreck. You Avould not listen to me. 
Robert, turn that sofa out of the draught. 
I shall not go to bed. Julie can come doAvn 
here and keep me company after you go.” 

“I must go,” said Robert. “I have still 
some work to finish. Take care of yourself, 
Dora. Remember, you belong to me now. I 
hope there Avill be better news in the morn¬ 
ing.” 

From one room to the other all the next 
day Dolly went with her heavy heart; it 
seemed to drag at her as she moved, to dull 
her very anxiety. It was only a pain; it 
did not rise to the dignity of an emotion. 
Mrs. Palmer felt herself greatly neglected; 
she was taken ill in the afternoon, and begged 
to see the doctor, who made light of her ail¬ 
ment ; toward eA^ening Mrs. Palmer was a 
great deal better. She came down into the 
draAving-room, and sent Eliza T wells over for 
John Morgan. Lady Sarah still lay stricken 
silent; but her pulse was better, the doctor 
said; she could move her arm a little; it had 
been lying helpless before. Faithful Marker 
sat by her side rubbing her cold hands. 
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“Aunt Sarab, do you know me?” whis¬ 
pered Dolly, bending over her. 

Lady Sarah faintly smiled in answer. 
“Tell George to come back,” she said, slow¬ 
ly. “Dolly, I did as you wished; are you 
satisfied ?” She had gone back to the mo¬ 
ment when she was taken ill. 

“ Dearest Aunt Sarah!” said Dolly, cover¬ 
ing her hand with kisses. Then she ran 
down to tell her mother the good news. 
“ Aunt Sarah was rallying, was talking more 
like herself again. We only want George to 


make her well again; he must come. Where 
is he ? Wliy does he not come ?” 

“ Don^t ask me any thing about George,” 
said Mrs. Palmer, putting up her hands. 

This was the day after the ball; but no 
George came, although Dolly looked for him 
at every instant. John Morgan, of his own 
accord, sent a second message to him, and 
another to Eaban. In the course of the day 
an answer arrived from the tutor: “ G. left 
Cambridge yesterday. Your telegram to him 
lying unojycued.” 
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HEN the Holy Babe was born, 
All gels, singing, woke the morn, 
Chanting praises to our Lord, 

Peace on earth and sweet accord; 

For He came to set us free; 

He was horn our Lord to be; 

From sin and pain to set us free. 

Star-led kings their gifts unrolled, 

Myrrh and frankincense and gold: 

From the farthest East they came. 

From the North and South they came, 
That all peoples of the earth 
Should pay homage at His birth, 
Prince of Peace and Lord of Earth. 

Prince of Peace! Alas, the shame 
That the blessedness He came 
Yearning to bestow on men 
Still no nearer seems than then! 

Wo it is who hinder peace; 

Through us sin and pain increase: 
Ho would give the whole world peace. 

Holy Babe of Bethlehem, 

Number us, we pray, with them 
In whose heart is echoed still, 

“Peace on earth, to men good-will:” 

That Thy will in us be done. 

Let our will with Thine be one; 
Then we shall not be undone. 
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THE DREAMEK. 

HE ends of the yule-log are in shadow, 
hut its heart is a heart of fire. 

The night is very cold, with a high whis¬ 
tling wind that shrieks and soughs in the 
old chimney, and wildly rushes like a thing 
pursued against the window-panes, and 
only at long intervals el)bs suddenly away 
with the sound as of a human voice plaining 
in solitary woe. 

There are cushions on the rug before the 
fire, and couched upon them is a woiUcan, 
leaning her cheek upon her hand. The chil¬ 
dren’s stockings hanging at the chimney- 
side flash out and fade uncertainly in the 
flicker of the fire-light; the clock ticks on 
the mantel, though she hears it only in the 
pan.ses of the blast. 

This woman is a Dreamwith a rich and 
free imagination. Her thought is star-like 
in its clearness, and sky-like in its breadth, 
and like the sea in its strength and contin¬ 
uous activities. She is a Worker, with the 
industry and force of a machine, hut with 
the divine unfailing impulse of a heart as 
warm and true and trustful as a child. She 
is not ignorant of guile, but she is gnileless. 

She has lived not long, but she has made 
no waste of life, and so life has laid its crown 
at her feet. She is but one woman—and 
there are millions of women; but in her— 
for she has been true to herself—woman¬ 
hood has had its perfect opportunity, and, 
therefore, its perfect unfolding and fulfill¬ 
ment. Slie thinks—and feels the sweetness 
of the thought—that every true trinmph, 
every high success, is won not for the victor 
only, but for all. And life’s crown at her feet 


is not the glory of one woman only, but of 
all womanhood. 

To the dreamer who can work, to the 
worker who can dream, life surrenders all 
things, and life yields all to this woman. 

Her thought is at flood-tide; her heart 
glows with tresh desire and fervent longing 
to see more clearly the issues of life, to real¬ 
ize its meaning. 

The earth is her children’s rich, exhaust¬ 
less inheritance. Her bosom overflows with 
nourishment, her lap with plenty ; yet with 
profusion at their lips her children starve, 
and on the brink of sparkling cuiTents die 
of tliirst, in sad prefiguration of life’s vaster 
tragedy! 

The weariness of the world, the sorrow 
of life, the emptiness and hunger of the heart 

in the midst of tender, yearning, all-suf¬ 
ficing love— 

“Full oft the riddle of the painful earth 
Flashed through her as she sat alone.” 

The day and its work are done, and now, 
in solitude and deep repose, this woman, 
hearkening to her own white thought, is the 
true Dreamer, whose dreams are as the risen 
soul of labor past, whence will be born the 
mightier purposes of loving work to come. 

HER DREA]\r. 

A city lying golden-brown in latest twi¬ 
light, stars palely peeping in the eastern 
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“amid them ale the dreamek wends her way.” 


sky, and tower and dome and steeple silver¬ 
ing faintly in the gibbons moon. 

The street lamps sparkle every where, 
and to her ntmost limits the great city is 
awake. 

Touched with some universal impulse, her 
waves of life ebb from the fireside and the 
thi’e^hold; from gutter, hovel, silken conch, 
and chariot they grow and mingle in her 
thoroughfares, and sweep with ever-louden¬ 
ing murmurs ceutreward. Amid them all, 
unlieard, unseen, and gently as a passing 
breath of air, the Dreamer wends her pa¬ 
tient, watchful, solitary way. 

Here, in the city’s heart, the church, a 
vast cathedral, stands. Like golden eyes its 
lofty windows look upon the throng, and 
like a ruddy chasm in the mountain’s side 
its huge doors yawn to the incoming tide. 

Full, full, from gilded altars to the carven 
doors, till all the nations of the earth are 
there. The fretted nave gives back the glit¬ 
ter of the scene; and now no foot falls in 
the shining marble aisle, only soft draper¬ 
ies roll out upon it from the seated throng. 

The preacher leans upon his velvet desk, 
cultni'ed and calm, accustomed to his place, 
his thoughts within the walls and lower 
than the ceil. The choir and organ steal 
upon the hush, deep, sweet, and penetrant— 

“I know that my Redeemer liveth!” 

Slowly the music thi’ills to silence. 

The spirit of search is upon the Dreamer. 
Face after face through all the countless 
multitude she reads, with eyes all pure, that, 
like Ithuriel’s spear, can bear no falsehood. 
Old and young are there, yet she can find no 
youth, no truth. Fashion and wealth and 


idleness and ease are there—the polished 
empty husk of life. 

Where is the hope, w'here the salvation 
of the world,” murmured the Dreamer, if 
its beautiful and stainless childhood it hath 
put away ?” 

Except ye be as little children,” says the 
preacher, with elegant and conscious hand 
his bosom touching. Let us i)ray.” 

The Dreamer hears him, shuddering; 

For without poor, lost, degraded childhood calls; 

0 sloth-tranced church! it clamors, clutching feebly 
at thy walls. 

The foul and stainful ripple creeping from the hut 
and slum 

Reaches swelling to thy threshold, and refuses to be 
dumb. 

“ ‘ Two words, indeed, of praying we remember. 

And at midnight’s hour of harm, 

“ Our Father,” looking upward in the chamber, 

We say, softly, for a charm. 

“ Our Father!” If He heard us, He would surely 
(For they call Him good and mild) 

Answer, smiling down the steep world very purely, 

“ Come and rest with me, my child!” 

But no!’ say the children, weeping faster, 

‘He is speechless as a stone; 

And they tell us of His image is the Master 
Who commands us to w'ork on.’ 

Do you hear the children weeping, and disproving, 

O my brothers, wdiat ye preach ? 

For God’s possible is taught by His world’s loving. 
And the children doubt of each.”* 

The preacher is telling to the people the 
old, sweet story of the Child. At length, 
with white hands raised, he cries: 

“Oh, hear the children, the little children crying on 
a heathen strand! 

The naked, homeless, Christless \vandcrers in a 
godless land! 

Stretch out your hands, my brothers, from your 
plenty freely give, 

Tliat these lost lambs of the Father’s may freely 
eat and live!” 

Now the door swings gently outward, 

And a little child comes in, 

Up the shining marble pathway 
Gliding, woful, dark, and thin. 

Till his footsteps flag and falter. 

Failing wdiolly at the altar, 

Where he sinks with struggling sighs. 

Thence lifts hollow, burning eyes 
To the Preacher, to the Teacher, 

Who is surely good and wise! 

Every sin seemed to have touched the little creature, 
Every sorrow to have crowded in his breast; 

Every want had pinched and drained each tiny feature, 
All of burden on his puny shouldere pressed. 

Nor wave nor glisten in his faded hair. 

Nor smile nor dimple in his ashen face. 

Nor sign of childhood in his lifeless air. 

Nor dim suggestion of its simple grace; 

But from the deep eyes, burning, lifted, wild. 
Outraged!—commanding answer—looks the child! 

Through the yet swinging door the Dream¬ 
er sees the night is mirk with children’s 
facets, packed closely as the sky with stars, 
or, rather, as the earth with graves. Thou¬ 
sands of children’s faces, like the child’s who 
crouches at the altar; save —as if their souls 

* From Mrs. Browming’s “ Cry of the Children,” from 
which also stanzas are quoted on pages 231 and 23S. 
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liad passed into liis shrinking frame, and 
looked as one soul from his asking eyes— 
these faces have no childhood in them; only 
a brief amaze looks vaguely from their dull 
and gaunt despair. 

They weep, yet not as knowing that they 
weep ; and the tears of the one at the altar 
are sinking with a stain like blood into the 
altar cloth. And still the preacher suavely 
moved his slender hand, and gravely canted 
from the olden story. Only the Dreamer 
hears the children cry without, or sees the 
haggard child. 

A smirch and dimness seem to cloud the scene’s 
cold splendor. 

Through soft echoes, down far arches, drops a voice 
divinely tender: 

“Ah! well may the children weep before you! 

They are weary ere they run; 

They have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 
Which is brighter than the sun. 

They know the grief of man, without his wisdom 
They sink in man’s despair, without its calm; 
Are slaves, without the liberty in Christdom; 

Are martyrs, by the pang without the palm; 

Are worn, as if with age, yet unretrievingly 
The harvest of its memories can not reap; 

Are orphans of the earthly love and heavenly:— 
Let them weep! let them weep!” 


Amen!” said the preacher, not knowing 
what he said, hut with a low and pleasant 
sigh, for the hour of worship is past. 

He hears no hapless children weep; 

For him no lifeless faces throng the air; 

He thinks, “I will go home and sup and sleep;*’ 
And runs a languid hand through scented hair. 
(He has a home, a supper, and a bed; 

The child—he has not where to lay his head!) 

The while the congregation rustles forth. 

And curves about him at the altar stair. 


The meagre chUd arises. With his hands upon his 
breast 

He walks up to the preacher, drawing nearer than 
the rest; 

And in a voice of thunder, if they had ears to hear. 

From lips that trembling sunder this question cometh 
clear: 

“ Whose house is this? I prithee tell.” 

And sweeter than a silvern bell 
The Dreamer’s ear it thrills. 

But no one hears, no one replies. 

Though all the air it fills. 
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“For distant woes, with seas between, 

Ye have a generous word. 

While at your very feet, unseen. 

Want yails and is not heard. 

“And your own children’s faces speak 
(A tale ye will not hear) 

The language of the little graves 
That gather year by year; 

Of little hearts crushed all too soon 
To know or breathe a curse; 

But ah! their dumb, swift death for you 
Shall be so much the worse!” 

As the people pass out at the great doors 
the Dreamer sees tliat every where the 
heavy-eyed chiidi*en, wringing their flesli- 


Yet unto the preacher he lifts the child-like eyes. 
The while a smile most rare to see 
Beams from his sad lip radiantly. 

“ I, passing, weary, heard my name. 

And I was glad, and hither came. 

Where is your host? lie knoweth me— 

I am His favorite guest; 

And, tired and hungry, sweet will be 
The bread He brake and blest” 

And in great horror the Dreamer perceived 
that neither the preacher nor the people saw 
the child or heard his prayer. 

The child stood for a moment weeping 
very bitterly, then raised again its stricken 
head, and cried aloud with a new voice: 

“I thought it was my Father's house, 

But now, its threshold crossed, 

I see it can not be His house 
Wherein His child is lost! 


less hands and moaning inarticulately, fall 
back in the darkness, trampling upon eacli 
other, and giving way before the steady 
throng, as waters yield to the gay ship 
launched upon them. 

O deaf and blind! in ships of ease. 

Launched gayly o’er wreck-thickened seas. 
Disporting in an irised froth 
O’er waves that moan of wrong, 

What curse will rend your fatal sloth, 

And break your idle song? 

O hear, beneath the ebb and flow. 

The long-complaining surge of woe! 

“ Why are loe sunk in deeps of care. 

While you ride free and safely there? 

Why are our lives but waves, to feel 
While they support your grooving keel?” 


“ It was my Father’s house, for here 
A little Child once said, 

‘ Come, hungry, burdened, sorrowing world. 
Be comforted and fed.’ 

It was my Father’s house, but now 
His homeless children cry 
And starve unheeded at the doors 
Where thieves fare sumptuously. 


WHY AK15 WE BUNK IN DEEPS OF OARE, WHILE YOU RIDE FREE AND SAFELY THERE?’ 
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O see the wrecks of hope and home, 

The mute yet questioning despair 
Of countless glassy eyes, that stare 
From ghastly faces in the foam! 

O reckless voyagers, beware! 

Thy festal shii)s are frail, 

And voices of unheeded prayer 
Lurk thick in every sail. 

The shroudless shadows of the tide, 

Sad phantoms of the long-denied. 

Surround thee, gaunt and pale. 

And Nemesis leans down the air 
To drive the coming gale. 

Too long, too lightly, on the breast 
Of boundless agonies 
Ye eat and drink and sink to rest 
In languid ecstasies. 

Why does it yawn beneath thee so ? 

Too late thy startled cries; 

“Woe to the negligent of woe!” 

The goaded sea replies. 

It whelms thee by a simple creed. 

Of worth in faultless eyes: 

“In disregard of any need 
The guilt of safety lies.” 

The cliilcl at tlio deserted altar let the 
people pass, nor sought to stay them, follow¬ 
ing them only with a sorrowful but patient 
and far-seeing gaze. 

^^For they know not what they do,” rose 
softly palpitating to the Dreamer’s ear. 

^^Come with me,” said the child. And 
they went out and stood together on the 
great threshold, alone in the starlight. A 
sweet, strong awe fell upon the Dreamer, 
for the child, loosed alike from his wretched 
guise and his sorrow, stood before her trans¬ 
figured, in the radiance of childhood free 
and undefiled. 

A slender aureole, almost viewless in the air. 

Descended brightening on his lustrous hair, 

And o’er his open brow soft brilliance threw. 

While in his glorious eyes a deeper glory grew. 

“I see thou knowest me,” said the child, 
divinely smiling on the Dreamer. “Thou 
seest also that the world is pressed with 
age. Ignorance, the fruitful womb of sin, 
hath hound her youth and strength. Guilt 
disputes the very cradle with Innoceuce. 
Sorrow lies bleeding in the lap of Joy; and 
in the bosom of Love, Miserj" festers leprous- 
ly. The fountain is sealed, and at its frozen 
source the child sleeps long. Thou wouldst 
save the world, 0 loving Dreamer with the 
wise heart of a child! There is hut one 
thing thou canst do — seek the sealed fount¬ 
ain ill the world’s chilled heart, lay thy 
hand thereon, and awake the child.” 

^ Kindling with love’s most vivid intui¬ 
tions, the Dreamer went dowm into the city, 
passing whither she would, for no person j 
hindered her, nor gate, nor door, nor wall 
impeded her. 

She pauses at a rich man’s door, enters, 
and ascends the polished stair. Music and 
feasting in the banquet-hall below; gar¬ 
lands sway above and around her, perfumes 
envelop her, and the flashes of myriad swing¬ 


ing jets of flame hear down her dazzled 
eyes. 

“ Here’s to the heir!” 

And glasses clink, and shouts resound, and 
music swells again. 

On through the long vista, thrilled with 
ever-lessening echoes, the Dreamer passes, 
till she reaches the hirth-chamber. Lowered 
in voluptuous elegance, softness, and repose. 

She enters the silk-lined, scented, faintly 
illumined silence. After the sacred com¬ 
mon pain that makes all women sisters and 
all men their debtors, the mother sleeps. In 
her room, and at her bedside, notliing that 
wealth conld transmute to the uses of utter 
indolence and ease is wanting. 

A man enters, coming from the revelry 
below, with face, figure, and costume festal 
like a bridegroom’s. He lays upon her toi¬ 
let-stand a case of costly jewels, inscribed, 
“To the Mother.” Pressing between the 
attendants, he leans over and smiles at the 
pale sleeper, wafts a kiss, bends a moment 
above the cradle, the luxurious nest of his 
little son and heir (it is a twin birth, girl 
and boy, but tlie boy is hearty and the girl 
is frail, and she is so far forgiven for te- 
ing — since she did not affect the advent of 
her brother—as to be forgotten), and goes 
down to the feast again, where his guests 
greet him with fresh clink of glasses “ io the 
heir .”’ 

And the infant woman! Heir of false sub¬ 
jection from her birth, as he of tyrannous su¬ 
premacy, is she not co-heir with her brother 
in their vast heritage of stunted possibili¬ 
ties ? 

Close in that shadow of the mother’s 
sumptuous bed that runs to meet the shad¬ 
ow of the infant’s couch it is given to the 
Dreamer to behold a different scene — a life 
that is the very threatening shadow of their 
own, though not beheld for the imiDassablc 
gulf of lovelessness between. 

Stretched on her draggled bed of straw 
another mother lies—a fearful, woful spec¬ 
tacle in her exhausted sleep. 

The infant by her side sleeps also, with 
features like a ghastly caricature of age, 
the awful impress of accumulated wrong 
stamped on its latest generation. 

The place is but a kennel; the neglected 
wall and the decaying roof are so narrow 
and so low, they seem to repulse her labored 
breathing almost at her lips. 

Here to this mother, lying all alone, came 
her sad struggle, guided by no care, soothed 
I by no love, and sweetened by no hope: her 
' birth-throes were the throes of her despair. 

Night comes down, and stars and moon¬ 
light (shut out by the rich mother’s damask 
curtains) peep through the hovel’s chinks. 

And with the night comes home the weary 
husband and fatlier, followed wearily by 
two old-faced children. The smut and pal¬ 
lor of the mine are on the faces of them all. 
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and silence on their lips, and deadness in 
their hearts. 

The children first descrying the new¬ 
born, glance at each other strangely, unsur¬ 
prised, with a moment’s curious self-forget¬ 
ting pity at the babe, then with half-stolid 
fear at the gaunt father crouched at the fire¬ 
place, chin in hand, sleep and hunger bat- 
tliug for him. Sleep has a short tin-all, 
then hunger gets the better, and he calls 
for food. 

The poor mother starts, and the baby 
feebly wails. She touches it quickly with 
her trembling hand: the mother-heart is 
hard to die. 

It’s on the shelf, lads, the supper.” 


wored out. She’ll be good to get the bit an’ 
sup when I’m gone.” 

The man groans, and a moment’s iiassion 
bursts from his lethargy—a mingled feeling, 
having but a partial expression in the words: 

“ I want no more brats. AVhat fur should 
we ha’ brats ? we’ve naught to give’m! We 
ought to die, all on us,and be done wi’ it!” 


THE BIRTH-OUAMHER—RICH AND POOR. 


Then to her husband, deprecatiiigly, yearn¬ 
ingly : “ It’s come while ye wur gone—ye’s 
spared that,” with a pitiful smile, “ an’ the 
wurst’s over for all ’n us. Ye looked at her 
while I was dead wi’ sleep—did ye now ?” 
searching wistfully the face that hazily once 
had turned a lover’s eyes upon her. 

The man stares stupidly. 

^‘It’s a girl — and we’ve never had no 
girls.” 

Tha’s no good.” But he stoops and looks 
at the little creature, drawing so near, the 
poor wife lays her hand upon his shoulder, 
saying, in a lower voice. 

Happen she’ll be some good. Her moth¬ 
er wur a girl, ye know, once. An’ I’m most 


God knows—” begins the woman, partly 
from habit, partlj^ from the blind faith that 
dies a little harder in a woman’s heart than 
in a man’s. 

“ Nat He!” the man breaks out again. ^^It’s 
the wurst lie o’ all! I don’t believe in’m!— 
how ken I? It’s a poor cheat to make us 
go willin’er to our graves — an’ the sooner 
the better for we!” 

Something in the unwonted violence of 
his speech, and something in his wild face 
that ho does not say, has made the mother 
look about her at the cliildren, then at him, 
with a new gaze difficult to meet. Her fin¬ 
gers clincli upon his arm; she drags herself 
upon her knees, and hoarsely whispers. 
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“ Where is be—the other one f’ 

He tries to draw her face upon liis breast, 
hut ho could bend a statue sooner; then, 
mastered and brutalized by the merciless¬ 
ness of life, he rends his arm away. 

‘‘Where should he be but in the mine, 
where ^e’s bin evhy bit o’ the sunlight uv’s 
life! But he’ll come no more. He’s dead! 
crushed so there’s naught ye’d know ’m 
by!” 

He sits down, gnawing absently at his 
poor fare, and muttering rather to himself 
than her, “ He wur a bright lad, an’ the first 
that come; but it’s a’ the same—or short or 
long we goes like dogs to the same spot! We 
digs ’r own graves an’ tumbles in, and that’s 
the end o’ we.” 

Here is the light and shadow, the double, 
never-separable tragedy of rich and poor! 

Poverty, gloom, tears, and the shadow of 
death for the poor mother’s birth presents; 
while the jewels on the toilet-cushions of 
the rich mother rejjeat their sparkle in the 
mirror. 

A picture of the Christ-child looks down 
with heavenly aureoled face upon her sleep¬ 
ing little ones, and a pictured Madonna folds 
her hands and lifts the still ecstasy of her 
lovely eyes above the pillow of their mother. 

And it is given to the Dreamer to see that 
the lives this glowing scene prefigures, and 
which seem to want for nothing, are de¬ 
frauded of love’s blessedness and life’s fulfill¬ 
ments by just so much as the sad lives in its 
shadow are defrauded of love’s rights and 
life’s free opportunities; that life comes full¬ 
handed, olfering a bounty sufficient for all; 
that in emptying one hand to overflow the 
other lies the waste of life and love and 
hope—the gulf between the rich and poor, 
dividing either from life’s best, and both 
from love’s diviner, unities —the gulf which 
sinks the childliood and the brotherhood of 
man: the rich beholding it with the stunt¬ 
ing callousness of ease, the iDoor with an 
equal callousness of woe. 


Already the little heads are afilm with 
sheeny rings of golden hair. The birth-pres¬ 
ent jewels have sparkled many a day upon 
the mother’s breast. Another kind of jewel 
sparkles dully on the hollow cheek of the 
shadow that follows her by night and day. 

She does not see the shadow, yet she is 
guilty of it. 

She knows that misery is, and that it need 
ubt be; and no pulse quickens to the awful 
knowledge or urges to its loving oi^portuni- 
ties. 

And all that for herself this mother casts 
away ,* the thousand sweet activities of love, 
the tender uses which expend while they 
sustain the principle of life, she casts away 
for her children also. 

The Dreamer has watched and waited long, 
and the Avatch has been a fruitful one. 


The little heir has grown and thriven Avell. 
He looks a fair and handsome child, as cling¬ 
ing to his mother’s hand ho passes with his 
sister down the stair. 

Out in the sunlight the luxui'ious carriage 
waits. Hours ago the listless mother gave 
her languid order for it, and now as lan¬ 
guidly remands it. She Avill walk. 

To eat or drink or not to eat and drink, to 
ride or not to ride, to walk or not to Avalk, 
to go any whither that she will or to remain 
at home—such is her life, its only labor being 
to choose, till she has come to find the choice 
a labor! 

Out of the shadow of her discarded car¬ 
riage as it rolls away totters a Avretched fig¬ 
ure—a woman, in rags and foulness, doubling 
under a burden tAvice her size. 

She too will Avalk. 

Bleared eyes, Avdth little speculation in 
them, stare before her. EA^en the sting of 
contrast fails to penetrate her stolid misery. 
Once to her had death seemed like a prom¬ 
ise, and the grave a goal; but “ misery’s 
crushing x>resses” have crushed conception 
from her mind, emotion from her heart, and 
the racked machine will rattle to pieces in 
dull unconsciousness at last. 

The little heir looks from one to the oth¬ 
er—the lethargy of womanhood in x)orcelain 
and in potter’s clay, and Avith the unerring 
instinct of the child-heart sees something 
of tlie ghastly wrong of it, and gazes with a 
moment’s heaA^enly wistfulness and pity; but 
the fountain is quickly sealed. The habit 
of his life has taught him that x)overty is the 
one special and vulgar offense against hap¬ 
piness and refinement, self-wrought and self- 
inflicting its punishment of degradation and 
pain. 

Long ago, young as he is, he ceased to 
question his mother. Early the child-nature 
sought Aminly for response; early the sweet 
impulses, weak by inheritance, were chilled, 
and the diviner manhood stunted in the 
germ. 

“ Alas for the Avorld!” sighs the Dreamer, 
“ born of a drained, crippled, stunted woman¬ 
hood. Alas for thee, O woman ! capable "of 
the best and completest. Nature exalts thee 
beyond the questionings of man; Life trusts 
to thee her incipiencies, for to thee only 
can she look for the continuity and fulfill¬ 
ment of her grand designs. The mother 
can not give what she has not, and fi’om the 
Avorld’s beginning has Avoman hitherto been 
every way defrauded of the highest, every 
where fettered to the loAvest, and as an un¬ 
conscious Nemesis has she transmitted the 
far-extending curse.” 

The little girl has looked on silently, feel¬ 
ing a transient timidity and disgust. 

Thought has been carefully quenehed in 
her. She is nice and pretty, and to be taken 
care of; she is to deiAend, submit, and follow. 
Her brother will lead and i)rotect. Thought 
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and responsibility are for him ; for her, a lit¬ 
tle feeling and inach submission. 

This tutelage benumbs her and brutalizes 
him, early and lastingly. 

It will defraud each of life’s fullness, of 
love’s joy, of labor’s perfectness, manhood 
and womanhood of recognition and com¬ 
pleteness, and the world of growth. 

The Dreamer thinks these things very sor¬ 
rowfully, yet not without hope, as she fol¬ 
lows the lurther developments of these little 
lives. _ 

A drunken man lies helpless on the sward 
at the gateway of the jjark. He has a 
blotched and bloated face, sadly degraded 
from its best estate, and his wretched sleep 
is deep. 

The people who pass see him with loath¬ 
ing or indifference, or sometimes with an ir¬ 
ritated sense of him merely as being a blot 
upon the beauty of the scene. 

Beside him kneels a little girl, outcast 
with him, and utterly forlorn, who has man¬ 
aged to draw his heavy sodden head into her 
lap. 

There must be something sweet in this 
poor man’s nature, some bloom of goodness 
and gentleness in his life, for the child—and 
childhood is never won by mere beastliness— 
the child loves him, hiding his face tenderly 


with her little hands, and weeping long and 
desolately. 

The heir, whose heart seemed touched so 
short a time ago (the stream which may not 
run one way is sure to flow another), looks 
on a moment, laughs, and kicks away the 
ragged hat, and lastly stones the child. She 
looks at him an instant wildly, then turns 
to shield her father. 

The boy soon tires, and they pass on. The 
drunkard’s child looks after that other little 
girl, so gayly dressed, so happy, and so fair, 
a flitting, mocking vision of the harmony 


and joy of which she vaguely dreams, but 
which to her can be only a dream. 

Theft, hatred, and murder thrill in em¬ 
bryo as she looks, and check the sacred tears 
of love’s sorrow, filling the child-eyes with a 
wicked glitter, and the child-heart with the 
sudden incipience of crime. 

“ Dear lecldy, be kind; 

I'm poor an’ I’m blind, 

An’ I has but one leg, as ye see; 

My father is dead, 

My marm’s sick abed, 

An’ no one to help her but me,” 

monotones a half-nude, sightless cripple, as 
they turn the corner in sight of their grand 
home. 

The heir examines him euriously; then 
vdth his little cane he whips the cap extend¬ 
ed for alms out of the wretched hands, that 
clutch after and grope for it in affright. 
Even the little girl comes out of her lan¬ 
guor long enough to laugh at the grimaces 
and contortions and helpless misery of the 
beggar-child. 

At length the heir, surfeited with even 
this brisk pleasure, seizes some of her sweet¬ 
meats, and drops them, with a coin or two, 
into the cap, which he kicks toward its 
owner. _ 

The Dreamer sees another boy and girl 
who have watched 
this scene. They 
have waited silent¬ 
ly and gazed mean¬ 
ingly upon these 
contrasts. They are 
meanly clad but 
cleanly; types of 
that lower middle 
class which is the 
rich soil of the 
elements of rad¬ 
ical reforms. They 
are poor, with just 
enough to keep 
them from poverty’s 
worst, but not from 
knowing well what 
that worst may 
mean. They are rich 
in just enough op¬ 
portunity to quick¬ 
en their intelligence into seeing what the 
fullness of opportunity may mean. 

In their natures w'omanhood and manhood 
draw near, the sources of mutual recognition 
are subtly thrilled; in their bosoms the child 
is not sleeping, nor is the fountain sealed; 
and the very religion of hope, impassioned 
and profound, stirs in the bosom of the 
Dreamer. 

They pass on, neither interfering nor 
speaking, but they take the problem with 
them, and some later clay love’s simple wis¬ 
dom will have solved it. 



“the ohili) loves him.” 
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“the sun IB SETTING.'*’ 


The sun is setting, and the heir stands in 
the ruddy glory of its rays. Leaning from 
the window that overlooks the city toward 
the changing west, he turns his handsome, 
discontented face. 

He is just eight years old, and this his 
birthday has been spent in insatiable ex¬ 
actions, anc^ closes in irritable dissatisfac¬ 
tion. 

The room on which he turns his back, 
si:)acious and full of luxury, is strewn with 
his presents—costly toys more or less de¬ 
stroyed. A new and choice selection of such 
books as would have secured a mouth of va¬ 
ried delights to many children lies scattered 
and disdained. 

There is a long red mark on his cheek, for 
under the goad of inoccupation he had bul¬ 
lied his sister till she turned upon him. 
Punishment and banishment in disgrace fol¬ 
lowing for her, he has nothing left either to 
do or to desire, and looks out sullenlj^, old¬ 
eyed and tired of life—verily and really 
tired of it! 

Across the sumptuous room his shadow 
trails. 

Again it is given to the Dreamer to see a 
shadow’s vast significance. 

A large room in a factory, where the deaf¬ 
ening racket of machineiy murders the si¬ 
lence from dawn to dusk. 

In this room are a dozen spinning frames, 
and little children, boys and girls, are tend¬ 
ing them. 

Pale children, prematurely old, whose 


clothes and persons reek of sweat and oil and 
grime. 

The air—it is a long, hot, summer’s day— 
is a dry, stifling mist of shifting, penetrating 
cotton dust, that spreads like a mesh be¬ 
tween the children’s eyes and the square 
bits of brook and field and hill the windows 
give them. 

At one of the spinning frames a little boy 
is standing, the fragile blossom of eight 
summers. If he is, or if he could bo, pretty 
or graceful, can not be told; but dearth and 
exaction are keenly sculptured in his sharp¬ 
ened frame and face. 

Hour after hour his little figure moves as 
the machine is moving; his little hands push 
out, draw in, go up and down and on again; 
and hour by hour the daisies open in the 
pleasant fields, birds wing and sing, and 
green leaves rustle in the pure, sweet air, 
and the cool river runs and plashes softly 
down below. 

And still the tiny and the great machine 
go on together dizzily; and while the child 
works he is thinking, for his soul is a rare 
fusion of incorruptible sweetness and finest 
intelligence—a harp that may be broken, but 
will give only music while a string remains. 

Much of his thought is formless, much of 
it is vague ; but the principle of life is in it, 
and if he lives it will result beneficently. 
There is an eager reaching out to grasp the 
meanings that he dimly sees of life’s ex¬ 
tremes and sorrowful perplexities. 

Weariness weighs down the corners of his 
sensitive mouth, but his heart does not con¬ 
tract over his own woe; it ex^iands and glis¬ 
tens in the dark, wonderfully sweet eyes he 
turns upon his panting mates; his lips are 
tremulous with it as he shouts to them some 
little message through the unceasing din. 

The burning day (Laws on, and still he 
works, and over the surface^ of his deeper 
thought steal dreams; the restful move¬ 
ments of an airier fancy sway his mind. 

To and fro, and up and down, and on and 
on. Below, the river woos him with her 
laughing, liquid voice; the sky invites him 
with the curtains of her clouds; the sunny 
fields invite with flowers and coolness and 
beds of verdure in soft iterations of aj^pcal. 

“Come, poor child!” say the flowers; 

“We have made you a little bed; 

Come, lie with ue in the showers 
The summer clouds will shed. 

Don’t work for so many hours: 

Come hither and play instead!” 

“Come!” whispers the waving grass; 

“ I will cool your feet as you pass; 

The daisies will cool your head.” 

And “ Come, come, come,” is sighing 
The river against the wall; 

But “Stay!” in grim replying. 

The wheels roar over all. 

By hill and field and river. 

That hold the child in thrall. 

He sees the long light quiver. 

And hears faint voices call. 
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Bright shapes flit near in numbers; 

They lead his soul away— 

“Oh, hush! hush! hush! he slumbers!” 
He dreams he hears them say. 

And, just for one strained instant. 

He dreams he hears the wheels, 

But smiles to feel the flowers. 

And down among them kneels. 

Over his weaiy ankles 
A rippling runlet steals. 

And all about his shoulders 
The daisies dance in reels. 

Up to his cheeks and temples 
Sweet blossoms blush and press. 

And softest summer zephyrs 
Lean o’er in light caress. 

Sleep in her mantle folds him. 

As shadows fold the hill; 

Deep in her trance she holds him. 

And the great wheels are still! 


Od the sunken cheek the long dark lashes 
lie softly, as if his sleep were sweet; thick 
drops of sweat mingle with cotton dust and 
grime upon the temi)les that dream of flow¬ 
ers ; the gently parted lips, even in their un¬ 
consciousness, are strong and sensitive and 
sweet. It is a very little heap to hold a hu¬ 
man soul. 

The superintendent thrusts out his foot 
and kicks the little creature as he lies— 
kicks at the puny body, doubly helpless in 
its pathetic sleep. The child starts up and 
staggers to his feet, sways for a few dizzy 
seconds in the swift transition from happy 
dreams to hard realities, wipes his pale fore¬ 
head with his sleeve, and then resumes his 
task without a look or word. 



“BLEEP IN JIEU .MANTLE FOLDS HIM.” 


A man comes into the spinning-room. 

He is the sui)erintendent of the factory 
and of the village Sabbath-school. He is 
esteemed a kind man and a model Christian. 

He breathes reservedly, in the heat and 
dust, for the few moments of his stay, look¬ 
ing sharply with an eye keen, not for need, 
but for delinquency. 

The old-faced children fagging at their 
task look up and fix him with a strange and 
serious gaze. 

“ For all day we drag our burden tiring 
Through the coal-dark under-ground; 

Or all day we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 

For all day the wheels are droning, turning— 
Their wind comes in our faces— 

Till our hearts turn, our heads with pulses burning. 
And the walls turn in their places. 

Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling. 
Turns the long light that drops adown the wall. 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling— 
All are turning all the day, and we with all.” 

This man, who is his brother’s keeper, 
suddenly espies the little one asleep. 


“But the child’s sob in the silence curses deeper 

Than the strong man in his wrath.” 

There in the window stands the heir, sur¬ 
feited with opportunities, yet trained in ig¬ 
norance of their merest meanings; and in 
his fateful shadow the poor child wearies 
at the spinning frame, of tender heart and 
vital brain, his brother inheriting his por¬ 
tion of the one great wrong that so difter- 
ently yet so mutually defrauds. 

Could they but turn and see each other’s 
little faces, and clasp their little hands in 
love together, how would soitow’s long 
mystery unravel, and life—fair, full, and 
free—unfold! _ 

Pausing a moment at the cathedral doors, 
the Dreamer hears the preacher crying. 

Go ye into all the world, and preach my 
gospel unto every creatTire.” 

And the people, hearing, send ostenta¬ 
tious largess beyond seas, purchasing hon¬ 
ors and cheap indemnity for the neglect of 
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nearer ills, never heeding that the world 
begins at their very feet, forgetting that no 
good is good, wrought on a basis of omission. 

Time passes, and the scenes of life crowd 
in the vision of the Dreamer. 

She sees the heir grow up to manhood, 
having dallied with almost all excess and 
crime (for intelligence will act, if not in be¬ 
neficence, then in malevolence), fr(Jm whose 
external expiations wealth secures him,* 
while the poor man, goaded by actual ne¬ 
cessities, or by fche simple sense of a gigantic 
wrong which he can neither fathom nor set 
right, works the same evils, and expiates 
with freedom or with life. 

She sees that the almshouses, prisons, the 
asylums for the idiot and insane, and the 
hospitals for the sick and maimed, are the 
ostentation of a narrow charity that dies at 
its first gasp, instead of being the love-ruled, 
intelligently regulated homes of those against 
whom the church and the world have spe¬ 
cially sinned. 

She sees that the inmates of these places 
are the living witnesses and woful proofs 
that manhood and womanhood prey upon 
each other, outraging life and desecrating 
love, and that the world talks of charity 
and boasts of its henevolent institutions in 
hehaK of those to whom it is in debt for 
more than it can ever pay. 

She finds no fatherhood any where: there 
is too little motherhood for that. Mon do 
not love, they know not how to love, their 
children; hut they do love themselves, in 
the possible transmission of their names. 

She sees that a monstrous incubus of un¬ 
real life rests upon the heart of the world, 
which labors beneath it to sulfocation. Life 
every where lies smothering under a hideous 
travesty of itself. The great human heart 
is so minutely sundered and infinitely sep¬ 
arated from itself that the finest, completest 
effectuation possible to life—the recognition, 
interdependence, and expansion of manhood 
and womanhood, and thence the perfecting 
of all life’s purposes—is lost in the dismem¬ 
berment of humanity. 

The Dreamer sees the sister of the heir, 
she who was barely welcomed at her birth, 
whose life has been an idle, vapid day of 
meaningless pleasures, an unquestioning ex¬ 
istence circumscribed in feeling, thought, 
and act. 

A iiath was set for her, and she was 
hedged therein, a slave and plaything ; de¬ 
nied an individuality, subordinated in all 
relations, schooled in tyrannous repressions, 
subjected in all her nature to the coarsest 
interpretations of it, her womanhood re¬ 
garded as the merest complement of over¬ 
shadowing manhood, its separate and grand 
significance ignored. 

At last the mother of the race, victim 
of deprivation and desecration, is bidden 
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to the bridal altar, robed, veiled, and or¬ 
ange blossom crowned—a pretty pageant, 
thinly disguising the sum of all farce and 
tragedy. 

In the wider pale of wifehood one comes 
to meet her, whom the Dreamer recognizes 
—^Maternity—tender, beautiful, august, in- 
carning the hope of the world! Fresh in¬ 
spiration and serenest thought inwreathe 
her brows; her shape reveals youth, beauty, 
and the loveliest grace. Her child-like lips 
are rosed with tenderness; health’s inimi¬ 
table carmine tints her cheek; her radiant, 
child-like eyes beam courage, trust, devo¬ 
tion, victory! 

Alas for the defrauded woman thus ap¬ 
proached! To her, maternity is but a loathed 
burden, shudderingly, repiningly assumed; 
and of its closing agonies, endured in igno¬ 
rant helplessness and dread, the hope of the 
world is born! 

‘^Poor little guest!” murmurs the Dream¬ 
er ; unbidden, save as the subservience of 
sad subjection to a moment’s selfish lust has 
bidden thee, the world turns to thee for the 
fresh renewal of her life, to be lifted by thee 
ever a little farther heavenward. Poor guest, 
ofispring and progenitor of feebleness and 
fiiilure, repulsed before thou comest, in 
whom the child-heart is still-born, thine 
advent is tragedy; and the world, grown 
old before her time, weighed with the bur¬ 
den of her sins and late repenting, feeling the 
blood run thinly in her death-chilled veins, 
calls out in need supreme, with the deep ca¬ 
dence of all human sufiering, ‘ Where is the 
child?’” 
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The riven yule-log rears in twain ", 

Over the dull red hollows of the fire; ^" 7 % 

Like some affronted beldam half appeased, 1 
\ The spent wind murmurs in the chimney Hare. 
The Dreamer rises, for the night is past; 

She lifts the window for the morning air, ^ ^ 
And sees the ])ale aurora of Ihe dawn, 

In reddening gold, tip tower and dome and spire. 
The city, freshly fashioned in the snow, ; 

In charm of rose and azure, gleams below. 

In glorj^, o’er the world scarce yet awaking, j 
The mighty marvel of the morn is breaking. 

The skies are thrilled, and music-filled, ^ 

As with ten thousand pulses beating; 

I Unnumbered times unnumbered chimes ‘" '-s 
fi'i King o’er the earth in Christmas greeting. , 
fN And oft, aloft, in circlings soft, _ ;i; 

j-'’ The Christ-child’s message are repeating. ; 

' 7 

{Voices in mid-air.) 

Tell us the vision of all lands and seas 
I We saw, down-looking the ab 3 ’sscs graj'. 

I Great hosts of pallid spectres, far below, ‘ ' 

I In rugged shadow struggled by the way, 
n Beholding far, fair heights in helpless woe, 

I Then turning stricken faces from the day. 

Foot-sore and weary, famished and forlorn, 

),s They drew their burdens as they drew their breath 
Their ceaseless plaint—that ever they were born; 

S Their hope—the sweet forgetfulness of death! 

{Chimes.) ^ ' 

“ Whoso receiveth one of these, 

^■1 ;V; The same receiveth me.” 

V- {Voices in mid-air.) ' 

While sunk in verdure to their languid knees, 

\ Their foreheads yielding to the fountain’s spray. 
Inhaling lotus from the drooping breeze, 

; As, through the heat and burden of the day, 
li)||, At the bright gate called Beautiful they lay, ’ 
^ A wondrous multitude in rich array , ^ 

I Reposed in splendor on fair heights of ease. 

I O tell us, bright Immanuel, who are they ? ,, 

{Chimes.) 

• “ For inasmuch as ye , 

Did it unto the least of these, •„ '/ij sl 
Ye did it unto me.” " A/iji 

{Voices in mid-air.) ' , 

Another sight’s significance supreme ^ 

Lent heavenly meaning to the deep’ning dream. 
We saw a woman, fair as angels are, /’ 

Observing this strange vision from afar: " 

A mortal woman, in whom life was free, 

And love had wrought its perfect harmoin'. J 
(A radiant child, her gentle bosom pressing, 
Leaned rosy mouth to hers in fond caressing.) ’ 
She saw the weak in their sad shadow dying. 

The strong on heights of ease in purple lying; ■ 
Then turned to one who stood by her, whose face 
Revealed the glory of all manliest grace. 

• ’ " - his breast, 


In trust and joy she leaned upon 
Who held her as the sum of strength and rest, ’i ; 
They spoke not, but as angels smile they smiled. 
And down into the world went following their child! 
-• {Chimes.) . 

‘"^tCnd I saw a new heaven and a new earth, - 
For the first heaven and earth were passed away. 
And there was no more sea.” 
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TIIOK. 

T he angels in the Gloria in Excclsis have 
probably given ns the best definition 
of Christmas, “ On earth peace, good-will 
toward men.” Tliis Christian idea of 
Christmas, with its love, charity, and for¬ 
giveness, has probably found its most strik¬ 
ing realization in the Julafred, or Yule-peace 
of the Scandinavians — a custom, though 
ancient as the Eunic stones, still existing in 
Sweden, by virtue of a Christian baptism, 
as a Christian institution. Extending fi’om 
Christmas-eve to Epiphany, and solemnly 
proclaimed by a public crier, any Aiolation 
of the Yule-iieace is visited with double or 
treble luinishment. The courts are closed; 
old quarrels are adjusted; old feuds arc 
forgotten; while on the Yule-evening the 
shoes, great and small, of the entire house¬ 
hold, are set close together in a row, that 
during the coming year the family may live 
together in peace and harmony. 

To this pacific, Christian conception of the 
Christmas-time not a few’^ pag.an elements 
have been added, which are clearly trace- 
VOL. XLVI._No. ‘2T2.—16 


able, as we shall 
see, to the old 
German Twelve 
Eights” and the 
Roman Saturnalia. 
Hence its mirth and 
festivity, its jesting 
and feasting, its 
frolic and license. 
The decoration and 
illumination of our 
Christian churches 
recall the temples 
of Saturn radiant 
with burning ta¬ 
pers and resplend¬ 
ent with garlands. 
The merry Christ¬ 
mas” responds to 
the l)ona Saiurria- 
Jia,^’ and our mod¬ 
ern Christmas pres¬ 
ents to the dona 
amiois. 

During the Sat¬ 
urnalia, which were 
intended to sym¬ 
bolize the freedom, 
equality, and peace¬ 
ful prosperity of the 
golden or Saturnian 
age, all labor was 
suspended. The 
schools were closed; 
the Senate adjourn¬ 
ed ; no criminal was 
executed; no war 
proclaimed. Slaves 
exchanged places 
with their masters, or, seated at the banquet¬ 
ing tables wearing badges of freedom, jested 
wnth them familiarly as their equals. 

All these customs have found their coun- 
teri)art during the Christmas holidays in 
modern society. In Italy, at the present 
day, masters and servants not unfrequeutly 
meet and are seated at a common Christmas 
table; while among the English aristocracy 
the huge hall table,” at least in the times 
when Scott sang of the Christmas-tide, 

“Bore then upon its surface broad 
No mark to part the squire and lord.” 

Nor do we fail to find the outcroppings 
of the freedom and license of the old Satur¬ 
nalia even in Protestant England and Puri¬ 
tanic Scotland. In the stalwart times of 
^‘good Queen Bess” the Christmas holidays 
lasted over a month. Those were the palmy 
days of the Christmas-tide, wdien the mystic 
mistletoe bough, as now, conferred upon 
amorous swaius a charter for kissing as 
‘‘ broad as the wind,” when the Christmas- 
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logs flamed and roared, when boars' heads 
and barbecues smoked, and fun and frol¬ 
ic and boisterous mirth raged furiously 
through the “ wee short hours" until the sky 
turned round. Then it Avas that the Lord 
of Misrule or Abbot of Unreason was the au¬ 
tocrat of the Christmas-time, Avheu, clothed 
with the same powers as the lord of the 
Feast of Asses in France, he enjoyed the 
right to say Avith impunity whateA^er he 
chose, to AvhomsoeA'er ho pleased, even to 
hooting the minister dui'ing diAune service, 
when the congregation would frequently 
desert the church in a body to join the rois¬ 
tering revelers under his capricious com¬ 
mand. 

Although Epiphanius dates back the cus¬ 
tom of commemorating the birthday of 
Clu-ist to the days of the apostles, its origin 
is to be refeiTed with greater probability to 
the latter x)art of the fourth century. The 
primitive Christians, it is true, celebrated 
the birthdays of Christian martyrs, only they 
selected the day of their death as their real 
birthday—the birthday of their eternal life. 
When, however, Constantine proclaimed 
the Christian faith as the predominating re¬ 
ligion of the Roman empire, the Christian 
Church, relieved from persecution through¬ 
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out both Orient and Occident, began to sol¬ 
emnize, under the aegis of imperial authority, 
Chi’istmas as the birthday of Christ. One 
prominent feature, hoAvever, of Constan¬ 
tine’s political propaganda of Christianity 
Avas the adoption under Christian forms not 
only of pagan rites and ceremonies, but also 
of pagan festivals. In order to reconcile 
heathen coiiA^erts to the new faith, these 
relics of paganism, like antique columns 
transferred fi-om ancient tenix^les to adorn 
Christian churches, were freely incorporated 
into the Christian ceremonial. Thus it was 
that Christmas, though formerly observed on 
the 6th of January, Avas transferred to the 
25th of December, the time of the Roman 
Saturnalia, and became invested with much 
of the paraphernalia of the heathen festiAnl. 
This transfer became the more easy from the 
fact that, although the early Christians had 
fixed upon the 6th of January in their sym¬ 
bolic calendar as the day of Christ’s birth, 
the date could never be satisfactorily deter¬ 
mined. Piper, however, rather curiously 
explains the adoption of the day we now 
celebrate from the fact that the conception 
of the Virgin Mary was supposed to have 
taken place on the day corresponding to the 
creation of the world, which must have been 
upon the 25th of 
March, as the days 
and nights are then 
equal, and conse¬ 
quently that Christ 
must have been 
born on the 25th of 
December. 

The custom thus 
established in the 
Occident spread 
rax)idly, particular¬ 
ly through the ef¬ 
forts of St. Chry¬ 
sostom, who makes 
mention of it in one 
of his sermons as 
early as 386. Fifty 
years later it was 
introduced into 
Egypt. Here, how¬ 
ever, it came into 
collision Avith the 
feast of Epiphany, 
which was ah’eady 
celebrated, as the 
feast of the birth 
and baptism of 
Christ, on the 6th of 
January, the birth¬ 
day of Osiris, the 
Egjqflian sun-god. 

In Germany the 
Christmas holidays 
api)ear to liaA^e been 
substituted for the 
old pagan festival 
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of the “ Twelve 
Nights,” which ex¬ 
tended from the 
25th of December to 
the 6th of January. 

The Twelve Nights 
were religiously ob¬ 
served by numerous 
feasts, aud were re¬ 
garded by the an¬ 
cient Germans as 
among the holiest 
and most solemn of 
their festivals. Re¬ 
garding, in common 
with other pagan 
nations, the active 
forces of nature as 
living personifica¬ 
tions, they symbol¬ 
ized the conflict of 
natural forces by 
the battle of the 
gods and giants. 

Thus in the old 
German mythology 
Winter is repre¬ 
sented as the ice- 
giant, heartless, in¬ 
exorable, the enemy 
of all life, and the 
relentless foe of 
gods and men. By 
the aid of his pow¬ 
erful steed Swadil- 
fari, the all-stiffen¬ 
ing north wind, he 
constructs a formidable castle of ice, which 
threatens to inaugurate the reign of Night 
and Winter, of Darkness and eternal Death. 
Then follows the conflict of giants and 
gods, of Winter with Spring, of North AVind 
with South Wind, until Thor, the god of 
the thunder-storm, demolishes with his 
thunder-stone the castle of the ice-giant, 
when Freija, the beautiful goddess of spring, 
resumes her former sway, and life aud light 
and prosperity return. 

But the restless giants ever invent new 
stratagems to regain their lost supremacy. 
Thrym, the prince of the giants, robs the 
sleeping Thor of his dreaded sledge-hammer, 
and hides it eight leagues under the earth. 
This insures the reign of AA^inter for the 
eight months of the year when the thunder¬ 
storm slumbers, until Thor, accompanied by 
Loki, the spring wind, again demolishes 
with his recaptured hammer the castle of 
the ice-king, when the AVinter Storm is 
again compelled reluctantly to retire. This 
eternal conflict of the ox>posing forces of 
summer and winter frequently occurs un¬ 
der various forms in the German mythol¬ 
ogy, aud constituted one of the most strik¬ 
ing features of the old German poesy, as 
the beautiful legend of Idunna and her ap- 
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pies and the giant Thiassi, in the poem of 
“Edda.” 

In the midst of this struggle of the con¬ 
flicting forces of nature the Germans and 
other Northern peoples celebrated the festi¬ 
val of the Twelve Nights. This festival, as 
already stated, commenced on the 25th of 
December. Though in the depth of mid¬ 
winter, when the ice-king was in the full 
flush of victory, it was nevertheless the 
turning-point in the conflict of natural 
forces. The sun-god having reached the 
goal of the winter solstice, now wheeled his 
fiery steeds, and became the sure precursor 
of the coming victory of light aud life over 
darkness and death. 

But while a pagan festival might be 
transformed into a Christian holiday, there 
was no place in a system of theism, unless 
in its poesy, for the pantheon of pagan gods. 
These were therefore either relegated to 
oblivion, or, metamorphosed into demons, 
witches, and ghosts, are now siqiposed to 
have special power to work mischief, par¬ 
ticularly during the Christmas-time. Hul- 
da, once the producing night of spring, now 
bewitches the distaff of lazy spinner-girls. 
Odin, the god of fecundity, who formerly 
pursued with impetuous ardor the fair and 
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beautiful Freija, now, as the wild huntsman 
of hell, sweeps through the air with his dev¬ 
ilish crew, foretelling future wars or por¬ 
tending coming calamity. The once-re¬ 
splendent Berchta, now a malevolent witch, 
hung with cow-hells and disguised with a 
hori’id wooden mask, has become the bug¬ 
bear of children, as she mutters from house 
to house, 

“ Children or bacon, 

Else I don’t go away.” 

A singular rumor of sea-birds, during the 
nights of November and December, in the 
island of Schonen, is still known as the hunt¬ 
ing of Odin. 

Ill the Bavarian and Styrian Alps the 
Twelve Nights are called “Rumor Nights,” 
on account of their visions of ghosts and 
hobgoblins, when priests and prudent house¬ 
wives, with prayer and invocation, holy-wa¬ 
ter and burning incense, fumigate dwelling 
and outhouse, and sprinlde their cattle with 
salt. Hence these nights were also called 
“Fumigating Nights.” As an additional imo- 
tection against “ witches’ feet” and “ devils’ | 
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paws,” the initials of the holy magicians 
were formerly inscribed upon the door-posts. 
On the dreaded Twelfth-night, when Frau 
Holle, or Berchta, issues with her fearful train 
from her wild mountain home, wdiere she 
dwells among the dead, she is generally pre¬ 
ceded by the faithful Eckhart, an old man 
with a long heard and a white wand, who 
warns every one of her terrible approach. 

There is a jiretty legend related by Von 
Reinsherg in his “ Festliche Jahr” (to which 
we are indebted for much of the material 
and a number of the illustrations for this 
article), that on one occasion the good Eck¬ 
hart met two little children, who, coming 
out of a beer shop with a pot of beer, were 
overtaken by the fearful troop, who di'ank 
all the beer. Having no money to buy 
more, and apprehensive of punishment, they 
cried bitteily, when the faithful Eckhart 
comforted them with the assurance that if 
they would never tell what they had seen, 
their pot would always bo brimful of beer. 
And so it was, until their parents prevailed 
upon the childi'cn to divulge the mysteri¬ 
ous secret, when the 
miraculous gift dis¬ 
appeared. 

As with Christ¬ 
mas as a holiday, 
so with many of 
its characters and 
customs. If not of 
I)agan origin, they 
constitute a curious 
medley of pagan¬ 
ism and Christiani¬ 
ty. This is particu¬ 
larly true among 
the Germans, who 
were strongly at¬ 
tached to their old 
religious ceremo¬ 
nies. =Tho Christ- 
child with his gifts 
and masked attend¬ 
ant all belong to 
the German antiq¬ 
uity. In the pro¬ 
cession of the 
star - singers the 
three kings replace 
the pagan gods. 
Only the names 
have been changed, 
while the custom 
has received the 
rites of a Christian 
baptism. The Ger¬ 
man custom of some 
one going, in a state 
of nudity, at mid¬ 
night on Christ¬ 
mas - eve, to bind 
the fruit trees with 
ropes of straw, or 
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OUARAOTERS IN THE CHRISTMAS PLAYS. 


of frugal housewives sliakiug the crumbs 
from the table-cloth arouud tlieir roots in 
order that they become more fruitful, clear¬ 
ly points to the mysterious influence attrib¬ 
uted by the ancient Germans to the time of 
the Twelve Nights. In the Tyrol the fruit 
trees, for a similar reason, are soundly beat¬ 
en. In Bohemia they are violently shaken 
during the time of the midnight mass; 
wliile in other localities they are regaled 
with the remains of the Christmas supper, 
to which tliey had been previously and spe¬ 
cially invited. 

A similar custom, i)robably of German 
origin, still prevails in some parts of En¬ 
gland. In Devonshire a corn cake and some 
hot cider are carried into the orchard, and 
there offered up to the largest apple-tree as 
the king of the orchard, while those who 
take part in the singular ceremony join lus¬ 
tily in the chorus, 

“ Bear good apples and pears enoiig’— 

Barns full, bags full, sacks full! * 

Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!’’ 

Mistletoe and holly. Yule-log and Yule-can- 
dle, belong to the same category. The mis¬ 
tletoe was regarded by the Druids with re¬ 
ligious veneration, and its berries of pearl, 
as symbolic of i)urity, were associated by 
them with tlie rites of marriage. From this 
the transition was but slight to the lover’s 
kiss beneath its mystic bough during the 
Christmas-tide. At this festive season also 
they kindle bonfires upon the hill-tops. Nor 
must wo forget that our pagan progenitors 
burned a great log and a mammoth candle 
upon the 21st of December, which, being the 
shortest day in the year, was regarded as 
the turning-point in the conflict between 
the contending forces of winter and spring. 

Advent is the herald of Christmas. In 


Protestant as well as Catholic countries 
choristers and school-boys during the holy- 
nights” go from house to house singing songs 
or Christmas carols, with Avhich to usher in 
the auspicious day. In the south of Ger¬ 
many they accompany the singing by knock¬ 
ing at the doors with a little iiammer, or 
throwing pease, beans, or lentils at the Avin- 
dows. Hence the origin of the name of 

knocking nights.” 

In Bohemia, Styria, Carniola, and other 
German provinces it is customary for a num¬ 
ber of persons to associate themselves to¬ 
gether in a dramatic company, and x)erform 
Christmas plays during Advent. The story 
of the SaAdour’s birth, his iiersecution by 
Herod, and the flight of the Holy Family 
into Egypt constitutes the simple plot. The 
dramatis jiersonce, as Av^ell as the performance, 
A^ary someAvhat according to the locality. 
Usually, howcA^er, they consist of the Clirist- 
child, St. Nicholas or St. Peter, St. Joseph 
and tlie Virgin, Herod, the Amrlet Euprecht, 
several angels, together with sliepherds and 
other less conspicuous personages. The 
devil is notably the merriest character in 
the play. Before the representation begins 
he capers about tlirough the village—a sort 
of peripatetic play-bill—furiously bloAAUug 
his horn, and frightening or bantering both 
old and young. During the performance, 
though figuring in the rather humble r61e 
of a messenger, he does not cease to joke 
with the players or rail at the public. A 
handsome youth of the strictest morals is 
usually selected to represent the Virgin 
Mary. 

The rehearsal is usually accompanied by 
a certain rhythmical movement, the players 
going four steps to and fro, so that a metre 
or foot corresponds to every step, and on 
the fourth, which includes the rhyme, the 
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performer turns quickly around. The holy 
personages sing instead of rehearsing their 
parts, but accompany their singing with the 
same rhythmical movement. On the first 
Sunday in Advent the play is inaugurated 
by a solemn procession, headed by the mas¬ 
ter singer bearing a gigantic star, followed 
by the others drawing a large fir-tree orna¬ 
mented with ribbons and apples ; and thus 
they go singing to the large hall where the 
play is to be performed. On arriving at the 
door they form a half circle, and sing the 
star-song; then, after saluting sun, moon, 
and stars, the emperor, the government, and 
the master singer, in the name of all the 
“ herbs and roots that grow in the earth,” 
they enter the hall, and the performance be¬ 
gins. 

The prologue and epilogue are sung by an 
angel. As the whole stage apparatus often 
consists of only a straw-bottomed chair and 
a wooden stool, every change of scene is in¬ 
dicated by a procession of the whole com¬ 
pany singing an appropriate song; after 
which only those who take part in the next 
act remain standing, while the remainder go 
off singing. 

These dramatic representations are often 
very simple, or only fragmentary, consisting, 
it may be, of a troop of boys and girls dis¬ 
guised as shepherds and shepherdesses, who 
go about singing shepherd songs, thus an¬ 
nouncing the approaching advent of our 
Saviour. At other times they are performed 
from house to house, and are associated with 
the distribution of Christmas presents. In 
such cases they are made the occasion of a 
solemn inquest into the conduct of the chil- ' 
dreu, and constitute in Germany—which ap¬ 
pears to be at once the paradise and juirga- 
tory of Christmas-loving juveniles—a poten¬ 
tial auxiliary of pedagogic and parental dis¬ 
cipline. 

The archangel Gabriel, it maybe, first ap¬ 
pears upon the scene, and thus announces 
his advent: 

“ May God give you a happy good-even¬ 
ing ! I am his messenger, sent from angel- 
land. My name is Gabriel. In my hands I 
bear the sceptre which the Son of God has 
given me. On my head I wear the crown 
with which the Son of God has crowned me.” 

Thereupon the Christ-child, wearing a 
gilded paper crown, and carrying a basket 
full of apples and nuts, enters, singing the 
song commencing, 

“ Down from the high heaven I come,” 

and greets the company with a similar salu¬ 
tation. In the course of his song he informs 
the children that the object of his coming is 
to learn whether they have been good and 
obedient, and if they pray and spin dili¬ 
gently.” If so, they are to be rewarded with 
gifts from his golden chariot which stands 
at the door; if not, their backs are to be be¬ 


labored with rods. St. Peter or St. Nicholas, 
as the case may be, is then called in to fur¬ 
nish a faithful account of the children’s de¬ 
portment. If it be St. Nicholas, he enters 
with a long staff or crozier in his hand, and 
a bishop’s mitre of gilt paper upon his head. 
His report is not usually a flattering one. 
On their way from school the children loiter 
in the streets, they tear their books, neglect 
them tasks, and forget to say their prayers; 
and as a penance for all this evil-doing, he 
recommends a liberal application of the rod. 
The Christ-child interposes, almost suppli- 
catiugly. 

Ah, Nicholas, forbear. Spare the little 
child. Spare the young blood!” 

The two then join with the angel in sing¬ 
ing a song, when St. Peter is summoned, who 
promptly enters, jingling his keys. The 
saint, who rather plumes himself on his high 
ofiice of heavenly janitor, carries matters 
with a high haud. He examines the chil¬ 
dren’s copy-books, it may be, bids them 
kneel down and pray, and then, by virtue of 
his high prerogative, pronounces sentence 
upon the unfortunate delinquents, and calls 
upon the black Ruprecht, who stands wait¬ 
ing outside the door, to execute his orders. 

“ Riiperus, Ruperus, enter! 

The children will not be obedient.” 

The frightful bugbear, dressed in fur, and 
covered with chains, with blackened face 
and fiery eyes, and a long red tongue pro¬ 
truding out of his mouth, stumbles over the 
threshold, brandishing an enormous birch, 
and as he falls headlong into the room, roars 
out to the children, Can you pray ?” MTiere- 
upou they fitll upon their knees and repeat 
their prayers at the top of their voices. The 
five heavenly visitors, standing in a half cir¬ 
cle, then sing another song or two descrip¬ 
tive of the heavenly joys, or freighted with 
wholesome advice to both children and i^ar- 
ents. The latter give them in return a few 
farthings, while the Christ-child scatters ap¬ 
ples and nuts here and there upon the floor 
for the further edification of the children, 
and then Christ-child, St. Nicholas, St. Peter, 
the archangel Gabriel, and devil exeunt. 

St. Nicholas, as all the world knows, is 
the patron of children, with whom he is the 
most popular saint in the calendar. Bishop 
of Myra, in Lycia, in the time of Constantine 
the Great, if we are to credit the Roman 
breviary, he supplied three destitute maid¬ 
ens with dowries by secretly leaving a mar¬ 
riage-portion for each at their window. 
Hence the popular fiction that he is the j)ur- 
veyor of presents to children on Christmas- 
eve. He usually makes his appearance as 
an old man with a venerable beard, and 
dressed as a bishop, either riding a white 
horse or an ass, and carrying a large basket 
on his arm, and a bundle of rods in his hand. 
In some parts of Bohemia he appears dressed 
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up in a sheet instead of a sur¬ 
plice, with a crushed inllow 
on his head instead of a mitre. 

On his calling out, ‘‘’Wilt thou 
pray?” all the childi’en fall 
upon their knees, whereupon 
he lets fall some fruit upon the 
floor and disappears. In this 
manner he goes from house to 
house, sometimes ringing a 
bell to announce his arrival, 
visits the nurseries, inquires 
into the conduct of the chil¬ 
dren, praises or 'admonishes 
them, as the case may he, dis¬ 
tributing sweetmeats or rods 
accordingly. 

St. Nicholas is the Santa 
Claus of Holland, and the 
Samiklaus of Switzerland, 
and the Sbnner Khls of Hel¬ 
goland. In the Vorarlberg he 
is known as Zemmiklas, who 
threatens to i)ut naughty chil¬ 
dren into his hay-sack; in 
Nether Austria as Niklo, or 
Niglo, who is followed by a 
masked servant called Krampns; while in 
the Tyrol he goes by the name of the Holy 
Man,” and shares the patronage of his office 
with St. Lucy, who distributes gifts among 
the girls, as he among the boys. Sometimes 
he is accompanied by the Christ-child. 

In many parts of Switzerland, Gc^rraany, 
and the Netherlands St. Nicholas still dis¬ 
tributes his presents on St. Nicholas’s Eve— 
the 5th of December—instead of on Christ- 
mas-eve. In the Netherlands and adjoining 
pi'ovinces he is especially popular, and is 
perhaps the only saint who has maintained 
his full credit, even among the Protestants. 
For days previous to his expected advent 
busy housewives have been secretly con¬ 
spiring with the bakers in gilding nuts, 
cakes, and gingerbread, and torturing pastry, 
2 )repared with flour, sugar, honey, spices, 
and sweetmeats, into the most fantastical 
forms, from which the good saint may fi'om 
time to time replenish his supplies. As to 
the children, St. Nicholas or Siinder Klaas 
is the burden of their 2 )rayers, the 8tax)lo of 
their dreams, and the inspiration of their 
songs. As they importune him to let fall 
from the chimney-top some i)retty gift into 
their little aprons, they go on singing with 
childish fervor, 

“ Siinder Klaas du gode Bloot! 

Breng’ mi Niiot nn Zuckerbrod, 

Nicht to veel nn nich to minn 
Smiet in mine Schorten in!” 

In Belgium, on the eve of the good bish¬ 
op’s aerial voyage in his imstoral visitation 
of his bishoj)ric of chimney-to 2 )s, the chil¬ 
dren ])olish their shoes, and after filling them 
with hay, oats, or carrots for the saint’s white 
horse, they put them on a table, or set them 


in the fire-place. The room is then carefully 
closed and the door lacked. Next morning 
it is ojjened in the iiresence of the assembled 
household, when, dictxi! the furniture 

is found to be turned topsy-turvy, while the 
little shoes, instead of horse’s forage, are 
filled with sweetmeats and toys for the good 
children, and with rods for the bad ones. In 
some places wmoden or China shoes, stock¬ 
ings, baskets, cups and saucers, and even 
bundles of hay, are placed in the chimney, 
or by the side of the bed, or in a corner of 
the room, as the favorite receptacles of St. 
Nicholas’s presents. 

In France, though New-Year’s is generally 
observed rather than Christmas for the dis¬ 
tribution of i^resents, it is the Jhus hamlmi 
who comes with a convoy of angels loaded 
with books and toys with which to fill the 
exjiectant little shoes, that tiny hands have 
so carefully arranged in the fire-place. In 
Alsace he is represented by a young maiden 
dressed in white, with hair of lamb’s wool 
hanging down ui)on her shoulders, and her 
face wiiiteued with flour, while on her head 
she wears a crowni of gilt paper set round 
with burning tapers. In one hand she holds 
a silver bell, in the other a basket full of 
sweetmeats. She is the messenger of joy to 
all children, but that joy is usually changed 
into terror on the appearance of Hans Trapp, 
the Alsacian Ru^mecht. The bugbear, on 
entering, demands in a hoarse voice which 
of the childi:en have not been obedient, 
w'alkiug up toward them in a threatening 
manner, while they, trembling and crying, 
seek to hide themselves as best they may 
from the impending storm. But the Christ- 
child intercedes for them, and, upon their 
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promising to become better in tlae future, ' 
leads them up to the brilliantly illuminated 
Christmas-tree loaded with imesents, which 
soon make them oblivious of the frightful 
Hans Trapp. 

Ill the Erzgebirge it is St. Peter who, 
dressed as a bishop, and accompanied by 
the dreadful Ruprecht, is impatiently ex¬ 
pected by the children on Christmas-eve. 
The character of his visit does not differ 
materially from that of the Christ-child, 
only that, on leaving, he delivers a short 
sermon, lays on the table a rod dipped in 
chalk, and then departs as noiselesslj’' as he 


came. The children, relieved from the pres¬ 
ence of Ruprecht, now breathe free again. 
They hasten to take off their shoes, polish 
them, and then tie them together, when the 
most daring among them, after listening if 
Niglo’s bell has ceased tinkling, runs out 
into the garden and puts them under a 
bush. The others, plucking np courage, 
follow his example. They now pass the 
time until the clock strikes ten in telling 
stories, in which the black Ruprecht plays 
a principal part, when, having reconnoi¬ 
tred the situation through the key-hole to 
see that the coast is clear, they go noise- 
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lessly on tiptoe to tlieir shoes under the 
bush, to find them filled with apples, nuts, 
and all sorts of sweetmeats. 

From what precedes, it will appear that the 
'bugbear Ruprecht, under different names and 
disguises, plays a conspicuous part among 
German-speaking populations in the Christ¬ 
mas festivities. In the Tyrol the terrible 
Klaubauf accompanies St. Nicholas, who 
kidnaps naughty children and stows them 
away in his basket. In Lower Austria it 
is the frightful Krampus, with his claukiug 
chains and horrible devil’s mask, who, not- 
withstaudiiig his gilded nuts and apples, 
gingerbread and toys, which he carries in 
his basket, is the' terror of the nursery. In 
the Bohemian Netherlands Rumpauz figures 
as the bugbear in the train of the Christ- 
child. Three young men disguise them¬ 
selves, one as an angel, another as the devil, 
and the third as a he-goat. The latter 
catches and holds wicked children, who do 
not say their prayers, upon his horns, in 
order that the devil may beat them with 
his rod. In Alsace Ruprecht, as already in-1 


timated, is represented by Hans Trapp. In 
Suabia the Clirist-child is accompanied by 
the Pelzmaert, who caiTies an old bell, and 
an eartlien pot containing the presents; 
while throughout Northern Germany it is 
customary in the rural districts for a black- 
b(5arded j^easant, wrapped in straw, to go 
from house to house asking the children if 
they know how to pray, rewarding those 
who can with gingerbread, apples, and nuts, 
and punishing unmercifully those who can 
not. In Hanover, Holstein, and Mecklen¬ 
burg he is known as Cliis. In Silesia his 
name is Joseph. 

Sometimes the Christmas bugbear carries 
a rod, at the end of wliich is fastened a sack 
full of ashes, with which he beats the chil¬ 
dren, and is therefore called Ashy Claws. 
At others he rides a white horse, called in 
some localities the Spanish stallion,” and 
not unfrequently ho is accompanied by a 
bear wrapped in straw. On the island of 
Usedom three figures belong to the proces¬ 
sion of Ruprecht. One wi’apped in straw 
bears the rod and cinder-bag, or ash-sack. 
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The second appears as the rider of the “ Span¬ 
ish stallion.” The third carries the Klap- 
perhock. This consists of a pole over wliich 
is drawn a buckskin. To the extremity of 
the pole a rani’s head is attached, from the 
nether jaw of which a cord passes through 
the upper jaw and thence into the throat, so 
that when the bearer pulls the cord the 
jaws rattle or clatter. With this Klapper- 
bock, which in Denmark, under the name 
of the Julhock or Yule-buck, is the unfail¬ 
ing* accompaniment of the Yule-time, they 
threaten and frighten the children. In the 


Harz a similar scarecrow, called the Haber- 
sack, consists of a hay-fork, between the 
prongs of which a broom is attached so as 
to present the appearance of a head with 
horns, while the body is made* up of a sheet 
with a man under it. 

In former times there was also a female 
bugbear. In Lower Austria she was called 
the Budelfrau. In Suabia it was the Berch- 
tel, who chastised children that did not spin 
diligently with rods, but rewarded the in¬ 
dustrious with dried pears, apples, and nuts. 
In the environs of Augsburg the Buzebercht, 
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with her blackened face and streaming hair 
and flaunting rags, accomxjanied St. Nicho¬ 
las, besmearing every one she met with the 
contents of her starch-pot; while in the 
Bohmerwalde, or Bohemian Forest, St. Lucy, 
under the form of a goat covered with a 
sheet, through which the horns project, is 
to this day the terror of lazy or undutiful 
children. 

On SylvesteFs-day or New-YeaFs Eve the 
procession of the ^‘Spanish stallion,” cinder- 
bag, and Klapperbock is supplemented in 
Faterland by the Wepelrot. This consists of 
a wheel made of willow, in the centre of 
which there is a gilded oruameut that flashes 
like a star. At the extremity of the spokes 
on the extenor of the rim there is a suc¬ 
cession of spikes, upon which apples are 
stuck. Just after midnight the bearer 
throws it into the house of his lady-love, 
demanding a token in return. He then flres 
a i)istol, and runs away at the top of his 
speed, pursued by the inmates of the house, 
who, if he is caught and brought back, com- 
X)ol him to drink Jioticasser, and ride astride 
of the pot-hanger. Christmas masks of a 
* somewhat similar character are in vogue in 
Naples, and, unless we are mistaken, also in 
Sicily. 

Time would fail to speak of the many sin¬ 
gular customs and quaint sux^erstitious asso¬ 
ciated with the Christmas holidays. In 
some places, as in Suabia, it is customary 
for maidens, inquisitive as to their xnospect- 
ive lovers, to draw a stick of wood out of a 
heap to see whether he will be long or short, 
crooked or straight. At other times they 
wdll x>our melted lead into cold water, and 
from the figures formed will prognosticate 
the trade or profession of their future hus¬ 
bands. If they imagine they see a xflane, or 
last, or a pair of shears, it signifies that he 
is to be a carxienter, or shoe-maker, or tailor; 
while a hammer or pickaxe indicates a smith 
or a common laborer. The maidens of Pful- 
lingen, when they wish to ascertain which 
of them will first become a wife, form a cir¬ 
cle, and place in their midst a blindfolded 
gander, and the one to whom ho goes first 
Avill soon be a bride; while the Tyrolese 
X)easants, on the knocking nights,” listen 
at the baking ovens, and if they hear music, 
it signifies an early wedding, but if the ring¬ 
ing of bells, it forebodes the death of the 
listener. Among many others a favorite 
method of forecasting the future is to sit 
upon the floor and throw one’s shoe with the 
foot over the shoulder, and then to predict 
from the x^osition it assumes w'hat is about 
to trausx^ire. 

The superstition that cattle kneel at mid¬ 
night on Christmas-eve, in recognition of 
the anniversary of the Saviour’s birth, is still 
said to exist even in some parts of England; 
while the belief that water drawn at twelve 
o’clock on Christmas-night is miraculously 


turned into wine is no less wddely diffused. 
In Mecklenburg it is not allowable to call 
certain animals by their right names, and 
he who does not say ‘‘ long tail,” for exam¬ 
ple, for fox, x^ays a forfeit. 

In Poland, and elsewhere, it is believed 
that on Christmas-night the heavens are 
ox^ened, and the scene of Jacob’s ladder is re¬ 
enacted, but it is only permitted to the saints 
to see it. Throughout Northern Germany 
the tables are sxn-ead and lights left burning 
during the entire night, that the Virgin 
Mary, and the angel who passes when every 
body sleeps, may find something to eat. In 
certain parts of Austria thej^ x^^^t caudles in 
the windows, that the Christ-child may not 
stumble in x^^issing through the village. 
There is also a wide-sxn’ead opinion that a 
X)ack of wmlves, which were no other than 
wicked men transformed into wolves, com¬ 
mitted great havoc ux^on Christmas-night. 
Taking advantage of this sux)erstitiou, it was 
not unusual for rogues disginsed in wolf¬ 
skins to attack honest x>eople, rifle their 
houses, sack their cellars, and driuk or steal 
all th^ir beer. As a specific charm, no doubt, 
against these wolfish dex)redations, it was 
customary in Austria, up to a recent date, 
after high mass on Christmas-night, to sing 
in a particular tone, to the sound of the 
large bell, the chapter of the generation of 
Jesus Clnist. , 

The Christmas-tree is doubtless of Ger¬ 
man origin. Though in its x^rosent form it 
is comparatively of recent date, yet its pagan 
prototype enjoyed a very high antiquity. 
The early Germans conceived of the world 
as a great tree whose roots were hidden deep 
under the earth, but whose top, flourishing in 
the midst of Walhalla, the old German para¬ 
dise, nourished the she-goat upon whose milk 
fallen heroes restored themselves. Yggdna- 
fil was the name of this tree, and its memory 
was still green long after Christianity had 
been introduced into Germany, when much 
of its symbolic character was transferred to 
the Christmas-tree. At first fitted ux) during 
the Twelve Nights in honor of Berchta, the 
goddess of spring, it was subsequently trans¬ 
ferred to the birthday of Christ, who, as the 
God-man, is become the “ resurrection and the 
life.” The evergreen fir-tree^ an emblem of 
spring-time, became the symbol of an eternal 
spring. The burning lights were to adum¬ 
brate Him who is the “ light of the world,” 
and the gifts to remind us that God, in giv¬ 
ing His only Son for the world^s redemption, 
conferred upon us the most priceless of all 
gifts. This symbolism extended also to the 
most usual of Christmas presents, ax^xdes and 
nuts; the former being considered as an em¬ 
blem of youth, the latter as a profound sym¬ 
bol of spring, while the boy’s legs” relate 
to Saturn, wlio devoured his own children, 
and the Kropfel to the thunder-stone of Thor. 

Until within the century the 
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Cliristmas-tree ■was regarrlod as a dislinct- 
ive Protestant cnstoin. The Reformers, in 
order to separate tliemselves more complete¬ 
ly from the Catholic Church, dispensed with 
its rites, ceremonies, and customs, and those 


of the Christmas holidays among the rest. 
Tlie Krippe, or holy manger, wliich was con¬ 
sidered a distinctively Catholic institution, 
strangely enough, was supplanted by an old 
pagan custom of immemorial antiquity and 
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kindred significance. To invest the festi¬ 
val with additional importance in the eyes of 
children, the distribution of holiday presents 
was transferred from the 5th to the 24th 
of December, or frmn St. Nicholas’s Eve to 
Cliristmas-eve. Such was its origin. Now 
the Christmas-tree, radiant with light and 
loaded with its rich variety of golden fruit, 
is not only to he found every where through¬ 
out Germany, hut has taken root and become 
acclimated from the Alps to the Ural, and 
from the Kiolen to the Ai)enuines; beneath 
Italian suns and amidst Lapland snows; 
alike on the hanks of the Neva and the Po, 
the Mississippi and the Tliames—in truth, 
wherever Gennan civilization has penetrated 
or German Protestantism prevails. 

The pi'esepio, or manger, has, however, 
maintained its pre-eminence in Roman Cath¬ 
olic countries. It is said to owe its origin 
to St. Francis, who constructed the first on^ 
in 1223. Subsequently the custom sju-ead 
throughout Italy, and afterward Germany 
and the Netherlands. The presepn vary in 
size and expensiveness from the rude wood¬ 


en figures of the Alpine goat-herd, cut out 
with his owm hands during the long winter 
evenings, to the pretentious representation 
of the wealthy burgher, with its exquisite 
' carving and gilding, velvet drai)ery and cloth 
of gold, costing thousands of crowns. In 
many churches the whole parish contribute 
to the expense of fitting up the 
while moribund misers do not forget to en¬ 
dow it with a legacy in their last will and 
testament. 

One of these representations in a church 
of the Capuchins near by has become more 
familiar to the younger members of our 
household than the Christmas-stocking scene 
around the old familiar fireside. The Holy 
Family occupy the foreground. In the man¬ 
ger reposes the Bambino, over whom St. 
Joseph, holding a bouquet, and the Virgin, 
dressed in satin and lace, with blue veil and 
silver crowm, bend admiringly. Around kneel 
sundry shepherds in the act of adoration; 
wJiile overhead, angels with golden wings 
lloat among the clouds and chant the Gloria 
in ExceUis. A silver star with its comet-like 
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trail directs the approach of the Eastern 
magi, who, with their brilliant retinue of 
horsemen and attendants, dazzle the eyes of 
the juvenile spectators with their Oriental 
pomp and pageantry. Here a ragged beg¬ 
gar stretches out a beseeching palm, and 
there a devout hermit kneels before a rustic 
chapel. In the background rise the mount¬ 
ains, dotted with villas and chalets, with 
flocks of sheep and goats grazing here and 
there upon their grassy slopes, while peas¬ 
ants are every where seen approaching, bear¬ 
ing the products of the farm, the dairy, and 
the chase as their 8imi)le offerings to the 
new-born child. Just opposite a tribune 
has been erected, from which dapper little 
boys and dainty little girls, gi’eatly to the 
edification of indulgent parents, recite, or 
rather intone, selections of poetry and prose 
appropriate to the festive occasion. 

In some places in Bohemia they use the 
Krippe, or manger, as the receptacle of the 
presents which the Christ - child, drawn 
through the air by four milk-white horses, 
is fabled to bring in his chariot laden with 
all sorts of toys and sweetmeats. So, too, 
the representation is frequently accompa¬ 
nied with dramatic performances, styled 
Krippenspiele, or manger plays. In the Bo¬ 
hemian Forest the Christ-child, after an¬ 
nouncing his ax)proach in the deepening 
twilight by the tinkling of his little bell, 
throws in the children’s Christmas presents 
through the partially opened door, or else, in 
token of displeasure, he substitutes a rod, or 
a handful of pease, the former suggestive of 
punishment, the latter of penance. The 
kneeling on pease during prayer appears to 
be still in some Catholic countries a tavorite 
method of doing penance, and an Italian 
friend relates as an unpleasant item of his 
boyhood’s experience that it was formerly a 
cherished mode of administering discipline 
in the schools. 

The Bambino is the Santa Claus of Italy. 
It is not unusual, however, among the Ital¬ 
ians for the children to accompany their 
parents in their “shopping” during the 
week preceding Christmas, with a view of 
selecting their own presents. Meanwhile 
the streets are transformed into fairs, and 
every public square becomes a bazar. Then 
there is the presepio in the churches and 
iwivate families, and the midnight mass on 
Christmas - eve, when the Bambino, held up 
in front of the high altar by the officiating 
priest, is devoutly kissed by the faithful, 
while old and young emulate the choir in 
singing that beautiful pastoral hymn, com¬ 
mencing, 

“ Fra r orrklo rigor cli stagion cruda 
Nacesti mio Gesu nella capanna.” 

Of the services in the churches, however, it 
is not our purpose to speak, unless incident¬ 
ally, as our main object has been to illustrate 
Christmas in its social aspects. 


One of the x^rincipal features of the holiday 
is the grand Christmas dinner, which begins 
early and lasts late, so that Christmas-night 
in Italy is fairly entitled to the not very ele¬ 
gant epithet of FoUbauebsabend as applied by 
the Holsteiners to their Christmas meal aft¬ 
er the midnight mass. The rich feast right 
royally, and the poor, who can afford to eat 
meat but once a year, must have it for the 
Christmas dinner. In anticipation of this, 
it is customary for every one who has tinned 
a hand for you during the year to call upon 
you in advance of the Christmas holidays for 
their buona festa. It is simply a generaliza¬ 
tion of what is true of our newspaiDer carriers 
on New-Year’s Day. This a resident foreign¬ 
er especially finds out to his sorrow. If he 
be a consul, so much the worse. He is not 
only expected to fee his own employes, but 
those of the health office, of the captain of 
the port, of the prefect, of the chief of police— 
in fact, of all the authorities with whom he 
has held official intercourse. Then come the 
telegraph messenger, the penny postman, the 
scavenger, the washer-woman, the baker’s 
boy, who alone returns you an equivalent 
by bringing you a pane dolcc, together with 
the servants of your friends, where you have 
called frequently, especially if you have 
dined with them at any time during the 
year. The buona festa varies from two to 
fifty francs, and occasionally more. Some¬ 
times, instead of calling in person, the more 
aristocratic, as the portiers of the Bourse, 
will send you their carte de visite, with the 
compliments of the season, but they would 
consider it as rather a grim joke it* you were 
simply to send yours in return. 

A similar custom prevails in England. 
The bellman goes round at midnight ring¬ 
ing his bell, and rattling off a stanza or two, 
for the gratuity which he confidently antic¬ 
ipates; while watchmen, firemen, rate-col¬ 
lectors, postmen, chimney-sweeps, street 
scavengers, the errand-boys of your baker, 
butcher, poultry merchant, and green-grocer, 
even to the hired singers in the churches, 
all expect their Christmas-box. 

In Spain Christmas is observed, we under¬ 
stand, very much as it is in Italy, the Christ¬ 
mas dinner playing a very conspicuous part. 
In Russia, though St. Nicholas is a special 
favorite, and they have the Christmas-tree, 
and services in the churches, all special cer¬ 
emonies are reserved for the Easter holidays 
and Epiphany. 

On the other hand, throughout the Scan¬ 
dinavian countries, the Yule-time is the gay¬ 
est and merriest season of the year. It 
begins on Christmas and continues until 
Elpiphany, and is given up, for the most part, 
to feasting, dancing, and merry-making. 
During this time no heavy work is to be 
! done. The watch-dog is unchained. The 
1 cattle receive an extra allowance of fodder, 
i and the birds some generous handfuls of 
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seed. In the rural 
districts the tables 
are spread and left 
standing, loaded 
with the substan¬ 
tial good cheer of 
the season, together 
with the indispen¬ 
sable national dish¬ 
es, Yule-groats and 
Yule-buck or Yule- 
boar — a species of 
bread, on which is 
rejiresented a boar 
or ram. Every visit¬ 
or is expected to 
partake of some¬ 
thing, otherwise he 
is believed to take 
away with him the 
Yule-joy. In many 
places the floor of 
the festive hall is 
strewn with rye 
straw, called Yule- 
straw, which pos¬ 
sesses the miracu¬ 
lous property of 
preserving poultry 
from witchcraft and 
cattle from distem¬ 
per. Over'the din¬ 
ing-table hangs sus¬ 
pended from the 
ceiling an orna¬ 
mental straw cock. 

The family go sing¬ 
ing to and from the 
table, while a light 
is left burning the 
entire night, and 

should it accidentally go out, some one in the 
house will surely die during the coming year. 

In Lapland and Norway it is still custom¬ 
ary to set out a cake in the snow as a Christ¬ 
mas offering, intended originally, in all prob¬ 
ability, to propitiate some pagan divinity, 
as it dates back to the times of Thor the 
Thunderer. Nor must we omit to speak of 
the Yule-club, which was formerly suspend¬ 
ed by a ribbon over the table, to be played 
by the guests in order to decide about the 
drink, nor of the Yule-cock, a cock made of 
the Yule-straw, which was played in a simi¬ 
lar manner. 

In Sweden and Denmark the Julklapp, or 
Christmas-box, inclosed in innumerable 
wrappers, and labeled with the name of the 
person for whom it is intended, is suddenly 
thrown into the room by some unseen, mys¬ 
terious messenger, who accompanies it with 
a loud rap upon the door. No little ingenu¬ 
ity is frequently exhibited in the selection 
of the envelope inclosing the present. Some¬ 
times an elegant vase is inclosed in a mon¬ 
ster bale, or a costly brooch in a great straw 
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boot, or some valuable ornament in an earth¬ 
enware hen. During the evening all sorts 
of messengers, in all possible and impossible 
disguises, some in masks, some in female at¬ 
tire, some as cripples on crutches, others as 
postilions on horseback, hurry hither and 
thither, and deliver the presents in the most 
unexpected and mysterious manner. The 
Yule-klapp is not uufrequently accompanied 
by a biting epigram or satirical allusion, like 
the valentine. Thus, a lady extravagantly 
fond of dress is liable to be presented with 
a ridiculously dressed doll, or a newly mar¬ 
ried couple who are rather demonstrative in 
their billing and cooing with a pair of young 
turtle-doves. 

In the larger towns and cities, as in Stock¬ 
holm, they hold a great fair. The shops are 
richly decorated and splendidly illuminated. 
There are family reunions, wdiere children 
receive their presents and adults their Yule- 
klapps, while in the midst of the festive scene 
rises a Christmas-tree with its rich burden 
ot flowers, fruits, and sw’eetineats, and brill¬ 
iant with burning wax-lights. 
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BRINOING IN THE HOAR’S HEAD. 


Cliristmas in England is scarcely the shad¬ 
ow of its former merry, brilliant self, when 
all classes of society, united aronnd a com¬ 
mon banquet - table, indulged in the most 
unrestrained joviality and merriment. The 
wassaiH bowl, that once x)layed so conspicu¬ 
ous a part at the Christmas banquet, has 
become obsolete, while the old-time toasts 
of Drine heil,^ or “ Was from which 

the bowl derives its name,has given place to 
the modern ‘‘ Come, here’s to you,” or “ I’ll 
pledge you.” Then, too, the singing of 
Christmas carols, which was once so popular 
even at court, has greatly fallen into disuse, 
and is now imncip.ally confined to the lower 
classes. Even the traditional mistletoe, 
around which gathers so much of poesy and 
romance, and under which coy maidens co- 
quettishly courted the kiss of their present 
or prospective lovers, now excluded from the 
churches as a relic of paganism, has been 
banished by slow degrees from its high post 
lof favor; while the Yule-block, or Christmas- 


* ITassaf^warm afe with apples floatiiig therein. 


log, with its warm 
welcome, extend¬ 
ing even to the 
poor and the stran¬ 
ger as they gath¬ 
ered around the 
hospitable board, 
is being gradual¬ 
ly supplanted by 
the Christmas-tree, 
whose introduction 
into England is 
comparatively of 
recent date. 

But if the Lord 
of Misrule has been 
the loser, Chris¬ 
tian civilization has 
been the gainer, in 
a more rational 
observance of the 
Christmas festivi¬ 
ties in England. 
The Christmas-tree 
sheds its mellow 
radiance over a 
more quiet but 
not less enjoyable 
scene. Churches 
and home sanctu¬ 
aries robe them¬ 
selves in evergreen 
holly, ivy, and lau¬ 
rel. Generous ra¬ 
tions of beef and 
bread are distrib¬ 
uted to the jiarish 
poor on Christmas- 
eve by jeweled 
hands, while the 
Christmas bells 
still ring out their silvery ehimes on the 
crisp morning air joyfully and cheerfull 3 ^ 
Nor is there wanting a spicy flavor of the 
old-time feasting and frolic, when there 

“w'as brought in the lusty brawn 
By old blue-coated serving man; 

Then the grim boar’s head frowned on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary, 

«»****♦ 

While round the merry wassail bowl. 

Garnished with ribbons, blithe did trowl.” 

To say nothing of the roast beef and plum¬ 
pudding, Christmas pies,furmity,^ and snap¬ 
dragons, the Yule-log and the mistletoe have 
not finally abdicated, while the boar’s head, 
decorated with rosemary or prickly holly, 
maintains its place at the English Christmas 
dinner, and is still served up in great state 
at the royal Christmas table. 

The bringing in of the boar’s head” was 
formerly attended with no little ceremony. 
At Oxford it was carried in by the strongest 
of the guardsmen, singing a Christmas carol, 


* A kind of thick and highly flavored barley-water. 
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and preceded by a forester, a huntsman, and 
a couple of pages dressed in silk and carry¬ 
ing the indispensable mustard, which at that 
time was regarded not only as a great lux¬ 
ury, but an infallible digester. The follow¬ 
ing celebrated carol of the ^‘Boar’s Head’^ 
may be found in the book of “ Christmasse 
Carolles” published in 1521 by Wynkyn de 
Warde: 

“ Caput apri defero, 

Reddens laudcs Domino. 

The bore’s head in hande bring I, 

With garlandes gay and rosemary, 

I pray you all synge merely, 

Qui estis in convivio. 

“ The bore’s head, I understande, 

Is the chefe servyce in this lande. 

Loke wherever it be fande, 

Servite cum cantico. 

“ Be gladde, lordes, both more and lasse. 

For this hath ordayned our stewarde. 

To chere you all this Christmasse, 

The bore’s head with mustarde.” 

A somewhat similar custom appears to have 
prevailed in Genoa in the times of the 
Dorias, since we learn from Carbone that a 
boar decorated with branches of laurel, and 
accomj^anied by trumpeters, was annually 
presented to the Doria family by the Abbot 
of San Antonio at Prd, at mid-day of the 24th 
of December. 

Formerly the Yule-log, a huge section of 
the birch, wms cut from a tree selected on 
Candlemas-day, which so late as the time 
of Queen'Elizabeth was the last day of the 
Christmas holidays. On the following 
Christmas-eve it was dragged in and placed 
upon the hearth with great ceremony, the 
merry-makers pulling with a will, and sing¬ 
ing the while the modernized Christmas 
carol commencing, 

“ Come, bring with a noise. 

My merrie, merrie boys, 

The Christmas-log to the firing.” 

It was then kindled with a brand from last 
year’s Christmas fire, which, if it was not 
thus kept continually burning, still linked 
the merry-making of one Christmas-time to 
that of another. 

In Ramsgate, Kent, and the Isle of Thanet, 
the custom styled ^‘hodeniug-” is still in 
vogue. The hoden,” which appears to be 
a cross between the ‘Svhite horse” and the 
Klapperbock of the Germans, is accompanied 
by a number of youths in fantastic dress, 
who go round from door to door ringing 
bells and singing Christmas carols. 

The Clu’istmas mummers^ that carry us 
back to the old Morality Plays, the origin 
of the modern English drama, may yet 
be found in Cornwall and Gloucestershire. 
The players are for the most part plow-boys 
or country bumpkins,” variously masked 
and grotesquely dressed, who, tricked out 
with swords and gilt paper hats, go about 
on Christmas-eve from house to house, and, 
wherever received, giving a rude dramatic 
performance styled a Mystery. 

VoL. XLVI.—No. 2T2.—1 7 


Until the time of Charles I. it was cus¬ 
tomary in England to proceed in solemn 
state and x)resent the king and queen with 
a branch of the celebrated Glastonbury 
thorn, which was said to bud on Christmas- 
eve and blossom on Christmas morning. A 
popular legend relates that this thorn-bush, 
which once fiourished in the church-yard of 
Glastonbury Abbey, but was subsequently 
cut down during the time of the civil wars, 
was a shoot of the staff of Joseph of Arima- 
thea, stuck into the ground with his own 
hands; that it immediately took root and 
put forth leaves, and the day following was 
covered all over with snow-white blossoms, 
and that it thus continued to bloom for a 
long series of years, great numbers of people 
visiting it annually to witness the miracle. 
When, however, in 1753, a shoot of the Glas¬ 
tonbury thorn in Buckinghamshire refused 
to blossom, though thousands of spectators 
with lights and lanterns had assembled as 
usual to see it, the people declared there¬ 
upon that the 25th of December, new style, 
was not the true Christmas, and refused to 
observe it as such, most of all as the white¬ 
thorn continued to blossom on the 5th of 
January as usual. To put an end to the 
dispute, the clergy of the neighborhood is¬ 
sued an order that both days, old style and 
new, were to be similarly kept. 

Our limited space will not permit us to 
speak of Christmas customs in Scotland, 
which, however—making due allowance for 
difference in temperament—are quite simi¬ 
lar to those of England. There are the Yule- " 
log and carol singers, the mummers, or 
guisarts, the mince-pies and plum porridge, 
with the added ^^Yule-dow” and ^^wad 
shooting.” Nor may we, for the same rea¬ 
son, enlarge upon those of the Emerald Isle, 
where ^^purty colleens” seek four-leaved 
shamrocks on Christmas-ave;” where the 
haggard banshee, sure precursor of impend¬ 
ing evil, with wrinkled visage and great 
melancholy eyes, and white hair streaming 
in the wind, sweeps thi’ough the glen or 
gleams out of the darkness; where parish 
priests brew the whisky punch and bless it 
with a grace, while the lads and the lasses 
^^fut” the merry jig with mirthful uproar, 
until the burning lights grow pale and the 
glowing peat burns low. 

Of Christmas in the New World we need 
not speak at all, since its customs, for the 
most part, have been transplanted from the 
Old. Even the negroes of Jamaica elect 
themselves a king and queen of misrule, and 
indulge in Christmas masks and mummers. 
Our own Christmas-tree comes from Ger¬ 
many, our Santa Claus from Holland; the 
Christmas stocking from Belgium or France; 
while the MeiTy Christmas and happy New- 
Year” was the old English greeting shouted 
from window to street, and from street back 
to window, in the long, long ago.” 
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A SIMPLETON. 

A STORY OF THE DAY. 
By CHARLES reADE. 


CHAPTER VII. 

HRISTOPHER STAINES came back 
looking pained and disturbed. There,” 
said he, I feared it would come to this. I 
have quarreled with Uncle Philip.” 

Oh! how could you ?” 

“ He affronted me.” 

'‘What about?” 

" Never you mind. Don^t let us say aiiy 
thing more about it, darling. It is a pity, 
a sad pity—he was a good friend of mine 
once.” 

He paused, entered what had passed in his 
diary, and then sat down with a gentle ex¬ 
pression of sadness on his manly features. 
Rosa hung about him, soft and pitying, till 
it cleared away, at all events for the time. 

Next day they went together to clear the 
goods Rosa had purchased. While the list 
was being made out in the office, in came the 
fair-haired boy with a ten-pound note in his 
very hand. Rosa caught sight of it and 
turned to the auctioneer with a sweet, pity¬ 
ing face : " Oh! Sir, surely you will not take 
all that money from him, poor child, for a 
rickety old chair.” 

The auctioneer stared with amazement at 
her simplicity, and said, " What would the 
vendors say to me?” 

She looked distressed, and said, "Well, 
then, really we ought to raise a subscription, 
poor thing!” 

" Why, ma’am,” said the auctioneer, " he 
isn’t hurt: the article belonged to his mother 
and her sister; the brother-in-law isn’t on 
good terms; so he demanded a public sale. 
She will get back four pun ten out of it.” 
Here the clerk put in his word. " And there’s 
five pounds paid, I forgot to tell you.” 

" Oh! left a deposit, did he ?” 

" No, Sir. But the Laughing Hyena gave 
you five pounds at the end of the sale.” 

"The Laughing Hyena, Mr. Jones ?” 

" Oh! beg pardon: that is what we call 
him in the room. He has got such a cuiious 
laugh.” 

" Oh! I know the gent. He is a retired 
doctor. I wish he’d laugh less and buy more: 
and he gave you five pounds toward the 
young gentleman’s arm-chair! Well, I 
should as soon have expected blood horn a 
flint. You have got five pounds to pay. Sir: 
so now the chair will cost your mamma ten 
shillings. Give liim the order and the 
change, Mr. Jones.” 

Christopher and Rosa talked this over in 
the room while the men were looking out 
their purchases. " Come,” said Rosa j " now 


I forgive him sneering at me; his heart is 
not really hard, you see.” Staines, on the 
contrary, was very angry. "What!” he 
cried, "pity a boy who made one bad bar¬ 
gain, that, after all, was not a very bad bar¬ 
gain ; and he had no kindness, nor even 
common humanity, for my beautiful Rosa, 
inexperienced as a child, and buying for her 
husband, like a good, affectionate, honest 
creature, among a lot of sharpers and hard¬ 
hearted cynics—like himself.” 

" It was cruel of him,” said Rosa, altering 
her mind in a moment, and half inclined to 
cry. 

This made Christopher furious. " The ill- 
natured, crotchety, old— The fact is, he is 
a misogynist.” 

" Oh, the wretch!” said Rosa, warmly. 

" And what is that ?” 

" A woman-hater.” 

"Oh! is that all? Why, so do I—after 
that Florence Cole. Women are mean, 
heartless things. Give me men! they are 
loyal and true.” 

"All of them?” inquired Christopher, a 
little satirically. " Read the papers.” 

" Every soul of them,” said Mrs. Staines,, 
passing loftily over the proposed test. 
"That is, all the ones I care about; and 
that is my own, own one.” 

Disagreeable creatures to have about one 
—^these simpletons! 

Mrs. Staines took Christopher to shops to 
buy the remaining requisites : and in three 
days more the house was furnished, two fe¬ 
male servants engaged, and the couple took 
their luggage over to the Bijou. 

Rosa was excited and happy at the nov¬ 
elty of possession and authority, and that 
close sense of house proprietorship which 
belongs to woman. By dinner-time she 
could have told you how many shelves there 
were in every cupboard, and knew the Bijou 
by heart in a way that Christopher never 
knew it. All this ended, as running about 
and excitement generally does, with my lady 
being exhausted, and lax with fatigue. So 
then he made her lie down on a little couch^ 
while he went through his accounts. 

When he had examined all the bills care¬ 
fully he looked very grave, and said, " Who 
would believe this ? We began with £ 3000. 
It was to last us several years—till I got a 
good practice. Rosa, there is only £1440 
left.” 

" Oh, impossible!” said Rosa. " Oh dear 1 
why did I ever enter a sale-room ?” 

"No, no, my darling; you were bitten 
once or twice, but you made some good bar- 
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gaius too. Eemember there was £400 set 
apart for my life policy.” 

“ What a waste of money!” 

Your father did not think so. Then the 
lease; the premium; repair's of the drains 
that would have poisoned my Eosa; turning 
the coach-house into a dispensary; paint¬ 
ing, papering, and furnishing; china and 
linen and every thing to huy. We must 
look at this seriously. Only £1440 left. A 
slow profession. No friends. I have quar¬ 
reled with Uncle Philip : you with Mi’s. Cole; 
and her husband would have launched me.” 

And it was to please her we settled here. 
Oh, I could kill her: nasty cat!” 

Nevermind; it is not a case for despond¬ 
ency, but it is for prudence. All we have 
to do is to look the thing in the face, and be 
very economical in every thing. I had bet¬ 
ter give you an allowance for housekeeping; 
and I earnestly beg you to buy things your¬ 
self while you are a poor man^s wife, and 
pay ready money for every thing. My moth¬ 
er was a groat manager, and she always said, 
‘ Tliere is but one way: be your own mar¬ 
ket-woman, and pay on the spot; never let 
the tradesmen get you on their hooks, or, 
what with false weight, double charges, and 
the things your servants order that never 
enter the house, you lose more than a hun¬ 
dred a year by cheating.’” 

Eosa yielded a languid assent to this part 
of his discourse, and it hardly seemed to eli¬ 
te]’ her mind; but she raised no objection; 
and in due course he made her a special al¬ 
lowance for housekeeping. 

It soon transpired that medical advice 
was to be had gratis at the Bijou from 
eight till ten, and there was generally a good 
attendance. But a week passed, and not 
one patient came of the class this couple 
must live by. Christopher set this down to 
what people call the Transition period:” 
his Kent patients had lost him; his London 
patients not found him. He wrote to all 
his patients in the country, and many of his 
pupils at the university, to let them Know 
where he was settled : and then he waited. 

Not a creature came. 

Eosa bore this very well for a time, so 
long as the house was a novelty; but, when 
that excitement was worn out, she began to 
bo very dull, and used to come and entice 
him out to walk with her: he would look 
wistfully at her, but object that if he left the 
house he should be sure to lose a patient. 

Oh, they won’t come any more for our 
staying in—tiresome things!” said Eosa. 

But Christopher would kiss her, and re¬ 
main firm. My love,” said he, you do not 
realize how hard a fight there is before us. 
How should you ? You are very young. No, 
for your sake, I must not throw a chance 
away. Write to your female friends: that 
will while away an hour or two.” 

“What, after that Florence Cole ?” 


“ Write to those who have not made such 
violent professions.” 

“ So I will, dear. Especially to those that 
are married and come to London. Oh, and 
I’ll write to that cold-blooded thing. Lady 
Cicely Treherne. Why do you shake your 
head ?” 

“ Did I ? I was not aware. Well, dear, 
if ladies of rank were to come here, I fear 
they might make you discontented with 
your lot.” 

“All the women on earth could not do 
that. However, the chances are she will 
not come near me: she left the school quite 
a big girl, an immense girl, when I was only 
twelve. She used to smile at my capriccios, 
and once she kissed me—actually. She was 
an awful Sawney, though, and so affected: I 
think I will write to her.” 

These letters brought just one lady, a Mrs. 
Turner, who talked to Eosa very glibly about 
herself, and amused Eosa twice : at the third 
visit Eosa tried to change the conversation. 
Mrs. Turner instantly got up and went away. 
She could not bear the sound of the human 
voice, unless it was talking about her and 
her affairs. 

And now Staines began to feel downright 
uneasy. Income was going steadily out: 
not a shilling coming in. The lame, the 
blind, and the sick frequented his dispensa¬ 
ry, and got his skill out of him gratis, and 
sometimes a little physic, a little wine, and 
other things that cost him money; but of 
the patients that pay, not one came to his 
ff’ont-door. 

He walked round and round his little 
yard, like a hyena in its cage, waiting, wait- 
ing, waiting: and oh! how he envied the 
lot of those who can hunt for work, instead 
of having to stay at home and wait for oth¬ 
ers to come, whose will they can not influ¬ 
ence. His heart began to sicken with hope 
deferred and dim forebodings of the future; 
and he saw, with grief, that his wife was get¬ 
ting duller and duller, and that her days 
dragged more heavily far than his own; for 
he could study. 

At last his knocker began to show signs 
of life: his visitors were physicians. His 
lectures on “Diagnosis” were well known 
to them; and one after another found him 
out. They were polite, kind, even friend¬ 
ly ; but here it ended: these gentlemen, of 
course^ did not resign their patients to him; 
and the inferior class of practitioners avoid¬ 
ed his door like a pestilence. 

Mrs. Staines, who had always lived for 
amusement, could strike out no fixed occu¬ 
pation ; her time hung like lead; the house 
was small; and in small houses the faults of 
servants run against the mistress, and she 
can’t help seeing them, and all the worse for 
her. It is easier to keep things* clean in the 
country, and Eosa had a high standard, 
wliich her two servants could never quite 
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attain. This annoyed her, and she began to 
scold a little. They answered civilly, hut, 
in other respects, remained imperfect be¬ 
ings ; they laid out every shilling they earned 
in finery; and this, I am ashamed to say, ir¬ 
ritated Mrs. Staines, who was wearing out 
her wedding garments, and had no excuse 
for buying, and Staines had begged her to 
be economical. The more they dressed, the 
more she scolded; they began to answer. She 
gave the cook warning; the other, though 
not on good terms with the cook, had a gush 
of es])rit du corps directly, and gave Mrs. 
Staines warning. 

Mrs. Staines told her husband all this: he 
took her part, though without openly inter¬ 
fering ; and they had two new servants, not 
so good as the last. 

This worried Rosa sadly; but it was a 
flea-bite to the deeper nature and more fore¬ 
casting mind of her husband, still doomed 
to pace that miserable yard, like a hyena, 
chafing, seeking, longing for the patient that 
never came. 

Rosa used to look out of his dressing-room 
window, and see him pace the yard. At first 
tears of pity stood in her eyes. By-and-by 
she got angry with the world; and at last, 
strange to say, a little irritated with him. It 
is hard for a weak woman to keep up all her 
respect for the man that fails. 

One day, after watching him a long time 
unseen, she got excited, i)ut on her shawl 
and bonnet, and ran down to him. She took 
him by the arm: If you love me, come out 
of this prison, and walk with me; we are too 
miserable. I shall be your first patient if 
this goes on much longer.” He looked at 
her, saw she was very excited, and had bet¬ 
ter be humored; so he kissed her, and just 
said, with a melancholy smile, “ How poor 
are they that have not patience!” Then he 
put on his hat, and walked in the Park and 
Kensington Gardens vrith her. The season 
was just beginning. There were carriages 
enough, and gay Amazons enough, to make 
poor Rosa sigh more than once. 

Christopher heard the sigh, and pressed 
her arm, and said, “ Courage, love; I hope to 
see you among them yet.” 

The sooner the better,” said she, a little 
hardly. 

And, meantime, which of them all is as 
beautiful as you ?” 

All I know is, they are more attr^tive. 
Who looks at me ? walkiug tamely by.” 

Christopher said nothing: but these words 
seemed to imidy a thirst for admiration, and 
made liim a little uneasy. 

By-and-by the walk put the swift-chan¬ 
ging Rosa in spirits, and she began to chat 
gayly, and hung prattling and beaming on 
her husband’s arm, when they entered Cur- 
zon Street. . Here, however, occurred an in¬ 
cident, trifling in itself, but unideasant. Dr. 
Staines saw one of his best Kentish patients 


get feebly out of his carriage, and call on 
Dr. Barr. He started, and stopped. Rosa 
asked what was the matter. He told her. 
She said, We are unfortunate.” 

Staines said nothing; he only quickened 
his j)ace; but he was greatly disturbed. 
She expected him to complain that she had 
dragged him out, and lost him that first 
chance. But he said nothing. W^hen tliey 
got home he asked the servant had any 
body called. 

''No, Sir.” 

" Surely you are mistaken, Jane. A gen¬ 
tleman in a carriage!” 

" Not a creature have been since you went 
out. Sir.” 

"WeU, then, dearest,” said he, sweetly, 
"we have nothing to re^^roach ourselves 
with.” Then he knit his brow gloomily. 
" It is worse than I thought. It seems even 
one’s coimtry patients go to another doctor 
when they visit London. It is hard. It is 
hard.” 

Rosa leaned her head on his shoulder, and 
curled round him, as one she would shield 
against the world’s injustice; but she said 
nothing; she was a little Lightened at his 
eye that lowered, and his noble fi’ame that 
trembled a little, with ire suppressed. 

Two days after this a brougham drove up 
to the door, aud a tallish, fattish, pasty-faced 
man got out, and inquired for Dr. Staines. 

He was shown into the dining-room, and 
told Jane he had come to consult the doctor. 

Rosa had peeped over the stairs, all curi¬ 
osity ; she glided noiselessly down, and wdth 
love’s swift foot got into the yard before 
Jane. " He is come! he is come! Kiss me.” 

Dr. Starnes kissed her first, and then ask¬ 
ed who was come. 

" Oh, nobody of any consequence. Only 
the first patient. EJss me again.” 

Dr. Staines kissed her again, and then was 
for going to the first patient. 

"No,” said she; "not yet. I met a doc¬ 
tor’s wife at Dr. Mayne’s, and she told me 
thiugs. You must always keep them wait¬ 
ing ; or else they think nothing of you. 
Such a funny woman! ' Treat ’em like 
dogs, my dear,’ she said. But I told her 
they wouldn’t eome to be treated like dogs 
or any other animal.” 

" You had better have kept that to your¬ 
self, I think.” 

" Oh! if you are going to be disagreeable, 
good-by. You can go to your j)atient. Sir. 
Clmstie dear, if he is very, very ill — aud 
I’m sure I hope he is—oh, how wicked I 
am!—may I have a new bonnet ?” 

" If you really want one.” 

On the patient’s card was " Mr. Pettigrew, 
47 Manchester Square.” 

As soon as Staines entered the room the 
first patient told him who and what he 
was, a retired civilian from India; but he 
had got a son there still, a very rising man; 
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wanted to be a iiarson, but be would not 
stand that; bad xu'ofession; donT rise by 
merit; very bard to rise at all—no, India 
was tbe place. As for mo, I made my for¬ 
tune there in ten years. Obliged to leave it 
now — invalid this many years; no tone. 
Tried two or three doctors in this neighbor¬ 
hood ; heard there was a new one, had writ¬ 
ten a book on something. Thought I would 
try 1dm. 

To stop him, Staines requested to feel his 
pulse, and examine his tongue and eye. 

You are suffering from indigestion,” said 
he. “ I will write you a prescription; but, 
if you want to get well, you must simplify 
your diet very much.” 

While he was writing the prescription, off 
went this patient’s tongue, and ran through 
the topics of the day, and into his family 
history again. 

Staines listened politely. He could afford 
it, having only this one. 

At last the first patient, having delivered 
an octavo volume of nothing, rose to go; 
but it seems that speaking an “ infinite deal 
of nothing” exhausts the body, though it 
does not affect the mind; for the first pa¬ 
tient sank down in his chair again. ‘^I 
have excited myself too much—feel rather 
faint.” 

Staines saw no signs of coming syncope; 
he rang the bell quietly, and ordered a de¬ 
canter of sherry to be brought; the first 
patient filled himself a glass; then another; 
and went off, revived, to chatter elsewhere. 
But at the door he said, “I had always a 
running account with Dr. Mivar. I suppose 
you don’t object to that system. Double 
fee the first visit, single afterward.” 

Dr. Staines bowed a little stiffly; he would 
have preferred the money. However, he 
looked at the Blue-Book, and found his vis¬ 
itor lived at 47 Manchester Square; so that 
removed his anxiety. 

The first patient called every other day, 
chattered nineteen to the dozen, was ex¬ 
hausted, drank two glasses of sherry, and 
drove away. 

Soon after this a second patient called. 
This one was a deputy patient—Collett, a 
retired butler—kept a lodging-house, and 
waited at parties; he lived close by, but had 
a married daughter in Chelsea. Would the 
doctor visit her, and he would be respon¬ 
sible ? 

Staines paid the woman a visit or two, 
and treated her so effectually that soon her 
visits were paid to him. She was cured, and 
Staines, who by this time wanted to see 
money, sent to Collett. 

Collett did not answer. 

Staines wrote warmly. 

Collett dead silent. 

Staines employed a solicitor. 

Collett said he had recommended the pa¬ 
tient, that was all; he had never said he 


would pay her debts. That was her hus¬ 
band’s business. 

Now her husband was the mate of a ship; 
would not be in England for eighteen 
months. 

The woman, visited by lawyer’s clerk, 
cried bitterly, and said she and her children 
had scarcely enough to eat. 

Lawyer advised Staines to abandon the 
case, and x)ay him two jjounds fifteen shil¬ 
lings, expenses. He did so. 

This is damnable,” said he. I must get 
it out of Pettigrew: by-the-bye, he has not 
been here this two days.” 

He waited another day for Pettigrew, and 
then wrote to him. No answer. Called. 
Pettigrew gone abroad. House in Manches¬ 
ter Square to let. 

Staines went to the house-agent with his 
tale. Agent was imijenetrable at first; but 
at last, won by the doctor’s manner and his 
unhappiness, referred him to Pettigrew’s 
solicitor; the solicitor was a respectable 
man, and said he would forward the claim to 
Pettigrew in Paris. 

But, by this time, Pettigrew was chatting 
and guzzling in Berlin; and thence he got to 
St. Petersburg. In that stronghold of glut¬ 
tony he gormandized more than ever, and, 
being unable to chatter it off his stomach, as 
in other cities, had apoplexy, and died. 

But, long before this, Staines saw his 
money wgs as iiTecoverable as his sherry; 
and he said to Kosa, I wonder whether I 
shall ever live to curse the human race ?” 

Heaven forbid!” said Kosa. “ Oh, they 
use you cruelly, my xDoor, poor Christie!” 

Thus for months the young doctor’s pa¬ 
tients bled him, and that was all. 

And Rosa got more and more moped at 
being in the house so much, and pestered 
Christopher to take her out, and he declined; 
and, being a man hard to beat, took to writ¬ 
ing on medical subjects, in hopes of getting 
some money from the various medical and 
scientific publications; but he found it as 
hard to get the wedge in there as to get 
patients. 

At last Rosa’s remonstrances began to rise 
into something that sounded like reproach¬ 
es. One Sunday she came to him in her bon¬ 
net, and interrupted his studies to say he 
might as well lay down the pen and talk. 
Nobody would publish any thing he wrote. 

Christopher frowned, but contained him¬ 
self ; and laid down the pen. 

I might as well not be married at all 
as l)e a doctor’s wife. You are never seen 
out with me, not even to church. Do be¬ 
have like a Christian, and come to church 
with me now.” 

Dr. Staines shook his head. 

Why, I wouldn’t miss church for all the 
world. Any excitement is better than al¬ 
ways moping. Como over the water with 
me. The time Jane and I went the clergy- 
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man read a paper that Mr. Brown had fall¬ 
en down in a fit. There was such a rush 
directly, and I^m sure fifty ladies went out 
—^fancy, all Mrs. Browms! Wasn^t that 
fun V’ 

^^Fun ? I doift see it. Well, Rosa, your 
mind is evidently better adapted to diver¬ 
sion than mine is. Go you to church, love, 
and ni continue my studies.” 

Then all I can say is, I wish I was back 
in my father’s house. Husband! friend! 
companion!—I have none.” 

Then she burst out crying violently ; and, 
being shocked at what she had said, and at 
the agony it had brought into her husband’s 
face, she went off into hysterics ; and, as his 
heart would not let him bellow atelier, or 
empty a bucket on her as he could on anoth¬ 
er patient, she had a good long bout of them, 
and got her way; for she broke up his stud¬ 
ies for that day, at all events. 

Even after the hysterics were got under 
she continued to moan and sigh very pretti¬ 
ly, with her lovely, languid head pillowed 
on her husband’s arm; in a word, though 
the hysterics were real, yet this innocent 
young person had the presence of mind to 
postpone entire convalescence, and lay her¬ 
self out to be petted all day. But fate will¬ 
ed it otherwise. While she was sighing and 
moaning, came to the door a scurrying of 
feet, and then a sharp, persistent ringing 
that meant something. The moaner cocked 
eye and ear, and said, in her every-day voice, 
which, coming so suddenly, sounded very 
droll, What is that, I wonder ?” 

Jane hurried to the street-door, and Rosa 
recovered by magic; and, prefen-ing gossip 
to hysterics, in an almost gleeful whisper 
ordered Christopher to open the door of the 
study. The Bijou was so small that the fol¬ 
lowing dialogue rang in their ears: 

A boy in buttons gasped out, Oh, if you 
please, will you ast the doctor to come round 
directly ? there’s a haccident.” 

^^La, bless me!” said Jane; and never 
budged. 

Yes, miss. It’s our missus’s little girl 
fallen right off an i chair, and cut her head 
dreadful, and smothered in blood.” 

“ La, to be sure!” And she waited stead¬ 
ily for more. 

Ay, and missus she fainted right off; 
and I’ve been to the regler doctor, which 
he’s out; and Sarah, the house-maid, said I 
had better come here : you was only just set 
up, she said ; you wouldn’t have so much to 
do, says she.” 

^‘That is all she knows,” said Jane. 

Why, our master they pulls him in pieces 
which is to have him fust.” 

^‘What an awful liar!” “Oh, you good 
girl!” whispered Dr. Staines and Rosa in one 
breath. 

“Ah, well,” said Buttons, “any way, Sa¬ 
rah says she knows you are clever, cos her , 


little girl as lives with her mother, and calls 
Sarah aunt, has bin to your ’spensary with 
ringworm, and you cui'ed her right off.” 

“Ay, and a good many more,” said Jane, 
loftily. She was a house-maid of imagina¬ 
tion ; and while Staines was putting some 
lint and an instrument case into his pocket, 
she proceeded to relate a number of miracu¬ 
lous cures. Doctor Staines interrupted them 
by suddenly emerging, and inviting Buttons 
to take him to the house. 

Mrs. Staines was so pleased with Jane for 
cracking up the doctor that she gave her 
five shillings; and after that used to talk 
to her a great deal more than to the cook, 
which in due course set all three by the ears. 

Buttons took the doctor to a fine house in 
the same street, and told him his mistress’s 
name on the way—Mrs. Lucas. He was 
taken up to the nursery, and found Mrs. 
Lucas seated, crying and lamenting, and a 
woman holding a little girl of about seven, 
whose brow had been cut open by the fend¬ 
er, on which she had fallen from a chair; 
it looked very ugly, and was even now bleed¬ 
ing. 

Dr. Staines lost no time; he examined the 
wound keenly, and then said kindly to Mrs. 
Lucas, “ I am happy to tell you it is not se¬ 
rious.” He then asked for a large basin and 
some tepid water, and bathed it so softly 
and soothingly that the child soon became 
composed; and the mother discovered the 
artist at once. He compressed the wound, 
and explained to Mrs. Lucas that the pi'iuci- 
pal thing really was to avoid an ugly scar. 
“There is no danger,” said he. He then 
bound the -^ound neatly up, and had the 
girl put to bed. “ You will not wake her at 
any particular hour, niu’se. Let her sleep. 
Have a little strong beef tea ready, and give 
it her at any hour, night or day, she asks for 
it. But do not force it on her, or you will 
do her more harm than good. She had bet¬ 
ter sleep before she eats.” 

Mrs. Lucas begged him to come every 
morning; and, as he was going, she shook 
hands with him, and the soft palm dei)Osited 
a hard substance wi’apped in paper. He 
took it with professional gravity and seem¬ 
ing unconsciousness; but, once outside the 
house, wenrf} home, on wings. He ran up to 
the drawing-room, and found his wife seated, 
and playing at reading. He threw himself 
on his laiees, and the fee into her lap ; and, 
while she unfolded the pajier with an ejacu¬ 
lation of pleasure, he said, “ Darling, the first 
real patient—^the first real fee. It is yours 
to buy the new bonnet.” 

“ Oh, I’m so glad,” said she, with her eyes 
glistening. “ But I’m afraid one can’t get a 
bonnet fit to wear—for a guinea.” 

Dr. Staines visited his little patient every 
day, and received his guinea. Mrs. Lucas 
also called him in for her own little ailments, 
and they were the best possible kind of ail- 
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ments: being almost imaginary, there was 
jio limit to them. 

Then did Mrs. Staines turn jealous of her 
husband. “ They never ask me,’^ said she ; 
and I am moped to death.^^ 

^‘It is hard,” said Christopher, sadly. 
<‘But have a little patience. Society will 
come to you long before practice comes to 
me.” 

About two o’clock one afternoon a car¬ 
riage and pair drove np, and a gorgeous 
footman delivered a card, ^‘Lady Cicely 
Treherne.” 

Of course Mrs. Staines was at home, and 
only withheld by propriety from bounding 
into the passage to meet her school-fellow. 
However, she composed herself in the draw¬ 
ing-room, and presently the door was opened, 
and a very tall young woman, richly but not 
gayly dressed, drifted into the room, and 
stood there a statue of composure. 

Rosa had risen to fly to her; but the rev¬ 
erence a girl of eighteen strikes into a child 
of twelve hung about her still, and she came 
timidly forward, blushing and sparkling, a 
curious contrast in color and mind to her 
visitor; for Lady Cicely was Languor in per¬ 
son—her hair whity-brown, her face a fine 
oval, but almost colorless; her eyes a pale 
gray, her neck and hands incomparably 
white and beautiful—a lymphatic young 
lady, a live antidote to emotion. However, 
Rosa’s beauty, timidity, and undisguised af- 
fectionateuess were something so different 
from what she was used to in the world of 
fashion that she actually smiled, and held 
out both her hands a little way. Rosa seized 
them and pressed them; they let her, and 
remained passive and limp. 

Oh, Lady Cicely,” said Rosa, ^^how kind 
of you to come!” 

“ How kind of you to send to me,” was the 
polite but perfectly cool reply. But how 
you are gwown, and—may I say impwoved ? 
—you la petite Lusign an! It is incwedible,” 
lisped her ladyship, very calmly. 

^^I was only a child,” said Rosa. ^^You 
were always so beautiful and tall, and kind 
to a little monkey like me. Oh, pray sit 
down. Lady Cicely, and talk of old times.” 

She drew her gently to the sofa, and they 
sat down hand in hand; but Lady Cicely’s 
high-bred reserve made her a very poor gos- 
sij) about any thing that touched herself and 
her family ; so Rosa, though no egotist, was 
drawn into talking about herself more than 
she would have done had she deliberately 
planned the conversation. But here was an 
old school-fellow, and a singularly x')olite list¬ 
ener, and so out came her love, her genuine 
happiness, her particular griefs, and espe¬ 
cially the crowning grievance, no society, 
moped to death, etc. 

Lady Cicely could hardly understand the 
sentiment in a woman who so evidently loved 
her husband. Society!” said she, after due 


reflection, “ why, it is a boa.” (And here I 
may as well explain that Lady Cicely spoke 
certain words falsely, and others affectedly; 
and as for the letter she could say it if she 
made a hearty effort, but was generally too 
lazy to throw her leg over it.) Society! 
I’m dwenched to death with it. H* I could 
only catch fiah like other women, and love 
somebody, I would much rather have a tete- 
a-tefe with him than go teawing about all 
day and all night, from one unintwisting 
cwowd to another. To be sure,” said she, 
puzzling the matter out, you are a beauty, 
and would be more looked at.” 

The idea! and—oh no! no! it is not 
that. But even in the country wo had al¬ 
ways some society.” 

WeU, dyah, believe me, with your ap- 
peawance, you can have as much society as 
you xflease ; but it will boa you to death, as 
it does me, and then you wiU long to be left 
quiet with a sensible man who loves you.” 

Said Rosa, <‘When shall I have another 
tete-a-tete with you, I wonder ? Oh, it has 
been such a comfort to me. Bless you for 
coming. There — I wrote to Cecilia, and 
Emily, and Mrs. Bosanquest that is now, and 
all my sworn friends, and to think of you 
being the one to come—you that never kissed 
me but once, and an earl’s daughter into the 
bargain.” 

^‘Ha! ha! ha!” Lady Cicely actually 
laughed for once in a way, and did not feel 
the effort. As for kissing,” said she, “ if I 
fall shawt, fawgive me. I was nevaa vewy 
demonstwative.” 

“ No; and I have had a lesson. That 
Florence Cole—Florence Whiting that was, 
you know—was always kissing me, and she 
has turned out a traitor. I’ll tell you all 
about her.” And she did. 

Lady Cicely thought Mrs. Staines a little 
too unreserved in her conversation, but was 
so charmed with her sweetness and fresh¬ 
ness that she kept up the acquaintance, and 
called on her twice a week during the sea¬ 
son. At first she wondered that her visits 
were not returned; but Rosa let out that 
she was ashamed to call on foot in Grosvenor 
Square. 

Lady Cicely shrugged her beautiful shoul¬ 
ders a little at that; but she continued to 
do the visiting, and to enjoy the simple, in¬ 
nocent rapture with which she was received. 

This lady’s pronunciation of many words 
was false or affected. She said good-murn- 
iug” for ^^good-morning,” and turned other 
vowels into diphthongs, and played two or 
three pranks with her ^H*’s.” But we can 
not be all imperfection: with her pronuncia¬ 
tion her folly came to a full stop. I really 
believe she lisped less nonsense and bad 
taste in a year than some of us articulate in 
a day. To be sure, folly is generally uttered 
in a hurry, and she was too deplorably lazy 
to speak fast on any occasion whatever. 
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One day Mrs. Staines took her np stairs, 
and sliowed lier from tlie back window her 
linsband pacing the yard, waiting for pa¬ 
tients. Lady Cicely folded her arms, and 
contemplated him at first with a sort of zo¬ 
ological ciiriositj-. Gentleman pacing back¬ 
yard, like hyena, she had never seen before. 

At last she opened her mouth in a whis¬ 
per, What is he doing ?” 

^‘Waiting for patients.” 

Oh! Waiting—^for—patients 

^‘For patients that never come, and never 
will come.” 

Cuwious!—How little I know of life!” 

It is that all day, dear, or else writing.” 

Lady Cicely, with her eyes fixed on Staines, 
made a motion with her hand that she was 
attending. 

^^And they won’t publish a word he 
writes.” 

Poor man!” 

Nice for me, is it not ?” 

I begin to understand,” said Lady Cicely, 
quietly, and soon after retired with her in¬ 
variable composure. 

Meantime Hr. Staines, like a good hus¬ 
band, had thrown out occasional hints to 
Ml’S. Lucas that he had a wife, beautiful, ac¬ 
complished, moped. More than that, he 
went so far as to regret to her that kirs. 
Staines, being in a neighborhood new to 
him, saw so little society,* the more so as 
she was formed to shine, and had not been 
used to seclusion. 

All these hints fell dead on Mrs. Lucas. A 
handsome and skillful doctor was welcome 
to her: his wife—that was quite another 
matter. 

But one day Mrs. Lucas saw Lady Cicely 
Treherne’s carriage standing at the door. 
The style of the whole turn-out impressed 
her. She wondered whose it was. 

On another occasion she saw it drive up, 
and the lady get out. She recognized her; 
and the very next day this imrvenue said, 
adroitly, Now, Dr. Staines, really you can’t 
be allowed to hide your wife in this way.” 
(Staines stared.) ^‘Why not introduce her 
to me next Wednesday? It is my night. I 
would give a dinner expressly for her, but I 
don’t like to do that while my husband is in 
Naples.” 

When Staines carried the invitation to his 
wife she was delighted, and kissed him with 
childish frankness. 

But the very next moment she became 
thoughtful, uneasy, depressed. “ Oh dear! 
I’ve nothing to wear.” 

Oh, nonsense, Rosa. Your wedding out¬ 
fit.” 

The idea! I can’t go as a bride. It’s 
not a masquerade.” 

But you have other dresses.” 

All gone by, more or less; or not fit for 
such parties as she gives. A hundred car¬ 
riages !” 


Bring them down, and let me see them.” 
“Oil yes.” Aud tlie lady who had noth¬ 
ing to wear paraded a very fair show of 
dresses. 

Staines saw something to admire in all 
of them. Mrs. Staines found more to ob¬ 
ject to in each. 

At last he fell upon a silver-gi'ay silk, of 
superlative quality. 

That! It is as old as the hUls,” shrieked 
Rosa. 

^^It looks just out of the shop. Come, 
tell the truth j how often have you worn it ?” 

I wore it before I was married.” 

Ay, but how often ?” 

“ Twice. Three times, I believe.” 

I thought so. It is as good as new.” 

But I have had it so long by me. I had 
it two years before I made it up.” 

What does that matter ? Do you think 
the people can tell how long a dress has been 
hu’king in your wardrobe ? This is childish, 
Rosa. There, with this dress as good as 
new, and your beauty, you will be as much 
admired, and perhaps hated, as your heart 
can desire.” 

^^I am afraid not,” said Rosa, naively. 
Oh, how I wish I had known a week agol” 
am very thankful you did not,” said 
Staines, dryly. 

At ten o’clock Mrs. Staines was nearly 
dressed j at a quarter past ten she demanded 
ton minutes; at half past ten she sought a 
reprieve ,* at a quarter to eleven, being as¬ 
sured that the street was full of carriages, 
which had put down at Mrs. Lucas’s, she 
consented to emerge; and in a minute they 
were at the house. 

They were shown first into a cloak-room, 
and then into a tea-room, and then mounted 
the stairs. One servant took their names, 
and bawled them to another four yards off, 
he to another about as near, and so on; and 
they edged themselves into the room, not 
yet too crowded to move in. 

They had not taken many steps, on the 
chance of finding their hostess, when a slight 
buzz arose, and seemed to follow them. 

Rosa wondered what that was; but only 
for a moment; she observed a tall, stout, 
aquiline woman fix an eye of bitter, diabol¬ 
ical, malignant hatred on her; and, as she 
advanced, ugly noses were cocked disdain¬ 
fully, and scraggy shoulders elevated at the 
risk of sending the bones through the leath¬ 
er, and a titter or two shot after her. A 
woman’s instinct gave her the key at once; 
the sexes had complimented her at sight, 
each in its way—the men with respectful 
admiration, the women wfith their inflam¬ 
mable jealousy, and ready hatred in another 
of the quality they value most in them¬ 
selves. But the country girl was too many 
for them: she would neither see nor hear, 
but moved sedately on, and calmly crushed 
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them witli lier Soutliern beauty. Tbeir dry 
liowdered faces could not live by tbe side 
of her glowing skin, witb nature’s delicate 
gloss upon it, and tbe rich blood mantling 
below it. The got-up beauties—i. e., the ma¬ 
jority—seemed literally to fade and wither 
as she passed. 

Mrs. Lucas got to her, suppressed a slight 
maternal pang, having daughters to marry, 
and took her line in a moment j here was a 
decoy-duck. Mrs. Lucas was aU gracious¬ 
ness, made acquaintance, and took a little 
turn with her, introducing her to one or two 
persons; among the rest, to the malignant 
woman, Mrs. Barr. Mrs. Barr, on this, ceased 
to look daggers, and substituted icicles ,* but, 
on the hateful beauty moving away, dropped 
the icicles and resumed the poniards. 

The rooms filled j the heat became op¬ 
pressive, and the mixed odors of flowers, 
scents, and perspiring humanity sickening. 
Some, unable to bear it, trickled out of the 
room, and sat all down the stairs. 

Rosa began to feel faint. Up came a tall, 
sprightly girl, whose iDertness was redeemed 
by a certain l)onhomie, and said, ‘‘Mrs. Staines, 
I believe ? I am to make myself agreeable 
to you. That is the order from head-quar¬ 
ters.” 

“ Miss Lucas,” said Staines. 

She jerked a little off-hand bow to him, 
and said, “Will you trust her to me for five 
minutes ?” 

“ Certainly.” But he did not much like it. 

Miss Lucas carried her off, and told Dr. 
Staines, over her shoulder, now he could 
flirt to his heart’s content. 

“ Thank you,” said he, dryly. “ I’U await 
your return.” 

“ Oh, there are some much greater flirts 
here than I am,” said the ready Miss Lucas ; 
and, whispering something in Mrs. Staines’s 
ear, suddenly glided with her behind a cur¬ 
tain, pressed a sort of button fixed to a look¬ 
ing-glass door. The door opened, and be¬ 
hold, they were in a delicious place, for 
which I can hardly find a word, since it 
was a boudoir and a conservatory in one: 
a large octagon, the walls lined from floor 
to ceiling with looking-glasses of moderate 
width at intervals, and with creepers that 
covered the intervening spaces of the wall, 
and were trained so as to break the outline 
of the glasses without greatly clouding the 
reflection. Ferns, in great variety, were 
grouped in a deep crescent, and in the bight 
of this green bay were a small table and 
chairs. As there were no hot-house plants, 
the temperature was very cool compared 
with the reeking oven they had escaped; 
and a little fountain bubbled and fed a lit¬ 
tle meandering gutter that trickled away 
among the ferns; it ran crystal clear over 
little bright pebbles and shells. It did not 
always run, you understand; but Miss Lucas 
turned a secret tap, and started it. 


“ Oh, how heavenly!” said Rosa, with a 
sigh of relief; “and how good of you to 
bring me here.” 

“ Yes; by rights I ought to have waited 
till you fainted. But there is no making 
acquaintance among all those people. Mam¬ 
ma will ask such crowds; one is like a fly in 
a glue-pot.” 

Miss Lucas had good nature, smartness, 
and animal spirits; hence arose a vivacity 
and fluency that were often amusing, and 
passed for very clever. Reserve she had 
none ; would talk about strangers or friends, 
herself, her mother, her God, and the last 
buffoon singer, in a breath. At a hint from 
Rosa she told her who the lady in the pink 
dress was, and the lady in the violet velvet, 
and so on ; for each lady was defined by her 
dress, and, more or less, quizzed by the show- 
woman, not exactly out of malice, but be¬ 
cause it is smarter and more natural to de¬ 
cry than to praise, and a little medisanee is 
the spice to gossip, belongs to it, as mint 
sauce to lamb. So they chattered away, and 
were pleased with each other, and made 
friends, and there, in cool grot, quite forgot 
the sufferings of their fellow-creatures in 
the adjacent Turkish bath, yclept Society. 
It was Rosa who first recollected herself. 
“ Will not Mrs. Lucas bo angry with me if 
I keep you all to myself ?” 

“ Oh no ; but I am afraid wo must go into 
the hot-house again. I like the greenhouse 
best, with such a nice companion.’^ 

They slipped noiselessly into the throng 
again, and wriggled about. Miss Lucas pre¬ 
senting her new friend to several ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Presently Staines found them, and then 
Miss Lucas wriggled away; and, in due 
course, the room was thinned by many 
guests driving off home, or to balls and 
other receptions, and Dr. Staines and Mrs. 
Staines went homo to the Bijou. Hero the 
physician prescribed bed; but the lady 
would not hear of such a thing until she 
had talked it all over. So they compared 
notes, and Rosa told him how well she had 
got on with Miss Lucas, and made a friend¬ 
ship. “But for that,” said she, “I should 
bo sorry I went among those people, such a 
dowdy.” 

“Dowdy!” said Staines. “Why, you 
stormed the town; you were the great suc¬ 
cess of the night, and, for all I know, of the 
season.” The wretch delivered this with 
unbecoming indifference. 

“It is too bad to mock me, Christie. 
Where were your eyes ?” 

“ To the best of my recollection they were 
one on each side of my nose.” 

“Yes, but some people are eyes, and no 
eyes.” 

“ I scorn the imputation; try me.” 

“Very well. Then did you see that lady 
in sky-blue silk, embroidered with flowers 
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and flounced Tvitli white velvet, and the cor¬ 
sage point lace; and oh! such emeralds 

I did; a tall, skinny w^omau, with eyes 
resemhling her jewels in color, though not 
in hrightness.^^ 

Never mind her eyes j it is her dress I 
am speaking of. Exquisite; and what a 
coiffure! Well, did you see her in the black 
velvet, trimmed so deep with Chantilly lace, 
wave on w^ave, and her head-dress of crim¬ 
son flowers, and such a rivihe of diamonds; 
oh dear! oh dear!” 

I did, love. The room was an oven, hut 
her rubicund face and suffocating costume 
made it seem a furnace.” 

Stuff! Well, did you see the lady in the 
corn-colored silk, and popi)ies in her hair ?” 

Of course I did. Ceres in person. She 
made me feel very hot too; hut I cooled 
myself at her pale, sickly face.” 

“ Never mind their faces; that is not the 
point.” 

Oh, excuse me; it is always a point with 
us benighted males, all eyes and no eyes.” 

Well, then, the lady in white, with cher¬ 
ry velvet hands, and a white tunic .looped 
with crimson, and head-dress of white illu¬ 
sion, a la viergCj I think they call it.” 

It was very refreshing, and adapted to 
that awful atmosphere. It was the nearest 
api)roach to nudity I ever saw, even among 
fashionable people.” 

It was lovely; and then that superb fig¬ 
ure in w^hite illusion and gold, with all those 
narrow flounces over her slip of white silk 
glac^, and a wreath of white flowers, with 
gold wheat-ears among them, in her hair; 
and oh! oh! oh! her pearls. Oriental, and as 
big as almonds!” 

And oh I oh! oh! her nose! reddish, and 
as long as a woodcock^s.” 

Noses 1 noses! stupid! That is not what 
strikes you first in a woman dressed like an 
angel.” 

“ Well, if you were to run up against that 
one, as I nearly did, her nose would be the 
thing that would strike you first. Nose ! it 
was a rostrum! the spear-head of Goliath.” 

^^Now don’t, Christopher. This is no 
laughing matter. Do you mean you were 
not ashamed of your wife ? I was.” 

No, I was not: you had but one rival—a 
very young lady, wise before her age, a 
blonde, with violet eyes. She was di-essed 
in light mauve-colored silk, without a single 
flounce, or any other tomfoolery to fritter 
away the sheen and color of an exquisite 
material; her sunny hair was another wave 
of color, wreathed with a thin lino of white 
jasmine flowers closely woven, that scent¬ 
ed the air. This girl was the moon of that 
assembly, and you were the sun.” 

I never even saw her.” 

Eyes, and no eyes. She saw you, and 
said, ‘ Oh, what a beautiful creature!’ for I 
heard her. As for the old stagers, whom 


you admire so, their faces were all clogged 
with powder, the pores stopped up, the true 
texture of the skin abolished. They looked 
downright nasty whenever you or that young 
girl passed by them. Then it was you saw 
to what a frightful extent women are got up 
in our day, even young women, and respect¬ 
able women. No, Rosa, dress can do little 
for you; you have beauty—real beauty.” 

“ Beauty! That passes unnoticed unless 
one is well dressed.” 

Then what an obscure pair the Ax^oUo 
Belvidere and the Venus de Medicis must 
be!” 

Oh! they are dressed—in marble.” 

Christopher Staines then smiled. 

Well done,” said he, admiringly. “ That 
%8 a knock-down blow. So now you have si¬ 
lenced your husband, go you to bed directly. 

I can’t afford you diamonds ; so I will take 
care of that little insignificant trifle, youi- 
beauty.” 

Mrs. Staines and Mrs. Lucas exchanged 
calls, and soon Mrs. Staines c6uld no longer 
comj)lain she was out of the world. Mrs. 
Lucas invited her to every party, because 
her beauty was an instrument of attraction 
she knew how to use ; and Miss Lucas took 
a downright fancy to her; drove her in the 
Park, and on Sundays to the Zoological 
Gardens, just beginning to be fashionable. 

The Lucases rented a box at the opera, 
and if it was not let at the library by six 
o’clock, and if other engagements permitted, 
word was sent round to Mrs. Staines, as a 
matter of course, and she was taken to the 
opera. She began almost to live at the Lu¬ 
cases’, and to be oftener fatigued than 
moped. 

The usual order of things was inverted; 
the maiden lady educated the matron; for 
Miss Lucas knew all about every body in 
the Park, honorable or dishonorable ; all the 
scandals, and all the flirtations; and what¬ 
ever she knew, she related point-blank. Be¬ 
ing as inquisitive as voluble, she soon learn¬ 
ed how Mrs. Staines and her husband were 
situated. She took upon her to advise her 
in many things, and especially impressed 
upon her that Dr. Staines must keep a car¬ 
riage if he wanted to get on in medicine. 
This piece of advice accorded so well with 
Rosa’s wishes that she urged it on her hus¬ 
band again and again. 

He objected that no money was coming in, 
and therefore it would be insane to add to 
their expenses. Rosa persisted, and at last 
worried Staines with her importunity. He 
began to give rather short answers. Then 
she quoted Miss Lucas against him. He 
treated the authority with marked con¬ 
tempt ; and then Rosa fired up a little. 
Then Staines held his peace; but did not 
buy a carriage to visit his no patients. 

So at last Rosa complained to Lady Cice- 
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ly Treherne, and made lier the judge between 
her husband and herself. 

Lady Cicely drawled out a i^rompt but po¬ 
lite refusal to play that part. All that could 
bo elicited from her, and that with difficulty, 
was, ^^Why quail with your husband about 
a cawwige ? Pie is your best fwiend.’^ 

Ah, that he is,’^ said Eosa ,* “ but Miss Lu¬ 
cas is a good friend, and she knows the world. 
We doiTt; neither Christopher nor I.^^ 

So she continued to nag at her husband 
about it, and to say that he was throwing 
his only chance away. 

Galled as he was by neglect, this was ir¬ 
ritating, and, at last, ho could not help tell¬ 
ing her she was unreasonable. You live a 
gay life, and I a sad one. I consent to this, 
and let you go about with these Lucases, be¬ 
cause you were so dull; but you should not 
consult them in our private affairs. Their 
interference is indelicate and improper. I 
will not set up a carriage till I have patients 
to visit. I am sick of seeing our capital 
dwindle, and no income created. I will nev¬ 
er set up a carriage till I have taken a hun- 
di’ed-guinea fee.^^ 

Oh! Then we shall go splashing through 
the mud all our days.^^ 

Or ride in a cab,^' said Christopher, with 
a quiet doggedness that left no hope of his 
yielding. 

One afternoon Miss Lucas called for Mrs. 
Staines to drive in the Park, but did not 
come up stairs } it was an engagement, and 
she knew Mrs. Staines would be ready, or 
nearly. Mrs. Staines, not to keep her w^ait- 
ing, came down rather hastily, and, in the 
very passage, whipped out of her pocket a 
little glass, and a little powder-puff, and 
puffed her face all over in a trice. She was 
then going out ,* but her husband called her 
into the study. Eosa, my dear,” said ho, 

you were going out with a dirty face.” 

Oh,” cried she, give me a glass!” 

There is no need of that. All you want 
is a basin and some nice rain-water. I keep 
a little reservoir of it.” 

He then handed her the same with great 
politeness. She looked in his eye, and saw 
he was not to bo trifled with. She complied 
like a lamb, and the heavenly color and vel¬ 
vet gloss that resulted were admirable. 

He kissed her, and said, Ah! now you are 
my Eosa again. Oblige me by handing over 
that powder-puff to me.” She looked vexed, 
but complied. ^^When you come back I 
will tell you why.” 

^|You are a pest,” said Mrs. Staines, and 
so joined her friend, rosy with rain-water 
and a rub. 

^^Hear me, how handsome you look to¬ 
day,” was Miss Lucas’s first remark. 

Eosa never dreamed that rain-water and 
rub could be the cause of her lookino* so 
well. ^ 


“It is my tiresome husband,” said she. 
“He objects to powder, and he has taken 
away my puff.” 

“ And you stood that ?” 

“ Obliged to.” 

“Why, you poor-spirited little creature. 
I should like to see a husband presume to 
interfere with mo in those things. Here, 
take mine.” 

Eosa hesitated a little. “Well—no—I 
think not.” 

Miss Lucas laughed at her, and quizzed 
her so on her allowing a man to interfere 
in such sacred things as dress and cosmet¬ 
ics that she came back irritated with her 
husband, and gave him a short answer or 
two. Then he asked what was the matter. 

“ You treat me like a child—^taking away 
my very puff.” 

“ I treat you like a beautiful flower that 
no bad gardener shall wither while I am 
here.” 

“ What nonsense! How could that with¬ 
er me ? It is only violet j^owder—what they 
put on babies.” 

“And who are the Herods that put it on 
babies ?” 

“ Their own mothers, that love them ten 
times more than the fathers do.” 

“And kill a hundred of them for one u 
man ever kills. Mothers!—the most whole¬ 
sale homicides in the nation. We will ex¬ 
amine your violet powder. Bring it down 
hero.” 

While she was gone ho sent for a break¬ 
fast-cupful of flour, and when she came 
back he had his scales out, and begged her 
to put a tea-spoonful of flour into one scale 
and of violet powder into another. The 
flour kicked the beam, as Homer expresses 
himself. 

“ Put another spoonful of flour.” 

The one spoonful of violet powder out¬ 
weighed the two of flour. 

“ Now,” said Staines, “ does not that show 
you the presence of a mineral in your vege¬ 
table powder ? I suppose they tell you it is 
made of white violets dried, and triturated 
in a diamond mill. Let us find out what 
metal it is. We need not go very deep into 
chemistry for that.” He then applied a 
simple test, and detected the presence of 
lead in large quantities. Then he lectured 
her: “ Invisible perspiration is a process of 
nature necessary to health-and to life. The 
skin is made porous for that purpose. You 
can kill any body in an hour or two by clos¬ 
ing the pores. A certain infallible ass, call¬ 
ed Pope Leo XU., killed a little boy in two 
hours by gilding him to adorn the pageant 
of his first procession as pope. But what is 
death to the whole body must be injurious 
to a part. What madness, then, to clog the 
pores of so large and important a surface as 
the face, and check the invisible perspira¬ 
tion : how much more to insert lead into 
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your system every day of your life; a cu^ 
miilative poison, and one so deadly and so 
subtle that the Sheffield file-cutters die in 
their prime from merely hammering on a 
leaden anvil. And what do you gain by 
this suicidal habit ? No plum has a sweet¬ 
er bloom or more delicious texture than the 
skill of your young face; but this mineral 
filtli hides that delicate texture, and substi¬ 
tutes a dry, uniform appearance, more like 
a certain kind of leprosy than health. Na¬ 
ture made your face the rival of peaches, 
roses, lilies; and you say, ^ No; I know bet¬ 
ter than my Creator and my God; my face 
shall be like a dusty miller’s.’ Go into any 
flour-mill, and there you shall see men with 
faces exactly like your friend Miss Lucas’s. 
But before a miller goes to his sweetheart 
he always washes his face. You ladies 
would never get a miller down to your 
level in brains. It is a miller’s dirtif face 
our monomaniacs of women imitate, not the 
face a miller goes a-courting with.” 

La! what a fuss about nothing!” 

About nothing! Is your health nothing ? 
Is your beauty nothing ? Well, then, it will 
cost you nothing to promise me never to put 
jmwder on your face again.” 

‘Wery well, I promise. Now what will 
you do for me ?” 

Work for you—write for you—suffer for 
you—be self-denying for you—and even 
give myself the pain of disappointing you 
now and then — looking forward to the 
time when I shall be able to say ‘Yes’ to 
every thing you ask me. Ah! child, you 
little know what it costs me to say ‘ No’ to 
you” 

Rosa put her arms round him, and acqui¬ 
esced. She was one of those who go with 
the last speaker ; but, for that ye:^ reason, 
the eternal companionship of so flighty and 
flirty a girl as Miss Lucas was injurious to 
her. 

One day Lady Cicely Treherne was sitting 
with Mrs. Staines, smiling languidly at her 
talk, and occasionally drawling out a little 
plain good sense, when in came Miss Lucas, 
with her tongue well hung, as usual, and 
dashed into twenty topics in ten minutes. 

This young lady in her discourse was like 
those little oily beetles you see in small 
ponds, whose whole life is spent in tacking 
—confouud them!—generally at right an¬ 
gles. What they are in navigation was Miss 
Lucas ill conversation: tacked so eternally 
from topic to topic that no man on earth, 
and not every woman, could follow her. 

At the sight and sound of her Lady Cicely 
congealed and stiffened. Easy and unpre¬ 
tending with Mrs. Staines, she was all dig¬ 
nity, and even majesty, in the presence of 
this chatter-box; and the smoothness with 
which the transfiguration was accomplished 
marked that accomidished actress the high¬ 
bred woman of the world. 


Rosa, better able to estimate the change 
of manner than Miss Lucas was, who did not 
know how little this Sawney was afflicted 
with misplaced dignity, looked wistfully and 
distressed at her. Lady Cicely smiled kindly 
in reply, rose, without seeming to hurry— 
catch her condescendiug to be rude to Char¬ 
lotte Lucas—and took her departure, with 
a profound and most gracious courtesy to the 
lady who had driven her away. 

Mrs. Staines saw her down stairs, and said, 
ruefully, “ I am afraid you do not like my 
friend Miss Lucas. She is a great rattle, 
but so good-natured and clever.” 

Lady Cicely shook her head. “ Clevaa x>eo- 
ple don’t talk so much nonsense before stan- 
gaas.” 

“ Oh dear!” said Rosa. “ I was in hopes 
you would like her.” 

“ Do you like her ?” 

“ Indeed I do; but I shall not, if she 
drives an older friend away.” 

“My dyah, I’m not easily dwiven from 
those I esteem. But you undastand that is 
not a woman for me to mispwonownce my 
‘ah’s’ befaw— NOii for you to maivE a 
BOSOM FWIEND OF— RoSA StAINES.” 

She said this with a sudden maternal so¬ 
lemnity and kindness that contrasted nobly 
and strangely with her yea-nay style, and 
Mrs. Staines remembered the words years 
after they were spoken. 

It so happened that after this Mrs. Staines 
received no more visits from Lady Cicely for 
some time, and that vexed her. She knew 
her sex enough to be aware that they are 
very jealous, and she permitted herself to 
think that this high-minded Sawney was 
jealous of Miss Lucas. 

This idea, founded on a general estimate 
of her sex, was dispelled by a few lines fr-om 
Lady Cicely, to say her family and herself 
were in deep distress: her brother. Lord Ay- 
cough, lay dying from an accident. 

Then Rosa was all remorse, and ran down 
to Staines to tell him. She found him with 
an open letter in his hand. It was from Dr. 
Barr, and on the same subject. The doctor, 
who had always been friendly to him, in¬ 
vited him to come down at once to Hallow- 
tree Hall, in Huntingdonshire, to a consulta¬ 
tion. There was a friendly intimation to 
start at once, as the patient might die any 
moment. 

Husband and wife embraced each other in 
a tumult of surprised thankfulness. A few 
necessaries were thrown into a carpet-bag, 
and Dr. Staines was soon whirled into Hun¬ 
tingdonshire. Having telegraphed before¬ 
hand, he was met at the station by the earl’s 
carriage and people, and driven to the Hall. 
He was received by an old silver-haired but¬ 
ler, looking very sad, who conducted him 
to a boudoir, and then went and tapped 
gently at the door of the patient’s room. It 
was opened and shut very softly, and Lady 
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Cicely, dressed in black, and looking paler 
than ever, came into tlie room. 

Dr. Staines, I think 
Ho bowed. 

Thank yon for coming so promptly. Dr. 
BaaT is gone. I fear ho thinks—^he thinks— 
Oh, Dr. Staines, no sign of life but in his jooor 
hands, that keep moving night and day.” 

Staines looked very grave at that. Lady 
Cicely observed it, and, faint at heart, could 
say no more, but led the way to the sick¬ 
room. 

There in a spacious chamber, lighted by a 
grand oriel-window and two side windows, 
lay rank, title, wealth, and youth, stricken 
down in a moment by a common accident. 
The sufferer’s face was bloodless, his eyes 
fixed, and no signs of life but in his thumbs, 
and they kept working with strange regu¬ 
larity. 

In the room were a nurse and the sur¬ 
geon ; the neighboring physician, who had 
called in Dr. Barr, had just paid his visit and 
gone away. 

Lady Cicely introduced Dr. Staines and 
Mr. White, and then Dr. Staines stood and 
fixed his eyes on the patient in profound si¬ 
lence. 

Lady Cicely scanned his countenance 
searchiugly, and was struck with the ex¬ 
traordinary power and intensity it assumed 
in examining the patient; but the result was 
not encouraging. Dr. Staines looked grave 
and gloomy. 

At last, without removing his eye from 
the recumbent figure, he said, quietly, to Mr. 
White, Thrown from his horse. Sir 
Horse fell on him. Dr. Staines.” 

“ Any visible injuries ?” 

Yes. Severe contusions, and a rib broken 
and pressed upon the lungs. I replaced and 
set it. Will you see ?” 

‘‘ If you please.” 

He examined and felt the patient, and 
said it had been ably done. 

Then he was silent and searching. 

At last he spoke again. The motion of 
the thumbs corresponds exactly with his 
X)ulse.” 

Is that so. Sir ?” 

is. The case is without a parallel. 
How long has he been sp ?” 

Nearly a week.” 

Impossible!” 

It is so. Sir.” < 

Lady Cicely confirmed this. < 

^^All the better,” said Dr. Staines, ux^on ( 
reflection. '‘Well, Sir,” said he, "the vis- ] 
ible injuries having been ably relieved, I ( 
shall look another way for the cause.” Then, ^ 
after another pause, "I must have his head i 
shaved.” ^ 

Lady Cicely demurred a little to this; but ( 
Dr. Staines stood firm, and his lordship’s val- 1 
ot undertook the job. 1 

Staines directed him where to begin; and e 


L’ when he had made a circular tonsure on the 
top of the head, had it sx)onged with tepid 
water. 

"I thought so,” said ho. "Here is the 
. mischief;’^ and he x^ointed to a very slight 
- indentation on the left side of the x^ia mater. 
: " Observe,” said he, " there is no corresx)ond- 
ing indentation on the other side. Under- 
^ neath this trifling dex^ression a minute x^iece 
L of bone is doubtless x^i’essing on the most 
• sensitive part of the brain. He must be 
trephined.” 

b Mr. White’s eyes sx)arkled. 

, " You are a hospital surgeon. Sir ?” 

L " Yes, Dr. Staines. I have no fear of the 

, operation.” 

1 "Then I hand the x>atient over to you. 
The case at x^resent is entirely surgical.” 

White was di'iven home, and soon return¬ 
ed with the requisite instruments. The ox)- 
eration was neatly x^erformed, and then Lady 
Cicely was called in. She came trembling; 
her brother’s fingers were still working, but 
not so regularly. 

"That is only habit/’ said Staines,* "it 
will soon leave ofi*, now the cause is gone.” 

And truly enough, in about five minutes 
the fingers became quiet. The eyes became 
human next, and within half an hour after 
the operation the earl gave a little sigh. 

Lady Cicely clasped her hands, and ut¬ 
tered a little cry of delight. 

" This will not do,” said Staines. " I shall 
have you screaming when he speaks.” 

" Oh, Doctor Staines, will he ever sx)eak ?” 

"I think so; and very soon. So be on 
your guard.” 

This strange scene reached its climax soon 
after by the earl saying, quietly, 

" Are her knees broke, Tom ?” 

Lady Cicely uttered a little scream, but 
instantly supxDressed it. 

^^No, my lord,” said Staines, smartly; 

" only rubbed a bit. You can go to sleep, 
my lord. I’ll take care of the mare.” 

"All right,” said his lordshix>, and com- 
X)osed himself to slumber. 

Doctor Staines, at the earnest request of 
Lady Cicely, staid all night; and in coui’se 
of the day advised her how to nurse the pa¬ 
tient, since both physician and surgeon had 
done with him. 

He said the patient’s brain might bo iiTi- 
table for some days, and no women in silk 
dresses, or crinoline, or creaking shoes must 
enter the room. Ho told her the nurse was 
evidently a clumsy woman, and would be 
letting things fall. She hfid better get some 
old soldier used to nursing. "And don’t 
whisxier in the room,” said he; " nothing ir¬ 
ritates them worse; and don’t lot any iTody 
Xday a piano within hearing; but in a day 
or two you may try him with slow and con¬ 
tinuous music on the flute or violin, if you 
like. Don’t touch his bed suddenly; don’t 
sit on it or lean on it. Dole sunlight into 
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his room hy degrees; and when he can hear 
it, drench him with it. Never mind what 
the old school tell yon. About these things 
they know a good deal less than nothing.” 

Lady Cicely received all this lite an ora¬ 
cle. 

The cure was telegraphed to Dr. Barr, and 
he was requested to settle the fee. He was 
uot the man to undersell the profession, and 
was jealous of nobody, having a large prac¬ 
tice and a very wealthy wife. So he tele¬ 
graphed back—“ Fifty guineas, and a guinea 
a mile from London.” 

So, as Christopher Staines sat at an early 
breakfast, with the carriage waiting to take 
him to the train, two notes were brought 
him on a salver. 

They were both directed by Lady Cicely 
Treherne. One of them contained a few 
land and feeling words of gratitude and es¬ 
teem ; the other a check, drawn by the eaiTs 
steward, for one hundred and thirty guineas. 

He bowled uj) to London, and told it all 
to Rosa. She sparkled with pride, affection, 
and joy. 

Now, who says you are not a genius y 
she cried. A hundred and thirty guineas 
for one fee! Now, if you love your wife as 
she loves you, you will set up a brougham.” 


EECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD . 
STAGER. 

Notices of conspicuoiis FuUic Men, with characteristic 
AnecdoUs illustrating their Peculiarities.—Accounts 
of Congressional and other Duels, and personal Col¬ 
lisions in Congress, including a Glance at Washing¬ 
ton Public Life during several Administrations. 

DUELING IN WASHINGTON.-COLLISIONS IN 

THE HOUSE. 

URING Jackson’s second term the Dem¬ 
ocrats, flushed with their great victory 
at the Presidential election, were intolerant 
and overbearing, especially in the House of 
Representatives. Many dashiug and gallant 
young men had been elected from the South¬ 
ern and Western States, and, conscious of 
their great numerical superiority, were dis¬ 
posed to carry matters with a high hand. 
Dueling in those days was much in vogue, 
and personal discussions in the House were 
frequently brought to an abrupt termination 
by an intimation that injurious imputations 
would be resented elsewhere. John M. Pat¬ 
ton and Henry A. Wise of Virginia, Baillie 
Peyton of Tennessee, Gallatin Hawes of Ken¬ 
tucky, Jesse Bynum of North Carolina, and 
many other young Democrats, ardent sup¬ 
porters of the administration, were known 
to be prompt with the pistol, and it was un¬ 
derstood that a call to the field would follow 
any damaging personal attack upon distin¬ 
guished members of the dominant party. 
The strength of the opposition lay principal¬ 
ly in the Northern and Eastern States, where 
single combats were not only in violation of 


law, but were sternly discountenanced by 
public opinion. The practice of dueling—a 
relic of a barbarous age, and hardly possible 
in an advanced stage of civilization—had one 
good salutary effect: men rarely indulge in 
foul epithets or opprobrious language when 
they are liable to be held personally respon- * 
sible for such an ungentlemanly license. 
The rude demeanor and offensive vituj)era- 
tion by which Congress has been disgraced 
for some years past would have been prompt¬ 
ly punished forty years ago. Now it excites 
comparatively little public attention, and is 
only met in Congress by a retort in kind. 
Still, what we have lost in breeding and 
manners is more than compensated by the 
absence of a spirit of ferocity and consequent 
bloodshed. So let us not pray for a return 
of the days of the so-called chivalry. 

It was during the session of 1833-34 that a 
scene occurred in the House which satisfied 
the Southern fire-eaters on the Democratic 
side that they were not to have every thing 
their own way. Cost Johnson came to Con¬ 
gress from the Catoctin VaUey, Maryland— 
a young man of fine promise, of superb ap¬ 
pearance, and the graceful, winning man¬ 
ners of a chevalier of the days of Bayard. 

He had been in the Legislature of his native 
State when little more than a boy, where he 
had distinguished himself as a bold and ef¬ 
fective debater. In the House, wfith a mod¬ 
esty so becoming his age, he had abstained 
generally from taking part in current dis¬ 
cussions, and there had been no striking 
exhibition of his ability or determined char¬ 
acter. Late in the session there sprung up 
one day an animated debate upon the mau- 
agement of the Post-office Department, Ma¬ 
jor Barry, of Kentucky, then being Postmas¬ 
ter-General. Public complaints of irregu¬ 
larity in the postal service had been made, 
and it was suggested that a special commit¬ 
tee might properly be raised to look into the 
matter. The partisans of the administration 
were in arms at once, and the charges were 
repeUed with uncommon vehemence. They 
were affirmed with some warmth by the op¬ 
position, when the debate was brought to an 
end by a decided intimation that any one 
who should impeach the personal character 
of Major Barry would be held personally re¬ 
sponsible for his temerity. This was given, 
in the first place, by Mr. Hawes, of Kentucky, 
and it was substantially repeated by Col¬ 
onel Richard M. Johnson, afterward Vice- 
President of the United States, and by Mr. 
Patton, of Virginia—all of them known as 
spirited and determined men—and there 
seemed to be no disposition to press the at¬ 
tack in the face of a menace so decided and 
unmistakable. The House adjourned to 
meet for an evening session, the pressure of 
business being unusually heavy. 

Evening sessions, then as now, were ax^^t to 
be tumultuous and disorderly. High living 
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and exuberant conviviality were more com¬ 
mon at that time than in these days of mor¬ 
al ideas,” and a quorum came together, many 
of them in a condition to enjoy any excite¬ 
ment that might arise. Mr. Stevenson, aft¬ 
erward minister to England, was the Speak¬ 
er, but he rarely left his house after dinner, 
and Governor Vance, of Ohio, took the chair. 
The moment the House was called to order 
Cost Johnson rose to speak. His seat was 
directly in front of the Speaker's desk, near¬ 
ly in the middle of the hall. He spoke in a 
low tone, but with an air of such earnestness 
and determination as to arrest the attention 
of every member on the floor. 

^^Mr. Speaker,” he began—and after hesi¬ 
tating for a few seconds, evidently suppress¬ 
ing his emotions with great effort, he contin¬ 
ued—^^Mr. Speaker, I come from a section of 
the country where the doctrine of personal 
responsibility is recognized to its fullest ex¬ 
tent. I have never been engaged in a per¬ 
sonal difficulty, and I trust in God I never 
shall be. But, Sir, standing here as one of 
the representatives of the sovereign State 
of Maryland, I can not permit myself to bo 
intimidated by the menaces of any man or 
any set of men. Knowing all the responsi¬ 
bility that I am about to incur, fully ap¬ 
preciating the character of the gentleman 
against whom I intend to oppose myself, 
perfectly aware of all the consequences of 
the course I am about to pursue, and de¬ 
termined to meet them in every contingen¬ 
cy, I pronounce William T. Barry”—here he 
stopped for a moment, looking calmly at the 
members wffio had clustered about him, and 
then proceeded, slightly elevating his clar- 
ion-like voice—pronounce William T. 
Bany, the head of the Post-office Depart¬ 
ment, in every branch, through every rami¬ 
fication, down to the meanest messenger in 
that department, personally, officially, and 
morally, corrupt and rotten, from head to 
heel.” 

The House was electrified by this sweep¬ 
ing and defiant denunciation. There was 
silence in the hall for some moments. Mi\ 
Patton then rose and appealed to Johnson 
to change or qualify his declaration, ex¬ 
pressing the hope that he did not intend all 
that his language would seem to convey. 
Johnson, without leaving his seat, interject¬ 
ed, Meant every word I said.” Two or 
three other Democrats, in different parts of 
the hall, implored him to modify his charges, 
or at least to admit that ho did not allege 
personal dishonesty on the part of the Post¬ 
master-General. Johnsoh then rose and ad¬ 
dressed the chair: 

Mr. Speaker, when I was in college I had 
the reputation of expressing myself in x)er- 
spicuous and intelligible language. It would 
seem that I have either lost that faculty or 
there is a degree of obtuseness among the 
gentlemen on this floor that precludes a clear 


understanding of words that I hoped would 
be unmistakable in their signification. In 
order to prevent any misconception now or 
hereafter, I will repeat what I before said.” 
He then again pronounced the words previ¬ 
ously uttered, denouncing Major Barry and 
the Post-office Department as dishonest and 
unworthy of confidence, and ending with 
the declaration that the whole concern Avas 

corrupt and rotten, from head to heel.” 

The House was in no humor for business 
after this scene, and adjourned at once by 
common consent. 

The next morning, in passing up one of the 
avenues to the Capitol, the writer was over¬ 
taken by Mr. Johnson, with whom he was on 
terms of intimacy. Mr. J. handed him a chal¬ 
lenge to single combat, signed by a son of 
Major BaiTy, then a lieutenant in the army. 
The writer earnestly protested against its 
acceptance, and insisted that the cartel 
should bo inclosed to the father of the young 
man, with the inquiry if that was the mode 
in which he proposed to settle his personal 
difficulties. The answer was x^i’ompt and 
characteristic. No, Sir. I am a young man 
myself. I entered into this thing voluntari¬ 
ly, with my eyes oi)eu, and I will fight any 
respectable man who calls upon me as the 
friend of the Postmaster-General.”' 

The challenge was i)romptly accepted, and 
the afternoon of that day named for the time 
of meeting. This summary mode of pro¬ 
ceeding was embarrassing to the gentlemen 
who had undertaken to overawe the House 
and prevent all inquiry into the conduct 
of the Postmaster-General. Johnson was 
waited upon with a request that the com¬ 
bat should bo deferred. This was declined. 
Would he consent that the challenge should 
be withdi’awn or suspended ? That was al¬ 
ways at the option of the challenger. The 
challenge was withdrawn, and a court of 
honor appointed, consisting of Richard M. 
Johnson, Henry A. Wise, and Baillie Pey¬ 
ton. After some diplomatic negotiation 
young Barry was backed squarely out of the 
affair, and there it ended. Meeting Cost 
Johnson soon after, he described the trans¬ 
action in the following sententious terms: 

Backed the bull off the bridge.” 

It was a npticeable fact, observed with 
satisfaction by many quiet people, that brow¬ 
beating and bullying were rare things in the 
House of Representatives for some time after 
this transaction. 

In the days when dueling was tolerated 
by public opinion, notably in the Southern 
and Middle States, single combats occasion¬ 
ally grew out of the heated debates in Con¬ 
gress, and more frequently altercations in 
the House and Senate led to hostile cor- 
resi)ondence which terminated without a 
meeting on the field, the intervention of 
judicious friends preventing that result. 
The amicable offices of seconds indisiDosed to- 
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bloodshed often averted the ultimate resort. 
Generally principals in a difficulty are not 
as much inclined to a fight as seconds, es¬ 
pecially if negotiations have supervened and 
angry passions have had time to cool. Some¬ 
times, however, the converse of this propo¬ 
sition is true, and peace-loving friends have 
adjusted personal quarrels -with great diffi¬ 
culty. The affair between Mr. Clay and Col¬ 
onel King was a conspicuous instance of this 
kind. The principals were determined to 
fight, and it was only by the persistent ef¬ 
forts of the leading members of the Senate, 
\Miig8 and Democrats, that the matter was 
finally arranged. The extra session of the 
Senate called by President Harrison at the 
opening of his administration was protract¬ 
ed for several days to prevent the parties to 
the affair from leaving the District of Colum¬ 
bia, wffiere duels were prohibited by an act 
of Congress containing the most stringent 
provisions. Meantime many Senators were 
earnestly engaged in pacifying the antago¬ 
nists, and so composing the quarrel. Their 
efforts were at last successful, and the recon¬ 
ciliation took place in open Senate. Colonel 
Preston, of South Carolina, introduced the 
subject in a carefully prepared statement 
of the circumstances, in which he congratu¬ 
lated the Senate and the country ux)on the 
honorable termination of a difficulty that 
threatened consequences so momentous, and 
in which two gentlemen alike distinguished 
and esteemed were involved. Mr. Clay ex¬ 
pressed his satisfaction at the result in a 
touching and graceful speech, and Mr. King 
followed in a similar strain, and thus the af¬ 
fair terminated, and the Senate adjourned. 

The effect of the anti-dueling act was 
much commented upon at the time. Mr. 
Clay spoke of it in terms of derision and con¬ 
tempt. He said it was merely an inconven¬ 
ience ; gentlemen who had deliberately de¬ 
termined to violate a law of God were not 
likely to be restrained by any human enact¬ 
ment. When remonstrated with by his 
friends, and urged to avoid a contest in 
which his life, so important to the country, 
might be sacrificed, he replied that he was 
the guardian of his own honor, and must be 
allowed to determine the course which it 
became him to adopt. 

Still it can not be doubted that the effect 
of the law was generally salutary. It fur¬ 
nished a sufficient excuse for those who were 
averse to fighting, and yet had not the mor¬ 
al courage to refuse a challenge. Dueling 
came to an end when public opinion con¬ 
demned the practice. It prevailed in the 
South and West long after formal single 
combats had become impossible in the North¬ 
ern States. 

Forty, and even thirty, years ago personal 
altercations often took place in Congress be¬ 
tween Northern and Southern members, hav¬ 
ing their origin in sectional disagreements. 


There was always a class of men in the House 
from the South who sought to make a rep¬ 
utation wdth their constituents by pitting 
themselves against Northern members, whose 
principles and education made dueling re- 
l)ugnant to their feelings. It was a cheaj) 
method of gaining distinction, wholly un¬ 
worthy of men of true chivalry. Occasion¬ 
ally these gentlemen ran against high-spirit¬ 
ed Northern members of firmness and brav- 

prompt to repel an affront, and prepared 
to meet an antagonist in any way. In cases 
of that kind the fire-eaters were often sig¬ 
nally discomfited. It was during the ad¬ 
ministration of Mr. Monroe that a collision 
occurred in the Senate between General Sam¬ 
uel Smith, of Maryland, and Mr. Lloyd, of 
Massachusetts, the result of which gave 
much satisfaction at the North. General 
Smith was a known fighting man, a bravo 
soldier, who had rendered important ser\uco 
in the war of 1812. He was a large, impos¬ 
ing figure of a man, of peremiffory manner, 
and rather inclined to be dictatorial and 
overbearing. Mr. Lloyd, on the contrary, 
was small in stature, delicate and almost 
effeminate in appearance, dressing always in 
elegant style, and looking like a courtier of 
the days of Louis XIV. In the course of dis¬ 
cussion Mr. Lloyd had controverted with 
some sharpness and great effect certain state¬ 
ments and arguments of General Smith. A 
logical reply suitable to the case did not oc¬ 
cur to the Senator; so, instead of reaffirming 
his facts and attempting to confute the rea¬ 
soning of Mr. Lloyd, he tried the effect of a 
little personal intimidation. 

Mr. President,” said he, in the tone of a 
school-master lecturing his pupils, gentle¬ 
men coming ffiom a section of the country 
where the doctrine of personal responsibility 
is not recognized ought to be specially cau¬ 
tious in the language they use toward gen¬ 
tlemen in this Chamber. If their own prin- 
ciides or the sentiments of their constituents 
prevent them from gi'S'ing satisfaction for 
words not projoerly chosen, they should take 
care not to wound the feelings of Senators 
who were educated in a different school.” 

Mr. Galliard, of South Carolina, was pre¬ 
siding in the Senate in the absence of the 
Vice-President, and he, knowing the stuff of 
which Mr. Lloyd was made, smiled quite sig¬ 
nificantly as General Smith took his seat. 
On the part of Senators generally there was 
an expression of lively interest as Mr. Lloyd 
rose to reply. He spoke in a low voice, and 
in a tone as mild as if he were in^dting a lady 
to take a turn in a waltz. 

Mr. President, I am not acquainted with 
the sentiments of my State upon what the 
Senator calls the doctrine of personal respon¬ 
sibility. I recognize this doctrine to its full¬ 
est extent, and am prepared to be held re¬ 
sponsible in any way for every word I utter 
on this floor. Furthermore, Sii’, in order to 
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prevent any misconception hereafter, I give 
the Senator from Maryland to know that I 
shall hold him responsible for every word he 
speaks derogatory to my character or inju¬ 
rious to my feelings.” 

General Smith made no rejoinder, and 
the flurry passed, hut it was observed there¬ 
after that there wms a studied courtesy in 
the bearing of all the fire-eaters toward Mr. 
Lloyd. 

A few years afterward there was a sharp 
passage in the House between Mr. Camp¬ 
bell, of South Carolina, and Barent L. Gar- 
dinier, of New York. A challenge followed, 
and the conditions of the duel were agreed 
upon. Meantime a complaint had been made 
to the civil authorities of Washington, and 
Harrisoil Smith accomx)anied a constable to 
the boarding-house, of Gardiiijer to arrest 
him and enforce the law. Smith was an 
everlasting talker, and when engaged in a 
discussion forgot every thing but the matter 
in dispute. A member from North Carolina, 
boarding at the same jdace, and much inter¬ 
ested in the diVel, questioned the authority 
of Smith to make the arrest, and the two fell 
into an argument on the 8ul)ject which last¬ 
ed until the combat took place, and Gardinier 
was brought back to the house with a bullet 
in his leg. 

The last fatal Congressional duel was that 
in which poor Cilley lost his life. The quar¬ 
rel was a political one, and Cilley Avas a sac¬ 
rifice to the rancor of party strife. There 
was no personal animosity on the part of 
the antagonists. They fought Avith rifles, 
at forty paces. Cilley was an expert shot 
Avith the rifle, while Graves Avas Avholly un¬ 
used to the weapon. A side Avind Avas bloAving 
fresh as the parties took their ground, and 
the fatal shot was a chance one altogether. 
Cilley Avas a brave man, but ho could not 
control his nerves. On the first fire his ball 
struck the ground not more than forty feet 
off. GraA^es was perfectly cool and col¬ 
lected, and at the third shot Cilley fell, mor¬ 
tally Avouuded. Henry A. Wise accomxianied 
GraA^es to the field, and General Jones, of 
Iowa, was the second of Cilley. They Avero 
much censured for alloAving more than one 
shot, the difficulty being a technical one 
only; but the fact is, they went on the 
ground tied uj) by an agreement made by 
the great leaders of the tAvo political j^arties 
from which they did not feel themselves at 
liberty to deviate. Their fatal mistake con¬ 
sisted in accepting the conditions by which 
the combat was to be governed. Cilley died 
on the field, but his fate Avas preferable to 
that of Graves, who lingered a foAv j^ears a 
melancholy wreck, Avasting aAvay the' re¬ 
mainder of his life in remorse and misery. 

There was a skirmish in the House in tlie 
session of 1839, the parties being General 
Glasscock, of Georgia, and Richard Biddle, 
of Pittsburg. Biddle Avas a brother of the 
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famous Nicholas Biddle, an accomplished, 
elegant gentleman, and a laAvyer of distin¬ 
guished ability. He Avas disgusted Avith 
public life, and resigned after a feAV months’ 
service. A foAv days after he came to Wash¬ 
ington, one morning while the i)resentation 
of petitions AA'as in order, he addressed the 
Speaker, sending to the chair a memorial 
AAffiich he said Avas signed by some of his 
constituents. They were Quakers, respect¬ 
able men, but having peculiar notions. He 
asked that it be referred without reading, 
according to the rules of the House. Its 
reading was called for, and it amoved to 
be strongly tinctured with abolition senti¬ 
ments. The feeling on the subject of slaA"- 
ery Avas very Avarm in Congress at that 
time, and the petition arrested the attention 
of the Avhole House. General Glasscock at 
once arose and addressed the Sx)eaker. He 
denounced.the x^etitioners in harsh language, 
and sx^oke Avith so much asx)erity and bit¬ 
terness of Mr. Biddle that Speaker Hunter 
called him to order. 

Mr. Biddle said that he wished the mem¬ 
ber from Georgia might be allowed to pro¬ 
ceed. He only asked the xu’ivilege of reply; 
and in order that there might be no misax)- 
Xn’ehension on the part of that gentleman, 
he desired to inform him that he should re- 
Xfly out of the House as Avell as in it, in case 
the tenor of his remarks might render it 
necessary. 

This closed the debate. As Biddle sat 
doAvn, Wise came round to the writer’s desk 

and remarked, “What a-fool Glasscock 

was to xuck ux:) a member of the Biddle fam- 
il}^ There isn’t one of the Avhole breed that 
would not fight up to his knees in blood.” 

Bynum of North Carolina had a duel 
with Jenifer of Maryland, afterAvard minis¬ 
ter to Austria. They fought at Bladensburg, 
Avithin sight of the Capitol. They Avere both 
men of spirit and resolution, but being of a 
highly nervous organization, they fired wide¬ 
ly, and no blood Avas shed. They blazed 
aAvay until the ammunition was all exx^end- 
ed, and then returned to the citj^, the affair 
haAflng been amicably arranged. Mr. Pick¬ 
ens, apx^ointed minister to Russia by Presi¬ 
dent Buchanan, one of the seconds, said they 
shot off* boughs of trees sufficient to have 
made a litter, if either of the combatants 
had needed such an accommodation; and 
Cost Johnson afterward moved in the House 
that the district be exemx)ted from entry on 
the ground that it contained a mineral de- 
X)osit. 

Clingman of North Carolina fought Yan¬ 
cey of Alabama on a quarrel that arose in 
the House. Two shots were exchanged, but 
neither was hurt. 

Personal collisions occasionally took x)lace 
on the floor of the House, but such quarrels 
were generally adjusted on the spot. John 
Bell, afterward Secretary of War under Gen- 
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eral Harrison, struck Hoi)kin8 L. Terry in 
tlie face as a retort for an insulting remark. 
Bjuium of North Carolina had a personal 
encounter Tvith Rice Garland, of Louisiana. 
Garland was a large and very powerful man, 
while Bynum was of diminutive stature, hut 
as active and wiry as a Scotch terrier. They 
clinched, and there was rare struggling and 
tumbling about among the desks and chairs, 
but they were separated before any injury 
was inflicted. 

When Wise and Stanley came to blows 
there was the greatest excitement in the 
House, and for a few moments a general fight 
seemed imminent. The scene presented 
some ludicrous features, notwithstanding 
the disgraceful and painful character of the 
affair. The Clerk of the House, St. Clair 
Clark, seized the Speaker’s mace, and in aloud 
voice commanded the peace. Governor Gil¬ 
mer jumped on to a desk, and leaping over 
the heads of intervening members, threw 
himself upon the combatants. General 
Dawson, of Louisiana, drew a bowie-knife 
from a sheath at the back of his neck and 
plunged into the midst of the row. General 
O. Butler seized Arnold of Tennessee by the 
throat and half strangled him, apparently 
on general princii}les, and without any pre¬ 
vious misunderstanding. At this critical 
moment Dixon Lewis, of Mississippi, a man 
of enormous size and corresponding strength, 
awoke to the exigency of the occasion. His 
seat was at the outer edge of the semicircle, 
near the central door of the hall. He was 
vTiting at his desk when the affray com¬ 
menced, and so absorbed was he in what he 
was about that the first stage of the affray 
did not attract his attention, noise, bustle, 
and confusion being no uncommon things in 
the House. Hearing a vociferous exclama- 
tipn, ho rose to his feet, and seeing Butler 
and Arnold in a desperate struggle, ho called 
out, ‘‘What’s this?” and making his way 
through the throng by the momentum of his 
great weight, he grasped the combatants, 
one in each hand, holding them apart as 
easily as a mother might separate two con¬ 
tending children. He inquired, “What the 
devil is aU this about?” The effect was 
electrical, and quiet was soon restored. 

In the second session of the Twenty-eighth 
Congress an affray occurred between ex- 
Speaker. White and George Rathbun, mem¬ 
ber from the Cayuga district. New York. 
They were both active, muscular men, full 
of spirit, and blows were being rapidly ex¬ 
changed, when a pistol was fired at a door¬ 
keeper outside the hall by an insane man, 
who was trying to force his way into the 
House. There was immense excitement in 
the House and throughout the Capitol, the 
rumor flying about that a member had been 
shot, and in the confusion of the moment the 
impression obtained that Rathbun or Whita 
had fired the pistol. The quarrel was not 


prosecuted afterward, the gentlemen being 
directly reconciled. 

A verbal altercation in the House between 
Thomas Haynes Bay ley, the successor of 
Henry A. Wise, and Garrett Davis, the late 
Senator from Kentucky, led to a challenge 
to fight. Bayley was a large, portly, fine 
figure of a man; Davis, on the contrary, 
was small, spare, and thin—probably the 
lightest weight in the House with the ex¬ 
ception of Stephens of Georgia. Bayley 
was demonstrative and rather blustering in 
manner, while Davis was quiet, unobtrusive, 
and reserved, and although not unamiable 
in disposition, was touchyq petulant, and 
full of pluck, and as ready to resent an af¬ 
front as any man in Congress. While ar¬ 
rangements for the fight were in progress, 
and the genjeral impression was that a hos¬ 
tile meeting could not be prevented, John 
M. Botts came to Washington, and learning 
the particulars of the affair, laid a wager of 
a hundred dollars to ten that Bayley would 
bo arrested by the j)olice, and that there 
would bo no duel. Ho won his bet, for the 
wife of Bayley getting wind of the quarrel, 
made complaint to the civil authorities, aud 
the gentlemen were put under bonds to keei^ 
the peace. 

There was a duel between a young mid¬ 
shipman named Sherburne, from New Hamp¬ 
shire, and another lad, a son of Francis Key, 
of Washington, and brother of Barton Key, 
which resulted fatally, and threw a worthy 
family into the most profound misery. It 
grew out of a boyish quarrel, and the affair 
was managed by boys from beginning to end. 
They fought just over the Chain Bridge, be¬ 
yond Georgetown, with navy pistols, and 
young Key was killed at the first fire. It 
was not until he lay a corpse on the ground 
that the survivor and the seconds began to 
realize what they had been about. Filled 
with horror, they fled, leaving the body of 
the deceased to the care of the hackman. 
He reached the house of Mr. Key while the 
family were at breakfast, and the first inti¬ 
mation the father and mother had of the 
affair was witnessing the remains of their 
son lifted from the carnage. 

There was a collision on the avenue be¬ 
tween Senators Foote, of Mississippi, and 
Borland, of Arkansas, in the winter of 1850. 
I forget what was the cause of the skirmish, 
if I ever knew. They were both irascible 
men, of ungoverued tem];)ers. Foote was a 
man of unquestionable courage, and Borland 
had spirit enough to fight when his blood 
was up. I haj)i)ened to reach the scene of 
the struggle, in company with Colonel Wal¬ 
ton, of Florida (father of the famous Madame 
Le Vert), just as Borland had drawn blood 
from Foote’s nose. A crowd had gathered, 
and there was a pry, “ Part them! part them!” 
Walton was a large, powerful man, who en- 
1 joyed a fight as much as a school-boy does 
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enow-balling. He danced around the antago¬ 
nists, preventing interference, and exclaim¬ 
ing, I never saw a fairer fight in my life 
They were soon separated,however,botli glad 
to quit, but neither badly hurt. Foote chal¬ 
lenged Borland, and requested Colonel Wal¬ 
ton to act as his second. The old gentleman 
did not hold the pen of a ready writer, and 
when a correspondence grew out of an at¬ 
tempt of friends to arrange the difficulty he 
engaged me to act as his scribe. When a 
personal difficulty reaches this stage the ne¬ 
cessity of a resort to the x)istol is generally 
removed. There was an interchange of let¬ 
ters, nearly half a dozen in all, when the de¬ 
mands of honor v/ere satisfied, the letters 
were published, and there an end. 

Borland and his colleague in the Senate, 
familiarly known as Bob Johnson, had a mis¬ 
understanding that had a smell of bloodshed 
at one time, but judicious friends prevented 
a fight. Johnson, i)oor fellow, is still living, 
or was a short time since. He was utterly 
impoyerished by the rebellion, into which 
ho was dragged against his own wishes and 
judgment, with many other honest and pa¬ 
triotic men in all the Southern States. 


THE WALKING BOY. 

WAS spending my vacation at Dr. Leigh¬ 
ton’s house in Chester. Chester is a town 
in the’ lake country of New York, quiet, old- 
fashioned, sleex)y, and pleasant. Dr. Leigh¬ 
ton’s was the oldest house in the place, and 
stood at tlie northern extremity of Main 
Street, just without the limits of the town. 
It was older than the village itself, and had 
been the first house of any pretensions in all 
that part of the country. 

It had a pretty, old-fashioned garden run¬ 
ning down in a succession of terraces to the 
water, very xdeasant in summer, though rath¬ 
er bleak and frozen in winter, when the wind 
came shrieking down the hills and over the 
frozen lake. The house, however, was a 
solid, thick-walled erection, built to keep 
out tlie cold rather than for the sake of the 
picturesque, and was warm and bright up 
stairs and down stairs. 

Ifc was shaped a good deal like a brick set 
up on its longer edge, and was equally di¬ 
vided in the middle by a wide hall. It had 
a wing at the side, and what you might call 
a tail behind. The old roof was made of 
solid, immense timbers, framed into the wall 
in such a way that when they shook in the 
wind the whole house shook with them, and 
strange creaking, groaning noises came wan¬ 
dering down the garret stairs and through 
the halls. 

The house had been built by a certain ec¬ 
centric Mr. Williams. Mr. Williams had been 
disappointed in love—that is, he had offered^ 
himself to the beautiful Miss St. Valory, of" 
Valory’s Corners, and had been refused for 


the sake of a certain Mr. Lyndon, whom she 
afterward married. Ui)on this Mr. Williams 
conceived the idea of renouncing the world, 
and, by way of making the sacrifice as cost¬ 
ly as possible, brought up workmen from 
New York at great expense, and built this 
house, then right in the woods, and a mile 
from the little hamlet that was growing up 
farther down the lake. 

When the house was completed he fur¬ 
nished it expensively, and gave himself up 
to a comfortable state of misery and medita¬ 
tion on Miss St. Valory. But whether soli¬ 
tude was more solitary than he had expect¬ 
ed, or whether he found that meditation Avas 
unprofitable, certain it is that at the end of 
three months he married the daughter of a 
raftsman, sold his house at a bargain to Dr. 
Leighton’s father, and Avent back to Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Dr. Leighton had married Miss Priscilla 
Lyndon, a daughter of Mr. Williams’s old 
loA^e. There AA^as a large family connection 
on both the Lyndon and the Leighton side, 
and Mrs. Leighton’s brother, Mr. Lucian 
Lyndon, lived in Chester, but a quarter of 
a mile from his sister. At the time of my 
story Mr. Lyndon’s house Avas undergoing 
extensive alterations, and its master, who 
Avas at that time a Avidower, was, with his 
daughter, spending some weeks with his 
brother-in-law. 

One dark, rainy evening the young ladies 
of the family and myself were in the dining¬ 
room stoning raisins, blanching almonds, 
and cutting citron for the big cake intend¬ 
ed to grace the coming birthday party of 
Posy and Rosy, the doctor’s twin nieces, 
aged seventeen. If ever one soul animated 
tAVO bodies, it was in the case of the Leigh¬ 
ton twins. They were intelligent and rath¬ 
er precocious girls, but there was about 
them a certain simplicity and unconseious- 
ness AA^hich made them seem younger than 
their age, and led their elders and equals to 
treat them as children. 

There were also the doctor’s two sons, 
Mark and LeAvis, homo from college in theii’ 
Junior year, and there was Sharly, or Char¬ 
lotte, Lyndon, Mr. Lucian Lyndon’s only 
child. 

Sharly Avas a nice girl; and having said 
that, I hardly know hoAV else to describe 
her, or pay her any better comi^Ument. I 
like ‘^nice girls” myself better than I do 
some other varieties of the sex; better than 
young women who have suffered,” and 
make a terrible fuss about it, as the manner 
of some is; better than those glorious fe¬ 
males aaJio have a genius for every thing but 
decency. 

Sharly was a pretty girl, though not per¬ 
haps entitled to rank as a beauty if she had 
not been an heiress. She had soft clear 
blue eyes, a resolute little mouth and chin, 
light brown wavy hair, which was never in 
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disorder; and every tiling about ber was al¬ 
ways smooth and sj^otless and speckless. 
Sbarly was not brilliant, but sbe was agreea¬ 
ble, and sbe carried about ber a certain atmos- 
pbere of pleasantness and serenity, tbougb 
tbe legend ran that when a child sbe bad 
been ‘^a tartar.” Sbe was nineteen, and bad 
been ^Mn society” in New York, where tbe 
Lyndon connection saw a good deal of com¬ 
pany in a fashion which might be described 
as conspicuously quiet. Sbarly, tbougb 
much liked, bad made no great sensation 
in this circle. Her cousins said it was be¬ 
cause sbe never cared to talk to any one 
but old gentlemen, with whom sbe was a 
great favorite. Sbarly bad faculty.” Sbe 
could cook and sew both with and without 
tbe machine to admiration. Sbe could knit 
as fast as ber grandmother, and sbe was 
great in tbe management and pacification 
of children. Sbarly could sing, too, not 
loud enough for a concert ball, but in a way 
that was very pleasant at home, and sbe 
was always ready when asked for music. 

This evening her slim fingers were flying 
tbrougb the rounds of a little red stocking 
destined for one of her aunt Elsie^s numer¬ 
ous children. 

Then there was David Van Epps, who was 
a teacher in tbe academy, and was said to 
be a young man of great talent. He was a 
handsome young fellow, fair-haired, gray¬ 
eyed, and very gentlemanly, tbougb a good 
deal shy. David was of no particular family, 
and bad nothing in tbe world but liis salary 
of six hundred dollars a year. There was 
also in tbe room a young man who possessed 
the happy faculty of making himself uni¬ 
versally detested. This was Mr. Cyrus Ford, 
who, because bis father and Dr. Leighton 
were old friends, was oftener at the bouse 
than suited tbe ladies of tbe family. Even 
gracious Mrs. Leighton confessed that she 
could not bear Cyrus Ford, and Posy and 
Rosy, who did not mind being treated as 
children by any one else, bridled and put on 
airs of dignity before this young man. 

Mr. Cyrus Ford patronized every one, bis 
betters included. He was wont to proclaim 
openly that be never meant to marry any 
but a rich wife, lest some young woman who 
was not rich might fling away ber affections, 
and it was evident that be paid court to 
Sbarly Lyndon. He talked much about 
style, and gave it to bo understood that 
when be was in New York, where be was an 
insurance clerk, be moved in tbe height of 
polite society. That evening be bad given 
such mind as bo x)ossessod to impertinence 
toward David Van Epps. Cyrus was wont 
to say that D.avid bad much better have re¬ 
mained in bis original station.” 

It might have been difficult to define Da¬ 
vid’s “ original station.” His first rise in life 
bad been a situation with an eccentric old 
traveling tinman, whom much learning or 


some other cause bad made not exactly mad, 
but a little cracked; and be bad educated 
David to such good purpose that at eighteen 
be bad been rather more than ready to enter 

tbe Sophomore Class in D-College. His 

old friend dying, David bad made bis own 
way tbrougb college, with some little help 
from tbe Lyndons, and bad taken a high 
place. He was a perfectly simple, straight¬ 
forward person, and would never have made 
any secret of bis history, even if it bad not 
been well known to the Leightons. He and 
Mr. Lyndon, who was a classical scholar, 
read Greek together, and be was reading 
Latin with Sbarly, who bad a liking for tbe 
language. 

Mr. Van Epps bad lately published, in a 
well-known review, an article which bad at¬ 
tracted some little attention, and bis friends 
bad been pleased with this little triumph. 
I bad not seen this essay myself, but I un¬ 
derstood tliat it was anent tbe sacrifices of¬ 
fered by the ancients to the spirits of tbe 
dead, or some other equally abstruse subject. 
He bad not only published it, which is some¬ 
thing, but bad been paid for it, which is more. 

By-and-by Rupert, tbe mulatto waiter, 
looked into tbe dining-room and asked if 
Mr. Van Epps would please come into the 
drawing-room a minute to Mr. Lyndon. Da¬ 
vid was no sooner gone than Cyrus Ford re¬ 
marked : 

Plow low birtb will show! Now in sinte 
of a sort of varnish and education, and tbe 
kind patronage of your family, that young 
fellow’s real nature will come out. He’ll 
never be a gentleman, nor have a bit of 
style.” 

“ AVbat do you call style ?” asked Sbarly, 
looking up with an air of gentle curiosity. 

“ Why, stylo is style. It can’t bo defined. 
That’s its essence, you know. It’s the way 
fellows have that have seen the world, you 
knowand Cyrus looked at himself in tbe 
glass. 

You don’t mean good-breeding, then ?” 
said Sbarly, smiling. “ We are all rather 
old-fashioned people, and I think wo have a 
i:>reference for good manners, which are tbe 
result of natural refinement and intelligence, 
and can not be bought, you know; but style, 
it always seems to me, is a thing one can get 
at tbe milliner’s or the tailor’s.” 

Mr. Cyrus Ford made no resx)onse, and 
shortly .after left tbe room and went to tbe 
elders in tbe parlor. 

“ It takes your quiet pcoifie,” said Mark. 

“ I don’t like Mr. Ford,” said Rosy. “ He 
isn’t nearly as nice as bis father.” 

But, you know. Rosy, boys never are,” 
said Posy, fr*om tbe treasures of ber exi)e- 
rieiice. 

Mr. Van Epps returned at this moment, 
and Sbarly asked him to bold ber yarn. He 
seemed not ill pleased with tbe office, and it 
occurred to me that Mr. Lyndon was likely 
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to find out that boys and girls grow into 
men and women. I wondered what he would 
say to such a discovery. To ask a young 
man of talent to read Greek with you is one 
thing; it is another to have him fall in love 
with your daughter, and it is even more 
another thing to have your daughter return 
the sentiment. Shaiiy was not a young 
woman to exhibit her feelings, but it struck 
me that her interest in David was more than 
friendly, and I had my doubts about the 
Latin lessons. 

What a night said Mark, as the wind 
screamed past the window and rattled the 
blinds. It’s just the weather for the Walk- 
ing Boy.” 

‘^Do tell me,” said Sharlj^, who is he ? 
I’ve always heard about him in a dim way; 
but I suppose they never told us the story 
Avhen wo were children for fear wo should 
bo afraid to go to bed.” 

I only know that he’s one of the family 
ghosts—there are several in the connection. 
He is in some way mixed up with Mr. Will¬ 
iams, grandma’s old lover. Flora can tell 
you all about him, and here she comes.” 

Flora, the cook, a majestic old black wom¬ 
an, put her head in at the door. 

“ Now, young ladies,” said she, is them 
reasons done ? ’cause I’m bound to begin that 
cake first thing in the morning.” 

We all looked conscience-stricken. 

Ah, young folks, young folks!” said Flora, 
shaking her red-turbaned head. ‘‘ They nev¬ 
er puts no racl, right-down sariousness into 
their work.” 

‘^Come in. Flora,” said Mark, ^Land help 
us, and tell us the story of the Walking Boj^ 
The girls want to hear it; and if they are 
afraid to go to bed afterward they won’t dare 
to say so.” 

‘^Yes, Flora,” said Sharly, fiiiisliiug her 
skein, “ do, and frighten the young gentle¬ 
men as well as ourselves.” 

’Tain’t no stoiy. Miss Shaiij',” said Flora, 
gradually edging her portly person over the 
threshold. It’s a thing as is well known 
to all the colored folks ever was connected 
with the Lyndons or the Leightons. But as 
to the reasons, I see I’ve got to have a hand 
in the business, if that cake’s going to be 
madeand Flora sat down, and while she 
stoned the raisins she told her tale. 

The substance of the legend which she 
gave us was as follows : 

Mr. Williams, who built the house, had a 
sister who mortally offended him by marry¬ 
ing a young clergyman with nothing but his 
profession, and of no particular family. 

TJie Rev. Mr. Merrion had a sore experi¬ 
ence. Many olive-bramfhes grew up around 
his table, which, unlike the literal article, 
could not provide their own leaves. There 
were sickness and death, and each succeeding 
year saw the parson’s family more scantily 


clothed and fed. He was not popular as a 
X)reacher. He went from place to place, and 
was burdened with debt, while his brother- 
in-law grew richer every day, and was sent 
to Congress, which in those days was a dis¬ 
tinction. 

During all her care-worn married life Mr. 
Williams refused to hold the slightest inter¬ 
course with his sister or her husband. He 
was a man of bitter and relentless temper, 
and he did all that he could to add to his 
brother-in-law’s heavy burden; and he it 
was who set on foot reports against Mr. Mer- 
rion’s orthodoxy. 

In those days theological bands were 
drawn tighter than at present. The Rev. 
Mr. Merrion was driven from his puli)it, and 
no other would receive him. Broken-heart¬ 
ed and with failing health, he gathered to¬ 
gether the remnants of his proi^erty, and 
with his wife and children started for the 
new country in Western New York. He set¬ 
tled on the shore of the lake, at its southern 
extremity. 

He gradually became a sort of missionary 
and doctor among the Indians, and they 
rewarded his services with presents of fish, 
game, and corn, and did not trouble them¬ 
selves with his opinions on justification. 
His health imj)roved with out-door life and 
the sense of freedom; and the harassed, 
weary man and his wife began to hope that 
they had found a resting-place. 

It was no good news when they heard 
that Mr. Williams was coming into their 
neighborhood. Mr. Merrion’s experience of 
his brother-in-law’s temper had been bitter, 
and he dreaded fresh annoyance and perse¬ 
cution. 

When Mr. Williams came up with the 
workmen his sister ventured to see him, and 
tried to bring about a reconciliation. But 
it was quite useless. He would not speak 
to her for some time, and finallj’’, passing 
from sullen silence to outrageous i^assion, he 
accused her, in the coarsest terms, of wish¬ 
ing to saddle her whole family upon him. 
The poor lady, driven past her patience, re¬ 
minded him at last that there was another 
world where those who had dealt wickedly 
or cruelly must meet their victims face to 
face. 

I will take care that none of jmu ever 
come near me in this world, whatever may 
happen in the next,” were his last words as 
he turned her from his door. 

Among Mrs. Merrion’s children was one 
boy who, though not exactly an idiot, was 
yet wholly different from the others. He 
was strange in a great many ways, and had 
an unconquerable love for long solitary wan¬ 
derings. When a little child this propensity 
had caused his mother the greatest uneasi¬ 
ness ; but if restrained by force he would 
fall into a state bordering on insanity; so 
there seemed nothing for it but to let 
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liim liavo liis own way. No harm ever hap- 
X)ened to him, and the Indians, regarding 
him as one who held intercourse with the 
world of spirits, looked upon him with awe. 
He did not seem to wander aimlessly, hut 
always went on his way like one with a set 
purpose, looking about him as though ex¬ 
pecting to meet some one among the trees 
or on the shore. When asked the i)urj;)ose 
of his expeditions, he would always reply 
that he was looking for something,” but 
what the something was he never told. 

The great house in process of erection 
near his own home seemed to have a pecul¬ 
iar attraction for Elon Merrion. Ho went 
there day after day, followed the workmen, 
handled theh tools, and as the house grew 
into shape, ai^peared to find singular pleas¬ 
ure in wandering from room to room, al¬ 
ways, as he said, “looking for something.” 

Mr. Williams, who knew iierfectly well 
that the strange boy was his sister’s sou, 
never took the slightest notice of Elon, and 
the boy seemed equally careless of him. 

The summer had passed, September had 
come; the roof had been put on the house, 
and much done toward linishing the in¬ 
terior ; for, with high wages and the per¬ 
sonal superintendence of Mr. Williams, the 
work had gone rapidly forward. 

The twilight was drawing in on the 25th 
of September. The day had been strangely 
close and oppressive for the season, and the 
sky had been hung with masses of gray 
cloud, which as the sun went down show¬ 
ed edges as of tarnished copper and brass. 
Below hardly a breath stirred, but in the 
upper air the ominous clouds were tossed 
and rolled as with a great wind. The lake 
lay almost unruffled, but now and then there 
ran along its surface a low moan—on that 
sheet of water the sure forerunner of a storm. 

The workmen were about returning to 
their temporary shanty. One of them re¬ 
marked that Mr. Williams, who was usually 
anxious to x)roloiiS labor to the last mo¬ 
ment, seemed in a hurry to leave the house. 
He waited, however, till the last man had 
crossed the threshold, and then locked the 
door himself. Ho took unusual pains to 
secure the lock, and tried it with his hand, 
as if to make sure. 

“ There will be a storm to-night, and the 
door might blow open,” ho remarked to a 
carpenter who stood by; and this little cir¬ 
cumstance was afterward remembered, as it 
was quite contrary to Mr. WiUiams’s usual 
habits to offer an explanation of any act of 
his whatever. Soon after dark the storm 
came on with great fury. There was little 
rain, but the thunder and lightning were 
wild and incessant, and the wind rose to a 
howling tempest which lashed the lake to 
foam, and roared through the woods like the 
surf on a rock-bound shore. Every now and 
then, through the continuous uproar, could 


bo heard the crack and crash of a falling tree. 
The men were gathered around the fire in the 
shanty, hushed into silence, as the temxiest 
increased from minute to minute. 

Suddenly one of them spoke. 

“ Did any one see that boy go home ?” 

Not one could remember seeing Elon leave 
the building, but he who had asked the ques¬ 
tion recollected that about four o’clock the 
child had climbed the unfinished staircase, 
and disappeared in a long dark passage which 
led-from the ui)x>er x)art of the house into the 
wing. 

“ Can ho be locked up there now ?” said 
the carpenter who had first spoken. “ Poor 
little innocent! I can’t be easy unless I find 
out.” 

His companions laughed at him, but the 
carpenter, who was a sx)irited as well as 
kindly young man, lit his lantern, and went 
out into the storm. He struggled on against 
the wind until he was perhaps two rods from 
the shanty, and oi^posite the log-hut where 
Mr. Williams lived with his old black serv¬ 
ant, Cuff. 

To the surprise of the young carpenter, as 
ho paused a moment to recover breath, the 
door of the hut was opened, and Mr. Will¬ 
iams’s voice asked where he was going. 

“ We couldn’t any of us remember wheth¬ 
er the little boy left the house,” said the 
cari^enter. The young man declared after¬ 
ward that as the light of the lantern fell 
upon Mr. Williams’s face it was like that of 
a corpse; but this statement might easily 
have been one of those adornments added 
after the event ffom a sense of the fitness 
of things. 

“Boy?” said Mr. Williams, hesitating. 
“What boy?” 

“Your nephew. Sir,” said the carpenter, 
suddenly insinred to sx^eak out a fact hith¬ 
erto ignored by all as far as x^ossible. 

“ Oh, he!” said Mr. Williams, without the 
anger which might have been exx)ected. 
“ He went home about five o’clock; I saw 
him go myself.” 

The carpenter, glad to be spared further 
encounter with the tempest, went back to 
the shanty. 

The storm raged all night, and only abat¬ 
ed toward morning. When the men gath¬ 
ered to their work, somewhat later than 
usual, the young carpenter was the fii’st to 
go up stairs. He had not been gone more 
than a minute Avhen a sudden cry of horror 
summoned his companions. There, in the 
long passage, lay the boy—dead! 

The eyes were wide ox)eu, the little hands 
clinched. Those who looked upon the sight 
covered their faces. Elon had probably fall¬ 
en asleep, and so h^d not heard the workmen 
leave the house. There were traces which 
showed how he had gone to and fro seeking 
a way of escape; and when none could be 
1 found ho had died apparently of sheer terror. 
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Mr. Williams^ hearing -what had happen- 
ed; showed uo particular emotion. He ex¬ 
pressed his regret moderately enough, as it 
was thought. He said he supposed he must 
have been mistaken in thinking the hoy had 
left the house, or that he must have come 
hack again uuohserved. 

The young carpenter, however, always be¬ 
lieved that Mr. Williams had purposely lock¬ 
ed his little nephew into the deserted build¬ 
ing, actuated by a double spite against the 
child and the mother. It was remarked, how¬ 
ever, as singular that a child so fearless as 
Elon should have been literally frightened 
to death by finding himself alone at night, 
even in such weather. 

Mr. Williams’s persistent resentment 
against his sister was not softened by the 
child’s death, and he took no notice of her 
in her trouble, which was soon doubled by 
the death of her husband; for poor Parson 
Merrion, then ill of a low fever, sank under 
the shock of Elon’s tragical fate, and died in 
a few days, forgiving his enemy with his last 
breath. The widow sold the home where 
she had hojied to find a refuge, and went 
with her children to some other i)art of the 
country. 

The new house was finished and furnish¬ 
ed, and the owner took x)osse8sion. But it 
was said there was one who had i)ossession 
before him. There were whispers that the 
dead child, or something in its likeness, 
walked the house as the j)oor bewildered 
boy had walked during that long, lonely 
night. It was said that from dusk to dawn 
Mr. Williams heard a stei) pacing to and fro 
from room to room, and esj)ecially through 
the long XJassage, and that the doors at each 
end of this passage were opened and shut 
by no mortal hands. 

This haunting presence, so ran the report, 
was the cause of Mr. Williams’s marriage to 
the raftsman’s daughter, as he dared not stay 
alone, and even old Cuff retreated from the 
ghostly walker. The constant i)ersecution 
of the spirit forced Mr. Williams to sell the 
house and go back to Philadelphia, where 
he lived very unhappily with his wife, and 
finally died even poorer than his unfortunate 
brother-in-law. 

“And ever since then,” concluded Flora, 
“that boy walks, ’si^ecially windy nights; 
and if any one comes into the house that’s 
to bring bad luck on the family, he goes past 
their door to and fro. And,” continued Flora, 
sinking her voice to a mysterious whisper, 
“the very fust night that miserable Mr. 
Netherton, that married your poor aunt Ro¬ 
salind that you was named for. Miss Rosy— 
the very fust night he staid in the house 
he heard it, and he asked next morning at 
the breakfast-table—^ Who’s that,’ says he, 
^ was walking past my door all night?’ And 
your grandpa he turned it off, but ho knew 


what it -was; and my mother w'as cook here, 
same’s I am now. ^ Depend upon it,’ says 
she, ^ won’t no good come of this marriage;’ 
and no more there didn’t, for he broke Miss 
Rosalind’s heart. And they do say—at least 
my mother had it from her mother, and she 
knew as much as most folks—that that boy’s 
spirit ’ll never bo quiet till some of Parson 
Merrion’s folks gets good luck out of this 
house.” 

“My mother’s maiden name was Merrion,” 
said David, who had listened with great in¬ 
terest to Flora’s legend. 

“ Now you don’t say so!” said Flora, im¬ 
pressed. “ Who was your grandfather, Mr. 
Van Ei)ps ?” 

“ Really that is more than I can tell you,” 
said David,.smiling, “exceqit that his name 
was Merrion, and he was a fanner. I am 
afraid my ancestry were never inqiortant 
enough to have a hereditary ghost.” 

The raisins being finished with the stoiy, 
wo all went back into the parlor, talking 
over the tale, with which, I could see, the 
girls were a good deal impressed. 

“ Perhaps you are the Merrion who is to 
get good luck out of the house,” I heard 
Shaiiy say to David. 

“ To hoi)e for more than I have had would 
be presumption,” said David, with some 
emotion in his tone. 

“ As to that,” said IMiss Lyndon, with re¬ 
markable indifference and composure of 
manner, “ every one is at liberty to hope, I 
suppose.” 

Mr. Cyrus Ford had been making himself 
agreeable to the doctor and Mrs. Leighton, 
and it seemed to me that the elders received 
us with an air of relief. 

“ What a wild night it is!” said the doc¬ 
tor, who had just come in from a late ride. 
“ I thought the buggy would blow over be¬ 
fore we could get home.” 

David Van Epps glanced up at the clock, 
and began to bid good-night. 

“Don’t go, David,” said the doctor. “It 
is all of a mile to your house, and you will be 
drenched and blown away. Stay with us.” 

Mrs. Leighton seconded the invitation 
with great cordiality, and then, remember¬ 
ing that Cyrus Ford was also a long way 
from home, she extended the offer to him, 
though there was a difference in her manner 
toward the two young men. Both accepted 
the invitation, and as they did so Mr. Lyn¬ 
don came in fi’om the library, where he had 
been engaged with some one on business. 

IMr. Lyndon was a handsome elderly gen¬ 
tleman, extremely courteous, rather stately, 
and much given to books. There was some- 
tliing in his manner which, if not French, at 
least reminded one of a Frenchman. “ See 
here, doctor,” he said: “ Mr. Carr, after wait¬ 
ing all this time, has taken advantage of the 
storm to come and pay me Willy Maynard’s 
two thousand dollars.” 
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Willy Maynard was a little orphan, a ward 
of Mr. Lyndon’s. 

“ Better late tlian never,” said the doctor. 

I hope it won’t keep yon awake to-night.” 

“Oh, I can lock it up in the old secretary 
in my room. It is a good solid j)iece of work ; 
and who ever heard of a burglar here!” 

It was late, and soon wo separated for the 
night. 

My room was on the second floor, a most 
comfortable chamber, opening from a little 
square “entry,” as they called it. One 
door from this entry led into the main upper 
hall of the house, the other into the long 
passage where the ghost was supposed to 
walk. 

It was after midnight when I finally 
composed myself to sleep ; but I can not say 
how long I had slept when I woke with a 
start, and with the impression that some 
one was in the room. A fire had been light¬ 
ed on the hearth that damp, chilly evening. 
A clear glow from the red coals yet shone 
through the room, and I could see that its 
four walls contained no one but myself. 

But what was the sound that went past 
my door through the entry ? Who or what 
‘’opened the door loading into the long pas¬ 
sage ? I had been through this passage oft¬ 
en enough to know that perhaps two yards 
from the entry door was a board that always 
creaked beneath the foot. As the step, if 
such it was, jiasscd on, I heard the accus¬ 
tomed noise. Another minute and there 
was a quick, shaiq) tap, as though the per¬ 
son or thing had knocked at a door in going 
by. I confess that a chill ran over me from 
head to foot; then I was ashamed of myself. 
Was I, an instructor of youth, a person 
w'hose mind had been fortified by the study 
of Latin and mathematics, to suffer myself 
to be startled by a noise at night and an old 
black woman’s tale? The wind was still 
blowing, and fifty other strange noises were 
wandering in the air both within and with¬ 
out the old house. Nevertheless I listened. 

Another instant and my ears, strained to 
discern that one sound among all the voices 
of the wind, caught the noise of the door at 
the further end of the passage oi^ening with 
a slow creak. 

Then I recollected that David Van Epps 
occupied a room opening into this x>assage, 
and that it must have been at his door that 
the tap had been made. Presently I heard 
another door open much more softly, and a 
second step go down the passage after the 
first. Either the person who had knocked 
had gone in, and was coming out again, or 
else 3klr. Van Epps, braver or more credulous 
than myself, had risen “ to see if he heard a 
noise or not.” 

I began to feel superior to that young gen¬ 
tleman, and once more nestled down among 
the pillows and prepared to go to sleep. 

The next instant, however, I sprang up. 


for from the room below, Mr. Lyndon’s, came 
the sound of a struggle and a heavy fall. As 
I hurried out of my room in my dressing- 
gown I saw that the whole house was alarm¬ 
ed. Tlie doctor, Sharly, and myself were, I 
think, first on the ground. 

When we entered the room this was what 
we saw : Mr. Lyndon sitting up in bed, look¬ 
ing somewhat bewildered ; David Van Ejops 
in his shirt sleeves, leaning against the old 
secretary, and looking rather pale as the 
blood oozed through his right sleeve; Lewis 
Leighton, with a little sharp dirk in one 
hand, and a j)ocket-book in the other; and 
Mark, towering in wratli above Mr. Cyrus 
Ford, who was all in a heap in one corner 
of the sofa. 

“ What’s the matter ?” said the doctor. 

“David and Uncle Lucian know best,” 
said Lewis. “ We heard the noise and came 
in, and David had Cyrus on the floor, and 
just that minute Cyrus got one hand free 
and stabbed Da^dd. The secretary was oiicn, 
as you see, and we found Uncle Lucian’s mon¬ 
ey in Cyrus’s pocket.” 

Here Dr. Leigliton faced about, and turned 
every one of those who had followed us out 
of the room, with the exception of his wife, 
Sharly, and myself. ' He was pleased to ob¬ 
serve that we had some sense. 

“ Are you hurt, father ?” said Sharly, hold¬ 
ing him very tight. 

“ No, my darling, no; run away,” said Mr. 
Lyndon, recovering himself. 

“ III one minute. Uncle George, David is 
hurt. You’ll want some linen. Shall I 
take that sheet in the closet di’awer in my 
room, aunt ?” 

“ Yes, dear, certainly,” said Mrs. Leighton ; 
and Sharly went, came back with the linen, 
and vanished. 

“Are you much hurt, Davy?” said tbe 
doctor, getting hold of him. 

“ Not very much, I think—only my shoul¬ 
der.” 

“ My dear boy,” said Mr. Lyndon, “ I would 
rather have lost the money twice over than 
that any harm should come to you.” 

“Would you, Sii’?” said David, in an odd 
sort of voice. 

“ It’s nothing very bad,” said the doctor. 

“ I’ll have it in order for you in a few min¬ 
utes, and then you can tell us the story. 
Don’t go. Miss Lindsay,” he said to me. “ I 
fancy you know something about this busi¬ 
ness. Cyrus Ford, keep quiet. I don’t mean 
to expose you if I can help it, for your fa¬ 
ther’s sake.” 

David said that he had heard some one 
come out of the entry and into the long pas¬ 
sage, and confessed that, having Flora’s le¬ 
gend in his mind, he had been rather startled. 

“ He must have been very sure that every 
one was sound asleep,” said David, “for ho 
seemed to take no particular pains to keep 
quiet; and I suppose he must have mistaken 
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my door for the other, for he turned the lock, 
and by some accident gave a sharj) little tap 
on the panel. I thought it might he Mark 
or Lewis, and said ‘ Come in,^ and he passed 
on. Then I thought it might bo something 
worse than a ghost, and naturally thought 
of the money. I must say that I had noticed 
Mr. Ford look at the hills in a strange, eager 
way. I happen to know that at the office 
where he is employed in New York he has 
taken money, been forgiven for his father’s 
sake, and allowed another trial. I knew that 
he was in debt, and I could not help having 
a sort of suspicion. I felt inclined to fol¬ 
low the walker, whether it were a ghost or 
not, and I rose and went after the sound. 
Did you hear it too. Miss Lindsay 

I certainly did.” 

^^As I went through the passage I heard 
the step go down the hack stairs. I followed 
it to the foot of the stairs, and, listening a 
moment, heard a noise in Mr. Lyndon’s room. 
I went to the door, which was ajar. The 
drawer was open, and Mr. Ford stood over 
Mr. Lyndon with the dirk. I sprang upon 
him, and then Lewis and Mark came in.” 

Mr. Lyndon had waked, seen Cyrus turn¬ 
ing away from the open drawer, and had 
called him by n ame. Then Cyrus had threat¬ 
ened him with the dirk, and David had come 
in just in time to divert the attack to him¬ 
self. The secretary keys Cyrus had taken 
from Mr. Lyndon’s coat ];)ocket. 

Here Cyrus Ford broke silence for the first 
time, ^^not wisely, hut too well.” 

‘^How could you or Miss Lindsay hear 
me,” he said, when I went down the ffiont 
stairs ?” 

If ever I heard a step in my life—” said 
David; and then he stopped and looked at 
me. 

But he must have come the other way,” 
said Mark, or you would have seen him 
come in here, and he would not hav^ had 
time to find the keys and the money.” 

It’s very odd. Who wont down stairs ?” 

No one could tell. 

^^It must have been the wind,” I said; 
^^and there are so many noises; and yet I 
suppose if it had not been for the story you 
would not have come to look after the 
sound.” 

No, I suppose not. And you—you knew 
it belonged to that little orphan child!” 
added David, turning with sudden vehe¬ 
mence upon Cyrus. 

I knew Mr. Lyndon would make it good,” 
said Cyrus, in a tone of apology. 

“ Upon my word, we are obliged to you for 
your good opinion,” said Mr. Lyndon, with 
ironical courtesy. 

^^Go up stairs and go to bed, David,” said 
the doctor, “ and keep yourself quiet, or you 
may see trouble with that arm. Take care 
of him, Priscilla; he deserves it. And, Mark, 
take this—this leing up to his room, and I 


lock him in. I suppose we shall let him ofi’, 
for his father’s sake, and I shall have to tell 
the story in the morning,” said the doctor, 
with a sort of groan. 

Mr. Cyrus Ford disappeared early the next 
morning—summoned, it was said, by urgent 
business. The servants were supposed not 
to know the story, but I am certain they 
did. David’s wound was not at all serious; 
but it made him quite a lion in Chester for 
a time, somewhat to his annoyance. 

Perhax)s two months after Posy, Rosy, and 
I had returned to school I had a letter from 
Mrs. Leighton. 

Do you know,” wrote that lady, that 
Sharly and David are engaged ? My brother 
rather stood out against it at first. But who 
is there so worthy of Sharly ? My mother, 
who has always liked the boy, put in her 
word; and Lucian finally consented to for¬ 
get that his father was no one in particular. 
At first he said it must be a long engage¬ 
ment, but now we begin to talk about spring. 
Old Dr. Vernet retires from the academy, and 
we all think that David will be j)rincipal; 
so they would do very well even if Sharly 
were unprovided for. And then David be¬ 
gins to make a name for himself with his 
pen. But, after all, I think it was his con¬ 
duct on the night of the robbery that influ¬ 
enced my brother more than any thing else.” 

Of course I went to Sharly’s wedding in 
May. It was to take xfiace from her uncle’s 
hous' ner own home was still occuj)ied 
by the painters, who, as usual, continued to 
haunt the place long after the time of their 
promised departure. 

Just as I was getting ready for bed on the 
night after my arrival came a tap it the 
door, and Flora entered with a look of great 
satisfaction ui)on her shining face. 

^^I’ve got something to tell you, miss,” 
said Flora, mysteriously. 

“ Let me hear it,” said I, wondering. 

Flora carefully closed the door. 

You ’member, don’t you,” said she, in a 
semi-whisper, ^‘what I told you about the 
Walking Boy ?” 

‘‘ Of course,” I answered, rather alarmed. 

I hox)e he has no objections to this wed¬ 
ding.” 

No, miss ; quite contrary. Now jes let 
me tell you. When Mr. Van Ex)ps said his 
mother was a Merrion it set me thi likin’, 
’cause I was int’rested in the young gentle- 
nian—’cause he is a gentleman—and any 
one could see that he and Miss Sharly were 
fond of one another. Rupert and ole mad¬ 
am’s Jim, they’s drefful disgusted im'’ **** 
was a poor boy, and his father li.v ' ' ^ 

Hollow, which is a most^. 
ever was. But, lai^ • ‘ 
son of one of o’; 

Miss RosaU. ' 
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But tlie ghost, Flora 

^^Well, I jes thought and thought, and 
finally I couldn^t get no rest Thout findin’ 
out who was his grandfather on the mother’s 
side; so I jes abstracted myself for a day 
or two, and went over to Valory’s Comers: 
I’ve got an aunt there—Lorendy’s mother, 
that lives with ole madam. Ninety-six she 
is, but she’s got all her faculties, and ’mem¬ 
bers every thing ever happened round these 
parts. Well, I set Aunt Miny to thinkin’, 
and presently it all come out, and sure 
enough his mother’s filther was Parson Mer- 
rion’s son Jacob. He never came to much, 
and the daughter she married beneath her, 
Solon Yan Epps, and by all accounts he was 
one of the shiftlessest critters ever was made, 
though he hadn’t no harm in him. But 
David he’s got the Williams streak in him 
for smartness, and he’s got the Merrion 
streak in him for his book-learnin’.” 

So that the Walking Boy is Mr. Van 
Epps’s great-uncle ?” said I, impressed. 

^^Yes, to be sure, miss. And now don’t 
you tell any one what I’m goin’ to tell you; 
but as you heard the step, I take it for a 
kind of sign that you was to know. 

“You couldn’t expect Mr. Lucian to be 
pleased with the match, for, to tell you the 
truth, fust time any of our folks see David 
was in a little mission Sunday-school that 
ole madam’s grandchildren started over in 
Scrub Hollow one summer all themselves— 
the Fentons and Miss Sharly and the Fitz 
Adam boys ; and David he was a little rag¬ 
ged fellow there in John Fitz Adam’s ciu.,.. 

“ Well, he kep’ away fi’om the house, and 


Miss Sharly she went round ’bout as usual, 
only she was wonderful quiet; but it never 
would be her way to make a fuss. Mr. 
Lucian he wasn’t easy, ’cause he couldn’t 
bear to cross Miss Sharly, and he liked Da¬ 
vid, and every one said the boy was as hon¬ 
orable as he could be about it. 

“I didn’t want to see two young folks 
made mizzable if I could helii it, and I 
watched my chance, and jes mentioned to 
Master Lucian what I had heard over at 
Yalory’s Comers—’cause he knew all about 
the Walking Boy, and he don’t laugh at 
such things always neither. I didn’t let on 
that it was any thing particular, only jes a 
Xiiece of news. 

“ ‘ And so. Flora,’ says he, when I’d told 
him, ^you think Mr. Yan E^ixis is the man 
whom the ghost has chosen V 

“ ^ WeU,’ says I, ^if you ask me. Sir, I do 
think so, and I’d be afraid that if he ever 
sets his heart on any thing in this house 
and don’t get it, it ’ll bring bad luck to us 
all,’ and then I cleared out. And next day 
Master Lucian he gives his consent, and he 
thinks a sight of David. And, laws! they sny 
it was this, that, and the other thing, but I 
tell you what, miss, it was me and the Walk¬ 
ing Boy made that match—and now you’ll 
see he’ll never be heard again.” 

And though I have since X)assed many a 
night in the house, I have never again heard 
any thing of the Walking Boy. But Mr. 
Yan Epps and I have never been able to de¬ 
cide what was the sound which guided Par¬ 
son Merrion’s great-grandson on the night 
of that 25th of Sexitember. 


THE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

Around the Christmas-tree we stood, and watched the children’s faces, 

As they their little gifts received with childish airs and graces. 

We grown folks had our share of fun in making wee ones meiT}*, 

And laughed to see the juveniles kiss ’neath the “holly berry.” 

Beside nie sat sweet Bessie Moore, a lovely dark-eyed maiden, 

While near her stood our little Eve, her arms with love gifts laden, 

Until around the room she went, the blue-eyed baby, shyly. 

And, blushing red, into each lap her offerings dropped slyly. 

But when to me the darling came all empty-handed was she. 

And when I asked, “Why slight me thus?” she answered, “Oh! betause we— 
We dinna know you tumming here!” and then, with blue eyes shining. 

To Bessie’s side she went, her arms her sister’s neck entwining. 

“But something I must have,” said I, “my Christmas-night to gladden. 

A shade of thought the baby face seemed presently to sadden. 

Till all at once, with gleeful laugh—“Oh! I know what I do. Sir! 

I’ve only sister Bessie left, but I’ll div her to you. Sir!” 

Amid the laugh that came from all I drew my new gift to me, 

■ '^'ule with flushed cheeks her eyes met mine, and sent a thrill all through me. 
' Messed little Eve!” cried!; “your gift I welcome gladly!” 
looked up at me, half wonderingly, half sadly. 

'^v,^traight I turned, and humbly asked his blessing 
'^ft, the while my long-stored hopes confessing. 
r aised above our heads, bowed low’ly, 
seemed to me so holy. 
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By WILKIE COLLINS. 


CHAPTER XII. 

EXIT JULIAN. 

J ULIAN happened to ho standing nearest 
to Mercy. He was the first at her side 
when she fell. 

In the cry of alarm which hurst from him, 
as he raised her for a moment in his arms, 
in the expression of his eyes when he looked 
at her death-like face, there escaped the 
plain—too plain—confession of the interest 
which he felt in her, of the admiration which 
she had aroused in him. Horace detected it. 
There was the quick suspicion of jealousy 
in the movement by which he joined Julian; 
there was the ready resentment of jealousy 
in the tone in which ho pronounced the 
words, Leave her to me.’^ Julian resigned 
her in silence. A fiiint flush appeared on 
his pale face as he drew hack while Horace 
carried her to the sofa. His eyes sank to 
the ground; ho seemed to he meditating 
self-reproachfully on the tone in which his 
friend had spoken to him. After having 
been the first to take an active part in meet¬ 
ing the calamity that had happened, he was 
now to all appearance insensible to every 
thing that was passing in the room. 

A touch on his shoulder roused him. 

He turned and looked round. The wom¬ 
an who had done the mischief—the stran¬ 
ger in the poor black garments—was stand¬ 
ing behind him. She pointed to the pros¬ 
trate figure on the sofa, with a merciless 
smile. 

You wanted a proof just now,” she said. 
There it is!” 

Horace heard her. He suddenly left the 
sofa and joined Julian. His face, naturally 
ruddy, was pale with suppressed fury. 

Take that wretch away!” he said. “ In¬ 
stantly ! or I won’t answer for what I may 
do.” 

Those words recalled Julian to himself. 
He looked round the room. Lady Janet and 
the housekeeper were together, in attend¬ 
ance on the swooning woman. The startled 
servants were congregated in the library 
doorwa 3 ^ Ojie of them offered to run to 
the nearest doctor; another asked if he 
should fetch the police. Julian silenced 
them by a gesture, and turned to Horace. 

Compose yourself,” he said. Leave me 
to remove her quietly from the house.” He 
took Grace by the hand as he spoke. She 
hesitated and tried to release herself. Ju¬ 
lian i)ointed to the grou]) at the sofa and to 
the servants looking on. You have made 
an enemy of every one in this room,” he 
said, “and you have not a friend in Lon¬ 
don. Do you wish to make an enemy of 


wef” Her head drooped; she made no re¬ 
ply; she waited, dumbly obedient to the 
firmer will than her own. Julian ordered 
the servants crowding together in the door¬ 
way to withdraw. He followed them into 
the library, leading Grace after him by the 
hand. Before closing the door ho paused, 
and looked back into the dining-room. 

“Is she recovering?” he asked, after a 
moment’s hesitation. 

Lady Janet’s voice answered him. “ Not 
yet.” 

“ Shall I send for the nearest doctor ?” 

Horace interposed. Ho declined to let 
Julian associate himself, even in that indi¬ 
rect manner, Avith Mercy’s recovery. 

“If the doctor is wanted,” he said, “I 
will go for him myself.” 

Julian closed the library door. He ab¬ 
sently released Grace; ho mechanically 
X^ointed to a chair. She sat down in silent 
surxirise, folioAving him with her eyes as he 
Avalked slowly to and fro in the room. 

For the moment his mind was far aAvay 
from her, and from all that had happened 
since her apxiearance in the house. It was 
imxiossiblo that a man of his fineness of per- 
eex^tion could mistake the meaning of Hor¬ 
ace’s conduct toward him. He was ques¬ 
tioning his OAvn heart, on the subject of 
Mercy, sternly and unreservedly as it was 
his habit to do. “After only once seeing 
her,” he thought, “has she produced such 
an imxiression on me that Horace can dis¬ 
cover it, before I haA^e even suspected it 
mj^self? Can the time have come already, 
when I owe it to my friend to see her no 
more ?” He stoxix>ed irritably in his walk. 
As a man dcAmted to a serious calling in life, 
there Avas something that Avounded his self- 
resx^ect in the bare suspicion that ho could 
be guilty of tlie purely sentimental extraAm- 
gance called “ love at first sight.” 

He had paused exactly opposite to the 
chair in which Grace was seated. Weary 
of the silence, she seized the oxqiortunity of 
sxieaking to him. 

“ I have come here with you as you wish¬ 
ed,” she said. “ Are you going to help me ? 
Am I to count on you as my ffiend ?” 

He looked at her vacantly. It cost him 
an effort before he could give her the atten¬ 
tion that she had claimed. 

“ You have been hard on me,” Grace Avent 
on. “ But you shoAved me some kindness at 
first; you tried to make them give mo a fair 
hearing. I ask you, as a just man, do you 
doubt now that the woman on the sofa in 
the next room is an impostor who has taken 
my place? Can there be any x>lainer con¬ 
fession that she is Mercy Merrick than the 
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confession she has made ? You saw it; they 
saw it. She fainted at the sight of me.’^ 

Julian crossed the room—still without an- 
sw'ering her—and rang the hell. When the 
servant appeared, he told the man to fetch 
a cab. 

Grace rose from her chair. “ What is the 
cab for she asked, sharply. 

For you and for me,” Juli^an replied. I 
am going to take you back to your lodg¬ 
ings.” 

I refuse to go. My place is in this house. 
Neither Lady Janet nor you can get over the 
plain facts. All I asked was to be confront¬ 
ed with her. And w'hat did she do when 
she came into the room ? She fainted at the 
sight of me.” 

Reiterating her one triumphant assertion, 
she fixed her eyes on Julian with a look 
which said plainly. Answer that if you can. 
In mercy to /ier, Julian answered it on the 
spot. 

“ So far as I understand,” he said, you 
appear to take it for granted that no inno¬ 
cent woman would have fainted on first see¬ 
ing you. I have something to tell you which 
will alter your opinion. On her arrival in 
England this lady informed my aunt that 
she had met with you accidentally on the 
French frontier, and that she had seen you 
(so far as she knew) struck dead at her side 
by a shell. Remember that, and recall what 
happened just now. Without a word to warn 
her of your restoration to life, she finds her¬ 
self suddenly face to face with you, a living 
woman—and this at a time when it is easy 
for any one who looks at her to see that she 
is in delicate health. What is there won¬ 
derful, what is there unaccountable, in her 
fainting under such circumstances as these?” 

The question was j)lainly i)ut. Where was 
the answer to it ? 

There was no answer to it. Mercy’s wise¬ 
ly candid statement of the manner in which 
she had first met with Grace, and of the 
accident which had followed, had served 
Mercy’s purpose but too well. It was sim¬ 
ply impossible for persons acquainted with 
that statement to attach a guilty meaning to 
the swoon. The false Grace Roseberry was 
still as far beyond the reach of suspicion as 
ever, and the true Grace was quick enough 
to see it. She sank into the chair from 
which she had risen ; her hands fell in hope¬ 
less despair on her lap. 

Every thing is against me,” she said. 

The truth itself turns liar, and takes her 
side.” She paused and rallied her sinking 
courage. ^‘No!” she cried, resolutely, ‘‘I 
won’t submit to have my name and my place 
taken from me by a vile adventuress! Say 
what you like, I insist on exposing her; I 
won’t leave the house!’' 

The servant entered the room, and an¬ 
nounced that the cab was at the door. 

Grace turned to Julian with a defiant wave 


of her hand. Don’t let me detain you,” 
she said. I see I have neither advice nor 
help to expect from Mr. Julian Gray.” 

Julian beckoned to the servant to follow 
him into a corner of the room. 

Do you know if the doctor has been sent 
for ?” he asked. 

I believe not. Sir. It is said in the serv¬ 
ants’ hall that the doctor is not wanted.” 

Julian was too anxious to be satisfied with 
a report from the servants’ hall. He hastily 
wrote on a slij) of paper: Has she recov¬ 
ered ?” and gave the note to the man, with 
directions to take it to Lady Janet. 

Did you hear what I said ?” Grace in¬ 
quired, while the messenger was absent in 
the dining-room. 

“ I will answer you directly,” said Julian. 

The servant appeared again as he spoke, 
with some lines in pencil written by Lady 
Janet on the back of Julian’s note. Thank 
God, we have revived her. In a few minutes 
we hope to be able to take her to her room.” 

The nearest way to Mercy’s room was 
through the library. Grace’s immediate re¬ 
moval had now become a necessity which 
was not to be trifled with. Julian addressed 
himself to meeting the difficulty the instant 
ho was left alone with Grace. 

^‘Listen to me,” he said. ^‘The cab is 
waiting, and I have my last words to say to 
you. You are now (thanks to the consul’s 
recommendation) in my care. Decide at 
once whether you will remain under my 
charge, or whether you will transfer your¬ 
self to the charge of the police.” 

Grace started. ‘‘What do you mean?” 
she asked, angrily. 

“ If you wish to remain under my charge,” 
Julian imoceeded, “you will accompany me 
at once to the cab. In that case I will un¬ 
dertake to give you an opportunity of tell¬ 
ing your story to my own lawyer. Ho will 
be a fitter person to advise you than I am. 
Nothing will induce me to believe that the 
lady whom you have accused has commit¬ 
ted, or is capable of committing, such a 
fraud as you charge her with. You will 
hear what the lawyer thinks, if you come 
with me. If you refuse, I shall have no 
choice but to send into the next room, and 
tell them that you are still here. The re¬ 
sult will be that you will find yourself in 
charge of the police. Take which course 
you like: I will give you a minute to decide 
in. And remember this, if I appear to ex¬ 
press myself harshly, it is your conduct which 
forces me to speak out. I mean kindly to¬ 
ward you; I am advising you honestly for 
your good.” ^ 

He took out his watch to count the min¬ 
ute. 

Grace stole one furtive glance at his 
steady, resolute face. She Avas imrfectly 
unmoved by the manly consideration for 
her which Julian’s last words had express- 
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ed. All slio understood was that ho was 
not a man to he trifled with. Future op- 
portunities would offer themselves of re¬ 
turning secretly to the house. She deter¬ 
mined to yield—and deceive him. 

“ I am ready to go,” she said, rising with 
dogged submission. ‘‘Your turn now,” she 
muttered to herself, as she turned to the 
looking-glass to arrange her shawl. “ My 
turn will come.” 

Julian advanced toward her, as if to offer 
her his arm, and checked himself. Firmly 
persuaded as he was that her mind was de¬ 
ranged—readily as ho admitted that she 
claimed, in virtue of her afllictiou, every in¬ 
dulgence that he could extend to her—there 
was something repellent to him at that mo¬ 
ment in the bare idea of touching her. The 
image of the beautiful creature who was the 
object of her monstrous accusation—the im-- 
ago of Mercy as she lay helpless for a mo¬ 
ment in his arms—was vivid in his mind 
while he opened the door that led into the 
hall, and drew back to let Grace i)ass out 
before him. Ho left the servant to help her 
into the cab. The man respectfully address¬ 
ed him as hedook his seat opposite to Grace. 

“ I am ordered to say that your room is 
ready. Sir, and that her ladyship exi^ects 
you to dinner.” 

Absorbed in the events which had follow¬ 
ed his aunt’s invitation, Julian had forgot¬ 
ten his engagement to stay at Mablethorpe 
House. Could ho return, knowing his own 
heart as he now knew it ? Could he honorably 
remain, perhaps for weeks together, in Mer¬ 
cy’s society, conscious as he now was of the 
impression which she had produced on him ? 
No. The one honorable course that he could 
take was to find an excuse for withdrawing 
from his engagement. “Beg her ladj-ship 
not to wait dinner for me,” he said. “I will 
write and make my apologies.” The cab 
drove off. The wondering servant wait¬ 
ed on the door-step, looking after it. “ I 
wouldn’t stand in Mr. Julian’s shoes for 
something,” he thought, with his mind run¬ 
ning on the difficulties of the young clergy¬ 
man’s 2 ^osition. “ There she is along with 
him in the cab. What is ho going to do 
with her after that ?” 

Julian himself, if it had been put to him 
at the moment, could not have answered the 
question. 


Lady Janet’s anxiety was far from being 
relieved when Mercy had been restored to 
her senses and conducted to her own room. 

Mercy’s mind remained in a condition of 
unreasoning alarm, which it was im2:)ossible 
to remove. Over and over again she Avas told 
that the woman Avho had terrified her had 
left the house, and would never be permit¬ 
ted to enter it more. Over and OA^er again 
she Avas assured that the stranger’s frantic 
assertions Avero regarded by every body 


about her as unworthy of a moment’s seri¬ 
ous attention. She persisted in doubting 
whether they were telling her the truth. A 
shocking distrust of her friends seemed to 
possess her. She shrank Avhen Lady Janet 
apx^roached the bedside. She shuddered 
when Lady Janet kissed her. She flatly re¬ 
fused to let Horace see her. She asked the 
strangest questions about Julian Gray, and 
shook her head sus];)iciously when they told 
her that he Avas absent from the house. At 
inter Amis she hid her face in the bedclothes 
and murmured to herself piteously, “ Oh, 
Avhat shall I do ? What shall I do f ’ At 
other times her one j)etition Avas to be left 
alone. “ I want nobody in my room”—that 
Avas her sullen cry—“nobody in my room.” 

The evening advanced and brought Avitli 
it no change for the better. Lady Janet, by 
the adAuce of Horace, sent for her oAvn med¬ 
ical adviser. 

The doctor shook his head. The symp¬ 
toms, he said, indicated a serious shock to 
the iierAmus system. He wrote a sedatWe 
prescription; and he gave (Avith a haj^py 
choice of language) some sound and safe ad¬ 
vice. It amounted briefly to this: “Take 
her aAvay, and try the sea-side.” Lady Jan¬ 
et’s customary energy acted on the advice 
without a moment’s needless delay. She 
gaAm the necessary directions for packing 
the trunks overnight, and decided on leaA^- 
iiig Mablethorpe House with Mercy the next 
mqrning. 

Shortly after the doctor had taken his de¬ 
parture a letter from Julian, addressed to 
Lady Janet, was delivered by i)rivate mes¬ 
senger. 

Beginning Avith the necessary apologies 
for the writer’s absence, the letter j>roceeded 
in these terms: 

“Before I permitted my comji.anion to see 
the lawyer, I felt the necessity of consulting 
him as to my present position toward her 
first. 

“ I told him—what I think it only right 
to repeat to you—that I do not feel justified 
in acting on my oavii 02 )inion that her mind 
is deranged. In the case of this friendless 
woman I want medical authority, and, more 
even than that, I want some i)ositive proof, 
to satisfy my conscience as well as to con¬ 
firm my view. 

“ Finding me obstinate on this point, the 
laAvyer undertook to consult a pliysician 
accustomed to the treatment of tlio insane, 
on my behalf. 

“ After sending a message and receiAung 
the ansAver, he said, ‘ Bring tlie lady here—■ 
in half an hour; she shall tell her story to 
the doctor instead of telling it to me.’ The 
proi)osal rather staggered me ; I asked how 
it Avas 2io.ssiblo to induce her to do that. 
He laughed and answered, ‘ I shall present 
the doctor as my senior 2)artuer; my senior 
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partner Tvill be the very man to advise her.’ 
Y^ou know that I hate all deception, even 
where the end in view appears to justify it. 
On this occasion, however, there was no 
other alternative than to let the lawyer 
take his own course, or to run the risk of a 
delay which might be followed by serious 
results. 

“ I waited in a room by myself (feeling 
very uneasy, I own) until the.doctor joined 
me after the interview was over. 

“ His opinion is, briefly, this : 

“ After careful examination of the unfor¬ 
tunate creature, he thinks that there are 
nnmistakably symi)toms of mental aberra¬ 
tion. But how far the mischief has gone, 
and whether her case is, or is not, sufficient¬ 
ly grave to render actual restraint neces¬ 
sary, ho can not positively say, in our imes- 
ent state of ignorance as to facts. 

^Thus far,’ he observed, ^ wo know noth¬ 
ing of that part of her delusion which relates 
to Mercy Merrick. The solution of the dif¬ 
ficulty, in this case, is to be found there. I 
entirely agree with the lady that the inqui¬ 
ries of the consul at Mannheim are far from 
being conclusive. Furnish me with satis¬ 
factory evidence either that there is, or is 
not, such a joerson really in existence as 
Mercy Merrick, and I will give you a x)OS- 
itive opinion on the case whenever you 
choose to ask for it.’ 

Those Avords have decided me on start¬ 
ing for the Continent and renewing the 
search for Mercy Merrick. 

My friend the lawyer wonders jocosely 
whether I am in my right senses. His ad¬ 
vice is that I should apply to the nearest 
magistrate, and relieve you and myself of 
all further trouble in that way. 

Perhaps you agree with him ? My dear 
aunt (as you have often said), I do nothing 
like other people. I am interested in this 
case. I can not abandon a forlorn Avoman 
Avffio has been confided to me to the tender 
mercies of strangers, so long as there is 
any hope of my making discoveries which 
may be instrumental in restoring her to her- 
gelf—perhaps, also, in restoring her to her 
Mends. 

I start by the mail train of to-night. 
My plan is to go first to Mannheim and con¬ 
sult with the consul and the hospital doc¬ 
tors ; then to find my way to the German 
surgeon and to question him; and, that 
done, to make the last and hardest effort of 
Jill—the effort to trace the French ambu¬ 
lance and to penetrate the mystery of Mercy 
Merrick. 

Immediately on my return I will wait 
on you, and tell you what I have accom¬ 
plished, or how I have failed. 

In the mean while, pray be under no 
alarm about the reappearance of this un¬ 
happy woman at your house. She is fully 
occupied in writing (at my suggestion) to 


her friends in Canada; and she is under the 
care of the landlady at her lodgings—an ex¬ 
perienced and trustAvorthy person, who has 
satisfied the doctor as Avell as myself of her 
fitness for the charge that she has imder- 
taken. 

^‘Pray mention this to Miss Roseberry 
(Avhenever you think it desirable), with the 
respectful expression of my sympathy, and 
of my best Avishes for her speedy restoration 
to health. And once more forgive me for 
failing, under stress of necessity, to enjoy 
the hospitality of Mablethorpe House.” 

Lady Janet closed Julian’s letter, feeling 
far from satisfied with it. She sat for a 
while, pondering oA^er what her nepheAV 
had written to her. 

One of two things,” thought the quick¬ 
witted old lady. “Either the laAvyer is 
right, and Julian is a fit com];)auion for the 
madwoman whom he has taken under his 
charge, or he has some second moti \"0 for 
this absurd journey of his which he has 
carefully abstained fi’om mentioning in his 
letter. What can the motive be ?” 

At intervals during the night that ques¬ 
tion recurred to her ladyship) again and 
again. The utmost exercise of her inge¬ 
nuity failing to answer it, her one resource 
left was to wait patiently for Julian’s re¬ 
turn, and, in her OAvn faA’orite x^hrase, to 
“ have it out of him” then. 

The next morning Lady Janet and her 
adopted daughter left Mablethorpe House 
for Brighton; Horace (Avho had begged to 
be alloAved to accompany them) being sen¬ 
tenced to remain in London by Mercy’s ex¬ 
press desire. Why—nobody could guess; 
and Mercy refused to say. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

ENTER JULIAN. 

A AVEEK has passed. The scene opens 
again in the dining-room at Mablethor^ie 
House. 

The hospitable table bears once more its 
burden of good things for lunch. But, on 
this occasion. Lady Janet sits alone. Her 
attention is divided between reading her 
newspaper and feeding her cat. The cat 
is a sleek and splendid creature. He carries 
an erect tail. He roUs luxuriously on the 
soft carpet. He approaches his mistress in 
a series of coquettish curves. He smells 
with dainty hesitation at the choicest mor¬ 
sels that can bo offered to him. The music¬ 
al monotony of his purring falls soothingly 
on her ladyshix)’s ear. She stojis in the mid¬ 
dle of a leading article and looks Avith a care¬ 
worn face at the happy cat. “ Upon my hon¬ 
or,” cries Lady Janet, thinking, in her invet- 
crately ironical manner, of the cares that 
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trouble her, ^^all things considered, Tom, I 
wish I was You!” 

The cat starts—not at his mistresses com¬ 
plimentary apostrophe, hut at a knock at 
the door, which follows close upon it. 'Lady 
Janet says, carelessly enough, ^‘Come in;” 
looks round listlessly to see wlio it is; and 
starts, like the cat, when the door opens and 
discloses—Juliaii Gray! 

u You—or your ghost she exclaims. 

She has noticed already that Julian is 
paler than usual, and that there is some¬ 
thing in his manner at once uneasy and 
subdued—highly uncharacteristic of him at 
other times. Ho takes a seat by her side, 
and kisses her hand. But—for the first time 
in his aunt’s experience of him—he refuses 
the good things on the luncheon-table, and 
ho has nothing to say to the cat! That neg¬ 
lected animal takes refuge on Lady Janet’s 
lap. Lady Janet, wdth her eyes fixed expect¬ 
antly on her nephew (determining to “ have 
it out of him” at the first opportunity) waits 
to hear what ho has to say for himself. 
Julian has no alternative but to break the 
silence, and tell his story as he best may. 

I got back from the Continent last night,” 
ho began. “ And I come here, as I prom¬ 
ised, to report myself on my return, flow 
does your ladyshi}} do ? How is Miss Rose- 
berry ?” 

Lady Janet laid an indicative finger on 
the lace pelerine which ornamented the up¬ 
per part of her dress. Hero is the old lady, 
w'ell,” she answered—and pointed next to 
the room above them. And there,” she 
added, is the young lady, ill. Is any thing 
the matter with you, Julian?” 

^H^erhaios I am a little tired after my jour¬ 
ney. Never mind me. Is Miss Roseberry 
still siiifering from the shock ?” 

What else should she be suffering from ? 
I will never forgive you, Julian, for bringing 
that crazy impostor into my house.” 

‘‘ My dear aunt, when I was the innocent 
means of bringing her here I had no idea that 
such a person as Miss Roseberry was in ex¬ 
istence. Nobody laments what has hap¬ 
pened more siucerely than I do. Have you 
had medical advice?” 

“I took her to the sea-side a week since 
by medical advice.” 

Has the change of air done her no good ?” 

None whatever. If any tiling, the change 
of air has made her worse. Sometimes she 
sits for hours together, as pale as death, with¬ 
out looking at any thing, and without utter¬ 
ing a word. Sometimes she brightens uj), and 
seems as if she was eager to say something; 
and then. Heaven only knows why, checks 
herself suddenly as if she was afraid to speak. 
I could support that. But what cuts me to 
the heart, Julian, is, that she does not appear 
to trust me and to love me as she did. She 
seems to be doubtful of me; she seems to bo 


frightened of me. If I did not know that it 
was simply impossible that such a thing could 
be, I should really think she suspected mo 
of believing what that wretch said of her. 
In one word (and between ourselves), I be¬ 
gin to fear she will never get over the fright 
which caused that fainting-fit. There is se¬ 
rious mischief somewhere; and try as I may 
to discover it, it is mischief beyond my find¬ 
ing.” 

Can the doctor do nothing ?” 

Lady Janet’s bright black eyes answered 
before she replied in words, with a look of 
suiireme contemiit. 

‘‘The doctor!” she repeated, disdainfully. 
“ I brought Grace back last night in sheer 
despair, and I sent for the doctor this morn¬ 
ing. He is at the head of his x>rofession; ho 
is said to bo making ten thousand a year; 
and ho knows no more about it than I do. I 
am quite serious. The great physician has 
just gone away with two guineas in his 
pocket. One guinea for advising me to keep 
her quiet; another guinea for telling me to 
trust to time. Do you wonder how he gets 
on at this rate ? My dear boy, they all get on 
in the same way. The medical profession 
thrives on two incurable diseases in these 
modern days—a He-disease and a She-dis- 
ease. She-disease—nervous depression; He- 
disease— suppressed gout. Remedies, one 
guinea if you go to the doctor; two guineas 
if the doctor goes to you. I might have 
bought a new bonnet,” cried her ladj^ship, in¬ 
dignantly, “ with the money I have given to 
that man! Let; us change the subject. I 
lose my temper when I think of it. Be¬ 
sides, I want to know something. Why did 
you go abroad ?” 

At that plain question Julian looked un¬ 
affectedly surprised. “ I wrote to explain,” 
he said. “ Have you not received my let¬ 
ter?” 

“ Oh, I got yoiu' letter. It was long enough, 
in all conscience; and, long as it was, it didn’t 
tell me the one thing I wanted to know.” 

“ What is the ‘ one thing ?’ ” 

Lady Janet’s reply pointed—not too pal¬ 
pably at first—at that second motive for Ju¬ 
lian’s journey which she had suspected Ju¬ 
lian of concealing from her. 

“I want to know,” she said, “why you 
troubled yourself to make your inquiries on 
the Continent m iierson f You know where 
my old courier is to bo found. You have 
yourself pronounced him to bo the most in- • 
telligent and trustworthy of men. Answer 
mo honestly, could you not have sent him 
in your place ?” 

“ I might have sent him,” Julian admitted, 
a little reluctantly. 

“You might have sent the courier—and 
you were under an engagement to stay here 
as my guest. Answer me honestly once more. 
Why did you go away ?” 

Julian hesitated. Lady Janet paused for 
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liis rei)ly, Trith tlie air of a woman who was 
prepared to wait (if necessary) for the rest 
of the afternoon. 

“ I had a reason of my own for going,” Ju¬ 
lian said at last. 

Yes ?” rejoined Lady Janet, prepared to 
wait (if necessary) till the next morning. 

“A reason,” Julian resumed, “which I 
would rather not mention.” 

“ Oh!” said Lady Janet. “Another mys¬ 
tery—eh ? And another woman at the bot¬ 
tom of it, no doubt. Thank you—that will 
do—I am sufficiently answered. No wonder, 
as a clergyman, that you look a little con¬ 
fused. There is perhaps a certain grace, 
under the circumstances, in looking con¬ 
fused. We will change the subject again. 
You stay here, of course, now you have come 
hack ?” 

Once more the famous pulpit orator seem¬ 
ed to find himself in the inconceivable pre¬ 
dicament of not knowing what to say. Once 
more Lady Janet looked resigned to wait (if 
necessary) until the middle of next week. 

Julian took refuge in an answer worthy 
of the most commonplace man on the face 
of the civilized earth. 

“ I beg your ladyship to accept my thanks 
and my excuses,” he said. 

Lady Janet’s many-ringed fingers mechan¬ 
ically stroking the cat in her lap, began to 
stroke him the wrong way. Lady Janet’s 
inexhaustible patience showed signs of fail- 
iug her at last. 

“Mighty civil, I am sure,” she said. 
“Make ifc complete. Say, Mr. Julian Gray 
Xwesents his compliments to Lady Janet Roy, 
and regrets that a previous engagement— 
Julian!” exclaimed the old lady, sudden¬ 
ly pushing the cat off her la^i, and fling¬ 
ing her last pretense of good temper to the 
winds—“Julian, I am not to be trifled with! 
There is but one exiflanation of your con- 
(Xnct—you are evidently avoiding my house. 
Is there somebody you dislike in it ? Is it 
me ?” 

Julian intimated by a gesture that his 
aunt’s last question was absurd. (The much- 
injured cat elevated his back, waved his tail 
slowly, walked to the fire-place, and honored 
the rug by taking a seat on it.) 

Lady Janet persisted. “ Is it Grace Rose- 
berry ?” she asked next. 

Even Julian’s patience began to show 
signs of yielding. His manner assumed a 
sudden decision, his voice rose a tone louder. 

“You insist on knowing?” he said. “It 
is Miss Roseberry.” 

“You don’t like her?” cried Lady Janet, 
witli a sudden burst of anpy surprise. 

Julian broke out, on his side: “ If I see 
any more of her,” ho answered, the rare col¬ 
or mounting passionately in his cheeks, “ I 
shall be the unhappiest man Uving. If I 
see any more of her, I shall be false to my 
old friend, who is to marry her. Keep us 


apart. If you have any regard for my xieace 
of mind, keep us apart.” 

Unutterable amazement exx)ressed itself 
in his aunt’s lifted hands. Ungovernable 
curiosity uttered itself in his aunt’s next 
words. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you are in 
love with Grace ?” 

Julian sin-ang restlessly to his feet, and 
disturbed the cat at the fire-i)lace. (The cat 
left the room.) 

“ I don’t know what to tell you,” he said; 
“ I can’t realize it to myself. No other wom¬ 
an has ever roused the feeling in me which 
this woman seems to have called to life in 
an instant. In the hope of forgetting her 
I broke my engagement here; I puiqiosely 
seized the opportunity of making those in¬ 
quiries abroad. Quite useless. I think of 
her, morning, noon, and night. I see her 
and hear her, at this moment, as plainly as I 
see and hear you. She has made herself a 
part of 7nyself. I don’t understand my life 
without her. My x)ower of will seems to bo 
gone. I said to myself this morning, ^ I will 
write to my aunt; I won’t go back to Mable- 
thorpo House.’ Here I am in Mablethoriie 
House, with a mean subterfuge to justify 
me to my own conscience. ^ I owe it to my 
aunt to call on my aunt.’ That is what I 
said to myself on the way here; and I was 
secretly hoping every step of the way that 
she would come into the room when I got 
here. I am hox)ing it now. And she is en¬ 
gaged to Horace Holmcroft—to my oldest 
friend, to my best fi’iend! Am I an infer¬ 
nal rascal? or am I a weak fool? God 
knows—I don’t. Keep my secret, aunt. I 
am heartily ashamed of myself; I used to 
think I was made of better stuff than this. 
Don’t say a word to Horace. I must, and 
will, conquer it. Let mo go.” 

He snatched ux) his hat. Lady Janet, ris¬ 
ing with the activity of a young woman, pur¬ 
sued him across the room, and stopped him 
at the door. 

“ No,” answered the resolute old lady, “ I 
won’t let you go. Come back with me.” 

As she said those words she noticed with 
a certain fond pride the brilliant color mount¬ 
ing in his cheeks—the flashing brightness 
which lent an added lustre to his eyes. Ho 
had never, to her mind, looked so handsome 
before. She took his arm, and led him to 
the chairs which they had just left. It was 
shocking, it was wrong (she mentally ad¬ 
mitted) to look on Mercy, under the circum¬ 
stances, with any other eye than the eye of 
a brother or a friend. In a clergjnnan (per¬ 
haps) doubly shocking, doubly wrong. But, 
with all her respect for the vested interests 
of Horace, Lady Janet could not blame Ju¬ 
lian. Worse still, she was privately conscious 
that he had, somehow or other, risen, rather 
than fallen, in her estimation within the last 
minute or two. Who could deny that her 
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adopted daughter was a charming creature? 
Who could wonder if a man of refined tastes 
admired her ? Upon the whole, her lady¬ 
ship humanely decided that her iiex>hew was 
rather to he pitied than hlamed. What 
daughter of Eve (no matter whether she 
was seventeen or seventy) could have hon¬ 
estly arrived at any other conclusion ? Do 
what a man may—^let him commit any thing 
ho likes, from an error to a crime—so long 
as there is a woman at the bottom of it, there 
is an inexhaustible fund of pardon for him 
in every other womaifis heart. “ Sit down,’^ 
said Lady Janet, smiling in spite of herself; 

and don’t talk in that horrible way again. 
A man, Julian—especially a famous man 
like you—ought to know how to control 
himself.” 

Julian burst out laughing bitterly. 

“ Send up stairs for my self-control,” he 
said. It’s in her possession—not in mine. 
Good-morning, aunt.” 

He rose from his chair. Lady Janet in¬ 
stantly pushed him back into it. 

I insist on your staying here,” she said, 
“ if it is only for a few minutes longer. I 
have something to say to you.” 

Does it refer to Miss Roseberry ?” 

^^It refers to the hateful Avoman wlio 
frightened Miss Roseberry. Noav are you 
satisfied ?” 

Julian bowed, and settled himself in his 
chair. 

“I don’t much like to acknowledge it,” 
his aunt went on. ^^But I want you to 
understand that I have something really 
serious to speak about, for once in a way. 
Julian! that wretch not only frightens 
Grace—she actually frightens me.” 

Frightens you ? She is quite harmless, 
poor thing.” 

“^Poor thing!’” repeated Lady Janet. 
‘‘Did you say ‘ i^oor thing V ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Is it possible that you pity her 

“ From the bottom of my heart.” 

The old lady’s temper gave way again at 
that reply. “ I hate a man Avho can’t hate 
any body!” she burst out. “ If you had been 
an ancient Roman, Julian, I believe you 
AYOuld have pitied Nero himself.” 

Julian cordially agreed Avitli her. “I 
belieA^e I should,” ho said, quietly. “ All 
sinners, my dear aunt, are more or less mis¬ 
erable sinners. Nero must haA’e been one 
of the wretchedest of mankind.” 

“ Wretched!” exclaimed Lady Janet. 
“ Nero wretched! A man who committed 
robbery, arson, and murder to his oavu vio¬ 
lin accompaniment— only wretched! What 
next, I wonder? When modern philan¬ 
thropy begins to apologize for Nero, modern 
l^hilanthropy has arrived at a pretty pass 
indeed! We shall hear next that Bloody 
Queen Mary Avas as i)layful as a kitten; 
and if poor dear Henry the Eighth carried 
VoL. XLVL—No. 2T2.—19 


any thing to an extreme, it was the practice 
of the domestic virtues. Ah, how I hate 
caut! What were we talking about just 
now ? You Avander from the subject, Juli¬ 
an ; you are what I call bird-witted. I x>ro- 
test I forgot what I Avanted to say to you. 
No, I Avon’t be reminded of it. I may be an 
old woman, but I am not in my dotage yet! 
Why do you sit there staring ? HaA^e you 
nothing to say for yourself ? Of all the j)eo- 
plo in the Avorld, have you lost the use of 
your tongue ?” 

Julian’s excellent temper and accurate 
knowledge of his aunt’s character exactly 
fitted him to calm the rising storm. He 
contrived to lead Lady Janet insensibly 
back to the lost subject by dextrous refer¬ 
ence to a narrati\'e which he had thus far 
left untold—the narrative of his adventures 
on the Continent. 

“ I haA^e a great deal to say, aunt,” he re¬ 
plied. “ I have not yet told you of my dis- 
coA^eries abroad.” 

Lady Janet instantly took the bait. 

“ I kneAV there Avas something forgotten,” 
she said. “ You have been all this time in 
the house, and you haA^o told me nothing. 
Begin directly.” 

Patient Julian began. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS 
BEFORE. 

“I VTENT first to Mannheim, Lady Janet, 
as I told you I should in my letter, and I 
heard all that the consul and the hospital 
doctors could tell mo. No new fact of the 
slightest importance turned up. I got my 
directions for finding the German surgeon, 
and I set forth to try what I could make 
next of the man who had performed the 
operation. On the question of his patient’s 
identity he had (as a perfect stranger to her) 
nothing to tell me. On the question of her 
mental condition, howeA^er, he made a very 
important statement. He owned to me that 
he had operated on another person injured 
by a shell-wound on the head at the battle 
of Solferino, and that the patient (recover¬ 
ing also ill this case) recovered—^mad. That 
is a remarkable admission; don’t you think 
so?” 

Lady Janet’s temper had hardly been al- 
loAved time enough to subside to its custom¬ 
ary leA^el. 

“Very remarkable, I dare say,” she an- 
SAvered, “ to iieoiile who feel any doubt of 
this pitiable lady of yours being mad. I 
feel no doubt—and, thus far, I find your ac¬ 
count of yourself, Julian, tiresome in the 
extreme. Get on to the end. Did you lay 
your hand on Mercy Merrick ?” 

“ No.” 
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Did you hear any thing of her ?” 

Nothing. Difficulties beset me on every 
side. The French ambulance had shared in 
the disasters of France—it Avas broken up. 
The wounded Frenchmen were prisoners 
somewhere in Germany, nobody knew where. 
The French surgeon had been killed in ac¬ 
tion. His assistants were scattered—most 
likely in hiding. I began to despair of mak¬ 
ing any discovery, when accident threw in 
my way two Prussian soldiers who had been 
in the French cottage. They confirmed what 
the German surgeon told the consul, and what 
Horace himself told me, namely, that no nurse 
in a black dress was to be seen in the place. 
If there had been such a person, she would 
certainly (the Prussians informed me) have 
been found in attendance on the injured 
Frenchmen. The cross of the Genova Con¬ 
vention would have been amply sufficient to 
protect her: no woman wearing that badge 
of honor would have disgraced herself by 
abandoning the wounded men before the 
Germans entered the place.” 

In short,” interposed Lady Janet, “ there 
is no such person as Mercy Merrick.” 

‘^I can draw no other conclusion,” said 
Julian, “unless the English doctor’s idea is 
the right one. After hearing what I have 
just told you, ho thinks the woman herself 
is Mercy Merrick.” 

Lady Janet held uj;) her hand as a sign 
that she had an objection to make here. 

“ You and the doctor seem to have settled 
every thing to your entire satisfaction on 
both sides,” she said. “ But there is one dif¬ 
ficulty that jmu have neither of you account¬ 
ed for yet.” 

“What is it, aunt ?” 

“You talk glibly enough, Julian, about 
this woman’s mad assertion that Grace is 
the missing nurse, and that she is Grace. 
But you have not explained yet how the 
idea first got into her head; and, more 
than that, how it is that she is acquaint¬ 
ed with my name and address, and perfect¬ 
ly familiar with Grace’s papers and Grace’s 
affairs. These things are a puzzle to a 
person of my average intelligence. Can 
your clever friend, the doctor, account for 
them ?” 

“ Shall I tell you what he said when I saw 
him this morning ?” 

“Will it take long?” 

“ It will take about a minute.” 

“ You agreeably surprise me. Go on.” 

“ You want to know how she gained her 
knowledge of your name and of Miss Roseber- 
ry’s affairs,” Julian resumed. “The doctor 
says in one of two ways. Either Miss Rose- 
berry must have spoken of you and of her 
own affairs, while she and the stranger were 
together in the French cottage; or the stran¬ 
ger must have obtained access privately to 
Miss Roseberry’s papers. Do you agree so 
far?” 


Lady Janet began to feel interested for 
the first time. 

“ Perfectly,” she said. “ I have no doubt 
Grace rashly talked of matters which an old¬ 
er and wiser person would have kept to her¬ 
self.” 

“Very good. Do you also agree that the 
last idea in the woman’s mind when she was 
stnick by the shell might have been (quite 
probably) the idea of Miss Roseberry’s iden¬ 
tity and Miss Roseberry’s affairs ? You think 
it likely enough ? Well, what happens after 
that ? The wounded woman is brought to 
life by an oi)eration, and she becomes de¬ 
lirious in the hosi^ital at Mannheim. Dur¬ 
ing her delirium the idea of Miss Roseber¬ 
ry’s identity ferments in her brain, and as¬ 
sumes its present perverted form. In that 
form it still remains. As a necessary con¬ 
sequence, she persists in reversing the two 
identities. She says she is Miss Roseberry, 
and declares Miss Roseberry to bo Merej' 
Merrick. There is the doctoFs explanation. 
VTiat do you think of it ?” 

“ Very ingenious, I dare say. The doctor 
doesn’t quite satisfy me, however, for all 
that. I think—” 

What Lady Janet thought was not des¬ 
tined to be expressed. She suddenly checked 
herself, and held up her hand for the second 
time. 

“Another objection?” inquired Julian. 

“ Hold your tongue!” cried the old lady. 
“If you say a word more I shall lose it 
again.” 

“ Lose what, aunt ?” 

“What I wanted to say to you ages ago. 

I have got it back again—it begins with a 
question. (No more of the doctor—I have 
had enough of him!) Where is she— your 
pitiable lady, my crazy wretch—where is she 
now ? Still in London ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And still at large ?” 

“ StiU with the landlady, at her lodgings.” 

“Very well. Now answer me this! 
What is to prevent her from making anoth¬ 
er attempt to force her way (or steal her 
way) into my house ? How am I to ]protect 
Grace, how am I to protect myself, if she 
comes here again ?” 

“ Is that really what you wished to speak 
to me about ?” 

“ That, and nothing else.” 

They were both-too deeply interested in 
the subject of their conversation to look to¬ 
ward the conservatory, and to notice the aj)- 
pearance at that moment of a distant gen¬ 
tleman among the plants and flowers, who 
had made his way in from the garden out¬ 
side. Advancing noiselessly on the soft 
Indian matting, the gentleman ere long re¬ 
vealed himself under the form and features 
of Horace Holmcroffc. Before entering the 
dining-room ho paused, fixing his eyes in- 
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qiiisitively on tlie back of Lady Janet^s vis¬ 
itor—the back being all that bo could see in 
the position bo then occupied. After a pause 
of an instant tbe visitor spoke, and further 
uncertainty was at once at an end. Horace, 
nevertbeless, made no movement to enter 
tbe room. He bad bis own jealous distrust 
of wbat Julian might be tempted to say at 
a private interview with bis aunt; and be 
v/aited a little longer on tbe chance that bis 
doubts might bo verified. 

Neither yon nor Miss Eoseberry need 
any protection Lorn tbe poor deluded creat¬ 
ure,’^ Julian went on. I have gained great 
influence over her—and I have satisfied her 
that it is useless to present herself hero 
agam.” 

I beg your pardon,” interposed Horace, 
speaking from tbe conservatory door. “You 
have done nothing of tbe sort.” 

(He bad beard enough to satisfy him that 
tbe talk was not taking tbe direction which 
bis suspicions bad anticipated. And, as an 
additional incentive to show himself, a hap¬ 
py chance bad now offered him tbe ox)por- 
tunity of putting Julian in the wrong.) 

“ Good Heavens, Horace!” exclaimed Lady 
Janet. “Where do you come from? And 
wbat do you mean ?” 

“ I beard at the lodge that your ladyship 
and Grace bad returned last night. And I 
came in at once, without troubling the serv¬ 
ants, by tbe shortest way.” He turned to 
Julian next. “ Tbe woman you were speak¬ 
ing of just now,” bo proceeded, “has been 
here again afready — in Lady Janet’s ab¬ 
sence.” 

Lady Janet immediately looked at her 
nephew. Julian reassured her by a gesture. 

“ Impossible,” be said. “ There must bo 
some mistake.” 

“There is no mistake,” Horace rejoined. 
“I am repeating wbat I have just beard 
from tbe lodge-keei)er himself. He hesita¬ 
ted to mention it to Lady Janet for fear of 
alarming her. Only three days since this 
person bad tbe audacity to ask him for her 
ladysbii^’s address at tbe sea-side. Of course 
bo refused to give it.” 

“ You bear that, Julian ?” said Lady Janet. 

No signs of anger or mortification escaped 
Julian. The expression in bis face at that 
moment was an expression of sincere dis¬ 
tress. 

“ Pray don’t alarm yourself,” be said to 
bis aunt, in bis quietest tones. “ If she at¬ 
tempts to annoy you or Miss Eoseberry again, 
I have it in my power to stop her instantly.” 

“ How ?” asked Lady Janet. 

“How, indeed!” echoed Horace. “If we 
give her in charge to tbe police, we sbaU be¬ 
come tbe subject of a i)ublic scandal.” 

“I have managed to avoid all danger of 
scandal,” Julian answered; tbe expression 
of distress in bis face becoming more and 
more marked while be spoke. “Before I 


called here to-day I bad a private consulta¬ 
tion with tbe magistrate of tbe district, and 
I have made certain arrangements at tbe 
police station close by. On receipt of my 
card, an experienced man, in plain clothes, 
will present himself at any address that I 
indicate, and will take her quietly away. 
The magistrate will bear tbe charge in bis 
private room, and will examine tbe evidence 
which I can produce, showing that she is 
not accountable for her actions. Tbe prox>er 
medical officer will report officially on the 
case, and tbe law will place her under tbe 
necessary restraint.” 

Lady Janet and Horace looked at each 
other in amazement. Julian was, in their 
opinion, the last man on earth to take tbe 
course—at once sensible and severe—^wbicb 
Julian bad actually adopted. Lady Janet 
insisted on an exiflanation. 

“ Why do I bear of this now for the first 
time ?” she asked. “ Why did you not tell 
me you bad taken these precautions before ?” 

Julian answered fr’ankly and sadly. 

“ Because I hoped, aunt, that there would 
bo no necessity for j)roceeding to extremi¬ 
ties. You now force me to acknowledge 
that tbe lawyer and the doctor (both of 
whom I have seen this morning) think, as 
you do, that she is not to bo trusted. It 
was at their suggestion entirely that I went 
to the magistrate. They put it to mo 
whether tbe result of my inquiries abroad— 
unsatisfactory as it may have been in other 
respects—did not strengthen tbe conclusion 
that tbe poor woman’s mind is deranged. I 
felt compelled in common honesty to admit 
that it was so. Having owned this, I was 
bound to take such precautions as the law¬ 
yer and the doctor thought necessary. I 
have done my duty—sorely against my own 
will. It is weak of me, I dare say; but I 
can not bear tbe thought of treating this 
afflicted creature harshly. Her delusion is 
so hopeless! her situation is such a i^itiable 
one!” 

His voice faltered. He turned away ab¬ 
ruptly and took uj) bis bat. Lady Janet 
followed him, and spoke to him at tbe door. 
Horace smiled satirically, and went to warm 
himself at tbe fire. 

“ Ai’e you going away, Julian ?” 

^'’I am only going to tbe lodge-keeper. I 
want to give him a word of warning in case 
of bis seeing her again.” 

“ You will come back here ?” (Lady Jan¬ 
et lowered her voice to a whisper.) “ There 
is really a reason, Julian, for your not leav¬ 
ing tbe bouse now.” 

“ I x)romise not to go away, aunt, until I 
have provided for your seciuity. If you, or 
your adoi)ted daughter, are alarmed by an¬ 
other intrusion, I give you my word of hon¬ 
or my card shall go to tbe police station, 
however j)ainfully I may feel it myself.” 
(He, too, lowered bis voice at tbe next 
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words.) ‘‘ In the mean time, remember what 

I confessed to you while we were alone. 
For my-sake, let me see as little of Miss 
Eoseberry as possible. Shall I find you in 
this room when I come back 
^^Yes.^' 

Alone 

He laid a strong emphasis, of look as well 
as of tone, on that one word. Lady Janet 
imderstood what the emi^hasis meant. 

^^Ai-e you reallj^,” she whispered, ^^as 
much in love with Grace as that V’ 

Julian laid one hand on his aunt’s arm, 
and pointed wdth the other to Horace— 
standing with his back to them, warming 
his feet on the fender. 

Well V’ said Lady Janet. 

^^WeU,” said Julian, with a smile on his 
lij) and a tear in his eye, “I never envied 
any man as I envy Mm F 

With those words he left the room. 


CHAPTEE XV. 

A WOMAN^’S REMORSE. 

Having warmed his feet to his own en¬ 
tire satisfaction, Horace turned round fi’om 
the fire-place, and discovered that he and 
Lady Janet were alone. 

Can I see Grace he asked. 

The easy tone in which he put the ques¬ 
tion—a tone, as it were, of iiroprietorship 
in Grace”—jarred on Lady Janet at the 
moment. For the first time in her life she 
found herself comparing Horace with Julian 
—to Horace’s disadvantage. He was rich; 
he was a gentleman of ancient lineage; he 
bore an unblemished character. But who 
had the strong brain? who had the great 
heart ? Which was the Man of the two ? 

Nobody can see her,” answered Lady 
Janet. Not even you!” 

The tone of the reply was sharp, with a 
dash of ii’ony in it. But where is the mod¬ 
ern young man, possessed of health and an 
independent income, who is capable of un¬ 
derstanding that irony can be presumptuous 
enough to address itself to Mm? Horace 
(with perfect politeness) declined to con¬ 
sider himself answered. 

^^Does your ladyship mean that Miss 
Eoseberry is in bed ?” he asked. 

^^I mean that Miss Eoseberry is in her 
room. I mean that I have twice tried to 
persuade Miss Eoseberry to dress and come 
down stairs, and tried in vain. I mean that 
what Miss Eoseberry refuses to do for Mo, 
she is not likely to do for You—” 

How many more meanings of her own 
Lady Janet might howe gone on enumera¬ 
ting, it is not easy to calculate. At her third 
sentence a sound in the library caught her 
ear through the incompletely closed door, 
and suspended the next words on her lips. 


Horace heard it also. It was the rustling 
sound (traveling nearer and nearer over the 
library carpet) of a silken dress. 

(In the interval while a coming event re¬ 
mains in a state of uncertainty, what is it 
the inevitable tendency of every English¬ 
man under thii'ty to do? Hisinevitable 
tendency is to ask somebody to bet on the 
event. He can no more resist it than he 
can resist lifting his stick or his umbrella, 
in the absence of a gun, and pretending to 
shoot if a bird flies by him while he is out 
for a walk.) 

What will your ladyship bet that this is 
not Grace ?” cried Horace. 

Her ladyship took no notice of the pro¬ 
posal ; her attention remained fixed on the 
library door. The rustling sound stopped 
for a moment. The door was softly pushed 
open. The false Grace Eoseberry entered 
the room. 

Horace advanced to meet her, opened his 
lips to speak, and stopped—struck dumb by 
the change in his afiianced wife since he 
had seen her last. Some terrible oppression 
seemed to have crushed her. It was as if 
she had actually shrunk in height as well as 
in substance. She walked more slowly than 
usual j she spoke more rarely than usual, and 
in a lower tone. To those who had seen her 
before the fatal visit of the stranger from 
Mannheim, it was the wreck of the woman 
that now appeared, instead of the woman 
herself. And yet there was the old- charm 
still surviving through it all; the grandeur 
of the head and eyes, the delicate symmetry 
of the features, the unsought grace of every 
movement—in a word, the unconquerable 
beauty which suffering can not destroy, and 
which time itself is powerless to wear out. 

Lady Janet advanced, and took her with 
hearty kindness by both hands. 

My dear child, welcome among us again! 
You have come down stairs to please me?” 

She bent her head in silent acknowledg¬ 
ment that it was so. Lady Janet i)ointed 
to Horace: “Here is somebody who has been 
longing to see you, Grace.” 

She never looked up; she stood submis¬ 
sive, her eyes fixed on a little basket of col¬ 
ored wools which hung on her arm. “Thank 
yoii, Lady Janet,” she said, faintly. “ Thank 
you, Horace.” 

Horace x^laced her arm in his, and led her 
to the sofa. She shivered as she took her 
seat, and looked round her. It was the first 
time she had seen the dining-room since the 
day when she had found herself face to face 
with the dead-alive. 

“ Why do you come here, my love ?” asked 
Lady Janet. “The drawing-room would 
have been a warmer and a X)leasanter x)lace 
for you.” 

“I saw a carriage at the ffout-door. I 
was afraid of meeting with visitors in the 
drawing-room.” 
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As slie made that reply, tlie servant came 
in, and announced the visitors’ names. Lady 
Janet sighed wearily. I must go and get 
rid of them,” she said, resigning herself to 
circumstances. What will you do, Grace V’ 

I will stay here, if yon please.” 

I will keep her company,” added Horace. 

Lady Janet hesitated. She had promised 
to see her nephew in the dining-room on his 
return to the house—and to see him alone. 
Would there be time enough to get rid of 
the visitors and to establish her adopted 
daughter in the empty drawing-room before 
Julian appeared ? It was ten minutes’ walk 
to the lodge, and he had to make the gate¬ 
keeper understand his instructions. Lady 
Janet decided that she had time enough at 
her disposal. She nodded kindly to Mercy, 
and loft her alone with her lover. 

Ploraco seated himself in the vacant place 
on the sofa. So far as it was in his nature 
to devote himseK to any one he was devoted 
to Mercy. I am grieved to see how you 
have suffered,” ho said, with honest distress 
in his face as he looked at her. Try to for¬ 
get what has happened.” 

I am trying to forget. Do yo^i think of 
it much?” 

^‘My darling, it is too contemptible to 
bo thought of.” 

She placed her work-basket on her lap. 
Her wasted fingers began absently sorting 
the wools inside. 

^^Havo you seen Mr. Julian Gray?” she 
asked, suddenly. 

‘•^Yes.” 

What does he say about it ?” She look¬ 
ed at Horace for the first time, steadily scru¬ 
tinizing his face. Horace took refuge in 
prevarication. 

I really haven’t asked for Julian’s opin¬ 
ion,” ho said. 

She looked down again, with a sigh, at the 
basket on her lap—considered a little—and 
tried him once more. 

^WVhy has Mr. Julian Gray not been hero 
for a whole week ?” she went on. The serv¬ 
ants say he has been abroad. Is that true ?” 

It was useless to deny it. Horace admit¬ 
ted that the servants were right. 

Her fingers suddenly stopped at their rest¬ 
less work among the wools; her breath quick¬ 
ened perceptibly. What had Julian Gray 
been doing abroad? Had ho been making 
inquiries ? Did ho alone, of all the people 
who saw that terrible meeting, suspect her ? 
Yes! His was the finer intelligence; his 
was a clergyman’s (a London clergyman’s) 
experience of frauds and deceptions, and of 
the women who were guilty of them. Not 
a doubt of it now! Julian susj)ected her. 

When does he come back ?” she asked, 
in tones so low that Horace could barely hear 
her. 

He has come back already. He returued 
last night.” 


A faint shade of color stole slowly over 
the paUor of her face. She suddenly put her 
basket away, and clasped her hands together 
to quiet the trembling of them, before she 
asked her next question. 

Where is—” She paused to steady her 
voice. “ Where is the person,” she resumed, 

who came here and fi’ightened me ?” 

Horace hastened to reassure her. The 
person will not come again,” he said. “ Don’t 
talk of her 1 Don’t think of her!” 

Sbe shook her head. There is something 
I want to know,” she i^ersisted. How did 
Mr. Julian Gray become acquainted with 
her ?” 

This was easily answered. Horace men¬ 
tioned the consul at Mannheim, and the let¬ 
ter of introduction. She listened eagerly, 
and said her next words in a louder, firmer 
tone. 

She was quite a stranger, then, to Mr. 
Julian Gray—before that?” 

Quite a stranger,” Horace replied. No 
more questions—not another word about 
her, Grace! I forbid the subject. Come, 
my own love!” ho said, taking her hand and 
bonding over her tenderly, rally your spir¬ 
its ! Wo are young—we love each other— 
now is our time to be happy!” 

Her hand turned suddenly cold, and trem¬ 
bled in his. Her head sank with a helpless 
weariness on her breast. Horace rose in 
alaim. 

^‘You are cold—you are faint,” he said. 
“ Let mo get you a glass of wine!—let me 
mend the fire!” 

The decanters were still on the luncheon- 
table. Horace insisted on her drinking some 
port-wine. She barely took half the con¬ 
tents of the wine-glass. Even that little 
told on her sensitive organization; it roused 
her sinking energies of body and mind. 
After watching her anxiously, without at¬ 
tracting her notice, Horace left her again to 
attend to the fire at the other end of the 
room. Her eyes followed him slowly with 
a hard and tearless despair. ‘‘Eally yoim 
spirits,” she repeated to herself in a whisper. 
“My spirits! O God!” She looked round 
her at the luxury and beauty of the room, as 
those look who take their leave of familiar 
scenes. The moment after, her eyes sank, 
and rested on the rich dress that she wore— 
a gift from Lady Janet. She thought of the 
past; sbe thought of the future. Was the 
time near when she would be back again in 
the Eefuge, or back again in the streets ?— 
she who had been Lady Janet’s adopted 
daughter, and Horace Holmcroft’s betrothed 
wife! A su dden frenzy of recklessness seized 
on her as she thought of the coming end. 
Horace was right! Why not rally her spir¬ 
its ? Why not make the most of her time ? 
The last hours of her life in that house were 
at hand. Why not enjoy her stolen position 
while she could? “Adventuress!” whisi)ered 
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the mocking spirit within her, he true to 
your character. Away with your remorse! 
Remorse is the luxury of an honest woman.” 
She caught iij) her basket of wools, insi)ii’ed 
by a new idea. “ Ring the bell!” she cried 
out to Horace at the fire-x)lace. 

He looked round in wonder. The sound 
of her voice was so completely altered that 
he almost fancied there must have been an¬ 
other woman in the room. 

Riug the bell!” she repeated. I have 
left my work up stairs. If you want me to 
be in good spirits, I must have my work.” 

Still lookiug at her, Horace put his hand 
mechanically to the bell and rang. One of 
the men-servants came in. 

“ Go up stairs and ask my maid for my 
work,” she said, sharply. Even the man was 
taken by surprise: it was her habit to speak 
to the servants with a gentleness and con¬ 
sideration which had long since won all their 
hearts. “ Do you hear me ?” she asked, im¬ 
patiently. The servant bowed, and went out 
on his errand. She turned to Horace with 
flashing eyes and fevered cheeks. 

What a comfort it is,” she said, “ to be¬ 
long to the upper classes! A poor woman 
has no maid to dress her, and no footman to 
send up stairs. Is life worth having, Hor¬ 
ace, on less than five thousand a year ?” 

The servant returned with a strip of em¬ 
broidery. She took it with an insolent 
grace, and told him to bring her a footstool. 
The man obeyed. She tossed the embroid¬ 
ery away from her on the sofa. On second 
thoughts, I don’t care about my work,” she 
said. Take it up stairs again.” The xier- 
fectly trained servant, marveling privately, 
obeyed once more. Horace, in silent aston¬ 
ishment, advanced to the sofa to observe her 
more nearly. How grave you look!” she 
exclaimed, with an air of fliiipant unconcern. 

You don’t approve of niy sitting idle, per¬ 
haps? Any tiling to please you! /haven’t 
got to go uj) and down stairs. Ring the bell 
again.” 

^‘My dear Grace,” Horace remonstrated, 
gravely, you are quite mistaken. I never 
even thought of your work.” 

Never mind; it’s inconsistent to send 
for my work, and then send it away again. 
Ring the bell.” 

Horace looked at her without moving. 

Grace!” he said, what has come to you ?” 

How should I know ?” she retorted, care¬ 
lessly. Didn’t you tell me to rally my siiir- 
its ? Will you ring the bell, or must I ?” 

Horace submitted. He frowned as he 
walked back to the bell. He was one of the 
many pcoxde who instinctively resent any 
thing that is new to them. This strange 
outbreak was quite new to him. For the 
flrst time in his life he felt sympathy for a 
servant, when the much-enduring man ap¬ 
peared once more. 

Bring my work back; I have changed 


my mind.” With that brief explanation she 
reclined luxuriously on the soft sofa-cush¬ 
ions, swinging one of her balls of wool to 
and fro above her head, and looking at it 
lazily as she lay back. I have a remark 
to make, Horace,” she went on, when the 
door had closed on her messenger. “It is 
only peoifle in our rank of life who get good 
servants. Did you notice ? Nothing ux)sets 
that man’s temper. A servant in a iDoor 
family would have been impudent; a maid- 
of-all-work would have wondered when I 
was going to know my own mind.” The 
man returned with the embroidery. This 
time she received him graciously; she dis¬ 
missed him with her thanks. “ Have you 
seen your mother lately, Horace ?” she asked, 
suddenly sitting up and busying herself with 
her work. 

“ I saw her yesterday,” Horace answered. 

“ She understands, I hope, that I am not 
well enough to call on her f She is not of¬ 
fended with me ?” 

Horace recovered his serenity. The def¬ 
erence to his mother implied in Mercy’s 
questions gently flattered his self-esteem. 
He resumed his jAace on the sofa. 

“ Offended with you!” he answered, smil¬ 
ing. “My dear Grace, she sends you her 
love. And, more than that, she has a wed¬ 
ding ipresent for you.” 

Mercy became absorbed in her work; she 
stoo^Ded close over the embroidery—so close 
that Horace could not see her face. “Do 
you know what the x^resent is ?” she asked, 
in lowered tones, speaking absently. 

“No. I only know it is waiting for you. 
Shall I go and get it to-day ?” 

She neither accepted nor refused the x^ro- 
posal—she went on with her work more in¬ 
dustriously than ever. 

“There is xAenty of time,” Horace per¬ 
sisted. “ I can go before dinner.” 

Still she took no notice: still she never 
looked’ ux). Your mother is very kind to 
me,” she said, abruxflly. “I was afraid, at 
one time, that she would think me hardly 
good enough to bo your wife.” 

Horace laughed indulgently: his self-es¬ 
teem was more gently flattered than ever. 

“Absurd!” he exclaimed. “My darling, 
you are connected with Lady Janet Roy. 
Your family is almost as good as ours.” 

“ Almost ?” she repeated. “ Only almost ?” 

The momentary loAuty of expression van¬ 
ished from Horace’s face. The family ques¬ 
tion was far too serious a question to be 
lightly treated. A becoming shadow of so¬ 
lemnity stole over his manner. He looked 
as if it was Sunday, and he was just step- 
X)iug into church. 

“ In OUR family,” he said, “ we trace back 
—^by my father, to the Saxons; by my moth¬ 
er, to the Normans. Lady Janet’s family is 
an old family—on her side only.” 

Mercy drox^ped her embroidery, and looked 
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Plorace full in tlio face. Slie, too, attached 
no common importance to what she had next 
to say. 

‘^If I had not been connected with Lady 
Janet,” she began, ^Svould you ever have 
thought of marrying mo ?” 

^^My love! what is the use of asking? 
You are connected with Lady Janet.” 

She refused to lot him escape answering 
her in that way. 

‘‘ Suppose I had not been connected with 
Lady Janet,” she persisted. Suppose I had 
only been a good girl, with nothing but my 
own merits to speak for me. What would 
your mother have said then ?” 

Horace still parried the question—only to 
find the point of it pressed home on him once 
more. 

“ Why do you ask ?” ho said. 

ask to be answered,” she rejoined. 

Would your mother have liked you to 
marry a poor girl, of no family—with noth¬ 
ing but her own virtues to speak for her ?” 

Horace was fairly x>i’essed back to the 
wall. 

^‘If you must know,” ho rejilied, ^^my 
mother would have refused to sanction such 
a marriage as that.” 

“ No matter how good the girl might have 
been ?” 

There was something defiant — almost 
threatening—in her tone. Horace was an¬ 
noyed—and he showed it when he spoke. 

“My mother would have respected the 
girl, without ceasing to respect herself,” ho 
said. “ My mother would have remembered 
what was due to the family name.” 

“And she would have said. No?” 

“ She would have said. No.” 

“Ah!” 

There was an under-tone of angry con¬ 
tempt in the exclamation which made Hor¬ 
ace start. “ What is the matter?” he asked. 

“ Nothing,” she answered, and took up her 
embroidery again. There ho sat at her side, 
anxiously looking at her—his hope in the 
future centred in his marriage! In a week 
more, if she chose, she might enter that an¬ 
cient family, of which he had spoken so 
proudly, as his wife. “ Oh!” she thought, 
“ if I didn’t love him! if I had only his mer¬ 
ciless mother to think of!” 

Uneasily conscious of some estrangement 
between them, Horace spoke again. “ Sure¬ 
ly I have not offended you ?” he said. 

She turned toward him once more. The 
work dropped unheeded on her lap. Her 
grand eyes softened into tenderness. A 
smile trembled sadly on her delicate lips. 
She laid one hand caressingly on his shoul¬ 
der. All the beauty of her voice lent its 
charm to the next words that she said to 
him. The woman’s heart hungered in its 
misery for the comfort that could only come 
from his lips. 

“ You would have loved me, Horace— 


without stopping to think of the family 
name ?” 

The family name again! How strangely 
she x^ersisted in coming back to that! Hor¬ 
ace looked at her without answering, trying 
vainly to fathom what was passing in her 
mind. 

She took his hand, and wrung it hard— 
as if she would 'wring the answer out of him 
in that way. 

“ You would have loved mo ?” she re¬ 
peated. 

The double spell of her voice and her touch 
was on him. He answered, warmly, “ Under 
any circumstances! under any name!” 

She put one arm round his neck, and fixed 
her eyes on his. “ Is that true ?” she asked. 

“ True as the heaven above us!” 

She drank in those few commonxMace 
w'ords with a greedy delight. She forced 
him to rex^eat them in a new form. 

“No matter who I might have been ? For 
myself alone ?” 

“ For yourself alone.” 

She threw both arms round him, and laid 
her head passionately on his breast. “I 
love you! I love you!! I love you!!!” Her 
voice rose with hysterical vehemence at 
each repetition of the words—then sudden¬ 
ly sank to a low hoarse cry of rage and de¬ 
spair. The sense of her true position toward 
him revealed itself in all its hoiTor as the 
confession of her love escaped her lips. Her 
arms dropped from him; she flung herself 
back on the sofa-cushions, hiding her face in 
her hands. “ Oh, leave me!” she moaned, 
faintly. “Go! go!” 

Horace tried to wind his arm round her, 
and raise her. She started to her feet, and 
waved him back from her with a wild action 
of her hands, as if she was frightened of him. 
“The wedding x^resent!” she cried, seizing 
the first pretext that occurred to her. “You 
offered to bring me your mother’s x^resent. 
I am dying to see what it is. Go and get 
it!” 

Horace tried to comx^ose her. He might 
as well have tried to comx)OSo the winds and 
the sea. 

“ Go!” she repeated, pressing one clinched 
hand on her bosom. “ I am not well. Talk¬ 
ing excites me—I am hysterical; I shall be 
better alone. Get me the x)resent. Go!” 

“ Shall I send Lady Janet ? Shall I ring 
for your maid ?” 

“ Send for nobody! ring for nobody! If 
you love me—leave me hero by myself! leave 
me instantly!” 

“ I shall see you when I come back ?” 

“ Yes! yes!” 

There was no alternative but to obey her. 
Unwillingly and forebodingly^, Horace left 
the room. 

She drew a deep breath of relief, and 
dropped into the nearest chair. If Horace 
had staid a moment longer—she felt it, she 
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knew it—ker lieacl would have given way; 
slie would liave burst out before bim witb 
tbe terrible truth. sbe thought, 

pressing her cold bands on her burning eyes, 
‘‘ if I could only cry, now there is nobody to 
see me 

The room was empty: sbe bad every rea¬ 
son for concluding that sbe was alone. And 
yet at that very moment there were ears 
that listened—there were eyes waiting to 
see her. 

Little by little tbe door behind her which 
faced tbe library and led into tbe billiard- 
room was o])ened noiselessly from without, 
by an inch at a time. As the opening was 
enlarged a band in a black glove, an arm in 
a black sleeve, appeared, guiding the move¬ 
ment of tbe door. An interval of a moment 
passed, and tbe worn white face of Grace 
Roseberry showed itself stealthily, looking 
into tbe dining-room. 

Her eyes brightened wdtb vindictive pleas¬ 


ure as they discovered Mercy sitting alone 
at tbe farther end of the room. Inch by 
inch sbe opened tbe door more widely, took 
one step forward, and checked herself. A 
sound, just audible at tbe far end of tbe con¬ 
servatory, bad caught her ear. 

She listened—satisfied herself that sbe 
was not mistaken—and drawing back witb 
a frown of displeasure, softly closed tbe door 
again, so as to bide herself from view. Tbe 
sound that bad disturbed her was the dis¬ 
tant murmur of men’s voices (apparently 
two in number) talking together in lowered 
tones, at tbe garden entrance to the con¬ 
servatory. 

Who were the men ? and what would they 
do next ? They might do one of two things": 
they might enter tbe drawing-room, or they 
might withdraw again by w^ay of the gar¬ 
den. Kneeling behind tbe door, witb her 
ear at the key-bole, Grace Rosebeny waited 
tbe event. 


fiiitar'0 fiMj Cjiair. 


O N tbe beautiful November Sunday morning 
when the whole country knew that Boston 
wms burning, and the telegraph from time to 
time announced merely “The fire still rages,” 
there was a universal feeling of awe, as the ca¬ 
lamity of Chicago was recalled, and every body 
asked, “Will New York sufier next?” There 
was the feeling of fate which attends every great 
calamity; and it was certainly a very reasonable 
feeling, \inder the circumstances, for it was not 
a vague wonder, but a distinct consciousness 
that granite and iron are not more wisely com¬ 
bined in buildings in New York than they were 
in Boston or Chicago, and that energetic and 
skillful as its Fire Department may be, it was no 
more so than the forces of its sister cities, and 
if they were baffled, the department in New York 
could not expect to triumph. 

In great fires and tragical shipwrecks with what 
haughty disdain the elements that we proudly 
claim to have subdued to our service reassert 
their power! Like a tiger long tamed that tastes 
blood and suddenly rends its keeper, the fire 
that we have made our slave swiftly masters us. 
The spectacle in Boston, as it w’as described at 
the time, was most impressive. The fire be¬ 
gan in the new business centre of the city, 
which was very imposing from the solidity of 
the stores and the great space they covered. 
As you came from State Street into Winthrop 
Square, it seemed a city hewn out of granite, 
and as durable as the everlasting hills. Upon 
every side w^ere the lofty palaces of trade, mo¬ 
notonously magnificent, piled together with an 
almost conscious pride of prosperity. There is 
no business section in any other city of the coun¬ 
try which is so stiiking as that which was de¬ 
stroyed in Boston. Tiie fire began. The horse 
disease had not passed, and the engines were 
not quickly brought. Presently the blast of 
sparks and a rising gale so scattered tbe fire 
that huge buildings broke into flame upon every 


hand, and to the universal consternation it was 
plain that the fire was uncontrollable. 

Then the sense of a vast and undefined calam¬ 
ity, increasing, boundless, seized the popular 
mind. Against the roaring storm of flame and 
smoke and its inexorable heat all the appliances 
of fire-engines and human effort were as trivial 
and feeble as dams and fences against a madly 
swelling ocean. Those solid stone warehouses, 
those defiant cliffs of granite, as they seemed, 
melted as in primeval heat. The bells rang an 
alarm to a city already alert with apprehension. 
Upon the roofs and heights thousands of people 
were standing gazing upon the awful scene. The 
adjacent towns were raised, and their popula¬ 
tion and means of succor poured into the seem¬ 
ingly doomed city. The bells rang in towns 
far away. In Providence, forty miles distant, 
an alarm w’as struck as for a neighboring fire. 
In Portsmouth the glare upon the midnight sky 
was visible. From Portland fire-companies wdth 
their engines hastened by train; and from Worces¬ 
ter, forty-five miles off, the cars bearing men and 
machines ran in fifty-five minutes. And to points 
fiirther away, over the whole continent to the 
shores of the Pacific, the terrible news was in¬ 
stantly and silently borne, and the whole coun¬ 
try aAvaited in sorrowful sympathy the fiite of 
Boston. 

For of all American cities it is the most his¬ 
toric, and to no other, as Mr. Beecher well said 
in his sermon while the fire was still burning, 
does the country owe so much. It is not size, it 
is quality, that makes strength. Athens was 
never a huge city like London or Paris, and 
Greece was not a great territory. But in how 
much that is best they are our masters to-day! 
Faneuil Hall, the old State House, the Old South; 
State Street, in which Avas the massacre; Christ 
Church, from whose spire glittered the little lan¬ 
tern that Paul KeA'ere saw, and, seeing, galloped 
off into the night and summoned America—these 
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are not the treasures of Boston alone : that city 
is onlv the guardian of the national jewels. And 
all these, except the church, were threatened by 
the fire. There were other interesting sites, but 
the buildings that made them so were long since 
gone. There were the birth-place of Franklin 
and the church of Channing, the old Roman 
Catholic Cathedral and the Federal Street The¬ 
atre—the ground upon which they stood was 
swept by the fire. And when it was plain 
that nothing but counter-destruction would stay 
the desolation, General Benham came up from 
the fort in the harbor with troops and powder; 
building after building was blown up, and at the 
end of twenty hours the fury of the flames was 
checked. But the fire had wasted an area com¬ 
puted at seventy acres, with a loss or property es¬ 
timated at one hundred millions of dollars. 

But neither the extent and suddenness of the 
calamity, nor the appalling spectacle itself, dis¬ 
mayed the steady heart of Boston. While the 
fire was still burning a meeting of energetic citi¬ 
zens was held, and a committee of men in whom 
the city confided was appointed to provide for 
pressing necessities of every kind. At a distance 
there was a feeling of satisfaction that the fire 
had been mainly confined to great stores and 
warehouses, and had not, as in Chicago, destroy¬ 
ed vast areas of dwelling-houses, throwing the 
poor into the streets; and some papers were glad 
that the loss fell chiefly upon rich men, who could 
easily endure and repair it. But in this view there 
was a great deal of illusion. Such losses, like 
heavy taxes, ultimately fall upon the poor. Thus 
the fire began in a hoop-skirt factory, which em¬ 
ployed one or two hundred persons. The next day 
they may have had a shelter, hut they were with¬ 
out work or wages. In the same way the great 
business which was done in those noble ranges 
of stores gave employment to thousands of clerks 
of every kind, porters, draymen, char-women, and 
4) all of these also on Monday morning were with¬ 
out employment. They would much more will¬ 
ingly have seen their lodging destroyed than their 
occupation swept away. The destruction of such 
great houses of trade is the going down of the 
ship, and seamen as well as officers, the forecas¬ 
tle and the quarter-deck, are whelmed in a com¬ 
mon ruin. 

The only alleviation of this kind was that prod¬ 
ucts and not producing powers were destroyed. 
But even these were paralyzed, for it is capital 
which keeps so much of that power active, and 
the products represented capital. But it is a 
question of another kind in which we are all in¬ 
terested. How can such calamities be avoided ? 
The theories of “fate” and of visitation of Provi¬ 
dence do not suffice. Providence will always visit 
those who disobey its plain laws. If we build 
solid granite houses six stories high, and cover 
them virtually with wood, and open sluices for 
draughts from the cellar to the roof, and provide 
fire-engines that can not throw water above the 
third or fourth stories, and depend upon horses 
to draw the engines. Providence has provided 
that when a careless boy scrapes a match in one 
of the buildings, or a live coal drops upon the 
floor, or sparks fly from a cigar, or lighted to¬ 
bacco falls from a pipe—seventy acres of those 
buildings shall be destroyed, and the loss shall be 
reckoned to be one hundred millions of dollars. 

Here is a cruel calamity. It is awful to con¬ 


template. There is not a heart that does not 
thrill with sympathy. But there is no mystery, 
no wonder. It was the harvest of the whirlwind 
from the wind that we had sown. And if New 
York is summoned to a similar harvest, it will 
be of her own sowing. One of the stateliest and 
most costly buildings in the city, in the very 
heart of its chief traffic, apparently elaborately 
finished in every point, and made to defy time, 
is covered with a Mansard-roof with wooden 
beams. No fire-engine can throw a stream of 
water upon it, and should the building be ex¬ 
posed to fire, it would shrivel like pasteboard. 
When a fire.like that in Chicago or in Boston 
is fully kindled, nothing, of course, can with¬ 
stand it. The only effort must be to deprive it 
of fresh material. Two suggestions are there¬ 
fore obvious. One is that, by reasonable care in 
building, the swift and unmanageable spreading 
of the fire be made impossible ; and the other is 
that business streets be made wider, and broken 
with frequent squares. Beauty, health, and 
economy would be the result of reasonable care. 
It is not only our heroism to which such calami¬ 
ties appeal. We have borne them, and shall 
bear again. But they appeal also to our science, 
to our skill, and to our common-sense. Is it 
really impossible for us to make buildings prac¬ 
tically fire-proof, either by construction or by a 
simple interior system of water-works, or by 
both combined ? As voracious sea-monsters of 
old extorted from helpless cities upon the coast 
the annual tribute of some Andromeda, some 
lovely victim, do we mean to suffer the demon 
of fire periodically to eat out the heart of our 
great cities, and only wring our hands and be¬ 
wail a terrible calamity ? 


The Sassafras Club, after a long vacation, 
held a very special meeting the other day, but no 
longer under the old tree, which has been cut 
down. The meeting was called upon occasion 
of the honor done to the club by the dedication 
to one of its members of one of the most delight¬ 
ful of recent books, Mr. Wilson Flagg’s “Woods 
and By-Wa}'s of New England. ” It was for some 
reasons unfortunate that neither the author of 
the book nor the member in question was pres¬ 
ent. But for some reasons, also, it was fortu¬ 
nate, since it is not easy for modest people to 
praise others in their presence, nor is it agreea¬ 
ble for modest persons to be praised : and upon 
this occasion there was only praise. A copy of 
the new book, which is most tasteful in its ap¬ 
pearance, was laid upon the table; and the jour¬ 
nal of the club for that meeting shows that the 
chief business was the reading of copious extracts 
from the book, with expressions of sympathy and 
admiration, mingled with those of satisfaction 
that it should be dedicated to so pious a devotee 
of New England woods and by-ways as the as¬ 
sociate member of the Sassafras. 

The chairman remarked that in his opinion it 
was very timely to read what tlie author had to 
say of the Indian summer; “and for the reason,” 

I lie said, “that the ‘patron’of the book, as he 
j would have been called a hundred years ago in 
I England, who is one of our most faithful [cheers] 
and honorable [loud applause] and best-beloved 
; [tremendous enthusiasm] members—I was say- 
I ing,” continued the chairman, evidently confused 
; by tlie acclamations, and totally forgetting what 
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he was saying—“I mean tliat I was observing,” 
and he beamed vacantly at the club—“oh yes, 
I was saying tliat our beloved patron—that is to 
say, member to wliom the work is inscribed—has 
the best tlieory of the name Indian summer, as 
applied to this season, that I have ever heard.” 
He was interrupted by loud cries of “ What is it?” 
“ What is it ?” to which the chairman replied by 
waving his hand, and saying that as the theory 
was inscribed at length upon the journal he would 
refrain from repeating it. He added that he 
called attention to Mr. Flagg’s theory, which he 
declared to be sad if true. 

A member asked that, before considering the 
new theory, the club should hear the description 
of the Indian summer from Longfellow’s “Evan¬ 
geline,” which he proceeded to read : 

“Such was the advent of autumn. Then followed 
that beautiful season 

Called by the pious Acadian peasants the summer 
of AJl-Saints! 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light: 
and the landscape 

Lay as if new created in all the freshness of child¬ 
hood. 

Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless 
heart of the ocean 

Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in 
harmony blended. 

Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in 
the farm-yards, 

Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing 
of pigeons— 

All were subdued and low as the murmurs of love; 
and the great sun 

Looked with the eye of love through the golden 
vapors around him; 

While arrayed in its robes of russet and scarlet and 
yellow, 

Briglit with the sheen of the dew, each glittering 
tree of the forest 

Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned 
with mantles and jewels.” 

Tlie reading of the long, rolling lines laid a 
spell upon the club. In the eyes of the mem¬ 
bers the dreamy and magical light of the season 
seemed to shine, until the chairman read from 
Mr. Flaggs book: “It may, after all, be only 
a myth, like the halcyon days of the ancients, 
the offspring of a tradition that originated with 
certain customs of the Indians, and which occa¬ 
sional days of line w^eather in the autumn have 
served to perpetuate. It is certain that w’e have 
now in the Eastern States no regular coming of 
this delightful term of mildness and serenity, 
this smiling interruption of the melanclioly days 
of autumn.” His theory is that the exquisite 
season described by the poets and by the earlier 
observers in tlie country has fled before civiliza¬ 
tion, and departed with the forest primeval wliich 
skirted the bay of Minas and Acadia, home of the 
happy. 

It was a ])henomenon, he says, produced by 
unexplained circumstances attending the univers¬ 
ally wooded state of the country. It did not 
appear until November, nor until there had been 
sharp frosts. What philosophic explanation of 
it can w'e give ? A great wood exhales through 
its foliage the moisture it drawls from the earth, 
cooling it in proportion to the mass of foliage, 
while at the same time it shades the ground 
from the sun. Whatever checks this perspira¬ 
tion preserves the heat of the atmosphere by di¬ 
minishing the radiation of heat, which is slow'er 
in dry than in moist air. This is just what hap¬ 
pens wdien the first severe frosts of November 
lay bare in a few’ days the forest for thousands 


of miles. There is a sudden diminution of the 
moisture that had been emitted from the dense 
masses of foliage, for tlie evaporation from flillen 
leaves and herbage is very slight, and ceases after 
a few hours of sunshine. The atmosphere, there¬ 
fore, is dry, the radiation of heat proportionally 
small, there is a sudden and universal accumu¬ 
lation of heat, and summer seems to have re¬ 
turned. This revived season is what w^e call the 
Indian summer, and in France the summer of 
8t. Martin, and in the happy land of Acadia the 
summer of All-Saints. The reason of the last is 
evident, for the 1st of November is All-saints 
Hay, and the 11th of November is Martinmas, 
the feast of St. Martin of Tours—a saint of 
mild and even temper. But why is the soft 
season called Indian summer ? 

Hr. Freeman says that it was a season wliich 
w^as believed by the Indians to be the gift of their 
most revered deity, the god of the Southwest. 
And Hr. Lyman Foot is quoted by Mr. Flagg 
from the third volume of Sillimari s ^Journal as 
saying that “if you ask an Indian in the bill 
when he is going to his hunting-ground, he will 
tell you wlien the fall summer comes, or wlien 
the Great Spirit sends our fall summer, meaning 
the time in November wliich we call the Indian 
summer. And the Indians actually believe that 
the Great Spirit sends this mild season in No¬ 
vember for their special benefit.” 

All this accords with the theory to which al¬ 
lusion has been made as that of the member of 
the club to whom Mr. Flagg dedicates his book, 
and which appears in the “Sassafras Transac- 
tions,”/o/.. MCCCVI., lib. 702G, and which, al¬ 
though the chairman overruled the reading, may 
be here stated to import that in late October, 
wlien the early colonists thought the w’inter had 
fairly set in, the Indians said, “No, no; there 
will be summer yet.” And wlien the mild days 
came. Carver and Standish and the others said, 
remembering, “Lo! the Indian summer!” ' ^ 

In support of his theory of the disappearance 
of the season Mr. Flagg quotes Silliman's Jour¬ 
nal of forty years ago, w hich says that the ex¬ 
istence and duration of the Indian summer are 
connected with the great forests and uncultiva¬ 
ted lands of America, and summons the “oldest 
of our inhabitants”—that invaluable and immor¬ 
tal W’itness—to testify that its former duration 
w'as three or four w'eeks, wliile it had shrunk at 
the time of writing to a fitful term of ten or fif¬ 
teen days. 

The only question that appeared relevant after 
a full hearing of the evidence by the club ivas 
w’hether any member was inclined to stake the 
constancy and accuracy of his observation against 
those of the authorities that had been presented, 
and deny that the season is disappearing. No 
one seeming prepared for such a step, it was 
unanimously resolved that the Sassafras Club 
present to Mr. Flagg the thanks of all lovers and 
students of the w'oods and by-ways for his de¬ 
lightful treatise, with an expression of its pro¬ 
found satisfaction that the character of its asso¬ 
ciate member has been so publicly and properly 
recognized. 


We spoke last month of the arrival of Mr. 
Fronde and Professor Tyndall, and of the re- • 
new’ed interest which their coming gives to the 
lecture platform. Both gentlemen began simul- 
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taneonsly, Mr. Eroude in New York and Pro¬ 
fessor T}nidall in Boston; and both have been 
the occasion of controversy. Professor Tyndall 
has been attacked for what is called his doubt of 
the efficacy of prayer, and Mr. Eroude for his 
historical view of Ireland, and his appeal to 
America upon the subject. The dispute be¬ 
tween Professor Tyndall and his critics is not 
very precise or substantial. It is probably a 
matter of definitions. The common and super¬ 
ficial theory of prayer implies that in the method 
of nature, or the divine laws for the government 
of the world, is included the particular requests 
of men: in other words, that rain-falls and re¬ 
covery from illness depend in some degree upon 
human emotion, and not upon what is called law, 
which would be the same in its operation, so ffir 
as mere natural phenomena are concerned, if the 
human race should disappear. The common 
theory assumes that the effect of prayer is ob¬ 
jective, and not subjective: in other words, that 
it affects events, and not our relation to them— 
that it stays the blow, instead of resigning us to 
the effects of the blow. 

Thus Emilio, the brother of the famous Olym¬ 
pia Morata, fell one day from a high window 
upon a jiile of rough stones. He was not seri¬ 
ously injured, and Olympia in writing of the ac¬ 
cident said that it had happened “ that we might 
know by experience that God hath given order 
to his angels to bear up his sons in their hands.” 
Her biographer naturally asks whether she sup¬ 
posed that all who fell from high windows and 
did break their bones “to be none of God’s 
own,” and if her theory of the occurrences of 
life was that it is a constant succession of mira¬ 
cles, so that there is no reason to anticipate that 
similar causes will produce similar effects. The 
divine laws for the government of the universe 
are those of omniscience. Should any thing less 
than omniscience ask that they be changed? 
Professor Tyndall said, in substance, that if a 
man’s leg is broken, prayer will not set it; and 
if an artery be cut, prayer will not stanch the 
bleeding. It was a reproof of the gross and ma¬ 
terial view of a spiritual emotion, and it was 
grossly and materially criticised. 

Mr. Eroude delivered his first lecture upon tluj 
Norman conquest of Ireland to a very large and 
most interested audience, which attended him 
with unabated attention to the end of the course. 
The evening after his first lecture Eather Thomas 
Burke, an Irish Dominican friar, who has been 
lecturing and preaching in the country for some 
months, denounced the bull of Pope Adrian au¬ 
thorizing the conquest of Ireland as “a thunder¬ 
ing English lie,” and subsequently, in Jersey 
City, made another violent attack upon the state¬ 
ments of Mr. Eroude. These were followed by 
a course of lectures at the Academy of Music, 
where Eather Burke made a series of what may 
be called stump-speeches against Mr. Eroude and 
his view of the Irish question. It is, perhaps, 
needless to say that an Irishman, addressing a 
New York audience of his fellow-countrymen 
upon the subject of Irish wrongs, who begins by 
describing a generally received historical hict as 
a thundering lie, is not a gentleman from whom 
the most dispassionate investigation and scholar¬ 
ly candor are to be expected. 

In his opening lecture Eather Burke denied 
the authenticity of Adrian’s bull; denied the 


validity of the copy in Rome, because it had no 
date; and asserted, again, that if genuine it was of 
no force, because obtained under false pretenses 
of anarchy, which charge was a lie. But Eather 
Burke probably would not deny that the Pope 
claimed sovereignty of all islands, and that such 
a bull as that of Adrian was not unprecedented. 
A century before Henry produced his bull Will¬ 
iam the Conqueror had planted himself in En¬ 
gland ; and it is a living scholar who is no par¬ 
tisan of Mr. Eroude who says of the Irish con¬ 
quest : “It was simply the sequel of the Norman 
conquest of England. In the Norman conquest 
of England Hildebrand, the soul of the pa¬ 
pacy, had been the partner of William. The 
Pope had sent a ring and a consecrated banner 
to the faithful champion of Rome, who went 
forth not only to win a kingdom for himself and 
his followers, but to reduce the irregular and 
half-schismatic church of the Anglo-Saxons to 
the perfect obedience of the Holy See. The 
anathemas of the papacy against the accursed 
race who did not pay Peter’s pence, who incest- 
uously confounded secular with spiritual juris¬ 
diction, and whose archbishops assumed the pall 
without the authority of Rome, went before the 
host of the Normans to victory at Hastings. In 
the same manner Adrian, by that bull which is 
the stumbling-block and despair of Catholic his¬ 
torians, granted Ireland to the king of orthodox 
England.” These are the words of Goldwin 
Smith, one of the most thorough and profound 
of English historical scholars ; and Eather Burke 
can hardly hope to affect a candid American 
judgment upon facts by denouncing the story of 
the bull as a thundering lie. He will remember 
that he is not dealing with a parish or a congre¬ 
gation of his Church, but with a people and the 
truth of history. 

I But it is not upon any allegation that Ireland 
is wholly guilty and England wholly innocent 
that Mr. Eroude rests his case. He comes to 
us as an Englishman sincerely loving his coun¬ 
try, and wishing to do what he can to compose 
the long and tragical quarrel with Ireland. He 
believes that the great multitude of Irish in this 
country and the general character of our rela¬ 
tions with Ireland have given American opinion 
a weight in the island beyond that of any other 
peojde. He feels, therefore, that if the voice of 
America to-day should declare that, whatever 
wrongs may have stained the past history of Ire¬ 
land, yet that under the circumstances, although 
not independent, which in the natui'e of things is 
impossible, with justand equal imperial laws just¬ 
ly and firmly administered, Ireland ought to unite 
cordially with England in a common destiny, 
much would be done to heal the sorrow. He 
therefore comes hoping to show two things: 
first, that the undeniable tragedy of Ireland is 
not due to England alone, but largely to the 
Irish themselves; and secondly, that the English 
legislation of to-day for Ireland can not justly 
be condemned as harsh or hostile. 

As for Irish nationality, it is enough to say 
that it never existed; the country was conquered 
before there was any such sentiment as that 
which we mean by the word nationality. This 
is not a justification of any thing, but a state¬ 
ment of fact. It disposes of the plea of a con¬ 
quered nationality. Eather Burke, indeed, in 
his lecture upon Ireland as seen in its ruins. 
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speaks of the legendary golden age of his coun¬ 
try, as if there could be no doubt of the fairy 
palace of Tara and the happy Arcadia of Erin; 
and the hearer who has seen the rapt attention 
of his audience, exiles listening to the chanted 
glories of their vanished country, could but re¬ 
call that saying of pensive wisdom, “ The power 
of hope is not extinguished in man; it turns to 
memory when it has no object of its own.” 

The conquest of Ireland may be viewed from 
the contemporary and from our own modern 
point. Undoubtedly in the twelfth century con¬ 
quest Avas universal, and by conquest civilization 
Avas advanced. The Normans, Avhom Mr. Fronde 
happily calls the organizing race, conquered Sici¬ 
ly, parts of Italy and France, and England, as they 
presently conquered Ireland. There Avas no pub¬ 
lic opinion in the Avorld Avhich condemned con¬ 
quest. From that point, therefore, it is idle to 
protest against the invasion. What Avas then 
universal Avould not to-day be tolerated. When 
once conquered, Avhether in our modern judg¬ 
ment rightfully or Avrongfully, the question of 
Ireland changed. As time adA'anced there 
Avere new rights and neAV Avrongs to be con¬ 
sidered. 

Mr. Fronde insists that Irish independence 
Avould necessarily menace England, and that 
it is therefore practically impossible Avithout a 
desperate struggle. If such a struggle should 
occur, Avould the Avelfare of both countries and 
of civilization at large be promoted? It Avill 
not be asserted. Ought England, then, peace¬ 
fully to relinquish Ireland, Avhich Avould inevita¬ 
bly be allied Avith a riA'al nation ? Would any 
nation in the world do it ? And, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, ought any nation to do it? The 
Irish demand for independence is not patriotic 


only ; it is noAv and chiefly ecclesiastical or relig¬ 
ious. The anarchy that Avould folloAv separation, 
if not repressed by the intervention of Christen¬ 
dom, Avould end in an ecclesiastical despotism— 
the most Avoful fate that an enemy could Avish the 
country of his foe. But the discussion of the sub¬ 
ject is desirable, and Mr. Froudes coming Avas 
most timely. For American opinion, not aa'cII- 
informed, has been naturally SAvajed by sympa¬ 
thy Avith the unfortunate, by the touching ap¬ 
peal of romance and song, by the hereditary 
jealousy of England, and latterly by the blus¬ 
ter of demagogues. 

Indeed, so long as the pathetic music of I\Ioore 
melts the draAving-room to tears, and the trag- 
ieal incidents of Irish story are told in passion¬ 
ate eloquence, and the cruelty of English laAvs is 
detailed Avith burning indignation, it is not easy 
candidly to consider the Irish question. Imag¬ 
ination speaks, and ignorance fondly believes. 
It is not surprising that the priests in Ireland are 
hostile to England, for the imposition of the An- 
gliean Church upon the country is truly account¬ 
ed a Avrong. But that church is noAv disestab¬ 
lished ; and the most candid and thoughtful ob¬ 
servers believe that since independence is impos¬ 
sible, and dependence hopeless, and federation 
impracticable, union, honest, just, and equal, is 
the only solution of the problem. To this end 
Mr. Fronde’s effort is directed; and Father 
Burke, recalling the long agony of Ireland, and 
full of zeal for his Church and race, does not de¬ 
clare against it, but says that there can iieA’er be 
a cordial union until the English contempt for 
the Irish is eradicated, and that can be effected 
only by raising Ireland “by home legislation to 
attain such a position as to command the respect 
of our English felloAv-subjects. ” 


ftitnr'B liternrij lUrnit. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

ART WORKS. 

E receKe from George Routledge and Sons 
five handsome quartos, Avhose value de¬ 
pends almost entirely on their illustrations of 
art and artists’ Avork. Of these the British 
School of Sculpture is the most striking. It re¬ 
produces in steel, and in several instances Avith 
rare beauty, some of the principal Avorks of such 
sculptors as Flaxman, Chantrey, Wyatt, Gibson, 
and others. The volume Avill be chiefly valu¬ 
able to artists and loA^ers of art, and Avill belong 
ill the cabinet and the studio rather than on the 
parlor table, from Avhich certain of its subjects 
and their treatment (“Cupid and Psyche,” for 
instance) exclude it.— The Gems of German Art 
illustrates by photographs some of the most im¬ 
portant Avorks of the German school of painting. 
It deserves its title. With a feiv exceptions the 
illustrations are gems, rich in thought, often 
exquisite in treatment. The letterpress gives 
a brief account of the artists Avhose Avorks are 
thus reproduced.—The A’olume Avhich contains 
on steel, in nine large plates, the Pictures of 
Charles Robert Leslie, R.A., Ave put first of the 
three volumes of illustrations of the Avorks of 
great painters. We must assume that our read¬ 


ers are familiar Avith this artist. At all events, 
our limits do not alloAv of a cnticism upon them. 
They are as Avell reproduced as they can be Avith¬ 
out color, and the volume Avill be a handsome 
addition to any centre-table.— Murillo and the 
Spanish School of Painting, illustrated by fif¬ 
teen engravings on steel and nineteen on Avood, 
and Pictures by Daniel Maclise, R.A., are jirint- 
ed, Ave judge, from old plates, or imperfectly 
printed. At all eA^ents, certain of the pictures 
lack that freshness of color and contrast and 
that clearness of outline Avhich characterize the 
best Avork, and Avhich render the “ Gems of Ger¬ 
man Art” decidedly their superior. There is, 
neA^ertheless, Avonderful beauty in some of the 
pictures in both A^olumes, as in Maclise’s “ Ham¬ 
let,” Avhich repays much study, and in the “St. 
Jerome” of Ribera, in the Spanish school. The 
pictures in this latter volume include a consid¬ 
erable portion of ecclesiastical themes. Those 
of Maclise are miscellaneous, but of a high or¬ 
der, generally expressive of the deeper emotions; 
Avhile Leslie abounds in the humorous, though 
not in the farcical. 

NATURE ILLUSTRATED. 

There is a peculiar, an indescribable charm in 
Michelet’s Avritings, and those aa'Iio haA'e read 
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“The Bird” need no other introduction to The 
Mountain (T. Nelson and Sons). Bhysical sci¬ 
ence seems to most minds barren and uninter¬ 
esting. There is a soul in nature, but physics 
knows nothing about souls, and in truth hardly 
believes that they exist, because an anatomical 
examination does not detect their presence, nor 
even their chambers. The charm of M. Miche¬ 
let’s writings lies in the fact that he recognizes 
this hidden soul-life of nature, which is to him 
more than organized matter, more than vital 
force. At the same time he is entirely free 
from that superstition which regards a past 
error more sacred than modern truth. He is 
none the less in sympathy with modern science 
because he looks in nature for something which 
mere physical researches do not disclose. If 
one wishes to know about the Alps and the Pyr¬ 
enees, to which a large part of this work is de¬ 
voted, he will doubtless find scientific works 
which will give him fuller information. If he 
wishes to make personal acquaintances of them, 
to know them as one knows a friend, not by 
analysis but by intercourse, he will scarcely find 
any one better qualified to introduce him than 
M. Michelet.—Somewhat similar in design is 
Madame Michelet’s Nature; or^ the Poetry of 
Earth and Sea (T. Nelson and Sons). Like its 
companion volume, it is a handsome octavo of 
over 400 pages. The illustrations by Giacomelli, 
whose pencil added so much to the attractions of 
“ The Bird,” and gave to the margins and small¬ 
er pictures of Dore’s Bible that grace and light¬ 
ness which set off so admirably the more striking 
and dramatic effects of Dore, illuminate the pages 
of “Nature” with pictures which possess great ar¬ 
tistic beauty, but which give no evidence of being 
in any sense portraits of real scenes in nature. 
In this respect his work is less valuable than that 
of Percival Skelton in “The Mountain,” which 
is quite as artistic, and possesses the additional 
merit of affording the reader real information as 
well as pleasure. Something of the difference 
perceptible between the pictures of these two 
books is also noticeable in the writing of their 
respective authors. M. Michelet is content to 
be the interpreter of nature; Madame Michelet 
impresses the reader with her own personality, 
and labors, at times painfully, to pen sentences 
which shall seem to be as fine, as beautiful, as 
grand, as the scenes concerning which she dis¬ 
courses. Her transitions from continent to con¬ 
tinent, from the gardens of Persia to those of 
Germany, from the mountains of Asia to those 
of South America, are too sudden; her chain 
lies in broken links, not welded together. She 
is too brilliant; dazzles by her coruscations. 
Her book produces the impression of an over¬ 
dressed lady, whose glittering jewels are numer¬ 
ous, but not always in good taste. Both these 
books are handsome ornaments for the parlor 
table; but M. Michelet’s book will be read, while 
Madame Michelet’s book will only be looked at. 

Somewhat analogous in its character to these 
books of Monsieur and Madame IMichelet is the 
Woods and By-Ways of New England, by Wil¬ 
son Flago (.J. R. Osgood and Co.). There is, 
indeed, this characteristic difference, that the 
works of the Michelets are thoroughly French, 
while that of Mr. Flagg is thorouglily Ameiican 
in its tone. It lacks tlie sentiment of the more I 
romantic Frenchman, but it is also free from his ! 


exaggerations, his paradoxes, and his too strik¬ 
ing antitheses. Mr. Flagg writes less what he 
has felt, more what he has seen. The French¬ 
man describes the effect which nature has pro¬ 
duced upon him; the American describes nature 
itself. At the same time it is nature as seen not 
by a scientist who regards her only with curious 
eyes, but nature as seen by a lover who regards 
her with tender affection. “My book,”says he, 
“differs from learned works as a lover’s descrip¬ 
tion of his lady’s hand would differ from Bell’s 
anatomical description of it. ” It differs, let us 
add, from the common books on nature in that 
it selects those themes which common eyes pass 
by, and passes by the grander themes wliich 
common minds have rendered somewhat hack¬ 
neyed. As in the picture-gallery the crowd 
gather before some immense and melodramatic 
picture, whose merit is in the size of the canvas 
and the strong contrasts of color and the vigor 
and intensity of action, and pass by a little cab¬ 
inet-picture which absorbs the attention of the 
artist, so the great public study nature only in 
her more startling effects, her sensational as¬ 
pects, while Mr. Flagg calls our thoughts away 
from these common objects of universal admira¬ 
tion to little bits of unobserved beauty, nature’s 
cabinet-pictures. One must be himself a lover 
of nature, and capable of enjoying quiet medita¬ 
tion on her, to appreciate this book; but all such 
will find it a delightful companion. The illus¬ 
trations, of which there are twenty-two, are 
photographic in appearance; if they are genuine 
photographs, they are somewhat obscure and in¬ 
distinct ; if they are not genuine, they are mar¬ 
velous imitations. 

ILLUSTRATED SCIENCE. 

The increasing interest in science receives a 
curious and striking illustration in the fact that 
three of our principal publishers have commenced 
a series of scientific books for non-scientific read¬ 
ers. Scribner’s “Library of Wonders” we have 
frequently had occasion to call attention to in 
these pages. The old series now constitute a li¬ 
brary of a score-or more of volumes, fully though 
not always elegantly illustrated, and generally 
both entertaining and instructive. The Moon 
constitutes the fourth volume, we believe, of the 
new series. The basis of both series is a French 
library of a somewhat similar character. It is 
characteristically what its name indicates, a li- 
braiy of “ wonders,” rather than of true science 
(though this is not true of the volume on the 
moon), and presents generally the marvels, the 
surprises, and the romance of science rather 
than its great underlying principles. It is a 
capital series to awaken in youthful or unculti¬ 
vated minds an appetite for science.—To satis¬ 
fy that appetite there is nothing better than 
Jacob AniiOTT’s “ Science for the Young” 
(Harper and Brothers), the fourth volume of 
which, on Force is just published. There is no 
man in the country who has had better suc¬ 
cess in writing for the young than Mr. Abbott, 
and to this series lie has brought the experience 
of many years in the qrt of instructing, and the 
results of the researclies of many years in the 
domain of science. Barents, too, may rest as¬ 
sured that wliile Mr. Abbott will give, as he does, 
the results of the latest and best researches in 
the scientific world, he will write nothing that 
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can awaken or confirm in the youthful mind the 
idea that science and religion are antagonistic; 
that on tlie contrary the incidental, but none the 
less powerful, efiect of his writing will be to lead 
the reader to recognize in the works of God the 
wisdom, the skill, and the beneficence of their 
great Creator.—A third series of popular scientific. 
works is commenced by D. Appleton and Co., 
entitled “The International Scientific Series.” 
Mr. Youmans, in a general preface to the whole 
series, explains the meaning of this title, and 
tlie object of the series. The books are to be 
prepared, he tells us, by men of recognized abil¬ 
ity ill their respective departments; they are to 
be simultaneously published in England, France, 
Germany, and the United States; and they are 
to be the product of the most distinguished sci¬ 
entists of these lands, who will receive copyrights 
from the publishers in each of these four great 
markets. This is a kind of “ International” 
to which no one will object. It is the purpose 
of the founders of this series to make it cover 
eventually the whole range of science, theoretical 
and practical, physical and metaphysical. Of 
the ability of tlie most distinguished scientists to 
write “in familiar and intelligent language” we 
entertain some doubt. To communicate scien¬ 
tific knowledge to unscientific minds it is not 
enough to know the fiicts of science; it is also 
necessary to be familiar with the prejudice and 
the ignorance of unscientific minds concerning 
what to the great and eminent authors appear to 
be the simplest principles of science. Mr. Tyn¬ 
dall, however, who opens the series with a 
volume on The Forms of JVatery possesses the 
rare ability of knowing the truth and apprecia¬ 
ting the mental condition of those that do not. 
His work is a model of simplicity and clearness, 
and he possesses the genius, so very rare, of tell¬ 
ing truths in such a manner as to be equally fiis- 
cinating to those to whom they are new and 
those to whom they are perfectly familiar.— 
Those who have read “The Earth,” by Eliseb 
Eeclus, need no assurance of the value of The 
Ocean^ by the same author (Harper and Brothers). 
In size and general style it corresponds with the 
volume on “The Earth,” of which it is a proper, 
and indeed almost a necessary, companion. It 
consists of three books, the first treating of the 
ocean proper, the second of atmosphere and 
meteorology, the third of that life of which the 
ocean and the atmosphere are perpetual feeders. 
The illustrations arc of value in interpreting the 
meaning of the author; the chief artistic feature 
in the volume is its colored maps, which are very 
beautiful. It is a much more satisfactory book 
than Professor Tyndall’s on “Forms of Water” 
—a broader book, though with a narrower title 
—in that it presents the whole subject of water 
and its work, while Professor Tyndall’s limits 
have compelled him to confine himself in the 
main to one phase of his subject—the ice and 
glacial forms, and their action and effects.— The 
Treasures of the Earth; or, Mines, Minerals, and 
Metals: with Anecdotes of Men who have been 
connected ivith Mining, by William Jones (G. 
P. Putnam and Sons), is a reprint from the En¬ 
glish. It appears to have been prepared with 
especial reference to the young, and is dedicated 
to “my children;” but it will also be found in¬ 
teresting as well as instructive to older readers. 
The title affords a very good description of the 


book. It presents the human rather than the 
commercial or scientific aspects of its theme, and 
is enriched by many anecdotes illustrating the 
life which belongs to mines and mining industry. 
Any youthful reader of average appetite for 
knowledge ought to find in its pages quite as in¬ 
teresting and vastly more useful reading than is 
afforded by the children’s novelettes with which 
the literary world is deluged. Tlie pictures are 
all fancy sketches; the book would be better if 
they were really illustrative of mining life. 

ILLUSTRATED POETRY. 

Concerning the Songs of Nature (Scribner, 
Armstrong, and Co.) we have little to say ex¬ 
cept that it is a worthy companion of the three 
preceding volumes, “ Songs of Life,” “Songs of 
Home,” and “Songs of the Heart.” Together 
they make a library of song which is alike exqui¬ 
site in its poetic and its artistic qualities. The best 
English and American writers contribute poems, 
the best American artists contribute illustrations. 
In both respects the volume is a composition, 
the work of many hands. The publishers have 
taken the right means to make this series worthy 
to rank among the first of American illustrated 
books. No one artist is competent to interpret 
the various phases of nature, or to illustrate the 
various utterances of poet-hearts. Illustrated 
books of poetry which depend on the pencil of a 
single artist are therefore sure to be unsatisfac¬ 
tory, since the illustrations are not only of .un¬ 
even merit, but the failure of one mars all the 
rest, as one weed in a flower bed detracts from 
the value of the whole. We may almost say 
that there is not a single fiiilure in this volume, 
which calls over fifteen different artists to inter¬ 
pret the different phases of nature and the dif¬ 
ferent moods of human life and feeling.—The 
American Tract Society issue two small but 
very pretty books of poetry, illustrated with great 
taste. Home Songs and Our Bahij. We espe¬ 
cially welcome the latter of these books. What¬ 
ever, by appealing to the sympathies and sen¬ 
timents of mankind, awakens a kindlier feeling 
toward children, and insures them a warmer 
welcome, serves a purpose whose value can not 
be easily estimated. That work this book does 
most successfully, and we suspect that many of 
its readers will be surprised to find how much 
has been written that is beautiful because touch¬ 
ing on this theme. Tlie selection has been well 
made, the pictures are excellent, the book is 
small and inexpensive, and its attractive charac¬ 
ter, as well as its theme, ought to insure for it a 
wide welcome. 

ILLUSTRATED SERIES. 

There are several series of illustrated works 
in course of publication which constitute valu¬ 
able additions to the Christmas publications. 
Prominent among these is Harper’s edition of 
“Charles Dickens’s Works,” of which Oliver 
Tivist, Martin Chuzzleivit, The Old Curiosity 
Shop, David Copperfield, and Domhey and Son 
are now ready. We have already referred to 
this edition, which, we think, promises to be 
the finest of the numerous illustrated editions 
of the great novelist; it is unquestionably the 
finest for the price. The size and form of page 
give the artists better scope for their pencils 
than is ordinarily afforded them, and the num- 
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ber of artists employed give a greater breadth 
and variety of treatment than is given in any oth¬ 
er single edition. The many-sidedness of Dick¬ 
ens can not be adequately interpreted by a single 
pencil, and those who have enjoyed most heart¬ 
ily Mr. -Criiikshank’s interpretation of the comic 
aspects of Dickens have probably felt most pain¬ 
fully the inharmony between his pictures and the 
W’ord-painting of the writer in the pathetic and 
tragic scenes. This deficiency has never been 
better supplied than in this series, whose illus¬ 
trations are indeed unequal, but rarely ineffect¬ 
ive. The public will look with much interest 
for the promised illustration by Mr. Nast of the 
“ Pickwick Papers.” His incidental representa¬ 
tions of Pickwick in his “Almanac” have led the 
public to expect much from him in this forth¬ 
coming volume. We observe, by-the-way, that 
some of the critics speak of this as a reproduc¬ 
tion of an English edition. This is a fnistake. 
Sheppard, Reinhart, Worth, and Nast all con¬ 
tribute original illustrations to the series. 

“The Illustrated Library of Travel, Explo¬ 
ration, and Adventures” (Scribner, Armstrong, 
and Co.) now comprises five volumes. Of these 
the last two are on Soitthern Africa and the 
Yellow Stone, both of which possess a peculiar 
interest at the present time. Youthful read¬ 
ers, and those of mature age but who are too 
busy to read Dr. Livingstone’s larger works, 

' will get a very good idea of South Africa and 
the more important of Dr. Livingstone’s explo¬ 
rations in that country from the former volume, 
which, in a postscript, gives a brief account of 
his last exploration and his discovery by Stanley. 
The pictures of the “Yellow Stone” are not wor¬ 
thy of the region—perhaps none could be; they 
are not, however, worthy of the descriptive mat¬ 
ter, whicli is excellent, and without being brill¬ 
iant, is both entertaining and instructive. 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

We regard Joanna H. Mathews and her sis¬ 
ter among the very best of American writers for 
the little folks, and turn, therefore, with a decid¬ 
ed prejudice in their favor to the Kitty and Lulu 
Books (Robert Carter and Brothers). We are 
not disappointed in our expectations, and rise 
from reading them with our prejudices consid¬ 
erably strengthened. We tire a little of the 
baby talk before we get quite througli these vol¬ 
umes, but it is very natural and life-like, as are 
the babies, and we rather expect that the mother 
who reads of Kitty and Lulu to her children will 
be fiiscinated by the story almost as much as her 
audience.--77^6 Doll World Series, by Mrs. 
Robert O’Reilly (Roberts Brothers), is none 
the worse for being of English parentage. It 
is written in a charming style, and the reality 
wliich Mrs. O’Reilly imputes to the doll world 
will be fully appreciated by her juvenile readers. 
To the children dolls are not dolls, but flesh and 
blood; and the trials to which the irritating 
boys subject their sisters by such pranks as 
those which Harold played with Robertina are 
trials to the doll mothers almost as real as act¬ 
ual injustice inflicted upon the children would 
be to the mothers of real life.—AYe are not much 
enamored of the average temperance tale, which 
usually has little but good intentions to commend 
it. 2Vie Fire Fighters, by ]\Irs. J. E. M‘Con- 
AUGiiT (National Temperance Society), is ex^ 


ceptionably good, and does not deserve to be ban¬ 
ished with some of its literary fraternity to the 
editor’s index expurgatorius — oblivion. The 
story describes the somewhat marvelous achieve¬ 
ments of a band of boys leagued together for tem¬ 
perance work, and its effect must be to awaken 
a positive enthusiasm for temperance principles 
and labors, which can not be said of the average 
temperance tales.— Who Won ? by the author of 
“ AYin and Wear” (Robert Carter and Brothers), 
is a lively story of school life, worth reading not 
only by the school-boys and school-girls, but by 
the school-masters and school-mistresses as well. 
We are glad to have so well-deserved a shot fired 
at the pernicious prize system.—The American 
Tract Society issue several children’s books 
which will worthily grace the Christmas-tree 
of many a Sabbath-school. Stories for the 
Fireside, in two volumes, is composed of short 
stories, most of which have been published be¬ 
fore in the Illustrated Christian Weekly. They 
constitute a rather unusually good collection, all 
of them possessing a healthful moral influence, 
though not all of them markedly religious in their 
character.— Working and Winning and Ethel's 
Pearls, from the same society, are more genuine¬ 
ly Christian books than are to be found ordinari¬ 
ly in our Sabbath-school libraries. The latter of 
these books presents in forms adapted to youthful 
appreciation the two attractions of present pleas¬ 
ure and of permanent “life.” The American 
Tract Society takes deservedly a high rank for the 
excellence of its illustrations, and its children’s 
books are among the finest in that respect on our 
table.— J. R. Osgood and Co. contribute two 
juvenile books. Mr. J. T. Trowbridge’s 
Chance for Himself will unquestionably inter¬ 
est the boys, but it contains no scrap of informa¬ 
tion, and so far as it exerts any moral influence 
at all, it is not of the healthiest kind. In his anx¬ 
iety not to draw model boys Mr. Trowbridge ap¬ 
pears to have gone to the other and a worse ex¬ 
treme.— Camping Out purports to be a record 
of adventure % one of the boys who camped out, 
and to be edited for publication by C. A. Ste- 
riiENs. Its effect will be to quicken an ambi¬ 
tion for manly sports, and for the privations and 
the achievements of the camp, and to awaken a 
love for nature. Whether it is fiction, or fact, or 
fiction founded on fiict, it is sufficiently realistic to 
be useful, and it will prove more entertaining to 
boys of healthy natures than the stories of impos¬ 
sible adventure with which it has to compete.— 
The Adventures of Robinson Playfellow (George 
Routledge and Sons) purports to be a story of a 
young French marine, and forcibly suggests the 
boy’s popular expression of incredulity, “Tell it 
to the marines. ” It is modeled somewhat on the 
“Robinson Crusoe” pattern, though the adven¬ 
tures of that famous traveler sink into insignifi¬ 
cance by the side of the French marine.—There 
is genuine genius in TheLifeand Times of Conrad 
the (Macmillan and Co.). Imaginative 

stories of animals are apt to drag, but this main¬ 
tains its interest to the elose, and will not fail 
of the author’s avowed object—to awaken in his 
readers a love for nature and some of the beau¬ 
tiful creatures which inhabit this beautiful world. 
—Thejllustrations in Little Barefoot; or. Strive 
aiul Trust (George Routledge and Sons) entitle 
it to the palm as the handsomest juvenile book 
of the season. The story is by Auerbach. 
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THE PROBOSCIDIANS OF THE A ME RICAN 
EOCENE. 

URING the past summer Professor Cope, 
in charge of a division of Dr. F. V. Hay¬ 
den’s Geological Survey of the Territories, ex¬ 
plored the paleontology of the eocene beds of 
Wyoming Territory. He obtained many species 
of plants, mollusks, and insects, and eighty spe¬ 
cies of vertebrata, of which some fifty are new 
to science. 

One of the most important of the discoveries 
made was the determination of the type of pro¬ 
boscidians prevalent in that period. Tliis is ex¬ 
ceedingly peculiar and anomalous in many re¬ 
spects. Proboscidimi limbs are associated with 
a dentition of the same type when the number 
and position of the teeth are considered. Thus 
a huge external incisor alone occupies the front 
of the upper jaw (premaxillary bone); there are 
no canine, and the molars are hut few. The in¬ 
cisor is shorter than in the mastodons, etc., and 
is compressed, trenchant, and recurved, forming 
a most formidable weapon. The great peculiar¬ 
ity is seen in the structure of the molars, which 
is nearly that of Bathinodon, Cope, an allied pe- 
rissodactyl. This type is, however, graded into 
an approach to Dinotherimn in another perisso- 
dactyl, Metalophodon, Cope, of which more be¬ 
low. 

The type species of this group, called by Pro¬ 
fessor Cope Eohasileus cormitus^ was as large as 
the Indian elephant, but stood lower, having 
proportions more as in the rhinoceros. The 
elongate form of the cranium added to this re¬ 
semblance. The physiognomy was very peculiar. 
On either side of the front, above each orbit, rose 
a stout horn, its base continuous with that of its 
mate. The immensely prolonged nasal bones 
overhung the premaxillary, as in the rhinoceros, 
and supported on each side, near the extremity, 
a massive reverted shovel-shaped protuberance, 
wdiich united at an open angle with its fellow on 
the middle line of the front. 

These beasts must have lived in herds, like the 
elephants of to-day, judging from the abundance 
of their remains, no less than twenty-five or 
thirty individuals having left their bones within 
a short distance of one of the camps of the party. 
Three species were distinguished— E. cornutus, 
E. furcatus, and E. pressicornis. 

THE ARMED IMETALOPHODON. 

This is an extinct odd-toed ungulate discov¬ 
ered by Professor Cope in the lower “Green 
River” division of the eocene of Wyoming. The 
only species was named M. armatiis. It pos¬ 
sessed a full series of six superior incisors, and 
had a. formidable knife-like canine, with cutting 
edgfiS, and a groove on the outer fiice. The pre- 
molars are like those of Bathinodon —i. e., with 
one) outer crescent—while the molars differ in 
having the constituent crests of the single cres¬ 
cent separated on the inner side of the tooth, 
thus producing two subparallel crests. The low¬ 
er premolars are singular in possessing one cres¬ 
cent, with a rudimental second by its side. This 
increases in proportion on the posterior teeth, 
till on the last inferior molar the two are nearly 
equally developed. Alternate ridges are, how¬ 


ever, on this tooth reduced and rudimental, 
leaving a parallel two-crested tooth, approaching 
a tapir, or a JJinotherium. There were probably 
tusks in the lower jaw. 

The species was about the size of the rhinoce¬ 
ros, and constituted another addition to the well- 
armed ungulates of the Wyoming eocene. The 
transitional forms seen in its tooth structure con¬ 
stitute a point of especial interest. 

SKELETON OF BAOUSSE-ROUSSE. 

The discovery of a human skeleton in a cave 
on the Italian frontier near Mentone, by Dr. F. 
Riviere, has excited great interest among eth¬ 
nologists, in view of its association in point of 
time with the remains of extinct animals, being 
one of the best authenticated occurrences of the 
kind on record. At the time of the discovery 
Dr. Riviere was engaged in the exploration of 
bone caves, under the authority of the French 
government, and had obtained numerous remains 
of birds, gigantic stags, hyenas, rhinoceroses, 
and other animals. 

• The cavern in which the discovery took place 
(Baousse'-rousse) is near the line of railway from 
Mentone to Vintimille, and the skeleton was 
found beneath a layer of earth several yards in 
thickness. It is of the ordinary size, and entire, 
with the exception of the ribs, which were broken 
by the pressure of the superincumbent earth.- 
The teeth and lower jaw are in a good state of 
preservation. The skull differs from the rest of 
the bones in being of a deep brick-red color. 
From the attitude it would appear as if the man 
had died in his sleep, and was carefully covered 
over without disturbing the earth beneath. 
Stones were placed at the back and sides, as if 
to indicate the outline of the grave. Numerous 
small shells and deer teeth, all pierced with a 
hole, were found around the skull, as if they had 
been twined in the hair or fonned part of a head¬ 
dress. Around the skeleton were found many 
stone implements and bone needles. Associated 
with these were bones of various animals. 

ENGLISH ECLIPSE EXPEDITION. 

Comment is made by the English scientific 
journals upon the omission of any official an¬ 
nouncement on the part of the English eclipse 
expedition of December last of the results of the 
facts observed, and a comparison with the con¬ 
duct of private expeditions is made, quite unfa¬ 
vorable to the former. A writer in the Popular 
Science Review, referring to this subject, a])- 
plauds Colonel Tennant for the promptness with 
which he communicated the results to the Royal 
Astronomical Society, and exhibited the photo¬ 
graphs obtained at iDodabetta. These, when 
compared with the photographs made by Lord 
Lindsay’s photographer, proved, in the opinion 
of the writer, in the most conclusive manner the 
solar nature of the corona. 

RELATION OF EUROPEAN NATIONS TO 
SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

]\I. Berth clot publishes a remarkable article 
in the Temps on the scientific relations between 
Germany, France, and England, in which he 
points out that, without depreciating the scien- 
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tific position of tlie other countries of Europe 
and of America, the lead in all great scientific 
discoveries and movements has been taken by 
one or other of these three great nations, often 
by all three simultaneously; and he strongly 
urges the necessity, especially as regards the first 
two, of a complete cordiality and union, under the 
penalty of a general loss to civilization. 

DRIFTING OF THE STARS. 

The views of Mr. Proctor in regard to the 
movements of certain stars in systems of families 
have lately received a remarkable confirmation 
in the observations of Dr. Huggins, who for 
some time past has been prosecuting spectro¬ 
scopic inquiries into the proper motion of the 
stars in the direction of the line of sight. With 
the instrument formerly used by him he was un¬ 
able to determine that Sirius was receding at 
the rate of twenty miles per second ; but now, by 
means of a telescope of fifteen inches aperture, 
specially adapted to gather as much light as pos¬ 
sible, and placed at his service by the Royal So¬ 
ciety of London, he has determined the facts in 
regard to various groups. Among these are five 
stars, /3, y, d, e, and ^ of Ursa Major (or the 
Great Bear), as also Alcor close by and the 
telescopic companion of which Mr. Proctor 
three years ago maintained to be moving in a 
common direction, and which, more recently, 
he predicted would prove to be either receding 
or approaching together, whenever Dr. Huggins 
was enabled to test the question spectroscopic- 
ally. 

Dr. Huggins now finds that all these five stars 
are receding at the rate of about thirty miles per 
second ; while the star which Mr. Proctor had 
indicated as not belonging to the set, is found to 
have a spectrum differing in character from that 
common to them, and though receding, has a 
different rate. Arcturus, on the other hand, is 
moving toward us at a probable rate of seven¬ 
ty miles per second. Other stars have been de¬ 
termined as moving with corresponding veloci¬ 
ties. 

LEFT AND RIGHT HANDEDNESS. 

In a notice in Nature, by Mr. Pye Smith, of 
a pamphlet upon left-handedness by Dr. Daniel 
Wilson, of Toronto, it is stated, as general re¬ 
sults from the investigations of the author and 
others, that we may conclude (1) that the primi¬ 
tive condition of man and other vertebrates was, 
as their early foetal condition still is, one of com¬ 
plete bilateral symmetry of structure, and also of 
functional symmetry; (2) that this primitive am¬ 
bidextrous use of the limbs is occasionally super¬ 
seded in animals, and constantly in all races of 
men of which we have any knowledge, by a pref¬ 
erential use of one side, and that this is a neces¬ 
sary step in development as soon as the more 
delicate operations performed by a single hand 
take the place of those of digging, climbing, etc., 
in which both take part. It is, in fact, a differ¬ 
entiation produced by the same causes which 
have led to the specialization of the fore and 
hind limbs in frogs, birds, or kangaroos, com¬ 
pared with their uniformity of structure and 
function in fishes, crocodiles, and horses. (3) 
The prevalent choice of the right hand when dif¬ 
ferentiation was established must have depended 
on some slight advantage, at present unascer- 
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tained, by which dexterity at last suppressed 
(jaucherie. (4) The occasional preference of 
the left hand, which is often partial and some¬ 
times hereditary, does not depend on any 
“coarse” structural abnormality, but is an in¬ 
stance of atavism—of reversion to the primitive 
and universal ambidextrous, or to a subsequent 
and partial left-handed condition. 

TRIMORPHOUS CONDITION OF SILICA. 

Professor Maskelyne, of the British Museum, 
announces the discovery of a new form of crys¬ 
tallized silica, detected by him in a meteorite 
found in 1861 at Breitenhach, in Bohemia. The 
best-known species of silica is common quartz, 
which crystallizes in the hexagonal system, and 
has a specific gravity of 2.6. Professor Rath, 
however, not long since detected a second spe¬ 
cies of silica, which he called Tridymitc, having 
a specific gravity of only 2.3, crystallizing in 
the hexagonal system, but with different param¬ 
eters from those of quartz. The discovery of 
Professor Maskelyne shows that silica is trimor- 
phous, and for this third species he proposes the 
name of Asmanite. The specific gravity is very 
low, 2.245, in this resembling Tridymite. from 
which, however, it differs in being a biaxial 
mineral, and belonging to the orthorhombic or 
prismatic system. Its hardness is 5.5. Two 
analyses show that it consists essentially of silica, 
and contains but a small percentage of foreign 
matter. The Asmanite is associated in the 
Breitenhach meteorite with enstatite, chromite, 
triolite or meteoric pyrites, and nickeliferous 
iron. 

MANUFACTURE OF WOOD PULP FOR PAPER. 

Among the more interesting articles at the 
International Exhibition in London, in the sum¬ 
mer of 1872, was a series of illustrations of the 
process devised by Mr. Houghton for converting 
wood into pulp for paper. It is said that the 
difficulty hitherto in using this material for the 
purpose mentioned has been the necessity of 
using such large quantities of alkali as to make 
the cost of the operation too great to be gener¬ 
ally employed, at least abroad. This difficulty 
has been overcome by Mr. Houghton’s process, 
and it is expected that large quantities of wood, 
heretofore wasted, will be made available. Ev¬ 
ery saw-mill in the United States has an immense 
amount of refuse material, which it is extremely 
difficult to get rid of, and in many instances 
large fires are kept burning night and day in 
order to destroy it. There will be nothing in 
the way,^ it is said, of treating this refuse so as 
to have it rendered available for paper-making, 
and thus, while utilizing an immense amount of 
waste material, to cheapen the cost of books and 
newspapers. 

In the process of Mr. Houghton, in the first 
place, the wood is cut diagonally by a series of 
knives, so that the fibre easily separates by the 
splitting of the grain. These slices are again 
broken in smaller pieces, furnishing the raw ma¬ 
terial for the next manipulation. This consists 
in introducing them into a patent boiler calcu¬ 
lated to endure great pressure, and heated by hot 
water circulating in pipes which traverse it in 
sections throughout its length, the heat being 
capable of most accurate regulation. 

The pressure employed in the process of treat- 
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ing the fibre is 180 degrees, and tlie wood is in¬ 
troduced into the boiler in wire cages running 
upon a set of rails, the small pieces after boiling 
being quite soft and of a dingy color. This is 
next treated by means of chlorine in a vat, and 
the bleaching finished by the use of permanga¬ 
nate of potash. The material is now a soft, 
pulpy, and highly fibrous substance, which is 
next subjected to the action of a hydro-extract¬ 
or, a kind of wringer, which leaves it in the 
shape of a damp, fleecy mass. 

The liquid with which the fibre has been treat¬ 
ed is then pumped into a vat, and subjected to 
the action of carbonic acid gas, which solidifies 
to some extent the resinous particles. It is next 
placed in a copper boiler, and heated exactly to 
the boiling-point. This produces a complete 
coagulation of the resin, which falls to the bot¬ 
tom in large flakes. No use has been, so far, 
found for this resin, but it is expected that be¬ 
fore long it may become of commercial value. 
There are many other details in the manipula¬ 
tion of the fibre, for -which reference must be 
made to the technical journals. 

DEEPEST KNOWN WELL. 

The deepest well in the world is said to be 
that at ISperenberg, near Berlin, which was ex¬ 
cavated in the attempt to obtain a supply of 
rock-salt. This was reached at a depth of 280 
feet from the surface, and the boring was con¬ 
tinued to a maximum depth of 4104 feet, the 
stratum of salt having been followed to a depth 
of 3007 feet without being pierced through, and 
the boring then discontinued in consequence of 
the mechanical difficulties of the operation. 

CURIOUS HABIT OF BEES. 

A correspondent of the Torrey Botanical Club 
of New York narrates an interesting fact in the 
history of the bumble-bee, as witnessed by him 
during the present season. In collecting some 
specimens of Dicentra cucullaria he observed 
that the spurs of many of their flowers had been 
perforated or cut, and on looking about for the 
cause, he found that this was done by the bees, 
for the purpose of more readily getting at the 
honey inclosed. He observed that they alighted 
first on the lowest flower, and cut a hole in the 
spur with the mandible, and then inserted the 
proboscis and took a sip of the honey; thence 
going to a second flower and to a third, repeat¬ 
ing the operation each time. 

On another visit he found that the original 
hole would be used a second time without a re¬ 
newal of the puncture. The bees appeared to 
know the exact moment when the flower was 
fully grown and the honey secreted. Honey¬ 
bees were noticed using the perforations made 
by the bumble-bees to obtain the honey, but 
never made any incisions themselves. Other 
species of Dicentra^ as spectabilis and eximia, 
were similarly treated. 

ELECTRICAL PYROMETER. 

According to the American Chemist^ an in¬ 
strument has been invented which will measure 
with perfect accuracy the heat of the hottest fur¬ 
nace. It is based on the piinciple that the re¬ 
sistance of pure metals to the electric current 
increases with the temperature in a very simple 
ratio. A platinum wire, of known resistance, 


is coiled around a cylinder of fine clay, and cov¬ 
ered with a tube of the same material. The test 
is a Daniells battery, of two cells, and with a re¬ 
sistance measurer, and the instrument is placed 
in the furnace whose temperature is to be ascer¬ 
tained. It is then only necessary to read off 
the indications of temperature on the graduated 
resistance measure. 

PAIAIIERI’S LAW RESPECTING ATMOSPHERIC 
ELECTRICITY. 

Mr. George Forbes, in an article in Nature 
upon Professor Pulmieri's observatory on Mount 
Vesuvius, to which constant reference has been 
made in the accounts of the recent eruption of 
that mountain, mentions a law in regard to at¬ 
mospheric electricity that Professor Palmieri 
has reached, as the result of his observations for 
a quarter of a century in a country where mete¬ 
orological changes are very regular and less ca¬ 
pricious than in Great Britain. He enunciates 
this as follows: If within a distance of about 
fifty miles there is no shower of rain, hail, or 
snow, the electricity is always positive. The 
single exception is during the projection of ashes 
from the crater of Vesuvius. 

During a shower he finds the following law 
to hold good universally: At the j)lace of the 
shower there is a strong development of positive 
electricity; round this there is a zone of nega¬ 
tive, and beyond this again, positive. The na¬ 
ture of the electricity observed depends upon 
the position of the observer with respect to the 
shower, and the phenomenon will change accord¬ 
ing to the direction in which the shower is mov¬ 
ing. Sometimes negative electricity may be ob¬ 
served during a shower; but this is always due 
to a more powerful shower farther off. These 
conclusions have been supported by means of 
telegraphic communication with neighboring dis¬ 
tricts. It appears, then, that, except when the 
moisture of the air is being condensed, there is 
no unusual development of electricity. 

CUTANEOUS ABSORPTION OF DRUGS, ETC. 

The question has been discussed for some 
time past as to whether the skin, when brought 
in contact with solutions of various substances, 
can absorb them to such an extent as to produce 
a marked effect upon the system. The general 
tendency of expei-iments has been against such 
a supposition. Bernard, however, has lately 
made a series of investigations on this subject, 
in which he shows conclusively that certain sub¬ 
stances are readily absorbed when brought in 
contact with the skin by means of vapor-baths. 
This, however, only takes ])lace when the tem¬ 
perature of the bath is at least one degree above 
that of the body, the sebaceous matter in the 
cells of the epidermis at a less temperature com¬ 
pletely excluding its passage. A successful re¬ 
sult can even be obtained with the water-bath, 
if this be brought up to a degree sufficient to 
dissolve the sebaceous matter of the skin. 

UTILIZATION OF SCRAPS OF TINNED IRON. 

The method of utilizing scraps of tinned iron, 
devised by Dr. Adolph Ott, is said to answer an 
excellent purpose, and to be in successful opera¬ 
tion in various German tin-plate establishments 
in New York. For the purpose in question the 
scraps are placed in large perforated copper ves- 
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sels, and rotated from thirty to forty minutes in 
a tank containing warm hydrochloric acid, when 
the tin, lead, and about five per cent, of iron will 
be dissolved. The copper drum is then lifted 
from the acid into a vessel of water, then into 
one of alkali, and again into water, when the 
scrap wdll be found free from tin, and may be sent 
to the puddling furnace. 

The lead may be separated from the solution 
by the addition of sulphuric acid, and the tin 
may be obtained in the metallic state by im¬ 
mersing plates of zinc in the liquid. Thus re¬ 
gained, it requires only washing in water to be 
ready for melting and casting into blocks. 

The solution left behind after the separation 
of the tin, containing chiefly chloride of zinc and 
iron, is said to be found serviceable in preserv¬ 
ing timber by impregnation. 

INDICATION OF HEATING BY FEICTION. 

The history of science is filled with illustra¬ 
tions of the fact that abstract discoveries, appar¬ 
ently of little practical bearing, are often turned 
to very important economical account. A new 
instance of this is shown in the recent discovery, 
by Mensel, that certain double iodides, in a strong 
degree, and other substances to a less marked 
extent, possess the property of readily changing 
color upon the application of a comparatively 
slight degree of heat. 

One of these applications is by Professor Mayer, 
who employs a double iodide of copper and mer¬ 
cury for obtaining a precise method of tracing 
the progress and of determining tiie boundary of 
a wave of conducted heat; and the same gentle¬ 
man suggests that this and other sensitive com¬ 
pounds l)e painted upon the pillow blocks and 
other parts of a machine liable to injurious heat¬ 
ing from friction. It will enable the engineer to 
determine the temperature of the moving parts 
of his apparatus, and to be on the watch for any 
injurious effect of heating by friction. 

The iodide referred to, within the limits of the 
freezing and boiling points of w’ater, changes from 
a brilliant carmine red to a brown-black, becom¬ 
ing regularly darker with the increasing heat, so 
that besides learning the general effect of the 
dangerous change, a little observation will serve 
to establish the standards of correspondence of 
the temperature and the color. 

EFFECT OF VAKIATION OF PEESSURE ON THE 
EVOLUTION OF GASES IN FERMENTATION. 

According to Mr. Brown, nitrogen, hydrogen, 
or hydrocarbon, and sometimes nitric oxide, to¬ 
gether with carbonic anhydride, are evolved dur¬ 
ing the alcoholic fermentation of grape juice, or 
of malt-wort. He shows that the proportion of 
gases unabsorbed by potassium hydrate is largely 
increased when the operation is carried on under 
diminished pressure. At the ordinary pressure 
by far the larger proportion of these gases is ni¬ 
trogen, but under diminished pressure the hy¬ 
drogen preponderates very decidedly. Nitrogen, 
however, does not occur when the solutions con¬ 
tain no albuminoids, even if ammonium salts are 
present in considerable quantity. The increase 
of the proportion of hydrogen, resulting from 
diminution of the pressure, is accompanied by 
the formation of a comparatively large amount of 
acetic acid and aldehyde, so that it would seem 
that water is decomposed during the alcoholic 


fermentation, and that this result is facilitated 
by the diminution of the pressure. The presence 
of nitric oxide in the evolved gases was found to 
be due to the reduction of nitrates originally 
present in the solutions. 

PARASITE OF THE BEAVER. 

Dr. Le Conte, writing from Lausanne, in 
Switzerland, addresses a communication to Na¬ 
ture in regard to a remarkable parasite of the 
beaver {Platypsylla castoris), which has been 
considered by some as belonging to the Apha- 
niptera^ and to a family equal in value to the 
Pulicidce (fleas, etc.), while others place it as a 
type of a new order of insects. Dr. Le Conte, 
however, wdio is well known as one of the most 
eminent of living entomologists, after a careful 
study, considers that it belongs to the Coieoptera, 
and that it is remarkable for the generic and 
specific peculiarities it presents. One special 
character which it shares with three other genera 
is the reception of the antennaj in caHties on the 
dorsal surface of the thorax. Special attention 
is invited to this insect on the part of those who 
have to deal with beavers, either in captivity or 
otherwise, who are urged to collect whatever in¬ 
sects may be found upon them; and it is sug¬ 
gested that the capybara and the musk-rat may 
support allied forms. The insect is not supposed 
to feed in any way upon the body of the beaver, 
but simply to burrow among the epithelial scales 
of its epidermis. It has no organs with which 
it can ])erforate animal substances, and it can 
not eat living tissues nor fluids. 

IMPROVED MODE OF NICKEL PLATING. 

Mr. Keith announces an improved method of 
nickel plating, by which he obtains a flexible 
and tenacious deposit, the ordinary coatings of 
this metal being so brittle that the articles will 
not admit of the least bending. The invention 
consists in adding to the various solutions of 
nickel, whether formed of single or double salts, 
materials which, by their presence, prevent the 
decomposition of the solution of the plating bath, 
and the deposition of oxide of nickel and other 
impurities upon the articles receiving the coating 
of nickel. There is added to the solution of 
nickel one or more salts, either single or double, 
acid or neutral, or associate, formed by the union 
of organic acids, acetic, citric, and tartaric, with 
the alkalies and alkaline earths, ammonia, soda, 
potash, magnesia, or alumina. These additions 
will, it is asserted, counteract the tendency to 
decomposition of the solution by action of the 
electric current. These various organic acid 
salts may be added interchangeably and collect¬ 
ively, though the inventor prefers to use, in case 
of the double salts of nickel and alkalies and al¬ 
kaline earths, the organic acid salts which have 
for their bases the alkali or alkaline earth which 
is associated with the nickel in its double salt. 
Thus when using a solution of nickel and ammo¬ 
nia, an organic acid salt of ammonia is preferred, 
though the similar salts of soda and potash will 
answer very well. In case of using a solution of 
a double salt of nickel and potash, or a double 
salt of nickel and soda, an organic acid salt of 
soda and potash is selected. Of the salts which 
can be used to accomplish the effect the tartrates 
are preferable. A comparatively small quantity 
of the organic salts is necessary to be added, 
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though it will not change the character of the 
deposit. 

The following bath is said to work well: To 
twenty gallons of a solution in water of the double 
sulphate of nickel and ammonia, of 7° Raume, 
add one gallon of a solution, of an equal grav¬ 
ity, of neutral tartrate of ammonia in water. 
Mix well, and the bath will be ready after stand¬ 
ing a few hours. 

IRON SAND ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

The discovery that the iron sand, so abundant 
on the shores of Australia and New Zealand, is 
capable of being smelted by a very simple and 
cheap process into iron of the best quality lias 
stimulated search for similar deposits on the 
western coast of the United States; and at a 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences of San Fran¬ 
cisco Hr. Stout announced that he had found 
such a deposit within fifty miles of that city, and 
indulged in glowing anticipations of an impor¬ 
tant addition to the resources of the State, more 
valuable, perhaps, than her treasures of gold or 
quicksilver. 

Similar iron sands are found at various points 
on the western coast, and are extremely abun¬ 
dant throughout the whole chain of the Aleutian 
Islands. It is, perhaps, from the volcanic char¬ 
acter of the region that Hr. Stout announced 
the novel hypothesis that this iron was probably 
formed by the discharge from volcanoes of vapor 
containing iron in suspension, and which, becom¬ 
ing condensed by electric action, fell again on the 
earth, or into the water, as iron sand, this being 
subsequently washed up and accumulated on the 
shores. 

Dr. Gibbons did not feel inclined to accept this 
theory, and believed that it was produced by the 
wearing away by the action of the sea of the sea¬ 
side strata containing iron, comminuting it into 
fine powder. He anticipated one, difficulty in 
regard to utilizing the iron ore, however rich, in 
many localities in the absence of fuel, and the 
great expense attendant either upon bringing 
this to the ore, or vice versa. If, however, the 
asphaltum deposits of the State could be used, 
as was stated in the course of the debate, then 
the difficulties would be less formidable. 

PALATINE-ORANGE, A NEW DYE. 

A new dye-stuff for silk, wool, and cotton, 
named palatine-orange, is highly spoken of, as 
furnishing a brilliant and fast color of easy treat¬ 
ment. The solution is made in hot water, and 
the dyeing finished in one boiling bath slightly 
acidulated. Acetic or tartaric acid is preferable 
to sulphuric. As the color is purer and faster 
than that produced by curcuma or quercitron, a 
second dye with fuchsine, indigo-carmine, or- 
seille, etc., yields the peculiar shades of the so- 
called fashion colors in great beauty and perma¬ 
nence. For printing upon wool, a concentrated 
aqueous solution of palatine-orange may be used 
without any acid. 

DIRECT OXIDATION OP CARBON. 

An important announcement was made not 
long ago by Professor Schulze, at the meeting 
of the Chemical Section of the German Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science, at Rostock, 
in reference to the direct oxidation of carbon by 
means of permanganate of potash in an alkaline 


solution. In addition to oxalic acid and other 
products not determined. Professor Schulze ob¬ 
tained an acid to which he has given the name 
of anthraconic acid, and which he found to 
closely resemble mellitic acid in its properties. 
The experiment was repeated with carbon of 
different varieties, all of them, however, yielding 
analogous results. 

A subsequent investigation proved that the 
new body was identical with mellitic acid. By 
treating it with caustic soda, benzole was pro¬ 
duced, which was converted into nitro-benzole 
in the usual manner, and from this aniline was 
manufactured. This may justly be considered 
one of the most important of recent chemical 
discoveries. 

IS THE UNICORN A FABLE? 

The question of the existence in nature of an 
animal corresponding to the unicorn of the Bible 
and of tradition has been again raised by Air. 
Bouwer's account of a visit to a stone cave in 
Namaqua Land, about twelve days from Lake 
Ngami. On the walls of this cave are pictures 
of various animals, drawn by Bushmen with con¬ 
siderable accuracy, and among them is one rep¬ 
resenting an animal with a single prominent 
horn. Air. Bouwer was informed by an old 
Bushman that he had himself seen the animal, 
and that it was very fierce, but that it has now 
disappeared. 

A writer on the same subject, in commenting 
upon Air. Bouwer’s obseiwations, remarks that, 
in his opinion, the unicorn existed recently in 
Africa, and that, although not proved to be ex¬ 
tinct, the probability of its being in existence at 
present is not very great. He rests his opinion 
on the general accuracy of the sketches by sav¬ 
ages in other parts of the world besides Africa, 
and asks, if the unicorn never did exist, why 
should native drawings of such an animal exist in 
Namaqua Land, Natal, the Transvaal Republic, 
and Cape Colony, all having the same general 
characteristics and the one particular feature ? 

EFFECT OF INTERMENT ON THE STRUCTURE 
OF BONE. 

According to Carl Aeby, bones interred in 
the earth experience a similar change in the 
course of time to that which takes place in sur¬ 
face rocks. Tlie carbonate of iron of the water 
acts upon the phosphate of lime, so as to pro¬ 
duce carbonate of lime and phosphate of iron. 
The enamel of teeth found in the pile dwellings 
is colored by vivianite, and Goppert has observed 
the formation of large crystals of vivianite in 
human bones. 

Air. Aeby maintains that if the bones of do¬ 
mestic animals from the pile dwellings contain 
less gelatine than recent bones, they have been 
deprived of it not by time, but by the process 
of boiling. 

CONNECTION BETWEEN PY^EAIIA AND 
BACTERIA. 

Dr. Sanderson has lately published a lecture, 
delivered before the Pathological Society of Lon¬ 
don, in which he shows the connection between 
the disease called pyasmia (or blood-poisoning) 
and bacteria, and proves that blood-poisoning is 
produced by the presence of bacteria within the 
body. 
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UNITED STATES. 

UE, Record is closed November 25.—The 
November elections have resulted in an 
overwhelming triumph for the administration. 
The following table gives the results of the Tresi- 
dential election in detail as accurately as is pos¬ 
sible from the latest returns : 


States. 

1 MAJORITIES. 1 

EI.EOTORAI. VOTE. 

1 Grant. 

Greeley. | 

1 Grunt. 

Greeley. 

Alabama. 

8,000 


10 


Arkansas. 

5,000 


6 


California. 

10,000 


6 


Connecticut. 

*4,758 


6 


Delaware. 

*911 


3 


Florida. 

3,000 


4 


Georgia. 


13,411 


11 

Illinois. 

*56,478 


21 


Indiana. 

22,104 


15 


Iowa. 

50,000 


11 


Kansas .. 

*33,709 


5 


Kentucky. 


4,000 


12 

Louisiana. 

13,000 


8 


Maine. 

31,739 


7 


Maryland. 


*927 


8 

Massachusetts ... 

75,000 


13 


Michigan. 

43,000 


11 


Minnesota. 

20,000 


5 


Mississippi. 

40,000 


8 


Missouri. 


25,640 


15 

Nebraska. 

10,000 


3 


Nevada. 

2,000 


3 


New Hampshire.. 

6,000 


5 


New Jersey. 

*14,557 


9 


New York. 

*53,525 


35 


North Carolina... 

15,000 


10 


Ohio. 

*37,531 


22 


Oregon. 

2,000 


3 


Pennsylvania .... 

*137,548 


29 


Rhode Island .... 

*8,338 


4 


South Carolina... 

*49,363 


7 


Tennessee. 


8,586 


12 

Texas. 


8,775 


8 

Vermont. 

*30,554 


5 


Virginia . 

*1,814 


11 


West Virginia.... 

3,000 


5 


Wisconsin. 

*18,493 


10 


Total. 

806,4zvi| 

61,339 1 

i 300 

66 


Grant’s majority.. 745,083 234 

* Official. 


The success of the Republican candidate for 
re-election is in general the measure of the suc¬ 
cess of the party in other respects. Its gains 
in Congress and in the State Legislatures have 
been very large. General Dix was elected Gov¬ 
ernor of New York, and Lyman Tremaine Con¬ 
gressman at large. David^T. Lewis was elected 
Governor of Alabama; Elisha Baxter, Governor 
of Arkansas: Ossian B. Hart, of Florida; Rich¬ 
ard J. Oglesby, of Illinois; Thomas A. Os¬ 
borne, of Kansas ; W. B. Kellogg, of Louisiana; 
William B. Washburn, of Massachusetts, and 
John J. Bagley, of Michigan. In Missouri the 
Fusion party elected their Governor, Silas 
Woodson; and in Tennessee, John C. Brown, 
the Fusion candidate for Governor, was elected! 

At the recent election the people of Illinois 
chose the members of the lower branch of their 
Legislature upon tlie principle known as minority 
representation. This was in accordance with 
the constitution adopted in 1870, and had been 
determined by a large majority (28,041) on the 
separate submission of the clause relating to it. 
It is the first instance of the application of this 
principle in a large community for the election 
of a body exercising sovereign powers. The 
method employed was that of the “ cumulative 


vote”—the same which Governor Hoffman, of 
New York, vetoed as unconstitutional in the pro¬ 
posed charter for New York city. Both parties 
in Illinois agree that the system has worked well 
in producing a better class of nominations, and 
in securing a fair representation of both parties 
in the Assembly. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, with fifteen other la¬ 
dies, voted at the November election in Rochester, 
New York. These female suffragists were sub¬ 
sequently aiTested for their action, on the ground 
of its illegality. 

The promotion of Mr. Fairman, a deputy in 
the Philadelphia Post-office, to the postmaster¬ 
ship of that office, in accordance with the 
regulations of the Civil Service Commission, 
and against the solicitations of influential poli¬ 
ticians, is encouraging to the friends of civil 
service reform, and is significant of the Presi¬ 
dent’s intentions to render the reform an effect¬ 
ive one. 

The President issued a proclamation October 
30, imposing discriminating duties on all goods 
arriving in French vessels from other than French 
ports. The proclamation is simply retaliatory 
in its nature. 

On the 13th of November the broad silk weav¬ 
ers in Tilt and Sons’ Phenix Mills, Paterson, 
New Jersey, comprising 200 men and 50 ap¬ 
prentices, quit work in a body because the pro¬ 
prietors insisted on a reduction of twenty per 
cent, in their wages. As it was believed that 
the reduction would be made general, the whole 
silk trade of Paterson—comprising some 4000 
workmen—was in a high state of excitement. 

Since the close of the war very nearly 3000 
blacks have been forwai*ded to Afi-ica under the 
auspices of the Colonization Society. During 
the month of November, 1872, a, party of 150 
freedmen sailed from Savannah to New York, en 
route for Liberia. 

The directors of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad have determined to issue 
$30,000,000 of bonds, $15,000,000 of the pro¬ 
ceeds of which will be used to pay off the present 
floating indebtedness, and the balance to lay two 
additional tracks the whole length of the road. 
It is intended to use these new tracks exclusive¬ 
ly for freight purposes. This is tlie most im¬ 
portant improvement that has been inaugurated 
in the railway service for years. 

The Bankers' Magazine gives some interest¬ 
ing statistics of savings-banks in New England 
and New York. In New England there are 
989,4fi0 depositors in 387 banks ; amount de¬ 
posited, $312,330,000. In New York there are 
770,700 depositors in 147 banks; amount de¬ 
posited, $207,905,000. In the six New En¬ 
gland States one in every 3f of the inhabitants 
is a depositor in the savings-banks. If the de¬ 
posits were divided equally among the population, 
each person would receive about $89 as his or 
her share. In New York the proportion varies 
slightly. One in every 5|- of the inliabitants is 
a depositor in the savings-l)anks. The deposits, 
if divided equally, would give about $61 to ev¬ 
ery person residing in the State. 

Miss Kate Barton, of Philadelphia, has in- 
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vented, and just had patented, a liighly impor¬ 
tant improvement in sewing-machines. Several 
attempts had been made before to adapt the 
sewing-machine to the manufacture of sails and 
other similar kinds of sewing, but without suc¬ 
cess. Miss Barton has invented a machine 
which answers this purpose. 

That iron slag—the cindeiy, glassy product 
thrown out of iron furnaces — will, if crushed 
and again compounded, make excellent stone 
has been proved by a trial upon it of the Kan- 
some process. At Lebanon, Pennsylvania, and 
in various parts of Europe, this slag has been 
cast into artificial blocks and used for paving 
and even building purposes. The last invention 
for using slag is that of M. Minary, of Franche 
Comte, who first disintegrates it into fine sand, 
and then uses it for casting, for railroad ballast¬ 
ing, and Other purposes. 

The picturesque spot in West Roxbury, IMas- 
sachusetts, known as Brook Farm has suddenly 
assumed a new interest as the spot selected for a 
newly organized children’s and old people’s home. 
A perfectly practical charitable scheme takes the 
place of the transcendental dream. The German 
Lutherans of Boston and its vicinity took a fancy 
to this pretty spot, with its pleasant historic as¬ 
sociations, for their design, and a public-spirited 
brother forthwith purchased and presented it to 
them. The home was recently opened, its first 
installment consisting of thirteen homeless Ger¬ 
man children, who are to be trained on parental 
principles. Impecunious immigrants landing 
in Boston will be brought to the farm, and sup¬ 
plied with food, lodging, and assistance in going 
forward to the West or obtaining employment 
nearer at hand. The aged of the various cliurch 
societies who have no one to lean upon will be 
encouraged to pass the evening of their days in 
this quiet retreat. The home will, as far as 
possible, provide for the cases of poor children 
and old people, regardless of nationality or 
creed. The Lutherans have similar institutions 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and other 
{States. 

From the State Treasurer of Texas we learn 
that the entire debt of that State is $1,594,288, 
instead of $3,701,294, as reported in a previous 
number of this Record. To offset her debt the 
State holds, in United States bonds, and in cash 
in the treasury and in the hands of sheriffs from 
tax collections, over $1,000,000. 

One of the most significant triumphs of the 
age is indicated in the recent interchange (No¬ 
vember 15) of congratulations between the Mayor 
of Adelaide, South Australia, and the Mayor of 
New York city, over a. line of electric communi¬ 
cation seventeen thousand miles in length. 

The census of 1870 gives the following statis¬ 
tics of pauperism and crime: 110,102 persons 
were supported, at a cost of $10,930,429, dur¬ 
ing the year ending June 1, 1870. The num¬ 
ber of persons in the United States convicted 
of Clime during that period was 30,502. 

Baron Schwartz, the director-general of the 
International Exhibition to be held in Vienna 
in 1873, having made a special request that the 
educational system of the United States should 
be fully represented at the exposition. General 
Van Buren, the United States Commissioner, 
requested General Eaton, Commissioner of Ed¬ 
ucation, to call a meeting to assemble in Wash¬ 


ington for the purpose of considering the best 
mode of accomplishing that object. As a result 
of this meeting it w’as resolved that there should 
be sent to Vienna full educational statistics, to¬ 
gether with the school reports of the States, 
cities, and towns, law schools, medical schools, 
colleges, and universities, of this country, and 
that there should also be erected on the ground 
assigned to the United States buildings to repre¬ 
sent American schools in full operation, with all 
the desks, chairs, maps, and other a})purtenances, 
so that spectators will be practically instructed 
in the manner in which schools are conducted 
in the United States. 

In accordance with an act of Congress ap¬ 
proved March 3, 1871, the centennial anniversa¬ 
ry of the independence of the United States is to 
be celebrated by an exhibition of the products, 
arts, and industries of the country and of the 
world. The commissioners of the exhibition 
(two from each of the States and 'I'eiritories) 
have agreed upon the main outlines of the plan 
to be carried out. There will be ten depart¬ 
ments, each subdivided into ten groups, and 
these again into classes. It is believed that 
fifty acres of floor space, under roof, will be 
required. The site for the buildings has been 
assigned at Fairmount Park, in Philadelphia. 
The exhibition will open in May and close in 
October. General Hawley, president of the 
commission, has issued an address, in which 
he says that a popular subscription for the cen¬ 
tennial amounting to $10,000,000 will be re¬ 
quired. This will be put before the people of 
the United States. The organization of a branch 
commission in each State and J'erritory is also 
urged, and the co-operation of all the people of 
the land is invited. 

The Census Report for 1870, when compared 
with that for I860, reveals a wonderful progress 
in our manufactures. The number of establish¬ 
ments had increased from 140,433 to 252,148, 
or nearly two for one; the number of employe's 
from 1,311,246 to 2,053.988; the cost of labor 
from $378,878,966 to $775,621,593. The in¬ 
crease in the cost of labor, notwithstanding the 
increased use of machinery, had more than dou¬ 
bled, being at a higher rate than that ot the in¬ 
crease in the number of laborers. There were 
323,000 female laborers, an increase of 42,000 
over the number reported in 1860. Seven out of 
the ten Southern States developed their manu- 
fiicturing industries more steadily from 1860 to 
1870 than in the ante-war period from 1850 to 
18G0—an illustration of the superiority of the 
system of free labor. 

The value of the woolen manufactures in the 
United States in 1860 amounted only to $60,- 
845,963. In 1868 it had increased to $175,000,- 
OOO’ showing a development of wealth almost 
without a parallel in the history of the country. 
To this add the value of the sheep slaughtered 
for mutton, and the total value of this industiy 
will be seen to be worth $200,000,000 annually. 
Massachusetts still leads in the wool manufac¬ 
ture, but the greatest ratio of increase in the de¬ 
velopment of this industry is in the Western 
States, being 375 per cent. The manufacture 
depends almost entirely upon domestic sources 
for its material. 

The number of cotton manufacturing establish¬ 
ments in the United States is 956, of which 191 
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are in Massachusetts, employing 47,790 hands, 
and producing goods valued at $177,489,739. 

The returns of the ninth census show the fol¬ 
lowing facts in regard to the several branches of 
iron industry in the United States during the year 
ending June 1, 1870: Pig-iron, 380 establish¬ 
ments, 574 blast furnaces (with a daily capacity 
of 8357 tons of melted metal), employing 27,554 
hands, producing 2,052,821 tons ofpigs, of the 
value of $69,640,498. Plomary forges, 32, em¬ 
ploying 2902 hands, producing 110,808 tons of 
blooms, of the value of $2,765,623. Eoundries, 
2653, employing 51,297 hands, and producing to 
the value of $99,837,218. Eorges, 102, employ¬ 
ing 3561 hands, and producing to the value of 
$8,147,669. Establishments producing bar, rod, 
and railroad iron, nail plate, etc., 309, employ¬ 
ing 44,643 hands, and producing to the value of 
$120,301,158. 

In a recent issue of this Magazine attention 
was drawn to the experiment undertaken by the 
Cheney Brothers, silk manufacturers at South 
Manchester, Connecticut, in the way of improv¬ 
ing the social condition of their employe's. It is 
by the careful study of the conditions necessary 
to the happiness of their workmen that the cap¬ 
italist has it in his power to harmonize labor and 
capital. In St. Johnsbury, Vermont, is the Eair- 
banks scale manufactory, an industry producing 
$2,000,000 yearly, and which has steadily grown 
to its present dimensions through a period of 
fifty years. The works cover ten acres. Many 
of the workmen live in houses of their own, and 
the tenement-houses are attractive and comfort¬ 
able. The wages paid are liberal, and the men 
are encouraged to expedite their processes by 
new inventions, and share in the benefits of all 
such improvements. The work is mostly paid 
for by the piece. Years ago the men were aided 
in forming a lyceum, and liberal prizes were of¬ 
fered for the best essays read. Recently Mr. 
Horace Fairbanks founded a library, and opened 
a large reading-room free to all. The Athenas- 
um, containing the library and reading-room, and 
also a spacious lecture-hall, is an elegant struc¬ 
ture, 94 by 45 feet, two stories high. The books, 
now numbering 8300, are choice and costly. 
Though recently opened, over one thousand 
“takers” have registered their names; 230 vol¬ 
umes have been drawn in a single day. In the 
reading-room, besides a good supply of Amer¬ 
ican periodicals, daily, weekly, and quarterly, 
there are on the tables many European journals, 
including four English quarterlies, six London 
weeklies, and ten monthlies. An addition is be¬ 
ing made to the Athenceum, besides two “ bays,” 
to serve as an art gallery. There is a free high 
school in the place; and Mr. Thaddeus Fair¬ 
banks, one of the three founders of the scale fac¬ 
tory, and who still survives, has liberally endow¬ 
ed an academy, which already has over one hun¬ 
dred pupils. A new academic hall and a large 
dormitory are now building. 

DISASTERS. 

A disastrous fire began in Boston on the even¬ 
ing of the 9th of November, lasting twenty-four 
liOLirs, and resulting in the destruction of the very 
heart of its wholesale trade. The Nation suc¬ 
cinctly states the result in the following terms: 
“From Summer Street north nearly to State 
Street, and from lYashington Street east to the 


water’s edge, with two or three small excep¬ 
tions, there is nothing but rubbish remaining 
of the many hundreds of granite and iron struc¬ 
tures in which the dry-goods merchants, wool 
merchants, and leather merchants of AVinthrop 
Square, Summer Street, Fearl Street, Milk 
Street, Federal Street, Broad Street, Kilby 
Street, Water Street, Devonshire Street, and 
Congress Street carried on trade. Not many 
buildings of a public character were lost, though 
the warehouses covering the site of the birth¬ 
place of Franklin and the homes of Webster 
and Everett perished. Tiinity Church, the 
Mercantile Library, and the Merchants’ Ex¬ 
change went down, but the famous Old South 
Church was saved, and so was the new Post- 
office and the Old State-house.” The loss in 
buildings and merchandise is estimated at 
$75,000,000, and $50,000,000 of insurance 
capital has been consumed. The fire spread 
over an area of sixty acres. The immensity of 
the disaster is due to the lack of promptness on 
the part of the Fire Department, to the inflam¬ 
mability of Mansard-roofs, and to the fact that 
it was impossible for the fire-engines to bring a 
stream of water to the height of the burning 
buildings. Thirteen persons are reported to 
have been killed and ten wounded in connec¬ 
tion with the fire. 

The steamship Missouri, bound from New 
York to Havana, was burned at sea, October 
22, off the island of Abaco. Out of a total of 
eighty-eight persons on board, including passen¬ 
gers and crew, only sixteen are known to have 
escaped destruction. 

A caboose car, part of a construction train on 
the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Rail¬ 
road, was thrown down an embankment, one 
hundred and ninety feet, into the creek near 
Hampton crossing (near Scranton, Pennsylva¬ 
nia). Seven of the laborers on board were in¬ 
stantly killed, and sixteen severely injured. 

A freight train on the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad, at Deputy, Indiana, November 19, 
ran into a passenger train, almost demolishing 
two cars, and seriously injuring several ladies. 

A serious railway accident occurred, Novem¬ 
ber 21, to a New York and AVashington train, 
two miles above AA^ilmington, Delaware, by run¬ 
ning into a disabled train on the road. One 
man was instantly killed, another fatally injured, 
and fifteen others wounded. 

The losses by the September storm on the 
great lakes amounted to over $300,000. 

The losses of Gloucester fishing vessels for the 
year ending November 15, 1872, embrace thir¬ 
teen vessels, tonnage 590, valued at $49,370. 
This is a little less than half of the losses of the 
previous year. 

OBITUARY. 

Major-General George G. Meade, of the Unit¬ 
ed States army, died in Philadelphia November 
6, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 

Hon. John A. Griswold died at Troy, New 
Y'ork, October 31, aged fifty-five years. 

Colonel Albert S. Evans perished on the ill- 
fated Missouri October 22. 

James Hadley, Professor of Greek Language 
and Literature at Y"ale College, died at New 
Haven, Connecticut, November 14, aged fifty- 
one years. 
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CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

The commencement of Lerdo de Tejada’s ad¬ 
ministration in Mexico is distinguished by the 
opening of the \ era Cruz Railway, which brings' 
the capital of Mexico within a day’s journey of 
the Gulf coast, and makes available for direct 
commerce with the woild an immense region 
rich in mineral and agricultural resources. The 
JMexican government has matured a project for 
constructing a net-work of railways to connect 
tiie terminus of the Vera Cruz road at the capital 
with the great mining regions of Northern and 
Western Mexico, with the United States frontier 
on the Rio Grande, and ultimately with the Pa¬ 
cific coast. General Rosecrans is urging upon 
the government a scheme for netting the whole 
republic with narrow-gauge railways. 

The steamer Guatemala, of the Panama and 
Acapulco line, was wrecked on Tonala bar Oc¬ 
tober 13. Twenty-three lives were lost. 

Brazil is constructing a dozen narrow-gauge 
railways, making together 2627 miles in length. 

EUROPE. 

After two years’ delay, the British government 
has finally undertaken to put down the East 
African slave-trade. Sir Bartle Erere has been 
chosen for the work, and has gone to Zanzibar 
with a war steamer, and clothed with the fullest 
powers. The facts of the Zanzibar slave-trade 
are easily told. The Sultan of Zanzibar owns not 
only Zanzibar and the adjacent islets, but also 
Kilwa, on the coast. From Kilwa some 20,000 
or 30,000 slaves are annually shipped to the isl¬ 
and. Of these some 1000, or 2000 at the outside, 
are wanted in Zanzibar itself. The rest are ex¬ 
ported to Muscat, where they find a ready sale. 
England has a treaty by which she allows the 
Sultan of Zanzibar to import as many slaves as 
he likes into his own dominions, provided that 
he on his part will not allow any export trade to 
go on between Zanzibar and other countries. If 
an English cruiser comes across a slave dow 
with a cargo consigned from Kilwa to Zanzibar it 
can not touch her. But if the dow is bound from 
Zanzibar for Muscat she is carrying on a con¬ 
traband trade, and is liable to seizure. This mis¬ 
erable compromise works as might be supposed. 
Of every hundred slaves shipped from Kilwa to 
Zanzibar, some ninety are meant to be smuggled 
to Muscat. Kilwa is supplied by the captures 
of slaves in the interior. Dr. Livingstone says 
that for one slave who reaches Kilwa alive, at 
least ten are killed upon the road. Kilwa is 
almost at the southern border of the Zanzibar 
dominion. Hither the slave caravans arrive from 
the interior. The Arabs go into the interior and 
bribe one of the heathen chiefs, who falls on some 
hostile village, sets it on fire, and carries olF the 
inhabitants. Whole districts are S 3 ’Stematically 
hunted for slaves. In intestine fights and in the 
burning of villages thousands of adults are killed 
in order that the children may be captured. The 
vast and rich country from Lake Nyassa south¬ 
ward has been depopulated in this way. The 
circle of devastation widens inland yearlv. It 
has reached points five hundred miles from the 
coast, and over this distance, occupying three 
months of time, the march of death goes on—the 
road being strewn with the bones of slaves that 
have been killed or abandoned in the terrible 
journey. At Kilwa the remnants of the dismal 


caravans are packed like herrings on Arab slave 
dows to be transported to Zanzibar. 

Blue-Book, containing the finance ac¬ 
counts” of the British government for 1871-72 
shows that, excluding the civil list, which amoums 
to £406,238 1 7s. M ., the grants to the royal fam¬ 
ily show a total of £125,986 8s. 11 d. The total 
amount paid out of the consolidated fund dur¬ 
ing the past year of pensions and annuities was 
£304,879 2s. od. Such is the cost of British 
royalty and aristocracy. 

The act for regulating the sale of intoxicating 
liquors is being carried out in England with con- 
sideiable success, notwithstanding the opposition 
at first shown to its execution. Its most impor¬ 
tant features are, the detection and punishment 
of adulteration; the punishment of aggravated 
drunkenness without the option of a fine; the 
earlier closing of public-houses, and their option¬ 
al closing on Sundays; and a strict regulation 
of public-houses so as to exclude gaming and 
disorderly conduct. 

The new commercial treaty between Great 
Britain and France, signed November 5, retains 
in force the tariff of the treaty of 1860, with the 
addition of protective duties equivalent to the 
taxes paid on raw materials by French pi’o- 
ducers; abolishes the French difi’erential ship¬ 
ping duties, except in the coasting trade; and 
gives England complete freedom as to her own 
duties on wine, coal, and all other imports and 
exports. 

Two years ago the late Lord Clarendon ad¬ 
dressed a circular to her Majesty's secretaries 
of embassy and legation and consular agents, re¬ 
questing them to furnish reports on the condi¬ 
tion of the working classes in the several coun¬ 
tries where they are located, and the result al¬ 
ready obtained is a series of valuable Blue Books 
containing the fullest and most authentic infor¬ 
mation that has ever been collected on this sub¬ 
ject, which is one of great and growing im¬ 
portance. The last issued volume of reports on 
the condition of the industrial classes in foreign 
countries, which gives an approximately ade¬ 
quate account of the situation of the labor ques¬ 
tion in France, Germany, and the United States— 
the three most important foreign industrial coun¬ 
tries—besides instructive glimpses into the con¬ 
dition of the working classes in Belgium, Switz¬ 
erland, Italy, Spain, etc., contains abundant 
evidence that the harmony of aim, spirit, and 
method among the working classes is not dicta¬ 
ted by any international committee, but is spon¬ 
taneous, and therefore all the more formidable 
and significant. Every where the working class¬ 
es are successfully pushing their claims for high¬ 
er remuneration and shorter hours of labor, and 
every where they are organizing themselves into 
societies, and acting in combination. It is not 
generally considered that the democratic move¬ 
ment has made much progress in Germany, but 
the attitude of the working classes in that coun¬ 
try does not differ materially from that of their 
brethren in France, England, or the United 
States. The consul at Kbnigsberg states that 
wages have risen from 15 to 20 per cent, in that 
town since 1870-71, and that “strikes are so 
general at present that no master can enter into 
any contracts for extensive works.” The con¬ 
sul at Dantzic reports a similar rise of wages, 
and concludes his communication by relating 
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two events that occurred while lie was copying 
it out, which, he says, are attracting consider¬ 
able attention in the district: “One is the in¬ 
creasing impulse toward emigration perceptible 
among the rural population in Posen, West 
Prussia, and Pomerania, which is causing great 
alarm among the farmers ; the other is the new 
combination of the journeymen of Dantzic to se¬ 
cure better terms from their employers.” From 
Bremen we learn that “ the rates of wages there 
luive increased of late years in consequence of 
the demands of the workmen,” and that they 
are still “not above sufficient for defraying the 
cost of their living,” though the working classes 
manage to exist and save a little money. In 
the factories of Wiirtemberg “wages have in¬ 
creased 12 per cent, since 18G5, and 4 per cent, 
in the last year,” and there has been a still more 
marked rise in the wages in the building trades 
at Stuttgart. Wages are rising in the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse, and “ in the manufacturing 
towns there have been of late strikes for higher 
wages and shorter hours of labor.” On this 
point it is unnecessary to refer in detail to the 
reports from France. There wages have been 
steadily rising for years, and strikes have been 
growing more and more frequent. Still the 
condition of the great bulk of the French work¬ 
ing classes is most deplorable. ‘ ‘ Many a French 
factory hand, says Lord Brabazon, “never has 
any thing better for his breakfast than a large 
slice of common sour bread, rubbed over with 
an onion, so as to give it a flavor;” and he cites 
Dr. Cenveilhier to show that “ the population 
of France is not sufficiently nourished,” the aver¬ 
age daily consumption of the whole population, 
exclusive of children, being 29 per cent, below 
the rations of a French soldier. From the United 
States we have an interesting report from Con¬ 
sul-General Archibald, of New York, on the 
condition of the industrial classes of New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. The wages of 
skilled laborers he reports as follows, in English 
shillings: carpenters, 125. to 16s. per day; shoe- 
makers, 32s. to GOs. per week; tailors, 48s. to 
80s. per week; printers, GOs. to 80s. per week ; 
weavers, 40s. to 5Gs. per week. Passing to the 
impoitant subject of the purchasing power of 
money, he states that rent, fuel, woolen cloth- 
mg, hats, and shoes are, in the State of New 
Aoik, double the price paid for such articles in 
Great Britain at the beginning of this year, 
laking one with another, he estimates that £1 
sterling will, for the mechanic or laborer in En¬ 
gland, defray the cost of rent and necessaries 
which,Jn the State of New York, would cost 
him 35s. His estimate and his inquiries were 
made in March last. He cites the instance of a 
gun-barrel browner from Birmingham, with a 
wife and three children. His weekly wages in¬ 
creased from 45s. in Birmingham to 68s. Od. in 
New lork, but his expenditure for food, fuel, 
and four-roomed tenement increased from 30s. 
Gd. to 4Gs. 6^/., leaving a balance of 14s. 6d. iii 
Birmingham, and 22s. 3d. in New York; but 
tlie purchasing power of the balance, expended 
in clothes, ale, crockery, blankets, etc., proved 
less m New York than in Birmingham. Speak¬ 
ing of localities outside the city of New York 
the consul says that there is vastly less drunk¬ 
enness and waste of time than in Great Britain • 
men do not frequent tap-rooms and clubs, and | 


are in bed at earlier hours than in England. 
Female influence is greater than in England, 
and men are comparatively more thrifty. 

Mr. Thomas Brassey’s “Work and Wages” 
gives some interesting facts in regard to wages 
in England. It proves that down to within the 
last year or two the rise in wages for twenty 
years has been very moderate. AVithin the last 
year or two wages have risen generally. In the 
gambling trades—coal and iron getting—where 
the men are part sharers in the game there has 
been a great advance. The impulse recently 
given to building in London and one or two great 
towns has increased the wages paid to those 
employed in this industry. But in other skilled 
trades wages have been almost stationary, the 
advance not being over from 5 to 10 per cent. 
On the other hand, the price of rent has ad¬ 
vanced from 30 to 40 per cent, during the last 
twenty years, beef 40 per cent., mutton 50 per 
cent., and bacon and cheese 25 per cent. Mr. 
Brassey most emphatically denies that a rise of 
wages necessarily increases the cost of labor. As 
wages increase, the efficiency of the workman in¬ 
creases in proportion. He does not believe in 
the success of industrial partnerships. 

The subject of medical education for women 
is being agitated in England, which in this mat¬ 
ter is far behind France, Germany, and Russia. 
The Obstetrical Society of London grants diplo¬ 
mas to women who have had sufficient hospital 
or private practice and tuition in midwifery. 
The Ladies’ Medical College of London—a school 
of midwifery—has existed for some years, and 
has furnished excellent practitioners!! A con¬ 
siderable number of members of the medical 
staffs of University College and of the London 
Hospital are of opinion that women should be 
allowed to study medicine and hold diplomas. 
In Faris there are 150 female medical students. 
In the University of Zurich, in Switzerland, there 
are 75. A late number of the Russian Gazette 
de VAcademie announces that 300 young ladies, 
have proposed to enter themselves as students* 
in the special courses of medicine and surgery 
lately established for females by the Academy of 
Medicine. By the present i-egulations only 70 
can be admitted; but the disappointed will have 
another chance next year. 

The AIusic-Hall at Oxford was destroyed bv 
fire October 31. It was one of the largest and 
most magnificent places of recreation in England, 
and the loss is estimated at from ^375,000 to 
$500,000, not including that of the organ, one 
of the finest in Great Britain. 

The City Flour Mills, on Thames Street, Lon¬ 
don, were destroyed by fire on the night of No¬ 
vember 9. The loss exceeds $500,000. 

^ The system of using compressed air as a mo¬ 
tive power in working the Mont Cenis Tunnel 
seems in England to have taken a wider range. 

At the recent meeting of the Iron and Steel In¬ 
stitute, under the presidency of Mr. Bessemer, a 
committee reported on a new coal-cutting ma¬ 
chine, used for working in mines. This machine 
cut 350 feet of coal, yielding 75 tons of coal, equal 
to the labor of 40 men, in eight hours, requir¬ 
ing but tvvo men to manage it. Such machines 
would find their use in the American coal-fields. 

^ I he number of wrecks, casualties, and collis¬ 
ions on and near the coasts of the United King¬ 
dom during last year was 1575, being 73 more 
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than the number in 1870, but, with that excep¬ 
tion, less than the number in any year since 1804. 
The loss of life amounted to 620 persons. The 
number of lives saved from shipwreck was 4336. 
Various organizations exist for the purpose of 
saving lives in peril from the sea, and of these 
the National Life-boat Institution very decided¬ 
ly takes the lead. Since its first establishment 
it has been the means of saving upward of 20,000 
lives. 

The Amalgamated Association of Miners, a 
union of unions, extending over nearly all the 
coal regions of England and Wales, has just 
been holding its autumn conference at Wal¬ 
sall. In October, 1869, it had 6500 members; 
in October, 1871, 23,676 members; and this 
year it has 70,536 members, and £4524 in the 
bank. The president stated that the excess 
of the production of coal in 1871 over the pre¬ 
vious year was valued at £56,500,000, and the 
aggregate wages of the miners did not exceed 
£6,000,000. He did not consider that a satis¬ 
factory state of things, and advised the delegates 
to set" to work to employ their surplus funds as 
capital in co-operative production, to become 
owners of the mines in which they worked. An- 
other question of importance which the confer¬ 
ence is to take in hand is to send their president 
(Halliday) into the House of Commons at the 
next election. 

The Metropolitan Police of London have 
struck for higher wages. This is hardly to be 
wondered at, as the salary of a London police¬ 
man amounts to but four and one-half dollars 
per week. 

In London, in 1861, there were 261 applica¬ 
tions for divorce; in 1870 there were 318; and 
in 1871 the number had increased to 425. 

“ Baby-farming” is doomed—so far at least as 
England"is concerned. According to the provis¬ 
ions of the new law no person may retain for com¬ 
pensation two or more children less than a j eai 
old, for the purpose of keeping tliem apart from 
their parents more than twenty-four hours, un¬ 
less such person shall be the holder of a license 
to undertake the charge of children. 

Sir John Bowring, the founder of the Hesi- 
minster Review, died November 22, aged eighty 
years. 


John Francis Maguire, the celebrated Irish 
Member of Parliament, died November 8, aged 
fiftv-seven years. 

The terrible gales that prevailed in Northern 
Europe and along the Baltic about the middle 
of November resulted in fearful loss of life and 
property on sea and land. Eighty vessels ® 
wrecked; several villages in Schleswig and Hol¬ 
stein were destroyed ; a number of towns in 
Pomerania were seriously damaged; and islanils 
in the Baltic were inundated, one being complete¬ 
ly submerged and all its inhabitants drowned. 

In defiance of the imperialist pressure brought 
to bear upon France from the outside, and of the 
manifesto of the Comte de Chambord, the elec¬ 
tions to fill vacancies in the Assembly have lesult- 
ed in the choice of deputies openly committed 
to republicanism as represented by Gambetta. 
The Assembly opened its new session Novem¬ 
ber 11. M. Grevy was re-elected Ih-esident ot 
' that body by a vote of 462 to 43. President 
Thiers’s message was received on the lotli. 
According to this message, Germany had within 


three months been paid 800,000,000 francs of the 
war indemnity, and would be paid 200,000,000 
more in December. The budget shows a deficit 
of 132,000,000 francs for the past fiscal year ; 
but the estimates show that the equilibrium of 
expenditure and revenue will be restored in 1873, 
and that a surplus may be looked for in 1874. 
The President deprecated a formal proclamation 
of the republic by the Assembly. The better 
policy would be to impress on the institutions of 
the country the features of conservative republic¬ 
anism. One of the first measures adopted by the 
Assembly was one for the reform of the jury sys¬ 
tem. Gambetta is the bete noire of the Assembly. 

A motion of Deputy Changarnier (November 18), 
censuring him for his inflammatory speeches in 
the provinces, and complaining of the government 
for its laxity in dealing with the radicals, brought 
on a serious crisis. President Thiers demanded 
a vote of confidence, which was carried—267 to 
117, half the deputies not voting. M. Thiers 
insisted upon a full vote and a larger majority, 
the alternative being his own resignation. The 
members of the Left tried to dissuade him from 
this resolution; those of the Right held a caucus, 
and by a vote of 280 resolved to oppose a formal 
dcclamtion of the republic, and to abstain from 
combinations for the restoration of monarchy. 

In the mean time the committee appointed to 
draft a reply to the President’s message elected 
the Duke of Audiffret-Pasquier for its chairman. 
The duke has indulged in fearless criticisms of 
the government of President Thiers. The com¬ 
mittee reported, November 25, proposing the ap¬ 
pointment of a select committee of fifteen to draw 
up a bill providing for the creation of a responsi¬ 
ble ministry. 

Last yeaV the Lower House of the Prussian 
Diet passed what is known as the Counties Re¬ 
form bill, which divests the great landlords of 
Prussia of the nearly absolute powers which they 
have hitherto possessed in the administration of 
local aifairs. It abolishes the remnant of feudal¬ 
ism in Prussia by investing country towns and 
rural districts with representative institutions 
and self-governing functions. Toward the close 
of October this bill came before the Prussian 
Upper House, and was rejected by a vote of 145 
to 18. The session of the Diet was prorogued 
November 1 by the government, and there was 
an appeal to "the people. The session of the 
Chambers was reopened November 12, the gov¬ 
ernment having appointed a large number of 
new peers to insure the success of the bill. 

The Congress of Political Economists which 
assembled in October at Eisenach, in Germany, 
passed resolutions advocating the improvement 
of the factory laws with regard to women and 
children, the recognition by the government of 
trades-unions, and the institution of boards of 
arbitration to settle disputes between masters 
and men. The trades-unions in Germany num¬ 
ber over a million of members. 

The German government, in order to discour¬ 
age emigration, has prohibited the railways from 
carrving emigrants at reduced rates. 

The Swiss government in its action in re¬ 
moving M. Mermillod from his bishopric has 
been sustained by a popular vote of 8900 
against 1500. 

Senor Mosquera, a radical, has been electea 
Vice-President of the lower branch of the Span- 
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ish Cortes. The Cortes, by a vote of 124 to 104, 
October 30, resolved to consider articles of im¬ 
peachment against the members of the Sagasta 
ministry. Measures for the suppression of lot¬ 
teries and for the abolition of the tobacco mo¬ 
nopoly have been defeated. 

The system of trial by jury was to be estab¬ 
lished in Spain before the 1st of December. 

While in Italy there is a revival of prosperity 
—Turin having become an Italian IManchester, 
Milan growing in population and trade, and Ven¬ 
ice regaining her Oriental commerce—yet there 
are two marked exceptions to this general pros¬ 
perity. In Eavenna two or three secret socie¬ 
ties contrive to set all law and order at defiance. 
They rule by intimidation, so that the regular 
law is powerless, their own laws and penalties 


being substituted therefor. In the Two Sicilies 
the criminal class has allied itself with a popula¬ 
tion full of agrarian discontents, the jury system 
has utterly broken down, and the lives of land¬ 
ed proprietors have become intolerable. The 
brigands and the peasants have conspired to¬ 
gether against the nobles and landowners. 

The overflow of the Po has resulted in incal¬ 
culable damage. In Eerrara alone 40,000 per¬ 
sons have been made homeless. The town of 
Keggio has almost disappeared. On the 5th of 
November the town of Palazzaiolo, near Brescia, 
was visited by a terrible hurricane. Half the 
town was destroyed, 34 persons killed, and 1000 
families made homeless. 

The Pope has declined to receive the annuity 
voted to him by the Italian Parliament. 



OXJK, LOlSTDONr SC3E.iAE^-.BOOK. 
ST. maktin’s lane. 

I F you were to stop and ask a London police¬ 
man to oblige you with a list of the localities 
which are known in official parlance as “dan¬ 
gerous,” you may be sure that the Seven Dials 
would occupy a prominent place in his enumera¬ 
tion. Nestling in the centre of the disreputable 
parish of St. Giles—a parish to which the allu¬ 
sions of novelists have given a universal notori¬ 
ety—the Seven Dials forms a sort of rendezvous 
for roughs. Here and in the immediate neigh¬ 
borhood the police news is discussed by individ¬ 
uals who read it with sympathetic eyes; for in 
the same columns their own names have figured 
fretpiently, and will doubtless reappear in future 
issues. On this mustering ground animated 
fights are fought, in which stones and bludgeons 
and occasionally knives are freely used. It is a 
focus formed by the convergence of seven streets 
or lanes. The individual who called it by the 
name which it bears had evidently a genuine 
genius for metaphorical conceits, though per¬ 
haps his figure had reference only to the local¬ 
ity itself, and was innocent of an insinuation to 
the effect that its inhabitants are persons par¬ 
ticularly well aware of “ what’s the time of 
day.” 

But just noticing the huge poster bearing the 
inscription “Murder —£200 Rew^\rd” that is 
di.splayed on a board in the centre of the focus, 
we will enter one of the seven thoroughfares 
forming the spokes of this extraordinary wheel. 
The name of the thoroughfare is St. Martin’s 
Lane. London, like most large cities, has given 
over certain localities to a traffic in particular 
commodities. St. Martin’s Lane deals chiefly in 
birds and other pet animals. Various other 
branches of commerce assert themselves, but to 
a very trifling extent, and are only such as dis¬ 
pense to the true merchants of the place the nec¬ 
essaries of life, or impart its luxuries. So that 
the accidental trades are in a manner connected 
with the leading business. Barbers’ shops, for 
example, are distinctly a necessity, seeing that 
the bird-fanciers and dog-merchan'ts are, for the 
most part, as closely shaved as acrobats. A bar- 


iraiuEr. 

ber in St. Martin’s Lane, however, has a branch 
quite unconnected with the head or face of the 
human animal. He will, for a consideration, 
clip the ears or cut the tail of a bull-pup. That 
curly-headed man yonder standing beside his 
window, in which are displayed two wigs, a bot¬ 
tle of hair-oil, and some paper collars, over 
whose shop protrudes a party-colored pole that 
looks like apiece of sugar-stick wonderfully mag¬ 
nified, and who is at this moment enjoying his 
morning pipe, informed us that he cuts “a mat¬ 
ter of ’alf a dozen dawgs in a mornin’.” He 
looks very clean in his long white apron, and his 
curls are marvelously scented ; but it is to be 
hoped that he keeps two pairs of scissors, though 
the fact that he carries his comb in his own odor¬ 
iferous head suggests that neither he nor his cus¬ 
tomers are particular to a hair. The inner man 
of the bird-ffmeier is also a point upon which the 
accidental trades are solicitous. One need not 
mention the reeking gin-palace, as it is an in¬ 
stitution unfortunately not peculiar to St. Mar¬ 
tin s Lane. But the peripatetic vendor of ices, 
that unhealthy and gesticulative child of Italy, 
attracts our notice. Retailers of that fearful de¬ 
coction sold at a penny a bottle—that ginger- 
beer which neither cheers nor inebriates—abound. 
There is a fair sprinkling of coffee shops, too, 
with the inevitable fly-blown play-bills in the win¬ 
dow, and the greasy waiter standing at the door. 
Was it not to this very lane that little Charles 
Dickens was wont to resort during the blacking- 
bottle period of his existence to snatch an eco¬ 
nomical repast ? Possibly that shop opposite is 
the very establishment which he honored with 
his slender patronage; for surely there is the 
identical glass door, with the legend “Coffee- 
Room” written upon it, which, read backward by 
the future novelist, remained with him always a 
sickening memory, as “moor eetfoc.” A small 
business in cast-off clothing—old coats, old hats, 
and old boots—makes up the sum of what we 
have called the accidental trades. 

The peculiar trade of the lane is its great at¬ 
traction. The song of innumerable birds fills 
the air. Were you to shut your eyes you might 
imagine yourself, if it were not for the prevail¬ 
ing odors, and the occasional shriek of a hungry 
parrot, in some country scene a hundred miles 
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awav from town, wandering between hedge-rows 
and' under the foliage of trees. St. Martin’s 
Lane, however, is a place in which it is well 
to keep one’s eyes open. These tumble-down 
houses are, after all, but a poor substitute for 
hedge-rows, and the warble of the birds is a 
trifle less gay than under other circumstances 
it might be. That bird must indeed be divine¬ 
ly gifted with imagination that can sublime the 
six-inch sod of grass into a sward, a diminutive 
tin of dirty water into a stream, and the cubic 
contents of its cage into the universe. The larks 
seem to feel it most of all, and the linnets ap¬ 
pear quite conscious of the ticket which, sus¬ 
pended above their cages, offers them at “six¬ 
pence each” to any chance customer. To de¬ 
scribe one of the numerous bird shops is to de¬ 
scribe all. Here is one, however, which seems 
to have a peculiarity or two. Over the shop 
window is an elaborate and pictorial sign-board 
representing a group of animals notably some 
dogs with eyes preternaturally large, and cocks 
standing uncomfortably on one leg. The pro¬ 
prietor’s name figures beneath this work of art 
in modest letters. Ilis name is Ea^enscloft. 
Can this dealer in live stock be a descendant of 
the only Ravenscroft of whom we have any lec- 


ollection—that free-and-easy dramatist who flour¬ 
ished at the time of the Restoration, and wrote 
for the delectation of King Charles and his 
court comedies that exceeded in indecency even 
those of the notorious Mrs. Aphra Behn ? 

A pile of large cages stands at each side of 
the portal of Mr. Ravenscroft’s establishment. 
In those lowest down are packed, with cruel 
tightness, a number of Cochin China hens; 
above them a couple of apoplectic rabbits lazily 
'nibbling a cabbage leaf. In one of these wick¬ 
er-work jails a rebellious infant —probably a 
young Ravenscroft—has been immured for his 
misdeeds, and keeps up a hideous howl, caused 
by the strange proximity of a ferocious bull-dog 
similarly cooped on one side, and a pair of noisy 
paroquets on the other. A passing street Arab, 
too, calling to his companion, “’Ullo Bill, ’eres 
a lark!” and stopping on his way to taunt the 
incarcerated Ravenscroft, adds considerably to 
the little creature’s agony. The proprietor, a 
portly man in shirt sleeves, and displaying a 
quantity of jewelry, fails to admonish the ag¬ 
gravating gaiimis, as he sees in every looker-in 
a possible customer whom it were not well to 
insult. Besides, be turns now to converse with 
1 a simple servant-girl, who tries to cheapen a 
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chaffinch, without much success. “ Couldn’t 
think of takiii’ ii farden less for him, miss. 
He’s jest wuth his weight in gold, is that ’ere 
bird. ’Alf a crown or notliing, that’s my price; 
and wot I says I sticks to.” 

Opposite all the shops stand little crowds of ad¬ 
mirers, clustering most largely before those em¬ 
poriums where gold-fishes and dog-collars are 
added to the ordinary attractions. Every where 
there is fluttering of wings and yelping and crow¬ 
ing. St. Martin’s Lane is, in fact, a Zoological 
Garden where the visitors have nothing to pay. 
The curb-stones are infested by vendors who pay 
no house-rent, and who carry all their live stock 
about with them. Here is a healthy and vigorous 
specimen of the genus London cad. He is dressed 
ill a velveteen shooting-coat, supplied with pock¬ 
ets innumerable and capacious ; a pair of corded 
trowsers, a bright orange vest, a seal-skin cap, from 
under wliich two large locks of 
hair are carefully brushed down 
the side of his face instead of 
whiskers; he wears a flaring 
scarlet neck-tie, and has a straw 
in his mouth. From every one 
of his pockets peer the fright¬ 
ened eyes of a small puppy. 

Under one arm he carries a 
King Charles dog, and under 
the other a Skye terrier; he 
holds by means of a string a 
surprisingly white Pomeranian 
dog, gayly decorated with light 
blue ribbons, and evidently med¬ 
itating on how he shall cut the 
string that holds him and bolt 
back again to the mistress from 
whom he has been feloniously 
abstracted. He is a persuasive 
rascal, this wandering dog-fan¬ 
cier, and understands the art of 
flattery in all its branches. His 
favorite customers are old maids, 
whom he half frightens and half 
coaxes into purchasing. He 
uses all his invention and ex¬ 
hausts all his eloquence to make 
his animals appear the very pink 
of canine perfection. He has 
wonderfully accurate stories 
about their ancestry. Their 
immediate progenitors he can, if 
called upon, produce. “Thor¬ 
ough-bred un she is, my lady! 

If ye don’t believe me, just hold 
’er hup by the tail—like this ’ere, 
and see if she’ll yelp. Her pa- 
rients is in ’Oundsditch, if yer 
ladyship would like to see ’em. 

A strange locality, did yer say? 

Well, that’s all accordin’ as ’ow 
yer looks at it—a genteel neigh¬ 
borhood I calls it myself, my 
lady.” Should the timid old 
lady—thus flattered by the in¬ 
sinuation that she is a member 
of the upper ten thousand, a spe¬ 
cies of flattery to which the En¬ 
glish are ever open—purchase 
the animal in question, she will 
have every reason to regret 
her bargain. For, having dis¬ 


posed of the dog, the fancier (who is the most 
gallant of mortals) offers to convey it to its new 
home. He takes particular notice of the house 
and its surroundings, and when an opportunity 
offers will abstract it again, and resell it to 
some equally aged and confiding dame. By 
selling the same dog over and over again, it is 
evident to the meanest comprehension that a 
dog-seller may make a very good thing out of 
his profession, though one would hesitate a good 
deal before characterizing it as a strictly honor¬ 
able calling. 

But the crowds begin to thicken, and we are 
being continually driven off the footway. Tak¬ 
ing a last look at the poor, pent-up songsters— 
most miserable of feathered bipeds—we rush 
boldly into the maze of streets to right or left, 
and emerge into the open space of Oxford Street 
or of the Strand. 
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The Drawer has more than once had a kind¬ 
ly word for Mr. Henry Bergh’s benevolent work 
for the dumb animals. It is quite in order, there¬ 
fore, to let oft’ a little hit, in which the serenity 
of his nature is apparent. An officer attached 
to the staff of General Custer, having his wife 
and child with him, just before a sharp fight 
with the Indians, gave them in charge to a 
friendly Indian to take beyond the line of the 
enemy. The Indian procured a mule and start¬ 
ed. On reaching the river he proposed to the 
mother to take over the child first, and return 
for her. When half-way over the mule sudden¬ 
ly stopped, and began slowly to sink, until mule, 
Indian, and child disappeared. The mother, on 
reaching New York, met Mr. Bergh, and, with 
tears in her eyes, related her sad story. 

“Oh, Mr. Bergh,” she exclaimed, “words 
can not tell what I suffered as I saw my poor 
child perish within my sight! Fancy, if you 
can, what were the feelings of a mother on that 
sad, sad occasion!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bergh, “of course it is very 
sad; but, madam, fancy the feelings of the 
mule .'” 


That good, faithful pastoral work is appre¬ 
ciated in the State of Ohio is illustrated by the 
following incident that occurred in Ironton. A 
revival preacher, who had won fame by his 
power in the pulpit, came to Ironton for a week’s 
work. He was veiy zealous, preached every 
night, excited considerable interest, and was ve¬ 
hement in his exhortations to the unrenewed 
portion of tlie congregation to come forward. 
On the last evening of his labors he outdid him¬ 
self, but not a person rose to come forward. 
Discouraged, he sat down ; whereupon a grave¬ 
faced, anxious-looking man got up, and said 
that the elder had been working hard and labor¬ 
ing faithfully among them, and, as a token of 
their appreciation, he moved that the congregation 
give him three cheers ! It was done right hearti¬ 
ly, and that contrite congregation went quietly 
out and silently home, satisfied that they had 
fully and faithfully performed their duty. 

One of the passengers on board the ill-fated 
l^fetis at the time of the disaster was an exceed¬ 
ingly nervous man, who, while floating in the 
water, imagined what his friends would do to 
acquaint his wife with his fate. Saved at last, 
he rushed to the telegraph office and sent this 

message: ‘ ‘ Dear P-, I am saved. Break it 

gently to my wife! ” 

If any body thinks that the genuine Yankee 
has died out, he’s very much mistaken. That he 
is still extant is attested by an incident that re¬ 
cently occurred in Granby. A day had been set 
to count the teams crossing the new bridge at 
Holyoke, with a view of assessing the cost on the 
adjoining towns. Curiously enough, the citizens 
of Granby, by the advice of a shrewd official, all 
staid at home on that day, and not a Granby 
team went over. Of course they couldn t tax 
Granby; she hadn’t any teams. 

A NEW and good story is told of Dean Stan¬ 
ley. A dignitary of the Church of England, 
who happened to be in London a short time 
ago, went on Sunday morning to Westminster 


Abbey, it having been announced that the Dean 
would preach. 

“ How did you like the sermon?” asked the 
lady with whom he was staying. 

“Oh,” he replied, “ it was very good, but not 
what I went to hear. I went to hear about the 
way to heaven, and I only heard about the way 
to Palestine.” 


In our later naval history no name has a 
brighter lustre than that of the late Admiral 
Foote. When in Siam he invited the royal 
dignitaries to a dinner on his vessel. As they 
took seats at the table, the admiral, as was his 
custom, asked a blessing. The king, in surprise, 
said he thought that only missionaries did that. 
“True,” was the admiral’s reply; “but every 
Christian is a missionary.” 


Could any thing more concisely and clearly 
describe the citizen of the North, especially when 
remembering the recent national Thanksgiving, 
than to say, “Give an American a newspaper 
and a pie, and he will make himself comfortable 
any where ?” 


Dr. Dio Lewis simply usurps the mission of 
the Drawer when giving the following cure for 
dyspepsia: “ Have a right good talk, with a 
funny anecdote or two and half a dozen laughs, 
with each meal. This eating alone at a restau¬ 
rant, and shoveling in the provender in solemn si¬ 
lence, will give dyspepsia to an ostrich.” 


In the “ Autobiographic Recollections of George 
Pryme,” formerly Professor of Political Economy 
in Cambridge, and member of Parliament, pub¬ 
lished in London in 1870, are many interesting 
incidents and reminiscences relating to men who 
have been prominent in England during the last 
fifty years, and the work is lighted up here and 
there with an anecdote. Of these we quote the 
following for our clerical readers, especially those 
who wear the mitre: 

Baron Parke called one day, when, a bishop¬ 
ric being vacant, the probable appointment to it 
was discussed. Parke mentioned that Dr. French 
might not improbably be chosen, unless, indeed, 
his ftiiling health should be a barrier. “Well,” 
said my ffither, whom we expected to be horri¬ 
fied, “ if it would do him good, I should like to 
see him made a bishop.” 

“Ah,” rejoined his friend, “you think that 
the air of the see would benefit him.” 


The suddenness and universality with which 
the horse disease lighted upon every part of the 
country at the close of October last is one of 
those man-els that baffle the investigation of sci¬ 
entists and experts. The only grotesque thing 
that seems to have grown out of it is the following 
advertisement of a livery-stable man in Wilkes- 
barre, Pennsylvania, who states that he has “live 
stock faster than any body’s, and all trained to 
respect woman’s rights—also children’s—yet war¬ 
ranted to get away from any thing else on the 
road. Buggies, broughams, barouches, hacks, 
sulkies, road-wagons, hearses, and every kind 
of vehicle for slow or fast travel, with horses to 
match. Funeral tui-n-outs cheerfully furnished, 

I and guaranteed to make the proper impression. 

I Bloated aristocrats from abroad taken on any 
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road, and warranted ahead of any train, or any 
otlier conveyance—for money. No complaint is 
ever heard from stock fed in this stable. More 
hilarity than was ever known in any other collec¬ 
tion of dumb animals since the procession from 
Noah’s landing. No hay ropes about this estab¬ 
lishment—every thing is turned loose. The key 
to the barley sacks hangs dangling within the 
reach of the humblest horse in the stable; and 
no pains are spared to make the guests of the 
establishment distinguish the dillerence between 
this and the desert waste.” 


Last summer, when the Eev. Henry Ward 
Beecher was taking a little recreation in the 
White Mountains, a young gent drove up to the 
hotel where he was stopping, and seeing on the 
steps a plainly dressed, hardy-looking man, took 
him for the hostler, and asked him if he would 
take his horse round to the stable. The divine 
performed the manoeuvre, and was generously 
rewarded with a twenty-five cent stamp. Tlie 
joke was too good to be lost, and soon got abroad 
in the papers. It seems to have traveled to En¬ 
gland, where a gentleman addicted to rhyme has 
“dropped into poetry” about it in words to this 
effect: 

Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, That popular preacher, 

Was out for a holidav. And spending a jolly day 
At a famous hotel. When up drove a swell. 

Now this idolized Beecher Was not clad like a preacher. 
But his health did recruit In an old tourist’s suit; 
So the swell could not spy Black togs and white 
tie— 

The clothes that might urge a man To own a grave 
clergyman. 

Cried the swell, with much pride. As the preacher 
he spied, 

“ Here, my man, if you’re able. Take my steeds to the 
stable!” 

Enjoying the joke, Beecher went up and spoke 
To the swell who had called, “Sir, your steeds shall 
be stalled.” 

And then, as his trade is Politeness to ladies, 
lie helped four fair damsels — Most richly dressed 
ma’m’selles. 

In silk, satin, and 'barege —To alight from the carriage. 
Said the swell, “ I tip double For all extra trouble; 
Here are twenty-five cents! They will swell the 
contents 

Of your purse, which, no doubt. Is not greatly stuffed 
out.” 

With a smile on his lip, Beecher took the swell’s tip. 
And, both willing and able. Drove round to the 
stable. 

While the ladies and swell Went inside the hotel. 
But the joke soon leaked out. And the swell heard 
a shout 

Of laughter so hearty. Convulsing a party 
Of guests, who had heard Of the scene that occurred. 
The swell heard what was said. And before night he 
fled. 

Preacher Beecher got kudos. And they called him a 
shrewd hoSs, 

Who, without silly pretense, Earned cents by good 
sense. 


a fresh book from England mention is 
made of Miss Marguerite Bower (niece of the 
Countess of Blessington, and author of several 
novels), who met in Cairo, in 18G2, Buckle, the 
historian, whom she speaks of as the best talker 
she ever heard. “I have known,” says she, 
“ most of the celebrated talkers of the lime, 
wlien Sydney Smith rejoiced in his green, bright 
old age, and Luttrell and Eogers and Tommy 
Moore were still capable of giving forth an occa¬ 
sional flash, and when the venerable Brougham, 
and yet more venerable Lyndhurst, delighted in 
friendly and brilliant sparring at dinner-tables. 
I have known some brilliant talkers in Baris— 


Lamartine, Dumas, Cabarras, and, brightest of 
all, Madame Emile de Girardin. I knew Doug¬ 
las Jerrold. But for inexhaustibility, versatility, 
memoiy, and self-confidence, I never met any to 
compete with Buckle. Talking was meat and 
drink and sleep to him: he lived upon talk. 
He could keep pace with any given number of 
interlocutors on any given number of subjects, 
from the abstrusest point on the abstrusest sci¬ 
ence to the lightest yew d'esprit, and talk them 
all down, and be quite ready to start fresh. 
Among the hundred and one anecdotes with 
which he entertained us was this: ‘Words¬ 
worth,’ said Charles Lamb, ‘one day told me 
that he considered Shakspeare greatly overrated. 
“There is,” said he, “an immensity of trick in 
all Shakspeare wrote, and people are taken in by 
it. Now, if I had a mind, I could write exactly 
like Shakspeare.” So you see,’ proceeded Charles 
Lamb, quietly, ‘it was only the mind that was 
wanting!’ ” 


Eresh from over sea, in a volume just from 
the press, comes the following anecdote of tlie 
late Lord Brougham, which is not, though it 
ought to be, found in his memoirs: 

During the legal absence of Mr. (afterward 
Lord) Campbell on his matrimonial trip with the 
ci-devant Miss Scarlett, Mr. Justice Abbott ob¬ 
served, when a cause was called on in the Court 
of King’s Bench, “I thought, Mr. Brougham, 
that Mr. Campbell was in the case.” 

“Yes, my lord,” replied Mr. Brougham, with 
that sarcastic look peculiarly his own. “He 
was, my lord ; but I understand he is ill.” 

“I am sorry to hear that,” said the judge, 
taking snuff. 

“My lord,” replied Mr. Brougham, “it is 
whi.spered that the cause of my learned friend's 
absence is the scarlet feverJ*' 


Mccii in our day and generation is said about 
ritualism, and agitation now and then runs high 
on wdiat some irreverent persons call the “mil¬ 
linery business” of the ritualists. The following 
anecdote illustrative of the spunk of one English 
parson, as told in the last number that reaches 
us of the Pall Mall Gazette, will be enjoyed 
equally by our High and Low Church readers. 
According to the rubric the Athanasian Creed 
may be “said or sung” on certain day.s, and 
this permission to “sing” it places a formidable 
weapon in the hands of the opponents of the 
creed, of which, in the present era of wild church 
music, they may, if driven into a corner, be un¬ 
scrupulous enough to avail themselves. Some 
years ago the Eev. Mr. Wright, a curate in the 
west of England, in opposition to the wishes of 
his parishioners, repeatedly expressed to him, 
declined to read the Athanasian Creed. 'The 
bishop of the diocese being appealed to on the 
subject, gave orders to Mr. Wright to make use 
of the creed in accordance with the desire of his 
flock. The reverend gentleman accordingly, on 
the following Sunday, addressed the congrega¬ 
tion of his church in the following terms: “ Next 
follows St. Athanasius’s Creed, either to be said 
or sung; and with God’s leave I’ll sing it. Now, 
clerk, mind what you are about.” Whereupon 
both clerk and curate commenced singing it to a 
fox-hunting tune, which, having previou.sly prac¬ 
ticed, they performed not only correctly, but 
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with considerable spirit and effect. The parish¬ 
ioners held another meeting, and informed the 
curate that they would dispense with the Atha- 
nasian Creed in future. Imagine the manly cu¬ 
rate singing this to “We won’t go home till 
morning,” or some air equally lively and exhil¬ 
arating! 


Prom Tecumseh, Michigan, we have advices 

of Dr.-, of that town, who is well up on the 

fever-and-ague question. A few mornings since 
he called on a patient, whom he found in a shiver¬ 
ing chill. On asking the agitated individual how 
he felt, the reply was, “ N-no-t a—bit bet-t-er.” 

“I am sorry, hut your case is a peculiar one, 
and hard to get hold of, ” said the doctor, sym¬ 
pathetically. 

“Ye-yes,” replied the shiverer, “that—that’s 
so; th-th-e case shakes so yo-you can’t—ge-get 
—hol-d of it—tall!” 

The following notice of death we find in the 
columns of an English contemporary, and are 
not exactly sure what is meant: 

“ DrET>—Maria B-, wife of Henry B-, Esq., 

aged eighty years. She lived with her husband fifty 
years, and hied in the confident hope of a better life.” 

OH, GIRLS! 

Diogenes wandered, a long time ago. 

Ill the streets of old Athens, as maybe you know”; 
From the court and the hall, to the cot and the camp. 
At noonday, through sunlight, yet carried a lamp.^ 
The young men all shouted, as sometimes they will 
To their elders, though often they’d better keep still, 
“ Say, what are you after ? Di, what would you find ? 
Are you looking for ‘ matter, or motion, or mind ?’ ” 
The old cynic paused, held his lantern up high. 
Flashed forth a contemptuous glance of his eye: 

“ I am trying to find, but I doubt if I can. 

With you as a sample of mankind—a man!” 

And back went the party, back from the Greek hub; 
They went to their duties, and he to his tub. 
q’his movement is finished, with Greece we are through. 
And are brought now to somewhere in seventy-two. 



“ I AM TRYING TO FIND, HUT I DOUBT IF I OAN, 
WITH YOU AS A SAMPLE OF MANKIND—A MAN !” 



“ WUY, YOU 6UEE OUGUT TO SEF^SUE 16 GREEK, EVERY 
SPEOK.” 


He was standing alone, or his visible ghost— 

I scarcely can tell which will be believed most; 

For I mean this same cynic who sneered his last sneers 
Long ago, somewhat longer than two thousand years. 
He watched as the gay groups of girls wandered by. 
With their fiummeries on and their hair done up high, 
With their paniers and ruffles, their sashes and frills. 
And their three-button gloves that help run up big bills; 
Their cane parasols, and their boots with high heels. 
And their—oh! at the sight of it how his brain reels ! 
He turned to a man who then stood by his side: 

“ I returned from Elysium, where I reside. 

To look at the earth and see how she gets on. 

What ill things are finished, what good ones begun. 
Would you tell, if you please, what those strange 
creatures are?” 

“ Where ?” “ There goes one now with that frowzle 
of hair.” 

He answers. Di starts, for he says ’tis a woman. 
“Oh, man of this age, you can’t mean it is human!” 
“Why, you sure ought to see—she is Greek, every 
speck- 

Grecian bend, Grecian tiiist, and her curls d la Grec.'^ 
“Not a bit of it,” cries he; “you libel my land. 

And the womankind too! How can that creature 
stand ? 

And she thinks she is graceful and classic! Ah me! 
That I should return that as woman to see! 

I sought once for men, and I found only boys. 

And now for the women I see gaudy toys. 

Is mankind a farce and humanity blind 
That a type of the race in no age I can find?” 

He finished and vanished. 

Oh, girls, lovely girls. 

With your crimps and your braids, with your rolls 
and your curls. 

And the rest that is pretty, I know how it is 
That you wear that style first and you then assume this! 
You want to look graceful—I know all that well— 
I’m a girl, and a girl’s wish I surely can tell. 

But, girls, can’t we try not too much to astound. 
Should a crowd of old cynics rise up from the ground ? 
Can’t we keep all the grace and the beauty, and yet 
Not too far on the side of the false aim to get? 
Can’t we (girls, may I preach just a little to you ?) 
Remember that life has much good work to do ? 
Don’t abandon the beauty, but nevertheless 
Remember you’re put here to please and to bless. 
Girls, take up the blessing, for chance you must find, 
I And don’t let the dressing take up all your mind. 
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EN RODTE TO THE MINES. 


M ost people imagine that four hundred 
and fifty miles of travel through the 
best settled portion of South Africa implies 
an exceedingly romantic journey, full of pic¬ 
turesque incident, the monotony broken by 
exciting limiting expeditions, or pleasant 
and instructive interviews with the boers 
and natives. Such ideas of the trip have 
charmed the intending traveler; but to one 
who has made the journey it means four or 
five days and nights in a horrid jolting mail- 
cart, with no sleep and but little food, or 
else thirty or forty days in a bullock wagon, 
isolated from the world, and drearily pi 1- 
ding through treeless, stony plains, or over 
barren hills, with naught but a flock of 
sheep here and there, or a dirty and dilapi¬ 
dated boer’s house to break the monotony. 
Amidst such scenes as these the month of 


June, 1871, found the writer and companions 
on board an ox chariot,” bound from Algoa 
Bay to the land of gems. 

The sixth day out from the bay saw us 
fast on the summit of the dreary Zuurberg 
Mountain, a thick fog obscuring every thing, 
the oxen lost in one of the many mountain 
ravines, chilly winds blowing, and wood and 
water extremely scarce. 

The twenty-fifth day out found us in a 
veritable Slough of Despond, near the Or¬ 
ange River, wagon sunk to the hub, drivers 
discouraged, the transport rider’^ (conduct¬ 
or of wagons) snoring on his bed in a drunk¬ 
en sleep, and the oxen so emaciated by want 
of grass and water, ajid so dreadfully abused 
by the brutal Hotteotots, that some were 
dead, others lay exhausted iii the mud, while 
the rest evidently could do no more at the 
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bidding of “ shambok”^ and whip, or kicks 
and blows. Rest they wanted, and food and 
drink, and all these they had after a fashion 
before onr caravan again proceeded. 

The thirty-fifth day out left us at eventide 
in the slimy channel of the Modder River, 
a Free State stream, whose muddy banks, 
quaggy bed, and sudden hoods are the dread 
of every transport rider in the country. 
Our wagon, weighted with nine thousand 
pounds of merchandise, refused to budge, 
despite the addition of an extra span of 
oxen to our cattle. The wheels, inch by 
inch, were sinking into the ooze, a heavy 
shower of rain i)attered on our heads, while 
the in creasing roar of the turbid water 
warned the excited drivers that a hood was 
coining, wliich might end our journey in a 
very lively manner. “ Trek, trek! ” the Hot¬ 
tentots cry, as with guttural yells which 
frighten the night-birds from their perch, 
and with tlie cracking of their murderous 
whips, they urge the miserable oxen to fresh 
exertions. After a series of struggles and 
plunges the tired beasts sink deeper yet 
in the foaming current. Things begin to 
look serious, and tlfe blacks are frantic. 
With shrieks and curses they spring into 
the torrent and attack their dumb com¬ 
panions with foot and hst, shambok and 
club. The din increases; the oxen moan 
and bellow. “ Give it to them, boys!” cries 
the transport rider. “ Yaw, boss!” and the 
cutting and slashing are renewed. There 
she moves; and slowly the huge ark, like 
some slimy monster, emerges from the river, 
and just in time, for down comes a wall of 
water—the beginning of a flood which ends 
all hope of being joined by the other wagons 
for an unknown time. Wet and chilly, we 
jogged along at the rate of a mile an horn*. 
About midnight a range of low, flat-topped 
hills was visible. The transport rider point¬ 
ed to it, and said, Gents, there's Du Toits 
Pan. You'll be in the camp to-morrow." 
And we rejoiced; for after thirty-five days 
of privation, alternately pinched by cold 
and scorched by heat, having shot no game 
but an ugly baboon, and the hospitable boers 
of the country, with whom we tried to be 
friends, calling us “ dom" Englishmen, and 
slamming their doors in our laces, no won¬ 
der any change seemed jireferable to trek¬ 
king" in a bullock wagon. 

Exactly at nine the next morning, tired and 
sore, our nerves excited, but happy and joy¬ 
ous, we entered the great central camp ol 
Du Toits Pan. We found all at work in the 
claims. The metallic grating of the gravel 
shaking through the sieve, the blows of pick 
and shovel in breaking obdurate lumps, and 
the cries of the barbarous Caffres and Hot- 


* A small rod of rhinoceros hide. ^ It resembles a 
flexible cane, and skillfully handled, dra^vs blood at 
every stroke. 


tentots employed in the claims, all made np 
a strange volume of sound not elsewhere 
heard. On every claim was a dirt heap, on 
every heap a table (often improvised fr’om a 
packing-case), and on every table a pile of 
gravel, over which bent the anxious digger, 
carefully scraping it away iiiecemeal in his 
search for wealth. Beyond this exciting 
scene of toil lay the expanse of tents, their 
white outlines varied by some building of 
wood or iron devoted to the interests of 
trade. Again opening before me was Main 
Street, a long vista of shops and stores of 
every size and shape, while from their gable 
ends long poles arose, on which were dis- 
Ijlayed the most astonishing combination of 
bunting that eye ever beheld. The list 
would contain tlie flags of all nations, the 
sailor’s code of signals, and then leave room 
for the enterfirising individuals who adver¬ 
tised their names and wares in this elevated 
manner. This street was always crowded: 
diggers after new picks, ladies out shopping, 
or a black after a blanket. While one and 
all never forgot the seductive canteens, at 
whose doors all day long a double stream of 
customers proA^ed the dryness of claim dust, 
and the ease with which Cape brandy clear¬ 
ed the tliroat and reneAved the action of the 
tongue. After Ave had been set down on the 
edge of the camp, and the immense wagon 
which had conveyed us so tediously up coun¬ 
try had departed, our first endeavor was to 
pitch our eight-by-ten tent, which was guar¬ 
anteed to be imperAdous alike to heat and 
cold, or rain and dust. In fact, Ave consider¬ 
ed it a paragon of excellence, until a month’s 
residence under its leaky roof and yawning 
sides dispelled any such illusion. Well, at 
it wo Avent erecting our house. We first 
dug two holes for the poles ; but, alas ! they 
wore sunk at different angles, and when the 
poles entered they seemed divided in opin¬ 
ion ao to Avhat Avas the perpendicular. How¬ 
ever, we let this pass in our huny, and put 
the canvas over, Avhich Ave began to pull 
down and fasten at the bottom, when, to my 
sorroAv and my partner’s discomfort, a grace¬ 
ful little whirlwind approached, and intrud¬ 
ing upon our half-finished labor, unceremo¬ 
niously took up tent, stakes, and all; and 
Avhen, after a moment of bcAvilderment, 
blinded by sand and sufibcated with dust, I 
managed to look around, the tent Avas gone. 
I gazed up and doAvn, to the right and left, 
and sang out at the top of my voice for 
Jones, Avho was nowhere to be seen, Avhen 
above a mound a fcAv yards aAvay I spied a 
head. I stared a moment—could it be?—yes, 
it Avas Jones’s red head, and aAvay I Avent to 
find the unfortunate fellow tangled in the 
cords of the tent, which was lying in a mix¬ 
ed condition at his heels. Happily he Avas 
unhurt, and after some inaledictions on tents 
in general and ours in particular, he assisted 
me in dragging our home—sweet home— 
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JUMPING A CL.VI.M. 


back again, when, with some help from a 
neighbor, it went np in safety. 

Our household affairs being arranged, we 
proceeded to look about for a claim. On go¬ 
ing to the kopje (pronounced copy) we made 
up to an industrious digger, who was swing¬ 
ing bis sieve with might and main. “ Good- 
day,” I said. Ho bowed his head, but spoke 
not, for when claim dust is flying people keep 
their mouths shut as much as i)ossible. Are 
there any vacant claims around here I ask¬ 
ed. This time the 
mouth opened, and 
laconically pro¬ 
nounced the word 

Lots.” This was 
encouraging; so,aft¬ 
er some little expla¬ 
nations and direc¬ 
tions, we found our¬ 
selves on a deserted 
piece of ground thir¬ 
ty feet square, with 
a half-tilled hole in 
one corner, and the 
surface covered with 
two or three tons of 
whitish-green pow¬ 
dery dust. To com¬ 
ply with the law, we 
took a i)ick, and hav- 
iii" made a fresh 
mhrk in the hole, the 
claim was declared 
to be legally “jump¬ 
ed ;” and an old dig¬ 
ger who was witness 


to the “jumping” told us to get out ^iir li¬ 
cense, and if there was another claimant, 
a la Tichborne, he would back us up in 
court. Accordingly away we went, and aft¬ 
er a little search found the inspector of 
claims snugly ensconced in a Lilliputian 
house, ou wliich were inscribed the profes¬ 
sions of its last occupant, viz., “ Diamant 
Kooper’^ (diamond buyerj, “ Watch-maker.” 
This place was crammed to suffocation with 
impatient diggers, all holding their old li¬ 
censes imploringly toward the harassed in¬ 
spector, who was nervously entering the 
items of one before him. The place was 
quite dark, as the small window held three 
heads, which projected into the office on 
crane-like necks. At last he looked up, 
and finding things had reached a climax, 
dropped his pen, rose, and commenced ham¬ 
mering the three heads with his ledger. 
They withdrew in haste, at the same time 
seriously damaging the rheumatic window- 
frame wdiicb delayed their retreat. The in¬ 
spector again took his scat, and ironically 
advised a few^ more to enter the den. “ Do 
come in, gentlemen ; there’s lots of room. 
Some of you had better stand on the table.” 
And then in anger he roared out, “ D—n it! 
can’t you take a hint ? Give me some air, or 
1*11 not issue another license.” This had a 
slight effect, and the worthy band retired 
for a few moments, only to gradually invade 
the premises more seriously than before. 

Having a tent, a claim, and a license, we 
only lacked one thing, and that w^as native 
labor, to commence digging in good earnest. 
After due consultation and deliberation we 
betook ourselves to a general agent or bro¬ 
ker, and commissioned him to get us a serv¬ 
ant. Ill a few hours he made his appear- 



“eOME OF YOU JIA1> BETTER STAND ON THE TABLE.’ 
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aiice at onr tent door witF a lank, shriveled 
Caffre, both old and ugly. Here he is, 
gents—a fine ‘ boy.' He’s old, but all the 
better for it; besides, he’s an old digger; 
and then he’s honest. He just told me he 
never ‘jumps’ any thing but grub, and that 
he’s bouud to have. But he’ll never ‘jump’ 
a diamond. Don’t you fear: he’s the right 
sort.” With these comforting remarks the 
agent turned him over to me and received 
his commission. And now the fun com¬ 
menced. “Boy, what’s your name?” I ask¬ 
ed. He took no notice of my (piestion, but 
kept staring at a pot near by, as if expect¬ 
ing the lid to jump off and disclose some 
delicate joint to his gaze. I shook him, 
and repeated my question. “Yaw, boss, 
moey” (good), he answ^ered, pointing to the 
pot. Ill despair, I took the lid off the pot, 
when ill Avent his hand on some pieces of 
mutton, and I politely left him to make a 
clearance and appease his hunger before 
making any further attempt at conversa¬ 
tion. Jones now came out, and burst into 
laughter at the sight of our Caffre, squatted 
on his haunches over the pot, with an old 
sheep-skin on his back, and ravenously de- 



OUK DOWN EAST NATIVE. 


voiiring mutton. In the end ho gave us a 
name which wo construed into Yankee; and 
having loaded our pick and shovel on the 
back of our down East native, we marched 
to the claim. When there he stripped off 
his clothing—to wit, the sheep-skin—before 
he wont to work, and I actually envied him 
his ease and comfort in this condition. He 
had better use of his limbs, was not fettered 
by tight pants, close-fitting waistcoats, or 
clumsy shoes, w'hilc in an economical point 
of view ho eclipsed all civilized working¬ 
men I know of. 

A day or so after wo commenced digging, 
as I was busy in our claim preparing to sink 
a shaft, I was startled by hearing a most 


tremendous shouting and yelling, and on 
looking around me I discovered all the dig¬ 
gers, Caffres, and Hottentots making for a 
distant claim at the top of their speed, wdiile 
their unearthly “hoorays” and cries inspired 
all outsiders with curiosity to know what 
was up. Upon reaching the centre of attrac¬ 
tion I found a large crowd s^vaying to and 
fro around a shallow hole. In this hole wms 
a red-shirted man, and in his mouth was the 
exciting cause—a diamond—over which his 
lips scarcely closed, while his cheeks swelled 
out with its size. The crowd kept shouting 
“Throw it up, old fellow!” “How big is it?” 
“Is it off colored?” etc. The lucky man 
with difficulty squeezed it out, and held the 
glittering gem in his palm as a general an¬ 
swer to all inquiries, his big Dutch face beam¬ 
ing on all around with child-like comi)la- 
cency. He could rise superior to all common 
troubles, now foi tuue had been so generous. 
His silence was more expressive than words, 
and for once I saw a man forty years old Avith 
a perfectly satisfied face. The calm joy of 
that countenance is Avhat our artists search 
after in vaiu. As I returned to»niy claim a 
long line of diggers Avas leaAdng the kopje, 
and at its head was the red-shirted man. 
He was about to “ Avet his find”—that is, 
stand as much Champagne, brandy, and ale 
as a houseful of thirsty men could swallow. 
And such AA^as the state of public opinion that 
a man Avas sure of being gro.ssly insulted Avho 
refused to treat all hands if he had made a 
good find. The tone of morality at the fields 
is A^ery low. The most influential of the 
inhabitants are accustomed to drink, many 
of them to gamble, Avhile profane SAvearing 
and licentiousness are general. SeA^eral 
times have I seen a reA^erend gentleman— 
I the Church of England chaplain — after 
I preaching to an audience of diggers, turn 
into a canteen and drink off a glass of brandy 
in company with the profane and ungodly. 
And at another time he was so overcome 
with Cape sherry that, as Mrs. Gamp says, 
“quite unbeknoAvn” to himself, he Avas un¬ 
able to take part in a social gathering, and 
had to go to his tent. This example Avas 
not lost on the minds of his hearers, who 
iiiA^ariably folloAved suit wlienever x>ossible. 
In fact, but for the leaven of good, respecta¬ 
ble married and single Avomen who were 
upon the fields, and exercised a restraint 
upon their friends, morals and manners, no 
doubt, Avould descend to the level of those 
of Bendigo and Ballarat. Still Du Toits Pan 
compared favorably with any mining camp 
in the world Avith regard to the amount of 
crime committed.* In fact, the police sel- 


* The above applies to the Free State government. 
The British rule has been very lax. Natives discov¬ 
ered stealing diamonds went unpunished ; and on the 
18th of December, 18T1, the diggers took tiie law in 
their own hands. The magistrates did not punish the 
rioters, and since then the condition of the camps has 
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“throw it up, old fellow!” 


(lorn had many whites in the 
Drunkenness was no crime there, and con¬ 
sequently the police fraternized with the 
drinking community, and unfortunately also 
often took a drop too much. The in’iucipal 
otfenders were the Caffres, who at the hour 
of 9 P.M. were supposed to leave the streets 
and keep in their tents or inclosures. Now 
a Catfre thinks himself as good as a white 
man, and he never understood the reason 
why a ‘‘ boss” could stay out all night, get 
drunk, fight, and behave as he liked, while 
he was so mercilessly kept under. Numbers 
were continually evading this law, and every 
morning a long row of trembling natives 
stood out in front of the “ trouk” to receive 
from ten to twenty-five lashes each—sen¬ 
tenced generally on the oath of the police¬ 
men that they were out after the prescribed 
hour. When any great number were to be 


grown worse and worse. By the last mail it appears 
robberies are on the increase. Lynch-law is common¬ 
ly resorted to, and these formerly peaceful and model 
camps are on a par with those so notorious on the 
gold fields of California and Australia. 


punished, a large 
crowd would assem¬ 
ble to view the tor¬ 
tures of the pris¬ 
oners ; and very oft¬ 
en a digger who 
had a lot of lazy 
or thievish Caffres 
would march down 
to the ^Hrouk” at 
their head, and give 
them a view of 
what they might 
expect unless they 
reformed. The most 
expert man with 
the cat was a Ger¬ 
man who had been 
a man-o’-war’s man 
for many years, and, 
as boatswain, had 
acquired such skill 
in the use of nine- 
fingered Tom” that 
here he was unani¬ 
mously appointed 
the chief torment¬ 
or. He would walk 
up and down the 
trembling rank of 
prisoners, drawing 
the pliant leathers 
through his hand as 
he counted the shin¬ 
ing muscular backs 
which soon would 
bo ridged and gory 
in answer to the 
lash, and then 
standing at number 
one, he would wait 
the signal for business to commence. The 
blacks, on the whole, displayed much finn- 
ness and fortitude under punishment, and 
but few yelled and screamed, as some no¬ 
torious garroters did when being flogged in 
London a few years ago. I saw one young 
boy receive thirty-five lashes for stealing dia¬ 
monds. He stood up bravely, while strqis of 
flesh hung down from his back and great 
drops of blood coursed down his legs. Whir, 
whir, the cat crossed his shoulders until his 
large eyes were blood-shot, his lips quiver¬ 
ing, his hands working in agony; but he 
kept silence until the thii’tieth time the lash 
descended, when, with a deep groan, full of 
the misery of physical torture, he fainted. 
At such scenes as these the black spectators 
w’ould become much excited. They would 
grind their teeth, and with menacing looks 
gaze upon the officers of justice. I often 
thought they only waited for some favora¬ 
ble opportunity to wreak vengeance on their 
masters. 

The word ‘^jumped” was applied to any 
article which had left its resting-place in 
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the night, or during the temporary absence 
of its owners. Of course it was not stolen, 
as the “jumper,” generally being poor, con¬ 
sidered he was perfectly justified in appro¬ 
priating what his rich neighbor could very 
well spare. The greatest run was on sieves, 
picks, buckets, and sorting-tables, which are 
all necessary to work a claim, but still cost 
more than a poor man felt justified in giv¬ 
ing j consequently these articles were watch¬ 
ed very carefully by their owners, and either 
Xdaced for the night in the deepest pit in the 
claim, or under the impromptu couch of the 
wearied toiler. But the “ j umper” appeared 
to possess an improved Argus eye, which saw 
sieves far in the bowels of the earth, or gazed 
triumphantly through the canvas of a tent 
upon some serviceable table; and in either 
case the article unaccountably dex)arted, and 
forever after could be cfassed as “ jumj)ed” 
property by the indignant loser. He might 
hunt the camp over the next day, or com¬ 
plain to the police; justice was not to be 
had; and he might even stand over his iden¬ 
tical property and not recognize it, so com¬ 
pletely had plane, chisel, hammer, and saw 
disguised its features. When Bulbfontein 
Kopje was first opened, it was against the 
will of the owners (certain Jews from Hope- 
town) ; however, as tliey had no physical 
power with which to drive away the dig¬ 
gers, they planted huge signs in the ground 
warning x)Oople to leave the farm, or sufter 
all the fines and punishments the Orange 
Free State could inflict. The diggers paid 
juuch attention to these signs—that is, to 
the wooden part, as every night the planks 
disappeared very mysteriously, to be forth¬ 
with remodeled into the most approved pat¬ 
terns of sieves and tables. Next day these 
would do duty under tlie very noses of the 
proprietors, who, in tribulation, were search¬ 
ing for their “jumped” sign-boards. 

Tlie most interesting class of beings on 
the fields was the blacks, who, being vvill- 
ing to work, tramped in nnmerons bodies 
from their “kraals” to the mining camps. 
They are of four different nations. The 
handsomest and most trustworthy race are 
the ZuluCaffres of Natal and Caffraria; the 
next are the Basutos; third are the thiev¬ 
ish and drunken Hottentots; and fourth, 
the Koraunas, small, ugly, aiid contemptible 
beings, despised by all the rest, and no use 
to the diggers from their unconquerable lazi¬ 
ness. I always admired a Zulu. There was 
one lived near our tent, a model for a scnl})- 
tor. He would sometimes cross my path, with 
his long steady stride, his blanket hanging 
around him in graceful folds, like the toga 
of a Roman senator. One hand grasped the 
robe and allowed freedom of motion, while 
the other would be crossed on his breast. In 
his woolly locks, braided and arranged neat¬ 
ly on his head, would appear feathers of dif¬ 
ferent wild bii’ds, while underneath his mass¬ 


ive brow shone a j)air of eyes coal-black 
eyes—with such long lashes they reminded 
me of eyes in Eastern pictures. A man with 
such orbs as his could speak were he deaf 
and dumb. An aquiline nose with inflated 
nostrils overshadowed a delicately curved 
mouth full of firmness and pride. Below 
was the massive chin of statesmen and con¬ 
querors. In fact, he was a model man in 
ebony. If a number of such noble heathens 
could but be educated Christians, they would 
do more in evangelizing their nations and in 
civilizing and ox)ening uj) Central Africa than 
all the foreign missionaries, or even a score 
of Livingstones. Their habits of life are very 
simple. They live i)rincipally on “ mealies” 
(Indian corn) and sour milk, sheep and oxen 
being accounted too valuable for every-day 
consumx)tion. All wild beasts are eaten, and 
these, with some nutritious roots, form the 
additions to the Caffre’s regular diet. The 
great curse of domestic life among barbarians 
is there in full force, viz., the utter subjec¬ 
tion of the females. They are obliged to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, to till 
the ground, herd the sheep, and at the same 
time attend uxion their lord and master and 
their yonng children. You may well say a 
Cafire woman has her hands full. Her lot 
is miserable enough, and but for the law 
of polygamy it would bo unbearable. Any 
Caftfe can have as many wives as he can 
Imj ; and if ho is rich in sheej) and cattle, he 
travels through the country with a business 
eye, inquiring into the prices of different 
daughters, and judging whether they will 
suit him or not. If he likes a girl (they 
never fall in love), or her father is hard 
nj) and will sell reasonably, a bargain is 
made, and she goes to his “kraal,” there, 
j)erhai)S, to meet five or six other matrons 
of the family. This accession is followed by 
a feast, in which the old wives are congratu¬ 
lated upon having an addition to their labor¬ 
ing forces, while the husband has thus risen 
another peg in the scale of wealth and ease. 
Through hard labor, insufficient food, the 
cares of a family, etc., the women soon be¬ 
come ugly and crabbed. The greatest con¬ 
trast possible is between the Caffre and his 
wives. At thirty years old he is sleek and 
handsome, with a self-contented air, as if en¬ 
joying life. At the age of from twenty-five 
to thirty his wives i)resent a graduated scale 
of lean, attenuated spectres, with wrinkled 
faces and lack-lustre eyes. They jealously 
struggle with one another for the rights of 
their respective children, while each one 
has within her breast an eternal fire of 
hate for her copartners in misery. The 
Zulus’ amusement consisted x>riucix)ally in 
smoking, dancing, or a grand talk or chat 
around the camp-lire. Their dances are 
very animated, and they kick and thump in 
an outrageous manner, while their mouths 
are uttering a wild chorus to some i)atriotic 
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song. At a distance the music sounds well. 
Night after night have I lain upon my conch 
while the distant song of perhaps ten or fif¬ 
teen Cadres floated to my ears in rising and 
falling cadences of mournfnl music. As the 
sigh of the cool night breeze wafted the 
sounds over the dreary heaps of dust sur¬ 
rounding us I could distinguish the voices, 
some deep and guttural, others shrill and 
youthful, and when the wind was still the 
sound became indistinct, until some fresh 
blast brought again the song in yEolian har¬ 
mony. 

Some of the Zulus^ traditions, and their 
practicing the rite of circumcision, have 
made many believe they are one of the ten 
lost tribes of Israel. Whether this be so or 
not, it is evident they are the descendants 
of some Northern, perhaps Egyptian or Nu¬ 
bian, race, and have preserved through the 
lapse of centuries the most important of 
their ceremonies. Though these people are 
not so tractable as the South Sea Islanders, 
still, when once they change their lives and 
become civilized, they are generally honor¬ 
able members of society. One of them, the 
Eev. Tiyo Saga, lately deceased, went to 
England after his conversion, had a theolog¬ 
ical education, and returned to Africa an or¬ 
dained Wesleyan minister. He married a 
Scotch lady, and they together lived lives of 
usefulness. Hundreds of blacks can thank 
this devoted pair for their being instructed 
in the ways of religion and civilization. 

The Basutos are an inferior race to the 
Zulus, and, although stout and intelligent, 
lack the regularity of feature and symmetry 
of their neighbors. They are tierce and im¬ 
petuous in war, and occasioned the British 
much trouble a few years ago. Now they 
are valuable servants, and are upon the 
fields in great numbers. We preferred them 
to others, and employed as many as eight 
before we left the diggings. Some of them 
were very shrewd and i)enurious, and man¬ 
aged to get a great deal more out of us than 
their eight shillings per week. They thank¬ 
fully accepted old clothes, shoes, needles 
and thread, etc., and never failed to inform 
you every two or three days that your work¬ 
ing suit was much too poor for a boss” to 
wear. I found out, however, if we were too 
liberal, we fell in their estimation; they 
imagined in such a case we would sacrifice 
all for their good-will and comfort, and act¬ 
ed accordingly. We had a very large Caffre, 
named Dick, a stout, broad-backed fellow, 
who came to mo one day and said, “ Boss, de 
moey” (boss, that good), pointing to one of 
my old coats, very weak in the back. I 
laughed at him, for he was one of the largest 
men I ever saw, and had a great brawny 
chest. However, I gave it to him, and he 
put it on. It scarcely came round on his 
breast at all. The button and button-hole 
were comxdetely divorced, with no i^rospect 



of a reconciliation. Buttoning uj) my coat. 
I pointed to his; he thought he must follow 
the fashion, and tugged and tugged at the 
two sides, fairly groaning in his elforts to 
bring them together. Suddenly there came 
a loud crack, and—split went the back of 
the coat. He buttoned it, but that split it 
completely down, so that the two sides hung 
over his arms. All this time the other 
“boys” were roaring with laughter, and 
shouting “hooray.” The poor fellow be¬ 
came disgusted when he found he could not 
keep the two pieces on his back; so he tore 
them oil’, and Hung them into a puddle of 
water. Another Caffre fished them out, and 
thought he might be able to do something 
with them; but Dick never wore any thing 
from me afterward, uidess, perhaps, a dis¬ 
carded paper collar, which, as it was too 
short, he tied found his huge neck with a 
string. If they are going out for a prome¬ 
nade, or wish to surprise a rival, they dress 
up in all imaginable odds and ends. Some 
wear a dilapidated hat only, others perhaps 
a coat or vest; and I have seen a big black 
fellow strutting along clad in a large pair 
of kid gloves and one lady’s prunella boot, 
with the end cut off to let his toes out. Some 
stalk proudly along attired in paper collars, 
while others prefer the livery of natm*e to 
all else. As a rule, they are very sensitive 
to insults, and remember ever after a curse 
or a blow. They dislike all nicknames; 
and when we gave one of our “boys” the 
name of Sambo, he was much displeased. 
Through the medium of a Hottentot inter- 
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preter lie told us he was no nigger,” and 
that he was as good as we were; so we were 
obliged to recall the offensive name, and use 
a most horrid comhination of letters, which 
my tongue refused to pronounce. 

One very unpleasant thing on the fields is 
the amount of dust and flies in circulation j 
and of these two, the latter are the most 
agreeable. Although persecuting one most 
incessantly by day, night puts a stop to their 
torments, while no sooner does a puff of air 
come from yonder plain than you inhale a 
volume of dust—not the earthy, loamy dust 
of agricultAiral land, hut the whitish-gray 
limy powder which has been refined by tlie 
action of shovel and sieve until it is as light 
as air. It iinjiregnates your food, your hair 
is like a door-mat, and your eyes have a 
chronic soreness as though a thousand deli¬ 
cate needles were pricking into the eye¬ 
balls, while your body is chafed and sore 
from the friction of dusty clothes. All this 
is unideasant; but we will suppose that the 
gentle wind has increased to a howling tem¬ 
pest, that storm-clouds fill the sky, and tents 
shake to the breeze; then, and then only, 
do the diggers reach the climax of misery. 
From hundreds of sieves and hundreds of 
conical dust heaps the wind gathers its 
load, and like some malicious fiend sweeps 
through the camp, turning the light of day 
into a hideous yellow twilight, circling 
round unprotected tents, and through all 
the seams and cracks, filling them full of 
floating dust. The diggers sneeze, cough, 
weep, and for relief rush into the open air, 
or more properly into an air of lime, where, 
utterly choked and blinded, they fall on 
their laces, there to gasi) for breath like a 



turtle, and curse the day they saw 
the fields. 

This sometimes continues for hours: busi¬ 
ness is suspended; people desert their claims 
and shut themselves up in their dwellings; 
the streets are abandoned to the dogs; and 
no one has rest until the wind falls or a 
blessed shower turns dust to mud. 



TUE PKOMENAEE. 
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Whirlwinds of any size or power are al- 
svays considered nnpleasaiit visitors, and in 
Du Toits Pan they still keep up their repu¬ 
tation. They do not actually tear things 
upside down and ruin whole tracts of coun¬ 
try, as our Western tornadoes do, hut they 
liave an elevating influence, which tents un¬ 
fortunately And it hard to resist, and try 
their hand at some mischievous trick, which 
involuntarily makes the sufferer shake his 
list at the receding column, as if it w^as some 
naughty hoy with a smart pair of legs. Now 
ahroad-hrimmed hat leaves its owner’s head 
with a rush, and when he clears his sight, 
and spies it majestically revolving two or 
three hundred feet above him, and evident¬ 
ly having a through ticket for the distant 
plain, his heart sinks within him, and he 
mournfully descends his heap to purchase 
another, or he lets his angi-y passions rise,” 
and flails his Caflfe for ^‘hooraying” at the 
exciting spectacle. 

Again a digger is industriously sorting 
on a light table. He has nearly finished 
his work, when, on looking up, he sees that 


which makes him 
shut his eyes, her¬ 
metically seal his 
lips, and hob his 
head under the ta¬ 
ble. It is an un¬ 
lucky position, for 
the whirlwind up¬ 
sets the table on his 
head. It skins his 
face, and then dives 
down the adjoining 
hole on top of some 
affrighted black, 
while the column 
of wind and sand 
rushes on, increas¬ 
ing in size and ^low- 
er until it appears 
on the edge of the 
camj), to the dis¬ 
may of all ladies 
on the streets, all 
cooks in their can¬ 
vas or open-air 
kitchens, and all 
owners of crazy or 
dilapidated tents. 

A minute or two 
more it is a thing 
of the past. The 
damage is done. 
The column is far 
out on the dreary 
plain, and people 
resume their occu¬ 
pations. One spring 
day a tent-maker 
who lived by ns 
had placed a large 
and light frame 
tent upon the edge of the road, without 
fastening it in any way to the ground. He 
was warned not to leave it so exposed, but 
it being a calm day, the advice was neglect¬ 
ed. About an hour after he was inside busy 
decorating its walls with red tape, when a 
sudden and violent whiidwind swept oft' the 
claims in all its dusty mnjesty, and career¬ 
ing down the Puiel road, encountered this 
unfortunate tent. A moment more it rose 
in the air like a balloon, the astounded tent- 
maker vainly hanging to its ribs, until, see¬ 
ing it was bound to go up, he dropped out 
like an apple from a tree. Up it wmnt 
w'hirling with frightful velocity, and pur¬ 
suing the course of the road until it knocked 
fiercely against the gable of a neighboring 
canteen. In went the roof, while out came 
the inmates, amidst the smash of bottles and 
the running of brandy. On and on and round 
and round went the tent, un til, spying a jaun¬ 
ty little canvas house which defied wdnd and 
rain, in a fit of jealousy it went into it, and 
with a grand smash both lay in ribbons on 
the ground, while the disgusted tent-maker 
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settled a bill for two mined 
homes, instead of being paid 
for erecting one. 

During the summer months 
rain-storms, with heavy thun¬ 
der and lightning, are fre- 
fXuent. They generally ap¬ 
proach with a violent breeze, 
sharj) lightning, and loud 
thunder. The clouds are all 
in motion, crossing and meet¬ 
ing each other, while along 
the face of the nimbus, or 
storm-cloud, is a heavy gray 
pall of vapor. This is much 
lower than tlie rain-cloud, and 
when close to the earth por¬ 
tends a fearful storm. The 
gatheringblackness, increased 
by clouds of dust, the zigzag 
lightning, the hoarse, rever¬ 
berating sound of the thun¬ 
der, and the moaning wind, 
all strike the sj^ectator with 
awe. He gazes around him 
out on the distant plain, where 
all is dreary and sombre; up 
and down the street, full of men and ani¬ 
mals seeking shelter; at the immense gray 
mounds of the claims, deserted and looking 
ghostly and unearthly against their pitcliy 
background—and the storm is upon us. 
Some ominous rain-drops strike the tent, a 
Hash of lightning blinds, a peal of thunder 
stuns, and the gates of heaven open. The 
roar of the tempest drowns all other sound, 
the tent shakes and trembles beneath the 
blast, while rivers of water course down 
the street, cutting great gullies in the road, 
and quickly undermining any protective 
earth-work the digger has x)laced around 
liim. Soon the canvas begins to leak, and 
the inmates of the tent stand in dripping 
silence, listening to the war of the elements. 
One night our Calfres were drowned out by 
one of these heavy storms. They generally 
slept in a large circular lire-i)Iace of three 
feet depth, just sufficient to keep the cold 
from them, and in this were snugly en¬ 
sconced when it began to rain. Above the 
tire-place was a hollow which drained into 
it. As this drainage was very unpleasant, 
and often in heavy rains flooded out the 
fire, we had built a danr against it as a pro¬ 
tection. On the night in question it rained 
so fast the hollow was soon a sheet of 
water, which pressed with such force against 
the dam that it gave way. In an instant 
the fire-place was full to overflowing, and 
the Calfres, thus rudely awaked, gave one 
mighty yell as the waters covered them. 
Aroused by the noise, I peeped forth as they 
were struggling out, thcii* black heads show¬ 
ing around the edge of the fire-place like 
those of so many hippopotami. After get¬ 
ting out and giving some hearty shakes, 


they commenced fishing up their bedclothes 
from the treacherous flood. Long before 
sunrise next morning they were at the tent 
door calling loudly for ^^soupies,” or what 
we denominate ^‘eye-openers,’^and certainly 
their condition, after what they had gone 
through, demanded relief. 

As the fields became more thickly popu¬ 
lated and the diggers grew idcher, a great 
demand arose for vegetables and fruits. 
Far and wide went the news of the won¬ 
derful prices paid for all green stuff, and it 
aroused the sleepy farmers to action. From 
the Transvaal Eepublic they brought loads 
of oranges, peaches, and iiuinjikins; from 
the Colony sacks of potatoes, onions, and 
dried fruits; but prices increased, and the 
extraordinary demand soon exhausted the 
supply. In January of this year oranges 
sold for twenty-five cents each; potatoes, 
$7 per one hundred pounds; eggs, $1 25 per 
dozen, etc. The morning markets were 
consequently scenes of great excitement. 
The evening before, the wagons, which had 
come from afar loaded with produce, '^out- 
spanned” on the great plot of ground used 
as a market square. The next morning at 
sunrise it would be all alive. Flocks of 
sheep and goats being driven to their pens ; 
Dutchmen unloading the contents of their 
caravans and xflacing each article by itself, 
or in small lots, to suit the purchaser. Here 
was a complete digger’s outfit going with¬ 
out reserve, there some damaged groceries 
or goods, all awaiting the hammer of the 
market-master. At seven that worthy 
mounts a stool, and business commences. 
An eager crowd surrounds him, of all colors 
and nations, yelling, talking, laughing, and 
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making tliemselves merry, when suddenly 
a dead silence falls on the reckless assem¬ 
blage, as a pail of eggs is held up to their 
gaze. ‘‘ Now how mucli for the eggs, at per 
dozen?—one shilling bid.” A dozen heads 
l.)ob in the affirmative. Two shillings; 
three. The price rises until the man with 
The long purse becomes their owner. Up 
goes a pumi)kin. A rush by the crowd. 
Every eye seeks that of the auctioneer. 
Every man wants to bid ; but in the twink¬ 
ling of an eye it’s gone. “ For how much ?” 
aii^outsider asks of auother. ''Cheap at 
three 'bob’” (shillings), he answers. Up 
goes another pumpkin, and another, until 
very likely a wlnde wagon-load is disposed 
of, at prices which make the old boer’s face 
wrinkle with smiles. Next there is a scram¬ 
ble to get exactly over a heap of fine pota¬ 
toes which arc to be sold. Two or three 
weaker ones get upset in the rush, while a 
dense circle of giant and muscular diggers 
surrounds the centre of attraction. Of 
course the unlucky outsiders have no chance 
of catching the market-master’s eye, and in 


self-defense form an opposition circle around 
the next pile, each one mentally calculating 
the amount of "tin” he is imepared to stake- 
on the produce before him. This exciting 
work goes on until nine o’clock, when the 
crowd of diggers, having purchased every 
thing eatable, leave for their claims, while 
the lucky owners of the wagons crowd into 
the little market office, eager to receive the 
price of their loads and to " trek” away from 
the city of tents. 

Du Toits Pan is a rich spot of earth, but 
five miles north of it lies the most wonderful 
mine which has ever yet been discovered. 
Colesberg Kopje, or De Beer’s New Rush, is 
the richest, the smallest, and most dangerous 
mine in existence. Here is where the wild¬ 
est dreams of fortune-hunters have been re¬ 
alized; where poor sailors Inive acquired 
their thousands in two and three months, 
and departed literal Sindbads; where from 
three to four thousand diamonds are ex¬ 
humed daily, besides quantities of rubies, 
garnets, emeralds, and olivines; where the 
eager rush for wealth has caused a square 
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foot of ground to be 
sold at from ^25 to $50, 
and where the reckless 
diggers have excavated 
graves for themselves, 
in their haste to be rich 
forgetting proper pre¬ 
cautions for working 
their claims in safety. 

Foreseeing the tremen¬ 
dous amount of labor 
that would be concen¬ 
trated in and about the 
claims, the surveyors 
made twelve roads 
through the kopje, to 
which each claim-hold¬ 
er gave seven feet and 
a half. So between 
every two lines of claims there was a road 
fifteen feet wide. Of course this portion of 
the ground was to remain untouched until 
some future time, when, the rest of the soil 
being worked, these alone remained to dig 
into. But—alas for the anticipations of the 
authorities and the intentions of the diggers! 
—the roads were not left intact. They were 
undermined, gouged, and encroached on, un¬ 
til they began to cave in. Huge slices would 
break away from the walls, and with a dull 
thud, and surrounded by a choking limy 
dust, would crash into the pit below. Per¬ 
haps a faint cry would be heard as the hor¬ 
rified digger, looking up, saw his end at hand; 
or perhaps more likely his back was bent, 
and, eager to see the sparkling gem turn out 
before his gaze, he was cut ofi* from the liv¬ 
ing world without a moment’s warning. An¬ 
other day a gaping crack in the roadway is 
ominous of an accident. The diggers look at 
it and say, It’s no wider to-day than yes¬ 
terday Oh, it will standWe are safe 
enough;” and so they descend the shaft, un¬ 
mindful of their j)eril. Ten minutes after 
a heavily loaded cart crawls that way, its 
great wide wheels cutting deep into the 
ground. It reaches this crack, a wheel 
enters the seam, and a moment more the 
digger below and the driver above meet in 
eternity, while a crowd of Caffres make a 
‘‘hooray” over the affair as they pull their 
mutilated bodies away from the confused 
mass of wood, iron, and dirt. Next day the 
claim is sold, and people forget the last ac¬ 
cident in the still newer horrors which accu¬ 
mulate. The dangerous condition of the 
mine has caused many to sell out and leave, 
for as it is at present worked (July, 1872), no 
man can descend into the claims without 
peril to his life. In the end the only plan 
to work it safely will be to form a joint-stock 
company to work it out piecemeal, for four 
or five thousand conflicting interests are un¬ 
manageable when concentrated in the area 
of fourteen acres. 

The appearance of this place when all are 
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at 'work is wonderful. It is like a hive of 
bees swarming over the comb, while the noise 
of countless iron buckets banging against 
the stony walls of the claims as they go up 
and down, the squeaking of blocks and pul¬ 
leys, the noise of wheels and cries of men, 
make an uproar like that from the Tower of 
Babel. One said, “ ’Tis Babel upside down.” 
The immense size of the excavations strikes 
strangers Avith amazement. Imagine twelve 
dry-docks from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred yards long and forty-five feet 
wide, while their depth varies from twen¬ 
ty-five to eighty feet, affording room, if fill¬ 
ed with Avater, sufficient to float tAvelve 
Greut Easterns and a number of ships be¬ 
sides, and you can realize the amount of 
work which has been done in nine months. 
All the diamondiferous soil from the inside 
claims has to be removed in carts, and gen¬ 
erally goes to the owner’s tents, where he and 
his fiimily sift and sort it. Around the edge 
of the mine runs the reef, and the dirt from 
the outside claims is deposited on this. 
Month by month these mounds increased, 
until now they are miniature mountains, 
and, Avhen I last visited the spot, from their 
elevation I commanded a fine Adew of the 
surrounding country, the diversified camp, 
and could look directly doAvn into the gal¬ 
leries and pits of the difierent diggers. Along 
through the bottom of each excavation was 
a toiling mass of blacks, looking as though 
slaves in some Oriental sultan’s employ. 
Occasionally one Avould “hooray,” and hold¬ 
ing up his hand, shout out, “ Diamond, boss!” 
The others would take up the shout, and a 
grand yell would echo and chorus back and 
forth from one road to another as the happy 
digger descended to take possession of his 
find. 

Once upon a time, though, a man’s happi¬ 
ness on such an occasion was turned very 
speedily to mourning. The story is as fol- 
loAvs: 

“A lamertable instance of the frailtv of linman 
kind was evidenced at the New Rush lasfweek. The 
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judgment of the wrathful Fates followed most rapid¬ 
ly on the offense. Contrary to the Horatian theory 
about punishment tracking crime with a lame leg, 
punishment hustled along with peculiar alacrity. A 
digger had just discovered in the bowels of the earth a 
large diamond, estimated at from fifty to sixty carats’ 
weight. He put it into his mouth, and proceeded 
gayly to ascend the ladder out of the cavernous depths. 
While so doing a nigger at the top happened to shake 
the machine. Perfectly naturally, and according to 
the usual custom of the fields, the gentleman spake 
sharply with his tongue, and favored our colored 
brother with a few of those flowers of language for 
which the diggings are achieving a reputation. Alas! 
as he made these cursory observations the diamond es¬ 
caped from between his lips, fell into the adjoining 
claim, and was seen no more of men! We have heard 
of ladies dropping pearls as they spoke, but we have 
a still rarer instance of a man cursing diamonds!”— 
Digger's Gazette. 

From careful calculations it is found that 
about four thousand diamonds and pieces 
of diamonds are unearthed here every day. 
However, out of such a mass of gems but 
few are pure water brilliants.” A perfect 
white stone of any size is indeed a treasure. 
They are rarely seen without blemish, and 
the majority of finds consist of flawed, spot¬ 
ted, or discolored stones, angular chips, or 
small fragments, which latter are nearly val¬ 
ueless. The immense quantity of these chips 
and flawed stones thrown on the market has 
necessarily caused a tremendous fall in their 
values. Unlike other commodities, diamonds 
are imperishable. Once cut and set, they 
never lose their lustre, never decay or wear 
out, and are certainly the most lasting of 
man^s possessions. Every one wants new 
clothes pei’iodically (the ladies want them 
with each change in the fasliions); a nation 
requires a new coinage every fewyears; ships 
and houses begin to decay from the time they 
are built; but an outfit of diamonds is ever¬ 
lasting. Although it was discouraging to 
diggers to see this sudden depreciation, they 
generally stuck to their claims. Imping it 
might be tlieir good fortune to find, a charm¬ 
ing family of big ones—every one a hundred 
carat—when they might bid good-by to 
claims and tents, flies and fleas, and emi¬ 
grate to their chosen home, there to enjoy a 
fortune built upon a sound diamondiferous 
basis. A few, generally tlie first owners of 
the New Rush claims, made large fortunes. 
They got their ground for nothing, found one 
to twenty diamonds every day, sold out when 
claims realized from £500 to £2000, and their 
diamonds brought a very fair and remunera¬ 
tive price. Cue Smuts made £11,000 in a 
month, then divided his claim into sixths, 
selling each sixth for £300, and departed a 
wealthy man. A Captain Behrman was 
wrecked on the coast, lost his ship, and in 
the end luckily came to the New Rush, from 
which xflace he departed in three months 
with §75,000 in hard cash. 

A boer, by name Wemmer, turned out in 
one day thirty-one diamonds, weighing re¬ 
spectively thirty-three carats, eighteen, fil-1 


teen, nine, seven and a half, and other small¬ 
er ones. Fie had only returned to the fields 
a few days before, after au absence of a 
month, and upon his arrival was quietly 
presented by his black servants, whom he 
had left in charge, with upward of 300 dia¬ 
monds ! He is now decidedly the richest 
digger in the camx), and although worth his 
thousands, still works hard in his siilendid 
claim. His good luck will end no one knows 
how, as his section is not half worked out, 
and ere this he may be a second Stewart or 
Rothschild, and a digger imnce among his 
fellows.* A Diamond Field newspaper thus 

* Of course people unlucky enough to have no claim 
in this El Dorado believed against hope that there 
must be other “ kops”t just as rich; and weekly, al¬ 
most daily, parties go prospecting. It is rumored 
they are finding. Thousands rush off to the spot. 
Time and money are spent, and nothing gained. One 
day the news was, east of this they are finding dia¬ 
monds by the handful; plenty of open ground ; a sure 
fortune; and away went the diggers, while the specu¬ 
lative canteen-keepers also migrated. When Jones and 
I, after a six miles’walk under a hot nine-o’clock sun, 
parched with thirst and white with dust, approached 
the reputed mine, we found about a dozen large can¬ 
teens in full blast, while several carts were coming on 
the ground loaded with divers ominous-looking casks. 
Near by was a hole, and packed close around were ful¬ 
ly eight or nine hundred diggers, while in the cavity a 
lazy black was grubbing the lime. A few were mark¬ 
ing out claims, but the majority having seen no dia¬ 
monds, contemptuously asserted, “This is a fool’s rush.” 
Suddenly a bloated old fellow near by, nicknamed 
Mahogany Nose, from the red appearance of that or¬ 
gan, jumps up and down over his table, and shouts, 
“ Diamond ! diamond I” A rush is made for him. One 
or two get tumbled down this hole in their hurry, and 
we are around the finder. “Let’s see it,” all cry. 
“ Oh, it’s only half a carat! But it’s a good signand 
having delivered it up for inspection. Mahogany Nose 
scrapes away again frantically. People swallow the 
bait, and become excited. All seize their picks and 
mark out claims, until the ground is occupied. More 
people arrive, and seeing such a wild uplifting of picks 
and shovels, feel certain this is the spot; but alas! 
they find no vacancies to fill up. So perceiving one 
man with a block of four or five claims, they seize one 
or two and “jump” them. Up comes owner No. 1. 
“What are you doing?” “I’m taking this claim. 
You have five, but you can only hold two.” No. 1 
waxes wroth. “They are for my friends.” No. 2 
“ can’t help itwhereupon No. 1, if a plucky man, 
pulls off his coat, rolls up his shirt sleeves, and comes 
up to No. 2 with the ultimatum, “ Shoulder your pick 
and leave, or—” Five minutes more every man on 
the hill is wedged into an immense circle around this 
claim, applauding and encouraging the two pugilists. 
The contest is conducted according to all the rules of 
the prize-ring; and the winner is borne on his friends’ 
shoulders to a canteen, where gallons of ale and beer 
are swallowed to commemorate the victory. But there 
is a suspicion that old Mahogany Nose has been gull¬ 
ing the public. One remarks, “ That’s his canteen over 
thereanother thinks he has “ planted” the diamonds 
he is finding, and the intoxicated crowd, putting two 
and two together, conclude the rush is a hoax, and 
make such unfriendly demonstrations toward old Ma¬ 
hogany that he leaves his claim, enters his canteen, 
and gives a free treat to all who come. By this stroke 
of policy his popularity is restored among the multi¬ 
tude. Now “ he’s such a good fellow” every body 
must drink his health. As we are parched with thirst 
and weary, let us approach his bar. “ Have you any 
water?” He smiled upon us, and shook his head. 
“ What are you washing your glasses in, then ?” I ask- 
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liiimorously depicts tLe life, morals, aud luck 
of a fortunate miner: 

Monday.—Sent Caffres to the claim at sunrise, and 
went to bed again. Strolled down to the claim at 11.30, 
being stopped by men to come and wet their finds 
seventeen times in two hundred and fifty yards. My 
head boy brought me a ten carat, a five, and three little 
ones. Told them to wire in ; proceeded to liquor. At 
G o’clock they brought me five more little ones. Gave 
the boys a bottle of Cape * smoke’ [brandy]. 

“ Tuesday.—Went into Klipdrift for a wash, aud a 
dinner at Mrs. Schuard’s. Played a rubber of whist, 
and as I did not happen to be hard up, won heavily 
from some poor devil. 

“ iredncsday.—Played billiards all the morning, and 
went in for one of Sanger’s curries for tiffin. Played 
pool in the evening, and dropped, as there were some 
smart cueists abput, and the balls went in like greased 
lightning, and with the unceasing regularity of my 
tailor’s bill in old times. 

“ Thursday.—Come back to New Rush on horseback. 
Felt very sore in consequence. Boys brought me 
twenty-two diamonds. Told them I was disappointed. 
They can’t have half worked. 

“ Friday.—Found my tent surrounded by persons 
with sachels, representing themselves as diamond 
buyers. Boys brought in a seventy carat, but off col¬ 
ored-no use. 

Saturday.—Went early to the claim. Slipped in 
getting down the ladder, and came down in a sitting 
posture on a lump of earth. Proceeded to rub myself, 
and out fell a two hundred carat, pure white. Shall go 
to Cape Town for a spree for a month. So ‘Come 
along, old fellow, let’s have a wet! This diamond¬ 
digging is cruel hard work.’ ” 

The largest stones are found in Du Toits 
Pan. Several of one hundred and thirty 
and one hundred aud fifty carats have been 
unearthed there, as also the largest diamond 
yet discovered in Africa. Its weight was 
one hundred aud sixty-eight carats, unfor¬ 
tunately not of first water. I once had the 
pleasure of examining a one-hundred-and 
fifty-carat. It is impossible to adequately 
describe it. There it w as on my hand, a 
great drop of dazzling light, at the least mo¬ 
tion throwing out quivering rays and flash¬ 
es which seemed to be as powerful as those 
from old Sol himself. No wonder the an¬ 
cients worshiped them, that the Asiatics 
usb them for the eyes of idols. They strike 
man with surprise and awe. Adamant it¬ 
self, mysteriously formed, unassailable by 
acids, and untouched by time, it is not 


ed. He stopped business, and smiling still more open¬ 
ly, replied, “ Why, that’s ginger-beer. We sold all the 
water at sixpence a glass, and now we’ll give you a 
tot of ginger-beer for niuepence.” Seeing no prospect 
of any other beverage unless brandy, we swallowed our 
allowances and left the crowded tent, feeling more 
painfully than ever the tortures of thirst. “ Jones, let 
us leave,” I gasped. But Jones refused. With York¬ 
shire obstinacy he waited to watch our claim, which I 
was certain was worthless. And from the talk around 
me, many others thought theirs so too. Two glum 
old diggers were shouldering their tools, preparatory 
to a thirsty six miles’ walk. “ Bill, I’d like to choke 

off that d-d old weasel as made this here rush. Blast 

him!’’ he continued, “ he’s sold all his liquors, and 
to-morrow down comes the tent, while he counts 
our shillings.” His partner comfortingly responded, 
“ Let’s poonch ’is ’ead.” But the prospect of doing 
this without serious damage to themselves from Ma- 
hoirany's drunken friends was small, and they depart¬ 
ed sadder and wiser men from Fools’ Rush No. —. 


strange they are the most valued of earth's 
productions—our ideals of beauty, and cask¬ 
ets of condensed wealth. 


ROBIN’S-EGG BLUE. 

Fair, in the homely raiment 
That speaks of her low estate. 
Stands Bertha upon the threshold 
Just at the stroke of eight. 

And says, as she smoothes the tangles 
From the rarest of nut-brown curls, 
“To-day I shall fashion a bonnet 
For the veriest queen of girls!” 

For here is the daintiest fabric 
That ever in silk was wrought; 

Aud here is the glossiest feather. 

That matches just to a thoimht; 

And here are the pinkest rose-ffiuds, 

All perfect in shape and hue. 

That ever beneatii the fingers 
Of maiden artist grew. 

Swiftly, with fair, neat fingers. 

Works Bertha of ready will. 
Fashioning crown and border. 

And joining the whole with skill; 
Aud while she threads the mazes 
Of many a fold and scam. 

Swiftly her spirit lapses 
Away in a happy dream: 

A dream of a gnarled old orchard. 
Where, in the far-off Springs, 

Home birds built nests in the branches, 
Home robins with russet wings— 
Nests full of birds’ own treasures. 

That are now green, now blue, 

That hint of their leafy covering. 

And distant sky tints too. 

Such hue has the glistening fabric 
That under her fingers flows: 
“Would it were mine!” says Bertha, 
As the fairy structure grows. 

Then, with a laugh like music, 

“I should need silks aud pearls 
To wear with a bonnet fashioned 
For the veriest queen of girls.” 

* 

“Blue?” “So exceedingly common!” 
^“But very stylishly made! 

Ecru? The hat is imported. 

And just the rechei'che shade.” 

A shrug of the stately shoulders, 

A slightly gathering frown: 

“I’ve had one like it already 
Since we came back to town.” 

“This? ’tis the very latest,” 

As, with unconscious grace. 

Timidly little Bertha 
Steps forward from her place. 

No rarer product of labor 
Has higli-born maiden seen: 

Bertha a chaplet has fashioned 
Befitting a fairy queen. 

“This!”—with a smile complacent, 
Aud, glowing with happy pride. 

Into her waiting carriage 
The lady sweeps aside. 

And Bertha, standing reluctant. 

Stifles a rising sigh 
For a life she can but dream of. 

And pleasure^ that pass her by: 

A life she can but dream of. 

And filled with the brightest things; 
But Bertha is happj'-hearted— 

No guile in her bosom springs. 
Slowly the twilight gathers. 

Telling her day’s work done: 

With innocence as an armor 
Homeward she walks alone. 

Just a few tear-drops welling 
Softly her pillow greet; 

But cafe comes with the morrow, 

And labor’s rest is sweet. 

Surely the waiting angels 
(Some say that such there be) 
Perfect in the blissful dream-land 
The broken reality. 
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THE MONT-DE-PIETE. 


OMPAEATIVELY 
few Americans 
liavetra\'eled in 
Europe without 
learning some¬ 
thing about 
the institution 
whose name 
stands at the 
head of this ar¬ 
ticle. On the 
Continent, at 
least, and es- 
I)ecially among 
the Latin peoples, the lantern of the Mont- 
de-pi6t6 is an object as familiar as the three 
balls of the London and New York pawn¬ 
brokers^ shops, while as an object of x^eciin- 
iaiy interest it attracts much the same class 
of patrons. But the connection between the 
two, though apparently one of resemblance, 
is really one not only of diversity, but of 
open hostility. The Mont-de-pi(St6 is the 
avowed and deadly foe of the pawnbroker, 
as will appear in the short history with 
which we may properly begin this sketch. 

The institution dates from the fifteenth 
centnry. At that time there was between 
the Church and the sovereigns a third pow¬ 
er, which worked in the dark, which was de¬ 
spised by its own victims, but which often 
dictated terms to the proudest nobles in Eu¬ 
rope. This power was the purse of Isaac 
the Jew. Isaac the Jew, as described by 
Sir Walter Scott in Ivanhoe, is the type of 
a class of usurers without which no picture 
of medieval society is complete, and toAvard 
which history is as bitter, and perhaps as 
unjust, as Front de Boeuf himself. These 
persons were of all degrees of wealth and 
power, from proud Shy locks who dealt witii 
princes, to poor wretches who preyed on the 
improvidence of Christian peasants. The 
province of Lombardy was their favorite 
region in Europe; indeed, the term Lom¬ 
bard’^ came to be almost synonymous with 
that of Jew.^^ Naturally, therefore, this 
province, or the Italian peninsula, witness¬ 
ed the first systematic attempt to check the 
power of the rapacious money-lenders. 

The popes had always hated the Jews, 
partly by reason of jealousy of their infiu- 
ence, partly because they were held to be 
the worst of unbelievers, and partly out of 
genuine sympathy for their victims. Ac¬ 
cordingly the Church, which had failed to 
crush them by persecution, sought to de¬ 
stroy them by destroying their business. 
The Mont-de-pi^t6 was the first step in the 
new movement. 

The Mont-de-pi6t6 was designed to relieve 
the poorer and more helpless class of vic- 
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tims—the peasants and working-men, who 
often lived in a species of horrible servitude 
to the greedy pawnbrokers. The first estab¬ 
lishment was opened at Perugia, in Italy, in 
1464, during the reign of Pope Pius II., and 
in a few years branches were found in every 
city on the peninsula. The necessary cap¬ 
ital was obtained by pious ax^peals to the 
rich and the noble. For a long time these 
institutions were practically under the con¬ 
trol of the Church, but they are now gen¬ 
erally connected Avith some branch of the 
public service. Their original mission of 
benevolence has also i)retty generally disaj)- 
peared from view, as AviU be seen in subse¬ 
quent pages. 

The institution of the Mont-de-pi4t<5 took 
three centuries in crossing the Alps into 
France. Not till the year 1778, in the reign 
of Louis XVI., and during the ministry of 
M. Necker, Avas the first house opened and 
the first lantern hung out at Paris. But its 
career was short. A dozen years later the 
Revolution broke out, and the Constituent 
Assembly, which loathed any thing associa¬ 
ted with the king, and which had, more¬ 
over, a pian for furnishing money to all 
without cost, closed the doors of the Mont- 
de-pi6t^. The old paAvnbrokers at once re¬ 
sumed business; in order to recover the in- 
terrux)ted i)rofits of the previous years they 
were doubly extortionate; and the govern¬ 
ment soon learned that it had been more 
rash than wise. But it had sense enough to 
retrace its steps. It not only restored the 
original Mont-de-pi^t6, but it established 
others at Paris and all the chief towns of 
France, and placed them under rigid official 
supervision. They survived all the troubles 
that afflicted France for the next twenty 
years, and formed the nucleus of a system 
which in more peaceful times has ex^Danded 
into its present pro])ortions. 

The chief office of the Mout-de-pi4t^ of 
Paris is in the Rue Blanc - Manteaux; and 
there are two great branches, or succursales, 
one in the Rue Roquette, and one in the Rue 
Bonax)arte. The latter is the most imx)or- 
tant, and is the one which we have chosen 
for description. Extremes meet in the Rue 
Bonaparte, for the lilcole des Beaux-Arts, one 
of the noblest institutions of the city, is a 
near neighbor of the great paAvnbroking 
house. One enters the Mont - de - pi6t6 
through a joassage leading into an ojien 
court, which is surrounded on all sides by 
the different buildings of the concern. 

To the left, as one enters, is the depart¬ 
ment of DSgagementSj where the x)rosperous 
go to redeem the pledges of their little loans. 
Next is the hall of Engagements, Avhere the 
articles are received; and farther around the 
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auction-room, where the unredeemed articles 
are sold. The ui:)per stories are mostly used 
as store-houses, and they are well-filled store¬ 
houses too. The general appearance outside 
is not unprepossessing. There is no noise 
and no confusion. Every thing is neat, after 
the French fashion, and the attendants are 
polite. The receiving department is first in 
the logical order of treatment, and it is to 
that that we first invite the reader’s atten¬ 
tion. 

The goods which may he received are di¬ 
vided into classes, and a separate office is 
given for each class. The most important 
division comprehends jewels and linen— 
rather a singular combination on the face 
of it, but one which carries its own explana¬ 
tion to every person who reflects that these 
two articles form by far the larger class of 
pawns, not only in France, but in America; 
therefore the bearers of bedding and watches 
and chains and jewels have the largest and 
most sumptuous office. 

The dimensions of this magnificent room 
are about ten feet by six; its furniture, a 
wooden bench around two sides; its occu¬ 
pants, an indefinite number of forlorn-look¬ 


ing creatures await¬ 
ing their turn with 
the clerk. The char¬ 
acters shown in the 
illustrafion are fair 
types of the sort ol' 
patrons whom the 
Mont - de - pidtd at¬ 
tracts. The tall young 
gentleman standing 
is a student who has 
used up his little al¬ 
lowance in dissipa¬ 
tion, and is now come 
in a fit of needy des¬ 
peration to i^awn his 
watch. The young 
lady, who appears to 
like the student bet¬ 
ter than she does her 
immediate neighbor, 
is a shop-girl, daugh¬ 
ter of an invalid 
mother, for whom she 
is going to pawn a 
little necklace on 
which she sets great 
store. The man at 
her side is a coarse 
wretch, who is doubt¬ 
less exchanging some 
of his wife’s linen for 
the price of another 
spree. The two little 
girls at the window 
have a curious ex¬ 
perience. The old¬ 
est barely stretches 
above the counter, 
and when she has deposited the big bundle 
of linen she is wholly concealed. 

‘‘ Whose bundle is this ?” says the clerk, 
returning to his post, and failing to see the 
tiny owners. Some one calls his attention 
to the girls, just as the elder timidly replies, 
'‘Mine, Sir!” 

"Are you alone, my children ?” 

"Yes, Sir,” replies the elder again, while 
the younger clings tightly to her dress. 

" Where do you live ?” 

"Rue de Biic, No. —.” 

" What does your father do ?” 

" Father—father—don’t know him. Sir.” 

. "Well, what does your mother do V” 
"Washes.” 

" Have you any paper ?” 

"Yes, Sir,” answers the child, and pro¬ 
duces a written permission from her mother 
for the sale of the objects. 

Then the incident terminates. Every 
day witnesses similar scenes. The persons 
who deal with the Mont-de-pi4t^ are of as 
many sorts as the articles they bring with 
them. Children and octogenarians stand 
side by side at the counter, and in accents 
equally feeble conduct their negotiations. 
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Studeuts, soldiers, aud rouds, orphans and 
widows, shop-girls and danseiises aud do¬ 
mestics, are among the regular clients, while 
the list of occasional patrons embraces men 
and women of nearly every description of 
life. Paris is pre-eminently a city of pre¬ 
tenders, or, in other words, of the show and 
splendor of wealth without its substance. 
Not a few of the exquisites of the Champs 
Elysdes know all tlie secrets of the Mont-de- 
pidtd, and its books not infrequently con¬ 
tain the name of a count or a marchioness. 
But it should be said that there are often to 
be seen at these offices persons of real re¬ 
spectability, and even of wealth, who are 
suffering from a temporary embarrassment. 


and find a loan on some valuable the easi¬ 
est means of raising a little sum. The lady 
admirers of M. Beau Brummel would doubt¬ 
less turn up their pretty noses if they should 
trace him to the Mont-de-pidtd, but M. Beau 
Brummel himself might pawn his watch 
any day, and suffer no loss of self-respect so 
far as the action itself is concerned. 

The mode of operations in the receiving 
department is very systematic yet very sim¬ 
ple. The applicants sit in the waiting-room 
till their turn is called, when they approach 
the counter, deliver the articles which they 
offer, receive a check therefor, and sit down 
again. Meantime the articles, be they jew¬ 
els or linen, are passed in to the appraisers, 
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TUE CABUIEE. 

who give them a hasty examination, and an¬ 
nounce the sum which may safely he loaned 
on them. This sum is in general not over 
one-fourth of the value of the articles. The 
clerk then calls out the nuraher of the arti¬ 
cles, with the sum which they can command, 
and the cry is often repeated by all the anx¬ 
ious ones in the waiting-room, so strong is 
the feeling of sympathy between these com¬ 
panions in poverty. It is then optional 
with the party to withdraw the articles, or 
to accept the sum oifered, the answer be¬ 
ing yes or no, according as the offer is or is 
not accepted. If the answer be yes, anoth¬ 
er formality must be followed before the 
money is delivered. 

The owner is summoned into a smaller 
room filled with desks and occupied by the 
cashier and clerks. Plere he is required, 
first, to produce some paper establishing his 
identity, and then to answer a variety of 
questions as to his age, residence, et cetera. 
The answers are carefully recorded, the ob¬ 
ject being to prevent fraud. If every thing 
proves satisfactory, the money is paid over, 
accompanied with a reconnaissance, or certifi¬ 
cate, on the presentation of which, with the 
sum borrowed, the articles may be redeemed. 


This completes the 
process of engage¬ 
ment, and the party 
retires, richer if not 
happier than before. 

We can not bet¬ 
ter explain the mys¬ 
teries of this i)art of 
the establishment 
than by relating an 
experience which 
actually befell an 
American student 
in the Latin Quar¬ 
ter. John X- 

Avas the name of 
this student, and he 
had a friend, also a 
student, but less ex¬ 
perienced, named 

Peter Y-. Now 

John counted up his 
money one morning, 
and found that he 
had only a few sous 
left, while his next 
remittance would 
not arrive for some 
weeks. He had 
credit at a restau¬ 
rant, but he could 
only subsist there, 
and subsistence for 
a student in the 
Latin Quarter is not 
life. While he was 
trying to solve the 
problem of the next 
budget the door opened, and his Mend Peter 
Y-entered in a free and easy manner. 

^^John,” said he, ^^Pve come to borrow 
some money.” 

Come to borrow some money!” replied 
John, amazed. 

Yes. You see Pm invited to a party to 
meet some charming American girls, and I 
want fr’ancs enough to buy a pair of gloves 
and hire a carriage.” 

And you come to mo for money! Why, 
my dear fellow, I was just going to borrow 
of you, for I have only seventeen sous.” 

‘‘The deuce!” 

The two impecunious friends stared at 
each other for a few moments, and then, in 
spite of their position, burst into a hearty 
laugh. But Peter ended with a sigh, for he 
longed to go to the party. So John said, 

“Don’t giA^e it up, Pete. Haven’t you 
got something that you cau mettre an clou ?” 

^^Au Avhat ?” answered Peter. 

“ Haven’t you got something that you can 
put au clou —that is to say, something that 
you can pawn at the Mont-de-pi4t6 ?” 

Peter reflected a moment, took out his 
watch and balanced it in his hand, and 
agreed to sacrifice it. John explained the 
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modus o])erandl, and liis friend, promising to 
share the returns, started for the Moiit-de- 
pi<5t6. 

Now the watch in question, though a val¬ 
uable one, did not bear the stamp of a French 
manufacturer attesting its quality, and the 
appraiser offered a very small sum for it. 
Still Peter was obliged to accept, and he 
counted on redeeming it in a few days. He 
entered the cashier’s room. 

‘^What is your name?” demanded that 
urbane official. 

“ Pierre Lefranc,” replied the student, 
who, through shame, had determined to give 
a false name. 

“ Your residence ?” 

“ Rue Monsieur le Prince, No. —.” 

“What papers do you carry?” 

“Papers?” inquired our friend. 

“ Yes, papers; something that will identify 
you—a receipt for your lodging, certificate 
of birth, x)a8sport, or something of the sort.” 

“ But,” stammered Peter, “ I am an Amer¬ 
ican, and I have no papers of any kind, 
though I might get a passport at the Amer¬ 
ican embassy. Can you wait for that ?” 


“ Of course,” replied the official. 

“Very well,” said Peter; “I’ll take the 
watch, and bring it back when I return.” 

“Oh no; the watch is already entered, 
and can not be released. You must get 
your passport before you can have your 
watch or your money.” 

Then the truth flashed through Peter’s 
mind. He could not get a passport on a 
false name, and he could not get his money 
or his watch on his true name; so there was 
no escape. He had lost his soirSe and his 
watch; and when he reached John’s room 
again the two friends found refuge in the 
old song, familiar to all French students; 

“ .Te snis dans la d6bine, 

J’ai tout au Mont-de-piet6; 

Je presente ma future, 

On ne veut pas me prefer.” 

The process of d^gagement is very simple. 
At any time after an interval of one day, 
and within one year, an article may be re¬ 
deemed by the repayment of the amount 
loaned with interest at a trifle above the le¬ 
gal rates. At the expiration of one year the 
article may be “ extended” for another year 
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by the payment of the accrued interest, and 

the extension may he repeated indefinitely 
every year. During the siege, however, the 
rules were suspended. Not only was the 
regular sale postponed, but the city even 
invaded the store-houses, and distributed to 
the suffering, at its own expense, the linen 
which was held in pawn. The most re¬ 
markable feature, perhaps, of the redemp¬ 
tion department is the facility with which 
an article is found among the vast stores 
of miscellaneous goods. 

A number of little anecdotes show the te¬ 
nacity with which persons will cling to ar¬ 
ticles that they can not redeem. On one 
occasion a woman called to make the fif¬ 
teenth renewal of an article which had been 
pawned originally for three francs. 

Why do you not release that inquired 
the director. 

Because I am too poor.” 

Well, then, why do you not let it go ?” 

The woman burst into tears. ^‘Because 
’tis the last relic of my mother.” 

The kind-hearted director, moved by the 
filial devotion of the poor woman, gave her 
three francs and redeemed the precious treas¬ 
ure. It was a coarse jupon de basin^ or un¬ 
der-garment. 

There is a story equally touching of a man 
who for seven successive years paid the in¬ 
terest on an article, which he was at no time 
able to redeem, for thirty sous! In 1849 
there was sold a watch which had a singular 
history. It had been pawned in 1817 for 
eight francs. The owner had paid the in¬ 
terest regularly till 1847, the whole amount 
thus paid being about twenty-five francs, or 
three times the original loan. When the 
watch was sold, some curious i)ersou traced 
it back to its owner, and learned why the 
extensions had stopped so suddenly. The 
poor man had died in 1847. Scarcely a day 
passes in which the Mont-de-pi4t^ is not the 
scene of some such pathetic little drama. 

A few statistics, collected before the war, 
will be of interest. Out of one thousand 
patrons of the Mont-de-pi^t6 there are, on 
the average, of traders, manufacturers, and 
shop-keepers, 112; of real-estate owners and 
proprietors, 84; of the liberal professions, 
31; of mechanics, 39; soldiers, 4; of working- 
people, 730. The latter, it will be seen, pass 
for two-thirds of the whole number. But 
the comparison of amounts shows a different 
result. Out of one thousand francs taken at 
the Mont-de-pidtd the first class api^ears for 
367, the second for 156, the third for 61, the 
fourth for 56, the fifth for 10, and the sixth 
for 350. Thus the last class, or working- 
people, though six times as numerous as the 
first, actually pawn less in amount. The 
annual business at Paris before the war 
amounted to about 1,530,900 articles, of 
which 1,000,000 were worth from three to 
five francs each. Not more than six per 


cent, of the whole are redeemed—a fact 
which suggests the extreme poverty hidden 
in Paris. When the whole country is taken 
in, however, the result is less painful. 
There are in France, scattered throughout 
the different departments, forty-two monts- 
de-pi6t4, and these show an annual total c/i- 
gagements of 3,400,000, valued at 49,000,000 
francs, and a total of degagemenfs of 3,300,000, 
valued at 43,000,000 francs. These sums, it 
will be understood, rejmesent the amounts 
actually loaned on the articles pawned, and 
not their real value. The latter is much 
greater. 

The building occupied by the auction de¬ 
partment is a little more pretentious, archi¬ 
tecturally, than the others. The front con¬ 
tains some rather fantastic scroU-work and 
other ornamentation, while the pediment 
shows where the monogram ^‘N,” emblem 
of the late emperor, has been effaced. The 
cut gives a representation of the interior, or 
auction-room. It is semicircular in form, 
dirty, dingy, and disagreeable. The walls 
are covered with placards, which give a 
good deal of information in regard to tho 
time and mode of sales, lists of tho branch 
establishments, names of tho directors, et 
cetera. Thus, sales are made during busi¬ 
ness hours on nearly every day of tho week. 
Articles bought are delivered and paid for 
on the spot. All articles which are not ex¬ 
tended or redeemed at the end of one year 
are sold, after a few days’ grace; the excess 
of the sum obtained over that loaned in each 
case is carefully noted ; and the same, after 
the expenses of the establishment are de¬ 
ducted, is held for one year subject to tho 
order of the owner. If not taken within 
one year, it is consigned to the general hos¬ 
pital fund. 

The sales begin at ten o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing. A few semicircular rows of benches 
'without backs—benches with backs are a 
rare luxury at Paris—are filled with the 
regular bidders, while other benches along 
the walls accommodate visitors. The buy¬ 
ers, it will be observed, are nearly all women, 
and women of a somewhat questionable as- 
l^ect, sociiilly if not morally. The first fact 
may be explained by the recognition always 
given in France of the superior commercial 
capacity of the sex. The second fact leads 
to a few words on a peculiar branch of Paris¬ 
ian trade. 

The sales at the Mont-de-pi^t6 are become 
little more than an auxiliary of the great 
commerce in second-hand goods carried on 
at bric-d-brac shops, furniture and clothing- 
stores, bazars, and the coimtless number of 
establishments which attract by their sus¬ 
piciously cheap prices. The women whose 
backs impolitely stare at us in the illustra¬ 
tion are engaged in this sort of trade. They 
are vulgar and impudent in their manners, 
filthy in their dress, but wide awake in a 
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bargain. They have an unerring judgment 
of both the intrinsic and the commercial 
value of a watch, or a diamond, or a bundle 
of bedclothing. They never start a very 
active competition among themselves, for 
they are governed by a prudent sense of a 
common interest. The average price of 
‘‘ staples” changes but little ; so when a set 
of sheets, for instance, is put up, the first 
speaker names the price, which is seldom 
raised much. The male representatives of 
each of these “ merchants” often stand by to 
take care of the purchases and to assist in 
other ways. The scene is lively and curi¬ 
ous, without being altogether impressive. 
The women come at an early hour, secure 


the best places, take out their knitting, and 
work and gossip till the sale opens. 

Thus a large share of the Mont-de-pi6t6 
treasures finds its way to the shops of these 
characters, where the articles may be pur¬ 
chased by the original owners for about three 
times the sum loaned on them. Many are the 
students who have found their unredeemed 
watches hanging in the window of second¬ 
hand dealers, and many the young cuisini- 
bres who have passed longingly the shop 
where a treasured necklace is held for sale 
by a greedy sister. There is one sad tale 
kept in the traditions of the Mont-de-pi6t^,. 
which shows vividly the character of this 
usurious traffic. 












































































































VICTIM OF THE MONT-DE-PIETi:. 


The Countess of N-, of the Faubourg 

St. Germain, had rescued from a life of mis¬ 
ery, tending toward a life of shame, a young 
girl, Antoinette. She gave Antoinette em¬ 
ployment in her household, married her to 
an honest porter of the neighborhood, and 
showed her many other marks of peculiar 
kindness. One day she gave her a rich and 
rare rohe, which she herself had worn. The 
girl guarded the present with a pious ten¬ 
derness, not daring even to wear it lest she 
soil it. She assured her mistress that she 
would always treasure it as a family trophy. 
But one day the kind countess fell ill, and 
soon died. Antoinette’s heart was nearly 
broken, and she clung more closely than 
ever to the rohe. Being obliged to seek 
other employment, she took, with her hus¬ 
band, a little room on the fifth floor of a 
house occupied by the poorest sort'of people, 
and there continued her life of humble in¬ 
dustry. One evening, on returning to her 
room, slie found stretched out before her 
door the body of a woman. The stranger 
was aroused, and explained that she lived 
on the floor above; that she had a sick hus¬ 
band and several children,* that she had 


gone out to get her pay for a little sewing 
in order to save her family from starvation; 
that the party had put her off till the next 
day, and that, on returning, she had fallen 
from exhaustion at Antoinette’s door. The 
latter assisted the poor sufferer to her apart¬ 
ment, and found a most pitiful state of 
things. Then she returned and got some 
food for the famished wretches. But that 
was not all. Remembering the kindness 
which had rescued her from a fate even 
worse, she determined to raise some money 
for the unfortunates. All her little savings 
were in the care of a small banker of the 
neighborhood. Thither she hastened the 
next morning, only to learn that the banker 
had absconded the day before, with all the 
funds in his possession. This was a serious 
blow to the poor woman, less on her own 
account than on that of her more wretched 
neighbor. But one resort remained. She 
took down the precious robe, looked at it 
tenderly, and said, You are not alive, dear 
lady, but your robe may yet relieve the 
needy.” The Mont-de-pi6t6 loaned her six¬ 
teen francs on it, and this sum was given to 
her i^oor neighbor. 
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But in the course of time Antoinette her¬ 
self met misfortune. Her husband was one 
day brought home in a horribly mutilated 
state: he had been run over by a heavily 
loaded wagon, and nearly killed. The next 
day he died, and left Antoinette with four 
small children, and no money. She strug¬ 
gled along for a short time, always intend¬ 
ing to redeem the robe, when she found her¬ 
self compelled to take her child in her arms 
and on the street. A cruel police officer 
comes along, arrests her, and sends her to 
prison. At the expiration of her term she 
emerges with sixteen francs which she had 
hoarded, and witli her thoughts, as before, 
faithfully on the robe. Passing along the 
street, at a villainous shop what should 
she see suspended for sale but the robe it¬ 
self! Half frantic, she rushed into the 
store, threw down her sixteen ffiancs, and 
cried out, “ That is my robe—give it to me; 
here are your sixteen francs V’ The mer¬ 
chant smiled. Not so hist, my good 
woman,’’ said he; I have been offered fifty 
francs for that robe ,* it is a very rare piece, 
and I will not sell it for less than sixty 
francs.” Antoinette uttered a cry of an¬ 
guish—Sixty francs! that is three napo¬ 
leons, and I have less than one. Ob, my 
God 1”—rushed to the door, and fell on the 
threshold—dead. 

The sale begins. Behind a little platform 
stand two auctioneers, supplementing each 
other, and furtlier back the clerks sit at 
their desks. The first auctioneer throws 
down a bundle of linen. The women grasp 
it, tear it o^ien, chattering meanwhile like 
magpies, and shout out a bid or two. “ Five 
francs!” Five fi-ancs and one-half!” “Six 
francs!” “The linen is thin, worn, and 
soiled.” “I don’t want it at any price.” 
“ Seven francs!” “ Give us something bet¬ 

ter.” “ Not till this is gone.” “ Get out, 
you blackguard!” “This won’t sell for a 
sou.” “ Seven francs—no more ?” “ Seven 
francs!” “ Going—seven francs!” “ Adjug^y 
The successful bidder passes up her seven 
francs, rolls up the wares, and tosses the 
bundle over her shoulder to the partner 
who takes care of it. Thus goes on, day 
after day, one great branch of Parisian 
trade. 

Besides the three main establishments, 
there are twenty-four branches distributed 
throughout the city, or, in general, one to 
each arrondissement. They are all under one 
administration, and report to the general 
office. But few of the branches, however, 
have an auction department. In most cases 
they are only authorized to receive goods in 
pawn, and then to forward them to the chief 
store-house, where alone they may be re¬ 
deemed. There is another class of dealers 
who receive goods on their own valuation, 
and run their risk—not a very great risk— 
of pawning them in turn for a little more 


at the Mont-de-pi6t6. They are obliged to 
take them to the Mont-de-pi6t6 to avoid a 
technical infraction of the law against pawn¬ 
brokers, though of course their traffic is a 
substantial violation of it. Finally, there is 
a third class who make a business of buying 
up reconnaissances^ or receipts for articles 
pawned. Taking advantage of those who 
begin to despair of ever redeeming their arti¬ 
cles, these wretches offer them a slight pre¬ 
mium on their receipts, and thus gain the 
right to redeem at a small price goods which 
they can sell for thi’ee times as much. This 
is one of the most painful features or conse¬ 
quences of the Mont-de-pi<5td system. The 
surrender of n reconnaissance a trifling mat¬ 
ter in itself, but it often implies a sacrifice 
which no amount of money can measure. 

The Mont-de-pi6t6 is made the innocent 
accessory in two species of fraud. One is 
the reception of stolen goods, and the other 
is the reception of bankrupt stock. The 
former is comparatively rare, owing to the 
precautions taken, and the risk incurred by 
the thief. The other is more successfully 
liracticed : at certain seasons, when failures 
are more common, the business attains start¬ 
ling proportions. The first resort of a small 
trader, when he sees failure staring him in 
the face, is to get as much of his x>roperty 
as possible in the Mont-de-pi6t6 before the 
crash comes, so as to diminish the amount 
which may be seized for his creditors. If 
the officials at the Mont-de-pi(St6 do not know 
the person, they can only suspect; and they 
generally do suspect one who brings an un¬ 
usual quantity of new goods. Their safe¬ 
guards are two rules: one forbids the issuing 
of more than two receij)ts to one person on 
the same day; the other requires the publi¬ 
cation in a bulletin of lists of new goods 
which have been pawned. Thus the bauk- 
rupt can not dispose of a very great quantity 
of his goods if his creditors are%harp. The 
last rule was only adopted last spring, and 
was called forth by an astounding increase 
in the sort of business described. 

It remains only to speak of the success 
with which the Mont-de-pi6t6 fulfills its 
mission. This will be esteemed great or lit¬ 
tle according as it compares with one’s ex¬ 
pectations ; but it would be wrong to sup¬ 
pose that the pious purpose of the enterprise 
has been observed in all its original purity. 
On the contrary, the administration of its af- 
faii-s is essentially secular and selfish. The 
positions which it affords are scrambled for, 
and enter, into political calculations, as thor¬ 
oughly as those of any other branch of the 
service, and it pays large dividends. The 
estimates on articles submitted are shame¬ 
fully low, and, in fact, would make the most 
usurious pawnbroker blush. But the Mont- 
de-pi4t<S offers absolute security to its pa¬ 
trons, and having a monopoly of business and 
an intelligible system which never varies, it 
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renders, on the whole, a service which ought 
not to he underrated. It is a great institu¬ 
tion, which might he improved, hut which 
is already a vast improvement on the system 
which it superseded. 





SONG OF THE PALM. 

Wild in its nature, as it were a token 
Bom of the sunshine and the stars and sea 
Grand as a passion, felt, but never spoken; 

Lonely and proud and free. 

For when the Maker set its cro^^^l of beauty. 

And for its home spread out the torrid ring. 
Assigning unto each its place and duty. 

He made the Palm a king. 

So when in reverie I look and listen. 

Half dream-like floats within my passive mind. 
Why in the sun its branches gleam and glisten. 
And harp-wise beat the wind; 

Why, when the sea-waves, heralding their tidings. 
Come roaring on the shore with crests of down. 
In grave acceptance of their sad confidings 
It bows its stately crowm; 

Why in the death-like calms of night and morning 
Its quiverii% spears of green are never still. 

But ever tremble, as at solemn warning 
^ A human heart may thrill; 

And also why it stands in lonely places. 

By the red desert or the sad sea-shore; 

Or haunts the jungle, or the mountain graces 
Where eagles proudly soar. 

It is a sense of kingly isolation. 

Of royal beauty and enchanting grace, 
Proclaiming from the earliest creation 
The power and pride of race. 

Which has almost imbued it with a spirit. 

And made it sentient, although still a tree. 

With dim perception that it might inherit 
An immortality. 

The lines of kinship thus so near converging. 

It is not strange, O heart of mine, that I, 

While stars were shining and old ocean surging, 
Should intercept a sigh. 

It fell a-sighing when the faint wind, dying, 

Had kissed the tropic night a fond adieu. 

The starry cross on her warm bosom lying 
Within the southern view. 


And when the crescent moon, the west descending, 
Drew o’er her face the curtain of the sea. 

In the rapt silence, eager senses lending. 

Low came the sigh to me. 

Life of my life! How can I ever render 
The full sweet meaning sadly thus conveyed— 

The full sad meaning, heart-breakingly tender, 

That through the cadence strayed ? 

0 that the priestess, who with magic lyre 
Sang last the South, ere death gave her to Fame, 
Had, hearing, fanned her fierce poetic fire • 

Into “baptismal flame!” 

That he, who, by the far Egyptian river— 

The pilgrim worshipful from western shores— 
Caught the grand inspiration which forever 
The sunlight round it pours. 

Again had listened, and again revealing 
The intertropic summer of the soul. 

Had made translation, redolent with feeling. 

Beyond my poor control! 

When the wild North wind, by the sun enchanted, 
Seeks the fair South, as lover beauty’s shrine. 

It bears the moaning of the sorrow-haunted. 

Gloomy, storm-beaten Pine. 

The waves of ocean catch the miserere. 

Far wafted seaward from the wintry main; 

They roll it on o’er reaches vast and dreary 
With infinite refrain, 

Until on coral shores, where endless summer 
Hangs golden banners round her queenly throne, 
The Palm infolds the weary spirit roamer 
With low, responsive moan. 

The sea-grape hears it, and the lush banana. 

In the sweet indolence of their repose; 

The frangipanni, like a crowned sultana; 

The passion-flow’r, and rose; 

And the fierce tiger in his darksome lair. 

Deep hid away beneath the bamboo-tree; 

All the wild habitants of earth and air. 

And of the sleeping sea. 

It throws a spell of silence so inthralling. 

So breathless and intense and mystical. 

Not the deep hush of skies when stars are falling 
Can fill the soul so full. 

A death in life! A calm so deep and brooding 
It floods the heart with an ecstatic pain; 
Brimming with joy, yet fearfully foreboding 
The dreadful hurricane. 

Fail love! fly happiness! yield all things mortal! 

Fate, with the living, hath my small lot cast 
To dwell beside thee. Palm! Beyond death’s portal. 
Guard well my sleep at last! ^ 

For I do love thee with a true-love passion. 

Morn, noon, and night thou art forever grand. 
Type of a glory God alone may fashion 
Within the Summer Land. 

Sigh not, O Palm! Fear not the final hour. 

Full oft have lain within thy gracious shade, 
Rose-crowned with garlands as from heavenly bower. 
Fair forms of dusk displayed. 

Than which nor Paradise can boast more fair. 

Nor can celestial bliss perfected be 
Without thy beauty. Thou shalt not despair 
Of an eternity! 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 





MARY QUEEN OF SOOTS.* 


F all unsolved problems of history there is 
none more perplexing, none more seem¬ 
ingly insoluble, than that afforded by the ca¬ 
reer and character of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Time has done nothing to detract from the 
peculiar witchery of her cliarms, or the ro¬ 
mantic interest which attaches to her strange 
iidventures. Her admirers are as enthusi¬ 
astic three centuries removed from her as 
were those who fell beneath the peculiar 
spell of her presence — a spell which few 
were ever able wholly to resist. The con¬ 
troversy which waged about her while she 
lived continues as hot, and almost as bitter, 
over her grave. History can come no near¬ 
er a verdict than could her own contempo- 

* The numerous portraits ascribed to this princess 
are as various and dissimilar as the circumstances of 
her life, and have excited almost as much doubt and 
controversy as the disputed points of her history, agree¬ 
ing only in representing her as eminently beautiful. 

The picture which has furnished the plate before us 
has been preserved with the greatest care from time 
immemorial in the mansion of Dalmahoy, the princi¬ 
pal seat in Scotland of the Earl of*Morton. On the 
upper part of it is inscribed, “Mary Queen of Scots: 
said to have been painted during her confinement in 
Lochleyen Castleand the earl who at present pos¬ 
sesses it states that, according to a tradition in his 
lordship’s family, it was once the property of George 
Douglas, the liberator of Mary, and that it passed from 
him to his eminent relation, James, fourth Earl of 
Morton, with whose posterity it remains to the present 
day. 


raries. Its only answer, like theirs, 
is. We can not agree. 

This controversy is not a purely 
personal one; if it had been, it 
would have been neither so bitter 
nor so prolonged. In the sixteenth 
century the Reformation was a bat¬ 
tle, sometimes theological, some¬ 
times diplomatic, sometimes mili¬ 
tary; but, under Luther, Coligni, 
and Walsingham, ahvaj^s a battle. 
The era of Mary’s life was the 
March mouth of the world’s his¬ 
tory, in which summer and winter 
contended for the mastery. In 
England the reformed religion, de¬ 
spite the check it received from 
Bloody Mary, had become the dom¬ 
inant religion of the state; but 
Romo still held the allegiance of 
a large minority of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s subjects, and did not give 
over the hope of recovering the 
lost jewel of the seas” till the de¬ 
struction of the Spanish Armada 
in 1588. In France Romo con¬ 
trolled the court, but not the na¬ 
tion ; nor did Protestants abandon 
all hope of redeeming the birth¬ 
place of Calvin and Farel until 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
in 1572. Scotland, midway between these 
two contending kingdoms, was their battle¬ 
ground. French and English, Catholic and 
Protestant, struggled in a bitter war of ex¬ 
termination to possess her—a war which only 
ceased with the death of both Queen Mary 
and Queen Elizabeth, .and the accession of 
James to the throne of the united kingdom. 

Mary was at once French and Catholic. 
Her most intimate advisers were always 
French; French literature afforded her fa¬ 
vorite recreation ; French habits were, as far 
as possible, domesticated in her Scotch court ; 
and the French language was almost uni¬ 
formly employed by her in her confidential 
correspondence. And with all her fickleness, 
her attachment to her Church never wa¬ 
vered. Strive hard as she might to imitate 
the example of her unconscionable mother- 
in-law, Catherine de’Medici, and hold an even 
balance between the contending religions till 
the time came to strike for victory, she nev¬ 
er could be otherwise than a partisan—al¬ 
ways a devoted, tliough never a blind one. 
Thus while she lived it was the interest of 
one faction to destroy and of the other to de¬ 
fend her. Since her death it has been equal¬ 
ly the interest of Roman Catholics to canon¬ 
ize her as a martyred saint, and of Protest¬ 
ants to justify the sentence which con¬ 
demned her to the block. 
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Thus the difficulties which beset any at¬ 
tempt to tell correctly the fetory of her ca¬ 
reer, or analyze aright her character, are very 
great. The student of history finds no im¬ 
partial witnesses; few in her own time who 
are not ready to tell and to believe about her 
the most barefaced lies which will iiromote 
their own party. During her life she was 
calumniated and eulogized with equal au¬ 
dacity. Since her death the same curiously 
contradictory estimates of her character have 
been vigorously maintained—by those, too, 
who have not their judgment impaired by 
the prejudices which environed her. On 
the one hand, we are assured that she was 
“ the most amiable of women f the upright 
queen, the noble and true woman, the faith¬ 
ful spouse, and aftectionate mother‘‘ the 
poor martyred queenthe helpless victim 
of fraud and forcean illustrious victim 
of state-craft,” whose kindly spirit in pros¬ 
perity and matchless heroism in misfortune” 
award her “ the most prominent place in the 
annals of her sex.” On the other, we are as¬ 
sured, by men equally competent to judge, 
that she was “ a spoiled beauty;” “ the her¬ 
oine of an adulterous melodrame;” “ the vic¬ 
tim of a blind, imperious passion;” an apt 
scholar” in ‘‘ the profound dissimulation of 
that school of which Catherine de’ Medici 
was the chief instructor;” ‘‘a bad woman, 
disguised in the livery of a martyr,” having 
a proud heart, a crafty wit, and indurate 
mind against God and His truth ;” “ a bold, 
unscrupulous, ambitious woman,” with “the 
panther's nature—gTaceful, beautiful, ma¬ 
lignant, untamable.” 

Endeavoring to keep clear of the dust of 
this famous controversy, we propose in this 
article to give the reader—as far as may be 
done in the compass of a few pages—the 
benefit of that light which modern research 
among old manuscripts and court records 
and long-buried correspondence has thrown 
upon this uever-to-be-settled problem of his¬ 
tory.* _ 

^ Mr. Fronde, in his History of England, writes al¬ 
most as a public prosecutor of the Scottish queen, and 
sometimes sacrifices historical accuracy to dramatic 
effect Mr. James Meline, in his Mary Queen of Scots 
and her latest English Historian, assails Froudc very 
bitterly, and shows him to be inaccurate in some mi¬ 
nor details; but his own intense partisanship unfits 
him for the office of a critic, and he entirely fails in his 
endeavor to neutralize the general effect of Fronde’s 
narrative. Mr. Hosack is an Edinburgh barrister, and 
in his Mary Queen of Scots and her Accttsers writes 
in such a vein as would befit him were he indeed 
earning a lawyer’s fee by a lawyer’s service. For a 
brief, but it must be confessed somewhat partisan, 
account of Mary and her times the reader can find 
nothing better than MacKenzie’s History of Scot¬ 
land, which is a model compendium of history, as 
graphic as it is concise; and for a full and painstak¬ 
ing, but somewhat heavy narrative, covering the same 
ground, he will find nothing so reliable and so impar¬ 
tial as Burton’s History of Scotland, which even Hos¬ 
ack praises. It is perhaps proper to add that our 
statements in this article are not taken at second hand 
from any of these historians; but that we have verified 


August 19, 1561. A fog such as might 
have served the purpose of a i^ortrait for 
Dickens’s famous opening chapter in Bleak 
House. “ The thickest mist and most 
drenching rain men remembered ever to 
have seen.” A fog so thick that the very 
cannon in the harbor boom with a muffled 
sound, and the peal of bells fi’om the Edin¬ 
burgh churches sounds ominously, as if it 
rang out the funeral knell of the young 
queen. Such is the day that greets French 
Mary when she lands on Scottish shores. 
Better far for her had not this fog hid her 
squadron from the watchful eyes of her roy¬ 
al cousin. Better that she had fallen then 
into the hands of Queen Elizabeth than to 
have become her wretched prisoner seven 
years later, shorn of that good name which 
is woman’s chief protection — always and 
every where her best “safe-conduct.” 

French Mary we have called her — for 
French she really was, though Scotch in 
birth. She had made her bed on deck when 
she embarked at Calais, and had lain there 
all night, watching the receding shore till 
the darkness wholly veiled it, and rising 
with the morning dawn to get a farewell 
glimpse of her beloved France before sepa¬ 
rating from it forever. French she was in 
heart and sympathy, and by her mother’s 
blood, and, with all her disguises, never dis¬ 
guised that from herself or others. If she 
were, indeed, a saintly queen, she did not 
come of a family which was prolific in 
saints. Her paternal grandmother was that 
English Margaret whose unwomanly lust 
was not even hid beneath a womanly re¬ 
serve—“an ignorant, deceitful,low-minded, 
odious womandrying her widow’s tears 
in three months to marry the handsome Earl 
of Angus ; divorcing him after two years to 
marry her paramour, Stewart of Avondale; 
and in nine or ten years later seeking a new 
divorce that she might return to her first 
love; as treacherous to her nation as to her 
husbands; selling information and herself 
to the English government, and for poor 
wages too; and at the last paying the pen¬ 
alty all traitors pay in universal neglect and 
contempt. This Margaret’s son, James V., 
was Mary’s father, of whom we can say 
nothing worse than that he was a genuine 


them—as far as our American libraries permit—by an 
examination of the original sources. Neither Buchan¬ 
an nor Knox is of the slightest value in the investi¬ 
gation of this historical problem, and Hume is little 
better. Miss Strickland sees the whole story through 
the atmosphere of a tender and charitable woman’s 
sympathies. Tytler and Robertson both contain valua¬ 
ble documents. The chief authorities, however, for 
an original investigation are, Keith, w’ho gives the 
original documents in extenso—whose history is, in¬ 
deed, little else than a running commentary on them; 
Mary Stitart’s Letters, of which there are one or two 
editions, both in French and English; and Howell’s 
State Trials, which contain in full the depositions 
and confessions of those who, under the direction of 
Bothwell, actually perpetrated the murder of Darnley. 
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Stuart, and nothing better than that he was 
perhai)S the best of them. Vigorous in ex¬ 
ecution, hut yacillatiug in purpose ; brave, 
but both false and fickle; condescending to 
the people, yet as one who has contempt for 
them; of good understanding, but of degen¬ 
erate morals; rebelling against the control 
of the Scottish nobility, only to resign him¬ 
self into the hands of the Roman Catholic 
churchmen — he died at the last broken¬ 
hearted, because on the eve of battle desert¬ 
ed by his rebellious army. 

Mary Queen of Scots, his only legitimate 
child, inherited from him the tlirone, and 
with it a sorry idea of the sacredness of the 
marriage tie. It is significant of the credi¬ 
bility of contemi)oraneous history that this 
man, who maintained a Scotch harem with 
four noble wives, and left half a dozen ille¬ 
gitimate children of rank, besides no man 
knows how many unknown bastards, should 
bo written down as the most exemplary and 
virtuous of monarchs. 

By her father Mary was a Stuart; on her 
mother’s side she belonged to the Lorraines 
of France—a family as unscrupulous as it 
was daring. It was her uncle, the chival¬ 
rous Duke of Guise, who, coming one day 
upon a congregation of Protestants, met for 
worship, and opening fire upon them, when 
the poor, unarmed martyrs broke through 
the roof, ordered his soldiers to bring them 
down with their shot, ^‘as one brings down 
pigeons,” his lady looking on and hugely en¬ 
joying the exciting sport. It was her other 
uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, whom Pius 
V. nicknamed the Ultramontane Pope,” and 
who signalized his devotion to the Church 
by holding at one time no less than fourteen 
sees, bishoprics, and abbeys, and managing 
with great economy to live very comfortably 
on the paltry income of 300,000 francs which 
they annually brought him. ‘^He is not 
much beloved,” says a contemporary; ‘‘he 
is far from truthful, naturally deceitful and 
covetous, hut full ofreligionJ’ The sister of 
these Lorraines, Mary of Guise, the mother 
of Mary Queen of Scots, has been scarcely 
less bitterly condemned and no less highly 
eulogized than her daughter. On the whole, 
there is perhaps no better estimate of her 
character than that of Robertson: “Mary 
of Guise possessed the same bold and aspir¬ 
ing spirit which distinguished her family; 
but in her it was softened by the female 
character, and accompanied with great tem¬ 
per and address.” 

This was the “martyred queen’s” lineage. 
Her education was even less adapted to de¬ 
velop saintly qualities. Probably about the 
last person in the world who would be 
chosen to educate a saint would be Cathe¬ 
rine de’ Medici of infamous memory. And 
Catherine de’ Medici was Mary’s custodian. 
This woman, who deliberately debauched 
her own sons that she might better manage 


them, was not, we may imagine, overscru- 
pulous in her coiinsels to the young girl 
who was her most dreaded and hated rival. 
Probably the last school whore one would 
choose to send a susceptible maiden to learn 
lessons of purity would be the court of 
France in the sixteenth century. And it 
was in the court of France Mary spent the 
most susceptible years of her life—^ffom six 
to nineteen. Certainly the last custodians 
of the conscience which a modern would 
choose would be those Jesuit fathers—^Vas- 
quez, Escobar, Mendoza, for example—who 
did not hesitate to defend by their casuistry, 
and under color of religion, fraud, forgery, 
falsehood, murder; and whoso teachings, be¬ 
fore they were counteracted by the protests 
of such believers as Pascal, and such heretics 
as Luther, brought forth their fruit in the 
assassination of William of Orange and of 
Coligni, and in the wholesale massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. And it was these fathers, 
and their apt disciple the Cardinal of Lor¬ 
raine, who were the keepers of Mary’s con¬ 
science. 

A virtuous queen she may have been— 
ingenuous she certainly was not. An apt 
scholar in this school of Jesuitism she ear¬ 
ly proved herself to be, not unworthy her 
birth and costly education. Landing at 
Leith in the year 1561, she is a charming 
young widow of nineteen. Three years be¬ 
fore she had married Francis II. of France. 
And never a blush of secret shame mantled 
her maiden cheek when she signed the treaty 
which the Scotch commissioners brought her 
for the purpose of guarding the independence 
of the nation, jealous of foreign interference; 
never a hint from which shrewd di^ilomates 
could guess that fifteen days before she had 
signed away the kingdom to the crown of 
France, annulling beforehand whatever sol¬ 
emn promise to the contrary she might make 
to her own most beloved and trusting sub¬ 
jects. So young, so fair, and yet so false! 

It is a turbulent kingdom that greets fair 
Mary with its rude but nevertheless cordial 
welcome. It has had enough of regencies, 
and hopes for incoming peace with the com¬ 
ing of the sovereign to her throne—peafee 
that no sovereign could give the distracted 
nation. Diplomacy has secured the court 
to the French and Catholic faction. The 
wooing of Henry VHI. has been more like 
an attempt at rape than like a courtship, 
and has neither inspired affection nor awak¬ 
ened fear. But the Reformation has secured 
already the suffrages of the people, and the 
era when kings and courts really reign has 
already passed for the Anglo-Saxon race—a 
fact the Stuarts will never comprehend. Be¬ 
tween court and people stand a “turbulent 
and treacherous nobility,” not troubled over¬ 
much with religion of any sort, but so far 
Protestant as this, that they will never suf¬ 
fer the estates and the political power with 
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which the Reformation has endowed them to 
pass into the hands of the ecclesiastics again. 
To hold an even balance between these con- 
jlicting interests requires rare statesman¬ 
ship, and a rare statesman is happily at 
Mary’s side to do it. 

In all the controversies in which James 
Stuart, Earl of Murray, was subsequently in¬ 
volved, with all the accusations heaped upon 
him by those who could defend the sister 
only by defaming the half-brother, it is no¬ 
ticeable that his chastity never was im¬ 
pugned, and his ability never denied. He 
was either a great statesman or a consum¬ 
mate politician. Which, we shall leave the 
course of this narrative to indicate. Under 
his administration three years pass, on the 
whole, happily and i^eacefully away. Even 
sturdy and surly old John Knox relents a 
little in Mary’s presence, and half retracts 
his Blast of the Trumpet against the mon¬ 
strous Regimen of Women. The attempt to 
])rohibit her private mass proves a lail- 
ure. The old Scotch divines rebuke the 
French fashions—masquerades, dancing sa¬ 
tyrs, unseemly coquet-ries, wherein the queen 
and her ladies robe themselves in male at¬ 
tire, leading now and then to some public 
scandals; hut the people are, for the most 
part, as deaf as the court to their exhorta¬ 
tions. The court has promised sacredly to pre¬ 
serve unimpaired Protestant Mth and wor¬ 
ship, and no Protestant can ask more. Per¬ 
secutions cease. There are no more black 
lists,” or French invasions, or hideous human 
bonfires. No one imbued with the spirit of 
modern liberalism can complain that Mary 
demands for herself the same privilege which 
she accords to her subjects—‘Hhat of wor¬ 
shiping God according to her own creed.” 
One would like to think sincere all her prot¬ 
estations that she has no thought of intro¬ 
ducing again the religion of Rome, and re¬ 
lighting the fires of persecution which so 
lately illumined the streets of Edinburgh 
with their hideous glare. But her Protest¬ 
ant subjects put not overmuch faith in them. 
Was it strange ? James’s legacy to his king¬ 
dom was a “ black list” of between three and 
four hundred heretics, persons of property 
and wealth, who had been singled out to he 
cut off by a sort of Bartholomew massacre at 
a blow. No wonder they were suspicious of 
the daughter. John Knox, surrendering to 
Mary of Guise twenty years before, on pledge 
of no other penalty than exx)atriation, had 
X)aid for his untimely confidence by two 
years in the French galleys. It would have 
been strange had he not learned at the oars 
the meaning at least of one text—“ Put not 
your trust in princes.” Let charity believe 
that Mary Queen of Scots was honest in her 
liberalism : let it not wonder that the Prot¬ 
estant leaders were suspicious of it. “No 
faith is to be kept with heretics,” had al¬ 
ready passed into a Jesuit proverb. 


So lohg, at all events, as James, Earl of 
MuiTay, is at the head of the government 
there is no danger, for he is a stanch Prot¬ 
estant, and not a Bothwell nor an Earl of Ai*- 
ran to he used by men more dinning than 
himself. So the nation rests in tolerable 
peace, trusting in Miu-ray rather than in 
Mjiry, and sufiering her mass, though al¬ 
ways under protest, so long as she suffers 
herself to he guided by his counsels. But 
of this kind of comiiromise the Holy Mother 
Church is always impatient. And though 
there is no papal legate at the court of Edm- 
hurgh, Rome does not lack for envoys— 
shrewd ones, too. Of these the chief is an 
Italian, David Rizzio.* He enters her serv¬ 
ice as a musician soon after she goes to Scot¬ 
land ; is promoted to the office of valet de 
chamhre; becomes her inivate secretary; 
conducts all her private and secret corre- 
si)ondeuce; becomes eventually the jiower 
behind the throne greater than the throne it¬ 
self, usurping the very government. Chief 
we have called him, yet is he not alone. 
The court of Scotland has her representa¬ 
tives iu foreign courts, as befits her dignity; 
hut her true representatives are unknown 
to courtly fame—Chesein in France, Yaxley 
in the Netherlands, Ranlet in the Low Coun¬ 
tries. So there is an outer and inner court. 
My lord James, Earl of Murray, is, indeed, the 
queen’s Prime Minister; hut this unknown 
adventurer from Piedmont—unknown be¬ 
cause he succeeds best while he hides his 
office, as his designs—is virtually her secre¬ 
tary for the foreign affaii’s, and is her most 
confidential adviser. 

The Earl of Murray must he dismissed. 
No easy task, surely, hut one that art can 
accomplish. Who so fitting to come be¬ 
tween sister and brother as a husband ? 
Queen Mary shall be married. It is time 
she laid off her widow’s weeds. And who 
so fitting a spouse as my lord Darn ley—the 
only one who, when Elizabeth dies, can com- 
X)ete with Mary for the throne of England ? 

So my lord Darnley and Mary Queen of 
Scots are brought together. They meet in 
Wemyss Castle, by the Firth of Forth. It is 
a clear case of “ love at first sight.” Royal 
husbands not a few have been x^roposed for 
Mary’s hand; hut nothing more is heard of 
them. “ He is the handsomest and best-pro¬ 
portioned long man,” says Mary, “I have 
ever seen.” Every thing goes as Rizzio and 
the papal court would have it. The Prot- 


* “ There is now no doubt whatever,” says Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie, “ that he was a papal agent in the pay and 
confidence of the Vatican, and in constant correspond¬ 
ence with his employers on the banks of the Tiber.” 
Mr. MacKenzie does not give his authority, and we 
are not able to find any documentary confirmation of 
his statement. Papal envoys of this sort, however, 
are not accustomed to leave their commissions on file, 
or their correspondence in the national archives. The 
evidence of his character is chiefly if not wholly cir¬ 
cumstantial. 
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QUEEN KLIZAUKTU. 


ftfitaiit interest takes fire, for Darnley is a 
Catholic. It is not less furious in England 
than in Scotland; for the nation has little 
hope now that Queen Elizabeth will ever 
take a husband, and in absence of her heirs 
the throne of the united kingdom will fall 
into the hands of this Catholic couple. The 
French faction are only less furious; for this 
marriage will unite, as it does forever, the 
crowns of England and of Scotland, and for¬ 
ever dispel the dream of French and Scottish 
alliance. Mary’s Paris friends “ are in a mar¬ 
velous agony for the news of the marriage 
of the Scottish queen with Lord Darnley,” 
and, if report be true, when they hear of it, 
spend the night in vain weeping. 

Queen Elizabeth, who has been playing 
fast and loose, with fair promises and fickle 
performance, finds herself no match for the 
cunning Italian. Her own kingdom is 
threatened with faction, and rumors of 
Catholic rebellion, to unseat her and place 
her rival and cousin on the empty throne, 
lill the court and the nation with perplexi¬ 
ty. She indignantly summons Darnley back 


again, and gets for answer that he has 
no mind to return.” ^‘I find myself,” he 
says, shortly and almost contemptuously, 
very well where I am, and so I purpose to 
keep me.” My lord Murray sees the end of 
all this from the beginning. Neither Mary’s 
tears nor Mary’s threats, and she uses both 
with a woman’s consummate skill, can wring 
from him an approval of the marriage. 

But all his affectionately earnest protests 
are powerless to hinder it. Opposition is 
only fuel to the flame. Marry she will, 
though all the world opposes. Love, blincl 
as it always is said to be, for the ignobh^ 
Darnley, revenge on Elizabeth, whom Mary 
cordially hates, and who hates her as cor¬ 
dially, and ambition—the ambition to make 
good her claim to the English throne, which 
since she was a girl eighteen years old she 
has never ceased to nourish—all push her 
on to this destructive marriage. And Meph- 
istopheles is at her side to remove eveiy 
obstacle and clear the way. It is Rizzh) 
who arranges for the first meeting between 
Mary and Darnley. It is Rizzio who affects 
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LORD DARNLEY. 


sncli lildng for the young lord that he shares 
his bed wi th him. It is Ri zzio who promises 
to seciu’e the pope’s dispensation—for Mary 
and Daruley are cousins. It is Rizzio who, 
while negotiations are still pending, and the 
envoy is yet on his way to the court of Rome, 
fits up a private room in the palace, where 
the marriage ceremony, which the Church 
pronounces void, is clandestinely performed. 
For the papal benediction is needed, it ap¬ 
pears, not to hallow the marriage tie, but 
only to give it respectability before the pub¬ 
lic. Elizabeth might as well spare her di¬ 
plomacy, since all is virtually settled. Riz¬ 
zio has not exceeded his instructions. There 
are no delays at the court of Rome. Fast as 
wind and wave can carry him comes back 
the messenger with the promised dispensa¬ 
tion. The marriage, already performed in 
secret, is repeated in public. It takes place 
on the 29th of July, 1565. Queen Mary, as 
though some secret consciousness hung over 
her of the sorrows on which she is entering, 
wears at the marriage altar her mourning 
dress of black velvet. It is a gloomy cere¬ 
mony. When the herald proclaims in the 
streets of Edinburgh that Henry, Earl ot 
Ross and Albany, is hereafter King of Scot¬ 
land, the crowd receive the proclamation in 
suUen silence. Even the money distributed 
in profusion among them awakens no enthu¬ 
siasm. Only one voice cries, God save his 
Grace.” It is the voice of Darnley’s father. 

My lord the Earl of Murray has tried dis¬ 


suasion. It has failed. He has 
tried wile against wile, has planned 
to abduct Lord Daruley and send 
him back to the Queen of England. 
But the rough Scotchman is no 
match in craft for the cunning 
Italian. This fruitless conspira¬ 
cy has only incensed the queen 
against him. His honest portrait¬ 
ure of the poor fool with whom 
Queen Mary is so infatuated has 
awakened all her womanly indig¬ 
nation. The court is no longer 
safe. Rumors are rife of plans for 
his assassination. True or false, 
they are probable enough to make 
him avoid Rizzio and Darnley. 
The queen summons him to court, 
and oliers him a safe-conduct. But 
Protestants have learned to look 
with suspicion on safe - conducts 
proffered by Roman Catholic 
princes. Murray is conveniently 
sick, and can not come. Sentence 
of outlawry is pronounced against 
him. All the hate of a hot wom¬ 
an’s heart is aroused; hatred the 
more malignant because it was un¬ 
natural.” Revenge is sweeter than 
ambition. ^‘I would rather lose 
my crown than not be revenged 
upon him,” she is heard to say. 
He calls to arms. The interest of the Prot¬ 
estant religion is his battle-cry. But there 
are few responses. He dispatches messen¬ 
gers to Queen Elizabeth for the help she has 
long since promised. She hesitates, delays, 
falters. Mary knows no delay. She takes 
the field in person. Lord Darnley rides at 
her side. He is clad in gilt armor, she in 
steel bonnet and corslet, with pistols at her 
saddle-bow and pistols in her hand. In Au¬ 
gust the standard of rebellion was raised. 
In October Murray and his few retainers arc 
flying across the border into England.’*" 
Mephistopheles no l,pnger conceals his 
purpose. Mass is no longer confined to the 
queen’s private chapel. The retainers of 
Darnley’s father go openly to the Catholic 
service. The General Assembly have passed 
a resolution that the sovereign is not exempt 
from the law of the land, and that the re¬ 
formed service take the place of the mass 
in the royal chapel. This is Rizzio’s answer 
to their demand. Negotiations are opened 
with Pope Pius V. and Philip of Spain. One 
promises soldiers, twelve thousand men j the 
other sends money, twenty thousand crowns. 

* How far Murray’s rebellion was in the interest of 
Protestantism, and how far instigated hy a selfish am¬ 
bition, it is diflicult to tell. It is a significant fact that 
Castelnau, the French embassador, interceded with 
Mary for the rebels, telling her that they only sought 
what was conceded to the Huguenots of France, per¬ 
mission to follow in peace their own religious observ¬ 
ance. Burton, iv. 286. And this is but seven years 
before the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
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The Catholic powers of Europe have at i 
length settled their political controversies, | 
and joined in a secret league for the extir - 1 
pation of heresy by tire and sword; a league | 
of which that Alva was the founder whose 
estimate of Protestantism was summed up 
in the epigrammatic saying, One salmon 
is worth a multitude of frogs a league of 
which the outcome was the Inquisition in 
Holland, and the massacre of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew in France. That Mary was in hearty 
sympathy with this league is undoubted; 
that she was actually a party to it is both 
asserted and denied by men behind the 
scenes who had every opportunity to know. 
That a vigorous attempt was to be made to 
re-establish the Catholic faith and worship 
is certain. Her Most Catholic Majesty as¬ 
sures her subjects that in any event the 
religion of the realm shall not be interfered 
with. At the same time she writes to Pius 
V. to congratulate him on the victories al¬ 
ready gained, and to insjiire him with hopes 
of victories yet to come: With the help of 
God and his Holiness,” she says, “ she will 
yet leap over the wall.” The reformed cler¬ 
gy are in daily dread. The preachers look 
daily to have their lives taken from them,” 
writes Randolph to Cecil. He who reads 
the history of the bloody reign of Catholic 
Mary of England, just preceding, can not 
pronounce the fears unfounded. 

The Italian singer is no longer a power 
behind the throne. He sits upon it. The 
public papers and the public coins are first 
issued in the name of Henry and Mary; then 
in the name of Mary and Henry; then the 
public seal is given to Rizzio, and with his 
own hand he signs and stamps the official 
papers for the king. There is no access to 
Mary but through Rizzio: he who would 
gain the ear of the one must buy the favor 
of the other. Honor after honor is heaped 
upon him. The poor strolling minstrel out¬ 
vies in wealth the richest noble of hereditary 
rank and hereditary estates. It is no secret 
that Murray is to be attainted, and his lands 
given to this Italian adventurer. He who 
cringed in his poverty bears his prosperity 
with intolerable haughtiness. He rebukes 
the queen herself with sharp insolence. She 
bears it with greater patience than do her 
nobles. Wise advisers counsel him to be 
cautious. Secure in his royal mistress’s fa¬ 
vor, he makes little of the advice. He is 
frequently closeted with her late at night. 
The king himself finds the door barred— 
David admitted, himself shut out. Whis¬ 
pers such as no true woman can afford to suf¬ 
fer circulate freely, and Mary suffers them; 
ugly stories, aptly illustrated by the saying 
of a later day, that King James the Sixth’s 
title to be called the modern Solomon was, 
doubtless, that he was the son of David, who 
performed upon the harp.” 

History does not justify these scandals. 
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Neither can it justify the queen who suffered 
them. David Rizzio was not a man to en¬ 
tertain x>assion or to inspire it. His power 
over Mary was not that wffiich love gives. 
It was that of a Jesuit father over an obe¬ 
dient child. To Mary, Rizzio was the pope, 
whose benediction ho carried with him, 
whose secret envoy he was. 

But no husband in such an issue is apt to 
weigh and cons nicely, least of all such 
a man as Darnley. “ Handsome long man” 
he may have been; but he earned all his 
merits in his face and figure. Stop! we do 
him an injustice: he was a dextrous horse¬ 
man, fond of the hunt, a good shot, skillful 
in the somewhat boisterous sports of his day 
and country, but that is all. For the rest, 
he was vain, egotistical, insolent, imperious; 
a man of strong passions, ot unbridled lust, 
and of weak brains—“a vicious and pre¬ 
sumptuous fool.” As if nature had not en¬ 
dowed him with vices great and virtues 
small enough, he incites the one and weak¬ 
ens the other by copious draughts of aqua 
coinposita—Anglicey Scotch whisky. Worst 
of all in Mary’s eyes, he is the constant com¬ 
panion of the most dissolute and degraded 
women. In fact, despite his royalty, it was 
not easy for him to secure the companion¬ 
ship of any other. So gradually coldness 
springs up between Mary and her handsome 
husband—coldness growing into estrange¬ 
ment, estrangement growing into open and 
bitter quarrels. She abides him with diffi¬ 
culty ; speaks of him, if the diplomatic cor¬ 
respondence of the day can be trusted, in 
terms such that it can not for modesty, nor 
with the honor of a queen, be reported what 
she said of him.” Say what she might, she 
could not say worse than the truth. Brute 
that he is, he stops just short of actual vio¬ 
lence in his treatment of her. His insolence 
grows so intolerable that his very father 
grows weary of it, and leaves the court. In¬ 
triguing nobles easily play the part of lago 
to one who was in heart any thing but an 
Othello. A jealous husband and an unscru¬ 
pulous nobility make a dangerous foe; and 
yet David sleeps secure. 

It is Saturday night, March 9,1566. Queen 
Mary is in her boudoir in the Plolyrood Pal¬ 
ace. Supper is laid upon the table. Two 
or three friends, among them Murray’s loose 
sister, the Countess of Argyle, are with her. 
Rizzio is there, of course. The company are 
in high glee, and Rizzio most gleeful of 
them all. The Parliament has been con¬ 
vened. The Catholic bishops and abbots 
have taken their seats in it once more. 
Mary has promised to do some good “ anent 
the auld religion,” and the first day’s work 
promises well. By her personal presence 
she has carried, on this eventful Saturday, 
the bill for the attainder of Murray, despite 
great reasoning and opposition.” Murray’s 
large estates are ripe to drop into David’s 
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oiitstretclied palm. All goes weU, and no 
one dreams of fhe mine prepared and ready 
for explosion. 

Suddenly Darn ley enters through a secret 
door which leads from his own room helow, 
an nnexpeclfcd and unwelcome visitor. Ho 
throws himself by Mary’s side, and salutes 
her with a kiss. At the same moment the 
tapestry is thrown hack. It discloses the 
gaunt and ghostly visage of Lord Ruthven. 
He has risen from a sick-bed to consummate 
this cruel crime, and looks more like a ghost 
than like a man. The queen demands the 
meaning of tlio intrusion. Darnley, awed 
by her mien, mutters heneatli his breath, 
“Ce n’est rien”—‘‘it is nothing.” Riith- 
veu, unawed, cries for Rizzio to come forth. 
The meaning of his words is unmistakable. 
The queen, brave but defenseless, springs to 
her feet and instinctively throws lierself be¬ 
fore the Italian. The craven Italian as in¬ 
stinctively casts himself behind her. Her 
companions, recovering from their astonish¬ 
ment, make at Ruthven to thrust him out. 
Ill that instant his confederates appear. The 
room is filled with armed men. One holds a 
pistol to Mary’s breast. A second seizes the 
wretched Italian. He clings convulsively 
to .Mary’s dress. Faldonside bends back 
his little finger till he shrieks with pain 
and lets go his hold. Darnley, with a cow¬ 
ard’s courage, only looks on. A rope is flung 
about Rizzio’s body—the rope that had been 
provided to hang him with. He is dragged 


from the room, catching hopelessly’ at Mary’s 
bed as he passes it. His last words are a cry 
for help borne back from the anteroom. 

“Madame, madame! save me, save me! 
Justice! I am a dead man!” Then a cry 
for mercy—“ Spare my life!” 

It was meant to keep him till morning, try 
him, and hang him with at least some forms 
of law. But a disturbance is heard in the 
court-yard helow. 

There is a fear of rescue. In the m616e 
George Douglas has snatched the king’s dag¬ 
ger from Darnley’s scabbard. He i)lunges it 
into the unhapi)y Italian’s side, with the 
words, “This is from the king.” “A mo¬ 
ment more and the whole fierce crew were 
on him, like hounds upon a mangled wolf.” 
The next morning fifty-six wounds were 
counted on his person. 

The assassins have the grace to spill no 
blood in the queen’s presence. She is slow 
to believe what her own heart tells her. She 
is not the woman to sit and repine when hope 
is left; and if Rizzio be living she has hope 
of rescue. She sends a maid to ascertain 
what has become of him. The maid brings 
back the dreadful tidings—he is dead. “I 
have seen him myself,” she says. It was 
afterward remembered against the unhappy 
queen that with strange fortitude she dried 
her eyes, saying, with marvelous calmness, 
“No more tears—I will think upon a re¬ 
venge.” It was remembered, too, that in 
the fever of that terrible moment she ut- 
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tered ominous words to her brutal but cow-1 
ard husband. I 

“ You have taken your last of me, and your , 
farewell,’’ she said. ‘‘ I shall never rest till 
I give you as sorrowful heart as I have at i 
this present.”* 

If this be only a meaningless burst of i)as- j 
sion, it soon subsides. If it is a deliberate , 
resolve, it is quickly covered. This woman j 
is either the most forgiving of Christians, or . 
the most consummate of actors. Her resent¬ 
ment has apparently faded before the day 
has dawned. Her palace is guarded. There 
is neither access nor egress except by per¬ 
mission of the conspirators. The provost ! 
guard of Edinburgh comes once to her re¬ 
lief. Darnley shouts from the window that | 
all is done by his order, and the guard goes 
home again. Murray suddenly makes his 
appearance—the Murray whom, on that fa¬ 
tal Saturday, Mary was striving to attaint. 
She throws herself into his arms, almost with 
the words of Mary of old to Jesus, ‘‘ If thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died.” 
The Murray whom her subsequent defenders 
have accused of participating in this murder 
lay not under her suspicion of it, that is cer¬ 
tain. No contemporary charged him with 
it. If guilty, he had the consummate state¬ 
craft to reap all the advantage and shun all 
the odium of the crime. But he came of a : 
family of adepts in state-craft. 

Sunday and Monday the queen gives all! 
her energies to regaining her lost crown and ; 
sceptre. She is all smiles. Few men are 
able to resist her blandishments. Darnley 
is not one of them. He would fain make her 
believe that he had nothing to do with the 
assassination. She succeeds in making him 
believe that she believes him. Cozened into 
the unnatural league by jealousy of Rizzio, 
he is coaxed out of it by the assurances of 
Mary, and by some pity left for the wife so 
soon to be a mother. At the same time she 
promises the assassins a free iiardon. They 
are suspicious of her x)romise; but they can 
not well refuse to receive it. A bond is drawn 
up for her to sign. Darnley gives it to her 
Monday evening. He reports that it is sat¬ 
isfactory, and that it will bo returned with 
her signature in the morning. 

But in the morning the palace is empty. 
In the dead of night the king and queen have 
crept out together through the wine-vaults 
to the broken tombs and demolished sepul¬ 
chres in the ruined Abbey of Holyrood; and 
so, with a twenty-mile mad gallop acanss the 
country through the bright moonlight, have* 
lied to the gates of Dunbar. 


* Meline calls in question another threat reported by 
Fronde to have been uttered at the same time, yet, by 
his own quotation, sustains Fronde’s interpretation. 
But this more significant threat even Meline does not 
call in question, except in the general way in which i 
he accounts as questionable whatever makes against I 
his client. | 


The confederates send post-haste for the 
pardon—a bootless errand. Instead there 
comes the news that the queen has sum¬ 
moned an army to her standard; that it has 
answered the royal* messengers; that it is 
marching on Edinburgh. The murder ot 
Rizzio lias shocked the moral sense of the na¬ 
tion—the act less than the brutal doing of it. 
Knox, indeed, dechu’es it ‘‘a just act, and 
most worthy of all praise;” but not even 
Knox can breast the universal storm of exe- 
^ cration. In a week’s time the queen is back 
I in Holyrood again, and the whole crew of 
I murderers is flying across the border into 
hospitable England — hospitable in every 
such juncture to Scottish traitors. 

In flying to Dunbar Castle Mary fled to the 
dangerous protection of the Earl of Bothwell. 
Bold to audacity, with the grossness but the 
chivalry of a border rufliaiqwith the vices 
I but the graces bred of a Continental educa¬ 
tion, a man of notorious gallantry—a glo- 
I rious, rash, and hazardous young man”—the 
I Earl of Bothwell aflords a fair historical il- 
! lustration of the sort of character which was 
I born of ancient feudalism, and died with it 
I —a character invested by song and story 
I with a romance which ruthless history re- 
; fuses to accord. To Mary, the devout Cath- 
j olic, his one pre-eminent vice was a flerce 
hatred of all ecclesiastics, which gave the 
name of Protestant to one who, indifferent 
to all religion, feared neither God, man, nor 
the devil. . To Mary, the Stuart and the Lor¬ 
raine, he possessed one pre-eminent virtue, 
a loyal devotion to his quqen, which stood 
him in the stead of religious faith—a lojuilty 
from which neither fear of foes nor blandish¬ 
ments of friends could ever swerve him. The 
Earl of Bothwell had been the first to at¬ 
tempt, ill vain, his queen’s rescue from Holy- 
rood on the night of Rizzio’s murder. He 
was the first to fly with his retainers to Dun¬ 
bar Castle to avenge her wrong. And he 
rode triumphantly at her side when she en¬ 
tered again the city from which a week be¬ 
fore she had been a fugitive. 

The Earl of Bothwell and the family of 
which Darnley came were old foes. Mary’s 
favor to the earl boded but ill to the husband, 
and he knew it. Vainly by new treachery 
he sought to retain the royal favor whicli 
treachery had purchased. Ho publicly de¬ 
clared before the council that he had never 
counseled, commanded, consented to, assist¬ 
ed, or approved the murder of Rizzio.” His 
words wore taken’down in writing, and pub¬ 
lished at the market crosses of every town 
in Scotland. He denounced accomplice after 
accomplice, four at least being high-born 
gentlemen whoso complicity never would 
have been suspected but for his treachery. 
Tlio conspirators replied by producing a 
bond which he had signed in common with 
the rest for this cruel business, and pro¬ 
claimed him a common liar throughout both 
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kingdoms. At the first the queen seems 
really to have forgiven Darnley. In a will 
made just after Kizzio’s death she bequeathed 
him many jewels, and, last of all, their mar¬ 
riage ring. But this revelation of his double 
treachery filled her with loathing, as well it 
might. With all her faults, Mary Stuart was 
never treacherous to her friends; and this 
double traitor she first despised, then hated 
—hated the more because lie was her hus¬ 
band. Cast ofi* by the court, there were none 
left to do him reverence. He wandered about 
the country with the mark of Cain upon him; 
execrated alike by Catholic and Protestant; 
unrecognized by any nobleman ,* despised by 
the common people ; shorn of even the sem¬ 
blance of royalty; unconsnlted bn any pub¬ 
lic business; finding but sorry recreation in 
his old-time sport, the liunt; exiled from all 
reputable society, but without the poor priv¬ 
ilege of exiliug'himself from the land whose 
malediction rested so heavily upon him. He 
might, indeed, have returned to England: 
but just across the border his co-conspira- 
tors were watching with deadly hate for an 
opportunity of revenge. 

It begins to be hinted that Mary is very 
weary of her liandsome long man,” as well 
she may be, and would fain be rid of him. 
A mysterious messenger is sent, no one 
knows certainly whither, but it is rumored 
to Rome, to confer with the pope on the pos¬ 
sibility of procuring a separation. A letter 
to Elizabeth speaks of some secret service 
in which her assistance is wanted. The pos¬ 
sibility of a divorce is openly discussed be¬ 
tween the queen and Bothwell. But only 
consanguinity is good Catholic ground of 
separation, and Mary will do nothing to af¬ 
fect the rights of her infant son just born. 
Plans for Darnley^s assassination are even 
hinted at in her presence, to which the queen 
responds in a mild remonstrance that may 
mean yes or no, as the hearer pleases to take 
it.* 

Rumors no less prejudicial to the queen’s 
honor follow close on the heels of these. 
Bothwell is thought to be more than mere 
minister of state to her. More she certain¬ 
ly is than queen to him. 

It is the misfortune of Mary’s life that sto¬ 
ries against which a fair reputation should 
be a sufficient defense stick to her like burs 
to a shaggy coat; stories of unwomanly in¬ 
timacy first with Chastelar, then with Rizzio, 


* Burton, iv. 161. Meline, p. 124, quotes the queen’s 
reply to the suggestion of assassination as follows: 
“ I wull that you do nothing through which any spot 
may be laid on my honor or conscience; and there¬ 
fore I pray you rather let the matter be in the state 
that it is, abiding till God of his goodness put remedy 
thereto.” The reader may judge for himself whether 
this answer is the indignant response of a pure woman 
who vehemently spurns the dark suggestion of her hus¬ 
band’s murder, or the non-committal reply of a shrewd 
woman willing to wink at the crime so long as she is 
not made responsible for it. 


now with Bothwell. She is certainly care¬ 
less, if she be not criminal. Of her aifection 
for her new lieutenant-general she makes 
no concealment. Once he is wounded in a 
skirmish. She rides twenty miles across the 
country, comparatively unattended, to sit by 
his sick-bed, and then pllops as madly back 
again—an unqueenly if not an unwomanly 
act. At least so thinks John Knox and the 
straiter sect of the Covenanters. 

The gulf between Darnley and the queen 
grows daily wider. The young inince is 
christened. His father is not at the chris¬ 
tening; whether for want of welcome or 
for want of inclination no one very well 
knows. One after another the murderers 
of Rizzio are forgiven, their oftense forgot¬ 
ten ; but Daruley’s punishment grows great¬ 
er as theirs grows less. Pardon is besouglit 
by Hiintly, by Maitland, by Bothwell for 
Morton. The significant promise is made 
to the queen that if she will consent to 
pardon Morton and his companions in exile, 
means may be found to obtain a divorce be¬ 
tween her and her husband.”* There is but 
one divorce possible that shall preserve the 
legitimacy of the son—the husband’s death. 
No explanation is offered or asked for. None 
is needed. On the 24th of December Mor¬ 
ton’s pardon is signed. On the same day 
Darnley disappears ffiom Stirling Castle. 

Mr. Hosack wonders why. And yet Mr. 
Hosack himself gives the deed drawn on 
that same month by the active tool of 
Bothwell,” signed by both master and man, 
as well as by Huntly, Argyle, and Maitland, 
for the assassination of the young fool and 
tyrant.” Fool, indeed, the wretched Darn- 
ley was; but not so great a fool as to be 
quite ignorant of the meaning of Morton’s 
pardon. The saipe kingdom could not safe¬ 
ly hold the betrayer and the betrayed. 

Almost at the same time the queen re¬ 
stores the consistorial jurisdiction of the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, 
which had been abolished by the Conven¬ 
tion of the States in 1560. The General As¬ 
sembly of the Kirk protest in vain against 
this stretch of imperial authority. A com¬ 
plaisant court is needed by Bothwell, a 
Catholic court too, and Mary creates it. 
The Countess of Bothwell is a Catholic, and 
she and her husband are within the prohib¬ 
ited degrees of consanguinity. In less than 
six months this court has decreed a divorce 
between them. 

Meanwhile Darnley is taken sick. Poison, 
says Madam Rumor. But Madam Rumor 
brings forth no evidence to sustain her 
charge. Small-pox, says the queen. Small¬ 
pox let us believe it. He lies at Glasgow at 
the point of death. So long as he is at the 
point of death the queen suffers him to lie. 
It is unfortunate for her rei)utation that she. 


* Hosack, 160. 
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who cao ride twenty miles across the coun¬ 
try to visit the wounded Earl of Bothwell, 
can find no time to nurse her hushand in 
what men think to he his death-hour. At 
length the news of his convalescence comes 
to her ears. Then she hastens to his side. 

Two years, two short years, it is since this 
couple stood up in Holyrood chapel and were 
pronounced,hy the solemn rites of the Church, 
of twain one flesh. These two short years 
have wrought a great change in the “ young 
fool.” Remorse, shame, sufiering of soul and 
suffering of body, have been his teachers. 
He is thoroughly humbled; for the first time 
in his life contrite. He throws himself into 
his wife’s arms with unsuspicious confidence. 

“ I have done wrong; I confess it,” he 
cries; but others besides me have done 
wrong, and you have forgiven them, and I 
am but young. You have forgiven me oft¬ 
en, you may say; but may not a man of my 
age, for want of counsel, of which I am very 
destitute, fall twice or thrice, and yet rejient 
and learn from experience ? Whatever I 
have done wrong, forgive me; I will do so 
no more.” 

With all the love of which such a nature 
is capable poor Daruley loved his wife; a 
love that, purified by suffering, might have 
been redeemed and made worthy of a better 
woman. 

“ Take me back to you,” he cries; let 
me be your husband again, or may I never 
rise from this bed. Say that it shall be so. 
God knows I am punished for making my 
God of you—^for having no thought but of 
you.” 

It shall be so. The dead shall bury their 
dead. There shall be no separation. For 
the very purpose of this reconciliation Mary 
has come to Glasgow. 

She will love him and use him as her 
husband;” to this she pledges anew her 
troth, and gives him her hand upon it. Aud 
he is content. All that he has heard of the 
conspiracy against him ho reveals to her. 
His confidence is absolute. 

The first plan is to go to Craigmillar. But 
it is a lonely spot; Daruley objects; the 
queen yields; Edinburgh is substituted. On 
the 30th of January the royal couple reach 
the capital together. 

They do not go to the palace, but stop in 
the suburbs of the city, close to the city 
walls. Here a little house has been pre¬ 
pared for them. It belongs to Robert Bal¬ 
four, brother of the man who drew the deed 
for Darnley’s destruction. Darnley remon¬ 
strates. The queen easily overcomes his 
protests, if not his fears. It is not safe to 
take him to Holyrood,” she says: there is 
danger of contagion.” He acquiesce^. Yet 
some shadow of the dreadful future rests 
upon him. He suspects greatly, and yet he 
trusts. His resolution has been taken, and, 
come what may, he will adhere to it. 


“I will trust myself to her,” he says, 
“ though she cut my throat.” 

It must be confessed that the accommoda¬ 
tions were not royal. The house was small, 
old, inconvenient, half dismantled. Some 
tapestries were brought from Holyrood for 
its decoration, but they served only to sot 
off the intrinsic wretchedness of the abode 
which had been chosen for the royal paiil 
One door was taken from its hinges to cover 
the king’s bath-tub. Another, which led 
through the city walls, could not be locked. 
The key was gone. It had to be nailed up. 
The house was two stories in height, with 
two rooms in each story. A hallway sei>- 
arated them. On one side of this hallway 
was the kitchen, on the other Mary’s room. 
The servants’ quarters were over the first; 
Daruley’s chamber was over the second. 

Sunday night, February 9, Bastiat, one of 
the queen’s favorite servants, was to be mar¬ 
ried. There was to bo a masquerade at the 
palace. The queen had promised to be there. 
Ai^parently she had quite forgotten her en¬ 
gagement, for she also promised to spend 
that night with Darnley. In fact, she did 
not leave his bedside till after midnight. 

While she was engaged with him in con¬ 
versation, terrible prei^arations were going 
on in the room beneath her feet.* Gunpow¬ 
der was brought in bags to the garden in 
the rear of the house. It was then carried 
through the hall into Mary’s room. A cask 
had been provided to contain it; but the 
cask was too large to pass through the door, 
so the conspirators carried it in the original 
bags and poured it ui)on the floor. Both¬ 
well was in the room above keeping guard. 
The men blundered in the darkness. He 
was afraid they would be heard. Excusing 
himself, he stole down stairs, and in a fierce 
whisper bade them work more quietly. 

It was past midnight ere the prex)arations 
were comi^leted; then Bothwell’s servant 
came up into the king’s room on some pre¬ 
tense. The queen suddenly remembered 
her engagement at the palace, kissed her 
husband, bade him good-night, and depart¬ 
ed. As she left the room she said, as if by 
accident, It was just this time last year 
that Rizzio was slain.”t 


* The actual perpetrators of this crime (not the prin¬ 
cipals, who were never punished— i. e., hy human law 
—but their servants) were afterward examined. Their 
depositions and confessions have all been preserved, 
and substantially a^ee. It is from a careful examina¬ 
tion of these depositions this story is taken. Mr. Hosack 
endeavors to make out, from current rumors at the 
time, and from stories of the appearance of the house 
after the explosion, that the powder was placed in the 
cellar, and perhaps in mines under the walls. It is not 
very material, except that it indicates how hard it is to 
defend Mary from the crime, since it is necessary, for 
that purpose, to call in the rumors of the street to 
countervail the solemn testimony uttered under oath, 
and on the very eve of death, by those who knew^ and 
who hf^ no motive to conceal or to falsify, 
t So Fronde, on the authority of Calderwood. Me- 
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Every incident was remembered and re¬ 
called in after-examinations. The queeifs 
bed had stood just where the powder heap 
Avas laid. Mary chid the servant sharply 
for placing it there, and had its position 
changed. The hangings of the king^s bed 
were of handsome black velvet. The queen 
feared lest they be injured by the splashing 
of the royal bath, and had them taken down. 
She had a fine fur wrapper—a ‘‘ coverture 
of marten skins”—with her in the house. 
She gave particular directions to her serv¬ 
ants to have it taken away—according to 
one account, on the day before the murder; 
according to another, she sent a servant 
back for it after she had given Darnley 
good-night. If she had chanced to glance 
in at her room she might have seen the 
black powder heap waiting for the match. 
But she did not pause. The conspirators 
watched the gleaming of her attendants’ 
lanterns till they disappeared in the dark¬ 
ness. Then all was ready. 

The shadow that had rested darkly on 
Darnley’s spirit seemed to grow heavier. 
He was in no mood for sleex). His English 
prayer-book lay ox)en before him. The last 
that was known of Henry Darnley ho w'as 
reading the 55th Psalm : 

“ Hear my prayer, 0 God, and hide not thyself from 
my petition.... 

“My heart is disquieted within me, and the fear of 
death is fallen upon me. 

“ Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, and 
an horrible dread hath overwhelmed me.... 

“ It is not an open enemy that hath done me this dis¬ 
honor ; for then I could have borne it.... 

“ It was even thou, my companion, my guide, and 
mine own familiar friend.” 

How he came to his death was never cer¬ 
tainly known—only this much : a heavy 
‘‘ thud,” a lighting up of the heavens with a 
hoiTiblo glare, then a running to and fro of 
watchmen in the quiet streets, then the ring¬ 
ing of alarm-bells, then all the city roused 
with the horrible story of the king’s assassi¬ 
nation. All Edinburgh is awake—all save 
the two who have leiist right to sleep, the 
two who have ‘‘ murdered sleep.” Bothwell, 
roused from seeming slumber by a messen¬ 
ger with a frightened face who brings him 
word of the king’s assassination, springs 
from his bed, crying, Treason ! treason!” 
and starts out to investigate tlie crime. The 
queen, awakened from heavy slumber, re¬ 
ceives the news with composure. Men aft¬ 
erward observe that it does not impair her 
appetite, and that she eats her breaklast as 
(Xiiietly as though nothing had happened. 
It is difficult to believe, as her friends would 
have us do, that tlio self-possession which 
is found so remarkable was simply the pros¬ 
tration of despair.” The citizens of Edin- 

line doubts it. It is very difficult to ascertain with 
certainty the truth respecting the minute details of 
this horrible affair. But the main facts are ijnques- 
tionable. 


burgh, hastening to the scene of the terrible 
tragedy, find the house in the Kirk of Fields 
a ruin, the bodies of four of the servants 
buried in it, and the corpses of Darnley 
and his page forty yards from the scene of 
the explosion, unsinged by fire and unmark¬ 
ed by bruise. Certain women who lived 
near the spot declared that they overheard 
cries for mercy, as of one struggling for his 
life, before the explosion. It was believed 
at the time that Darnley’s susi)icions were 
aroused, i)erhaps by the queen’s manner, per¬ 
haps by noise in the room below; that, with 
his attendant, he attempted to make his 
escape; that he fled down the outer stair¬ 
case, was pursued, overtaken, strangled; that 
the train was already lighted, and that there 
was no time to carry back the bodies to the 
house which was to have been his grave; 
and that it was loft to bo surmised that he 
had perished in the explosion which ensued. 
Later investigations wrung from the perpe¬ 
trators of this crime the story of its commis¬ 
sion If their stories are to be believed, the 
plan was carried out without hiuderauce or 
suspicion, and the victim of a misplaced con¬ 
fidence died from the violence of the fall to 
the ground from the height to which he had 
been blown in the air. 

In the sixteenth century assassinations 
were sufficiently common to excite no re¬ 
mark. But the deep damnation of poor 
Darnloy’s taking off thrilled all Europe with 
horror. Letters from the court of England 
and from that of Spain were dispatched to 
Mary, urging her to take instant measures 
to bring the criminals to justice. All Scot¬ 
land was in a blaze of feverish excitement. 
Darnley’s vices were forgotten. His virtues 
were magnified, and imaginary ones were 
imputed to him. From an object of pity he 
became one of adoration. From a martyr 
the transition is always easy to a saint. 

And yet the government did nothing. 
Bothwell was sheriff of the county, liuiitly 
was chancellor, Argyle was the lord justice, 
Maitland was secretary: and these were all 
parties to the assassination. Indeed, there 
was scarcely a nobleman in the land who 
had not receivevl some intimation of Darn¬ 
ley’s approaching doom; and not one of 
them had cared to shelter him. Even Mur¬ 
ray is not free from suspicion of a guilty fore¬ 
knowledge of the horrid deed. The very 
fountains of justice were impure. The very 
men whose function it was to investigate 
and to punish were themselves the crimi¬ 
nals. No wonder nothing was done! Mary 
herself was well-nigh powerless. If she 
had been a woman of a different make, her 
helpless inaction would have siu'prised no 
one; but men could not but contrast her 
apathy now with her energetic measures 
when xioor Rizzio was slain. 

There were other strange and suspicious 
circumstances—some really significant, oth- 
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ers less so, but of which the x>opul5ice made 
ecxually great account. i 

Whoever fell under most grievous suspi¬ 
cion of the murder seemed surest of the 
royal favor. Archibald Betou, who kept the j 
keys of the Kirk-of-Field house, got the ^ 
rents of the vicarage of Dunlop. Durham, j 
Darnley’s porter, received a pension. Ma- | 
ry^s first private interview alter the dread- 1 
fill murder was with Both well. He took j 
charge of the bodies of the murdered men. 
They were buried privately. Even foreign 
embassadors were not permitted to see them, 
and curiosity balked increased suspicion. 
The clothes of Dariiley were given to Both- 
well. The tailor to whom they were sent 
to be altered said, significantly, that it was 
as it should be. “The clothes of the dead 
were always the right of the hangman,” he 
said. 

The suspicious which were at first mut¬ 
tered in secret began to be more loudly hint¬ 
ed. Anonymous placards, posted in the night, 
proclaimed Bothwell the murderer, and “ the 
queen an accessory.” Voices in the street 
repeated the accusation, though always un¬ 
der cover of the darkness. Rough jiortraits 
of the queen and Bothwell were nailed by 
night upon the door of the halls of justice. 
The government seemed far more anxious to 
discover the authors of these secret charges 
than the perpetrators of the murder. Every 
one who could draw and all who could write 
fair Avere examined. A reward had been 
offered on Tuesday morning of £2000 for 
the discovery of the murderers. Tliis much 
public opinion forced from the reluctant as¬ 
sassins. An anonymous accuser offered, if 
the money were deposited in some indifier- 
ent hands, and the queen’s servants, Joseph 
Rizzio and Bastiat, were arrested, to make 
good his accusation against them. But 
nothing came of it. The Earl of Bothwell 
rode through the streets armed to the teeth, 
and always guarded. It did not allay the 
public indignation that he rode on Darnley’s 
liorse. The rumors Avhich circulated so free¬ 
ly among the xiopulace gained a higlier cur¬ 
rency. De Silva, the Spanish embassador 
in Loudon, was convinced of Mary’s guilt. 
Melville, her best friend, was able to ofier 
but a sorry defense. The Archbishop of 
GHasgow wrote her from Paris that “ she her¬ 
self was greatly and Avrongly calumuit to be 
the motive principal of the Avhole, and all 
done by her order.” 

At length the pressure at homo became 
too strong to be resisted. The trial of Both- 
well was ordered. But the circumstances 
of the trial added fuel to the flame instead 
of extinguishing it. It was driven through 
with indecent haste. The shortest time the 
law allowed Avas suffered to intervene be¬ 
tween the summoning of the court and the 
fore-ordained acquittal. Queen Elizabeth 
herself sent, but in A'ain, to supplicate delay 


and a more decent regard to public opinion. 
The streets of Edinburgh Avere lull of the 
armed retainers of BotliAvell. The queen, 
lest there be public disturbance, forbade 
Darnley’s father from bringing more than 
six servants Avith him, and he durst not ap¬ 
pear to prosecute. The principal witness 
the author of the anonymous placards—Avas 
made to understand that if he made his ap¬ 
pearance he would be arrested for treason. 
The indictment Avas irregular. It charged 
the murder as perpetrated on the night ot 
the 9th. The explosion had not taken place 
till the morning of the 10th. The prisoner 
was acquitted—by the verdict of part of the 
court, by the silence of the rest. The elfect 
' of this acquittance on the public mind re- 
1 ceived illustration in a rude caricature found 
jiosted on the city AA^alls just after the trial. 

I It represented BotliAvell as a frightened hare 
surrounded by a ring of hounds. Mary Stu¬ 
art, as a mermaid croAvned, Avas lashing off 
' the pursuing hounds Avith a huntsman’s 
' thong. The very boys played the drama in 
! their sports. The murder and the trial aawc 
' both performed, but Avith a different issue. 
The boy BotliAvell Avas convicted, and hanged 
in such good earnest that if it had not been 
for the interference of the by-standers ho 
Avould have been killed. 

A ncAV scandal began to be bruited about, 
that Mary and the Earl of Botlnvell Avere to 
be married—married AAdiile the stain of her 
husband’s blood Avas still upon him. The 
friends of the queen treated it as a shame¬ 
ful calumny. Even the enemies of the queen 
Avere sIoav to believe it. Elizabeth heard 
the rumor Avith a scornful incredulity. But 
it gained constantly in strength. Mary’s fa- 
Amr for Bothwell Avas no secret. Twelve 
days after the murder she Avas rexiorted to 
bo feasting and gaming with him at Seton. 
One, two, three castles she gave to him. He 
Avas her most confidential adviser—her- con¬ 
stant, her inseparable companion. She Ava.s 
not suffered to remain in ignorance of the 
liopular feeling. Lord Herrios, it AA^as said, 
on his bended knees, besought her not to 
think of this disastrous match. Murray said 
little; but neither the threats of BotliAvell 
nor the blandishments of the queen could 
Avin him oA^er to it. Sir James Melville, 
bringing with him a letter from representa¬ 
tives of the English Catholics, added his dis¬ 
suasions. 

The public sentiment Avas too strong to bo 
audaciouslj^ breasted. Sorry was the abor¬ 
tive attempt to evade it. 

It is less than a fortnight after the mur¬ 
derer’s trial. The queen is returning to 
Edinburgh from a visit to her infant son. 
She has a guard of some three hundred 
horsemen under Lord Huntlj". The Earl of 
Bothwell meets her on the road with more 
than double the number. Lord Huntly has 
had some intimation of what is intended, 
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and has declared that he will die rather than 
suffer the dishonor of having seemed to be¬ 
tray his queen. Swords are di’awn, and a 
stout resistance prepared for. But Mary 
will have no bloodshed. Bothwell takes her 
bridle-rein, and leads her without obsta¬ 
cle, impediment, clamor, or resistance” to 
Dunbar Castle. Was ever rape so gently 
wrought? Did ever a chaste queen sacri¬ 
fice so much so cheerfully to save the blood 
of her loving subjects ? 

For upward of a week Queen Mary shares 
Dunbar Castle with Bothwell. Meanwhile, 
through the court which she has created, 
the divorce of Bothwell is passed with un¬ 
seemly haste. It takes just eight days for 
the Catholic court to i)art asunder those 
whom God hath joined together. On the 7th 
of May the decree of divorce is declared. On 
the 8th it is publicly proclaimed that Mary 
is to be married to the divorced husband. 
Even Mr. Hosack admits that it can not be 
denied that the conduct of the Queen of 
Scots at this period of her history is open to 
grave suspicion!” We should think not. 
Few widows dispense with their weeds in 
less than a twelvemonth’s time. Mary gives 
her hand in marriage to the murderer of her 
husband in a little over three months after 
the fearful tragedy of his death. Surely this 
is carrying quite too far the indulgent tem¬ 
per” for which her eulogist praises her so 
highly. 

Mary seems to have thought so herself. 
Her chief occupation in Dimbar Castle .would 
appear to have been the composition of a 
letter to the French court—a letter in which 
she vainly strives to answer the indictment 
of her own conscience. 

The Earl of Bothwell—so the letter runs 
—had been of all the Scottish nobles most 
faithful in his loyalty and most abundant in 
his services both to her mother and herself. 
At first she was, indeed, filled with indigna¬ 
tion at the abduction, and reproached him 
for his audacity. In reply he implored her 
to attribute his conduct to the ardor of his 
affection. He at the same time, and to her 
amazement, laid before her a bond signed by 
the chief nobility, commending his claims to 
her hand, and promising to sustain them. 
In vain she waited for succor. No one came 
to her deliverance. Her audacious lover as¬ 
sumed a bolder tone, and pressed his court¬ 
ship with more vigorous importunities. She 
refiected on his services, his devotion, the 
unwillingness of our people” to receive a 
foreigner, their equal reluctance to suffer 
their queeu to remain unmarried; she re¬ 
flected that the realm was divided by fac¬ 
tions, and needed a master; she was wearied 
and almost broken; could not rule subjects 
so fierce and fractious; and so, since she 
must marry, at some time, some one in the 
realm, and since—(but let her state the rea¬ 
sons of her course in her own quaint words) 


“of our awin subjectsthair was nane, either 
for the reputation of lies hous or for the wor¬ 
thiness of himself, alsweill in wisdome, val- 
yeantness, as in all other gude qualities, to be 
preferrit or zit comparit to him quhome we 
have takiu, we wer content to accomode 
ourself, with the consent oure haiUe estattes, 
quha, as is befoir said, had alreddie declarit 
thair contentationis.’”^ 

As to the haste of the marriage, what is to 
be done had best be quickly done; and as to 
the Earl of Bothwell’s previous marriage, he 
has been already divorced for “ lawful causes 
of consanguinitie, and others relevant.” 

This is Mary’s answer to the indictment 
of her own times and of subsequent history. 
Let her have the full benefit of her defense. 

If Mary really thinks “our people” de¬ 
mand this marriage, she is quickly disa¬ 
bused. The flagrant iniquity of this triple 
crime blows the smouldering indignation of 
the Scotch—always sensitive on points of 
national honor—into a hot flame. The king¬ 
dom beats to arms. My lord has need of all 
his energies, and my lady of all her arts. If 
Mary ever wished to escape from her guilty 
paramour, she has no desire to escape from 
her guilty husband. They are surrounded 
at Borthwick Castle. Bothwell flees under 
cover of the night. Mary follows him in 
male attire. It is slow work gathering re¬ 
cruits about a cause so shameless. How¬ 
ever, a few retainers are at length got to¬ 
gether. Bothwell and the queen advance 
on Edinburgh. The lords come out to meet 
them. As to the bond they signed for this 
shameful marriage, it is but waste paper. 
On the 15th of June—;just one month after 
the marriage—the opposing forces meet on 
Carberry Hill, six miles from the Scottish 
capital. 

But not to fight. There must be a cause, 
or there can be no true courage; and the re¬ 
tainers of this guilty couple have no appe¬ 
tite for fighting. Not the spear-heads of 
their foes, but the indignation of Christen¬ 
dom, and their own consciences, they fear to 
meet. All day long the two ai'mies stand 
eying one another; my lord and lady afraid 
to ventiu'e a battle, the nobles in no haste to 
do so. Some vain attempts at negotiation 
consume the time. Bothwell repeats his 
offer to refute all accusation against him by 
single combat. His challenge is quickly 
accepted, but the queen will not hear of it. 
Meanwhile her soldiers get about some casks 
of wine, and attack them right valiantly— 
the only attack they have any fancy for. 
The queen in vain endeavors to spur up 
their courage. At first in couples, then in 
little companies, they stroll away, and are 


* Keith, ii. 598. This sentence is a conclusive an¬ 
swer to the suggestion—which even Hosack dares not 
press—that the queen was induced by actual violence 
to become the wife of Bothwell. It is not thus a 
woman writes of one w’ho has \iolated her person. 
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gooe. By nightfall only a little body-guard 
is left. The negotiations still continue, the 
lords nothing loath to conquer without blood¬ 
shed. At last it comes to this: that the Earl 
of Bothwell shall be permitted to dej)art in 
peace. Five minutes of parting conference 
are permitted to them. Wliat was said no 
one knows; the contradictory gossip of the 
day is but poor material for authentic his¬ 
tory. They are seen to shake hands; they 
are believed to exchange pledges of eternal 
fidelity. Then he mounts horse and gallops 
away. She never sees him again. 

Two years of pirate life on the high seas, 
eight years of prison life in the castle of 
Mahno, completed the career of the ‘‘glori¬ 
ous, rash, and hazardous young man.’^ He 
died at the last, on the coast of Denmark, of 
hard drinking. In the little parish church 
of Faareveile the sacristan still points out to 
the curious tourist the spot where the bones 
of Bothwell are interred. 

Mary was escorted by the nobles to Edin¬ 
burgh, in name a queen, in fact a prisoner; 
past the blackened ruins of Kirk-of-Field, 
with the confederate banner borne before 
her—the figure of a dead man lying under 
a tree, with a child upon its knees at the 
corpse’s side, crying out, “Judge and re¬ 
venge my cause, O Lord V’ So, through the 
incoming twilight, surrounded by a howl¬ 
ing mob, who greet her with fierce cries of 
“ Burn the whore!” “ Burn the murderess of 


her husband!” she enters for the last time 
the streets of the city which, in the fog of 
that August morning six years before, wel¬ 
comed her with the booming of cannon, the 
peal of merry bells, and the glad shouts of an 
exultant multitude. 

A royal captive is always a perplexity. 
The lords are perplexed what to do with 
Mary. “ She would be content to be turned 
adrift with Bothwell in a boat upon the 
ocean, to go where the fates might carry 
them.” So, at least. Madam Rumor report¬ 
ed. To some there seemed no better solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty than just this turning 
adrift of the wretched queen. Others de¬ 
manded her swift execution. Scotch Pres¬ 
byterianism is more strong for justice than 
tender for mercy; and Scotch Presbyterian¬ 
ism demanded blood for blood. Yet others 
proposed her deposition and the coronation 
of her infant son; and others her release and 
restoration to a titular sovereignty, with ad¬ 
equate securities—if any securities could be 
adequate—for the future. While the dis¬ 
cussion was still hot, and no settlement 
seemed near at hand, Mary suddenly solved 
the problem herself. She had been confined 
a prisoner in Lochleven Castle. She won 
over the attendant, a lad of seventeen. The 
keeper of the castle, for greater security, 
kept the key always with him. At supper 
it lay upon the table by his side. One night 
the page in waiting dropped a napkin, seem- 
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iugly by chance, upon it. When he took up 
the napkin he took up the key too. In twen¬ 
ty minutes Mary was making her way, as 
fast as stout arms and brave hearts could 
row, across the lake. Again a call to arms; 
again two armies in battle aiTay. This time 
there shall be, can be, no negotiations. It is 
life against life. For Mary, if defeated, there 
is little hope of mercy; for the lords, if she 
is victorious, there is absolutely none. But 
she is not victorious. From the day of 
Darnley’s murder, as the Duke of Norfolk 
bitterly declared ui)on the scaffold, whither 
his infatuation for the enchantress carried 
him, nothing that any body goeth about 
for her, or that she goeth about for herself, 
prospereth.” There is a short, sharp, deci¬ 
sive engagement. Murray leads the lords’ 
troops; Mary in person watches her own. 
She sees the rout in a dismay that changes 
to desx)air. Her own courage, never before 
broken, fails at last, and tlie Scottish queen 
flees like a frightened hare, knowing no rest 
till she has actually crossed the Scottish 
border, and entered the domain of her royal 
rival, the Queen of England. 

Queen Elizabeth readily gave Mary a ref¬ 
uge from her pursuers. Whether she would 
not lend men and money to reinstate the 
royal fugitive upon her throne was long un¬ 
certain. Her most intimate advisers d id not 
know her mind. Probably Elizabeth did not 
know it herself. 

On one point, however, she was resolute: 
she would have no fellowshii) with Mary so 
long as the dreadful suspicion of complicity 
in her husband’s murder rested on her. She 
would not even see her face. At length, 
after an immense amount of deceptive diplo¬ 
macy, a commission was appointed, nomi¬ 
nally to investigate the charges of Mary 
against her rebellious lords, really to inves¬ 
tigate the charges of the lords against their 
queen. 

Before this commission Murray represent¬ 
ed the Scottish government. At first he laid 
the guilt of the murder on Bothwell alone, 
and defended the insurrection only as one 
against the infamous, ambitious, and tyran¬ 
nical earl. But as the trial proceeded ho 
changed his ground. He hesitated, procras¬ 
tinated, faltered. At length he openly 
charged his sister with the murder of her 
husband. And he iwoduced, in confirmation 
of this charge, the since famous ^‘casket 
letters.” Of their discovery he told this 
story: 

The Earl of Bothwell—so said Lord Mur¬ 
ray, and so said the lords he represented— 
fleeing from Edinburgh, sent back a confi¬ 
dential messenger to the castle to bring 
hence a silver casket from a certain drawer. 
James Balfour—that Balfour who drew the 
deed for Darnley’s murder—had received 
the captaincy of the castle as the price of his 
crime. He delivered the casket; he at the 


same time sent the lords a hint of the fact. 
The messenger was intercepted and the cask¬ 
et seized. It was about a foot long, silver 
overlaid with gold, and bore the letter “ F” 
engraved upon it, the initial of Mary’s first 
husband, Francis II. This casket, with its 
contents, is the witness Murray summons 
before the English commission against the 
Scottish queen. It contains eight letters 
and twelve sonnets. They are in the French 
language. They appear to be iu Mary’s 
handwriting. Among the commissioners 
are more than one of Mary’s friends, one of 
them that Duke of Norfolk who subsequently 
attests the strength of his attachment by the 
sacrifice of his life. If there is a forgery, 
their utmost scrutiny is unable to detect it.* 
Of these letters one gives a full account of 
Mary’s interview with Darnley at Glasgow; 
of his unsuspicious confidence; of her own 
mournful sense of shame and guilt. Anoth¬ 
er advises the earl when and where to ab¬ 
duct her, and cautions him to come with 
force sufficient to overcome all resistance. 
All breathe the language of passionate devo¬ 
tion, with here and there a flash of fierce 
jealousy. They are true to nature, but to 
a lost, though not a shameless one. Their 
language is that of a once noble but now 
ruined woman unveiling her heart’s secrets 
in unsuspecting confidence. If forged, the 
forger was a consummate master of his 
art. True or false, they are equally remark¬ 
able as contributions to the language of pas¬ 
sion. 

Mary denounced them as forgeries. She 
demanded to see the originals. Elizabeth 
granted the reasonableness of the demand, 
but never complied with it. She demanded 
to fixee her accusers. Elizabeth half prom¬ 
ised that she should do so, but never fulfilled 
the pledge. The commission broke up with¬ 
out a verdict. Elizabeth had no interest to 
press for either acquittal or conviction. Miu- 
ray was glad to return to his regency. Mary 
alone had any reason to demand the com¬ 
pletion of the investigation; and Mary 
seemed content to let the accusation and the 
denial go forth to the world together. 

So the matter ended. The casket letters 
disappeared as mysteriously as they came. 
For an investigation of their genuineness 
we have only “translations, or translations 
of translations.” Rumor says that James 
VI. subsequently destroyed them out of re¬ 
gard to his mother’s memory. Whether they 
were the work of Mary’s pen, or whether 
they were the production of some astute and 
cunning forger whom the lords employed to 
complete the imperfect victory of Carberry 
Hill and Laugside, must remain among the 
unsolved problems of the past, until that 

• Even Mr. Ilosack admits the genuineness of three 
of these letters; but surmises that they were originally 
addressed by Mary to Darnley, and mixed with the oth¬ 
ers to lend color to them. 
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djiy wlieu God sliall bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing, whether 
it be good or whether it be evil.” 

The authenticity of the casket letters is a 
matter of historical interest, but not of grave 
historical importance. The question of 
Mary’s guilt does not depend upon them.. 
Evidence which her own day deemed clear, 
history deems uncertain. Circumstances 
which, isolated, only created a wide-spread 
suspicion in her own times, put together by 
history, form a net-work of evidence clear 
and conclusive. 

A wife learns to loathe her husband; ut¬ 
ters her passionate hate in terms that are 
unmistakable; is reconciled to him for a 
purpose; casts him off when that puiqiose is 
accomplished; makes no secret of her desire 
for a divorce; listens with but cold rebuke 
to intimations of his assassination; dallies 
while he languishes upon a sick-bed so long 
as death is near; hastens to him only when 
he is convalescent; becomes, in seeming, rec¬ 
onciled to him ; by her blandishments allays 
his terror and arrests his flight, which noth¬ 
ing else could arrest; brings him with her 
to the house chosen by the assassins for his 
tomb—a house which has absolutely nothing 
else to recommend it but its singular adapta¬ 


tion to the deed of cruelty to be wrought 
there; remains with him till within two 
hours of his murder; hears with unconcern 
the story of his tragic end, which thrills all 
other hearts with horror; makes no effort to 
bring the peqietrators of the crime to pun¬ 
ishment ; rewards the suspected with places 
and pensions, and the chief criminal with 
her hand in marriage while the blood is still 
wet on his.’^ That the world should be asked 
to believe her the innocent victim of a dia¬ 
bolical conspiracy aflbrds a singular illustra¬ 
tion of the effrontery of the Church which 
claims her for a martyr. That half the 
world should have acquiesced in the claim 
affords an illustration no less singular of 
the credulity of mankind when sentiments 
and sympathies are called on to render the 
judgment which the reason alone is quali- 
fled to render. 

For nineteen years Mary Stuart remains 
a prisoner under guard, wearing away the 
weary hours with needle-work, with dogs, 
with turtle-doves, and Barbary fowls.” She 
cools her feverish impatience to the last by 

* These are the indisputable facts—the facts as they 
may he gathered from even the pages of Hosack and 
Meline, and the unquestioned correspondence of Maiy 
herself. 
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a mad gallop in fair weatlier after the hounds. 
The confinement is not severe, hut the tor¬ 
ture is insupportable, for the hope of deliv¬ 
erance is never quenched. Elizabeth never 
announces a definite purpose concerning her 
royal prisoner, probably never has one. For 
nineteen years both captive and captor are 
made miserable by plots and counterplots; 
and whether Mary in prison or Mary at large 
is the more dangerous t the security of Prot¬ 
estant England is a question so hard to de¬ 
cide that Elizabeth never fairly attempts to 
determine it. 

At length a plot is uncovered more deadly 
than any that has preceded. Half a score of 
assassins band themselves together to at¬ 
tempt Elizabeth’s life, and to put Catholic 
Mary on the vacant throne. The blessing 
of the pope is pronounced upon the enter¬ 
prise. The Catholic powers of Europe stand 
ready to welcome its consummation. Mary 
gives it her cordial approbation. The 
hour of deliverance,” she writes, exultingly, 
is at hand.” But plots breed counterplots. 
In all the diplomatic service of Europe there 
is no so ingenious spy as Walsingham, Eliz¬ 
abeth’s Prime Minister. Every letter of 
Mary’s is opened and copied by his agents 
before sent to its destination. The conspir¬ 
acy is allowed to ripen. Then, when all is 
ready for consummation, the leaders are ar¬ 


rested, the plot is brought to the light of 
day. 

Mary, with all her faults, never knew fear; 
no craven heart was hers. The more dan¬ 
gerous was she because so brave. She bat¬ 
tles for her life with a heroism well worthy 
a nobler nature—battles to the last, though 
there be no hope. She receives the sentence 
of death with the calmness of true courage, 
not of despair. With all her treachery, nev¬ 
er recreant to her faith—never but once, 
when her infatuated love of Both well swerved 
her from it for a few short weeks—she clings 
to her crucifix till the very hour of death. 
Almost her last words are words of courage 
to her friends. Weep not,” she says; I 
have promised for you.” Her very last are 
a psalm from her prayer-book—“ In thee, 0 
Lord, have I put my trust.” And then she 
lays her head upon the block as peacefully 
as ever she laid it upon her pillow. No 

grizzled, wrinkled old woman,” but in the 
full bloom of ripened womanhood—forty- 
five, no more—Mary Stuart pays on the scaf¬ 
fold at Fotheringay the penalty of her treach¬ 
ery at Edinburgh. 

The spirit of the stern old Puritans is sat¬ 
isfied, and the prophecy of the Good Book 
receives a new and pregnant illustration— 
“ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed.” 


THE LIFE OF AN EASTERN WOMAN.* 


E ver since the days when the witty and 
racy letters of Lady Mary Wortley Mon¬ 
tagu lifted a corner of the curtain which 
shrouds the harem from profane and mascu¬ 
line eyes there has been a strong desire on 
the part of the reading public to penetrate 
deeper into its mysteries. Numerous as 
have been the contributions intended for 
the gratification of this curiosity, until very 
recently little real information on the sub¬ 
ject has been imparted, those who profess¬ 
ed to give the information having them¬ 
selves only obtained glimpses of its inmates, 
and never having enjoyed opportunities of 
studying that shrouded life in its privacy 
and daily round of cares and duties. The 
Eastern woman has been as little understood 
as the life she hab*itually leads, and old 
errors in regard to her and to it have been | 
perpetuated, which a more thorough insight 1 
would have corrected or removed. 

Two of the most striking books on this 
theme have been contributed through the 1 
English press within a short period—Miss | 
Emmeline Lott’s Hareni Life^ and this last 
contribution from the personal experiences 


* Thirty Years in the Harem; or, the Autobiography 
of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H. H. KibrizlirMehemet Pa¬ 
sha. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


and romantic history of an Eastern woman, 
the wife of Kibrizli-Mehemet Pasha, late 
Grand Vizier of Turkey. The recollections 
of this Turkish lady, under the title of 
Thirty Tears in the Harem, give a more per¬ 
fect insight into that life, and to the do¬ 
mestic system of the Orient, than any pre¬ 
vious contribution ever has done, and bear 
the stamp of truthfulness upon them. It 
is indeed a strange, eventful history which 
she recounts, one having all the romantic in¬ 
terest of fiction, and tinged with the glow¬ 
ing colors of that clime 

“ Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 
And all, save the spirit of man, is divine.” 

Her revelations are characterized by a can¬ 
dor which conceals nothing, and in many in¬ 
stances she states facts in relation to herself 
which no Western woman would venture to 
proclaim, under the very different system of 
morals and manners which trains her up to 
fulfill the functions of wife and mother. Miss 
Lott’s book (which made quite a sensation 
at the period of its publication) is of a to¬ 
tally different character, and calculated to 
convey erroneous impressions of the Eastern 
woman and of Eastern domestic life, for it is 
Avritten in bad temper and in a hostile spirit 
by an under-bred and eAddently disappoint- 
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od woman, who occupied an almost menial 
position in the harem of the Egyptian vice- 
roy, and who wreaks her feminine spite ou 
its inmates by caricaturing them and every 
thing connected with tliem. 

In fact, her book is a spiteful piece of 
scolding, and conveys false impressions in¬ 
stead of true ones, being characterized by 
gross exaggeration, and displaying the inca¬ 
pacity of the writer to convey her ideas even 
in her own tongue, or to forget her insular 
and truly British prejudices even among tlie 


new and strange surroundings into the 
midst of 'which she had drifted, as nursery 
governess to the son and heir of the vice¬ 
roy. Her book was a very disappointing 
one, the promise of its title and preface not 
being carried out by its contents. It smacks 
of the servants' hall and of the great lady's 
maid, and never rises above that plane, con¬ 
tent to dwell on trivialities forever in the 
shape of her own petty personal discomforts 
and annoyances, to the utter neglect of what 
alone would be interesting to the outsider, 
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viz., the details of the daily life and habits 
of thought of these caged birds, who do not 
sing, hut who yet must contribute all that 
there is of music to the life of the Eastern 
man, wdio loves his own homo and x^asses 
much of his time within its walls. 

This want the revelations of Kihrizli Pa¬ 
sha’s wife sux)x>ly> and her confessions vie 
with those of Rousseau in the thorough un¬ 
veiling of all her actions and thoughts, and 
the trausx)arent simxdicity of their narra¬ 
tion. An exile in England from the x)erse- 
cution of her husband, the pasha, she has 
evidently enlisted the aid of some able pen 
to tell the stor}^ for which she furnished the 
materials, for the style denotes a writer of 
no mean ability, and adds much to the inter¬ 


est of the narrative, and to the reflections 
upon Eastern habits and forms of thought 
which it embodies. 

Her life, without the outside adventures 
which have made it at once so stormy and 
so interesting, is doubtless that of many an 
Eastern woman whom Fate or Fortune has 
lifted from a low’er sphere into the unwhole¬ 
some atmosi^here of a x^alace, and it is in the 
minute details of that inner harem life that 
the novelty and value of the book chiefly 
centre. 

The lady whose experiences this volume 
records was of mixed blood, partly Greek, 
X)artly Armenian, and partly French—a 
nominal Christian in birth and early train¬ 
ing, but evidently conforming in all things 
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to Turkish habits and prejudices after her 
marriage with one of the “ Grand Turks/’ 
then an attach^ to the Turkish mission at 
Paris, hut subsequently Grand Vizier, and, 
after Rcshid Pasha’s death, real Prime Min¬ 
ister of Turkey. 

The mode in which her mother obtained 
her husband was so characteristic of place 
and people that its reproduction in this 
connection will throw much light on both. 

Although a Greek woman and a Catho¬ 
lic, the mother, who was a very handsome 
woman, was uneducated, and lived the se¬ 


cluded life common to all Eastern women, 
of whatever faith, in places where the Turk 
preponderates. 

“ She had frequently seen from her lat¬ 
tice a young European of tall stature and 
graceful hearing, armed with a sword, pass 
through the street, to the admiration of all 
the ladies of the quarter. One evening, the 
window being accidentally open, he saw her, 
and stopped to survey her. Next day he 
appeared again before the window and 
threw her a note in French, in which he 
avowed his passion for her—it being evi- 


•[see page B74.J 
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deiitly a case of love at first sight. She 
<}aused him to explain himself through the 
servant of a Marseilles merchant, vfiio in¬ 
formed her that she knew the author of the 
letter to he a French merchant named 
Charles Dejean, living at Constantinople. 
Satisfied with these particulars,^’ says the 
authoress, ‘‘my mother reidied in a note, 
which she sent him the next time he passed 
V through the street, that she accepted his 
addresses, and that if he would demand her 
in marriage of my uncle, she was ready to 
marry him.” All of which was done, and 
the lady who tells the story was the second 
daughter of the issue of this marriage. But 
she never saw her father, who, absent in 
Wallachia when she was horn, died there 
of fever. 

When fifteen years of age she went to 
her first party, and there encountering “ a 
gentleman who had been in the suit of 
Lord Byron during his sojourn in Greece”— 
liresumahly an Englishman—after a short 
courtshii) was married to him hy a Greek 
priest. Incomx)atihility of temper and dis- 
I)arity of age, however, made tlie match an 
unhapi)y one, and five years after they mu¬ 
tually agreed on being divorced. Leaving' 
the children of this marriage with her rela¬ 
tives, our freed bird winged her flight to 
Constantinople, and thence to Euroi)e. She 
went to Paris, and figured at the ball given 
by Fety Pasha, Turkish embassador at that 
court, and soon after made the acquaintance 
of her future liusband, Kibrizli-Mehemet 
Pasha, then a dashing young military at- 
tach6 to the legation. 

After a brief courtshij), during which 
the attractions of the suitor were weighed 
against “the awful j)rospect of the seclu¬ 
sion of the harem,” and two rejections, 
she consented, returned to Constantinoxfle, 
whither he had been recalled, and was mar¬ 
ried to him with all the ceremonies of a 
Turkish marriage, having evidently adox)ted 
her husband’s religion as well as his name, 
although she does not say so. Hero com¬ 
mences the record of her harem life of thirty 
years, finally broken by her flight to En¬ 
gland; and to that record we refer the reader 
curious to know more of that life of which 
she records the details with such minuteness, 
from the marriage ceremony down to its 
conclusion, throwing in occasional exi)lana- 
tions of things and of usages, which make 
her narrative very instructive to the reader, 
if not always very edifying or in strict con¬ 
sonance with more refined tastes. 

Among other things she gives a very cir¬ 
cumstantial detail of the manner in which 
gentlemen, who are never permitted to see 
their future wives before the ceremony has 
made the matter irrevocable, contrive to 
have some choice in the selection, and some 
imperfect idea of the personal and mental 
attractions, of the woman, not of their own, 
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but of somebody else’s, choice. Her narra¬ 
tive is very sx)irited and amusing, and her 
frankness often startling. Judging from 
her book, she must have been a very 
“ strong-minded” woman, worthy of a seat 
at Sorosis, though by no means hostile to 
the opposite sex. 

But this article is not intended as an 
elaborate review or criticism of this curious 
book (which wo advise all interested in the 
sulqect to read), but as a text to give the 
writer’s own experiences of many years in 
the East as to the actual status and daily 
life of the Eastern woman of the higher 
class. 

Most of the poimlar ideas of the domestic 
life of the East are derived linn the descrip¬ 
tions of poets, who have drawn upon their 
imaginations for their facts, and substituted 
romance for reality. Thus both Moore and 
Byron must be held responsible for many 
rose-colored pictures of the lives and loves 
of their Lalla Rookhs and Zuleikas, which 
have been taken as the types of woman’s 
life in the harem, whereas such specimens 
are not to bo foimd in those sternly guarded 
inclosures. 

Moreover, the remarkable ignorance of 
Oriental manners and habits disxflayed by 
both these very clever poets, one of wliom 
had had glimpses f the East, is equally 
worthy of note. Thus Byron, in his Bride 
of AT)ydos, makes Zuleika the constant as¬ 
sociate and companion of Selim, her sux)- 
X^osed brother, but who was known to be 
her cousin by her father, Giafifir. Even 
had he been her brother, by Turkish usage, 
after very early boyhood, his entry into the 
harem, excex)t to see his mother, would 
have been a grave offense, and visited with 
a stern x^^uiishment. This is but one out 
of many instances which could be cited to 
show in what very ignorant instructors in 
Eastern habits the poor x^ablic has implic¬ 
itly believed. 

Tlie life of an Eastern woman now, as it 
ever has been since Turkey was a nation, 
differs as widely from that of her Western 
sister as day from night, light from dark¬ 
ness. It might even be said that in her 
ideas, as in her life, she is directly antipo¬ 
dal, and that to ascertain what she consid¬ 
ers right or wrong you have but to reverse 
the x)rincix^les and the' xn'actices of the civil¬ 
ized woman. 

The chief and most obvious differences in 
her style and system of living—those wliich 
lie on the surface, such as her isolation from 
the rest of male mankiud tlian her husband, 
the hiding her face in x^ublic, and her non¬ 
participation in any festivals or entertain¬ 
ments where men may be—every body has 
heard of and understands. But even these 
things are exaggerated in x)ox)ular estima¬ 
tion, and tlie general tenor of her life and 
influence over that strange society entirely 
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misapprehended. For she does exercise an 
influence in the East, as elsewhere, over her 
sterner and ruder mate, which is possibly 
all the more x)otent because so secretly 
exerted. 

Monckton Milnes, in his Fcdm Leaves, 
has idealized the seclusion of woman in the 
harem in some very beautiful poetry, in 
which he paints her as devoting her life, 
thoughts, aspirations, and energies to one 
alone, her choice on earth, her future com- 
I)aiiion in heaven. Now this conception is 
a truly poetic one, but unhappily the stern 
logic of facts contradicts it. For, in the 
first place, the Eastern woman can make no 
cboice of her mate: she can never see him 
in advance of her nuptials except by peep¬ 
ing through her lattice at him as he rides 
by, or squats on her father’s divan, smoking, 
in the men’s apartment, into which she may 
never enter. 

When she is told by her parents that her 
husband has been chosen for her, she can 
not demur, but must take him literally for 
better or worse,” and, with Mrs. Malaprop, 
hope that if “ there be little love at first, 
it may please Heaven to decrease it on fur¬ 
ther acquaintance.” 

The destined husband also never sees his 
bride in anticipation of the ceremony, and 
beholds her unveiled face and hears her 
voice for the first time on the nuptial night. 
His j)arents have arranged the matter for 
him, as hers have for the bride. Should he 
be an orphan, then some aunt or other fe¬ 
male relative has inspected and reported on 
the young lady, and he takes her on such 
re^Dort, plus the dowry she is to bring him 
by x)revious arrangement. For these two 
features of French marriages, supposed to 
be of Parisian invention—viz., the arrange¬ 
ment of the marriage by the parents, and 
the ^Glot” brought by the bride—are bor¬ 
rowed from our friends the Turks ; and other 
people nearer home than France have not 
scorned to imitate the lesson in the best 
society. 

It is but fair to say that our Turk, risk¬ 
ing what seems so blind a venture, has prov¬ 
idently protected himself by a facility of ob¬ 
taining a divorce from the “ object,” not 

of his affections,” but his contract, which 
might be envied even by the residents of 
our Western States, whose liberality in that 
respect has become proverbial. 

But of this it were premature to speak 
before marrying the couple, and sketching 
an outline of the manner in which they 

have lived and loved together,” as far as 
the envious veil which shrouds the harem 
will permit a man and an infidel” to paint it. 

Of the marriage ceremonies, which in the 
case of the higher classes (of whom this 
paper treats exclusively) are very elaborate 
and curious, it is not proposed to speak, 
since Lane and others give full details on 


these points. We will suppose all tliese 
ceremonies disposed of, and the bride safely 
deposited in her new home as its mistress. 
What has she to do there? Preside over 
her husband’s table; welcome his friends 
and make them comfortable when they visit 
or dine with him; suioerintend the arrange¬ 
ment, and see to the perfect order in which 
the household is kept; wait for his return 
home after his day’s business or pleasiu’e, and 
entertain him and his friends in her draw¬ 
ing-room—in fact, perform for him tlie part 
which our marriage ceremony contemplates, 
and our social fictions declare to be end and 
aim of wedlock ? Not at all. They manage 
these matters differently in the East, and no 
such theory ever enters into the mind of 
m^n or woman there before or after matri¬ 
mony. The man marries because it is not 
considered respectable to live sipgle, and be¬ 
cause he wants children. The woman mar¬ 
ries because she wants the independence 
that state and the i30ssession of her own es¬ 
tablishment give her, and because, since the 
time of Sarab, Naj)oleon’s idea of the duty 
of woman has been the Eastern idea also. 

So man and 'woman enter into that holy 
state with none of the ideas and feelings 
with which wo do, and expecting little, are 
not so often disappointed. The man exi)ects 
his wife to occupy her own separate ai)art- 
nients, distinct from his—the harem—where 
she and her female attendants, superintend¬ 
ed by a eunuch as a guard, X)ass all their 
time—eat and sleep, work or play. His own 
apartments, where ho transacts his business 
or amuses himself and receives his feiends, 
are in the other wing of the house, a door, of 
which he keeps the key, giving access from 
one to the other. The wife never is sup¬ 
posed to pass into the men’s apartments, 
never is allowed to see even his nearest male 
relations, nor any adult male save her hus¬ 
band—except her own sou—much less his 
gentleman acquaintance.” Fancy the feel¬ 
ings of female America, debarred not only 
from the glorious privilege cf ^‘flirtation” 
in girlhood, but from all male society after 
marriage, and then, gentle reader, reflect 
what submissive creatures yoiu’ Eastern sis¬ 
ters must be! 

You think so, do you? Well, then, you 
err; for unless the scandalous stories of gos¬ 
sips be untrue, these gentle creatures of the 
harem, thus “cabined, cribbed, confined,” 
wield a sterner despotism over their liege 
lords than most Western women do, and 
patient Griseldas are said to be rare among 
them. 

Custom, which is stronger than law in 
those countries, has given the woman certain 
rights and privileges, which she is not slow 
to assert and exercise. Her jealousy of her 
husband, who by the religion and law of 
Islam may have three legal wdves besides 
herself, is ever awake, and reserving the 
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right to take hack her dower if divorced by 
her husband, she feels an independence of 
him, and asserts her o^vn individuality in a 
very decided manner. Where a gentleman 
has, or may legally have, many wives at the 
same time, even by legal fiction man and 
wife can not he considered as ‘^one,” and 
they make no pretension to it. A bedeviled 
Blue-beard, a hen-pecked Turk, would seem 
a strange contradiction ; yet it is said to be 
the common lot of the race whose men sport 
what looks like the petticoat, and whose 
women wear what much resembles the 
breeches. 

For although the wife may not enter the 
apartment where the men enjoy their soli¬ 
tary xdeasures or pastimes, and may not 
llirF’ or even associate with her husband^s 
friends, she yet is absolute mistress of her 
own domain, the harem, and when he enters 
there he is by no means the monarch of all 
he surveys. On the contrary, the wife, from 
the very isolation of the harem, and the cer¬ 
tainty of no intrusion, when she commences 
a curtain-lecturQ has the poor man at a dis¬ 
advantage, and improves the situation. 

The man, who on his own side of the house 
is despotic, and all of whose servitors reply 
to him in the established formula, To hear 
is to obey,” shakes in his slippers at the shrill 
voice of his last and favorite wife as he en¬ 
ters “ the abode of bliss” at her summons, 
when undigested sweetmeats or sherbets 
have soured at once her stomach and her 
temper. 

Generally speaking, the Turk does not, as 
is usually supposed, avail himself liberally 
of his privilege of xdural wives. In the first 
place, it is too expensive, for each must have 
her separate apartments and separate slaves. 
In the second place, the difficulty of keep¬ 
ing the x>Gace among or with them, when 
there are many under the same roof, is a 
prohibition. Hence, with the excexition of 
very high Turks, our supposed Blue-beard 
generally contents himself with one wife at 
a time, replacing her by a successor, through 
the very facile process of divorce, when 
the incompatibility” becomes unendurable. 
True, the harem is filled with women, but 
they are only the slaves of the lady thereof, 
and hence strangers frequently make the 
mistake, as many of them are richly dressed, 
if favorites of the mistress. 

‘^But then,” some fair reader may pity¬ 
ingly exclaim, the poor creatures are shut 
up from morning to night, and never allowed 
to go out except under guard of dirty black 
men!” Never was there a greater mistake. 
These ladies enjoy a much greater degree of 
liberty than is generally suxiposed. They 
visit each other a great deal, and enjoy all 
the pleasures of gossix3 and scandal which 
their freer sisters can do. As they never 
read, and never work, and have no house¬ 
hold duties to occupy their leisure, talk, and 


eating and drinking, and unlimited smok¬ 
ing, are their only resources for killing time. 
At home they vary these amusements by 
calling in the aid of the singing and dan¬ 
cing girls, as they do not consider it digni¬ 
fied to x>ractice or possess these accomx>lish- 
ments themselves. The singing and dancing 
women are xirofessionals, and generally of 
very unequivocal character—in fact, are al¬ 
most universally a disreputable class. Then, 
too, on Fridays the ladies go to the bath, 
and spend the day there chatting and gos¬ 
siping with each other. This is their club, 
and they enjoy it thoroughly once a week. 

Shopping, too, is another of their jiastimes. 
In the bazars you meet them in great num¬ 
bers, either on foot or xierched on small don¬ 
keys, muffied uj) and coAmred Avith large silk 
cloaks, Avith only a bright pair of wicked¬ 
looking eyes visible, and guarded by an old 
woman or sable eunuch. They are quite as 
eager and as animated in shoxiping as any 
Western Avoman can be. The richer ladies 
have also goods brought to their houses by 
female traders, Avho make a very jirofitable 
trade out of their fanciful customers, Avho 
are entirely regardless of expense in gratify¬ 
ing any A\diim or caprice that seizes them. 

The expenses of a man’s harem in Turkey 
fiir suiqiass all those for the rest of his house¬ 
hold. It is his most exxiensive luxury. 

The best trait of these lazy, idle, and un¬ 
educated women is their deAmtion to their 
ofispring. They are good mothers, and then- 
love and deAmtion are reciprocated by tlieir 
children. The strongest sentiment the Turk 
has is his reA^erence for his mother. Hoav- 
ever eleA^ated his x>osition, he always stands 
uj) in her xu*esence until invited to sit doAvn, 
a comxiliment ho pays to none besides. It 
is related of the famous Ibrahim- Pasha, of 
Egyx^t, that on one occasion, having offended 
his mother, the old lady intentionally omit¬ 
ted asking him to sit down, and compelled 
him to stand up for an hour—a soA^ore x^un- 
ishment for an Oriental. Yet he at the time 
was absolute arb iter of life and death through - 
out Egypt, and still a slave to the whim of 
an old Avoman, because she was his mother. 
Women who can command rcA^erence and 
obedience as unqualified as this surely must 
deserve it. 

The x^ractice of purchasing Georgian and 
Circassian women for the harems is still kept 
up, Constantinople being the great mart or 
central d^x^6t of these AAulling victims. 

They prefer the gilded slavery of the 
harems, Avhere they soon become despots, to 
the life of hardshix:> and privation Avhich 
would be their lot at home. On all the 
'steamers coming from Constantinoxffe you 
may meet some sensual-looking Turkish or 
magnate in charge of a bevy of 
veiled females, Avhom he is bringing back to 
rex^lenish his stock of wiA^es or slaves. They 
are carefully secluded in xudvate cabins, and 
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when permitted to breathe fresh air on deck, 
resemble walking bundles of black silk, so 
carefully are they enveloped, neither face 
nor figure to he seen. 

The surprise of foreign visitors to these 
caged birds is very great when they are 
contemptuously condoled with on the little 
care their husbands take of them, and the 
indifference they must feel toward them, in 
permitting their unveiled faces to be seen by 
every eye. The Eastern woman is proud of 
the precautions her husband takes to insure 
her fidelity, conceiving it to be a mark of 
his interest in her. At the same time they 
conceive themselves perfectly at liberty to 
baffle that vigilance if they can, and intrigue 
is a passion with them, although the punish¬ 
ment, if detected, is sure and sudden death. 
The secrecy of the harem, into which even 
the officers of justice may not enter, insures 
impunity to the sternest tragedies perpe¬ 
trated behind its impenetrable veil. It is a 
sanctuary, too, for the master of the house 
for other purposes, since in that retreat he 
may safely deposit his valuables, secure no¬ 
where else. Hence, very often much of a 
maffls wealth may be found in the possession 
and on the jDersons of his women, in the shape 
of precious stones, which even tlie ingenuity 
of the Turkish tax-gatherer, either as gov¬ 
ernor or other functionary, can not reach. 

So it will be seen that the harem has its 
advantages in certain ways, both for the 
men and women. 

As to what we regard as the pleasures of 
home and society, they are neither known 
nor prized in those regions. They live an 
animal existence, and enjoy life in that sense 
only. An educated and cultivated woman 
is a rara avis among them. Such a one was 
the princess of Said Pasha, former Viceroy 
of Egypt. She not only was a musician, hut 
a poetess as Avell, and impressed all foreign 
ladies who saw her by the grace and ele¬ 
gance of her manners and speech. Yet even 
she spoke no foreign language, though she 
understood English imperfectly. But, as 
was truly said by Tennyson, 

“As the husband is, the wife is.” 

Of what use would education and culture 
be to men who themselves neither possess 
nor prize either ? With a few exceptions, 
the great mass of Turkish men are wholly 
uneducated, many high functionaries not 
knowing even how to read or write. Their 
signature is always stamped on a public 
document by the seal ring worn for that 


purpose. It is the rarest thing in the 
world to see an Eastern man reading a 
book. I never saw one reading a news¬ 
paper, although they have a few printed at 
Constantinople and Cairo, under govern¬ 
ment auspices, sui^ported by enforced sub¬ 
scriptions from the pay of officials, who 
never see or care to see them. 


While very young the Eastern women 
may he charming, but they become prema¬ 
turely old at an age when W^estern women 
are in their prime. Early development 
(they are marriageable at ten years of age), 
and the indolent life they lead, stuffing 
themselves with unwholesome food, tend to 
produce this effect, together with the ener¬ 
vating effects of climate and early mater¬ 
nity. 

Such is a true picture of the life of an 
Eastern woman, who is the pampered and 
petted plaything, not the companion, coun¬ 
selor, and friend, of her husband, and whose 
code of morality is so lax as to justify the 
restraints placed upon her, unless, indeed, 
it may be argued that the effect is produced 
by that very cause, and the system which 
seeks to prevent produces the universal lax¬ 
ity of morals, which no one can deny. 

Of the profusion and luxury displayed in 
these gilded cages it is unnecessary to speak: 
tliey can not be exaggerated, and the finan¬ 
cial distress in Turkey, both public and pri¬ 
vate, is doubtless due in great measure to 
this cause. 

But while the Eastern man remains what 
he ever has been, and still is, this cherished 
institution of the East will continue to 
flourish. The harem and Islam are twins, 
which, like the Siamese, may not bo put 
asunder. 

It has been akeady stated that their 
amusements consist of visiting, the bath, 
shopping, stuffing sweetmeats, and smok¬ 
ing, with large dishes of gossip daily served 
up by friends or favorite slaves. Occa¬ 
sionally, but very rarely, the Turldsh lady 
gives what may be termed a soiree, the 
male sex, of course, being absent; and all 
who recall that most monotonous and mel¬ 
ancholy interval after dinner in civilized 
houses, while the gentlemen are sitting 
over their wine, and the ladies in the draw¬ 
ing-room are yawning in each other’s faces, 
may fancy that these are dreary attaks. 
Of course the writer of this article, being 
of the i)rohihited sex, was never permitted 
to attend one of these Eastern ‘‘ hen-par¬ 
ties,” and must therefore borrow his descrip¬ 
tion of them from a French authority, M. De 
Jerusalemey, who, in the Tour du Monde, 
gives a lively and graphic sketch of such 
a soiree, evidently derived from some fair 
Turkish friend. 

A soiree in the harem is a rare event, 
night reunions being contrary to the Mus¬ 
sulman habits. No man attends them. 
The 8oir<Ses of the hhalva (so called from 
the name of a certain hard cake, friable and 
honeyed, that they serve to tlie invited 
guests) take place in the wealthiest ha¬ 
rems, on the occasion of a birth, of a mar¬ 
riage, of an elevation in dignity of the sul¬ 
tan husband, or of a reconciliation of two 
hanoums, cohabitants, parents, or friends. 
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Some days before tbe entertainment djarUhs 
(maid-servants) carry verbal invitations to 
tbe designated ladies. Some of these invi¬ 
tations are given by tbe mistress of tbe 
bonse in ber visits, others through tbe 
agency of tbe cffendis. Observe that tbe 
Mussulmans are not alone invited: Chris¬ 
tian ladies, Franks (Western or native), 
whose male relatives have business or friend¬ 
ly relations with tbe master of tbe bouse, can 
also come to these soirdes. 

About an hour after sunset the harems 
begin to arrive on foot, preceded in tbe 
dark streets (Stamboul is never lit at night) 
by negroes, or simply by a servant carrying 
a lantern or two or three candles. The 
djaricdis of tbe bouse, smiling and affable, 
meet the guests in the vestibule, address 
them with graceful ten^inas* (courtesies), 
tbe usual words of welcome, and conduct 
them into tbe lower ball, which serves as a 
dressing-room. There they divest themselves 
of tbe f^'ddjes and yaslmacs^ of their tcheles 
and pajwutchs (double walking shoes). 

From tbe dressing-room the djarWis con¬ 
duct tbe guests to tbe fu-st story, showing 
them tbe right staircase, and, if they are of 
high rank, supporting them by tbe elbows 
and armpits. 

In tbe seraglios and the wealthy harems, 
after having traversed several galleries, 
corridors, and spaces of all sbai^es and sizes, 
tbe whole absolutely bare, one arrives at 
tbe room where tbe feast is held; it is tbe 
largest and tbe most magnilicent. A cir- 
cumferent divan, high mattresses, cushions 
stuffed with wool, a long fringe of silk min¬ 
gled with gold, occupy three sides of this 
saloon, or, if it is overlarge, two divans, 
sbaiDcd like a horseshoe, face tbe two ends, 
while tbe sx>ace between them is unfur¬ 
nished on two sides, excex)t by some tckitds, 
or square mattresses, ottomans, stools, and 
strips of carpet, or else by chairs, fauteuils, 
and sofas, if tbe French fashion has pene¬ 
trated the house. 

The mistress of the house remains seated 
at one of the JcioscMs (angles of the divans), 
the place of honor. The guests, introduced 
into the reception-room, advance without 
being announced toward the mistress, who 
invariably greets them with an amiable 
smile and words of welcome, exchanges 
with them courtesies and compliments, or 
gives her hand to the kiz to kiss, to all the 
other young hanoums, and to the common 
women who frequently present themselves 
without an invitation to assist at the soiree, 
and to whom they seldom close the doors. 
In Turkey equality is the rule, but it is not 
absolute. At the word of command from 
the hanoum mistress, the arrivals seat 

* Tenema —a salutation -which consists in bringing 
the open hand to the mouth, then upon the forehead, 
accompanying this movement by an inclination of the 
upper part of the body. 


themselves successively side by side, right 
and left, upon the divan, wdth legs crossed 
or with one knee raised. The second place 
of honor is reserved for the wealthiest or 
the most respected of the invited guests, or 
that one for whom they make the feast of 
reconciliation. 

If the number of the invited guests is so 
large that all arc unable to find a place 
upon the divans, the kiz and the hanoums 
of inferior rank are requested to seat them¬ 
selves upon the tcliites and carpets which 
ornament the side of the room unfurnished 
with a divan. 

After the preliminary ceremony chibouques 
and sweetmeats, with coliee, are served to 
the guests, and an animated buzz of con¬ 
versation immediately arises. The hostess 
gives a sign, and those of her slaves who 
possess musical talent seat themselves on the 
floor in the middle of the room, and begin to 
sing and play those monotonous and droning 
nasalities which the Turks consider music, 
amidst grunts of satisfaction from the audi¬ 
ence. The dancing girls follow the singing 
ones; and the complaint of monotony or 
want of vivacity certainly can not be made 
with reference to their truly remarkable per¬ 
formances, which shock and disgust civilized 
women, although probably the wildest in¬ 
decencies of these dances are not indulged 
in before female audiences. But modesty 
(as we understand it) is not the attribute of 
the Eastern woman, that i:)lant requiring a 
culture and a training which these untaught 
children of nature never receive either at 
home or in the harem. And all the while, 
in the midst of the distracting din of music, 
singing, and dancing, the sipping of coffee 
and sherbet, and the stowing away of sweet¬ 
meats below the capacious girdles of the full- 
bodied Turkish women, go steadily on, be¬ 
neath a bluish cloud of fragrant smoke, 
rising like incense fr'orn innumerable chi¬ 
bouques, whoso amber mouth-pieces the lips 
of the fair ones are persistently pressing, 
until old King Frederick of Prussia, were he 
to rise among them, might deem himselt* in 
his old “tobacco parliamenP^ again, though 
with very different companions from his 
bearded old Teutons. Card-playing and the 
game of checkers also vary the amusements 
of the evening. Gambling is a passion with 
all Orientals, and this diversion absorbs 
much of tliefr attention. From the half-naked 
Arab donkey-boy to the pasha, every body 
gambles in the East, and the ladies wiU 
never allow the sterner sex any where a 
monopoly of vices any more than of virtues. 
Story-telling by amateurs is also another 
amusement of theirs, and it is curious what 
a rehash of the old Arabian Nights Enter¬ 
tainments is perpetually being served up 
both by professional and private story-tell¬ 
ers, as though those wondrous tales had 
actually exhausted all Eastern invention, and 
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the many-colored life of the Orient as well. 
Supper is served in the Eastern style at a 
late hour, in the middle of the room, on an 
immense silver platter containing the fa¬ 
mous patd ^^khalva,” which looks like a 
large plum-pudding, and smaller trays cov-‘ 
ered with fruits, j)reserves, and other dain¬ 
ties. Round the central platter is a row of 
tall wax-lights. Of course there is no Cham¬ 
pagne or wine, water and sherbets being the 
substitutes. Every one then has hands 
Avashed and dried by officious domestics, and 
resuming their fonner seats on the divans, 
the guests smoke and sip coffee and chat 
again. As it grows late the children whom 
their mothers have brought, of all ages, coil 
up on the floor or on their mothers’ knees, 
fast asleep, and their elders, replete with 
food and smoke and much talk, begin to be 
niddin-noddin” likewise. But no one can 
go before one of the leaders of rank and 
fashion sets the example. When one of 
these makes the move, and others imitate 
her by rising, it is etiquette for the hostess 
to remain seated and resist their departure 
with great apparent earnestness. Then en¬ 
sues a war of compliments and of band-kiss¬ 
ing and protestations on both sides, and a 
perfect babel of uproar and confusion accom¬ 
panies the dexjarting guests, to which the 
shrill cries of the aAvakened children and the 
attendant slaves in charge of them contrib¬ 
ute not a little. At about four in the morn¬ 
ing, the soiree being over, the khanum, or 
hostess, dcAmutly thanks Allah for her deliv¬ 
erance fi’om her friends, as her civilized sis¬ 
ter would do, and shuffies off wearily to bed, 
overcome with her hospitable exertions. 

Such is a Tmkish soiree, and such the in¬ 
door amusements of our caged birds. Their 
out-door ones are more varied, but we have 
not space to describe them here and now. 
They consist of their visits to friends, to 
the bath, to shop, and chiefly to the sweet 
waters of Turkey in Asia, near Constanti- 
nox)le, or to the gardens of Caho or Alexan¬ 
dria. Here they see men, though they may 
not accost or converse with them, and are 
equally seen through the gossamer tissues 
which pretend to veil and conceal charms 
whose effect they only enhance. Many 
a stern tragedy is commenced in these smil¬ 
ing gardens by the Bosphorus, and many a 
tale of crime remains unknoAvn and untold 
which had its origin in these gay resorts or 
near those babbling waters. For jealousy 
in the East is as watchful and sleepless as 
Argus, and as remorseless and pitiless as the 
grave. Short is the shrift and sure the pun¬ 
ishment which aAvaits the frail Zuleika when 
once her lord has reason to suspect her, and 
the harem curtain which shuts her out from 
common Anew often serves as her shroud 
when she disappears suddenly and mysteri¬ 
ously from behind its folds, and is heard of 
never more. For no one has the right to 


make such inquiries, and if they did, even 
the officials of the hiAv and the ministers of 
justice must resi)ect the mystery of the 
harem, nor carry their inquiries into it. Im¬ 
punity for this class of crimes is therefore 
insured to the master of the harem, and he 
scruples not to avail himself of that license. 

It is a j)oi)ular fallacy, as a late author 
has truly observed, ^Hhat the elevation of 
woman is entirely due to Christianity, and 
that outside of that Avoman is but a toy and 
a brood-mare, without any social influence 
whatever.” It is true that the benign influ¬ 
ences and the practice as well as the teach¬ 
ings of Chri.’t did much to elevate woman 
morally in the social scale, but the truth of 
history comx)els the acknowledgment that 
chivalry, which followed the Crusades and 
first elevated woman, was borrowed from 
the Saracens and the Moors of Spain. For 
in the Middle Ages, the corruxit age of Louis 
XIV., and in the equally infamous one of 
Charles II., woman had sunk morally and 
socially to a dei)th lower than that of the 
female savage; and as to her rights under 
the common law of England, she had none 
separate from her husband, and all her x)rop- 
erty, real and personal, Avas his. 

Let us not scoff, then, too hastily at the 
Tiu’k and the Arab, who from time immemo¬ 
rial liaA^’e given their women full control 
over the i)roperty giA^en them as doAver, or 
otherwise beyond the control of the hus¬ 
band—who restored to a divorced woman 
all the in'operty she brought, and compelled 
the husband to provide for her subsistence, 
and, in fact, endoAved her with all those sep¬ 
arate rights and privileges which it is the 
boast of our later civilization to have gh^en 
her within the last tAventy years. 

The ^‘Prophet” himself made great use of 
women in i)rox)agating ^Hhe Faith.” For he 
said, “Paradise is at the feet of the moth¬ 
ers and the names of Ayesha, Fatima, and 
IHiaclija are identified Avith Islamism. The 
name of one of Mohammed’s daugliters (Fat¬ 
ima) was gh’^eii to the dynasty of one of the 
sects—for Islamism Las its sects as well as 
Christianity. The reverence, too, for the 
mother in a household is only equaled in 
France. She is the absolute mistress; for, 
as the Arab says, “ I can get another wife, I 
can have other children, but I can be born 
but once, and never find another mother.” 
As has been justly said, “The history of 
Turkish or of Arab dominion could not be 
written Avithout giving the histories of the 
sultanas and of the mothers of the sultans.” 

There is another matter in which we 
might Avell take lessons from the Turks 
the matter of divorce. The very interesting 
book of Madame Kibrizli-Mehemet Pasha, to 
which we have refeiTod, gives curious illus¬ 
trations of this. We luiA’^e only si^ace to say 
that although the Avife can not take the steps 
to initiate a diAmrce, she has many Avays of 
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compelliug her Imshaiid to do so, one of 
which, among the Arabs, is the declaration 
of the woman that she intends remarrying 
with a better man than her husband. They 
have also limited marriages (from whence 
the St. Simonian idea in France), called Ica- 
l)in, which are legally contracted before a 
magistrate for a given period, the man con¬ 
tracting to take care of the children, and to 
pay her at the expiration of the contract a 
sum of money agreed upon. These children 
are considered legitimate, as are all children 
born at the father’s house. It is a curious 
illustration of human nature that these tem- 
jiorary arrangements usually result in per¬ 
manent ones, the very liberty of withdrawal 
seeming to make the matrimonial yoke less 
heavy to bear. 

As early as nine years of age the Eastern 
woman is marriageable, and by Turkish law, 
at that age, if married, she is competent to 
manage her j)roperty and disjDOse of one-third 
of her fortune—a wise restriction on one so 
young. 

Moreover, the law allows her to abandon 
her husband’s house for just cause, and will 
l^rotect her in so doing. She can not, as with 
us, be compelled to labor for the support of 
her husband. On the contrary, ho is com¬ 
pelled to support her, and it is a penal of¬ 
fense to insult or ill-treat her. On an accu¬ 
sation of infidelity her oath is accepted as 
equally good with his, and collateral proof 
must be obtained. Should he not furnish 
her with funds, she is authorized to boiTow 
in his name, and even to sell his x>roperty. 
After marriage she has the absolute control 
of her own prox)erty, which he can iiotTouch. 
For adultery, when xDroved by four witnesses, 
the punishment is death. But these cases 
are never brought into court—they are j)un- 
ished elsewhere, as has been already stated— 
and there is but one instance recorded in the 
Turkish annals where an indignant multi¬ 
tude stoned to death an adulteress on the 
public highway. The divorce courts in 
Turkey are by no means so busy as in 
more civilized countries, and it would not 
pay to give a judge a salary for that spe¬ 
cialty. The mail secretly avenges himself, 
or x)^its by the adulteress without clamor, 
and never figures in the newsiiaxiers or the 
courts. 

Compare the condition of woman under 
this system and under ours, and will it not 
be evident that the Eastern sister has many 
com^iensations, and even many advantages, 
strange as it may seem ? Yet even after the 
lajise of ages, and in despite of constant pil¬ 
grimages to the East annually made by tour¬ 
ists from Euroiio and America, it is scarcely 
strange that so dense an ignorance and so 
strong a xirejudice exists in relation to a jieo- 
ple of whom ninety-nine out of a hundred 
visitors see only the outer and more rejuil- 
sive features. Among the Druses of Mount 


Lebanon, when the husband can prove the 
wife unfaithful, he sends her liome to her 
family with the xiroofs, with the Iclicindjcir, or 
dagger, he had received on wedding her, but 
tvithout the sheath. The father and brothers 
sit in solemn judgment over her, and if con¬ 
vinced of her criminality, with that weaiion 
the elder brother severs her head from her 
body, and sends her tantoon, or head veil, 
back to the husband, steeped in blood, and 
with a lock of her hair, as a mute witness of 
her xiunishment. 

But space and the patience of readers 
compel the conclusion of this article before 
the half has been told. There is no better 
way to conclude it than in the words of a 
famous French writer, avIio justly says, in 
reference to this very tox)ic and the x)opular 
eiTors relating to it: 

Religious laws and manners in vain seek 
to shroud in servitude and in mystery the 
women of a country j for nature, beauty, and 
love wdll restore them to their own proper 
X)lace, exx)ressly made for them, within the 
heart of man.” 


SUB KOSA. 

By rose terry. 

Who knows the secret of the rose? 

Deep in her silent heart it glows: 

The sun alone, from upper air, 

Discerns the heavenly mystery there. 

Is tliere one human soul that knows 
The sacred secret of the rose? 

Rot he who sad and daunted stands, 

Afraid to reach his trembling hands, 

Afraid to grasp the bliss that lies 
Deep in those golden mysteries, 

Lest men or angels shout in scorn 
The legend of the rose’s thorn. 

Not he who wastes his listless hours. 

Like idle moths, on any flowers: 

High on the rose’s front serene 
Blazes the crown that marks the queen 
No soul that dares that sign deny 
Shall in her fragrant bosom lie. 

Not he who knows no more delight 
Tlian dwells within his fickle sight; 

For blush and bloom may pass away 
In compass of a summer’s day ; 

But still the rose’s heart is sweet. 

Though all its outward glow be fleet. 

But he who meets its keenest thorn 
With gracious strength and tender scorn ; 
Who knows the royal heart that stands 
Waiting the touch of royal hands; 

Who trusts to love’s eternity 
When love’s own blossoms fade and die; 
Who waits with passion’s patient strength 
For passion’s peace, that comes at length— 
He only conquers, for he knows 
The sacred secret of the rose. 
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THE GKEAT FAIRS AND MARKETS OF EUROPE. 

By K. H. HORNE. 


BartlemyFair.—Donnybrook and Ballinasloe_Green¬ 

wich, Fairlop, and Edmonton.—Jahrmarkts of Ger¬ 
many.—Carnivals of Rome, Naples, and Cologne.— 
A Russian Fair.—An Irish Pig Fair.—London Win¬ 
ter Fair on the Ice. 

I T is not every body that has bad the 
luck to see tbe sprig of sbillalalf^ flour- 
isbed to perfection in tbe vicinity of Dublin, 
tbe day of tbe great fair at tbe little village 
of Donnybrook; neither bas every body bad 
tbe peculiar fortune to see Bartlemy Fair,” 
or any otber of tbe great English fairs. And 
those who have not will never again have 
an opportunity, as they have all been for 
some years abolished by act of Parliament. 
To the above we may add that every body 
bas not bad the equally grotesque delight 
of seeing a Continental fair, tbe carnivals 
of Ital}^, of France, a Russian fair, or tbe 
carnivals and jahrmarkts of Germany. But 
all of these latter are still flourishing at their 
appointed seasons. In accordance with tbe 
very motley and disorderly character of our 
subject, as to its treatment in all countries, 
we shall observe no order of sequence in 
describing tbe various wild and wonderful 
exhibitions characteristic of tbe unbridled 
animal spirits of tbe populace of different 
nations. Sometimes we shall take them in 
succession, by reason of their similarity, at 
otber times for tbe force of contrast. 

Let us begin with tbe more quiet and so¬ 
ber class, so that our readers may be gradu¬ 
ally prepared for tbe scenes of riotous jocu¬ 
larity which are to follow. 

Tlie jabrmarkt, or fair, of Germany is a 
very different sort of thing from an English 
fair, or an Italian carnival, or any scene of 
uproarious merriment and extravagant ex¬ 
hibitions. There is really very little fim in 
tbe jabrmarkt. For my own part, I could 
see none. It is not much more than a mar¬ 
ket, except that, instead of tbe chief feat¬ 
ures being confined to eatables, there is a 
preponderance in tbe jahrmarkts of cloth¬ 
ing, toys, sweetmeats, cakes, crockery, pipes, 
and Tyrolese blue and scarlet caps. Books 
also, especially of a pictorial kind, abound; 
indeed, one of tbe greatest fairs in Germany 
is at Leipsic, which is expressly a “ books 
fail’.” But a carnival is quite another mat¬ 
ter. I was once at a carnival in Cologne: 
it was a very gorgeous and peculiar exhibi¬ 
tion of national fancies, both of the poetical 
and grotesque. The chief features consisted 
of allegorical, and sometimes mythological, 
characters, in chariots, cars, and on tri¬ 
umphant thrones, moving on wheels ; all of 
w’hich were drawn by horses in fanciful 
trappings, or by oxen, and by some other 
animals not easily distinguishable, who 


were made to resemble bears, tigers, lions, 
and other wild beasts. The figures who sat 
in these cars were all attired in costumes 
suited to the characters they represented, 
and were attended, preceded, and followed 
by other figures on horseback and on foot, 
bearing banners with embroidered mottoes 
and devices, bands of music, and by acro¬ 
bats, who occasionally performed feats of 
strength and agility as the procession moved 
along. The slow progress of this half-mag¬ 
nificent, half-motley cortege through the prin¬ 
cipal sti’cets of Cologne occupied the greater 
part of the morning. It was winter, and in¬ 
tensely cold. There had been a hard frost 
last night, and the streets were slippery 
with ice. No doubt all the horses were 
rough-shod for the occasion; but the dresses 
of some of the mythological figures^ and 
particularly those of the goddesses (though 
personated by young German students), 
must have called for no little exercise of 
fortitude, as well as a hardy constitution. 
Toward the afternoon every body thronged 
to some special public dinner-table, at which 
(at least at the one where I hapj)ened to 
dine) every body wore a tall, pointed paper 
fooVs eccp, with bells or tassels. The after- 
dinner speeches were generally full of for¬ 
bidden political sentiments, covered ui) with 
(witzig) absurdities and comic subjects. Ev¬ 
ery body seemed to get mentally tipsy; but 
it was very remarkable to a Britisher that 
nobody appeared to be overcome in the way 
he was accustomed to see at home on similar 
occasions. 

Of T;yu’olese fairs the principal attractions 
to the eye are the various bright articles, 
both of male and female dress; but to a 
stranger the main delight is to listen to the 
very peculiar part-singiiig of the country. 
They select voices of the most varied kind, 
and by continually practicing together, cer¬ 
tain effects—and most delightful effects they 
must be pronounced to be—are produced,, 
unlike those of any other nationalities. 

In Rome, Florence, Naples, Venice, and 
other cities of Italy the chief fun of the car¬ 
nival consists in iieltiug with sugar-plums. 
Ladies and gentlemen, attired in rich and 
fanciful costumes, the majority wearing 
black masks, stand up in chariots and ba¬ 
rouches, or other open carriages, with large 
bags at their feet filled with sugar-plums of 
all colors and sizes, with which they pelt 
each other as the can'iages pass ; now with 
a well-aimed large single sugar-plum—now 
with a handful of the smaller sort, flimg 
like a shower of hail right in the face. 

These carnivals originated in a kind of 
religious festival, as the derivation of the 
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word clearly proves —Garni vale —fjirewell 
to the flesh! How completely this became 
changed, in process of years, to very oppo¬ 
site observances is sufficiently obvious. In 
Rome and Venice the principal features are 
those of the mascpierade, while with the 
former the horse-races are among the most 
favorite amusements. I should mention 
that horses are trained to run without riders 
on their backs. No horse can be bribed; 
every horse honestly does his best to win. 
A poor sort of amusement was at one time 
in vogue, consisting in carrying lighted 
tapers about the streets, and each person 
trying to blow out his neighboFs light and 
preserve his own. This may be regarded 
as a sort of Italian version of “ beggar my 
neighbor.In Southern Italy there has been 
lately held quite a new sort of fair, viz., a 

Wine Fair.’^ There was no attempt or 
I)retonse to render this amusing in the gen¬ 
eral way. The first of these was held last 
March (1872), when the samples of the wines 
amounted to upward of 4000 bottles. The 
whole of this vinous army of four thousand 
in full array was, either most innocently or 
most irreverently, ranged three deej) against 
the walls of Santa Maria la Nuova. But no 
iniest or monk expressed any objection. 

A carnival in Paris is a yet greater remove 
from the ordinary class of fairs. The French 
are much too elegant in theii* tastes to adopt 
any rude and rough amusements, especially 
the comic horse-plays tliat used to character¬ 
ize the English and Irish fairs. A Parisian 
carnival is nothing more than a series of ele¬ 
gant and recherche little dinner and supper 
parties,.under a mask. I pass hastily over 
most of these things, because they are still 
extant, reserving our more x>articular de¬ 
scriptions till we come to those which have 
been abolished. 

But a fiiir in Russia is a wonderfully dif¬ 
ferent sort of thing, and comes very much 
nearer to the Anglo-Saxon notions of what 
is proper on such occasions. Russian fairs 
may be divided into three very opposite 
classes. First, those which are made up of 
religious mysteries and superstitions, some 
of them being rich and magnificent in their 
display of idols and holy relics ; others par¬ 
taking of the squalid as much as the gro¬ 
tesque. One of the most striking character¬ 
istics of a Russian fair to the eyes—to the 
nose we might say—of a foreigner, particu¬ 
larly of French or English ideas of nicety, 
is that of the oppressive and overcoming 
odors of perfumed Russian leather, alcohol, 
sour beer, fermenting cabbages, the grease 
on the boots of the Cossacks, all mingling 
Avith the musk and ambergris of the fashion¬ 
able. The second class of fairs in Russia 
consists almost entirely of dances of a kind 
not customary at other seasons; and these 
again must be divided into two sorts. There 
is the “Peasants’ Ball,” at which some of the 


dances are very graceful, and others very 
licentious on the x>art of the male dancer, 
AAdiile the woman receives all his gross over¬ 
tures Avith the rigid imperturbability almost 
of a Avooden image. There is, hoAvever, an¬ 
other sort of fancy ball, called the “Nobles’ 
Ball,” at Avhich none but nobles and those 
related to nobility are permitted to attend. 
They indulge in all kinds of splendor in 
their dresses. The chief x)eculiarity of the 
ladies’ ornaments consists in valuable cam¬ 
eos. They wear them on the arms and Avrists, 
round the neck, round the waist, and on the 
bosom. Some of the dresses of both sexes 
are so sumptuous that Avhole fortunes may 
bo said to lie upon their backs—lavished on 
a single dress. Altogether, this is a very 
dull and inanimate piece of business. As 
to “/i/??,” Madame Tussaud’s exhibition of 
wax-work lords and ladies Avould be full as 
lively. 

But the third class of Russian fairs I have 
to mention is the only one really deseiwing 
the name, and that is the ivinter fair. The 
princii^al of them is the fair on the ice of 
the river Neva. There* you see races with 
sledges and skates, and with horses, dogs, 
goats, and stags, harnessed to diflerent kinds 
of sledge vehicles. They also have their 
horizontal roundabouts, and their i^erpen- 
dicular high-fliers, like sedan-chairs going 
up in the air and doAvn again. But the 
grand amusement of all is that of the “ice- 
hills.” They are thus constructed : A strong 
scaffolding is raised to the height of thirty 
feet, with a landing at the top, ascended by 
a ladder. From the top of the landing a 
sloping j)lane of boards is laid, about twelve 
feet in width and ninety feet long, descend¬ 
ing in a very acute angle to the surface of 
the frozen rHer. This inclined plane is sup¬ 
ported by wooden piles, decreasing in height, 
and the sides are protected by a parapet of 
planks. Upon the down-sloping plane are 
laid square slabs of ice, close together, and 
then water is poured all down the slope. 
This water freezes—half a minute or so of a 
Russian Avinter is quite enough for that— 
and the incline then presents a broad sheet 
of i)uro ice. From the bottom of this incline 
the snow is cleared away upon the level sur¬ 
face of the frozen river for the distance of 
six hundred feet, and tAvelve feet wide (the 
same width as the inclined plane). The 
sides of this leA^el course are ornamented 
AAuth dark green firs and i^ines. Each lair- 
goer who A\*ishes to indulge in the national 
amusement provides himself Avith a peculiar 
sort of sledge—more like a butcher’s tray 
than any thing else—ascends the ladder to 
the landing at the top, seats himself in his 
tray on the edge of the glittering incline. 
Ofl’ he goes !—and away he skeels down the 
slope of ice. Such A’elocity does he attain 
before arriving at the bottom, that he is not 
only carried along the six hundred feet of 
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this icy level below, but clean np to the top 
of a second ice-bill like the first, with an¬ 
other sloj)e on the other side, down which 
ho skeels with the same rapidity as before, 
and away again to an equal distance on the 
level below. A succession of these fiiir- 
goers, fur-mantled, seated in their sliding 
trays, balancing themselves as they cut 
along, one close upon the other, yet no chance 
of overtaking each other (unless by some 
very unlucky and very unusual upset), pre¬ 
sents a most peculiar and extraordinary 
scene. Whenever the balance does happen 
to be lost by a man, down he goes all the 
same, to the continual peril of his limbs or his 
neck, and it is impossible to predict where¬ 
abouts his headlong career will be stoi^ped. 
Boys sometimes—boys will do any thing— 
by way of a delightful increase of the dan¬ 
ger, skate like a flash down the bright in¬ 
clined x>laue, balancing themselves on one 
leg! 

Let us now offer a preliminary word or 
two concerning the fairs and other kindred 
exhibitions and popular out-door amuse¬ 
ments of Great Britain. 

A lady of my acquaintance in England, an 
authoress of superior education and refine¬ 
ment, once said to me, Plow is it that the 
English peoifie should have such a predilec¬ 
tion for ugliness in their amusements ? For¬ 
eign nations delight in mixing u]! a certain 
degree of i)oetical, pictorial, musical, or flo¬ 
ral refinements with their most grotesque 
amusements ; but the peoi^le of our country, 
though gradually improving in taste, have 
certainly a marked preference for coarse or 
vulgar things—in short, a love of ugliness. 
How is this V’ You may he sure this lady 
did not mean to accuse her countrymen of a 
preference for ugly women 5 she only alluded 
to the sports and pastimes of the mass of the 
people, and with especial reference to an En¬ 
glish fair. I should premise that this lady 
friend of mine was a Scottish lady, and hav¬ 
ing once had, as she considered it, the ill 
luck to be taken to see “Bartlemy Fair,” 
she could never look back on that scene of 
crushing crowds and frantic noises without 
astonishment and dismay. Still, we must 
admit there was a good deal of truth in her 
observation, and before commencing my de- 
scrii)tions I will offer a few words in exten¬ 
uation of what this lady and all our Conti¬ 
nental friends are pleased to call the bad 
taste of the English. 

There is an old saying that “ all’s fair at 
fiiir-time,” which does not mean that any 
rough brutalities may be committed (such 
as ruffians only would commit any where, as 
well as at a fair), but that on this one occa¬ 
sion in the year people should agree to put 
off all gravity, and not take offense at hilari¬ 
ous bustlings of the crowd, or its harmless 
practical jokes of crackers and scratch-hacks. 
In other words, those who were very fine and 


overnice, and who did not choose to descend 
from their ideas of dignity for the nonce, 
had no business to go to an English fair. 

Now as to the question of a love of ugli¬ 
ness, it forms no part of our xjresent design 
to accuse, and certainly not to defend or 
applaud, the taste which undoubtedly has 
of later years existed in England for mere 
shows or spectacles —gorgeous costumes, scen¬ 
ery, and burlesque. Even poetical extrava¬ 
ganza, and all the charms of the original 
fairy tales, have given place to burlesque, 
buffooneries, and local ^^hits.” But while 
we may regard these things as a dej)lorable 
falling off in theatrical taste, we should fair¬ 
ly and firmly distinguish all loermanent in¬ 
fluences for good or for evil upon the nation¬ 
al mind from the fitful fun of a yearly fair. 

An English fail', as it existed some five- 
and-twenty years ago, and a foreign fair or 
carnival of the present period, must not he 
compared with any thing else; the former 
stood alone as a broad, honest, undisguised, 
outspeaking, and outacting annual exhibi¬ 
tion of the love of fun, of the grotesque, of 
the broadly comic, and of the determination 
to find an outlet for the exuberant animal 
forces which are characteristic of the x>opu- 
lace of most nations. Rough they are, and 
ugly enough, in many cases; hut the comic 
drama of Flinch (as acted by the showman) 
is studiously rough and ugly; yet we are all 
delighted with his unscrupulous fun, we re¬ 
joice in all the hard knocks he gives and 
takes, and every body applauds his unique 
triumphs over Jack Ketch, and his final vic¬ 
tory over the wooden doU-devil in the last 
scene. 

We now come to the once celebrated fiiirs 
of Great Britain. The most important of 
the English fairs used to be Bartholomew, 
commonly called ^^Bartlemy Fair,” Green¬ 
wich Fair, Peterborough Fair, Edmonton 
Fair, commonly called Edmonton ^‘Statty” 
(statute), and Fairlop Fair. All these great 
fairs, Avith the exception of Fairlop, were 
done away with by act of Parliament some 
years since, as I have already intimated, 
i believe there were never any of the fairs 
of the kind I allude to in Wales; hut there 
was a great fair in Glasgow. In Ireland 
there was one pre-eminently great fair— 
need I say Donnybrook ? In different parts 
of Ireland there are still what they call 

pig fairs,” and a great fair at Ballinasloe. 
But these are not properly fairs; they are 

markets” for the sale of cattle, pigs, and 
other farm produce, with a few ornamental 
accomiianiments in the way of Avhisky, fid¬ 
dle-playing, jig-dancing, bacon-frying, and 
shillalahs in the course of the afternoon and 
eA’^ening. The chief days are for the great 
cattle market; the fun of the shows—^in 
fact, what I call the fair—comes last. In 
like manner Limerick and Cork have great 
days caUed fairs, but they are chiefly butter 
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markets. With regard to Limerick, one is 
apt to think 

“Of all the sweet faces 
At Limerick races;” 

wliile in respect of Cork, it would appear to 
sin)ply half the globe with butter—it cer¬ 
tainly goes far toward supplying the Austra¬ 
lian part of half of the globe. The supply 
is enormous: nothing stops it. I was in 
Ireland during the gr-eat famine years; and 
while the people were starving the great 
ship-loads of butter, cheese, and bacon were 
sent away as usual. It was no wonder that 
riots occasionally ensued when the hungry 
men and their families stood on the wharves 
and beheld this. 

Bartlemy Fair used to be held in Smith- 
field, the market-place being cleared of its 
sheefj-pens and cattle-fences for the occa¬ 
sion. The outskirts of the great English 
fairs presented different characteristics; but 
Bartlemy Fair being in the thick of densely 
packed houses and densely packed old Lon¬ 
don, there was no room for any thing beyond 
the fair, except a certain waste corner, which 
was filled with closely ranged little tables, 
on which were constantly deposited little 
smoking iffates containing very small fried 
sausages of about two inches long, the sound 
and the smell of sausage-frying continuing 
all day and all night while the fair lasted. 
Tlie only other peculiarity on the outskirts 
(I have seen this also at Ballinasloe) was 
that sometimes a bull broke loose from one 
of the neighboring cattle-yards, being ex¬ 
cited, no doubt, to indignation, which soon 
became rage, by the extraordinary uproar 
and mixture of strange noises in the fair, his 
emotion being rai)idly brought to a climax 
by the sights he beheld, and by the addi¬ 
tional confusion his presence created among 
the crowds. Of course there were shouts of 

A mad bull A mad bull!” on all sides, 
as he rushed along the wild lane of flying- 
people, now and then stopping to stamp and 
look around—a look of furious bewilderment 
—not knowing ivlmt to think of it all, except 
that the people were gone mad, and being 
very quickly made really mad himself by 
the goads and blows he received, and the 
glittering shows, the cries and screams and 
shouts that resounded on all sides. Some¬ 
times a Londoner was tossed, and three or 
four Avere knocked down and trampled upon, 
but very seldom, as the bulFs eye-sight, ears, 
mind, and purposes were much too confused 
to enable him to direct his attention (and 
his horns) to any definite object. At Balli¬ 
nasloe it Avas quite a common thing to see 
drunken men tossed; but, somehoAV, they 
did not seem much the worse for it. Any 
sober man Avonld probably have been killed. 

A marked contrast to such scenes was 
presented by the outskirts and eiiAurons of 
Edmonton Statty^' Fair. It Avill be sub¬ 


sequently explained Avhy this statute fair, 
Avhich used to be held at Upper Edmonton, 
claims by its historical associations, as well 
as by some other peculiarities, a rather prom¬ 
inent description. It Avas in reality three 
fairs, each Avithin about a hundred or tAVo 
hundred yards of each other—all held at the 
same time, and lasting for three days. The 
first was in the field at the back of the 
Bell Inn”—which exulted in the sign of 
the “ Johnuy Gilpin”—the front of the inn 
and the whole house being surrounded with 
booths, stalls, and small shows. The large 
shows, the conjuring, the theatres, horse¬ 
manship, high swings and roundabouts, 
Avild beasts and wax-work, were fitted up 
in an imposing array at the further end 
of tlie field behind the house; and the ap- 
Xn-oaches to the great shows and booths for 
exliibition, as well as for eating, drinking, 
and danchig, Avere through double lines of 
gingerbread-nut stalls, toy stalls, SAveet- 
meat, sugar-stick, almond-rock and taffy, 
elecampane, licorice, sugar-candy, brandy- 
balls, bulbs-eyes, and lollipop stalls. In 
front of the inn, and ranged beneath the 
X:)ainted sign of the bald-headed Johnny 
Gili^in,” without his Avig, and ax^ioarently 
shouting Avith widely ox)en mouth, and cling¬ 
ing to the neck of his runaAvay horse, stalls 
of a similar description wore closely x^acked 
and fitted, and extended on one side in dou¬ 
ble lines toward the high-road, continuing, 
with an occasional break (fiUed up by lit¬ 
tle gambling-tables, x^eep-shoAvs, and cock- 
shies), until you arrived at the fair in front 
and rear of the “Angel Inn,” within two bow¬ 
shots distance. Here there was ahvays a 
still more imposing sight. The front of the 
inn lay farther back from the high-road 
than the “ Bell,” and besides this there Avas 
a little patch of green x>addook on the left- 
hand side. Three double lines of ginger- 
bread-nut and toy stalls led up to the “An¬ 
gel Inn,” with barrows full of green filberts 
close beneath the lower windows, and be¬ 
neath the sign-board, on which was rex)- 
reseuted the figiu'e of an enormous red¬ 
cheeked and red-armed dairy-maid, in fly¬ 
ing white robes (but far more like a torn 
calico night-dress) and a x^^^ir of immense 
wings shooting up from behind her red 
shoulders, haAuug written at her feet, in 
large gilt letters, “The Angel.” In the lit¬ 
tle x^addock stood the grand menagerie— 
Polito’s Menagerie, afterward Wombwell’s. 

As all the great shows traA^eled about and 
visited every great fair, it is to be under¬ 
stood that when I describe one of them it 
will generally answer for all — Bartlemy, 
Edmonton, Donnybrook, Glasgow, etc. Po- 
lito’s Menagerie, with its life-sized x^aiot- 
ings of lions, tigers, birds, serpents, stags, 
and crocodiles, hanging tier above tier, 
all x>ainted in the most glaring colors, and 
forming a very disadvantageous contrast 
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to the dingy, den-iinprisoued beasts with¬ 
in— not to speak of the odors of dirty 
straw and sawdust—need not he further 
described, except that the splendor outside 
was greatly enhanced by a row of eight or 
nine portly men, gorgeously attired in scar¬ 
let and gold, as ‘‘ beef-eaters,” and forming 
a brass-hand whose martial strains were oft¬ 
en accompanied by the roars and gulf-like 
gaspings of the real beef-eaters inside. 
Nothing could equal a hoy’s disappointment 
on first going into this highly colored men¬ 
agerie, from which he only recovered by 
approaching the cage of the lion or the 
“ royal Bengal tiger,” and being assured by 
the keepers that if he went too close they 
would break out and tear him all to pieces. 
One of the double lines of stalls in front of 
the “Angel Inn” led directly to the gateway 
of the yard, into which the line was carried, 
the avenue widening till double and treble 
lanes of gingerbread-nut and toy and con¬ 
fectionery stalls filled uj) the yard and a 
waste piece of skittle ground behind, and 
finally ojoened into a field, at the farther end 
of which were ranged the great shows and 
theatres: Gyngell’s conjuring and feats of 
dancing on the slack wire, or balancing a 
heavy cart-wheel on the chin, ilanked on 
one side by the “Spotted Boy” (a young 
gentleman of about nine years of age, whose 
body was literally x)iebald), the “ Albinos” 
(two girls with long white hair reaching to 
their knees, and pink eyes), and on the oth¬ 
er side by the caravan of the “Irish Giant” 
(Mr. Patrick O’Brien), tlie dwarf known as 
“Mr. Simon Paap,” and by the house on 
wheels of the celebrated Miss Biflin, the 
lady who had no arms, but who painted, 
wrote, and cut out paper i)ortrait8 in profile 
with her feet—not very flattering likeness¬ 
es, as it may be supposed. Penny theati’es, 
peep-shows, eating and drinking booths, 
swings, roundabouts, high-fliers, little round 
gambling-tables, little stalls and ban-ows, 
with all sorts of knicklaiacks and quack doc¬ 
tors’ nostrums, filled up the rest of the avail¬ 
able ground. It is to be understood that a 
large open space was always left in front of 
the grand stands of the great shows at the 
further end or top of the field. 

The fair at the “Bell,” or “Johnny Gil¬ 
pin,” was generally known as “ Kenniugton’s 
Field,” and the fair at the “Angel” as “ Whit¬ 
tington’s Field.” 

Coming out again through the yard and 
gateway to the front of the “Angel Inn,” 
you passed Polito’s Menagerie, and made 
your way to the high-road and over the 
bridge, one side of which was always occu¬ 
pied by some half dozen mutilated beggars: 
one had been a tiler, and had fallen off a 
roof, and broken his back in seven places; 
another had lost an arm and a leg in the 
battle of Sham-jam-ballo, in the Heast 
Hinges; another had been blown up in the 


air from the deck of a ship at the battle of 
Trafiilgar so high that he was nearly a min¬ 
ute in coming down, jiist as Lord Nelson was 
shot; another was stone-blind, particularly 
if any benevolent-looking papa or mamma 
with a number of nice, tender-hearted, in¬ 
genuous little boys and girls were passing. 
Crossing the bridge, with the high-road on 
your left, you soon arrived at a gateway on 
the right. This was the entrance to the 
largest of the three fairs, and was called 
“Bigley’s Field.” In this passage there 
was a constant crowd, enlivened by the 
drowning sound of Chinese toy drums, or 
whirly-hummers, boys’ wooden whistles, and 
scratch-backs. The crowd here was often so 
dense as to come very nearly to a jam or a 
dead-lock, and at night it was dreadful. 
This was a rare spot for the London pick¬ 
pockets. Once through, however, you were 
in a large yard, aud beyond that you sud¬ 
denly had the relief of arriving in the first 
field, of some twenty acres. A range of 
large trees ran across and partly divided it 
from the upper field, which (to my boyish 
recollections) was immense, but whether 
fifty or a hundred acres I would not now 
undertake to determine. Here were the 
grandest and most imposing of all the shows: 
the great tragic-comic company of Richard¬ 
son’s Theatre (at which the greatest tragic 
genius that ever trod the British stage had 
often acted in his earlj’- years of obscurity— 
Edmund Kean), and the gi’eat circus for 
horsemanship, and the tight-rope dancing 
of the “wonderful Master Saunders.” In 
this field were the highest of the swings, 
the largest of the roundabouts, both for 
wooden horses and open cars, as also the 
most stuj)endous of the perj^endicular re¬ 
volving cars and close carriages, the “Crown 
and Anchor” booth, and other great booths 
for eating, drinking, and dancing; and in 
this field, also, were the largest number of 
l)ickpockets, all down fr’om London as for 
harvest-time. 

Beyond these great fields, aud divided as 
usual by the old-fashioned English hedge, 
were other fields in succession ; and here the 
outskfrts of Edmonton Fair presented sa 
great a contrast with the outskirts of Bar- 
tlemy Fail’, of which we shall subsequently 
have to speak. Gypsies—several families 
of them—invariably attended this country 
fair, not as mere visitors, but xirofessioually. 
The women went about all day telling your 
fortunes, and the men went about all night 
robbing yoiu’ poultry-yards. Their little 
dingy blanket-tents were set uj) close under 
the thickest hedges of the adjoining fields, 
in the vicinity of which you could not set 
your foot but in a trice you saw a red cloak 
and a sibyl witli a iiair of dark bright eyes 
hurrying toward you, and then you heard a 
I sweet voice seductively calling to you, with 
1 a very sunburned forefinger mysteriously 
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raised. In different parts of tliese outlying 
fields yon might observe a lean horse or 
rongh-coated little pony feeding, but more 
commonly one or two still rougher and more 
dirty-coated donkeys, with here and there a 
little ramshackle of a cart, while close be¬ 
side the blanket-tent under the hedge, their 
feet lodged in the diied-np ditch or drain, 
you would generally notice one or two lazy- 
looking men, with very black locks and sun¬ 
burned faces and hands, and dark gleaming 
eyes, and a woman in a cloak of “ many 
colors’^ nursing an infant, all of them with 
short pipes in their mouths. 

Several children were usually rolling on 
the green grass in company with a few fam¬ 
ily dogs, while the eldest of the children sat 
watching the rise of a little w^avering col¬ 
umn of smoke proceeding from the genuine 
gypsy’s kitchen range, viz., three long sticks 
and a dangling iron pot. 

I have given more details concerning Ed¬ 
monton Statute Fair than will be afforded 
to other fairs, for the following reasons. In 
the first place, it was the only instance of a 
combination of three large fairs occurring 
on the same day and in the same village or 
close neighborhood; secondly, they present¬ 
ed a genuine English fair, unmixed with the 
sale of pigs, cattle, or baser matternoth¬ 
ing of the least utility or permanent value 
was to be found there, every thing being of 
the most ostentatious, gorgeous finery, gilt 
and painted trumpery, and grotesque ab¬ 
surdity; thirdly, Edmonton Fair was al¬ 
ways regarded as one of the ^^genteelest 
of fairs” (only, of course, during two or three 
hours after the morning oi^eniug of the fair), 
when papas and mammas and kind uncles 
and aunts could take little boys and girls 
through the lu’incipal avenues of ginger¬ 
bread-nut and toy stalls without much 
hustling and jamming and destruction of 
fi’ocks and trowsers; and lastly, because Ed¬ 
monton has several historical associations. 
One of the oldest English plays (written by 
Drayton) was entitled The Merry Devil of 
Edmonton. Edmonton was the birth-place 
of Christopher Marlowe, the father of the 
English tragic drama; the birth-place also 
of another dramatist of the present ago, who 
has not the courageous vanity to name him¬ 
self after ‘Hhe writer of the mighty line/’ 
but who may bo found in Vol. I. of Leigh 
Hunt’s Autobiography. John Keats, also, and 
Charles Lamb resided for some time at Ed¬ 
monton, and always went to the fair. The 
story of John Gilpin’s involuntary gallop 
through Edmonton need not be mentioned ; 
but I must add that the Rev. Dr. Tice, of this 
village, furnished Dr. Combe with the origi¬ 
nal of his Dr. Syntax; and the grandson of 
Dr. Tice, who now indites this motley chron¬ 
icle, will answer for the truthfulness of the 
portrait. Curiously enough, this eccentric 
lover of the picturesque (Dr. Tice) was also 
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I the uncle of William Tice Gellibrand, one 
of the earliest, most talented, and energetic 
settlers in the Australian colonies. So 
strangely does the world of life go round! 

Fairlop Fair, besides being a market for 
horses, cattle, and sheep, was a good pleas¬ 
ure fair.” Its pastoral outskirts in-eseuted 
features of a similar character to those just 
described, but there were more gypsies, many 
of whom, no doubt, were residents of Epi^ing 
Forest, and perhaj)s furnished some of the 
donkeys for the donkey-races which formed 
one of the x^eculiar and most mirth-provok¬ 
ing features of this fair. There were also 
more sailors than at other fail's. This may 
appear strange, as the distance of Fairlop 
from the sea-coast was greater, but is easily 
explained. Fairloxi Fair originated in a par¬ 
ty of boat-builders going down one day for a 
jolly jiicnic in Epping Forest, not by means 
of a van or wagon, but in a large boat, 
with her sails set, and fixed on four wheels. 
Such a boat-load as this, consisting of jol¬ 
ly sailors and their lasses, went to Epping 
once a year, and sailed” round the Great 
Oak. The number of sailors afterward may 
also be attributed to the great and unique 
feature of this fair, which was the famous 
oak-tree, round which the fair was held. 
This tree was so enormous that, during tlie 
years of its slow decay, when the trunk be¬ 
low became hollow, the cavity was cleared, 
smoothed, jiapered, and hung with drapery 
(pea-green, with poppy flowers, when I was 
there), furnished with a circular table and a 
circular bench, where ten or a dozen happy 
fair-going people sat round to dinner, and 
sometimes to pipes and‘grog. Now the spe¬ 
cial attraction to British tars must have been 
this tree, the topmost branch of which Jack” 
always made a point of climbing, and, di'uuk • 
or sober, standing upon one leg and waving 
his little hat, to the imminent, delightful 
risk of breaking his British neck. You sel¬ 
dom saw any drawing or print of Fairlop 
Oak without a Jack Tar perched upon one 
of the topmost branches. The tree stood for 
many, many years, all trunk and bare di'y 
boughs: not a leaf had ever been seen by 
the oldest inhabitant. It stood there a co¬ 
lossal skeleton, a monument of itself, by the 
sheer strength of its bulk, and was pulled 
down at last by teams of oxen and long 
ropes, lest some fair-day a huge limb or so 
might fall and crush several theatres, men¬ 
ageries, peep-shows, and holiday people. 
Myriads of snuff-boxes, tobacco-boxes, and 
fancy boxes were made of the wood—or 
said to have been made of the wood—and 
are sold as such to this day every fair-day. 

Croydon Fair is a good one (especially for 
the gypsies from Norwood), but more famous 
as a market tor horses, cattle, sheep, and x>igs. 

It presents no special features beyond those 
ali'cady described, with the exception of a 
tradition or legend which used to be very 
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popular with all school-hoys of the district 
aucl elsewhere, to wit, that the greeu lanes 
on the outskirts of Croydon were haunted 
by a certain “ Spring-heeled Jack,” who was 
possessed with a monomaniacal propensity 
to attack young men and women, and gash 
them with a fine-edged, silver-handled knife. 
Tlie anomalous ‘‘ Spriug-heeled Jack” always 
eluded i)ursuit by the swiftness of his run¬ 
ning and the fabulous leaps he could take 
clean over the high hedges or turnpike 
gates, attributable to his wearing India rub¬ 
ber boots, the soles and heels of which were 
full of steel watch springs, as every boy of us 
thoroughly believed. 

Peterborough Market Fair is celebrated 
for only one x^eculiarity, viz., its immense 
quantities of wood-work for farming opera¬ 
tions. There you might see piles on piles of 
axe, hoe, fork, rake, and spade handles; also 
handles for smiths’ and carpenters’ ham¬ 
mers ; also tires and spokes for cart-wheels; 
window-frames, wheelbarrows, and dense ar¬ 
rays of held gates, hurdles, and fences. 

Greenwich Fair was a very great fair. 
The extinction of this brilliant fair caused 
much regret to the holiday-making London¬ 
ers. It had several striking peculiarities, 
besides the usual number of large shows. 
First, there was the noble old hospital, 
and the frequent presence of old pensioners 
in their quaint old-fashioned sombre uui- 
form of dark navy blue, with the three-cor¬ 
nered cocked hat, knee-breeches, and square- 
toed shoes with huge plated buckles. To 
see these veterans, English, Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, who had well deserved all the care 
of a grateful couiftry, wandering about— 
some with one arm, some wdth two wooden 
legs and a stick, some with one arm and 
one leg and no stick, mixing among the 
young fair-going folks, smiling and laugh¬ 
ing at the grotesque groups, actions, and 
noise around them, and now and then show¬ 
ing signs that the eccentricity of their gait 
and bearing was not entirely attributable to 
a wooden leg—gave an additional interest to 
the scene, of a mixed kind of pathos and hu¬ 
mor, not to bo described in an off-hand way. 
The other great feature was the Crown and 
Anchor” booth, which, varying its size at 
different fairs, invariably put forth its ut¬ 
most magnitude and fullest splendors for 
Greenwich Fair. How many people had 
luncheons and suppers there through the 
day and night—how many scores of ham¬ 
pers of cold fowls and hams, turkeys and 
tongues, and hundreds of dozens of bottled 
ale and stout—is beyond any knowledge 
possessed by the present deponent; but that 
between two and three thousand people 
sometimes assembled therein at night to 
dance, and that sometimes more than two 
thousand Londoners were dancing there at 
the same time, after a fashion, he can answer 
for, as also for the fact of the whole scene 


being at such times envelox)ed in a dense 
cloud of dust, risiug up from the creaking 
and yielding floors, and that, whatever col¬ 
ored coat you entered with, every body 
emerged with a coat the color of whity-brown 
pai)er, largo black nostrils, and black semi¬ 
circles of dust under his eyes. The ‘Xhown 
and Anchor” booth was so long that a full 
band played for dances at the top, by the 
bar, another at the bottom of the booth, and 
a third in the centre ; and though they oft¬ 
en x;)layed different dances, different airs to 
suit, and in diflbrent keys, you could only 
hear the music of your own dance, the pre¬ 
dominant accompaniment to each being the 
measured muflied thunders of the boots of 
the fair-going Londoners. At these ^‘high” 
moments it may be supx)osed that the fun 
was too fast and furious” for the gentler be¬ 
ings of creation—of course with some rath¬ 
er conspicuous exceptions. The last great 
specialty I shall notice connected with this 
fair was the roll down Greenwich Hill. 
Many persons at home as well as abroad 
have never seen that celebrated hill, never 
rolled down it, and some, perhaps, may not 
even have heard of it. IBut a word or two 
will suffice to make them in some degree 
aware of the ^‘pleasure” they have lost. A 
number of tair-going young people of both 
sexes—but most commonly lovers or broth¬ 
ers and sisters—seated themselves on the 
top of this steep and beautifully green hill, 
and beginning to roll down slowly, they X)res- 
ently found that the rolling became quicker 
and quicker—that they had no power to gov¬ 
ern their rapidity, still less to stop; and they 
invariably rolled to the bottom. It didn’t 
agree with every body. 

Of the great cattle fair of Ballinasloe 
enough has already been said; but of an 
Irish pig ffiir something remains. The 
peasant’s pig—the gintlemin that pays the 
rint,” the favored spoiled son, almost the lord 
of the cabin—when for the first time in his 
life he finds himself forcibly driven the way 
his master chooses, which, of course, is the 
way he perseveres in objecting to, by the 
time he arrives at his journey’s end enters 
the fair in a very bad state of mind. His 
temper, never, at the best of seasons, half 
so sweet as his flesh, has become morose, 
and something is sure to occur to render 
him savage. Among other things, he is sure 
to quarrel with the x)ig next to him for j)re- 
cedence of place, and the immediate conse- 
quence—for this pig is in quite as bad a state 
of miud as that pig—the immediate conse¬ 
quence is a fight. By a fight we do not mean 
an ordinary routing of snout to snout, but a 
savage fight of two wild beasts. They stand 
upon their hind-legs, and fight in lion-and- 
unicorn fashion. It is a fine thing to see a 
pig under such unusual circumstances, and 
shows that he is not merely a creature ol 
fat and crackling, to be roasted or made 
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bacon of, but an animal whose blood, Avlien | 
roused, inspii’es him to fight to the death | 
against what he considers insults and m- 1 
juries. The most amusing part of the whole 
affair is to see the dismay of the respective 
owners, and their anxiety to separate the 
furious combatants; because a pig that has 
been overdilven in coming to the fair, or 
had a serious staud-ux> fight, is always re¬ 
duced twopence or threepence a i)ound in his 
market value. 

We must now take a turn through Don- 
nybrook. All those who were ever present 
will bear witness that an Irishman all in 
his glory’^ was there; but not exactly for 
the reasons generally supposed. In the first 
place, the song which makes the shillalah’^ 
the all in all belongs to a traditionary pe¬ 
riod. A few fights and broken heads, in¬ 
separable t]rom all English as well as Irish 
fairs, of course always took x>laco, but the 
crowd was too dense to allow of much dam¬ 
age being done. There was not only no 
room for science,” but no room to strike a 
blow of a real kind from the shoulder, and 
^Uising the toes.” We‘saw no blood flow. 
Something else in abundance we did see 
flow—whisky. As for the interior or main 
body of the fair, it x)resented no features 
materially differing from others x>reviously 
mentioned; but the outskirts certainly ju’e- 
sented something very different, indeed 
unique. The fair, as to its great shows and 
booths, was held in a large hollow or basin 
of green ground, on descending into which 
you found the immediate skirtings occupied 
by a set of very little, very low-roofed, tomb¬ 
like booths, where a busy trade was carried 
on in fried i)otatoes, fried sausages, and oys¬ 
ters, cold and scalloped. Not a bad mixture; 
but the cooking in some cases seemed to be 
X)erformed by individuals who had never be¬ 
fore seen a sausage, certainly not an oyster, 
and who fancied that smoke and peat ashes 
improved the one, and sand and sawdust the 
other. But cookery is by no means the 
special characteristic alluded to. It is this, 
and I will defy the world to x)roduce any 
thing like it. Donnybrook is a village a few 
miles only from Dublin. The houses were 
all very small, the largest generally rising 
no higher than one floor above the ground- 
floor rooms, and every house being entirely 
approinlated to the use of the fair-coming 
jieople. The rooms below were devoted to 
whisky - drinking, songs, jokes, politeness, 
and courtship, wflth a jig in the middle; and 
very much the same, but with more elabo¬ 
rate and constant dancing, in the rooms 
above. Every house iiresented the same 
scene—yes, every house along the whole 
village; and when you came to the nar¬ 
rower streets the effect was peculiar and 
ludicrous in the extreme. For, observe, the 
rooms being all crowded to the last man and 
woman and child they could hold, and the 


dancing,” especially above stairs, being an 
absolute condition, there was no room left 
for the fiddler. We say there was no room 
left for him, and yet he must be among 
them. There was room for him as a man, 
be it understood, but not as a fiddler. His 
elbow required space enough for another 
man, and this could not be afforded. The 
Xiroblem, therefore, was solved by oxDening 
the window uj) stairs: the fiddler sat out 
upon the wflndow-sill, and his elbow wmrked 
outside. The effect of this “ elboAv” playing 
outside the window of every ux)per floor, 
sometimes out of both ux)per and ground 
floor of every house in a whole street, and 
on both sides of the way, and playing a 
similar kind of jig, surpassed any thing of 
that kind of humor in action it had ever 
been my fortune to witness. If that is not 
merry fun, show me what is! The elbows 
all played so true a time that, if you had 
not heard a note, you would have known 
that it was an Irish jig by the motion of all 
these jaunty and knowing” elbows! 

A last word on Donnybrook shall bo de¬ 
voted to one more custom, characteristic of 
the kindliness as well as the humor of the 
nation, which was manifested in a way nev¬ 
er seen elsewhere. Once every hour or so a 
large, close-covered x>olice van was driven 
through the fair to pick up all the very 
di’unken men who were rolling about, un¬ 
able to govern their emotions. They were 
at once lifted into the van, and here many 
of them again found their legs, and you 
heard the mulfled singing and dull thunder 
of their dancing inside as the x)hilanthrox^ic 
van x^assed along. 

The imx^ossibility of adequately describing 
any of these great fairs, and x>i‘e-emiuently 
the renowned Bartlemy Fair, is attributable 
to several causes. It requires a x^anorama 
for its grotesque forms and colors and ex¬ 
pansive yarieties: all sorts of figures in all 
sorts of motions and attitudes, which even 
automatons could not convey much better 
than the manner of sounds 

combining in one general uproar and confu¬ 
sion, because all these moving objects, col¬ 
ors, and sounds are going on at the same 
time, and all in most vigorous conflict with 
each other, and, indeed, with themselves. 
Under such circumstances our best x^lan will 
XU’obably be that of giving a few of the most 
broad and striking general characteristics, 
dashed in with a scene-painter’s brush, full 
of color, and almost at random. 

St. Bartholomew’s, alias Bartlemy, Fair 
was held in Smithfield Market-xflace, as x^re- 
viously stated, which used to be considered 
the very rowdy heart of London. All the 
butchers’ stalls, sheep - x:)ens, cattle - yards, 
pig and x^oultry iuclosiu’es, and all other 
wooden structures, were so comxfletely clear¬ 
ed away that there was obtained a tolerably 
large open space. This was apxnnached by 
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the different streets and avenues of gilt gin¬ 
gerbread stalls, toy stalls, and nondescript 
booths of various kinds, but more particu¬ 
larly for eating, drinking, little gambling- 
tables, and other similar things on a smAll 
scale, which would have been lost amidst the 
blaze and magnitude of the main structure. 
Nearly all round the great open area, the 
only intervals being the streets and other 
avenues of entrance, were ranged the the¬ 
atres, the menageries ; screened inclosures 
for the horsemanship, rope-dancing, balan¬ 
cing, tumbling, and leaping ,* the shows for 
conjuring, hre-eatiug, dancing dogs, learned 
pigs; the exhibition of-wax-work and of liv¬ 
ing monstrosities, such as the calf with two 
heads and live legs, the mermaid (whom you 
were not allowed to examine very closely at 
the junction line), and the pig-faced lady, 
who was generally seen sitting at a j)iauo in 
an elegant low evening di-ess, with a gold 
ring through her snout. A giant was al¬ 
ways there, and both male and female 
dwarfs, but never together, as in present 
times, but always in rival caravans. The 
music, so-called, was a bedlamite mixture of 
brass-bands, screaming clarionets and fifes, 
clashing or hollow-toned cymbals, gongs, 
bells, triangles, double drums, barrel-organs, 
and prodigious voices bawling through im¬ 
mense speaking-trumpets. Now conceive 
the whole of these things going on at the 
same time! 

Now imagine it to be night, and all the 
great and little shows and booths and stalls 
are ablaze with lights of all kinds of colors, 
magnitudes, and, we may add, smokes and 
odors, as many of them issue from a mysteri¬ 
ous mixture of melted fat of various creat¬ 
ures. All the principal shows, and many 
of the smaller ones, have a platform or stage 
in front, and hereupon is enacted a wonder¬ 
fully more brilliant, attractive, grotesque, 
and laughable performance than any thing 
inside. Portions of tragedies' are enacted, 
including murders, combats, and spectres; 
dances of all sorts are given; men and 
women in gorgeous array of cotton velvet, 
spangles, and feathers stand upon horses, or 
X)romenade with most ostentatious dignity, 
sometimes coming forward and crying aloud. 
Be in time ! be in time! All in, to begin!” 
which is subsequently repeated half a dozen 
times before they retire, to console with their 
actual presence those who are waiting seat¬ 
ed inside. Now and then part of the prom¬ 
ised grand pantomime” is repeated on the 
outer stage, and culminates with a rush of 
the clown, pantaloon, and acrobat, mounted 
on hobby-horses, down the steps of the x>lat- 
form, and right into the very thick of the 
crowd, causing one or two fights in the con¬ 
fusion and difficulty of their return, to the 
immense delight of all those who witness it, 
and to the great advantage of all the pick- 
X)ockets and other ruffians then and there col¬ 


lected. While these things are going on be¬ 
low, there are other scenes above, such as the 
high-flying boat, swings full of laughing and 
screaming young men and women, the slack- 
rope dancers in their brilliant dresses of sil¬ 
ver and gold tinsel and spangles, who are 
perched on swinging ropes amidst the white 
and scarlet di’aperies near the top ridges of 
the larger theatres and shows; and, rising- 
over all, the coiling smoke-clouds of . the 
blazing fat-lamps and pitchy torches roll 
and float upward toward the moon, every 
now and then rapidly cut through by the 
hissing head and tail of a rocket, which pres¬ 
ently exploded in brilliant stars of white, 
green, and red over the frantic tumult be¬ 
neath. 

Horn Fair” was held on Charlton Green, 
near Blackheath, and was by far the most 
elegant of all the fairs, if any thing so heter¬ 
ogeneous can ever be worthy of such an epi¬ 
thet. At any rate, Horn Fair was the most 
fashionable, even in the Loudon sense of the 
term. It was to other fairs what Ascot” is 
to other races. When we say that all the 
male branches of the royal family went to 
this fiiir it is hardly necessaiy to say that 
great numbers of the nobility, of both sexes, 
also displayed their graces amidst the toys 
and gingerbread-nuts. The military from 
Woolwich also paraded the area opposite the 
shows, some of the younger officers (not, of 
course, in uniform) getting into the high¬ 
flying swings, or mounting Ettle wooden 
horses on the roundabouts. 

One of the few fairs that remain in En¬ 
gland is Barnet Fair, but this is more proj)- 
erly a market, the chief business of which is 
the sale of horses. The reporter of one of 
the London newspapers assured his readers 
that, on a recent occasion, if Eosa Bonheiir, 
the great French painter of animals, had been 
l^resent, she would have found a great vari¬ 
ety of subjects for her pencil, from the un¬ 
broken, dangerous colt to the odd-looking, 
superannuated cab-horse. But the same 
writer evidently had a hankering after the 
games of old,” for he tells us that it was 
consoling to perceive by the gorgeous and 
auriferous display made at one gigantic stall 
that the time-honored gilt cakes and penny 
trumpets, once the glory of Greenwich, ‘^had 
not yet become matter of history.” Also— 
and this is very important—that the visitors 
bought the sweet trash liberally, and ate 
them eagerly” and with perfectly innocent 
countenances, as if we were not at the close 
of the nineteenth century, when science fills, 
or at least fidgets, the universal mind. We 
hear that there was a fat boy” among the 
mobs of the lower orders of horses, dressed 
in a Scottish Highland costume, with a con¬ 
spicuous philibeg and snuff-horn, whom the 
si)ectators called “Young Tichborne;” but 
there were few other exhibitions of “ mon¬ 
sters,” very little dancing, and only one bar- 
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rel-orgaii in tlio whole fair. A boxing-booth, 
however, invited the farmers and butchers 
to come in and take a lesson in the once 
most popular branch of the line arts in 
Great Britain. But fried fish, tobacco, and 
whisky constituted a far more general at¬ 
traction. 

It only remains for us to take a look at 
the winter fair which has been held in Lon¬ 
don at those rare intervals when the frost 
has been so strong and continuous that the 
ice even on the Thames, as well as Serpen¬ 
tine and other metropolitan waters, has at¬ 
tained a solid thickness capable of bearing 
the thousands of people who assembled there. 
Innumerable stalls and booths for eating, 
drinking, smoking, and dancing, portable 
ones for roast potatoes and chestnuts, togeth¬ 
er with swings, peep-shows, puppet-shows, 
and other amusements, were rapidly erected 
or wheeled on'the ice; there were also many 
little card-sharping and thimble-rig tables, 
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roundabouts, ballad-singers, and instrument¬ 
alists, from the humble Jew’s-harp to the os¬ 
tentatious brass-band. The many slips and 
tumbles upon the ice constituted a consider¬ 
able part of the fun, and were promoted by 
the glassy surface of various cross slides, as 
well as by frequent jerks and sudden pushes 
with a view to the destruction of an equi¬ 
librium. The crowning joy, however, was 
at night, when a great boutire was lighted 
upon the ice, and a bullock was roasted 
whole. As the form and face of the creature 
changed with the action of the flames and 
the red heat, and the head and horns became 
inexpressibly hideous, John Bull, far more 
than his emblematic representative, might 
be said to have been in his glory while dan¬ 
cing and whirling in uncouth and rampant 
mazes round the crackling and roaring 
flames, amidst which the national divinity, 
self-basted with black and crimson streams, 
was fiercely roasting. 


DELUSIONS OF MEDICINE.* 

CHARMS, TALISMANS, AMULETS, ASTROLOGY, AND MESMERISM. 


T F we regard the mass of people among 
whom we are living, we are soon con¬ 
vinced that intellectually as well as hodily 
they are of very different ages. Unfortu¬ 
nately the proportion of those adult in mind 
is but small compared with those adult in 
body. Most men are in the infantile or 
child-like condition. 

When, therefore, we speak of the high in¬ 
telligence of the age we must remember that 
the remark applies to the few, and that these 
types of advance disseminate ideas with 
more or less difficulty through the masses. 
Nay, more, if too far ahead of the times, gen¬ 
erations may elapse before their writings 
are credited. 

Because the community as a whole does 
thus lag behind the age, it is of interest to 
us as physicians to study the medical ideas 
of former times, for we shall find that all 
those beliefs are lu’evailing in the various 
grades of society, and must be contended 
with, and often, alas! submitted to. It is 
instructive to the philosophical physician to 
trace, as in the case of Greece, the passage 
through fetichism, miracle-cure, and astrol¬ 
ogy to a sound system of medicine such as 
that propagated by Hippocrates, well called 
the Divine Old Man. In the rest of Europe 
—and from this point of view Americans are 
Europeans—the same progress has taken 
place as its nations have passed through 
their infancy and childhood toward the 
adult condition. 


* Introductory Lecture in the Medical Department 
of the University of New York. Session 1S72-73. De¬ 
livered by Professor Hknky Draper, M.D. 

VoL. XLVL—No. 273.-25 


In considering the cures of all ages they 
may be divided into two classes: first, cures 
l)}j imagination ; and second, cures hy remedies^ 
drugs, or hygiene. Under the former head 
should bo put miracle-cures, invocation, 
exorcism, astrological medicine, amulets, 
charms, talismans, and mesmerism; and un¬ 
der the latter a large part of the present plan 
of treatment, alchemical in its origin, in 
which drugs are relied on to crush disease. 
This will eventually be succeeded by the 
expectant and sustaining system, such as 
Hippocrates taught when he says that dis¬ 
ease is caused by fermentations and other 
chemical changes in the fluids of the body, 
and that relief comes when such substances 
are discharged; that such changes may he 
local, as in erysipelas, or general, as in a fe¬ 
ver. The power of the physician is to be 
shown by helping on the elimination. He 
should watch carefully the progress of the 
disease, and guide it without trying to stay 
it. When he has learned the course of a 
disease, he may predict the issue of a case 
from experience. 

Let us, then, in the first place, consider 
cures depending on the imagination, apparently 
so supernatural. 

That the mind can exercise a strong influ¬ 
ence over the body might be proved by a 
thousand instances. Even such an insensi¬ 
tive tissue as the hair is authentically stated 
to have turned white from grief or fear. As 
Scott in Marinion says, 

“ For deadly fear can time outgo. 

And blanch at once the hair.” 

The sad case of Marie Antoinette will oc- 
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cur to every one^s mind, although the Freucli 
revolutionists accounted for that in another 
way. Jaundice has been caused by a par¬ 
oxysm of auger, and the relief of toothache 
by ascending a dentist’s steps. AVho has 
not suffered from a fit of the blues, when 
the soul melteth away for very heaviness f ’ 
Macbeth may well say to the physician, 

“ Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow; 

Raze out the wTitten troubles of the brain; 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ?” 

But more than this Chaucer sings— 

“Men may die of imagination. 

So depe may impression he take; 

and it is well known that Sophocles died of 
Joy when his last tragedy was crowned with 
success. 

Conversely, the body can react on the 
mind; for Voltaire profoundly remarks that 
the fate of empires is decided by the in¬ 
trigues of women and the constipation of 
kings. 

Taking for granted, then, that imagination 
can govern the operations of the body in 
instances where the impression is strong 
enough, consider the case of a nation in its 
infancy. Every natural object contains a 
good or bad spirit, and multitudes are wan¬ 
dering disembodied through the air. Dra¬ 
per’s Intellectual Development well may say of 


the Middle Ages of Euroiie: In its opinion 
the eartli, the air, the sea, were full of invis¬ 
ible forms. Witli more faith than even by 
paganism itself were the supernatural pow¬ 
ers of the images of the gods accepted, only 
it was imputed to the influence of devils. 
The lunatic was troubled by a like posses¬ 
sion. If a spring discharged its waters with 
a periodical gushing of carbonic acid gas, it 
was agitated by an angel; if an unfortunate 
descended into a pit and was suffocated by the 
mephitic air, it was by some daemon who was 
secreted; if the miner’s torch produced an 
explosion, it was owing to the wrath of some 
malignant spirit guarding a treasure, and 
whose solitude had been disturbed. There 
was no enffto the stories, duly authenticated 
by the best human testimony, of the occa¬ 
sional appearance of such spirits under vis¬ 
ible forms; there was no grotto or cool thick¬ 
et in which angels or genii had not been seen; 
no cavern without its dasmons. Though the 
names were not given, it was well under¬ 
stood that the air had its sylphs, the earth 
its gnomes, the fire its salamanders, the wa¬ 
ter its undines; to the day belonged its ap¬ 
paritions, to the night its fairies. The foul 
air of stagnant i^laces assumed the visible 
forai of daemons of abominable aspect; the 
explosive gases of mines took on the shape 
ofi)ale-faced malicious dwarfs, with leathery 
ears hanging down to their shoulders, and in 
garments of gray cloth.” 

Surrounded by such objects of marvel and 
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ex. dunbtan’s nrgotiation with thk devil. 


lear, was it wonder- 
liil that men adopt¬ 
ed the notion that 
disease was a pos¬ 
session hy devils ? 

When a patient was 
struggling in an 
epilei)tic lit, did it 
not indeed seem as 
if a demon was 
striving to obtain 
possession of his 
body, and was not 
exorcism hy holy 
men, and fervent 
prayer for aid hy 
some heiiigii spirit, 
a natural resort 
for their infantile 
and fetich - ridden 
minds? Such he- 
3 iefs were as real to 
them as the ghosts 
of a dark room are 
to children now. 

A profound desire 
to conciliate and 
form alliances with 
powerful spirits or 
with the devil was, 
therefore, a natu¬ 
ral consequence of 
those times, and 
lienee arose the va¬ 
rious practices of 
magic and the be¬ 
lief in witchcraft. 

It is im]iossible for 
me to point out 
clearly the xieriods 
when these ideas 
originated, flourished, and died, because in 
a mixed community there are men of all in¬ 
tellectual ages, the infants being xierhaps 
half a dozen centuries behind the adults, 
and all cherishing their own delusions. 
Multitudes of the superstitions of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages nourish under our very eyes. I 
liave but to mention a horseshoe to bring 
the fact home. Even among the most cul¬ 
tivated a leaven of suxierstition survives: 
and while we may blame Celsus for attribu¬ 
ting diseases to the anger of the gods— 
^^Morbos ad iram deorum immortalium re- 
latos esse’^—we should remember that many 
gentlemen and ladies of to-day will pale with 
fear if salt is spilled, and would as soon see 
their death-warrant signed as sit down thir¬ 
teenth at a dinner. As x)hysicians and phys¬ 
iologists, such things must not anger you; 
you must humor them as the delusions of 
children, not contradicting unless you wish 
to be overwhelmed with a myriad of in¬ 
stances in point. 

The obvious result of supernatural disease 
and forms of cure was the coalescence of the 


functions of priest and physician in one per¬ 
son, and a resort to all kinds of magic, divina¬ 
tion, sacrifices, incantations, exorcisms, and 
e ventu ally inercen ary practices. Even as ear¬ 
ly as A.D. 366, the Council of Laodicea found 
it necessary to forbid the study and practice 
of enchantment to priests; but the tempta¬ 
tion to persist, and gain money by terrifying 
the sick and dying, was so great that the 
Laterau Council, a.d. 1123, had to forbid all 
medical attendance by the clergy, and that 
of A.D. 1139 threatened the disobedient with 
excommunication. Medicine was never com¬ 
pletely severed from theology till physicians 
were allowed to many. There is a singular 
resemblance between this .state of affairs and 
that in Greece 1500 years before, j ust previous 
to the time of Hippocrates. 

As the idea of letichisin died out among 
the more intelligent classes of Europe, the 
gods and demons who had inhabited sur¬ 
rounding objects were exiled to more distant 
spheres, and became controllers of the plan¬ 
etary motions. Simultaneously astrology 
arose, and horoscopes, nativities, and man- 
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PliOTEOTlON FBOM WITOUB8 BY A 1IOB8E8UOK. 


sions of the sky filled the minds of men. 
Mackay remarks: An undue opinion of our 
own importance is at the bottom of all our 
unwarrautahle notions in this respect. How 
flattering to the pride of man to think that 
the stars in their courses watch over him, 
and typify by their movements and aspects 
the joys or the sorrows that await him! 
He, less in proportion to the universe than 
the all but invisible insects that feed in 
myriads on a summer leaf are to this great 
globe itself, fondly imagines that eternal 
worlds were chiefly created to prognosticate 
his fate. How we should pity the arrogance 
of the worm that crawls at our Ihet if we 
kuew that it also desired to know the secrets 
of futurity, and imagined that meteors shot 
athwart the sky to warn it that a tomtit 
was hovering near to gobble it up!” 

There is, nevertheless, a delusive basis for 
astrology, for in certain great natural phe¬ 
nomena the influence of distant orbs is 
plainly traced. Tlie moon and sun con¬ 
jointly rule the tides; the aurora and the 
magnetism of the earth seem to depend on 
eruptions and cyclones in the sun; maxima 
and minima of death are related to the rota¬ 
tion of the earth on its axis, and the inclina¬ 
tion of that axis to the plane of the orbit. 
There is even a subtler connection; for chem¬ 
istry has shown that, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, all the force u})on the globe, whether 
exhibited in the simple process of combus¬ 
tion or in the highest manifestations of an¬ 
imal life, is only a minute fraction of the 


power sent forth from the central luminary 
and transmuted here. Living beings are 
truly children of the sun. 

The astrologers were not, however, con¬ 
tent with any such general proposition. 
Lilly, ill a copy of his work, publislied in 
1647, that I have used, says: “ There is 
nothing appertaining to the life of man in 
this world which in one Avay or another hath 
not relation to the twelve houses of heaven; 
and as the twelve signes are appropriate to 
the particular members of man’s body, s(> 
also do the twelve houses represent not onely 
the severall x^arts of man, but his actions, 
quality of life, and living; and the curiosity 
and judgment of our forefathers in astrology 
was such as they have allotted to every 
house a particular signification, and so dis¬ 
tinguished humane accidents throughout 
the whole twelve houses as he that under¬ 
stands the questions appertaining to each 
of them shall not want sufficient grounds 
whereon to judge, or give a rationall answer 
upon any contingent accident and successe 
thereof.” In this book of 900 pages there is 
a world of quaint and curious information : 
the xflanet Saturn, for instance, “ signitieth 
one of a swart color, palish like lead, or of a 
blacke, earthy brown; one of rough skin, 
thick, and very hairy on the body ; not great 
eyes; many times his comxilexion is between 
blacke and yellow, or as if he had a spice of 
the blacke or yellow jaundies; he is leane, 
crooked, or beetle-browed; a thin wliay 
beard; gi'eat lips like the black-Moores; he 
lookes to the ground; is slow in motion; 
either is bow-legged or hits one leg or knee 
against the other; most part a stinking 
breath; seldome free from a cough: he is 
crafty for his own ends, seducing x^eople to 
his opinion ; full of revenge and malice, lit¬ 
tle caring for the church or religion; it’s a 
foule, nasty, slovenly knave ; a great eater, 
or one of a large stomacke ; a brawling fel¬ 
low ; big, great shoulders; covetous, and yet 
seldome rich.” 

Three planets, it appears, “ signifie cures 
of diseases: U by money and good councell; 
5 by medicine; $ by magick naturall, divine 
assistance, or chance.” 

Wereniels, speaking of an astrological be¬ 
liever, says: “ He will not commit his seed 
to the earth when the soil, but when the 
moon, requires it. He will have his hair 
cut when the moon is either in Leo, that his 
locks may stare like the Lion’s shag, or in 
Ari(^s, that they may curl like a ram’s horn. 
Whatever he would have to grow, ho sets 
about it when she is in her increase; but for 
what he would have made less, he chooses 
her wane. When the moon is in Taurus he 
never can be persuaded to take physic, lest 
that animal which chews its cud should 
make him cast it up again. If at any time 
he has a mind to bo admitted to the presence 
of a prince, he will wait till the moon is iu 
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conjunction with the 8iin, 
for ’tis then tlie society of 
an inferior with a supe¬ 
rior is salutary and suc¬ 
cessful.” And Hudibras 
believes in 

“The Qneen of Night, whose 
vast command 

Kales all the sea and half the 
land, 

And over moist and crazy 
brains 

In high spring-tides at mid 
night reigns.” 

Sliakspeare puts into the 
anoiith of Triiiculo that 
Caliban is a nroon-calf— 
that is, a l)rute spawned 
by tlie moonlight on the 
scum of the sea—because 
be has “a very ancient 
and fish - like smell; a 
kind of, not of the new¬ 
est.” 

The accompanying fig¬ 
ure of a horoscope is from 
Lilly’s book, and the text 
explaining it is as fol¬ 



lows : 

“JUDGMENT OF THE FIGURE AFORESAID. 

“ The signe ascending, viz., nji, is in the figure most 
afflicted by the corporall presence of 3 , who is partly 
lord of the eighth house; therefore from that house 
and signe must we require the disease, cause, and 
member grieved, being the signe of the sixt, is 
fixed, afflicted by U ; and ^, who is lord of the sixt 
house, is in », a fixed eigne, earthly and melancholy, 
of the same nature and triplicity that nji, the signe 
ascending, is of; the ^ being j^gcneral significatrix in 
all diseases, being afflicted by her proximity to 3 , and 
posited in the ascendant in an earthly melancholy 
signe, together with the other significalors, did por¬ 


tend the patient to be wonderfully afflicted with the 
spleen, with the wind-cholick, and melancholy oV 
structions in the bowels and small-guts, small feavers, 
a remisse pulse; and as the signe is the signe as¬ 
cending, and 5) and 3 therein, it argued, the sick was 
perplexed with distempers in his head, slept unquiet- 
ly, etc. [A ll \nhich was true. ] 

“ I pei-swaded the man to make his peace with God, 
and to settle his house in order, for 1 did not perceive 
by naturall causes that he could live above ten or 
twelve days.” 

To tliis very day a lingering confidence in 
planetary domination is retained. The moon 
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is believed to regulate the weather, aud par¬ 
ticularly the fall of rain, when, in truth, she 
has nothing whatever to do with it. So in 
our present almanacs one page usually con¬ 
tains the figure of a man with associated 
signs of the zodiac. As Southey describes 
it: There Homo stands, naked but not 

ashamed, upon the two Fishes, one foot upon 
each, the fish being neither in air, nor water, 
nor upon earth, but self-suspended, as it ap¬ 
pears, in the void. Aries has alighted with 
two feet on Homo’s head, and has sent a 
shaft through the forehead into the brain; 
Taurus has quietly seated himself across his 
neck; the Gemini are riding astride a lit¬ 
tle below his right shoulder. The whole 
trunk is laid open, as if part of the old ac¬ 
cursed punishment for high treason had 
been performed upon him. The Lion occu¬ 
pies the thorax as his proper domain, and 
the Crab is in possession of the abdomen; 
Sagittarius, volant in the void, has just let 
fly an arrow, which is on the way to his 
right arm; Capricornus breathes out a vis¬ 
ible influence that penetrates both knees; 
Acpiarius inflicts similar punctures upon 
both legs; Virgo fishes, as it were, at the 
intestines, Libra at that part attected by 
school-masters in their anger; and Scorpio 
takes the wickedest aim of all.” 

This figure is stated by Champollion to be 
derived by descent from the Egyptian ritual 
for the dead, and is often found in their 
papyri. 



TO DK. DEE. 


So, again, doctors still put at the begin¬ 
ning of a prescription the astrological sign 
for Jupiter, 14 ., looking like II, and supposed 
to mean recipe. 

I might multiply observations upon as¬ 
trology ad for hundreds upon hun¬ 

dreds of books have been written in various 
tongues, some legible aud some utterly in- 
coni})rehensible, some by arrant impostors, 
but more by men full of faith. But we must 
pass to other imagination-cures, such as tal¬ 
ismans, amulets, and charms. It is only 
necessary in closing to state that in early 
Christian times the hold of Greek aud Latin 
astrology was found to be so strong that 
the Church had to countenance it, but, of 
course, the names of heathen deities were 
suitably replaced. For instance, in the left 
hand the top joint of the thumb was dedi¬ 
cated to the Saviour, the second joint to the 
Virgin ; the top joint of the forefinger to St. 
James, the second to St. John the Evange¬ 
list, the third to St. Peter ; the first joint of 
the second finger to St. Simon, the second 
to St. Matthew, the third to St. James the 
Greater, etc. 

Talismans were natural objects, generally 
imagined to be marked like the signs of the 
planets or zodiac, but sometimes they were 
precious stones. They are confounded to 
a certain extent with amulets, which Ara¬ 
bic word signifies any thing suspended. 
Chamis, on the other hand, from the Latin 
carmen, a song, refer to written spells, col- 
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lections of words often without sense, like 
the famous Ahracadabra. 

lu the time of the Crusades, as so inter¬ 
estingly narrated by Scott in the Talisman^ 
faith in the virtues of precious stones was 
universal, and to each was attributed spe¬ 
cial properties. The heliotrope, or blood¬ 
stone, now worn in seal rings so much, 
stancheth blood, driveth away poisons, 
preserveth health; yea, and some write 
that it provoketh raine and darkeneth the 
sunne, suffering not him that heareth it to 
he abused.” ‘‘A topazo healeth the liina- 
ticke person of his passion of lunacie.” The 
garnet assisteth sorrow and recreates the 
heart j the chrysolite is the friend of wis¬ 
dom and enemy of folly. The great quack. 
Dr. Dee, had a lumj) of canuel-coal that 
could xuedict. 

In the fancied resemhlaiices found among 
talismans none are more extraordinary than 
those associated with color. Because Avi¬ 
cenna had said that red coiqmscles moved 
tlie blood, red colors must he employed in 
divseases of that fluid, and even in 1765 the 
Emperor Francis I. was wrapped up in 
scarlet cloth to cure the small-pox, and so 
died. Flannel dyed nine times in blue was 
good for scrofula. 

Among amulets that of Pope Adrian was 
curious : it consisted of dried toad, arsenic, 
tormentil, pearl, coral, hyacinth, smaragd, 
and tragacanth, and was hung round the 
neck, and never removed. The arsenic 
amulets worn during the plague in London 
were active on the principle that one poison 
would prevent the entry of another. Ash- 
mole^s cure for ague was to take, early in 
the morning, a good dose of elixir, and hang 
three spiders about his neck, ‘‘ which drove 
it away, God he thanked.” 

Such statements may cause a smile, and 
men may say that it is well-nigh incredible 
that similar silly superstitions should ever 
have seriously influenced people; but the 
laugh is soon turned if we inquire whether 
any of these beliefs have come down to our 
time. How many now think there is virtue 
in camphor to prevent infection; that sul¬ 
phur or a horse-chestnut in the pocket is 
good for rheumatism ! Go to Italy and see 



grown-up men carrying amulets, like a part¬ 
ly extended hand, to prevent the effects of 
the evil-eye. Coral is still worn as recom¬ 
mended by Paracelsus for infants, and many 


add to the mineral bells of silver, by which 
sorcerers and witches may be frightened off, 
on the same principle that bigger bells were 
used to scare comets away. Perhaps in this 
latter instance mothers act unwittingly, and 
only know by tradition tliat there is some 
good in the toy, for in many cases usage has 
continued a practice the significance of 
which is lost. As an illustration, necklaces 
and bracelets were originally not articles of 
onianient, but real amulets ; those found on 
Egyptian mummies are carved with charac¬ 
ters relating to the future of the body, the 
scarabieus, or tumble-bug, typifying symbol¬ 
ically by his performances the resurrection. 

With regard to charms a wrong idea pre¬ 
vails : the true charm is written, and is not 
a natural or carved object; watch charms 
are in reality talismans or amulets. The 
virtue that resides in such verses is very 
great, for Cato the Censor says that a dislo¬ 
cation may be reduced by taking a reed four 
or five feet long, cutting it in the middle, 
and letting two men hold the ends opposite 
one another. While this is doing, say, “ In 
Alio S. F. Motas y^eta, Daries Dardari- 
ES Astaries Dissunaritur,” then separate 
them with a piece of iron, and bind them to 
the dislocation. It has been naively re¬ 
marked that this system of cure works best 
in nervous and periodical disorders. The 
phylacteries of the Pharisees were charms. 

Allied to charms was faith in numbers, 
and particularly in odd numbers. There’s 
luck in odd numbers, says Rory O’More 
or, to go back a few centuries, ^^Nuraero 
Deus impure gaudet” (God enjoys an odd 
number); or, still earlier, hear Pythagoras 
declare that number is the essence or first 
principle of things. Singularly enough, 
modern chemistry, in adopting the atomic 
theory and symbolic notation, seems to lend 
itself to this conclusion, for it couples hy¬ 
drogen with 1, oxygen with 16, etc.; and our 
daily papers attribute special powers to the 
seventh daughter of a seventh daughter, as 
the advertising columns show. The taint 
of old things hangs about us yet. 

Perhaps of all forms of cure the most mi¬ 
raculous, not in its eflects, but as illustrating 
the credulousness of men, and their utter 
blindness to contradictions staring them in 
the face, was the royal touch for king’s-evil. 
Of course no scrofulous patient ever could 
have been benefited, and yet Charles II., 
between May, 1662, and April, 1682, touched 
92,107 persons ; he had to set a regular day, 
Friday, for the purpose, and often touclied 
250 persons at a sitting, presenting each with 
a touch-piece of gold. I suspect that this 
gift must have had something to do with the 
number of cures, for impostors were drawn 
by multitudes, and yet he had the patients 
sifted out by his surgeon before they were 
presented. Johnson, the great lexicogra¬ 
pher, when foul’ years old, among others, was 
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touched by Queen Ainie, but without avail. 
How such a belief could have been sustained 
surpasses comprehension; but yet many of 
you may remember Dr. Newton and his im¬ 
posing of hands, in the vicinity of Cooper 
Union, within a few years. 

On the imagination-cures I have thus far 
spoken of, all, doubtless, i^ut a common esti¬ 
mate ; but in the next, the last I shall refer 
to, people now would begin to divide ; and 
should I venture into our own times, and 
mock at psychic force and table-tipping, an¬ 
gry passions might rise, and harmony be dis¬ 
turbed. 

Mesmerism originated at the same period 
as our Revolution, and was in reality an at¬ 
tempt to replace demous and spirits by a 
natural force—magnetism—and thus come 
into relation with the spirit of the times. 
By the ingenious coalescence of truths estab¬ 
lished by experiment with statements rest¬ 
ing on nothing, multitudes were, and are 
still, deluded. Mesmer began by expound¬ 
ing a truth which is more and more forcing 
itself on the attention of scientilic men: 

That the sun, moon, and fixed stars mutu¬ 
ally affect each other in their orbits; that 
they cause and direct in our earth a flux and 
reflux not only in the sea but in the atmos¬ 
phere ; that there is a medium of a subtile 
and mobile nature which pervades the uni¬ 
verse, and associates all things together in 
mutual intercourse and harmony.” Sure 
enough, electricity is such a medium. 

The application of magnetic ideas to cure 
does not belong to Mesmer: it had been prac¬ 
ticed long before, for Paracelsus gives a 
method of transplanting diseases from man 
into the earth : ‘^Take a magnet impregna¬ 
ted with mummy and mixed with rich earth; 
in the earth sow some seeds that have a con- 
gruity or homogeneity with the disease; 
then let this earth, well sifted and mixed 
with mummy, be laid in an earthen vessel, 
aud let the seeds committed to it be watered 
daily with a lotion in which the diseased : 
limb or body has been w'ashed. Thus will i 
the disease be transplanted from the human < 
body to the seeds which are in the earth, i 
Having done this, transplant the seeds from ; 
the earthen vessel to the ground, and wait ( 
till they begin to sprout into herbs: as they ■ 
increase the disease will diminish, aud when i 
they have arrived at their full growth it 
will disappear altogether.” 

Kircher had a remarkable plan for redu- ( 
cing hernia, consisting in putting a poultice 
of iron filings on the outside, and then cans- : 
ing the patient to swallow a magnet, ground ( 
to powder, which, when it arrived opposite : 
the spot, would draw in tlie tumor. 

Magnetism was also applied to surgery, ■ 
and gave rise to weapon salves, which w^ere < 
an improvement on those of ancient times, 
such as the following, recommended by Para- ( 
celsus: “ Take of moss growing on the head < 


. of a thief who has been hanged and left in 
I tlie air, of real mummy, of human blood still 
warm, each one ounce ; of human suet two 
ounces; of linseed-oil, turpentine, and Arme- 
' Ilian bole each tw’o ounces. Mix all w^ell in 
a mortar, and keep the salve in an oblong 
narrow urn.” The sword was to be dipped 
in blood from the wmiind and anointed with 
the saYve, and j)ut in a cool place. The wound 
was to be kept clean, covered with linen, and 
dressed every day. 

Dryden, in his Tempest, has the following 
dialogue between Hippolito and Miranda: 

Hip. Oh! my wound pains me. 

Mir. I am come to ease you. 

[ib'/ie unwraps the sword. 
Hip. Alas! I feel the cold air come to me; 

My wound shoots worse than ever. 

[She wipes and anoints the sword. 
Mir. Does it still grieve you? 

Hip. Now methinks there’s something 
Laid just upon it. 

Mir. Do j'ou feel no ease? 

Hip. Yes, yes: upon the sudden all the pain 
Is leaving me. Sweet Heaven ! how I am eased I 

Pettigrew, in his valuable work, speaking 
of such salves and sympathetic powders, 
says: It is not at all surprising that cures 
of this description should soon be looked 
upon as the result of magic, incantations, 
aud other supernatural means, aud that the 
professors of the sympathetic art, therefore, 
should have been anxious to account for the 
eftects by natural causes. Such appears to 
have been Sir Kenelm Digby’s chief aim be¬ 
fore the doctors of Montpellier, aud similar 
reasonings upon the subject may be found 
in the writings of the supporters of the sys¬ 
tem already mentioned, who advocated the 
plan of treatment, and vouched for its effica¬ 
cy. In this search for natural means to ac¬ 
count for the phenomena obtained, the ob¬ 
vious one was overlooked, and the history I 
have given would have been uninteresting 
but for the valuable firactical lesson which 
these experiments have afforded. We owe 
to this folly the introduction of one of the 
first principles of surgery—one which in this 
country has done more to advance the sci¬ 
ence than any other besides—one which has 
saved a vast amount of human suffering, and 
preserved innumerable lives. The history 
of the doctrine of healing wounds by the 
powder of sympathy is the history of adhe¬ 
sion, the history of union by the first in¬ 
tention—a practice which until the time of 
John Hunter was never fairly developed 

or distinctly comxirehended.An incised 

wound is the most simple of its kind; these, 
it must be remembered, were the description 
of wounds to which the sympathetical curers 
resorted, and their secret of cure is to be ex¬ 
plained by the rest and quiet which the 
wounded parts were permitted to enjoy, in 
opposition to the ordinary treatment under 
the fallacious doctrine and practice of that 
day of digesting, mundificating, incarnating, 
etc. Surgeons in former times seem reallj- 
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by their modes of treatment to have tried 
liow far it was possible to impede, instead 
of to facilitate, the processes of nature, and 
to those who are acquainted with modern 
surgery it almost appears miraculous that 
they ever should have been able to have 
produced union of any wound whatever. 
What is the mode of treatment now enijiloy- 
ed by a surgeon in the healing of a wound ? 
To clear it from extraneous matter, to liring 
the edges in apposition, to keep them in con¬ 
tact by a proper bandage, to modify tem¬ 
perature, and to give rest. What is this 
but the mode of procedure on the of 
the sympathetical curers ? Tliey washed the 
wound with water, kept it clean and undis¬ 
turbed, and in a few days the union of parts 
—tlie process of adhesion—was ])erfected, 
and the cure was complete. Tlie doctrine 
of adhesion—tlie exudation of lynqih, the 
junction of old or the formation of new ves¬ 
sels, and the consequent agglutination of 
parts—was then ill nuderstood ; subtle and 
in many instances, it must be admitted, in¬ 
genious reasons were resorted to to account 
for the effects xiroduced, and the true solu¬ 
tion of the iirocess was overlooked. The ef¬ 
fect was apparent, but the cause was ob¬ 
scure.” 

Mesmer’s operations depended on exciting 
the imagination by every devices that could 
appeal to the senses. His house Avas lux¬ 
uriously furnished, lighted by the richest 
stained glass, perfumed by the most over¬ 


whelming odors, and filled with a sighing 
of sweet music and soft female voices. Ac¬ 
cording to Mackay’s description: In tlie 
centre of a saloon Avas placed an oval vessel 
about four feet in its longest diameter and 
a foot deep. In this were laid a number of 
Avine-bottles filled with magnetized Avater, 
Avell corked up, and dis])osed in radii witli 
their necks outAvard. Water was then pour¬ 
ed into the A^essel so as just to coA^er the bot¬ 
tles, and filings of iron were throAvn in oc¬ 
casionally to heighten the magnetic effect. 
The vessel was coA^ered Avith an iron cover 
pierced Avith many holes, and Avas called tlie 
baquet. From each hole issued a long mov¬ 
able rod of iron, Avhich the patients Avere to 
apply to such parts of their bodies as were 
afflicted. Around this baquet the patients 
Avere directed to sit, holding each other by 
the hand, and pressing their knees together 
as closely as possible, to facilitate the pas¬ 
sage of the magnetic fluid from one to the 
other. Then came in the assistant mag- 
netizers, generally strong, handsome young 
men, to pour into the patient from their fin¬ 
ger-tips fresh streams of the Avoiidrous fluid. 
They embraced the patients between the 
knees, rubbed them gently doAAui the spine 
and in the course of the uerA’^es, using gentle 
pressure on the breasts of the ladies, and 
staring them out of countenance to magnet¬ 
ize them by the eye. Gradually the cheeks 
of the ladies began to gloAV, their imagina¬ 
tions to become inflamed, and off they AA’cnt 
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one after another in convulsive fits.” But 
enougli of such perilous i^roceedings and the 
libertine societies based upon them; let us 
tiiru to systems 

OF CURE BY REMEDIES. 

All treatment by drugs was based on al¬ 
chemical ideas, which in their turn were an 
offshoot of pantheism. The whole world 
has a soul; hence every object has a soul or 
spirit, which may, by suitable means, be ex¬ 
pressed or solicited out. Fire and distilla¬ 
tion, with incantations and charms, enable 
the philosopher to subtilize and purify these 
essence®, and ascertain and utilize their va¬ 
rious properties. So a spirit could then, as 
now, be procured from wine more pow^erful 
than the wine, and a ghost evoked from 
chalk able to tear apart the strongest metal 
vessel. 

The spirit of the most noble of metals was 
long sought for as the elixir of life. Geber 
is made to say it should assuredly cure all 
maladies, for gold is the only metal without 
disease; but when he discovered aqua regia, 
and had the gold in a potable or dissolved 
condition, how intense must have been his 
disappointment! It is devoid of curative 
property. Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas, howmver, discovered enough of the 
secret of life to animate a figure of brass, and 
make it perform the duties of a domestic: 
housekeepers say that a brazen kind of serv¬ 
ant exists to this day. 

Upon equally authentic testimony it is as¬ 
serted that Alain de Lisle added sixty years 
to his life, and a recipe by Arnold di Vila- 
nova shows how to add one hundred years. 
Eub yourself two or three times a week wdth 


marrow of cassia^ 
every night put a 
plaster of saffi-on, 
rose leaves, sandal¬ 
wood, aloes, and am¬ 
ber liquefied in oil 
of roses and wax 
over the heart. In 
the morning inclose 
the plaster in a lead¬ 
en box; eat chick¬ 
ens that have been 
first starved and 
then fed on a broth 
of seiqients and vin¬ 
egar thickened wTth 
wheat and bran. 

Here is an illus¬ 
tration of alchemic¬ 
al symbolic writing. 
To the initiated the 
figure explained it¬ 
self, and in many 
worlvs there was no 
exact written eluci¬ 
dation ; but accom¬ 
panying this was 
the following i^aragraph, the meaning of 
w'hich is that gold (the lion) can be purified 
by antimony (the gray ivolf), which is libera¬ 
ted from its gray sulphuret by iron (valorous 
Mars). The figure is from Basil Valentine’s 
work. 

“ The king’s diadem is made of pure gold, 
and a chaste bride must be married to him; 
wherefore, if ye will work on our bodies, 
take the most ravenous gray wolf, which 
by reason of his name is subject to valor¬ 
ous Mars, but by the genesis of his nativity 
he is the son of old Saturn, found in mountains 
and in valleys of the world. He is very hun¬ 
gry ; cast unto him the king’s body, that he 
may be nourished by it; and when he hath 
devoured the Icwg make a great fire, into 
which cast the ivolf, that he be quite burned; 
then will the king be at liberty again : when 
ye have done this thrice, then hath the lion 
overcome the wolf, neither can he find any 
moie in him to feed on.” 

I might go on with these details for days, 
from the ethereal discoveries of Heydon, the 
Eosicrucian, who thought a man might live 
wdthout eating or drinking, and that there 
was a fine foreign fatness” in pure air, and 
that a plaster of nicely cooked meat on the 
epigastrium would satisfy the most vora¬ 
cious—through all the search for the elixir 
vit£e, the philosopher’s stone, and the powder 
of projection, up to those really grand discov¬ 
eries which lie at the bottom of modern chem¬ 
istry, and are the basis of our daily comforts 
and present medication. But we have had 
enough of the follies of our ancestors: let us 
delude ourselves into the belief that we are 
men and they were children, and leave to 
future times the pleasing task of pulling us 
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to pieces, and langliing at onr faith in drags 
and fragmentary knowledge of the real 
course and nature of disease. When sci¬ 
ence has displaced quackery; when the or¬ 
ganic chemistry of the body is understood, 
and missing ingredients can be supplied 
and noxious ones expelled; when dangerous 
germs are liltered from the air men breathe, 
the food they eat, and the water they drink 
—then medicine will become exact, and 
cease to be uncertain. 

The ground-work for such hopes is partly 
found in the tendency that the advanced 
medical men of this day have to determine 
the efficacy of treatment by experiment, and 
not by faith and hypothesis. To be sure, the 
patient must be encouraged to hope for the 
best results, and not be harassed by the 
doubts that beset the mind of his physi¬ 
cian, to whom the empirical nature of treat¬ 
ment is only too obvious. 

But more efficacious than this has been, 
and will be, the abandonment of the idea 
that, in addition to a soul, the body of man 
presents another, lower form of spirit—a 
vital force Avhich regulates the ordinary ac¬ 
tions of the system, and dominates over and 


counterbalances the usual physical forces 
that rule the inorganic world. Such an idea 
strikes at the root of all application of ex¬ 
terior experiment to living beings, and is a 
relic of the fetich-worshiping age of nations, 
when every breeze was the breath of a demi¬ 
god, and every cloud a frown — when the 
crashing lightning was a bolt sjied by Jove, 
and the thunder the angry rolling of his car. 
It is associated with the time when naked 
savages were j)rayiug to the spirit of a dried 
cow’s tail. 

In these days of the impersonality of 
force, men know that there is no power 
which can resist that fiat of Omnipotence, 
the natural laws, ruling equally an ultra- 
microscopic atom or a succession of worlds 
stretched throughout the infinity of si)ace. 
There is, therefore, a reason that physicians 
should apply discoveries of actions seen in 
the outer world to the inner workings of 
the body; and hence organic chemistry, the 
microscope, the spectroscope, methods of 
physical exploration, electrical conductions 
and inductions, theories of germ origin of 
disease, etc., are applied to investigation 
and cure. 


OLD KENSIIsGTOK 

By miss THACKERAY. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

IN AN EMPTY ROOM. 

A mong inquiring friends Mi’s. Morgan 
was one of the first and most persistent. 
Mrs. Palmer was very tired of her whispers 
and emphasis, and yawned and fidgeted 
without disguise, not a little to the elder 
lady’s indignation. Mrs. Morgan’s one con¬ 
solation was that Mrs. Palmer felt, as they 


did, that dear Rhoda had behaved admira¬ 
bly and with the greatest discretion. Dolly 
is not at all kind about it, said Mrs. Morgan. 
Rhoda had come to see Dolly with a little 
modest, self-satisfied air that was very be¬ 
coming to her. Dolly came from up stairs 
with heavy, red eyes. She had been crying, 
and was quite tired and confused with the 
two days’ anxiety. Rhoda’s kiss certainly 
was no comfort to her. If Rhoda had only 
told Dolly of George’s moonlight visit it 
might have been of some use, but of this the 
girl did not say one word. 

That same day Dolly, coming down into 
the garden, found Raban with her mother, 
and she went up eagerly to meet him, hoping 
for the news she was looking for. But news 
there was none, although her mother, arm in 
arm with Raban, had been for the last hour 
slowly pacing the gravel-walks, recapitu¬ 
lating all their anxieties and all the com¬ 
plaints they had against that tiresome boy. 

The Admiral will be so shocked. I ex¬ 
pect him hourly; and I look to you, Mr. Ra¬ 
ban, to tell me the plain truth.” 

The ])lain truth was that Frank could dis¬ 
cover nothing of George. All that long day 
he had followed up every trace, been every 
where, questioned every one, including Rho¬ 
da, without result. He had come now in 
the faint hope of finding him at home, after 
all. When Dolly came to meet them he 
thought she looked anxious enough affieady, 
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and lie made liglit of his long elforts, and 
shrugged his slioulders. 

“ 1 have no doubt George will turn up at 
Cambridge in the course of a day or two. I 
have some business calls me away. I will 
write immediately on my return,” lie said. 

Frank saw Dolly’s look of surprise and 
disappointment as she tumed away, and his 
heart ached for her; but what could he do ? 
He watched her as she turned back toward 
the house again, walking slowly and with a 
thoughtful bent head. 

“ It is quite painful to see Dolly : she has 
no feeling whatever for me left,” cried Mrs. 
Palmer. “ Ever since dear George’s conduct 
I see the saddest change in her. I can do 
nothing. I would drive her out. Colonel 
Witheriugton offered me his sister’s barouche 
any day, but Dolly won’t hear of it. I am 
sure it is quite miserable for us all. Dolly, 
you know, is simi)ly iinpossibh',” said Mrs. 
Palmer. “ I never knew a more desimnd- 
ing nature.” 

“ Indeed,” said Raban. 

It was not his place to be sorry for her. 
He was not able to shield her from grief. 
It was not his place to think for her, to love 
her in her trouble. It was not for him: all 
this was for Robert Henley to do. 

There was a great red sunset in the sky, 
islands floating, and lakes and seas of crim¬ 
son light overhead, as Dolly walked sadly 
and slowly into the house, and went back to 
the dim sick-room. 

There is no need to dwell upon the slow 
hours. Dolly found that they came to an 
end somehow. And all the time one miser¬ 
able conviction pursued her—George was 
gone. Of this she was convinced, notwith¬ 
standing all they could say to reassure her. 
While they had been expecting him, and 
blaming him, {ind wondering, and discussing 
his plans, he had fled from them all. Dolly 
at flrst did not flice the truth, for she had 
sat by her aunt’s bedside, half dull, half ab¬ 
sorbed l)y her present anxiety ; but when 
Lady Sarah began to rally a little the 
thought of George grew more constant, tbe 
longing for news more unendurable; time 
seemed longer: it b(*>camo an eternity at 
last. One day she felt as if she could bear 
it no longer. 

Robert found her looking very much 
moved ; her cheeks were glowing, her eyes 
were shining blue; she had a cloak on 
her arm, and some white summer dress, 
and she began tying her bonnet strings 
nervously. 

“ Robert, I want you to take me to Cam¬ 
bridge,” she said. I want to go now. I 
know I could find him—I dreamed it. Aunt 
Sarah Avants him back directly—” 

^‘You are quite unreasonable, dearest,” 
said Robert, soothingly. 

“ I am not; I am reasonable,” poor Dolly 
said, with an effort at self-control. “ Mr. 


Raban can not find him. Robert, let me 
go.” And Robert yielded reluctantly to her 
Avish. 

“Have you got a Bradshaw in the house?” 
said he. 

Dolly had got one all ready, with the page 
turned down—she could spare but a fcAv 
hours, and Avas in a hurry to get back. 

After all, sympathy is more eftectnally ad¬ 
ministered by indirect means than by the 
crow-bars of consolation Avith Avhich our 
friends, even the kindest, are apt to belabor 
our grief. According to some, xmople don’t 
die, they don’t fiill ill, they don’t change^— 
every thing ahvays goes right. Some re- 
])roach us Avith our Avant of faith; others 
drag it forth—that silent gri(,‘f that AA^ould 
fain lie half asleep and resting in our hearts. 
Poor Dolly could not S])eak of George scarce¬ 
ly cA'en to Robert. She sat A^ery silently in 
the railAvay carriage, her hands lying list- 
hissly in her hq), Avhile he refuted all the 
fears she had not CA^en alloAved herself to re¬ 
alize. This state of things annoyed Robert. 
He hated to see people dull and indifferent. 
It Avas distressing and tiresome too. 

Few people were about Avhen Robert and 
Dolly came across the great tiiumphant 
court of St. Thomas, Avith its gateways and 
many stony eyes and narrow doorways. 
They were on their ay ay to All-Saints, close 
by. The place seemed chiefly giA^en over to 
laundresses. A Freshman Avas standing un¬ 
der the arched gateway that leads to the 
inner court; he Avas reading some neatly 
Avritten announcement in the glass shrine 
hanging omside the buttery. The oaken 
doors Avere closed. Robert, seeing a friend 
crossing the court, Avent away to speak to 
him. Dolly Avalked on a little, and stood by 
the railings and the flight of steps that lead 
into the beautiful inner court of this great 
Palace of Ait. She Avatched the many lines 
floAving in Avaves of stone, of mist. At the 
far end of the arched inclosure Avere iron- 
scrolled gates, with green and gold, and 
misty A^eiis of autumn drifting in the gar- 
dens beyond. And then she remembered the 
summer’s day when she last stood there Avith 
George, and as she thought of him suddenly 
his image came before her so distinctly that 
she almost called out his name. It Avas but 
an instant’s impression ; it was gone; the 
steps Avere Robert’s; the image was in her 
own mind. 

“ Are you tired of Avaiting ?” said Henley. 
“Now, if you like, Ave Avill go on to All- 
Saints,” he said. 

It seemed to Dolly as if she was looking 
at tlie old summer day, dimmed, silenced, 
saddened, seen through some darkened pane, 
as they Avent on together, passing under arch- 
Avays and galleries, and coming at last into 
the quaint and tranquil court that Dolly re¬ 
membered so vividly. There she had stood ; 
and there was George’s staircase, and there 
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was his uame painted up, and there was his 
window with its lattice. 

Robert went off for tlie key of George’s 
room, and Dolly Avaited. It was so SAA^eet, 
so sad, so tranquil—like the end ot a long 
life. Dolly Avandered in and out the nar¬ 
row galleries 5 the silence of the place com¬ 
forted her. She Avas glad to be alone a lit¬ 
tle bit, unconstrained, to feel as she felt, and 
not as she ought to feel; quietly despondent, 
not nerA^'ously confident, as they AA^ould all 
have her be. It Avas a crumbling, SAveet, sun¬ 
shiny sort of AA^aking dream. Some gl^jams 
had broken through the clouds, and shone 
reflected from the many lattice windoAvs 
round about the little court. She heard 
some voices, and some young men hurried 
by, laughing as they went. They did not 
see the young lady Avith the sweet, sad face 
standing under the gallery. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums Avere groAviug up against the AA'all, 
with faint lilac and golden heads, the last 
bright tints left upon the once gorgeous pal¬ 
ette of summer. A delicate cool sky hung 
overhead, Jind the light was becoming bright¬ 
er. Dolly passed an open door, and peeped 
in from the quaint gallery to a warm and 
darkened room, paneled and carpeted. It 
was dark and untenanted; a fire was burn¬ 
ing in the grate. 

“ That is Fieldbrook’s room; he will give 
us some tea presently,” said Robert, coming 
up ; “ but now wo can get into George’s.” 

Robert, who seemed to have keys for ev¬ 
ery key-hole, opened an oak door, and led 
the Avay up some stone steps. George’s room 
was on the first floor. Henley went in first, 
opened the AvindoAV, dragged forward a chair. 

If you Avill rest here,” he said, “ I Avill go 
and find Fieldbrook. They tell me he last 
hoard from George. I have to speak to the 
Vice-Chancellor too.” Then he was gone 
again, after looking about to see that there 
was nothing he could do for her. 

Dolly Avas glad to be alone. She sat doAvn 
in George’s three-sided chair, resting her head 
upon her luuul. She was in his room. Ev¬ 
erything in the place seemed to have a voice, 
and to speak to her: George, George,” it 
all said. She looked out of the little win¬ 
dow across the court. She could see the old 
windoAvs of the library shining, and then 
she heard more voices, and more young men 
hurried by, Avith many footsteps. 

Ever after Dolly remembered that last half 
hour spent in George’s rooms wUh George: so 
it seemed to her, looking back from a time 
when she had ceased to hope. Slie Avent to 
the writing-table, and mechanically began 
to straighten the toys and pens lying on the 
cloth. There Avas the little dagger his moth¬ 
er had sent him from India years before; the 
desk she had given him out of her savings; 
and it occuri’ed to her to open the lid, of 
which she kneAv the trick. She pushed the 
spring, and the top flew up with a sudden 


jerk, as it alAvays did. Then Dolly saw that 
the box Avas full of papers, hastily throAvn 
in, Akerses, notes of lectui'es, and a letter torn 
through. “Dearest Rh—” it began; and 
there Avas a blue paper, not unlike one of 
Aunt Sarah’s, sealed. She had no great 
shame looking over George’s pajjers; a tear 
fell on the dear heap as she bent over the 
signs and ink-marks that told ot her pool 
boy’s trouble. What Avas this? A letter, 
stamped, and addressed to herself. Had it 
been throAvn in Avith the rest by mistake? 
She tore it open hastily, Avith eager hands. 
He must have Avritten the night of their Ava- 
ter-party. It had no date. 

“Dearest Doli.y” (said the crooked lines),— “ This 
is one more good-by, and one more service that I Avant 
you to do me: and you have never grudged any human 
being love or help. I am going, and before I go I 
shall make my Avill, and I shall leaA'e Avhat little I have 
—not to you—but to llhoda; and Avill you see to this ? 
Hers is but a frail measure of strength to struggle for 
a living. I sometimes think she has not even a heart 
to help her through life: she Avill like my money bet¬ 
ter than me. It is quite late at night, but I can not 
sleep; she comes and awakens me in my dreams. I 
shall go away from this as soon as the gates are open. 
It is no use struggling against my fate. Others are 
giving their liA'^es for a purpose, and I shall join them 
if I can. I have been flung from ray anchor here, and 
the waves seem to close over me. If I live you will 
hear from me. Dearest old Dolly, take Avarning by 
me, and don’t expect too much. God bless you. 

“G.V. 

“ Will you pay Miller at the boat-house £2 10s. I OAve 
him. I think I haA'e cleared up all other scores. I 
jvill leave the papers Avith him. I shall not come back 
here any more.” 

That was all. She was standing Avith her 
letter still in her hand, blankly looking at it, 
when the door opened and Tom Morgan came 
in. “ ‘ If I live!’ What did he mean, ‘Ask 
at the boat-house?’” She laid the letter 
doAvn and Avent on turning over the papers 
Avithout noticing the young man. 

Tom walked in with a broad grin and 
great volubility. “Well,” said he, cheer¬ 
fully, “ I thought it Avas you. I Avas Avalk- 
iug Avith Magniac and some others, and no¬ 
ticed the windoAvs open, and I saAv you 
standing just where you are noAV, and I said 
to Magniac, ‘ I knoAV that lady.’ He wouldn’t 
believe me; but I Avas right—knew I Avas. 
Hoav are you, and hoAv is Lady Sarah? 
Wliere’s George ? When did he come back ?” 
Then suddenly remembering some rumor to 
which he had paid but little heed at first, 
“ Nothing wrong, I hope ?” said Tom. 

“Tom! where is this?” said Dolly, with¬ 
out any preamble, in her old abrupt Avay; 
and she gave him a crumpled bill Avhich she 
had been examining: 

“Mr. Van rug to J. Miller- 
“To hieir of the Wave t\A'elve hours. 

To man’s time, etc., etc. 

To ncAV coteing hir Avith tare, etc.” 

“I Avant to go there,” she said. “WiU you 
show me the Avay?” 

“ To the boat-house?” said Tom, doubtfully 
looking at the bill. “ Miller’s, you mean ?” 
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She saw him hesitate. 

‘‘ I must go/’ she cried. You must take 
me. Is it Miller’s ? Show me the wav, 
Tom.” 

‘^Of course I can show you the way if 
you wish it,” said Tom. 

He looked eveu more stupid than usual, 
hut he did not like to refuse. He had to be 
in Hall by three o’clock; that was why he 
had hesitated. He had been thinking of his 
dinner; but Dolly began to tie on her bon¬ 
net. She hurried out and ran down stairs, 
and he followed her across the court into the 
street. He was not loath to he seen walking 
with so pretty a young lady. He nodded to 
several of his friends with velvet hands upon 
their gowns. A in-ofessor went by; Tom 
raised his well-worn cap. 

Dolly might have been amused, at any 
otlier time, by the fxuaiut medieval ways of 
the old place. 

It was out of term time, hut there had 
been some special meeting of the college 
magnates. Crimson coats and black, square 
caps and tassels and quaint old things were 
passing. The hfteenth century was stand¬ 
ing at a street corner. To-day heartily 
shook hands Avith 1450 and hurried on. 
Dolly saw it all without seeing it. Tom 
Morgan tried to give her the latest news. 

“ That is BroAvn,” said he, “ the new Pro¬ 
fessor of Modern Literature.” Dolly ueA’^er 
even turned her head to look after Brown. « 

“There’s Smith,” said Tom; “they say he 
will be in the first six for the Mathematical 
Tripos.” 

Then they came out of the busy High 
Street by a narrow lane with brick walls 
on either side. It led to the mill by the 
river, and beyond the river spread a great 
country of Avater-meadoAvs. It was a world, 
not of to-day or of 1500, but of all time and 
all hours. Pollards were groAving at inter¬ 
vals ; the rWer flowed by, dull and sluggish; 
the land, too, seemed to flow dull and slug¬ 
gish to meet a gray horizon. There were no 
animals to be seen — only these pollard-trees 
at intervals, and the spires of Cambridge 
crowding in the mist. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE POLLARD-TREES. 

Miss Vanborough walked on ; she seem¬ 
ed to knoAv the way by some instinct. Some¬ 
times she looked at the Vrater, but it gav^e 
her a sort of vertigo. Tom looked at Dolly 
Avith some admiration as she passed along 
the bank, with her clear-cut face and stately 
figure, folloAving the narrow pathway. They 
came at last to a bend of the river where 
some boats were lying high and dry in the 
grass, and Avhere a little boat-house stood 
uiion a sort of juttiug-out island among tall 


trees upspringing suddenly in the waste. 
Tall sycamore, ivy-grown stiimiis, greens of 
every autumnal shade, golden leaves drop¬ 
ping in lazy showers on the grass or drift¬ 
ing into the sluggish stream, along which 
they floated back to Cambridge once more. 
It Avas a deserted-looking groA^e, meljincholy 
and romantic. But few j)eople came there. 
But there Avas a ferry-man and a black boat¬ 
house, aud a flat feny-boat anchored to the 
shore. Some bird gave a cry and flew past, 
otherwise the place Avas still with that pe¬ 
culiar river silence of tall weeds straggling, 
of trees drooping their green branches, of 
Avater lapping on the brink. 

“ Is this the place you wanted ?” said 
Tom; “or Avas it the other boat-house, after 
all ?” 

Dolly walked on without answering him. 
She beckoned to the boatman ; and then, as 
he came toward her, her heart began to beat 
so that she could scarcely speak or ask the 
question that she had in her mind to ask. 
“ Has my brother been here ? Where is his 
letter f Is the TFave safe in your little boat¬ 
house?” This was what she would have 
said, only she could not speak. Some 
strange fever had possessed her aud brought 
her so far: now her strength and courage 
suddenly forsook her, aud she stopped short, 
and stood holding to an old rotten post that 
stood by the river-side. 

“ Take care,” said Tom; “that ain’t safe. 
You might fall in, and the river is deep just 
here.” 

She turned such a pale face to him that 
the young man suddenly began to wonder if 
there was more in it than he had imagined. 

“It’s iierfectly safe, I mean,” he said. 
“ Why, you don’t mean to say—” 

He turned red; he wished with all his 
heart that he had never brought her there— 
that he could jump into the river—that he 
had staid to dine in Hall. To his unspeak¬ 
able relief unexpected help appeared. 

“Why, there is Mr.Raban,” said Tom, as 
Raban came out of the boat-house and walk¬ 
ed across under the trees to meet them. 

Dolly waited for the two men to come up 
to her, as she stood by her stump among the 
Avillow-trees. Raban did not seem surprised 
to see her. He took no notice of Tom, bur 
he Avalked straight up to Dolly. 

“You have come,” he said; “I had just 
sent you a telegraphic message.” 

His manner was so kind and so gentle that 
it frightened her more than if he had siioken 
with his usual coldness. 

“ What is it ?” she said, “ and why have 
you come here ? Have you too heard—” 

She scanned his face anxiously. 

Then she looked from him to the old boat¬ 
man, Avho Avas standing a few steps off, in his 
shabby red flannel shirt, with a stolid brown 
face and white hair—a not uu]>icturesque 
figure standing by the edge of the stream. 
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Winds and rain and long seasons had washed 
all expression out of old Miller’s bronzed face. 

“ George came here on Tuesday,” said Ra- 
ban to Dolly. I oidy heard of it this morn¬ 
ing. Miller tells me he gave him a letter or 
a paper to keep.” 

I know it,” said Dolly, turning to the old 
boatman ; ‘M am Mr. Yanborongh’s sister; I 
have come for the letter,” she said, quickly, 
and she held out her hand. 


“Tliis gentleman come and asked me for 
the paper,” said the old man, solemnly, 
“and he stands by to contradict me if I 
s})eak false; but if the right party as was 
expected to call sliould wish for to see it, my 
wish is to give satisfaction all round,” said 
the old man. “ I knows your brother well, 
miss, and he know me and my man too for 
as steady a young man and all, one could 
wish to see. The gentleman come up quite 
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hearty one morning, and ask Bill and me as 
a favor to hisself to sign the contents of the 
paper; and he seal it up, and it is safe, as 
you see, with the seal compactand then 
from his pockets came poor George’s packet, 
a thin blue paper folded over, and sealed 
with his ring. “ Mr. Vanbug he owe me two 
pound twelve and sixpence,” old Miller went 
on, still grasi>ing his paper as if loath to give 
it uj), “and he said as how you would i)ay 
the money, miss.” 

Holly’s hands were fumbling at her purse 
ill a moment. 

“I don’t want nothing for iny trouble,” 
said the old fellow. “I knows Mr. Vanbug 
well, and I thank you, miss, and you will find 
it all as the gentleman wished, and good- 
morning,” said old Miller, trudging hastily 
awa 3 ", for a passenger had hailed him from 
the opposite shore. 

“I know what it is,” said Dolly. “.See, 
he has written my name upon it, Mr. Raban; 
it is his will. He told me to come here. He 
is gone. I found his letter.” She began to 
quiver. “ I don’t know what he means.” 

“ Don’t be friglitened,” said Raban, smil¬ 
ing, and very kindly. “He was seen at 
Southampton, quite well and in good spirits. 
He has enlisted. That is what ho means. 
You have interest; we must get him a com¬ 
mission ; and if this makes him more happy 
it is surely for the best.” 

“ Perhaps you arc right,” she said, strug¬ 
gling not to cry. “How did you hear? 
How kind you have been! How shall we 
ever thank you?” Her color was coming 
and going. 

“ It was a mere chance,” Raban said. (It 
was one of those chances that come to people 
who have been working unremittingly to 
bring a certain result to pass.) “ Don’t thank 
me,” he continued, in a low voice; “ you have 
never understood how glad I .am to be al¬ 
lowed to feel myself your friend sometimes.” 

Raban might have said more, but he look¬ 
ed up and saw Robert’s black face frowning 
down upon him. Robert was the passenger 
who had hailed old Miller. For an instant 
Frank had forgotten that Robert existed. 
He turned away hastily, and went and stared 
into the w.ater at a weed lloating by. The 
old bo.atman, waiting by the punt, sat on the 
edge of the shore watching the little scene, 
and wondering what the pretty lady’s te.ars 
might be about. Tom also assisted, open- 
mouthed—the Morgan family were not used 
to tears. Mrs. Morgan never cried, not even 
when Tom broke his leg upon the ice. 

Robert was greatly .annoyed. He had 
come all the way along the o])posite bank 
looking for Dolly, who had not waited for 
him ; who had gone off without a word from 
the pl.ace where he had expected to ffnd her. 
Not even her incohenuit “ Oh, Robert, I am so 
sorry—I have heard—Mr. Raban has heard; 
he h.as found George for us!” not even her 


trustful, gentle look as she sprang to meet 
him seemed to mollify him. He looked any 
thing but sympathizing as he said, “ I hav^e 
been looking for you every where.” 

(“Brown must have told him,” thought 
Tom Morgan, who was wondering how he 
had found them out.) 

“ You really must not run off" in this way, 

I told you all along that all this—a—anxi¬ 
ety was quite unnecessary. George is well 
able to take care of himself. If I had not 
met Professor Brown, I really don’t know 
now—” 

“ But wh.at is to be done, Robert ? List¬ 
en,” interrupted Doll}". “ He has enlisted; 
he was at Southampton yesterday.” 

And together they told Henley what had 
happened. Robert took it very coolly. 

“ Of course he has turned up,” said Rob¬ 
ert, “ and we must now take the matter into 
our own hands, and see what is best to bo 
done. I really think” (wdth a laugh) “he 
has done the best thing he could do.” 

Dolly was hurt again by his manner. Ra¬ 
ban had said the same thing, but it had not 
jarred upon her. 

“ I see you do not agree with me,” con¬ 
tinued Robert. “ Perhaps, Raban, you will 
give mo the name of the person who recog¬ 
nized George Vanborough? I will see him 
myself.” 

“ He is a mau whom w^e all know,” said 
Raban, gravely—“Mr. Penfold, my late 
wife’s father;” and he looked Robert full in 
the face. 

Dolly wondered why Robert flushed aud 
looked uncomfortable. 

“Come,” he said, suddenly drawing her 
h.and through his arm with some unneces¬ 
sary violence, “ shall we walk back, Dora? 
There are some other things which I must 
see about, and I should be glad to consult 
you immediately.” And he Avould have 
walked aw.ay at once, but she hung back 
for a moment to say one more grateful word 
to Fnink. 

Then Robert impatiently dragged her off', 
and Raban with his foot kicked at a stone 
that happened to be lying in the path, aud 
it fell with a circling plash into the river. 

Meanwhile Robert was walking away, 
and poor Dolly, who had not yet recovered 
fi’om her agitation, was stumbling alongside, 
we.ary and breathless. He had her arm in 
his; he w.as walking very rapidly; she could 
hardly keep up with his strides. 

This Av.as the moment chosen by Robert 
Henley to say: “I want you now to bring 
your mind to something which concerns my¬ 
self, Dora, and you. I came here to-day 
not only to idease you, but also because I 
had business to attend to. The Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor has, really in the most pleasant and 
flattering manner, been speaking to me 
about my appointment, and I have brought 
a letter for you.” 
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“ I am so coulusecl, Eobert/’ said Dolly. 

I will read it to you, theii,’^ said Kobert; 
and immediately, iu a clear, trumpet-like 
Toice, be began to do so, stopping every now 
and then to give more emphasis to his sen¬ 
tences. 

The letter was from the board of manage¬ 
ment of the college at Boggley wollah. They 
seemed to be in a difficulty. The illness of 
Mr. Martindale had already caused great de¬ 
lay and inconvenience 5 the number of ap¬ 
plications had never been so numerous; the 
organization never so defective. In the 
event of Mr. Henley’s being able to antici¬ 
pate his dei)arture by three weeks, the Board 
was empowered to offer him a (xuarter’s addi¬ 
tional salary, dating from Midsummer in¬ 
stead of from. Michaelmas: it would be a very 
great assistance to them if he could fall in 
with this proposal. A few lines of entreaty 
from Mr. Martindale were added. 

^‘It will have to come soonei’ or later,” 
said Henley; it is unfortunate every thing 
happening just now. My x)oor Dora, I am 
so sorry for all the anxiety you have had,” 
he said, and yet I am not sure that this is 
not the best thing that could haxipen under 
the circumstances;” and he attemjited to 
take her hand and draw her to him. 

Dolly stood, flushed and troubled and un- 
A-esponding. She hardly took Robert’s mean¬ 
ing in, so absorbed had she been in other 
thoughts. For a moment after he spoke 
she stood looking away across the river to 
the plain beyond. 

“ The college must wait,” said she, weari¬ 
ly. Then suddenly, You know, I couldn’t 
leave them now. Aunt Sarah and every one; 
and you, Robert, couldn’t leave me. Don’t 
let us talk about it!” 

Robert did not answer immediately. ^^It 
is no use,” he said, deliberately, ^‘shu'kiug 
disagreeable subjects. My dearest Dora, life 
has to bo faced, and one’s day’s work has to 
be done. My work is to organize the col¬ 
lege at Boggleywollah; you must consider 
that; and a woman’s work is to follow her 
husband. Every woman when she marries 
must exx)ect to giveux) her old ties and asso¬ 
ciations, or there could be no possible union 
otherwise; and my wife can be no excexffion 
to the general rule —” 

“Robert, don’t talk in this way,” said 
Dolly, passionate and nervous. “I don’t 
want you to frighten me.” 

“You are unreasonable again, dearest,” 
said Robert, in his usual formula. “You 
must be patient, and let me settle for us 
both.” 

Robert might have been more touched if 
Dolly had spoken less angrily and decidedly. 

“ If I put off going,” said Robert, sooth¬ 
ingly, “I lose a great deal more than the 
quarter’s salary — I lose the inestige; the 
great advantage of finding Martindale. I 
lose three months, which, in the present 
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state of a fiiiirs, may cause irreparable hinder- 
aiice. Three months ?—six months! Lady 
Sarah’s illness may last any indefinite X)e- 
riod: who can say how long it may last ? 
and Lady Sarah herself, I am comincecl, 
would never wish you to change your i)lans, 
and your mother will soon have her hus¬ 
band to protect her. You would not have 
the heart to send me off alone, Dolly. Is 
the’alternative so very painful to you?” he 
said again. And Robert smiled with a calm 
and not very anxious exx)ression, and look¬ 
ing down at her. 

Suddenly it all rushed over Dolly. He 
was in earnest!—in earnest!—impossible. 
He meant her to go off now, directly, with¬ 
out seeing George; without hearing from 
him again ; while her aunt was lying on her 
sick-bed. How could she go ? He should 
not have asked such a sacrifice. She did 
not pause to think. 

“No, a thousand times no, Robert!” she 
cried, passionately. “ You canH go. If you 
love me, stay,” she said, with great agita¬ 
tion. “I know you love me. I know you 
will do as I wish—as it is right to do. 
Don’t go. Dearest Robert., you mustnH go.” 
Her voice faltered; she siioke in her old soft 
tone, with imploring looks, and trembling 
hands put out. Robert Henley might have 
hesitated, but the nof’ had spoiled it 

all. 

“ You know what pain it gives me to re¬ 
fuse your request,” said Robert; “but I 
have considered the subject as anxiously on 
your account as mine. I—really I can not 
give uj) my career at this juncture. You 
have i)romised to come with me. If you 
love mo you will not hesitate. You can do 
your aunt no real good by remaining. You 
can do George no good; and, besides, you 
belong to me,” said Robert, growing more 
and more annoyed. “ As I told you before, 
I must now be your first consideration; 
otherwise—” He stopped. 

“Otherwise what?” said Dolly. 

“Otherwise you would not be happy as 
my wife,” he said, beating his foot upon the 
gravel, and looking steadily before him. 

“ Robert!” said Dolly, blushing up, “ you 
would not wish me to be ungrateful.” 

“ To whom ?” said Robert. “You propose 
to postp^ie every thing indefinitely, at a 
time when I had fully calculated ux)on be¬ 
ing settled in life; when I had accex>ted an 
apx)ointment chiefly with a view to our 
speedy marriage. There is no saying how 
long your conscience may detain us,” cried 
Henley, getting more and more provoked; 
“ nor how many peoj^le may fall ill, nor how 
often George may think proj)er to make off. 
You do not understand how matters stand, 
dear Dora.” 

Was this all he had to say ? Her heai*t 
began to beat with a swift emotion. 

“ I understand you quite well,” she said, 
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in a low voice. Robert, I too have 

made up my mind, and I can not leave 
them, not even for you. Yon should never 
have asked it of me,’^ she cried, Avith par¬ 
donable indignation. 

am not aware that I have ever asked 
any thing that Avas not for your good as 
well as my OAvn,” said Henley, in an offend¬ 
ed tone. I begin to think you have never 
loved me, Dora, or you would not reprohch 
me with my love for you. Who has influ¬ 
enced jow V’ said he, jealously. ^‘What 
does it all mean 

She stopi)ed short, and stood looking at 
him steadily, wistfully—not as she used to 
look once, but Avith eyes that seemed to read 
him through and through, until the tears 
came once more to blind their keen sight. 

Rabau, who had crossed by the ferry, and 
who was Avalking back along the opposite 
side, saw the two standing by the river-side, 
a man and a woman, with a plain beyond, 
and a city beyond the plain. ' 

The sun was setting, sadly gray and rus¬ 
set ,* the long day’s mists dispersing; light 
clouds were slowly rising; turf and leaves 
stood out against the evening; it was all 
clear and sweet and faintly colored; a 
tranquil peace seemed to haA^e fallen every 
where. It was not radiance, but peace and 
subdued calm. Who does not know these 
evenings? Are they sad? Are they hap- 
l^y? A break in the shade av. A passing 
medley of the lights of heaven and earth, 

of sweet winds and rising vapors.The 

cool breeze came blowing into their faces, 
and Dolly turned her head away and looked 
across the river to the opposite bank. When 
she spoke again she was her old self once 
more. 

She was quite calm now; her eyes no lon¬ 
ger wet. “ Robert,” she said, I have some¬ 
thing to tell you. I have been thinking 
things over, and I see that it is right that 
you should go; but it is also right that I 
should stay,” said DoUy, looking him stead¬ 
ily in the" face; “ and, perhaps, in happier 
times you will let me come to you, or come 
back for me, and you must not—you will 
not—think I do not love you because of 
this.” 

What was it in her voice that seemed to 
haunt him—to touch, to thrill that common¬ 
place man for one instant into some emo¬ 
tion ? She was so simple and so sad; she 
looked so fair and wistful. 

But it Avas only for an instant. Do you 
mean that you wish to break the engage¬ 
ment ?” he asked, in his coldest Amice. 

‘‘ If Ave love each other, Avhat does it mat¬ 
ter that Ave are free ?” said Dorothea, with 
a very sweet look in her face. You need 
fear no change in me,” she said, “but I 
want you to be free.” Her voice failed, 
and she began to walk on quickly. 

“Remember it is your own doing,” she 


heard him say, as Tom Morgan, who had 
lingered behind, caught them up. “But 
wm Avill speak of all this again,” he added. 

Dolly bent her head; she could not trust 
herself to answer. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THUS FAR THE MILES ARE MEASURED FROM 
THY FRIEND. 

The three came back to All-Saints by 
many a Avinding Avay. Raban met them at 
the college gate in his rusty black gown; 
ho had to attend some college meeting aft¬ 
er chapel. Two or three young men were 
standing about exj)ectiug them. 

“ You Avill find the tea is all ready,” said 
Fieldbrook, gayly; “ are you sure. Miss Van- 
borough, that you Avould not like something 
more substantial? My laundress has just 
been here to ask whether you were an eld¬ 
erly lady, and Avhether you would wish your 
bread-and-butter cut thick or thin. Let me 
introduce Mr. Magniac, Mr. Smith, Mr. Irvine, 
Mr. Richmond; Mr. Morgan you know.” 

Dolly smiled. The young men led her 
back across the court (as she crossed it the 
floAvers were distilling their odors in the 
evening light); they opened the oak door 
of the very room she had looked into in the 
morning, and stood back to let her pass. 
The iflace had been jirepared for her com¬ 
ing. Tea was laid, and a tower of bread- 
and-butter stood in the middle of the table. 
Books were cleared aAvay, some flowers were 
set out in a cup. Fieldbrook heaped on the 
coals and made the tea, Avhile Raban brought 
her the arm-chair to rest in. It was a pretty 
old oak-paneled room beneath the library. A 
little flat kettle was boiling on the fire; the 
young men stood round about, kind and 
cheery; Dolly Avas touched and comforted 
by their kindness, and they, too, Avere charm¬ 
ed with her sAveet natural grace and beauty. 

It Avas difficult not to compare this friend¬ 
ly coiu’tcsy and readiness Avith Robert’s cold¬ 
ness. There was Raban ready to do her 
bidding at any hour; here was Mr. Field¬ 
brook emptying the whole canister into the 
tea-pot to make her a cup of tea; Smith had 
rushed off to order a fly for her. Robert 
stood silent and black by the chimney; he 
ncA’^er moA’'ed, nor seemed to notice her pres¬ 
ence. If she looked at him he turned his 
head away, and yet he saw^ her plainly 
enough. He saw Raban too. Frank was 
standing behind Dolly’s chair, in the faint 
green light of the old oriel-windoAV. It 
tinted his old black gown and Dolly’s shad¬ 
owy head as she leaned back against the 
oaken panel. One of the young men thought 
of an ivory head he had once seen set in a 
wooden frame. As for Frank, he knew that 
for him a pale ghost would henceforth haunt 
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that oriel — a fair, we«tern ghost, with anx¬ 
ious eyes, that were now following Eohert 
as he crossed the room with measured steps 
and w^ent to look out for the fly. Tom Mor¬ 
gan and Mr. Magniac began a series of jokes; 
Mr. Richmond poked the lire; Mr. Irvine 
oi)ened the window. 

As he left the room they all seemed to 
breathe more freely. Rabau sat dowm by 
Dolly, and began telling her of a comrnnni- 
cation ho had had from Yorkshire, from his 
old grandfather, w'ho seemed disposed to 
take him into favor again, and who w^anted 
liim to go back and manage the estate. 

I am very much exercised about it,” said 
Frank. It is going into the land of bond- 
age, you know. The old couple have used 
me very ill.” 

But of course you must go to them,” 
said Dolly, trying to be interested, and to 
forget her own perplexities. ^‘We shall 
miss you dreadfully, but you must go.” 

You will not miss me as I shall miss 
you,” said Frank. 

And as ho spoke, Robert’s head appeared 
at the window. 

“ The 41y is come ; don’t keep it waiting, 
Dora,” said Robert, imx)atiently. 

And you will let me know if ever I can 
do any thing for you ?” persisted Frank, in 
defiance of Henley’s black looks. 

^^^Of course I will. I shall never forget 
your kindness,” said Dolly, quickly putting 
on her shawl. 

The bells were clanging all over the place 
for an evening service. Doors were bang¬ 
ing, voices calling: figures came flitting from 
every archway. 

There goes the reader! he is late,” said 
Tom Morgan, as a shrouded form darted 
across their path. Then he pointed out the 
Rector, a stately figure in a black and rus¬ 
tling silk, issuing from a side-door; and then 
Rector, friendly young men, arches, gable 
ends, had vanished, and Dolly and Robert 
were driving and jolting through the streets 
together, jolting along through explanation 
and misunderstanding, and over one anoth¬ 
er’s susceptibilities, and over chance ruts 
and stones, on their Avay to the station. He 
began immediately. 

‘^We w^ere intermitted in our talk just 
now; but I have really very little more to 
say. If you are dissatisfied, if you really 
wish to break off your engagement, it is 
much better to say so at once, Avithout mak¬ 
ing me appear ridiculous before all those 
men. Perhaps,” said Henley, ‘‘ vre may have 
both made some great mistake, and you have 
seen some one Avhoni you would prefer to 
myself.” 

You must not say such things, Robert,” 
ansAvered Dolly, Avith some emotion. You 
knoAV lioAv unhappy I am. I only w^ant you 
to let me love you. What more can I say ?” 

Your actions and your Avords scarcely ' 
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agree, then,” said Henley, jealous and im¬ 
placable. I confess I shall be greatly sur- 
l)rised, on my return from India at some in¬ 
definite period, to find you still in the same 
mind. I, myself, make no professions of ex¬ 
tra constancy—” 

Oh, you are too cruel!” cried poor Dolly, 
exasperated. 

‘‘ Will you promise me never to see Raban, 
for instance ?” said Robert. 

Hoav can I make such a promise ?” cried 
Dolly, indignant. To turn off a kind friend 
for an unjust fancy! If you trust me, Rob¬ 
ert, you must believe what I say. Anyhowq 
you are free. Only remember that I shall 
trust in yonr love until you yourself tell me 
that you no longer care for me.” 

The carriage stopped as she spoke. Rob¬ 
ert got out and helped her downi, produced 
the tickets, and paid the flyman. 

The tAAm Avent back in a dreary tetc-a-tete ; 
she Avanted a heart’s sympathy, and he 
placed a rug at her feet and pulled up the 
carriage AvindoAV for fear of a draught. She 
could not thank him, nor look pleased. Her 
head ached, her heart ached; one expression 
of love, one Avord of faithful promise, Avould 
have made the Avorld a different place, but 
he had not spoken it. He had taken her at 
her wmrd. She Avas to be bound, and he was 
to be free. The old gentleman opposite 
never looked at them, but invstautly com¬ 
posed himself to sleep; the old lady in the 
corner thought she had rarely seen a more 
amiable and attentive young man, a more 
ungTacious young lady. 

Once only Robert made any allusion to 
what had passed. There Avill be no need 
to enter into explanations at present,” he 
said, in a somewhat uneasy manner. You 
may change your mind, Dora.” 

I shall never change my mind,” said Dol¬ 
ly, Avearily, “ but it is no use troubling mam¬ 
ma and Aunt Sarah; I will tell them that I 
am not going aAvay. They shall knoAV all 
wdien you are gone.” 

Dolly might have safely told Mrs. Palmer, 
who was not often disquieted by other peo¬ 
ple’s sacrifices. With Lady Sarah it was 
different. But she Avas ill, and she had lost 
her grasp of life. She asked no question, 
only she seemed to revive from the day 
when Dolly told her that she A\ns not going 
to leave her. It was enough for her that 
the girl’s hand Avas in hers. 

What is Dolly thinking of, as she stands 
by the sick-bed, holding the frail hand ? To 
Avhat future does it guide her ? Is it to that 
Avhich Dolly has sometimes imagined con¬ 
tained AAuthin the Avails of a home, simple, 
as some people’s lives are, and hedged Avith 
Avholesome briers, and darling home ties, and 
leading straight, Avith great love and much 
happiness and sacred tears, to the great home 
of love ? or is it to a broad way, unhedgefl, 
uiifenced, AAuth a distant horizon, a way un- 
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sheltered iu stormy weather, easily missed, 
hut wide and free and unshackled ?. 

Mrs. Palmer, who troubled herself little 
about the future, was forever going off to 
Dean’s Yard, where the Henleys were com¬ 
fortably established. The eldest daughter 
was married, but there were two lively girls 
still at home; there were young officers 
coming and going about the place. There 
was poor Jonah preparing to depart on his 
glorious expedition. Ho was in good spirits; 
he had a new uniform. One day, hearing 
his aunt’s voice, he came in to show himself, 
accoutred and clanking with chains. He 
was disappointed to find that Dolly was not 
there, as he had expected. Bell admired 
loudly, but her mother almost screamed to 
him to go and take the hideous thing off. 
The dry, brisk-tongued little woman was 
feeling his departure very acutely. She still 
made an effort to keep uj) her old cynical 
talk, but she broke down, poor soul, agaiu 
and again; she had scarcely spirit left to 
contradict Philippa, or even to forbid her 
the house. 

The first time she had seen Dolly she had 
been prepared to criticise the girl; Norah 
and Bell were more cordial, but Lady Hen¬ 
ley offered her niece a kid glove and a kid 
cheek, and was slightly disappointed to find 
that Dolly’s frivolity, ui)on which she had 
been descanting all the way to Church House, 
consisted in an old gray gown and a black 
apron, and in two black marks under her 
eyes, for poor Dolly had not had much sleep 
after that dismal talk with Robert, This 
was the day after the Cambridge expedition. 
Miss Yanborough was looking very hand¬ 
some, notwithstanding the black marks, and 
she unconsciously revenged herself upon 
Lady Henley by a certain indifference and 
preoccui)ation, which seemed to put her be¬ 
yond the reach of that lady’s passing shafts, 
but one of them wounded her at last. 

I suppose Lady Sarah will be left to 
servants when you go ?” says Lady Henley. 

Your mother is certainly not to bo counted 
on; Hawtrey is a much better nurse than 
she is. Poor dear Philix)pa! she sees every 
thing reflected in a looking-glass. Your 
school is a different one altogether from our 
plain, old-fashioned country ways.” 

Dolly looked surprised; she had not de¬ 
served this unprovoked attack from the little 
gayly dressed lady perched upon the sofa. 
Nora was very much distressed by her moth¬ 
er’s rudeness; Bell was struggling with a 
nervous inclination to giggle, which was the 
effect it always produced upon her. 

I have no doubt mamma would take 
care of my aunt if it were necessary,” said 
Dolly, blushing with annoyance; “ but I am 
not going away,” she said. ‘‘ Robert and I 
have settled that it is best I should stay be¬ 
hind. ‘VVe have made up our minds to part.” 

The two girls were listening, open-eared. 


^^Then she has never cai*ed for him, after 
all,” thought Bell. 

But Lady Henley knew better. Notwith¬ 
standing a more than usual share of jealousy 
and cross-grainedness, she was not with¬ 
out a heart. Dolly’s last words had been 
spoken very quietly, but they told the whole 
story. My dear,” said the little woman, 
jumping up suddenly and giving her a kiss, 
“ I did not know this” (there were tears shin¬ 
ing among the new green bonnet strings); 
‘‘my trial is close at hand. You must for¬ 
give me, I—I am very unhappj^” She made 
a struggle, and recovered herself quickly, 
but fi’om that minute Dolly and her aunt 
Joanna were good friends. 

The next time Robert called in Dean’s 
Yard ho was put through a cross-examina¬ 
tion by Lady Henley. “ When was he com¬ 
ing back for Dolly ? What terms were they 
on ?” Sir Thomas came in to hear all about 
it, and then Jonah sauntered in. “ Only wish 
I could got a chance,” said Jonah. Robert 
felt disinclined to give Jonah the chance he 
wished for. Lady Henley was now x>raising 
Dolly as much as she had abused her before, 
and Robert agreed to every thing.^ But he 
gave no clew to the state of his mind. He 
was surprised to find how entirely Lady 
Henley ignored his feelings, and sympathized 
with Dolly’s determination to remain be¬ 
hind. He walked away thinking thtft it 
was far from his intention to break entirely 
with Dolly, but he had not forgiven her 
yet; he was not sorry to feel his liberty iu 
his own hands again. He meant to come 
back, but he chose to do it of his own free¬ 
will, and not because he was bound by any 
promise. 

As for Dolly, she was absorbed; she was 
not feeling very much just then; she had 
been overwrought and overstrained. A dull 
calm had succeeded to her agitation, and, be¬ 
sides, Robert was not yet gone. 


CHAPTER XL. 

UNDER THE CLOCK-TOWER. 

An archway leads out of the great thor¬ 
oughfare from Westminster Bridge into the 
sudden silence of Dean’s Yard, where Sir 
Thomas had taken the house of a country 
neighbor. It stood within the cloisters of 
the Abbey, overtowered, overclocked, with 
bells pealing high overhead (ringing the 
hours away, the poor mother used to think). 
Dolly found time one day to come Ibr half 
an hour to see Jonah before he left. She 
had a great regard for him. She had also 
found a stanch friend in Norah with the 
gray eyes like her own. Bell told Dolly 
in confidence that her mother had intended 
Robert to marry Norah, but tliis had not 
at all interfered with the two girls’ liking 
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for one another. Mrs. Palmer, who was go¬ 
ing on farther, set Dolly down at the arch¬ 
way, and as the girl was crossing the yard 
she met Robert coming from the house. He 
was walking along by the railing, and among 
the dead leawes that were heax^ed there by 
the wind. Dolly’s heart always began to 
beat now when she saw Robert. This time 
he met her, and, with something of his old 
manner, said, “ Are you in a hurry ? Will 
you come with me a little way? I have 
something to say.” And he turned into the 
cloister: she followed him at once. 

From Dean’s Yard one gateway leads to 
common life and to the day’s work, strug¬ 
gling by Avith creaks and Avhips and haste ; 
another gateway brings you to a cloister, 
arched, silent. The day’s work is over for 
those who are lying in the peaceful iu- 
closime. A side-door from the cloister leads 
into the Abbey, where, among high piles 
and burning windows, and the shrill, sweet 
echoes of the psalms, a silent voice sometimes 
speaks of something beyond rest, beyond our 
feeble mode of work and praise, and our mu¬ 
sic and Gothic types—of that which is, but 
which we are not. 

The afternoon service was i^ealing on and 
humming Avithin the Abbey as Dolly and 
Robert Avalked sloAvly along the cloister. 
He was silent a long time. She tried to ask 
him what ho had to say, but she found it 
difficult to speak to him iioav. She was shy, 
and she scarcely knew upon what terms 
they were: she did not care to know. She 
had said that he should be free, and she 
meant it, and she was too generous to seek 
to extort unAvilling . promises tfom him, or 
to imx)ly that she was disapxiointed that ho 
had given none. 

At last Robert spoke. Dolly, shall you 
write to mo ?” he said. 

‘^Yes, Robert, if you wish it,” she an¬ 
swered, simply. I should like to Avrito to 
you.” 

As she looked at him, fair and blushing, 
Robert said, suddenly, Tell me, Dora, have 
you never regretted your decision ?” 

Dolly turned away—she could not meet 
his eyes. Hers fell upon a slab to the mem¬ 
ory of some aged woman, Avho had, perhaps, 
gone through some such exiierience before 
she had been turned into a stone. Dolly 
was any thing but stone. Tears sloAvly 
gathered in her eyes, and Robert saw them, 
and caught hold of her hand, and at that 
minute there came some pealing echo of an 
organ, and of voices bursting into shrill 
amens. All her life Dolly remembered that 
strange moment of parting, for parting she 
felt it to bo. She must tell him the truth. 
She turned. ‘'No, Robert—never once,” 
she said; “ although it is even harder than 
I thought to let you go.” 

They were standing by the door at the 
end of the first cloister. For the last time 


he might have spoken then, and told her 
that he only loved her the more, that dis¬ 
tance Avas nothing to him, that time was 
nothing; but the service had come to an 
end; and while ho hesitated a A^erger came 
out in his black gown, and the congrega¬ 
tion folioAved; one or tAvo strangers; then 
Jonah and Bell, with red eyes both of them, 
looking foolish somehoAV, and ashamed of 
being seen; then more strangers; and then 
with the last remaining verger came Rhoda 
and Zoo Morgan, who sometimes Avent to 
church at the Abbey. They all joined the 
young couple, and walked back to the house 
with them. 

This was Dolly’s last chance for an ex¬ 
planation with her cousin. The time Avas 
drawing to an end. Fate came in between 
them noAv, for this very afternoon it was 
settled rather suddenly, at Sir Thomas’s re¬ 
quest, that Robert and Jonah should go as 
far as Marseilles together. This Avas Tliurs- 
day, and the young men were to start on 
the Saturday evening. 

Lady Henley bore ui> very well at first, 
and clinched her teeth, and said they should 
all come to dinner on Friday. 

^^It is no use sitting alone and crying 
one’s eyes out,” said the x^oor woman, val¬ 
iantly ; and she made Sir Thomas ask a cou¬ 
ple of Yorkshire Mends to the feast. One 
Avas a county hero, in gi'eat favor with Bell. 
The other Avas Mr. Anley, Jonah’s godfather. 
He had a great affection for the family, and 
regularly dined with them ux)on grave crises 
and great occasions. 

Lady Henley, being liberal in her hospi¬ 
tality, ordered in her Adands and her Cham¬ 
pagne bottles, and the girls went to Covent 
Garden and bought fruit and pine-apples 
and autumn flowers to dress the table; and 
poor Jonah brought in a great baked pie 
Rom Gunter’s. 

'^It’s p^t6 de foie gras,” said he. “My 
father likes it. I thought I might as weil 
have it to celebrate the occasion.” And he 
held it up triumphantly. 

Poor Lady Henley had almost overrated 
her powers of endurance, for she looked into 
his honest, sallow face, and then suddenly 
got up and rushed out of the room. 

“ Go to her, Jonah,” said the girls, looking 
very pale. 

Jonah came down after a little while Avith 
a very red nose, and then he Avent out again 
to buy something else. All day long he kept 
coming and going in cabs, bringing home 
one thing after another—a folding-chair, a 
stick to open out suddenly; a Avhole kitchen 
battery fitted into a tea-kettle; brooches for 
the girls; toys for his eldest sister’s children. 
As for the contrivances, they served to make 
one evening pass a little less heavily, and 
amused them for the time, and gave them 
something to talk about. But soon after all 
poor Jonah’s i)os8essions went doAvn in the 
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Black Sea in an ill-fated sliij) that fonndered 
with far more precious freight on board than 
tin pans and folding-chairs. 

Punctual to her time on the Friday Lady 
Henley was there ready to receive her guests 
in her stili’est silks, laces, and jewels, look¬ 
ing like some battered fetich out of a shriue 
as she sat at the head of the table. 

Dolly came to dinner sorely against her 
will; but she was glad she had come when 
she saw how Jonah brightened up, and when 
the poor little wooden mother held up her 
face and kissed her. 

Lady Plenley said, How do you do to 
her guests, but never spoke to any of them. 
It was a dreary feast. Robei*t failed at the 
last moment, and they sat down to table 
with a gap wLere his place should have 
been. No one ate the i)ie except Sir Thomas, 
who swallowed a little bit with a gulp; then 
he called for Champagne, and his face turn¬ 
ed very red, and he looked hard at his son, 
and drank a long draught. 

Jonah quickly filled his glass, and mut¬ 
tered something as he tossed it off. He had 
got his mothePs hand under the table in his 
long bony fingers. Lady Henley was sit¬ 
ting staring fixedly before her. As Jonah 
di'ank their healths Norah gave a little 
gasp. Mr. Anley took snuff. One of the 
country neighbors, young Mr. Jack Red- 
mayne, whom Miss Bell used to meet strid¬ 
ing, riding, and walking round about Smoke- 
thwayte, had begun a story about some cele¬ 
brated mare ] he paused for an instant, then 
suddenly rallying, went on and on with it, 
although nobody w^as listening, not eyen 
Miss Bell. 

thought it best to go on talking,^’ he 
said afterward. I hope they didn’t think 
it unfeeling. I’m sure I don’t know what I 
said. I put my horse a dozen times over the 
same gate; even old FLefiy wouldn’t stand 
such treatment.” 

So the dinner went on; the servants creak¬ 
ed about, and the candles burned bright, but 
no one could rally, and Lady Henley was 
finally obliged to leave the table. 

Immediately after dinner came old Sam 
with his cab, and Dolly and her mother got 
up to go. 

can not think what possessed Joanna 
to give that funeral feast,” said Mrs. Palmer, 
as they were putting on their cloaks. 

‘‘Plush, mamma,” said Dolly, for Jonah 
was coming running and tumbling down 
stairs, breathless, from his mother’s room. 

“Look here, Dolly,” he said, “mother 
wants you to come and see her to-morrow 
after I’m gone, and don’t let her worry too 
much, and would you please take this,” he 
said; ‘^please do.” ^ ^ 

This was a pretty little crystal watch that 
he had bought for her; and when Dolly hes¬ 
itated and exclaimed, he added, eutreating- 
ly, “It is my wedding present. I thought 


in case we never—I mean that I should like 
to give it to you myself,” he said. 

“Oh, Jonah,” Dolly answered, in a low 
voice, “perhaps I may never want a wed¬ 
ding present.” 

“ Never mind; keep it,” said Jonah, staring 
at her hand, “ and I’ll look iq) George the fii-st 
thing. You know my father has written to 
his colonel. Keep a good heart, Dolly, we 
are all in the same boat.” 

He stood watching the cab as it di-ove 
away under the stars. 

Dolly was not thinking of Jonah any 
more. She was looking at all the passers- 
by, still hoping to see Robert. 

“He ought to have come, mamma, this 
last night,” she said. 

“ My dear, do you ever expect a man to 
think of any thing but his own conven¬ 
ience?” said Mrs. Palmer, wdth groat em¬ 
phasis. 

“Oh, mamma, why must one ever say 
good-by?” said DoBy, going on with her 
own thoughts. 

“I believe even now he might persuade 
you to run off with him,” said Mrs. Palmer, 
laughing. 

It was over. He was gone. He had come 
and gone. Dolly had both dreaded and 
longed to be alone with Robert, but her 
mother had persistently staid in the room. 
It was about four o’clock when he came, and 
Dolly left her aunt’s bedside and came down 
to the summons, and stood for an instant at 
the drawing-room door. She could hear his 
voice within. She held the door-liandle, as 
she stood dizzy and weary. She thought of 
the Henleys parting from their son, and en¬ 
vied them. Ah! how much easier to part 
where love is a certainty; and now this 
was the last time—and he was going, and 
she loved him, and she had sent him away, 
and he had never said one word of regret, 
nor promised once to come back. 

She had offered to set him free; she had 
said she could not leave them all. At this 
moment, in her heart, Dolly felt as if she 
could have left them; and as if Robert, in 
going and in ceasing to love lier, was taking 
away all the light and the strength of her 
life. He seemed to be making into a certain¬ 
ty that which she had never believed until 
now, and proving to her by his deeds that 
his words were true, although she had re¬ 
fused to believe them. She had given him 
a heart out of her own tender heart, a soul 
out of her own loving imagination, and now 
where were her imaginations ? Some drj 
blast seemed to her to be beating about the 
ifiace, choking her parched throat and dry¬ 
ing her tears. Pier eyes were dull and Imuyy- 
lidded; her face looked pale and frightened 
as she opened the door and walked in. “ Dol¬ 
ly is so strong,” Mrs. Palmer was saying, “ she 
has courage for us all. I do not fear for her.” 

“ Perhaps it is best as it is,” Henley an- 
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swcred, a little Rurriedly. “ I shall go out 
solely Avith a view to making mouej”, and 
come home all the sooner.” 

He looked np and saAv Dolly coming across 
the room, and Avas shocked hy the girl’s pale 
face. 

‘‘My dearest Dora,” said Henley, going 
to meet her, “ hoAv ill you look! you Avould 
never have been lit for the journey.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Dolly. She was quite 
passive, and let him hold her hand, hut a cold 
shadoAV of bitterness seemed to have fallen 
upon her. It was a chilly August day. 

They had lit a small wood fire, and they 
noAV brought some coffee to Avarm Robert 
before he left. Robert Avas very much moved, 
for him. 

He put down his coffee-cup untasted, and 
stood by the tall chimney looking doAvn into 
the lire. Then he looked at his Avatch, and 
went up to his aunt and kissed her, and then 
came and stood opposite Dolly, who Avas by 
the Avindow, and looked her steadily in the 
face. She could not look up, though she felt 
his eyes upon her, and he kissed her. “ God 
bless you,” he said, deserting his post with a 
prayer, as people do sometimes, and without 
looking back once, he wallved out of the room. 

Robert left the room. Dolly stood quite 
still Avhere he had left her: she heard the 
servants’ voices outside in the hall, the car¬ 
riage starting off, some one calling after it, 
but the Avheels rolled on. She stood dully 
looking through the window at some birds 
that were flying across the sky. There were 
cloud heaps sailing, and dead leaves bloAving 
along the terrace; the bitter, parching wind 
Avas still blowing. It was not so much the 
parting as the manner of it. She had thought 
it so simple to love and to be loved; she had 
never believed that a word would change 
him. Was it her fault ? Had she been cold, 
unkind 1 She was very young still; she 
longed for one woixl of sympathy. She turn¬ 
ed to her mother Avith a sudden impulse. 

“ Oh, mamma!” she said, piteously. 

“I can not think how you can have been 
so hard-hearted, Dolly,” said her mother. “ I 
could not have let him go alone. How long 
the time Avill seem, poor fellow! Yes, you 
have been very tyrannical, Dolly.” 

Was this all the comfort Mrs. Palmer had 
to give ? 

Something seemed choking in Dolly’s 
throat: Avas it her hard heart that was 
weighing so heavily ? 

“ Oh, mamma! Avhat could I do ?” she said. 
“ I told him lie Avas free: he knows that I 
love him, but indeed he is free.” 

Mrs. Palmer uttered an impatient exclama¬ 
tion. She had been wandering up and down 
the room. She stopped short. 

“Free! Avhat do you mean? You have 
never said one word to me. What have you 
been about? Do you mean that he may 
never come back to you ?” 


But Dolly scarcely heard her mother’s 
words. The door had opened and some one 
came in. Never come back? This Avas 
Robert himself AA^ho Avas standing there. 
He had come to say one more fareAvell. He 
went straight up to her and he caught her 
in his arms. “ There was just time,” he said. 
“ Good-by once more, dearest Dora I” It Avas 
but a moment; it Avas one of those moments 
that last for a lifetime. Dolly lived upon it 
for many a day to come; but then some 
things are states, and not mere measures of 
life. He loved her, she thought to herself, 
or he would never have come back to her; 
and if he loved her, the parting had lost its 
sting. 

A WAIF AND ESTRAY. 

T the bottom of the stairs in the long 
lobby or entry of the almshouse at 

W-, Avhich every one who knoAvs any 

thing at all about it knows to bo one of the 
largest, finest, and best managed of all our 
rural pauper establishments, two little girls 
were sitting, closely and fondly nestling to¬ 
gether. 

The history of these two children (as 
much as Avas kuoAvn of it) was as peculiar¬ 
ly sad as it Avas brief. They Avere supposed 
to bo of the humbler ranks of life, had been 
traveling someivhere, none knew where from 
or where to, with their mother, and Avere on 
board a steamboat when one of those terri¬ 
ble accidents occurred which so often startle 
and shock the community. The accident 
Avas a fearful one, Avide-spread in its ruin, 
involving much loss of life and limb; the 
mother was reported as “ among the miss¬ 
ing,” it was sui^posed drowned, but, by some 
almost miracle, lier two helpless little ones 
Avere saved unharmed. 

Sympathy and philanthropy wo claim to 
be indigenous in our favored land, and they 
flowed forth freely in behalf of the desolate 
little orphans, who Avero still too young to 
comprehend the full extent of theii* terrible 
loss, or the lonely desolation and destitution 
of their future lives. Kind-hearted people 
stretched forth liberal hands; the little de¬ 
serted children were pitied and caressed, 
clothed and fed and sheltered, while diligent 
inquiries were made in eA^ery direction to 
fiud out some clew to the family or anteced¬ 
ents of the little ones, Avho could give no 
account of themseHes beyond the mere facts 
that they were sisters and twins. One of them 
did once assert that she believed they liad 
come over the sea, but upon farther ques¬ 
tioning, her childish ideas of time and space 
were found to be so vague that no reasona¬ 
ble supposition could bo founded upon her 
remark. Several times their eager friends 
fancied that they had got upon the right 
trail, but folloAved up, it never led to any 
final conclusion; no light ever came to show 
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tlie path by Tvhich the little waDderers had 
traveled, and the uncertainty grew daily 
more hopelessly certain. 

Philanthropy is, as has been said already, 
native and spontaneous here, hut it is not a 
])lant of perennial growth ,* it is rather of an 
impulsive and spasmodic nature, and is sub¬ 
ject to early chills. 

There was certainly nothing to blame in 
the kindly people who had sheltered and fed 
the little orphans, while there was still hope 
of one day reaping the x>leasure of giving 
them back to their own friends, if, when 
that hope utteily died out, they began to 
count the cost of what they had undertaken. 

Two pretty little children may he clothed 
and fed and petted for a while at little cost, 
and with a pleasure and self-satisfaction 
tkat is more than compensatory; hut to 
adopt two little girls for on^s own, to feed 
and clothe and educate them up to wom¬ 
anhood, and perhaps for life, voluntarily to 
take upon one^s self the whole charge and 
responsibility of training, directing, and 
forming the characters of two children 
whom God did not send to you, of whose 
parentage yon can know nothing, and in 
whom there may he lurking the latent seeds 
of inherited evil diseases and vices which 
may ripen under the most watchful care, is 
a solemn thing to do ; and who can wonder, 
though they may regret, if, after all prospect 
of any discovery failed, the children were 
reluctantly transferred from private to pub¬ 
lic benevolence, and finally were sent to the 

almshouse at W-? The superintendent 

of the establishment. Captain Proctor, was 
an honest, well-meaning man (as men go); 
1^ was a busy, bustling, fussy little man, as 
kind as circumstances would allow to the 
unfortunates under his charge, strict in his 
discipline, but never unnecessarily severe, 
with an unbounded and all-absorbing rever¬ 
ence for ^‘the board,” as he always called 
the directors or trustees, or whatever such 
high officials chose to term themselves, zeal¬ 
ous in their interest, and faithful to their in¬ 
structions. 

He was not a man of quick sensibilities, 
refinement of feeling, or gifted with a deli¬ 
cate perception of peculiarities and distinc¬ 
tions of character; but then we do not ex- 
]iect to find all the softer graces and virtues 
in a man who ofiers himself as superintend¬ 
ent of a country almshouse; possibly they 
would not add to his efficiency in his busi¬ 
ness, and certainly they would detract very 
much from his own hapi)iues8 in the per¬ 
formance of it. 

Mrs. Larrabee, the matron, was a superior 
nature to his; she had, possibly, less brain, 
but far more heart; she had been a mother, 
and her kindly nature went out in motherly 
feeling to every poor creature that came 
beneath her charge; and though in posi¬ 
tion and self-estimation Captain Proctor felt 


himself immeasurably her superior, and al¬ 
ways spoke and thoughkof her as a “ weaker 
vessel,” her real influence in the house was 
felt and appreciated far beyond his own. 
She had done what she could for the little 
orphan sisters, kept them out of the way of 
evil iufluences as much as she could, saw 
that they were clean and well fed, and gave 
them all the pleasure and instruction in her 
limited power to bestow. 

But Captain Proctor has a charge upon 
his mind. The board,” whose lightest in¬ 
timations were to him as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, and never to be ques¬ 
tioned or evaded, had at their last visit in¬ 
timated to him that the house was too full,, 
and had laid upon him the expression of 
their wish that he should, if possible, find 
Xflaces for any of the younger inmates Avho 
were strong-bodied and old enough to be 
X)ut out to service, particulariziug among 
others the two little sisters, who, having 
been several years in the house, were siiji- 
IDOsed to be about ten years of age, and old 
enough to be put out to light labor. But of 
all this the children of course knew nothing; 
and so, like Pope’s nnreasonahle lamh, they 
continued ‘^to skip and play,” quite uncon¬ 
scious of the coming evil which was lower¬ 
ing in the dim future. 

They had always asserted that they were 
twins, and their unbounded and constant 
affection and devotion to each other, which 
no petty difterences such as often arise 
between other children ever seemed to af¬ 
fect, confirmed the statement; but the won¬ 
derful likeness to each other which so often 
makes twin sisters or brothers a xiretty xmz- 
zle even to their nearest and dearest did not 
exist in their case: they were quite unlike; 
both were x)retty children, but wholly dis¬ 
similar. Fanny was the prettiest, and at 
first sight the most attractive. She was tall 
and slight, with fair, delicate complexion, 
soft violet eyes, clear and blue, and smiling 
as the skies of a bright sirring morning, and 
long, loose-dropping ciuis of glossy, golden 
floss; while Anne was of a smaller, more 
compact figure, quicker in motion, and more 
robust in appearance, with a little x>iquant 
face of warmer hue, darker hair, and large, 
dark, lustrous eyes, spariding and overflow¬ 
ing with irrepressible mirth and mischief. 

And these outward traits and peculiarities 
were fully confirmed by the marked differ¬ 
ence in the character and bearing of the two 
children. Fanny Avas shy, timid, and yield¬ 
ing ; Anne was more confident and more 
resolute; Fanny’s mild, sweet blue eyes 
were appealing; Anne’s si)arkling, dancing, 
saucy brown ones were defiant; Anne, al¬ 
though she looked the youngest of the two, 
was always, though unconsciously, the lead¬ 
er, and Fanny quite as unconsciously leaned 
upon her, and Avas led by her, in all their 
childish x>lay8 or discussions; Anne Avas in- 
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viiriablj^ the siiggester, and Fanny followed | 
in unquestioning faith and undouhting affec¬ 
tion. 

They were seated now at the foot of the 
stairs, Fanny upon the lowest step, and 
Anne upon the next above her. Fanny was 
leaning hack, with her head resting against 
Anne’s shoulder, and her left arm thrown 
carelessly across her sister’s lap, while 
Anne’s right arm encircled Fanny’s waist in 
a protecting clasp, and her bright, glowing 
cheek rested lovingly upon her sister’s gold¬ 
en curls, while their left hands were united 
in a sisterly clasx), and both looked flushed 
and rosy with health and recent exercise. 

Steps were heard coming slowly down 
another lobby, which crossed at a distant 
angle the one where the children had seated 
themselves. 

^‘Hark!” said Anne, laughingly; ^4here 
comes old Daddy Proctor; I hear him, old 
hop-and-go-one. He is coming this way.” 

“ Oh, Anne, don’t,” said Fanny, in a tone 
that suggested mild rei)roof, or at least little 
Anne so understood it. 

^‘1 know,” she said, laughing, “but I can’t 
for the life of me help it; and I don’t much 
care, it is so funny. Just hear him now— one, 
two, three— one, two, three— one, two, three. 
He goes one, two, threeiug all over the 
house I” 

Captain Proctor had the misfortune to be 
lame; he had a crippled limb, which was 
supported by a long iron-heeled boot, and 
walked with a cane; and the triple beat of 
lirst the well foot, next the cane, and then 
the iron heel, had imxDressed itself upon the 
sensitive ear of the quick-witted child. 

“ But hark, Fanny,” she added, as the 
steps drew nearer, “ there is somebody else 
with him. I don’t know w'hose step that is; 
that is a stranger, I guess.” 

“ Yes, dear,” remarked Fanny, carelessly, 
“ that is a stranger, I think; it is a gentle¬ 
man ; I saw him get out of a carriage at the 
captain’s office while we were playing in 
the yard.” 

“ I did not see him,” said Anne. “ Why did 
not I, if you did?” 

“I guess, dear, it was while you were 
blinded and I was hiding. I saw him.” 

“ Well, we can both see him now,” laugh¬ 
ed Anne as the two men timied into tlieir 
lobby and came slowly toward them. 

“ If they are coming this way, let’s go uj) 
stairs,” said shy little Fanny, half rising. 

“No, no,” said Anne, drawing her sister 
down again; “lam too tired to move. Don’t 
mind them, Fanny; they won’t mind us. 
Chance if they see us, if we keej) still.” 

But the child was mistaken. The stex:)s 
then apxiroaching bore i>ersons who were in 
direct search of them. Captain Proctor’s 
visitor was a man who represented himself 
as the agent and friend of a wealthy gentle¬ 
man who wished to adojit a little girl as his 


' own. The little twins had been mentioned 
to him, and he came bringing such creden¬ 
tials as fairly satistied the business-like lit¬ 
tle sux)erintendent, and made him feel sure 
that if he could secure the situation for 
either of the little sisters, lie should have 
been fortunate beyond his hopes. 

Of course he was beaming with satisfac¬ 
tion, in view of the beneflt to the cliild, and 
still more of the bland apjiroval of “the 
board,” when he should make known to 
them his successful negotiation of the duty 
required of him. 

“ Ah!” he said, halting as they drew near 
the .stairs where the children made a i)retty 
and graceful x>icture; “ hero are my little 
twdn girls, I declare! And pray what are 
you doing here, my children ?” he asked in 
a fatherly tone, calculated to show^ to the 
stranger the mild xiaternal nature of his 
intercourse wdth the inmates under his 
charge; but Anne’s quick ear detected the 
false ring in his voice instantly.' 

“Nothing, Sir,” she answered, curtly, turn¬ 
ing aw^ay her head as she s^ioke. 

“Only resting ourselves,” said the more 
courteous Fanny, lifting her sweet blue 
eyes. 

Besting, indeed!” said the superintend¬ 
ent, wishing to draw them out before the 
stranger. “ And pray tell me what have you 
been doing to tire yourselves so much that 
you have need to sit down to rest ? Hard 
at work, I suppose, hey ?” 

At this question, pleased to find the cap¬ 
tain in such a friendly and familiar mood, 
the children both laughed, and answered, 
simultaneously, “ Playing, Sir.” 

“ Playing ? I don’t doubt it, till you have 
run yoim little legs off, and are all tired out. 
Two nice little meiry girls, aren’t they. Sir ?” 
said Captain Proctor to his comi)anion. 

“ Very,” said the gentleman, wffio had his 
admiring eye upon the little blonde Fanny— 
“two nice little girls, indeed! I want a 
nice, good little girl to take home with me, 
and I think I should like one of you. WiU 
you go with me ?” 

As this is one of the most common forms 
of flattery addressed to i)retty children, the 
little girls evidently regarded it in that 
light only. They looked at each other, 
laughed and blushed, but did not reply to 
the question. 

“ I supx)ose I can have one of you, can’t I ?” 
continued the stranger. “Which shall it be ?” 

“ Please do you wmnt two little girls. Sir ?” 
answered Anne, lifting her bright, laughing 
dark eyes to his face. 

“ No, my dear,” said the gentleman; “ I 
can not take but one.” 

“ Then you can’t have either of ns,” said 
Anne, decidedly, shaking her dark curls at 
him; “ us is twins ; us can’t be parted.” 

“ Oh yes, you can,” began the eager super¬ 
intendent ; but Anne interrui)ted him. 
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‘‘No, Sir, we can’t; we are twins—moth¬ 
er’s little ];)air of ponies. We always goes ev¬ 
ery where together. We can’t he parted. Fan 
and I; hut,” she said, turning to the gentle¬ 
man again, “ if you want us hotli, wo will go.” 

“But I do not,”said the gentleman; “I 
can only take one of you. But she would 
live in a fine house, with a beautiful garden, 
and ride in a nice carriage, and have a good 
education, and have hii’ds and flowers and 
every thing that she wanted.” 

“ I would rather have my Fanny than all 
that!” said the little girl as the gentleman 
paused; and her little arm tightened its 
clasp about her sister. 

“ But Fanny will go; won’t you, my dear ?” 
said the gentleman, laying his hand caress¬ 
ingly upon the little golden head of the oth¬ 
er sister. 

“ Xo, she ivon’t, Sir; I Tcnow she won’t,” said 
Anne, decidedly. “You icould not, Fanny; 
you would not go, would you, dear ?” 

Fanny, who ui) to this time had sat blush¬ 
ing and silent, now murmured a gentle 
“ No,” and turned ui) her sweet face to meet 
her sister’s eager kiss. 

“ But listen to me, Fanny,” said the stran¬ 
ger. “Would you not like to be rich, and 
live in a tine house, and have beautiful dress¬ 
es, and flowers, and birds, and a pony, and— 
and—a lap-dog ?” said the stranger, throw¬ 
ing into the enchanting picture whatever he 
thought a child’s tastes might most covet 
and appreciate. 

“ She would rather have me, I know,” said 
Anne, confidently ; “ hadn’t you, Fanny ?” 

“Yes,” murmured the gentle little Fanny. 

“And you wouldn’t go away Avith any 
body, and leave me, your owny-doAvny little 
tAviu sister ? You wouldn’t, tcould you, dar¬ 
ling ?” 

“ No,” said Fanny, more decidedly. 

“There! there! I told you so. I kueAv 
well enough she would not. So you see you 
can not have one unless you take all,” sung 
Anne, exultant and fearless. 

“Oh, but I think she aauII change her 
mind when she remembers how many beau¬ 
tiful things she would have,” said the stran- 
ger. 

“ No, she Avon’t ; I know she Avon’t,” laugh¬ 
ed Anne. 

“I do not feel so sure of that,” said the 
gentleman. “ I think I shall have her yet.” 

“No,” said Anne, “you can’t have her — 
you can’t now, and you never can’t.” 

“Oh, A-ery A\^ell,” said the gentleman. 
“ Good-by for the present.” 

“ Good-by, Sir;” and the children rose and 
dropped their little courtesies as the captain 
and his guest walked aAvay. Poor little 
things! they thought of it only as an idle 
jest of the mojnent, and forgot it at once. 
They little kueAV that in the captain’s office 
an interview which would affect all their 
future lives was then going on. 


“ What a lovely child that little fair-hair¬ 
ed one is!” said the Ausitor. “She is just 
what would suit my friend’s fastidious taate. 
She is a perfect little beauty, and, you say, 
sweet-tempered and amiable: she will do 
exactly. For myself, I might prefer the 
other little saucy, hrown-eyed witch, but ho 
Avould not.. But uoaa" how are Ave to get her 
away ? That is the question.” 

“ It does seem to me, gentlemen, it would 
be awful cruel to separate them two chil¬ 
dren,” said the kindly hearted matron, who 
had been called in after the business i)art of 
the transaction Avas ended. “ You never see 
tAvo children so fond of each other; they have 
never been parted, not for an hour. Why 
they set such store by each other I really don’t 
know but they would die if they was to be 
parted.” 

“ Oh, pooh! nonsense! no, they won’t. PIT 
risk it,” said Captain Proctor, i)roud of the 
story he should render to “the board” at 
the next meeting. “Of course they’ll cry 
—you’d expect them to do tliat. But law, 
hless you! that won’t hurt them; all chil¬ 
dren cry—it is their nature to cry,” said the 
captain, laughing at his own wit. “But 
they’ll get over it afore you’d think. It 
Avon’t last long, I guess.” 

“ Poor httlo dears!” said Mrs. Larrahee, 
wiping away the pitying tears as she spoke. 

“ It will break their imor little hearts; I 
knoAv it will. Don’t ask me to tell them; I 
AA'Ould not do it, not for a quarters salary. 
It makes my heart ache to think of it — don’t 
ask me to tell them.” 

“No need of telling them a word about 
it,” said the superintendent. “ When Avoiild 
you like to take the child. Sir ?” 

“ I am not quite certain what day, but I 
will Avrite and let you know.” 

“ Very well. Then suppose you Avrito and 
fix the day, and then come with a carriage 
in the eA^ening, and Take her away while 
they are both asleep.” 

“ But, Captain Proctor,” remonstrated the 
matron, trembling witli sympathy, “ I don’t 
see hoAV you can do that. Poor dears! they 
always sleep together.” 

“ Well, what if they do ? Children sleep 
soundly. They will not know it till morn¬ 
ing, and then it will be all over, and they 
can’t help themselves.” 

“ But who is to go and bring her down V’ 
questioned Mrs. Larrahee. I AAmuld not go 
and do it, not for my right hand! I AA^ould 
not, so there! Don’t ask me—I won’t!” 

“ I’d go myself,” said the captain, “ if it 
was not for my lameness. I’m afraid I should 
wake them ; and besides, I could not carry 
her. I can’t go AAfithout my cane.” 

“Then I had better do it,” said the gen¬ 
tleman. “ I’m used to children, and I could 
take her at once to the carriage, and be less 
likely to wake her up.” 

This was then agreed upon, and the gen- 
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tleiiiaii, expressing his satisfaction at his i)art 
of tlie bargain; and bestowing upon the su¬ 
perintendent a liberal gift, w hich completed 
hifAatisfaction with his, they parted. 

‘‘ Better luck than I expected,” said the 
delighted captain, returning to the matron’s 
little room, after seeing the gentleman to his 
carriage. 

I don’t know about that. Captain Proc¬ 
tor,” said the worthy woman, Aviping her 
tearful eyes. I think it is an awful thing 
to do to separate them two children, and I 
feel sure and certain no good will come of 
it. I keep a-thinking of the Babes in the 
Wood.” 

Why, bless your soul and body, AA^oman, 
what could you ask for more ? A rich man 
to take the girl, and bring her up as his OAAm 
child, to clothe and educate her and every 
thing, and leaA^e her Avell proAided for Aviien 
ho dies—ho agrees to all that! Why, she’ll 
live the life of a lady! I am sure I never 
expected to do half so well by either of 
them.” 

Yes; but then to part them, twins so 

^^LaAv, Avell, I s’pose they’ll cry a Avhile; 
at least Anne Avill, no doubt on’t. But I 
guess half a pound of candy Avill comfort 
her. I only wish I Avas sure of doing half as 
Avell by her. But mind now, be sure you 
don’t let on to them.” 

‘^Me! I tell them? AYliy, Captain Proc¬ 
tor, I Avouldn’t tell ’em if you’d gh^o me a 
fortin!” 

Tavo days later the expected letter came, 
appointing the night of the proposed cruel 
abduction. It came ,* the unsuspecting little 
sisters Avere in bed, sleeping the deep, sound 
sleei) of youth, health, and innocence. Usu¬ 
ally they slept hand in hand, or Avith their 
soft arms around each other’s neck; but the 
summer night Avas hot and sultry, and, op¬ 
pressed by the heat, they had unconsciously 
rolled apart. 

The moon was shining brightly in the 
chamber as the stranger, bending OA^er the 
bed to be sure that ho took the little golden- 
haired one, lifted her gently in his arms, and 
gliding noiselessly doAvn stairs, stepped into 
the Avaiting carriage Avith his i^rize Avithout 
waking her or the lonely one left behind in 
the darkness of desolation. 

When morning came poor Anne awoke, 
and for the first time in her life found her¬ 
self alone. A strange, vague, terrible dread 
came upon her, but the brave-hearted child 
mastered it. Hastily dressing, she ran down 
stairs, asking of all she met for Fanny; but 
no one had seen her: no one kneAV, or, know¬ 
ing, dared to tell her. Next she went in 
(piest of Mrs. Larrabee, but-she Avas told she 
had a headache, and could not see any one; 
for the compassionate but rather weak-mind¬ 
ed Avoman, shrinking from the sorrow she 
could not alleviate, had ke^At in her own room 
to aA'oid the sight of poor Anne’s distress. 


She inquired for Captain Proctor: he was 
away ; and Avith her nameless apprehension 
groAving stronger and more distinct at every 
step, she sought out all theii* usual haunts, 
calling upon her sister’s name in tones of 
tender, tearful supplication. In vain! 

When the day Avas nearly ended she en¬ 
countered the superintendent. Rushing U]a 
to him Avith frantic A^ehemence, she cried out, 
“ Captain Proctor, Avhere is my sister ?” 

‘‘I do not knoAA',” said Captain Proctor, 
salving his conscience with the i)itiful quib¬ 
ble that he did not knoAv just exactly when' 
she Avas at that A^ery moment of time. 

But this temi)orizing did not serA^e him 
or satisfy the excited child. 

You do kuoAv!” she shrieked, in mad im¬ 
patience. ^^You are lying—you knoiv you 
are! I can see the lie written in your w'hite 
face. Tell me Avhat you haA^e done with 
her; tell me where she has gone to, or I Avill 
kill you!” 

And then,” said the captain, putting her 
aside with his hand, and laughing at her, 
you Avill be hung for murder—do you kuoAV 
that?” 

I do not care for that. If I can’t find 
Fanny I Avant to die, and then I will go 
straight up to God, and tell him of you, you 
Avicked thief, and ask him to send down his 
lightning to strike you.” 

‘W/liat! after you have killed me?” said 
the captain. ‘^Now, Anne, listen to me,” he 
Avent on, holding her little quivering figuiHi 
at arms-leugth, and thinking, perhaps, that 
as she could not be more violent, it might be 
Avell to haA^e the Avhole over at once. List¬ 
en to me, you little vixen. I have got youi‘ 
sister an excellent place, where she will have 
CA^ery comfort, and be AA^ell educated and pro¬ 
vided for for life; and I think I was very 
fortunate to find her sucb a home.” 

But you had no right to giA^e her away,” 
shrieked Anne, breaking from his grasp. 

She was not yours ; she was not your little 
girl; she did not belong to you; she was 
mine — my sister — my OAvny-downy little 
sister, and you have stolen her! Yes, you 
are a wicked, bad thief; you are Averse tlian 
the bad men the missionary preacher told 
us of, for they only stole hlack niggers, and 
you have stole a dear little white gii’l. Oh, 
I liate you—I hate you!” 

Stop this noise at once. Anno; I won’t 
have it,” said the cax)tain. 

You’ve got to have it; as long as I live 
I’ll make it, till I find my sister. Tell me 
where my sister has gone—tell me, tell me!” 

Lord, child, I don’t know: OA^er the seas 
by this time, I guess.” 

Captain Proctor said this at a venture. 
Ho had no idea she had gone out of the 
country, but he thought it would settle the 
question, and show Anne the uselessness of 
her demand; but it was only adding new 
fuel to the flames. 
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‘‘ Tlie sea? the sea?” screamed poor Anne; 
^Hlie cruel, hitter, dreadful sea that drowned 
our poor mother ? Oh, she will he drowned 
too—my own Fanny will he drowned! Oh, 
you wicked, wicked man, I shall never see 
my own dear Fanny again!” 

^^No, I don’t expect you ever will,” said 
the captain, whose temper was now fairly 
roused by her taunts; ^^so you had better 
go cry it out, and have done with it.” But 
poor Anne, though she unwittingly followed 
the first part of this coarse advice, could not 
follow the second : she might cry it out, but 
she could not have done with it. 

Captain Proctor had not calculated upon 
the depth of the spirit in that little child¬ 
ish form. The Scrii)tiu’e simile of a bear 
robbed of her whelps” is tame even to trite¬ 
ness compared with her. A demon was let 
loose within her; a fury took possession of 
her. With the mad despairing cry of an 
Ate she flung herself upon him in ungovern¬ 
able rage, and the miserable little cripple 
had as much as he could do to make an es¬ 
cape from her frantic violence. 

WHien at length the superintendent beat 
his ignominious retreat, the child flung her¬ 
self down upon the floor, and gave way to 
a wild burst of rage and anguish i)itiable to 
witness, her distress now rising into piercing 
.shrieks and incoherent denunciations, then 
dying away into convulsive sobs and si)as- 
modic twitchings, only to break forth again 
into fierce paroxysms of hysterical violence. 

As the day wore on to evening, and the sad 
story of the cruel abduction of Fanny became 
known through the house, it was a touching 
thing to see how, one by one, the pitying 
old pauper inmates crept softly up, with the 
simple but kindly meant words of helpless 
sympathy or delusive hope; for little Anne’s 
quaint, merry ways, and her little acts of 
daily kindness, had won many friendless 
hearts; but they whispered in deafened 
ears; Anne turned away, and hiding her 
face from them all, shrunk into her desolate 
loneliness, which none could comfort. 

When night and darkness came, Mrs. 
Larrabee, silent and weeping in sympathy, 
came up, took the exhausted and now un¬ 
resisting child in her arms, and bore her to 
her own room, tenderly undressed her, softly 
bathed the wild staring eyes, the burning 
face, and hot, throbbing hands, forced the 
swollen, purple lips to swallow some warm, 
composing i*ink, and then, hinshing her in 
her motherly arms, as if she had been an in¬ 
fant, laid her upon her own bed. She would 
not give her back to the terrible solitude 
of the chamber whose security had been so 
rutlilessly invaded. 

Days, weeks, and months rolled away, and 
little Anne did not die. Captain Proctor 
had said she would not, and she did not, but 
in time he came almost to wish he had said 
she would, for she was his Nemesis. It ; 


seemed as if the child’s character was wholly 
changed, as if her fierce nature acknowledged 
but two duties in life—to mourn for her sis¬ 
ter, and to torment the unhappy supllin- 
tendent. 

Gibes, sneers, contradictions, jeers at his- 
deformity, caricatures of his lameness, vitu¬ 
perations, denunciations, nothing that could 
annoy, wound, or irritate him, was beyond 
or beneath her; it seemed to be her religion 
to hate, and her mission to torment him; 
he was never secure from her, within-doors 
or w'ithout; she laid in wait for him in lurk¬ 
ing-places, broke in upon him at strange and 
unexpected moments, sprung up in his path 
every where, and seemed gifted with super¬ 
natural powers to harass and annoy him. 

The unhappy man bore it as he best could 
for a long time, but it grew worse day by 
day; it was a bad example, too, and it was 
contagious; insubordination was spreading; 
his power in the house was .shaken, and his 
wonted authority was threatening to crum¬ 
ble to pieces about him. 

^^She is a spitfire!” he said one day to 
Mrs. Larrabee, when Anne had been more 
than usually irritating and insulting. What 
can I do with her ?” 

Don’t ask me; I am sure I don’t know,” 
said Mrs. Larrabee; and meekly folding her 
arms under her apron, she murmured some¬ 
thing about rea^mig and sowing, which the 
captain did not exactly catch. 

‘^I’d put her out if I could,” said the cap¬ 
tain, excitedly, ^4f any body would only 
take her; but she is such a limb of Satan, 
folks round here are afraid of her; but I 
will get her ofi' of my hands just as soon 
as I can, if it is to the devil himself. I 
guess she would suit him; she is just fit 
to do his work I” 

“ Captain Proctor,” said the matron, grave¬ 
ly, that child has been cruelly treated; I 
told you so at the time; and if I speak my 
mind, I’d say you hain’t got to the end on’t 
yet.” 

Well, I will get to the end of it, one way 
or another, pretty quick. I can’t stand every 
thing, not if I died; you couldn’t, not if you 
died; nohody couldn’t, not if they died,” cried 
the captain, waxing eloquent if not clear in 
his remarks; and I will get her ofl* upon 
somebody or other the very first chance.” 

The chance came sooner than he expected. 
A farmer wanted a young girl to go into the 
country, on to a large fiirm, to help in the 
farm-work. The man was coarse and rough, 
his wife looked hard and grasping, but they 
were willing to take the girl to be bound out 
to them, and the captain was delighted. 

^‘She is not a very xfieasant-tempered 
girl,” said the sux)erintendcnt, hesitatingly. 

“ I’ll look out for that; I’ll chance her,” 
said the stern-looking woman. I guess she 
won’t try to cut up much with 7?ie.” And the 
bargain was concluded. 
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Arnie iiialle no objection; she seemed ut¬ 
terly indifferent as to her fate in life. “ How 
long am I to stay tbere f ’ was tbe only in¬ 
quiry sbe made. 

‘‘ Till you are eigliteeu/’ said the captain, 
with deep satisfaction. 

‘‘Very well,” answered Anne, demurely. 
“ I was eleven last Christmas, that will be— 
let me see—nearly seven years. When my 
time is out I will return here. It is uot very 
likely that your little, shriveled, miserable 
body will remain above-ground so long as 
that; but if it is, you shall then render me 
an account of the sister you stole from me; 
and if not ,and she raised her childish hand 
high as she spoke the solemn words, and her 
fierce eyes blazed over his shrinking figure, 
“ then you shall render it to the Father of 
the fatherless!” 

As she turned away those who stood by 
■said that the miserable man grew aslien pale, 
and shivered as if a curse had fallen upon 
him; and yet (as has been said before) he 
was not at heart a bad man, and in the 
beginning had really been conscientiously 
l^leased that he had found so good a situa¬ 
tion for little Fanny. 

Poor little Anne! from what unknown an¬ 
cestor had the child inherited the ardent, 
passionate nature, the glowing, poetic tem¬ 
perament, and the strange, dramatic talent 
Avhich gave such startling intensity and 
rhythm to her childish words ? 

So Farmer Blodget and his stern-looking 
wife bore oft’ their unresisting little victim, 
feeling well satisfied with the bargain they 
had made. 

“ She looks like a real smart one, if she is 
onruly,” said the farmer, confidentially, to 
his wife; “ the man said there wasn’t noth¬ 
ing against her but her temper, and I reckon, 
old lady, we can manage that, you and I.” 

“Yes; fore-warned is fore-armed,” said 
his wife. “ I guess she won’t try it on 
with us more than once; but we had better 
be on the watch, and curb her in the first 
time she tries to kick.” 

“ Yes, yes,” laughed her husband, “ we’ll 
bo ready, and take the bull by the horns.” 

But to the wonder and surprise of her new 
owners, there were no horns, and there was no 
hull! 

The change was to the little bondswoman 
an infinite relief. It had broken up the 
dreary monotony of her life, and lifted her 
out of the terrible groove in which she had 
so long heen moving; for at the almshouse 
she had nothing to do but to brood over her 
wrongs and her revenge. Of course she had 
no enmity to the new people who were around 
her, and relieved from the rasping, irritating 
daily sight of Captain Proctor, her exasper¬ 
ated feelings had a chance to compose them¬ 
selves. All was new around her, and the 
very novelty had a charm for her. She was 
amused and interested in the constant bustle 


of the farm-work. It was a large market- 
farm, employing much help, both male and 
female; and Anne was the merest little shwe, 
the veriest little drudge, driven round at tin*, 
command of all of them. But what did she 
care for that? She had no dignity to be 
wounded, and no position to maintain, so 
that did not trouble her. 

She was uot strong enough for hard labor, 
and that was not required of her; but such 
small services as she could render were con¬ 
stantly called for. All day long her little 
capable hands were kept busy in somebody’s 
employ, or the active little feet kept running 
on somebody’s errands; and when night came 
on she sank upon her hard bed so entirely 
wearied out that she often dropped asleep 
with the “Now I lay me” of her childhood 
falling in broken murmurs from her lips. 

In one sense this Avas certainly good for 
her: she had no time to brood over her 
wrongs and her sorrow. Not that she had 
ceased to love and hate; not that she had 
forgotten Fanny, or forgiven Captain Proctor 
in any degree for “the deep damnation of her 
taking off;” but these were not now ever the 
uppermost thoughts of her days and nights. 
The sad wound in her poor little heart was 
not healed, but it was cicatrized; it Avas no 
longer “all naked feeling and raAv life;” and 
that was much. 

But, on the other hand, little Anne was 
sinking gradually but surely in the social 
and moral scale, drifting daily farther and 
farther from the purity and rectitude of her 
childhood. Hoav could it bo otherwise? 
She was surrounded by baser natures; her 
only conq)anions and exemplars were the 
loAvest and coarsest grade of farm work¬ 
people, native and foreign; vice, profligacy, 
and meanness were all around her, and the 
daily exhibition of them Autiated her mind. 
Hoav could she escape? 

What a pity it is that only the evil things 
of this world—its sins, its deformities, and 
its diseases—are contagious and epidemic! 
A squint, a sneer, an awkAvard grimace, a 
sore throat, the hooping-cough, lying, and 
stealing are easily caught; but who ever 
hears of the reflex action ? A beaming 
glance, a gentle smile, a healthy action of 
the lungs, honesty, truthfulness, the holy 
graces of a. pure and innocent spirit— these, 
alas! are not transferahlc. Poor little Anne 
was daily Avitness to sights and Avords unfit 
for childish eyes and ears ; and then she had 
her small temptations of her own. The par¬ 
simony of her vulgar employers stinting her 
of the food Avhich a groAving and hard-worked 
child naturally requires obliged her to pilfer 
what Avas necessary to satisfy the craAungs 
of nature. At first she Avas shocked and con¬ 
science-stricken at having done so; but very 
soon, adopting the loose morality that was 
around her, she satisfied her scruples with 
the plausible argument that if she gave her 
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time and work for her living, she was enti¬ 
tled to take lier food for her work. So she 
leti!»ned to he dishonest Then, when blamed 
for some delinquencies of her own, or cogni¬ 
zant of the faults of others which she was 
forbidden to reveal, an adroit and ready 
falsehood lifted her over the dilemma ; and 
was it not better, she argued, to keep the 
peace, even if she broke her word ? And so 
Anne learned to lie. And she learned to 
swear too 5 but thafyit must be owned, she 
Avas not driven to. There was no necessity 
for that She took it up for her oavii pleas¬ 
ure, as au accomplishment, a tine art! Com¬ 
mon language had always been too slow, too 
cold for her ardent temperament and glow¬ 
ing fancy. What Avouder if she learned to 
enrich its tameness from the full vocabulary 
of slang and profanity among Avhich she 
‘Hived and breathed and had her being?” 
And the coarse applause of her vulgar asso¬ 
ciates at the daringly witty speech or the 
ready lie became to her the meed of victory; 
and so, dowuAvard, downward drifted the 
poor helpless little waif. 

But as the slow years rolled on, the pas¬ 
sage of time, constant employment for body 
and mind, free exercise in the pure country 
air—the only piu’e thing about her—had 
Avrought marvelous jdiysical changes in the 
girl. The bent, listless, diminutive hgure 
had straightened, and run up to Avomanly 
height, and rounded out to womanly perfec¬ 
tion. The old-time saucy si)arkle had come 
back to the bright dark eyes; a neAV bloom 
Avas upon cheek and lips. And at sixteen 
Anne was a tall and beautiful girl—the ob¬ 
ject of coarse admiration of all the men upon 
the farm, and of the still coarser envy and 
jealousy of all the Avomen. 

But Anne repelled doth, and heeded and 
feared neither. She could light her own Avay 
now. She had not been a pupil in that ter¬ 
rible school so long for nothing. She had 
learned ‘Ho hold her oAvn;” and biting sat¬ 
ire, cool scorn, and fierce recrimination—she 
had a whole store-house of such weapons, 
and unbounded power to use them. She 
could parry and cut and thrust Avith the 
sharpest of them ; but behind all this brazen 
bravado one remnant of her innocent child¬ 
hood still throbbing in her heart, one little 
invisible, attenuated thread of memory link¬ 
ing her still with the pure spirits of her dead 
mother and lost sister, preserved her from 
grosser vices. She still kept her shadoAvy 
ftiith in heaven, and of reunion with her 
mother there, and she still looked forward 
to one day regaining possession of her sister; 
but Avith a strange inconsistency to the hard, 
practical, common-sense which had been 
forced upon her in other things, she still, 
regardless of the lapse of time that had 
Avrought such changes in herself, continued 
to think of Eaniiy as the little golden-haired 
child Avho had nestled so lovingly in her own 


childish embrace, and her one dream of the 
future Avas a pilgrimage to seek and find her 
sister. 

The years sped on, Anne’s term of bond¬ 
age Avas out, and she was entitled to free¬ 
dom; but she had become so important at 
the farm, Avith her quick wit and capable 
hands, that her employers would gladly 
have kept her. They appealed to her inter¬ 
est, and oftered her high wages, Avhile her 
numerous rustic admirers clamored for her 
stay; but “not for love or money” could 
she be Avon to remain. Pier hour had come, 
and the dream of her life Avas now to be 
fulfilled: she was free to go and seek for 
Fanny. 

With an outfit far less than she was le¬ 
gally entitled to—for she did not know her 
own rights, and there Avas no one to speak 
for her, and wring out her dues from the 
hard hands of her miserly employers —she left 

the farm, and made her way back to W-, 

to the almshouse, and asked for Captain 
Proctor. He had been dead four years; and 
though this news cut off her first step to¬ 
ward success, still she felt a fierce, unholy 
joy and triumph as she thought of the ac¬ 
count ho had been required to render. 

She asked for Mi'S. Larrabee. She had left 
years ago, and gone out West to her son. 
All information from that place seemed 
closed against her, for Anne Avas too ignorant 
to knoAV that records were kept, or to imagine 
“the board” would kuow’^ any thing of the 
transaction that had blighted her Avhole life; 
so she turned sadly away. Anne’s traveling 
expenses from the farm had made a deep 
inroad upon her very limited means, and 
taught her the sad lesson that before she 
could commence her search for Fanny she 
must first earn the means to make it, and 
she decided to go at once to the nearest city, 
and devote herself to making money. 

But when she got there, alone and friend¬ 
less, a stranger in a strange place, a poor 
country girl, ignorant of city Avays, she did 
not know Avhat to do next. She Avas un¬ 
skilled in all but farm-work, and for that 
there could bo no demand, she knoAv; and 
even if capable of needle or house work, Avho 
Avould take a young girl Avithout a Avord of 
recommendation or a person to refer to ? 

Her bold, bright beauty Avas against her 
too, and pei'ils and temptations Avere thick 
around her, and beset her at every step ; but 
Anno did not care for this in the least. If 
she retained something of the innocence and 
fearlessness of her childhood, she had lost 
its ignorance and guilelessness. She kncAV 
the old serpent, sin, when she saAV him, and 
could beat him with his own weapons, for 
she Avas as “wise as the serpent,” if not as 
“ harmless as the dove.” 

At last, all other courses seeming closed 
against her, and her small means Avholly ex¬ 
hausted, she drifted into factory life, and 
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became a mill hand. Here she threw her | 
whole soul into her employment (for she 
was working for Fanny), and her youthful 
strength, untiring industry, and quick ca¬ 
pacity soon found their fitting remunera¬ 
tion. 

At first her brilliant and striking beauty 
attracted attention; but as she repelled ad¬ 
miration, and seemed to set no value ui)on 
her personal apxiearance, the whole passion 
of her soul being given seemingly to mak¬ 
ing money, she was gradually left to her¬ 
self. And so, for nearly two years more, she 
toiled on, using of her earnings only Avhat 
was needed to supx)ort herself in the most 
frugal way, and hoarding up all the rest to 
be spent in her search for ‘‘ little Fanny.” 

One day a traveling party, resting for a 
few days in the city, came in to visit the 
mill. Among them was a young newly mar¬ 
ried pair, accompanied by the bride’s par- 
(ints. But the advent of visitors was a com¬ 
mon thing, and one which never interested 
iVnne; and though it so chanced that the 
little party stopped some moments near the 
machine she worked, while Mr. Gray, the 
overseer, explained some new improvements 
to the gentlemen, who seemed interested in 
it, Anne, scarcely raising her eyes, went on 
with her monotonous work, Avhile the young 
bride, struck possibly by the mill-girl’s ex¬ 
ceeding beauty, stood dieamily watching 
her. 

‘^Come, my dear,” called her father as 
the explanation ended. 

The party moved on, but the lady did not 
move. 

Come, my dear Frances,” said her hus¬ 
band, returning for her. We are detain¬ 
ing Mr. Gray unnecessarily, and his time is 
no doubt inecious.” 

In a moment, Charles,” said the bride. 
‘‘ I want to ask this young woman how long 
it took her to learn to do this work.” 

That voice! Anne started and looked up. 
A tall, fair girl, richly dressed and of queenly 
presence, with large sapphire-blue eyes and 
long golden curls, was standing before her, 
and for one brief moment the bold dark eyes 
looked lull into the heavenly blue ones; 
tlien they sunk suddenly, subdued and tear¬ 
ful, for the long-parted little sisters had met 
face to face! 

Fanny never suspected it. How should 
she? But Anne knew it in a moment— 
knew it, felt it—throbbing, thrilling through 
every fibre of her sensitive being. In dizzy 
silence she walked to the other end of her 
loom as if to adjust the threads. It was 
but a moment, but her resolve was taken. 

Betray her sister ? Never! Drag her an¬ 
gel Fanny down from licr high estate to the 
level of her own misery ? Never', never ! Not 
if her own soul’s salvation depended upon 
it. Never, never .”’ 

Then she walked calmly back again, and 


again that sweet, musical voice spoke tn 
her: 

I wanted to ask you how long—” But 
as the fair young bride bent forward in her 
graceful earnestness, one of her long droop¬ 
ing curls became entangled in the rapidly 
revolving machinery, and in one moment she 
was in imminent and deadly peril. There 
was no time for words or calls for helx); but 
Anne was equal to the emergency. Quick 
as light, with rare presence of mind, she 
snatched up a pair of largo shears that lay 
upon her loom, and severed the imprisoned 
lock close to the fair head of its owner, 
though at a fearful risk to herself; then 
pushing Fanny back, with a fierce violence 
that sent her reeling into her husband’s 
arms, she said, in a choking tone, almost 
savage in its hoarse earnestness, Take her 
away, if you care for her. Why did you 
bring her here ? This is no x>lace for such 
as she!” 

The whole afiair had been so sudden, the 
danger and rescue so instantaneous, that the 
rest of the party who now gathered around 
them were ignorant of what had occuiTcd. 

Frances, my darling,” said the mother, 

are you hurt ? What was it ? Are you 
sure you are not hurt ?” 

No, no ; not hurt in the least,” said the 
sobbing bride, releasing herself, pale and 
tearful, irom the trembling arms that held 
her. ‘‘ But oh, from what a dreadful fate 
that good, bravo girl has saved me! Her 
quickness has saved my life. Oh, how can 
I ever repay her ?” 

Let that be my part,” said her husband, 
and turning to the mill-girl, who now, almost 
as pale as the one she had saved, was lean¬ 
ing, breathless, panting and silent, against 
her loom, he dinw out his purse. 

‘‘ No, no, no!” said Anne, foreseeing his 
intent, while her wild eyes blazed over him 
in mad scorn and jealous hate; don’t offer 
it to me ! I will not have it—I do not want 
it! Keep your money—I have no use for 
it now; I want no gold but this, if I may 
have it;” and as she spoke she deftly thread¬ 
ed out the long golden tress from the now 
stilled machine, folded it carefully, and hid 
it ill her bosom. 

Oil, Charles, Charles ! See ! she is 
wounded herself; only look there!” ci'ied 
the shuddering bride, as she saw the crim¬ 
son stream soaking its way through the old 
woolen shawl which Anne had hastily wound 
round her arm. 

Oh, that is notliing,” said the xioor girl, 
though even as she spoke she grasped the 
Avounded arm tightly with the other hand, 
to deaden the intense pain. That is noth¬ 
ing ; Ave are used to accidents here. AVe 
take them into the account when we come 
here to Avork. Now, please,’^ she said, gently 
and appealingly, do go aAvay, and never 
come into a mill again.” 
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‘‘ May I not send a surgeon asked tlie 
elder gentleman. 

It is not necessary,” said tlie overseer. 
^^We have good surgical attendance always 
at hand, and I will see that the girl has ev¬ 
ery needed^ attention.” And with this assur¬ 
ance the visitors felt compelled to depart. 

Tlie next day Mr. Olney called to inquire 
for the poor girl, and the report was a favor¬ 
able one. The doctor says,” replied Mr. 
Gray, ‘‘that the girl is doing well. The 
wound is a very severe one, but not neces¬ 
sarily dangerous; and the patienPs youth, 
strength, and fine x^hysical condition are 
much in her favor.” 

But a few days later the report was less 
favorable ; there was a change ; the patient 
was more feverish. Mr. Olney had ah’eady 
sent an experienced nurse, and his wife and 
her mother had sent fruit and flowers, wine 
and jellies; and they now requested that 
the best medical skill in the city should be 
called in to consult with; but the accounts 
grew steadily worse. 

The wound would have healed readily, the 
doctor had said, were it not for the fever and 
the poor girPs extreme nervous restlessness 
of body and mind, which nothing could sub¬ 
due. Opiates had no effect upon her, ether 
and chloroform failed to put her senses to 
sleep j she was not still one moment, and all 
this told fearfully upon the Avounded arm, 
and the physicians grew less and less ho^ie- 
ful. 

Mrs. Olney and her mother had been to 
the house repeatedly, offering to come and 
sit vdth the sufferer, but the girl had de¬ 
clined the offer, refusing to see them. One 
morning when the doctor made liis early 
•call he found his poor patient quiet, though 
very weak and sunken. 

“ Doctor,” she said, fixing her earnest dark 
eyes full upon him, “ my iiain has suddenly 
wholly left me.” The doctor made no reply, 
but felt her pulse. “ Tell me, doctor,” she 
said, her eager eyes studying his face as she 
spoke, “ do you think that is a favorable 
symptom ?” 

“ Well, perhaps not exacth/j’^ said the doc¬ 
tor, seeing there was no escape from her ear¬ 
nest look; “but it is much for you to be 
quiet and free from pain.” 

“ Do you not think,” she went on, calmly, 
while her gaze never wandered from his 
face, “ that Tis mortification coming on ?” 

“My poor child,” said the kindly j)hysi- 
cian, vainly trying to turn away from that 
penetrating and persistent gaze, “ I can not 
tell; we must hope for the best.” 

“Yes, I know,” she said. “But Avho can 
fell what the best is ? Doctor, you know I 
am not like a nerAmus fine lady, who can not 
bear to be told the truth ; my life has been a 
hard one, and I do not cling to it A^ery close¬ 
ly. Now, if you idease, tell me tnihj, shall I 
•ever get well 


“ I can not tell; but I think—I fear—the 
chances are against it.” 

“ I thank you,” said the girl, calmly. “ And 
noAv one thing more; liow long shall I live ?” 

“My poor girl,” answered the doctor, sol¬ 
emnly, “ your times are in God’s hands, not 
in mine.” 

“I know it,”she said; “but still medical 
skill can sometimes guess. Do you think I 
shall live to see another day ?” The doctor 
hesitated. “ Speak plainly, Sii’; do not fear; 
for I have something on my mind that I mucli 
wish to do before I die.” 

“ Then you had better do it,” said the doc¬ 
tor, gravely. 

“ I thank you. Sir. I understand,” said poor 
Anne. “Andnow one more question. The 
young lady—” She hesitated and faltered. 

“ Do you mean young Mrs. Olney ?” 

“ Yes, I think so; I mean the lady that 
was in the mill that day. Do you think 
she Avmuld come and see me ?” 

“ I am sure she Av^oiild, my dear. She has 
been here repeatedly, but you declined to 
have her come up to see you.” 

“ I know I did; but I feel differently now. 
I want to see her. Would it be wrong in me 
to ask her to come to me for hall* an hour, 
alone f I want to speak to her.” 

“Not in the least. I am sure she will 
come. I Avill see her myself and tell her.” 

“ Thank you. Tell her, if you please, if I 
can see her alone for a fcAv moments I shall 
die easier. There is something on my mind 
I want to say to her. Now, nurse,” she said, 
languidly, Avhen the doctor had gone, “I 
want you to make me look as neat and nice 
as you can; and Avhen the lady comes I must 
see her alone. Promise me that AA^e shall not 
be interrupted.” 

In less than an hour Mr. and Mrs. Olney 
and her mother Avent to the boarding-house, 
and Mrs. Olney, alone, j)ale and trembling, 
entered the sick-room. 

“ You are very kind to come to me,” fal¬ 
tered Anne as the trembling visitor drew 
near the bedside. 

“ Oh no, no!” sobbed Mrs. Olney; “think 
what you have done for me, and atichat costP^ 

“Do not talk like that; do not think of 
it; I don’t. But are Ave quite alone ? I liaA^e 
something I want to say to you. You do 
not fear to be alone Avith me, do you ?” 

The lady shook her head, but did not 
speak, and Anne went on: 

“ I have something very important to say 
to you, but it is a great secret. Will you 
promise me never to betray it ?” 

The young Avife started. “ I may tell my 
husband ?” 

“No, no; tell no one; not Mm, most of all. 
It is an innocent secret, and concerns only 
myself, and I am dying. I swear to you 
that there is no guilt in it, and it Avill make 
me die h:>x>i)ier if you Avill jAromise to kee]A it.” 

“ I will, then,” said the trembling listener. 
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You promise mo by all you bold dearest, 
by your love for yoiir mother, that you will 
uot betray what I tell you 

I do and the lady bowed her head as 
if slie had takeu a solemn oath. 

“ That is right. Now lay your hand in 
mine .and listen. Fanny Carltou, do you 

remember the W- almshouse, and your 

little sister Anne, from whom you were 
stolen one night in your sleep V’ 

Yes, yes!” cried Fanny, with wide di¬ 
lated eyes. Do I remember ? My sister! 
my darling! how could I but remember f Oh, 
wiiat do you Icnoio of my Anne? Where is 
she ? Tell me—tell me quick.” 

‘‘ Fanny! Fanny! oh, my owny-downy lit¬ 
tle sister, I am Anne 

In one moment the graceful, exquisitely 
dressed visitor had thrown herself upon her 
knees by the low bedside, her arm around 
her sister’s neck, as in the days of their 
childhood, and the fresh, young, rosy lips 
pressed closely to xDOor Anne’s feverish ones; 
and for a few moments they lay thus cling¬ 
ing together in unbroken silence—lost in 
the deep ineffable joy of their reunion. 

But Fanny w^as the first to recall the 
dreadful present. Half rising, she spoke: 
“Oh, Anne! Anne! my long-lost sister! my 
darling! you must get well; you must try to 
live for me. I can not let you go again!” 

“No, dearest,” said Anne, tenderly but 
sadly; “ it is better as it is. We must part; 
but it is such a blessing to have met, to 
know that you had not forgotten me, and 
that you love me yet. Oh, Fan, I knew you 
in a moment, as soon as you spoke ; but if I 
had lived, I would never have told you. I 
would have gone away and borne it all rath¬ 
er than drag you down to me; but I sui^pose 
my sickness has weakened me (I never was 
sick before), and am grown a coward, and I 
did so long to look on yon and kiss you 
that I could not bear it.” Again Fanny’s 
tearful kisses fell on the pale piteous face. 
“ But now 1 have seen you, I am satisfied, 
and ready to die.” 

“Oh no, no, Anne!” sobbed her sister; 
“ you must live for me.” 

“No, Fanny; I would uot live now if I 
could. I should only disgrace you. I am 
not a fit companion for you norv. You are a 
lady, rich and educated—and oh, how beau¬ 
tiful you are, darling!—and I am a poor 
mill-girl, coarse, vulgar, uneducated, and 
wicked!” 

“ Still my own, dear, only, and twin sis¬ 
ter,” sobbed Fanny. “ All the waters of the 
sea can never wash out that. You are my 
Anne stilV^ 

“ But, Fanny, I am not even what I was 
when we parted ; you would shrink from mo 
if you knew me better. But, Fanny, you 
still believe in God, the God onr dead moth¬ 
er used to tell us of— do you, do you, Fanny ?” 
and she s]ioke eager! 5 ". 
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“Yes, indeed; sm'ely, surely, yes. And 
you, dear Ann^; you do too ?” 

“Yes, I think so—I hojye so. And Jesus 
Christ, who, mother said, blessed little chil¬ 
dren ?” 

“Yes, Anne darling. But why do you 
ask ?” 

“ Because I want you to speak to God for 
me.; I know I have been wicked, but you 
are good and xmre: He will listen to you. 
Tell Him, dear, how tempted I was, and 
lonely: never a good word said to me, and 
all alone with my poor broken heart! But 
oh!” she said, turning wearily upon her pil¬ 
low, “ I suppose He knows it all already. But 
you will ask Him to forgive me, won’t you ? 
And the ‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild!’ 
How we used to sing that after we went 
to bed—do you remember, Fanny? Well, 
when He was on earth He forgave women 
who were worse than ever I was; and you 
will ask Him to i)ardon me, and let me go to 
my mother, won’t you? I have been alone 
so long! And now one more kiss, and then 
go, darling! I am cold and dizzy and faint. 
Remember your i^romise—and, Fanny, my 
sister, good-by!” 

As she sunk back, white and fainting upon 
her pillow, Fanny, who, as the adopted child 
of wealth and luxury, had been kept from 
all contact with sickness and death, mis¬ 
took the swoon for dissolution, and, opening 
the door, called wildly for hell). 

“ The girl has only fainted, madam,” said 
the nurse to Fanny’s adopted mother, in 
whose arms she lay sobbing and exhausted; 
and before she recovered herself she was 
hurried into the carriage and di-iven home; 
and that night i)oor Anne dropped quietly 
and peacefully away. 

And Fanny kept the secret intrusted to 
her, not for her own sake (for hers was one 
of those tender natures upon whicli a con¬ 
cealment weighs as a sin), but from fealty 
to her sister. Anne had bidden her to keep 
the secret: it was her sister’s last request; 
and as in her childish days she had done just 
what Anne had told her to do, so now she 
never questioned her judgment in the least, 
or hesitated to follow it. 

Possibly the adopted parents, knowing 
the events of Fanny’s childhood, guessed at 
the nature of the revelation made to her; 
but if so, they had the tact and the good 
taste never to question her. And if Charles 
Olney wondered at the deep hold this little 
tragedy had taken upon his wife’s feelings, 
her mother had only to whisper to him, 
“Can you wonder at it, Charles? She 
would be unworthy of our love if she did 
not feel it. Remember the poor girl gave 
her own life to save our darling’s! Do not 
blame her if she weeps for her.” And in 
view of the preciousness of the life so saved 
to him, the husband ceased to blame his 
young wife’s persistent but natural regret. 
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A SIMPLETON. 

A STORY OF THE DAY. 
By CHARLES READE. 


CHiVPTER VIII. 

R. STAINES Legged leave to distin¬ 
guish ; he had not said ho would set 
up a carriage at the first one hundred 
guinea fee, hut only that he would not set 
one up before. There are misguided people 
who would call this logic ; hut Rosa said it 
was equivocating, and urged him so warmly 
that at last he hurst out, “ Who can go on 
forever saying ‘ no’ to the only creature he 
loves?”—and caved. In forty-eight hours 
more a hrougham waited at Mrs. Staines’s 
door. The servant engaged to drive it was 
Andrew Pearman, a bachelor, and hitherto 
an under-groom. He readily consented to 
he coachman, and do certain domestic work 
as well. So Mrs. Staines had a man-servant 
as well as a carriage. 

Ere long three or four patients called or 
wrote, one after the other. These Rosa set 
down to hrougham, and crowed; she even 
crowed to Lady Cicely Treherne, to whose 
influence, and not to hrougham’s, every one 
of these patients was owing. Lady Cicely 
kissed her, and demurely enjoyed the i^oor 
soul’s self-satisfaction. 

Staines himself, while he drove to or 
from these patients, felt more sanguine, and 
buoyed as he was by the consciousness of 
ability, began to hope he had turned the 
corner. 

Pie sent an account of Lord Aycough’s 
case to a medical magazine: and so full is 
the world of flunkyism, that this article, 
though he withheld the name, retaining 
only the title, got the literary wedge in for 
him at once; and in due course he became 
a paid contributor to two medical organs, 
and used to study and write more, and in¬ 
dent the little stone yard less, than hereto¬ 
fore. 

It was about this time circumstances made 
him acquainted with Phoebe Dale. Her in¬ 
termediate history I will dispose of in fewer 
words than it deserves. Her Ruin, Mr. Regi¬ 
nald Falcon, was dismissed from his club for 
marking high cards on the back with his 
nail. This stopped his remaining resource 
—borrowing j so he got more and more out 
at elbows, till at last he came down to hang 
ing about billiard-rooms, and making a little 
money by concealing his game; from that, 
however, he rose to be a marker. 

Having culminated to that, he wrote and 
proposed maiTiage to Miss Dale, in a charm¬ 
ing letter: she showed it to her father with 
pride. 

Now if his vanity, his disloyalty, his 


falsehood, his ingratitude, and his other 
virtues, had not stood in the way, he would 
have done this three years ago, and been 
jumped at. 

But the offer came too late; not for Phoebe 
—she would have taken him in a moment— 
hut for her friends. A baited hook is one 
thing, a bare hook is another. Farmer Dale 
had long discovered where Phoebe’s money 
went: he said not a word to her, but went 
up to town like a shot; found P^alcon out, 
and told him he mustn’t think to eat his 
daughter’s bread. She should marry a man 
that could make a decent livelihood; and 
if she was to run away with hitn, why they’d 
starve together. Tlie farmer was resolute, 
and spoke very loud, like one that expects 
opposition, and comes prepared to quarrel. 
Instead of that, this artful rogue addressed 
him with deep respect and an affected ven¬ 
eration that quite puzzled the old man ; ac¬ 
quiesced in every word, expressed contrition 
tor his past misdeeds, and told the farmer 
he had quite determined to labor with his 
hands. You know, farmer,” said he, “ I 
am not the only gentleman who lias come 
to that in the present day. Now, all my 
friends that have seen my sketches assure 
me I am a horn painter; and a painter I’ll 
be—for love of Phoebe.” 

The farmer made a wry face. Painter! 
that is a sorry sort of a trade.” 

‘^You are mistaken. It’s the best trade 
going. There are gentlemen making their 
thousands a year by it.” 

“Not ill our parts, there bain’t. Stop 
a bit. What be ye going to iiaiut. Sir? 
Housen, or folk ?” 

“ Oh, hang it, not houses. Figures, land¬ 
scapes.” 

“Well, ye might just make shift to live 
at it, I suppose, with here and there a sign- 
hoard. They are the best paid, our way; 
but, Lord bless ye, they wants head-piece! 
Well, Sir, let me see your work. Then we’ll 
talk further.” 

“I’ll go to work this afternoon,” said Fal¬ 
con, eagerly; then, with affected surprise, 
“ Bless me! I forgot. I have no palette, no 
canvas, no colors. You couldn’t lend me a 
couple of sovereigns to buy them, could you?” 

“ Ay, Sir, I could, but I won’t. I’ll lend 
ye the things, though, if you have a mind to 
go with me and buy ’em.” 

Falcon agreed, with a lofty smile, and the 
purchases were made. 

Mr. Falcon painted a landscape or two out 
of his imagination. The dealers to whom 
he took them declined them; one advised 
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tho gentleman painter to eolor tea-boards; 
that’s your line,” said he. 

The world has no taste,” said the gen¬ 
tleman ]}ainter; “ but it has got lots of van¬ 
ity : I’ll paint portraits.” 

He did—and formidable ones. His por¬ 
traits were amazingly like the i)eople, and 
yet unlike men and women, especially about 
the face. One thing, he didn’t trouble with 
lights and shades, but went slap at the feat¬ 
ures. 

His brush would never have kept him; 
but he carried an instrument in the use of 
which he really was an artist, viz., his 
tongue. By wheedling and underselling— 
for he only charged a pound for the painted 
canvas—he contrived to live; then he as¬ 
pired to dress as well as live. With this 
second object in view, he hit upon a charac¬ 
teristic expedient. 

He used to jirowl about, and when he saw 
a young woman sweeping the afternoon 
streets with a long silk train, and, in short, 
dressed to ride in the j^ark, yet parading the 
streets, he would take his hat off to her with 
an air of profound respect, and ask permis¬ 
sion to take her portrait. Generally he met 
.a prompt rebuff; but if the fair was so un¬ 
lucky as to hesitate a single moment, he told 
her a melting tale: he had once di’iven his 
four-in-hand, but by indorsing his friend’s 
bills was reduced to painting likenesses— 
admirable likenesses in oils, only a guinea 
each. 

His piteous tale provoked more jibes than 
pity, but as he had no shame, the rebuffs 
went for nothing. Ho actually did get a 
few sitters by his audacity, and some of the 
sitters actually took tho pictures and paid 
for them; others declined them with fury as 
soon as they were finished. These he took 
back with a piteous sigh that sometimes ex¬ 
tracted half a crown. Then he painted over 
the rejected one, and let it dry; so that 
sometimes a paid portrait Avould present a 
beauty enthroned on the dehris of two or 
three rivals, and that is where few beauties 
would object to sit. 

All this time he wrote nice letters to 
Phoebe, and adopted tho tone of tho strug¬ 
gling artist, and tho true lover, who wins 
his bride by patience, perseverance, and in¬ 
domitable industry; a babbled of ^‘Self- 
help.” 

Meantime Phoebe was not idle: an excel¬ 
lent business woman, she took immediate 
advantage of a new station that was built 
near the fiirm to send up milk, butter, and 
eggs to Loudon. Being genuine, they sold 
like wildfire. Observing that, she extended 
her operations by buying of other farmers 
and forwarding to London; and then, hav¬ 
ing, of course, an eye to her struggling art¬ 
ist, she told her father she must have a shop 
iu London, and somebody in it she could de- 
l)eud ui)on. 


“With all my heart, wench,” said he; 
“but it must not be thou. I can’t sj)are 
thee.” 

“ May I have Dick, father ?” 

“ Dick! He is rather young.” 

“ But he is very quick, father, and minds 
every word I tell him.” 

“ Ay, he is as fond of thee as ever a cow 
was of a calf. Well, you can try him.” 

So tho love-sick woman of business set up 
a little shop, and put her brother Dick in it, 
and all to see more of her struggling artist. 
She staid several days, to open the litHe 
shop and start the business. She advertised 
pure milk, and challenged scientific analysis 
of every thing she sold. This came of her 
being a reader. She knew, by the journals, 
that we live in a sinful and adulterating 
generation; and any thing pure must be a 
Godsend to the poor poisoned public. 

Now Dr. Staines, though known to the 
profession as a diagnost, was also an ana¬ 
lyst, and this challenge brought him down 
on Phoebe Dale. He told her he was a phy¬ 
sician, and in search of pure food for his own 
family—would she really submit the milk to 
analysis ? 

Phoebe smiled an honest country smile, 
and said, “ Surely, Sir.” She gave him every 
facility, and he applied those simple tests 
which are commonly used in France, though 
hardly known in England. 

He found it perfectly pure, and told her 
so; and gazed at Phoebe for a moment, as a 
phenomenon. 

She smiled again at that, her broad coun¬ 
try smile. “ That is a wonder in London, I 
dare say. It’s my belief half the children 
that die here are perished with watered 
milk. Well, Sir, we sha’u’t have that on 
our souls, father and I: he is a farmer in 
Essex. This comes a many miles, this milk.” 

Staines looked in her face with kindly ap¬ 
proval marked on his own eloquent features. 
She blushed a little at so fixed a regard. 
Then he asked her if she would 8ux)ply him 
with milk, butter, and eggs. 

“ Why, if you mean sell you them, yes. Sir, 
with pleasure. But for sending them home 
to you in this big town, as some do, I can’t, 
for there’s only brother Diek and me: it is 
an experiment like.” 

“Very well,” said Staines; “I will send 
for them.” 

“Thank you kindly. Sir. I hope you 
won’t be offended. Sir; but we only sell for 
ready money.” 

“ All the better: my order at home is, no 
bills.” 

When he was gone, Phoebe, assuming vast 
experience, though this was only her third 
day, told Dick that was one of the right 
sort. “And oh, Dick,” said she, “did you 
notice his eye ?” 

“ Not particklar, sister.” 

“There, now! the boy is blind. Why, 
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'twas like a jewel. Such au eye I never 
saw in a man's head, nor a woman's nei¬ 
ther." 

Staines told his wife about Phoebe and her 
brother, and spoke of her with a certain ad¬ 
miration that raised Rosa's curiosity, and 
even that sort of vague jealousy that iires 
at bare praise. I should like to see tliis 
phenomenon," said she. You shall," said 
he; “ I have to call on Mrs. Manly. She 
lives near. I will drop you at the little 
shop, and come back for you." 

• Pie did so, and that gave Rosa a quarter 
of an hour to make her purchases. When 
he came back he found her conversiug with 
Phoebe as if they were old friends, and Dick 
glaring at his wife with awe and admira¬ 
tion. He could hardly get her away. 

She was far more extravagant in her 
praises than Dr. Staines had been. “What 
a good creature!" said she. “ And how 
clever! To think of her setting up a shop 
like that all by herself; for her Dick is only 
seventeen." 

Dr. Staines recommended the little shop 
wherever he went, and even extended its 
operations. He asked Phoebe to get her 
own wheat ground at home, and send the 
flour up in bushel bags. “ I'hese assassins, 
the bakers," said he, “ are putting copper 
into the flour now as well as alum. Pure 
flour is worth a fancy price to any family. 
With that we can make the bread of life. 
What you buy in the shops is the bread of 
death." 

Dick was a good, sharp boy, devoted to 
his sister. Pie stuck to the shop in London, 
and handed the money to Phoebe when she 
came for it. She w'orked for it in Essex, 
and extended her country connection for 
supply as the retail business increased. 

Staines wrote an article on pure food, and 
incidentally mentioned the shop as a iflace 
where flour, milk, and butter were to be had 
pure. This article was published in the 
Lancet^ and caused quite a run upon the lit¬ 
tle shop. By-and-by Phoebe enlarged it, for 
which there were great capabilities, and 
made herself a pretty little parlor, and 
there she and Dick sat to Falcon for their 
portraits; here, too, she hung his rejected 
landscapes. They were fair in her eyes; 
what matter whether they were like nature ? 
his hand had painted them. She knew from 
him that every body else had rejected them. 
With all the more pride and love did she 
have them framed in gold, and hung up 
with the portraits in her little sanctum. 

For a few months Phoebe Dale was as 
happy as she deserved to be. Her lover 
was working, and faithful to her—at least 
she saw no reason to doubt it. He came to 
see her every evening, and seemed devoted 
to her; would sit quietly with her, or walk 
with her, or take her to a play, or a music- 
hall—at her expense. 


She now lived in a quiet elysium, with a 
bright and rapturous dream of the future; 
for she saw she had hit on a good vein of 
business, and should soon be independent, 
and able to indulge herself with a husband, 
and ask no man's leave. 

She sent to Essex for a dairy-maid, and 
set her to chum milk into butter, coram 
2)0})iilo, at a certain hour every morning. 
This made a new sensation. At other times 
the woman was employed to deliver milk 
and cream to a few favored customers. 

Mrs. Staines di’opped in now and then, and 
chatted with her. Her sweet face and her 
naivetd won Phoebe's heart; and one day, 
as happiness is ai)t to be communicative, 
she let out to her, in reply to a feeler or 
two as to Avhethcr she was quite alone, that 
she was engaged to bo married to a gentle¬ 
man; “but he is not rich, ma'am," said 
Phoebe, plaintively; “ he has had trouble— 
obliged to work for his living, like me; he 
painted these pictures, every one of them. If 
it was not making too free, and you could 
spare a guinea—he charges no more for the 
picture, only you must go to the expense of 
the frame." 

“ Of course I will," said Rosa, warmlj". 

“ I’ll sit for it here any day you like." 

Now Rosa said this out of her ever-ready 
kindness, not to wound Plioebe; but, having 
made the promise, she kept clear of the 
place for some days, hoping Phoebe would 
forget all about it. Meantime she sent her 
husband to buy. 

Ill about a fortnight she called again, 
primed with evasions if she should be asked 
to sit; but nothing of the kind was proposed. 
Phoebe was dealing when she went in. The 
customers disiiosed of, she said to Mrs. 
Staines, “ Oh, ina’am, I am glad you are 
come. I have something I should like to 
show you." She took her. into the parlor, 
and made her sit down: then she oj^ened a 
drawer, and took out a very small substance 
that looked like a tear of ground glass, and 
put it on the table before her. “There, 
ma'am,"said she, “that is all he has had for 
painting a friend's jiicture." 

“ Oh! what a shame!" 

“ His friend was going abroad—to Natal; 
to his uncle that farms out there, and does 
very well. It is a first-rate part, if you take 
out a little stock with you, and some money; 
so my one gave him credit, and when the 
letter came with that postmark he counted 
on a five-pound note; but the letter only 
said he had got no money yet, but sent him 
something as a keepsake; and there was 
this little stone. Poor fellow! he flung it 
down in a passion; he was so disappointed." 

Phoebe's great gray eyes filled ; and Rosa 
gave a little coo of sympathy that was very 
womanly and lovable. 

Phoebe leaned her cheek on her hand and 
said, thoughtfully, “I picked it up, and 
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brought it away; for, after all, don’t you 
think, ma’am, it is very strange that a 
friend sliould send it all that way if it was 
worth nothing at all V’ 

‘‘ It is impossible. He could not be so 
heartless.” 

‘‘And do you know, ma’am, when I take 
it up in my fingers it doesn’t feel like a thing 
that was worth nothing.” 

“No more it does; it makes my fingerff 
tremble. May I take it home, and show it 
to my husband ? he is a great phj^sician and 
knows every thing.” 

“ I am sure I should be much obliged to 
you, ma’am.” 

Eosa drove home on purpose to wshow it to 
Christopher. She ran into his study. “Oh, 
Christopher, please look at that. You know 
that good creature we have our flour and 
milk and things of. She is engaged, and he 
is a painter. Oh, such daubs! He painted 
a friend, and the friend sent that home all 
the way from Natal, and he dashed it down, 
and she picked it up, and what is it ? ground 
glass, or a pebble, or what ?” 

“Humph! by its shape, and the great— 
brilliancy—and refraction of light on this 
angle, where the stone has got polished by 
rubbing against other stones in the course 
of ages. I’m inclined to think it is—a dia¬ 
mond.” 

“ A diamond!” shrieked Rosa. ^^No won¬ 
der my fingers trembled. Ob, can it be ? 
Ob, you good, cold-blooded Christie! Poor 
things! Come along, Diamond! Oh, you 
beauty! Oh, you duck!” 

“ Don’t be in such a hurry. I only said I 
thought it was a diamond. Let me weigh 
it against water, and then I shall knowJ’ 

Pie took it to his little laboratory, and 
returned in a few minutes, and said, “ Yes. 
It is just three times and a half heavier than 
water. It is a diamond.” 

“Are you jiositive?” 

“ I’ll stake my existence.” 

“ What is it worth ?” 

“My dear, I’m not a jeweler: but it is 
very large and pear-shaped, and I see no 
Haw: I don’t think you could buy it for less 
than three hundred pounds.” 

“ Three hundred x>ounds! It is worth 
£300.” 

“ Or sell it for more than £150.” 

“ A hundred and fifty! It is worth £150;” 

“ Why, my dear, one would think you had 
invented ‘ the diamond.’ Show me how to 
crystalize carbon, and I will share your en¬ 
thusiasm.” 

“ Oh, I leave you to carbonize crystal. I 
prefer to gladden hearts: and I will do it 
this minute, with my diamond.” 

“Do, dear; and I will take that oppor¬ 
tunity to finish my second article on Adul¬ 
teration.” 

Rosa drove oft* to Phoebe Dale. 

Now Phoebe was drinking tea with Regi¬ 


nald Falcon, in her little parlor. “Who is 
that, I wonder ?” she said, when the carriage 
drew up. 

Reginald drew back a corner of the gauze 
curtain which had been drawn across the 
little glass door leading from the shop. 

“ It is a lady, and a beautiful— Oh / let 
me get out.” And he rushed out at the door 
leading to the kitchen, not to be recognized. 

This set Phoebe all in a flutter, and the 
next moment Mrs. Staines tapped at the lit¬ 
tle door, then opened it, and peeped. “ Good 
news! may I come in ?” 

“ Surely,” said Phoebe, still troubled and 
confused by Reginald’s strange agitation. 

“There! It is a diamond!” screamed 
Rosa. “ My husband knew it directly. He 
knows every thing. If ever you are ill, go 
to him and nobody else—by the refraction, 
and the angle, and its being three times and 
a half as heavy as water. It is worth £300 
to buv, and £i50 to sell.” 

“Oh!” 

“So don’t you go throwing it away, as ho 
did.” (In a whisper) “ Two tea-cups! Was 
that him? I have dri\^n him away. I am 
so sorry. I’ll go; and then you can tell him. 
Poor fel-low!” 

“ Oh, ma’am, don’t go yet,” sai^l Phoebe, 
trembling. “ I haven’t half thanked you.” 

“ Oh, bother thanks. Kiss me; that is the 
way.” 

“ May I ?” 

“ You may, and must. There—and there 
—and there. Oh dear, what nice things 
good luck and hapx>iuess are, and how sweet 
to bring them for once.” 

Upon this, Phoebe and she had a nice lit¬ 
tle cry together, and Mrs. Staines went off 
refreshed thereby, and as gay as a lark, 
pointing slyly at the door, and making faces 
to Phoebe that she knew he was there, and 
she only retired, out of her admirable dis¬ 
cretion, that they might enjoy the diamond 
together. 

When she was gone, Reginald, whose eye 
and ear had been at the key-hole, alternate¬ 
ly gloating on the face and drinking the ac¬ 
cents of the only woman he had ever really 
loved, came out, looking pale and strangely 
disturbed; and sat down at the table with¬ 
out a word. 

Phoebe came back to him, full of the dia¬ 
mond. “ Did you hear what she said, my 
dear ? It is a diamond; it is worth £150 at 
least. Why, what ails you ? Ah! to be sure! 
you know that lady.” 

“ I have cause to know her. Cursed jilt!” 

“ You seem a good deal put out at the sight 
of her.” 

“ It took me by surprise, that is all.” 

“ It takes me by surprise too. I thought 
you were cured. I thought mij turn had 
come at last.” 

Reginald met this in sullen silence. Then 
Phoebe was sorrj^ she had said it; for, after 
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all, it wasn’t tlie man’s fault if an old sweet¬ 
heart had mn into the room, and given him 
a start. So she made him some fresh tea, 
and pressed him kindly to try her home¬ 
made bread and butter. 

My lord relaxed his frown and consented, 
and, of course, they talked diamond. 

He told her, loftily, he must take a studio, 
and his sitters must come to him, and must 
no longer expect to be immortalized for £1. 
It must be £2 for a bust, and £3 for a kit- 
cat. 

Nay, but, my dear,” said Phoebe, ^Hhey 
will pay no more because you have a dia¬ 
mond.” 

Then they will have to go unpainted,” 
said Mr. Falcon. 

This was intended for a threat. Phoebe 
instinctively felt that it might not bo so re¬ 
ceived; she counseled moderation. ^^It is 
a great thing to have earned a diamond,” 
said she: “ but ’tis only once in a life. 
Now, be ruled by me: go on just as you 
are. Sell the diamond, and give me the 
money to keep for you. Why, you might 
add a little to it, ijmd so would I, till we 
made it up £200. And if you could only 
show £200 you had made and laid by, fa¬ 
ther wouM let us marry, and I might keep 
this shop—it pays well, I can tell you—and 
keep my gentleman in a sly corner; you 
need never be seen in it.” 

^^Ay, ay,” said he, ^^that is the small 
game. But I am a man that have always 
preferred the big game. I shall set up my 
studio, and make enough to keep us both. 
So give me the stone, if you please. I shall 
take it round to them all, and the rogues 
won’t get it out of me for a hundred and fif¬ 
ty ; why, it is as big as a nut.” 

^^No, no, Reginald. Money has always 
made mischief between you and me. You 
never had fifty pounds yet, you didn’t fall 
into temj)tatiou. Do pray let me keep it 
for you; or else sell it—I know how to sell; 
nobody better—and keej) the money for a 
good occasion.” 

^^Is it yours, or mine?” said ho, sulkily. 

Why yours, dear; you earned it.” 

^^Then give it me, please.” And ho al¬ 
most forced it out of her hand. 

So now she sat down and cried over this 
piece of good luck, for her heart filled with 
forebodings. 

He laughed at her. But, at last, had the 
grace to console her, and assure her she was 
tormenting herself for nothing. 

“ Time will show,” said she, sadly. 

Time did show. 

Three or four days he came, as usual, to 
laugh her out of her forebodings. But pres¬ 
ently his visits ceased. She knew what that 
meant; he was living like a gentleman, melt¬ 
ing his diamond, and playing her false with 
the first pretty face he met. 

This blow, coming after she had been so 


struck Phoebe Dale stupid with grief. 
The line on her high forehead deepened; and 
at night she sat with her hands before her, 
sighing, and sighing, and listening for the 
footsteps that never came. 

‘‘ Oh, Dick!” she said, never you love 
any one. I am aweary of my life. And 
to think that, but for that diamond—oh, 
dear! oh, dear! oh, dear!” 

* Then Dick used to try and comfort her in 
his way, and often put his arm round her 
neck, and gave her his rough but liouest 
sympathy. Dick’s rare affection was her 
one droj) of comfort: it was something to 
relieve her swelling heart. 

Oh, Dick,” she said to him one night, “ I 
wish I had married him.” 

AYhat, to be ill-used ?” 

He couldn’t use me worse. I have been 
wife and mother and sweetheart and all to 
him, and to be left like this. He treats me 
like the dirt beneath his feet.” 

’Tis yoiu’ own fault, Phoebe, partly. You 
say the word, and I’ll break every bone in 
his carcase.” 

^^What, do him a mischief! Wliy, I’d 
rather die than harm a hair of his head. 
You must never lift a hand to him, or I shall 
hate you.” 

“ Hate mCj Phoebe ?” 

^^Ay, boy, I should. God forgive me, ’tis 
no use deceiving ourselves; when a woman 
loves a man she despises, never you come 
between them: there’s no reason in her love, 
so it is incurable. One comfort, it can’t go 
on forever; it must kill me before my time, 
and so best. If I was only a mother, and 
had a little Reginald to dandle on my knee 
and gloat uimn, till he spent his money and 
came back to me. That’s why I said I wished 
I was his wife. Oh! why does God fill a 
poor woman’s bosom with love, and nothing 
to spend it on but a stone ? for sure his heart 
must be one. If I had only something that 
would let me always love it — a little tod¬ 
dling thing at my knee, that would always 
let me look at it, and love it—something too 
young to be false to me, too weak to run 
away from my long—ing arms — and—yearn 
— ing heart!” Then came a burst of agony, 
and moans of desolation, till poor Dick blub¬ 
bered loudly at her grief, and then her tears 
flowed in streams. 

Trouble on trouble. Dick himself got 
strangely out of sorts, and comiflained of 
shivers. Phoebe sent him to bed early, and 
made him some white wine whey very hot. 
In the morning he got up, and said he was 
better; but after breakfast he was violently 
sick, and suffered several returns of nausea 
before noon. One would think I was poi¬ 
soned,” said he. 

At one o’clock he was seized with a kind 
of spasm in the throat that lasted so long it 
nearly choked him. 
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Then Phoebe got frightened, and sent to 
the nearest surgeon. He did not hurry, and 
poor Dick had another frightful spasm just 
as he came in. 

“ It is hysterical,” said the surgeon. No 
disease of the heart is there. Give him a lit¬ 
tle sal volatile every half hour.” 

In spite of the sal volatile these terrible 
spasms seized him every half hour 5 and now 
lie used to spring off the bed with a cry of 
terror when they came; and each one left 
him weaker and weaker; he had to be car¬ 
ried back by the women. 

A sad, sickening fear seized on Phoebe. 
She left Dick with the maid, and, tying on 
her bonnet in a moment, rushed wildly down 
the street, asking the neighbors for a great 
doctor, the best that could bo had for mon¬ 
ey. One sent her east a mile, another west, 
and she was almost distracted, when, who 
should di’ive up but Doctor and Mrs. Staines, 
to make x^urchases. She did not know his 
name, but she knew he was a doctor. She 
ran to the window, and cried, “ Oh, doctor, 
my brother! Oh, pray, come to him! Oh! 
oh!” . 

Doctor Staines got quickly but calmly out, 
told his wife to wait, and followed Phoebe 
up stairs. She told him, in a few agitated 
Avords, how Dick had been taken, and all the 
symptoms; especially what had alarmed her 
so, his siiringing off the bed Avhen the sx)asm 
came. 

Doctor Staines told her to hold the patient 
up. He lost not a moment, but opened his 
mouth resolutely, and looked doAvn. 

“ The glottis is swollen,” said he: then he 
felt his hands, and said, Avith the grave, ter¬ 
rible calm of experience, ‘‘ He is dying.” 

‘‘ Oh, no 1 no! Oh, doctor, save him! save 
him!” 

‘‘Nothing can save him, unless we had a 
surgeon on the spot. Yes, I might save him, 
if you have the courage : opening his wiud- 
I)iX)e before the next sjiasm is his one chance.” 

“ Open his windpipe! Oh, doctor, it aauII 
kill him! Let me look at you.” 

She looked hard in his face. It gave her 
confidence. 

“ Is it the only chance ?” 

“ The only one : and it is flying while we 
chatter.” 

“ Do IT.” 

He whipped out his lancet. 

“ But I canT look on it. I trust to you 
and my Saviour’s mercy.” 

She fell on her knees, and bowed her head 
in jirayer. 

Staines seized a basin, put it by the bed¬ 
side, made an incision in the wiudpipe, and 
got Dick doAvn on his stomach, Avith his face 
OA'er the bedside. Some blood ran, but not 
much. “Now!” he cried, cheerfully, “a 
small belloAvs! There’s one in your parlor. 
Eun.” 

Phoebe ran for it, and, at Dr. Staines’s di¬ 


rection, lifted Dick a little, while the bel¬ 
lows, duly cleansed, were gently applied to 
the aperture in the windpipe, aud the action 
of the lungs delicately aided by this primi¬ 
tive but effectual means. 

He showed Phoebe how to do it, tore a leaf 
out of his pocket-book, Avrote a hasty direc¬ 
tion to an able surgeon near, and sent his 
Avife off Avith it in the carriage. 

Phoebe aud he never left the patient till 
the surgeon came AA^ith all the instruments 
required; among the rest, Avith a big, tor¬ 
tuous pair of nippers, Avith which he could 
reach the glottis aud snip it. But they con¬ 
sulted, and thought it wiser to continue the 
surer method; aud so ta little tube was neat¬ 
ly inserted into Dick’s wiudpipe, and his 
throat bandaged; and by this aperture he 
did his breathing for some little time. 

Phoebe nui'sed him like a mother; and the 
terror aud the joy did her good, and made 
her less desolate. 

Dick was only just well Avhen both of 
them were summoned to the farm, aud ar¬ 
rived only just in time to receive their fa¬ 
ther’s blessing and his last sigh. 

Their elder brother, a married man, in¬ 
herited the farm, aud was executor. Phoebe 
and Dick were left £1500 apiece, on condi¬ 
tion of their leaving England and going to 
Natal. 

They knew directly what that meant. 
Phoebe Avas to be x)arted fi’om a bad man; 
and Dick was to comfort her for the loss. 

When this part of the will was read to 
Phoebe she turned faint, and only her health 
and bodily vigor ke^it her from SAVOoning 
right away. 

But she yielded. “It is the will of the 
dead,” said she; “and I Avill obey it; for, 
oil, if I had but listened to him more when 
he Avas aliA^e to advise me, I should not sit 
hero now, sick at heart and dry-eyed, Avhen 
I ought to be thinking only of the good friend 
that is gone.” 

When she had come to this she became 
feverishly anxious to be gone. She busied 
herself in purchasing agricultural machines, 
and stores, and even stock; and, to see her 
pinching the beasts’ ribs to find their condi¬ 
tion, and parrying all attempts to cheat her, 
you would never have believed she could be 
a loA^e-sick Avoman. 

Dick kept her ui) to the mark. He only 
left her to bargain with the master of a good 
A’^essel; for it Avas no trifle to take out horses, 
and cows, and machines, and bales of cloth, 
cotton, and linen. 

When that was settled they came in to 
town together, and Phoebe bought shrewdly, 
at wholesale houses in the city, for cash, and 
would have bargains: and the little shop in 
-Street was turned into a warehouse. 

They were all ardor, as colonists should 
be; and, Avhat pleased Dick most, she never 
mentioned Falcon ; yet he learned from the 
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maid that worthy had been there twice, 

looking very seedy. 

The day diw near. Hick was in high 
spirits. 

We shall soon make our fortune out 
there,” he said: “ and I’ll get you a good 
husband.” 

She shuddered, hut said nothing. 

The evening before they were to sail Phoe¬ 
be sat alone, in her black dress, tired with 
work, and asking herself, sick at heart, could 
she ever really leave England, when the 
door opened softly, and Reginald Falcon, 
shabbily dressed, came in, and threw him¬ 
self into a chair. 

She started up, with a scream, then sank 
down again, trembling, and turned her face 
to the wall. 

So you are going to run away from me ?” 
said ho, savagely. 

• Ay, Reginald,” said she, meekly. 

This is your fine love; is it ?” 

You have worn it out, dear,” she said, 
softly, without turning her head. 

‘‘I wish I could say as much: but, curse 
it, every time I leave you I learn to love you 
more. I am never really happy but when I 
am with you.” 

Bless you for saying that, dear. I often 
thought you must find that out one day: but 
you took too long.” 

Oh, bet^ter late than never, Phoebe! Can 
you have the heart to go to the Cape, and 
leave me all alone in the world, Avith nobody 
that really cares for me ? Surely you are 
not obliged to go.” 

‘‘Yes; my father left Dick and me £1500 
apiece to go: that was the condition. Poor 
Dick loves his unhappy sister. He Avon’t 
go without me—I should be his ruin—poor 
Dick, that really loA’es me ,* and he lay a-dy- 
ing here, and the good doctor and me—God 
bless him—we brought him back from the 
grave. Ah, you little know what I have 
gone through. You were not here. Catch 
you being near me when I am in trouble. 
There, I must go. I must go. I will go; if 
I fling myself into the sea half-Avay.” 

“And, if you do. I’ll take a dose of poison ; 
for I have thrown aAvay the truest heart, the 
sweetest, most uuseltish, kindest, generous 
—oh! oh! oh!” 

And ho began to howl. 

This set Phoebe sobbing. “Don’t cry, 
dear,” she murmured, through her tears: “ if 
you have really any 1oa"o for me, come with 
me.” * 

“ What, leave England, and go to a desert ?” 

“ Love can make a desert a garden.” 

“ Phoebe, I’ll do any thing else. I’ll swear 
not to leave your side. I’ll never look at 
any other face but yours. But I can’t live 
in Africa.” 

“ I know you can’t. It takes a little real 
love to go there with a poor girl like me. 
Ah, well, I’d have made you so happy. We 


are not poor emigrants. I haA'e a horse for 
you to ride, and guns to shoot; and me and 
Dick would do all the AA'ork for you. But 
there are others here you can’t leave for me. 
Well, then, good-by, dear. In Africa or here 
I shall always love you; and many a salt 
tear I shall shed for you yet: many a one 
I have, as well you know. God bless you. 
Pray for poor Phoebe, that goes against her 
will to Africa, and leaves her heart Avith 
thee.” 

Tins was too much eA^en for the selfish 
Reginald. He kneeled at her knees, and 
took her hand and kissed it, and actually 
shed a tear or two over it. 

She could not speak. He had no hope of 
changing her resolution: and presently he 
heard Dick’s voice outside; so he got uj) to 
avoid him. “I’ll come again in the morning 
before you go.” 

“ Oh no, no!” she gasped; “ unless you 
want me to die at your feet. I am almost 
dead now.” 

Reginald slipped out by the kitchen. 

Dick came in, and found his sister leaning 
Avith her head back against the Avail. . “ ^Xhy, 
Phoebe,” said he, “ AvhatcA-er is the matter?” 
and he took her by the shoulder. 

She moaned, and he felt her all limp and 
jpoAVcrless. 

“ What is it, lass ? AWiatever is the mat¬ 
ter? Is it about going aAvay?” 

She would not speak for a long time. 

When she did speak, it was to say some¬ 
thing for Avhich my male reader perhai)s may 
hardly be prepared. 

“Oh, Dick, forgive me!” 

“ Why, what for ?” 

“ ForgiA^e me, or else kill me : I don’t care 
which.” 

“ I do, though. There, I forgiA^e you. Noav 
what’s your crime ?” 

“ I can’t go. ForgiA^e me!” 

“ Can’t go ?” 

“I can’t. Forgive me!” 

“ I’m blessed if I don’t belieA^e that vaga¬ 
bond ha*s been here tormenting of you again.” 

“ Oh, don’t miscall him. He is penitent. 
Yes, Dick, he has been here crying to me— 
and I can’t leave him. I can’t—I can’t. 
Dear Dick, you are young and stout-heart¬ 
ed; take all the things over, and make your 
fortune out there; and leave your poor fool¬ 
ish sister behind. I should only fling my¬ 
self into the salt sea if I left him noAv, and 
that would be peace to me, but a grief to 
thee.” 

“ Lordsake, Phoehe, don’t talk so. I can’t 
go Avithout you. And do but think. Why 
the horses are on board by noAv, and all the 
gear. It’s my belief a good hiding is all you 
Avant to bring you to your senses; but I 
haiu’t the heart to give you one, Avorse luck. 
Blessed if I know Avhat to say or do.” 

“I won’t go!” cried Phoebe, turning vio¬ 
lent all of a sudden. “No, not if I am 
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dragged to the sliij) by the hair of my head. 
Forgive me!’’ And, with that word, she was 
a mouse again. 

Eh, but women are kittle cattle to drive,” 
said i)oor Dick, ruefully. And down he sat 
at a nonplus, and very unhappy. 

Phcebe sat opposite, sullen, heart-sick, 
wretched to the core, but determined not to 
leave Eeginald. 

Then came an event that might have 
been foreseen, yet it took them both by 
surprise. 

A light step was heard, and a graceful, 
though seedy, figure entered the room, with 
a set speech in his mouth : “ Phoebe, you are 
right. I owe it to your long and faithful 
afiection to make a sacrifice for you. I will 
go to Africa with you. I will go to the end 
of the world sooner than you shall say I care 
for any woman on earth but yon.” 

Both brother and sister were so unprepared 
for this that they could hardly realize it at 
first. 

Plioebe turned her groat, inquiring eyes 
on the speaker, and it was a sight to see 
amazement, doubt, hope, and happiness ani¬ 
mating her features, one after another. 

“ Is this real ?” said she. 

‘^Pll sail with you to-morrow, Phoebe; 
and I will make you a good husband, if you 
will have me.” 

^‘That is spoke like a man,” said Dick. 
“ You take him at his word, Phoebe; and 
if he ill-uses you out there. I’ll break every 
bone in his skin.” 

‘^How dare you threaten him?” said 
Phoebe. You had best leave the room.” 

Out went poor Dick, with the tear in his 
eye at being snubbed so. While he was put¬ 
ting up the shutters, Phoebe was making love 
to her pseudo-penitent. My dear,” said she, 

“ trust yourself to mo. You don’t know all 
my love yet; tor I have never been your wife, 
and I would not bo your jade; that is the 
only thing 1 ever refused you. Trust your¬ 
self to me. Why, you never found happi¬ 
ness with others; try it with me. It shall 
be the best day’s work you ever did, going 
out in the ship with me. You don’t know 
how happy a loving wife can make her hus¬ 
band. I’ll pet you out there as man was 
never potted. And besides, it isn’t for life ; 
Dick and me will soon make a fortune out 
there, and then I’ll bring you home, and 
see you spend it any way you like but one. 
Ob, how I love you ! do you love me a little ? 

I worship the ground you walk on. I adore 
every hair of your head!” Her noble arm 
went round his neck in a moment, and the i 
grandeur of her passion electrified him so far 
that he kissed her atfectionately, if not quite i 
so warmly as she did him: and so it was all t 

settled. The maid was discharged that night, { 

instead of the morning, and Eeginald was to 
occupy her bed. Phoebe went up stairs with i 
her heart literally on fire, to prepare his sleep- ( 


. ing-room, and so Dick and Eeginald had a 
5 word. 

I say, Dick, how long wuU this voyage 
’ be?” 

b “ Two months. Sir, I’m told.” 

‘‘ Please to cast your eyes on this suit of 
, mine. Don’t you think it is rather seedy— 
) to go to Africa with ? Why, I shall disgrace 
you on board the shij). I say, Dick, lend 
) me three sovs., just to buy a new suit at the 
r slop-shop.” 

‘‘ Well, brother-in-law,” said Dick, I 
, don’t see any harm in that. I’ll go and 
i fetch them for you.” 

) What does this sensible Dick do but go 
I up stairs to Phoebe, and say, ^‘He wants 
[ three pounds to buy a suit; am I to lend 
L it him ?” 

) Phoebe was shaking and patting her pen¬ 
itent’s pillow. She dropped it on the bed 
L in dismay. ‘‘Oh, Dick, not for all the world! 

; Why, if lie had three sovereigns he’d desert 
me at the water’s edge. Oh, God help me, 

I how I love him! God forgive me, how I 
> mistrust him! Good Dick! kind Dick ! say 
• we have suits of clothes, and we’ll fit him 
like a prince, as he ought to be, on board 
ship : but not a shilling of money : and, my 
dear, don’t put the weight on me. You un¬ 
derstand?” 

“ Ay, mistress, I understand.” 

“ Good Dick!” 

“Oh, all right: and then, don’t you snaxi 
this here good, kind Dick’s nose off at a word 
again.” 

“ Never. I get wild if any body threat¬ 
ens him. Then I’m not myself. Forgive 
my hasty tongue. You know I love you, 
dear!” 

“ Oh ay: you love me well enough. But 
seems to me your love is precious like cold 
veal; and your love for that chap is hot roast 
beef.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Oh, ye can laugh now, can ye ?” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Well, the more of that music the better 
for me.” 

“ Yes, dear: but go and tell him.” 

Dick went down, and said, “I’ve got no 
money to spare, till I get to the Cape; but 
Phoebe has got a box full of suits, and I 
made her promise to keep it out. She will 
dress you like a prince, you may be sure.” 

“ Oh, that is it, is it ?” said Eeginald, dryly. 

Dick made no reply. 

At nine o’clock they were on board the 
vessel; at ten she weighed anchor, and a 
steam-vessel drew her down the river about 
thirty miles, then cast off, and left her to the 
southeasterly breeze. Up went sail after 
sail; she nodded her lofty head, and glided 
away for Africa. 

Phoebe shed a few natural tears at leav¬ 
ing the shores ot Old England; but they soon 
dried. She was demurely happy, watching 
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her prize, and ashing herself had she really 
secured it, and all in a few hours ? 

They liad a prosperous voyage: ^vere mar¬ 
ried at Cape Town, and went up the country, 
hag and baggage, looking out for a good bar¬ 
gain in land. Reginald was mounted on an 
English horse, and allowed to zigzag about, 
and shoot, and play, while his wife and broth¬ 
er-in-law marched slowly with their caval¬ 
cade. 

What with air, exercise, wholesome food, 
and smiles of welcome, and delicious petting, 
this egotist enjoyed himself finely. He ad¬ 
mitted as much. . Says he, one evening, to 
his wife, who sat by him for the pleasure of 
seeing him feed, ^‘It sounds absurd: but I 
never was so happy in all my life.” 

At that, the celestial expression of her pas¬ 
toral face, and the maternal gesture with 
which she drew her pet’s head to her queen¬ 
ly hosom, w'as a i)icture for celibacy to gnash 
the teeth at. 


CHAPTER IX. 

During this period, the most remarkable 
things that haj>pened to Doctor and Mrs. 
Staines, were really those which I have re¬ 
lated as connecting them with Phoebe Dale 
and her brother ,* to which I will now add 
that Dr. Staines detailed Dick’s case in a 
remarkable paper, entitled (Edema of the 
Glottis, and showed how the patient had 
been brought back from the grave by tra¬ 
cheotomy and artificial respiration. He re¬ 
ceived a high price for this article. 

To tell the truth, he was careful not to 
admit that it was he who had opened the 
windpipe; so the credit of the whole opera¬ 
tion was given to Mr. Jenkyn ] and this gen¬ 
tleman was naturally pleased, and threw a 
good many consultation fees in Staines’s 
w'ay. 

The Lucases, to his great comfort—for he 
had an instinctive aversion to Miss Lucas— 
left London for Paris in August, and did not 
return all the year. 

In February he reviewed his year’s work 
and twelve months’ residence in the Bijou. 
The pecuniary result was—outgoings, £950; 
income, from fees, £280; writing, £90. 

He showed these figures to ISfrs. Staines, 
and asked her if she could suggest any dim¬ 
inution of expenditure. Could she do with 
less housekeeping money ? 

Oh, impossible! You can not think how 
the servants eat; and they won't touch our 
home-m:ide bread.” 

<<The fools! Why?” 

“ Oh, because they think it costs us less. 
Servants seem to me always to hate the peo¬ 
ple whose bread they eat.” 

“ More likely it is their vanity. Nothing 
that IS not paid for before their eyes seems 
good enough for them. Well, dear, the 


bakers will revenge us. But is there any 
other item we could reduce ? Dress ?” 

“ Dress! Why, I spend nothing.” 

Forty-five pounds this year.” 

Well, I shall want none next year.” 

Well, then, Rosa, as there is nothing we 
can reduce, I must write more, and take 
more fees, or we shall he in the wrong box. 
Only £860 left of our little capital ; and, 
mind, wo have not another shilling in the 
world. One comfort, there is no debt. We 
pay ready money for every thing.” 

Rosa colored a little, but said nothing. 

Staines did his part nobly. He read ; he 
wrote; he paced the yard; he wmre his old 
clothes in the house. He took off his new 
ones when he came in. He was all genius, 
drudgery, patience. 

How Plicebe Dale would Lave valued him, 
co-operated with him, and petted him, if she 
had had the good luck to be his wife! 

The season came hack, and with it Miss 
Lucas, towing a brilliant bride, Mrs. Vivian, 
young, rich, pretty, and gay, with a waist 
you could span, and athirst for pleasure. 

This lady was the first that ever made 
Rosa downright jealous. She seemed to 
have every thing the female heart could de¬ 
sire ; and she was No. 1 with Miss Lucas 
this year. Now Rosa was No. 1 last season, 
and had weakly imagined that Avas to last 
forever. But Miss Lucas had alwaj^s a sort 
of female flame, and it never lasted two sea¬ 
sons. 

Rosa did not care so very much for Miss 
Lucas before, except as a convenient friend; 
but now she was mortified to tears at finding 
Miss Lucas made more fuss Avith another 
than with her. 

This foolish feeling spurred her to attempt 
a rivalry with Mrs. Vivian in the very things 
where rivalry was hopeless. 

Miss Lucas gave both ladies tickets for a 
flower-show, where all the great' folk Avere 
to be, princes and princesses, etc. 

“But I haA^e nothing to wear,” sighed 
Rosa. 

“ Then you must get something, and mind 
it is not iiink, please ; for we mnst not clash 
in color. You know I’m dark, and pink be¬ 
comes me.” (The selfish young brute was 
not half as dark as Rosa.) “ Mine is coming 
from Worth’s, in Paris, on purpose. And 
this now Madam Cie, of Regent Street, has 
such a duck of a bonnet, just come from 
Paris. She wanted to make me one from it; 
but I told her I would have none hut the 
pattern bonnet—and she knows very well 
she can’t pass a copy off on me. Let me 
driAm you up there , and you can see mine, 
and order one if you like it.” 

“Oh, thank you; let me just run and 
speak to my husband first,” 

Staines was writing for the bare life, and 
a number of German hooks about him, slav- 
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ing to make a few pounds, wlieu in comes 
the hiioyant figure and beaming face his 
soul delighted in. 

He laid down his work, to enjoy the sun¬ 
beam of love. 

“ Oh, darling, Pve only come in for a min¬ 
ute. We are going to a flower-show on the 
13th; every body will be so beautifully 
dressed — especially that Mrs. Vivian. I 
have got ten yards of beautiful blue silk in 
my wardrobe, but that is not enough to 
make a whole dress. Every thing takes so 
much stuif now. Madame Cie does not care 
to make up dresses unless she finds the silk, 
but Miss Lucas says she thinks, to oblige a 
friend of hers, she would do it for once in a 
way. You knoAV, dear, it would only take a 
few yards more, and it would last as a dim- 
ner-dress for ever so long.’^ 

Then she clasped him round the neck, and 
leaned her head upon his shoulder, and look¬ 
ed lovingly up into his face. I know you 
would like your Rosa to look as w'ell as Mrs. 
Vivian.” 

No one ever looks as well—in my eyes— 
as my Rosa. There, the dress will add noth¬ 
ing to your beauty; but go and get it, to 
idease yourself: it is very considerate of 
you to have chosen something of which you 
have ten yards already. See, dear. Pm to 
receive twenty pounds for this article; if 
research was paid, it ought to be a hundred, 
i shall add it all to your allowance for dresses 
this year. So no debt, mind; but come to 
me for every thing.” 

The two ladies diwe off to Madame Lie’s, 
a pretty shop, lined with dark velvet and 
lace draperies. 

In the back room they were packing a 
lovely bridal dress, going off', the following 
Saturday, to New York. 

What! send from America to London!” 

Oh dear, yes!” exclaimed Madame Cie. 

The American ladies are excellent custom¬ 
ers. They buy every thing of the best and 
the most expensive.” 

^^I have brought a new customer,” said 
Miss Lucas, and I want you to do a great 
favor, and that is to match a blue silk, and 
make her a pretty di*ess for the flower-show 
on the 13th.” 

Madame Cie produced a wdiite muslin po¬ 
lonaise, which she was just going to send 

home to the Princess-, to be worn over 

mauve. 

‘‘Oh, how pretty and simple!” exclaimed 
Miss Lucas. 

“I have some lace exactly like that,” said 
Mrs. Staines. 

“ Tlien, why don’t you have a polonaise ? 
The lace is the only expensive part, the mus¬ 
lin is a mere nothing ,* and it is such a use¬ 
ful dress, it can be worn over any silk.” 

It was agreed Madame Cie was to send for 
the blue silk and the lace, and the dresses 
were to be tried on on Thursday. | 


On Thursday, as Rosa went gayly into Ma¬ 
dame Cie’s back room to have the dresses 
tried on, Madame Cie said, “ You have a 
beautiful lace shawl, but it wants arran¬ 
ging—in five minutes I could astonish you 
with what I could do to that shawl.” 

“ Oh, pray do,” said Mrs. Staines. 

The dress-maker kept her word. By the 
time the blue dress was tried on, Madame 
Cie had, with the aid of a few pins, plaits, 
and a bow of blue ribbon, transformed the 
half-lace shawl into one of the smartest and 
most distingue things imaginable; but when 
the bill came in at Christmas, for that five 
minutes’ labor and distingue touch she 
charged one pound eight. 

Before they left, Mrs. Staines ordered a 
bonnet like the pattern bonnet from Paris; 
and Madame Cie, with oily tongue, persuad¬ 
ed her to let her send home the i)ink bon¬ 
net, which was so becoming to her; it was 
only slightly soiled, and there were certain¬ 
ly two good wears out of it, and they would 
not quarrel about the price, which the Sim¬ 
pleton understood to mean the i)rice was to 
be small; whereas it meant this, “I, in my 
brutal egotism, can not conceive that you 
will object to any x)rico I charge, however 
high.” 

Madame Cie then told the ladies, in an 
artfully confidential tone, she had a quanti¬ 
ty of black silk coming home, which she had 
purchased considerably below cost price; 
and that she should like to make them each 
a dress—not for her own sake, but theirs— 
as she knew they would never meet such a 
bargain again. “ You know. Miss Lucas,” 
she continued, “we don’t want our money 
when we know our customers. Christmas 
is soon enough for us.” 

“ Christmas is a long time off,” thought 
the young wife; “nearly ten months. I 
think I’ll have a black silk, Madame Cie; 
but I must not say any thing to the doctor 
about it just yet, or he might think me ex¬ 
travagant.” 

“No one can ever think a lady extrava¬ 
gant for buying a black silk; it’s such a use¬ 
ful dress ; lasts forever—almost.” 

Days, weeks, and months rolled on, and 
with them an ever-rolling tide of flower- 
show's, dinners, at-homes, balls, operas, lawn- 
parties, concerts, and theatres. 

Strange that in one house there should bo 
two x^eople who loved each other, yet their 
lives ran so far apart, except while they were 
asleep: the man all industry, self-denial, pa¬ 
tience; the wmman all frivolity, self-indul¬ 
gence, and amusement; both chained to an 
oar, only one in a working-boat, the other in 
a painted galley. 

The woman got tired first, and her charm¬ 
ing color w'aned sadly. She came to him for 
medicine to set her up. ‘‘ I feel so languid.” 

“No, no,” said he; “no medicine can do 
the work of w^holesorae food and rational re- 
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pose. You lack the season of all natures, 
sleep. Dine at home three days running, 
and go to bed at ten.” 

On this the doctor’s wife went to a chem¬ 
ist for advice. He gave her a pink stimu¬ 
lant; and, as stimulants have two effects, 
viz., first, to stimulate, and then to weaken, 
this did her no lasting good. Doctor Staines 
cursed the London season, and threatened 
to migrate to Liverpool. 

But there was worse behind. 

Returning one day to his dressing-room, 
just after Rosa had come down stairs, he 
caught sight of a red stain in a washhand- 
basin. He examined it; it was arterial 
blood. 

He went to her directly, and expressed his 
anxiety. 

Oh, it is nothing,” said she. 

^‘Nothing! Pray how often has it oc¬ 
curred ?” 

“ Once or twice. I must take your ad¬ 
vice, and be quiet, that is all.” 

Staines examined the house-maid; she lied 
instinctively at first, seeing he was alarmed; 
but, being urged to tell the truth, said she 
had seen it repeatedly, and had told the 
cook. 

He went down stairs again, and sat down, 
looking wretched. 

Oh dear!” said Rosa. AVhat is the 
matter now ?” 

Rosa,” said he, very gravely, “ there are 
two people a woman is mad to deceive—her 
husband and her physician. You have de¬ 
ceived both.” 


EECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD 
STAGEK. 

Xotices of conspicuous Public Men., with chaTctctcrisiic 
Anecdotes illustrating their Peculiarities.—Accounts 
of Congressional and other Duels, and personal Col¬ 
lisions in Congress, including a Glance at Washing¬ 
ton Public Life during several Administrations. 

CALEB CUSHING. 

ITH the single exceiffion of Mr. Ad¬ 
ams, I never met a gentleman, in Con¬ 
gress or out, whose fund of information was 
so extensive, copious, and exact as that of 
Mr. Cushing. He writes and speaks most of 
the languages of modern Europe with the 
facility, purity, and precision of the most 
accomplished native, and he is a thorough 
classical scholar as well. Mr. Cushing came 
to Washington when quite young, and his ap¬ 
pearance was more youtliful than his years. 
Although a gentleman of great personal firm¬ 
ness, his bearing was modest, subdued, and 
deferential. He spoke readily enough, and 
with uncommon accuracy ; but he prepared 
whatever he had to say with great care, and 
generally wrote his speeches out at length. 
He appreciated the importance of being ex¬ 
act in his statements, and regular, consecu¬ 
tive, and logical in arrangement and argu¬ 


ment. He was superior to the weakness oft¬ 
en exhibited by men of distinguished ability 
of professing to speak from the inspiration 
of the moment. In fact, ho was free from 
affectation of every kind, and never denied 
or concealed the labor bestowed on oral ef¬ 
forts. Sometimes he read his speeches, and 
occasionally, when discussing questions to 
which he had given mucli study, ho spoke 
without notes or any evidence of prepara¬ 
tion. Early in his first session Mr. Cushing 
read a carefully written argument on a sub¬ 
ject of more than ordinary interest. Tlie 
great ability displayed, and his appearance 
of extreme youth, attracted general interest. 

It so happened that his views ran counter to 
those of most of the Western members, and 
old Ben Hardin, of Kentucky, a coarse, rude 
man of great intellectual vigor, likened by 
John Randolph to a “kitchen knife sharp¬ 
ened on a brickbat,” replied to him in a strain 
in which invective was mingled with argu¬ 
ment, and which was intentionally cutting 
and offensive. He evidently supposed Cush¬ 
ing to be a mere bookworm—a man of the 
closet—whom he could silence by a sarcasm. 
He knew Cushing’s speech had been written 
out, and thought a harsh impromptu reply 
would crush the young man. But to his as¬ 
tonishment the rejoinder, made on the spur 
of the moment, turned the tables, and the 
House, which had heartily enjoyed the vi¬ 
tuperative eloquence of Hardin, relished still 
more Cushing’s tart and effective answer. 
Hardin flew into a passion, intimating a re¬ 
sort to the code duello, and assuming that a 
New England man would not respond to a 
demand for satisfaction, said gentlemen who 
did not recognize the doctrine of personal re¬ 
sponsibility should be specially cautious and 
reserved in their language. If their own 
principles or the sentiments of their constit¬ 
uents prevented them from according satis¬ 
faction, certainly they should not give of¬ 
fense. Cushing’s reply was admirable in 
tone, and unanswerable in its defiant prot¬ 
estation. He spoke with fluency, with great 
animation, and carried the House with him 
from the start. He was'not responsible for 
the sentiments of his constituents, nor should 
he be governed by them in personal mat¬ 
ters. He should avoid giving offense to hon¬ 
orable members, not from apprehension of 
disagreeable consequences, but from consid¬ 
erations of self-respect and what was due to 
his peers in the House. While he should 
not intentionally wound the feelings of any 
body, he should exact instant reparation 
when remarks were made derogatory to his 
character or injurious to his feelings. From 
that time forth Mr. Cushing was treated with 
marked respect and forbearance in all per¬ 
sonal discussions. 

When our government was on the verge 
of a war with Great Britain in consequence 
of the frontier troubles, duidug the Patriot 
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rebellion, the relations o 4 * tbe two countries 
Laving been seriously complicated by the j 
arrest and indictment of M’Leod on a charge 
of murder, the difficulty became greatly ex¬ 
asperated by the inability or unwillingness 
of ministers to comprehend the structure of 
our complex form of government. M‘Leod 
had been arrested by the authority of the 
State of New York, and Governor Seward 
declared his determination to hold him for 
trial. Ho was charged with having vio¬ 
lated a law of the State, aud must be brought 
to trial on that charge. President Tyler 
sought to arrange the matter, and Mr. Crit¬ 
tenden, then Attorney-General, visited Al¬ 
bany to confer with Governor Seward. 
Meantime the British minister, Mr. Fox, 
inspired by the imperial government, was 
pressing iii his demands for the uncon¬ 
ditional release of M‘Leod. Mr. Seward, 
■with a just appreciation of his authority <as 
the executive of the State, peremptorily re¬ 
fused to discharge the prisoner. He should 
have an impartial trial, and be discharged 
or punished, according to the linding of the 
jury. Great excitement prevailed in En¬ 
gland aud along the Canadian border; aud 
our people were beginning to participate in 
the feeling of agitation and alarm. About 
this time orders came out to the admiral iu 
command of the British naval forces in 
North America, Lord George Seymour, I think 
it Avas, to hold liimself in readiness to bom¬ 
bard Portland, Boston, or New York, in case 
M‘Leod should be tried for his life. Gov¬ 
ernor Seward persisted, notwithstanding the 
threatening aspect of affairs, and the earnest 
endeaAmrs of the Federal gOA^ernment for the 
release of the prisoner, and the trial com¬ 
menced before the Supreme Court, at Utica. 
The minister, Mr. Fox, a nephew of the great 
Fox, and a man of iduck aud determination, 
althougli reserved and quiet and even timid 
in his manner, took the responsibility of ad¬ 
vising the admiral to disobey the peremp¬ 
tory orders of the Lords of the Admiralty. 
M‘Leod Avas acquitted, aud I had 1113 ^ suspi¬ 
cions at the time that Fox was advised 
that such would be the result, and acted 
iu accordance Avith that information. But 
anyway the thing blew over, aud very few 
of our countrymen knew at the time how 
jiear Ave Avere to a bloody collision with Great 
Britain. 

But this is a digression. My purpose was 
to describe a circumstance that will tend to 
illustrate what I have been saying in re¬ 
spect to the fertility aud general knowledge 
of Mr. Cushing. 

While the excitement was at its height, 
and many Avell-informed men had strong 
apprehensions that Governor Seward’s de¬ 
termination to assert the constitutional au¬ 
thority of the State of New York would pre¬ 
cipitate a war, it became necessary for me, as 
correspondent of the Herald, to present the 


circumstances of the case, aud forecast the 
result, keeping probabilities in Anew. I ac¬ 
cord! uglj’^ called upon Mr. Adams, who knew 
every thing, on all subjects, and Avho was 
specially kind in furnishing me information 
and suggestions. He happened to be en¬ 
gaged, and advised me to see Mr. Cushing, 
who, he said, Avas always good authority. 

I found the gentleman busy, as usual, for 
he was ueA^'er idle, but he cheerfully gave me 
his attention. He commenced talking in an 
instructive and luminous manner, I mean¬ 
time taking notes of Avhat he said, intend¬ 
ing to write my letter at leisure. But I soon 
found ho was giving me material enough for 
a pamphlet, instead of a communication to 
a newspaper of the ordinary length. So I 
begged him to note doAvn his suggestions 
and arguments. This he did, Avriting A\'ith 
great rapidity for more than an hour. It 
was a thorough exposition of the whole ques¬ 
tion, succinctly and forcibly done. The rela¬ 
tions between the central goA’^ernment and 
municipalities or States Avere clearly de¬ 
scribed, each being shown to be supreme 
in its own sphere, and the inability of 
the Federal government to coerce a sov¬ 
ereign State Avas so demonstrated that the 
most muddled-headed Englishman Avho 
should carefully read the article Avoiild no 
longer luiA^e any doubt on the subject. And 
he Avound uj) the x>aper Avith a historical an¬ 
ecdote so ax)X)osite and snug-fitting as to 
make an admirable coping to the structure. 
It Avas to the folloAviug effect: During the 
reign of Queen Anne the embassador of Peter 
the Great was arrested bj^ his tailor for debt 
and thrown into a sponging-house. When 
the news reached Sfc. Petersburg the czar 
flew into a passion, and immediately wrote 
to London demanding that the tailor, the 
bailiff who made the arrest, and the judge 
Avho granted the writ, and eA^eiy body else 
concerned iu the affair, should be gibbeted 
Avithout delay. The queen laid the matter 
before Parliament and recommended imme¬ 
diate action in the premises. A law was 
promptly enacted making it a felony to 
molest the representative of a foreign pow¬ 
er on a question of debt. And Queen Anne 
Avrote Peter a letter Avith her own hand, re¬ 
citing A\’hat had been done by Parliament, 
inclosing a copy of the act, and stating that 
the laws Avere supreme in England, and that 
the sovereign had no power to violate a law 
of the realm. The great Russian Avas placa¬ 
ted, and that is believed to haA^e been the 
first act of a national legislature making the 
person of a representative of a foreign power 
sacred. 

When the letter came back in the Herald 
a couple of days thereafter it attracted much 
attention, and I received no end of compli¬ 
ments for the intelligence and ability dis¬ 
played therein. Mr. Gales, of the National 
Intelligencer, one of the most elegant and 
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forcible writers and accomplished publicists 
in the country, exi^ressed liis surprise at the 
beauty and appositeness of the article. He 
had never seen such a comprehensive and 
compact exposition of the question. He had 
no idea I had devoted so much study and re¬ 
flection to the subject as the letter evinced. 
This was sufficiently embarrassing, for no 
one but a Bohemian could at that time safe¬ 
ly avow any connection with the New York 
Herald, and to disclaim tlie authorship of 
the communication might bo an indiscre¬ 
tion. Still I felt obliged to tell the truth 
to Mr. Gales, he of course pledging himseLt 
to keep it secret. 

But this was not the end of it. I sent the 
communication to the Herald in Mr. Cush¬ 
ing’s handwriting—a peculiar one, easily 
identified—and a knavish printer stole it 
from the office and gave the manuscript to 
Colonel Webb, of the Courier and Enquirer. 
The colonel, always a warm partisan, and 
bitterly opposing Mr. Tyler and every body 
connected with him, charged Mr. Cushing 
with being the Washington correspondent 
of the Herald. I was awkwardly placed, 
but knowing that an appeal to Colonel 
Webb’s generosity was never made in vain, 
I laid the case before him, and soon return¬ 
ed Mr. Cushing his manuscrii^t. 

THE OREGON QUESTION. 

One of the most creditable things ever wit¬ 
nessed in Congress, a transaction in which 
party feeling and party advantages were 
wholly subordinated to a patriotic impulse— 
a determination to avert a war with Great 
Britain, declared by conspicuous public men 
to be inevitable—took place early in the ad¬ 
ministration of Mr. Polk. In his inaugural 
address the President, acting under the ma¬ 
lign influences that had procured his nomi¬ 
nation at Baltimore, had insisted upon our 
right to the territorial line in the Northwest 
of 54 degrees and 40 minutes, declaring our 
title to be indisputable. This aroused a 
strong feeling of indignation in Great Brit¬ 
ain, the response to the American President 
coming back in tones of thunder. The posi¬ 
tion of the administration was a very diffi¬ 
cult one. Fifty-four forty had been the cry in 
the Presidential campaign. Old Mr. Ritch¬ 
ie was still echoing this cry in the Union, 
and the great body of the Democracy, led by 
General Cass, was in flivor of extreme meas¬ 
ures. During the recess of Congress in the 
summer of 1845 the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Buchanan, reopened the negotiation on the 
boundary question, proposing the line of 
latitude forty-nine to the ocean. This offer 
was rejected. Meantime a strong feeling 
had been aroused in the country, the Democ¬ 
racy generally supporting the extreme ter¬ 
ritorial pretensions of the government. The 
President, in his annual message, recom¬ 
mended strong measures to maintain our 


title, the delivery gf the notice terminating 
the joint occupation of the country by Brit¬ 
ish and American citizens being one of them. 
This exciting question absorbed the atten¬ 
tion of Congress, and for the first and only 
time in our history the national legislature 
took the management of a diplomatic mat¬ 
ter into its own hands, and exercising prac¬ 
tically a function pertaining to the execu¬ 
tive, settled a controversy wffiich the Presi¬ 
dent found himself unable to manage. 

The friends of Mr. Polk in Congress were 
divided on the question. The fifty-four-for¬ 
ties, claiming to speak for the administration, 
insisted that the Democratic party was plant¬ 
ed on that line, and that without treachery 
our claim to the whole of Oregon could not 
be abandoned. Mr. Haywood, a Senator from 
North Carolina, and an intimate personal as 
well as political friend of Mr. Polk, under¬ 
took to show that the President was not so 
far committed against the line of forty-nine 
that ho could not form a treaty upon it. 
There was an animated and acrimonious de¬ 
bate in the Senate on the subject, Mr. Plaii- 
negan, of Indiana, denouncing the conduct 
of the President as treacherous and infa¬ 
mous, if Mr. Haywood correctly expounded 
his views and sentiments. At this juncture 
Congress interi^osed, much to the relief of 
the President, and settled the question. Dis¬ 
carding all party considerations, and moved 
solely by a patriotic determination to save 
the country from the horrors of war, the 
great men of the Senate combined together. 
It was agreed that Colonel Benton should 
take the laboring oar, and gentlemen sym¬ 
pathizing with him in this supreme exi¬ 
gency volunteered their assistance in gath¬ 
ering such information as should enable 
him to elucidate the question, and demon¬ 
strate that the true boundary of the two 
countries lay on the line of the forty-ninth 
parallel of latitude. Mr. Evans wvote to 
Timothy Pitkin, of Connecticut, the emi¬ 
nent historian and statistician, and Mr. 
Webster furnished important geographical 
information. All the facts obtained were 
placed in the hands of Colonel Benton. He 
was a man of vast research and untiring in¬ 
dustry, and he availed himself of all the 
intelligence of his associates. He was in¬ 
spired, too, by his personal hostility to Gen¬ 
eral Cass and those who co-operated with 
him in his efforts to embroil the relations 
of the two countries, and the result was the 
greatest speech of his life. He analyzed and 
illuminated the Treaty of Utrecht, clearly 
demonstrating the fallacy of the claim of 
the ultraists that fifty-four forty was the 
true boundary, and justified the course of 
the administration in negotiating a treaty 
on that line. The question was settled, the 
country tranquilized, and the people rejoiced 
in the restoration of amicable relations be¬ 
tween the two countries. 
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Meeting Colonel Benton on the Avenue, 
soon after the delivery of his great speech, I 
told him I -wished to make my ackno-wledg- 
ments for the instruction and satisfaction I 
had derived from reading that extraordinary 
production. The old gentleman strutted and 
swelled like an exaggerated turkey-cock. 

‘‘Did you like it, Sir? did you like it?’^ 
he inquired, with supreme self-comxdaceucy. 

“ That word don’t express my feelings at 
all,” I replied. “ The speech w'as an illumi¬ 
nation to me. A year’s reading would not 
have sux)plied me with the information 
which was contained in your exposition of 
the Treaty of Utrecht. You exhausted the 
subject. Sir, and there is nothing more to bo 
said on either side.” 

“You take so much interest in this 
matter. Sir,” he answered, “ that I should 
like to illustrate two or three points that I 
had time merely to glance at in the Senate. 
Come and see me, and I will make every 
thing i)lain to you.” 

“Pray tell me, colonel, what you meant 
when you si^oke of cutting General Cass for 
the simples.” 

“ Did you not understand that. Sir ? The 
term has a local signification. In my State 
horses are often afflicted with a disease 
known as the simples. It is something like 
the blind staggers. The suffering animal 
loses control of himself, reeling about under 
the influence of the malady, and unless 
sxieedily relieved, dies after a short time. 
Taken in the early stage of the attack, a 
vein judiciously ox)ened in the mouth or 
neck will generally restore the creature. 
Then we have another horse distemper, 
known as the lig head. It prostrates the 
animal at once, and is generally fatal. The 
head swells to twice the usual size, blind¬ 
ness frequently ensues, and recovery rarely 
takes place. A few cases have occurred in 
which the horse has been saved by a des¬ 
perate remedy. When in the last extremity 
a charge of powder is fired into the back of 
his neck, and he is killed or cured at once. 
Generally the horse dies, but there are said 
to have been instances where the creature 
has been saved. Now if I had not cured 
Cass by cutting him for the sinqdes, by 
Jove, Sir, I would have shot him for the big 
head.” 


ONE QUIET EPISODE. 

HEY had been waiting for her all the 
evening; tea had been ignored alto¬ 
gether in the general anxiety, and at last 
they had settled down round the fire. Tom 
absorbed in a book as usual, and conse¬ 
quently oblivious to surroundings; Letty 
half kneeling, half sitting, on the hearth¬ 
rug ; Norah in her father’s chair, knitting 
in defiance of suspense and the dimness of 
the fire-light. The good mother was in the 


kitchen superintending the preparation of 
some marvelous tea-cakes. 

They had settled down thus, because it 
seemed the best plan. It was no use 
“ fidgeting,” Norah said, discreetly. She 
would come, of course j she had xiromised to 
come, and she never broke her word in her 
life. “ She” meant Jenny Galloway. 

“ Never broke her word in her life!” said 
Letty, after pondering the matter over. 
“That was wfflat you said, Norah. Don’t 
you mean that you never knew her to break 
her -word ?” 

“ No,” answered Norah, decidedly. Norah 
was decided, just as Letty was thoughtful 
and conscientious. “ No; I mean what I 
say. She is the sort of girl who could no 
more break her word than she could bo 
glaringly dishonest in a great matter. You 
don’t know her, you see, and I do. She 
was pupil-teacher at Miss Fell’s for five 
years—all the time I was there; and in the 
worst of her troubles—and she had plenty, 
I can tell you—she never did one thing, no, 
not one thing, that could lead one to believe 
she could ever falter in doing what was 
right. She was only fourteen, too, when 
her father died, and she came to school to 
be a drudge for Miss Fell; but she was just 
as bright and quick-witted and industrious 
then as she is to-day, and the way she man¬ 
aged all those troublesome children was a 
positive miracle.” 

Just at this moment Tom rather incom¬ 
prehensibly roused himself and looked u^) 
from his book—incomprehensibly, because 
it was so seldom that any thing had power 
to rouse him when he was reading. 

“ Who is it you are talking about ?” ho 
asked, in his usual absent fashion, his del¬ 
icate, intellectual, unhealthy face looking 
scarcely half awake even while he spoke. 

“ Jenny Galloway,” answered Norah, “the 
young lady who is coming here to-night to 
pay mo a visit before she is married. We 
have been talking about her all day, only 
I suppose you have not heard us.” 

“ I dare say not,” he said, and turning to 
his book again, heard nothing, saw nothing, 
and forgot himself and the world so utterly 
that in the lapse of ten minutes Jenny 
Galloway was as much of a myth to him as 
before. 

It was scarcely ten minutes after this that 
the cab which brought her rattled up to 
the door, and Norah, rushing out of the room 
with very unusual enthusiasm, met her 
guest with open arms, creating quite a lit¬ 
tle excitement thereby in the narrow hall. 
Letty was quite bewildered, it was so unlike 
Norah to be enthusiastic—it was so unlike 
her, in fact, to be any thing but sensible and 
decided and cool; and here she was with lier 
face absolutely on fire with joy, fairly drag¬ 
ging the new arrival into their midst. 

And seeing this ncAV arrival, Letty was 
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bewildered again. She had been quite sure 
of seeing a soft-voiced, quiet little creature 
with a saintly face—the sort of woman i)eo- 
ple would be likely to invest with poetic 
attributes; but this Jenny Galloway of 
Noralfs, who entered amidst a pleasant bus¬ 
tle, half held in Norah’s arms and laughing 
in a ringing, high-pitched, joyous fashion 
—well, the truth was, Letty was compelled 
to admit that she was too thorough a girl, 
and too bright and commonplace, to look 
saintly in the least. She was rather tall, 
and very supple of figure; her face was soft 
and round, and even a trifle babyish ; and 
her upcurled lashes gave her big hazel-brown 
eyes an innocent, surprised air. And some¬ 
how or other—so Letty decided—though 
she was by no means pretty, she was lov¬ 
able and attractive from head to foot. She 
thought this even at first when the girl, set¬ 
ting aside the ceremony of their introduc¬ 
tion, stooped down and kissed her, and shook 
hands unaflectedly with poor sensitive, awk¬ 
ward Tom ; but ten minutes later she began 
to comprehend dimly how it was thatNorah 
ajipeared so infatuated. She was so honest¬ 
ly unsophisticated, and seemed so ready to 
enjoy herself with naive if rather unceremo¬ 
nious heartiness. Indeed, when, having 
been up stairs to remove her things, she 
came down without her hat, and slipped 
down upon the hearth-rug, nestling up to 
Norah with her eyes all alight, chatting 
and laughing like a talkative child let loose 
from school, Letty could not help wonder¬ 
ing if she really was twenty years old, as 
she had heard. 

“I wonder how it is that I have never 
seen a girl like her in all my life before,” 
she said to herself, after looking on Avith 
secret admiration for a while. ‘‘ What pret¬ 
ty hair she has! And how unlike a woman 
she seems! and how fond of her the lover 
Norah spoke of must be! I am sure I 
should bo fond of her myself if I was a gen¬ 
tleman.” 

It seemed quite a natural thing that every 
one should like her, and that she should bo 
installed prime favorite at once. The good 
mother, coming in warm from the kitchen 
and the tea-cakes, fell in love Avith her at 
once in a motherly style, and was rendered 
quite happy by the hearty, girlish Avay in 
which the said tea-cakes were praised and 
appreciated. EA^en Tom Avas wakened up a 
little, and chancing to glance up once, found 
his attention arrested by the careless, com¬ 
fortable grace of the figure on the heartli- 
j^ug near Norah. He noticed the pretty hair, 
too, just as Letty had done: it was pretty 
hair, soft and thick, and massed up in a 
great loose curly knot, like the Avondrous 
graceful knots on the heads of Greek god¬ 
desses ; but Jenny Galloway’s face had not a 
Greek, or even a tolerably regular, feature to 
boast of. Perhaps in the Avhole of his life 


I before he had neA’^er looked at a AAmman as 
he looked at Jenny GalloAvay that night. 
He had always been too studious to care for 
AAumien; and besides this, his studious hab¬ 
its had Avorked upon his naturally delicate 
constitution, and made him almost an in¬ 
valid. So he had been shut out from the 
world through all his manhood, and the 
sight of such a Avoman as Jenny Avas a be- 
AAuldering novelty to him. Before the CAxm- 
ing was half OA'Cr he began to discover that 
though her ringing laugh disturbed him and 
preA'Cuted his reading, he did not exactly 
object to hearing it; in fact, it was actually 
pleasant. He liked to look at her too; and 
though he was quite unconscious of the fact, 
he looked at her AAuth absent-minded admi¬ 
ration of her every peculiarity. Her small 
turued-up nose, her dimples, her AA'ide but 
nicely cuiwed red lix)S, her unclassical chin, 
and her lovely upcurled lashes, were each 
charming alike to his ignorant and unaccus¬ 
tomed ej’^es. He had never seen an ortho¬ 
dox beauty, so he was uot fastidious; and 
besides, as I have said before, the girl really 
Avas attractive in defiance of her imperfect 
style. 

When she bade him good-night before re¬ 
tiring she upset his equilibrium altogether 
Avith the mere touch of her soft, heartily 
grasping young hand; and after she had 
gone out of the room AAuth the girls he 
could not return to his studies at all, but 
sat poring over his book without being in 
the least conscious of what he was reading. 
Indeed, his usually quiet face Avore so dis¬ 
turbed and uncertain an expression that the 
good mother, always on the alert, looking 
up from her darning of stockings, saw that 
something was wrong, and at once laid his 
perturbation to the merry chatter of the 
girls. 

“They have been too noisy for you, my 
dear,” she said, regretfully. This silent 
only son of hers she regarded quite in the 
light of the figurative eAA^e lamb, the more 
so because his ill health made him so great 
an anxiety to her mother heart. “I am 
afraid they have annoyed you; but girls 
will be girls, you kiiOAA^; and this friend of 
Norah’s seems such a bright, lively young 
creature.” 

He gave a little start at the sound of her 
sweet, deprecating voice, and then recover¬ 
ing himself, closed his book and stood up, 
stretching his long limbs—a pale, OA’cr- 
AAmrked young man, with an actually gentle 
face, and a mouth too sweet and feminine 
not to bo a dangerous feature in a man 
whoso chief exi^erience of the Avorld had 
lain within four walls. 

“The girls,” he repeated, abstractedly: 
“Norah’s friend. No, I don’t think they dis¬ 
turbed me, or—or at least—I should say it 
mattered A^ery little.” 

“ You shall have a fire in your own room to- 
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morrow niglit,” said his mother. It would 
he a i)ity to check their enjoyment, dear. I 
never saw Norah enjoy herselt* so heartily as 
she seemed to this evening. It is so unlike 
Norah to be excitable like other gilds. Yes, 
you shall have a lire uj) stairs to-morrow.” 

“ Thank you,” he answered, a trifle hesi¬ 
tatingly; and as he said it a faint color 
showed itself on his thin cheek. 

And in the mean time, uj) stairs in one of 
the tiny bedrooms, Jenny and Norah were 
discussing the future, as they crooned to¬ 
gether, in true girl fashion, over the. fire. 

^^Are you happy?” said Norah, half won- 
doringly. Are you quite happy ? It seems 
such a queer thing to think that you are go¬ 
ing to bo married, and have had a romance, 
just like the iieople in books. Is it as nice 
as you thought it would be, Jenny?” 

It is a great deal nicer,” answered Jenny, 
with jiretty frankness, because it is more 
real. In the books, you know, every thing 
seemed to bo brought to an end after the 
wedding, but we—Kobert and I—^look for¬ 
ward to being happy together all our lives, 
until wo grow old and die. And it is the 
being happy together^ Norah, that makes it 
all seem so beautiful. I had quite made up 
my mind, you see, to being a teacher all my 
days, and when I fell in love with Robert, 
and Robert fell in love with me, it made me 
happier than it would have made most peo¬ 
ple, because I had nothing before, and after 
that it seemed as if I had every thing—all 
at once, you may say.” 

^^But,” said Norah, reflectively, “if this 
had never hai^pened, would you have been 
happy always alone at Miss FelFs ?” 

“I would have tried to bo,” said Jenny, 
her bright face falling somewhat; “and 
when one tries honestly one can hardly fail. 
But oh, Norah”—with a sudden subtle soft¬ 
ening of both voice and eyes—“since the 
very first night when Robert kissed me and 
said, ‘ Is this my wife V and I answered, ^ Yes,^ 
I have never said my prayers once without 
thanking God for him.” 

It was not a rich man she was going to 
marry: he was only a poor young drawing- 
master, this Robert to whom she was so will¬ 
ing to render up her whole existence. There 
was plenty of hard work before her, and per¬ 
haps something of privation; many small 
economies and much self-denial; but poor 
pretty Jenny Galloway was quite happy in 
her prospect of facing them for Robert’s 
sake. A small household in which she could 
reign supreme as the mistress of Robert’s 
heart and life would hold quite enough of 
bliss to seem restful and fair to her simple 
mind. Only give her life to Robert and 
Robert’s to her, and she was unselfish and 
tender enough to take the two threads of 
existence into her loving young hands, and 
weave them from heart to lieart into a cord 
bright to see and firm to depend upon. 
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Catching glimpses of her from day to day, 
and sharing with the rest in his silent, re¬ 
strained manner the influence of her light- 
hearted, innocent joyousness, poor absent- 
minded Tom Grahame found his studies se¬ 
riously interrupted. It was useless to retire 
to his room: one merry laugh would rouse 
him strangely, even if for a few minutes he 
had managed to fix his attention upon his 
books, and five minutes after such a sound 
had fallen upon his ear he would wake up 
to discover that ho was listening for a repe¬ 
tition of it, and had forgotten all else. He 
never asked himself why this was. Two 
weeks after the girl’s arrival ho was quite 
as unconscious of the intensity of his own 
admiration for lier as ho had been the first 
night he watched her as she nestled on the 
hearth-rug close to Norah’s side, the light of 
the fire toucliing her hair. 

Ho had never thought again of Norah’s 
reference to her ai)proaching marriage, and 
though he had observed once or twice 
that his mother accompanied the two girls 
on mysterious shopiiing exi)editions, which 
seemed to occupy much attention and give 
rise to grave consultations, he knew nothing 
of what their object might be. The fact 
was that the simple bridal outfit was the 
matter under deliberation, and the good 
mother, ruled by the gentle instinct of ma¬ 
ternity, was as deeply interested in its small 
economies as if she had been managing the 
affair for a daughter of her own. But of 
this the young man knew nothing, and no 
one thought of telling him. It would have 
been such incongruous nonsense to imagine 
that Tom cared to hear bridal outfits dis¬ 
cussed. So Tom, looking on from his ap- 
l^arent stronghold of preoccuj)ation, began 
to regard Norah’s favorite with a nervous, 
secret admiration. In time the mere sight 
of her thrilled him to his finger ends, and 
the sound of her voice, when she re-entered 
the room after having been absent for a 
while, set his heart beating. 

“ Don’t let me interrupt you,” she would 
say, coming in sometimes when he was pre¬ 
tending to read; “ I’m only going to write a 
letter.” And then when she sat down, and 
drawing ink and paper toward her, began to 
write one of Robert’s letters quite uncon¬ 
sciously, he would sit opposite in an agony of 
sensitive watchfulness, taking in the bright 
charm of her innocent, self-possessed face, and 
making notes of every peculiarity in spite of 
himself, from the shadow of the thick brown 
lashes to the simple dress and the round, long, 
white throat with the strip of black velvet 
about it. They rarely talked to each other, 
though Jenny liked and admired him very 
much, sheerly because she was so generously 
fond of the rest of the family. She thought 
he was quiet, and worked too hard, and she 
felt somewhat drawn toward him because he 
was so pale, and his mother had said he was 
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so delicate, and so Per manner gained an ad¬ 
ditional touch of warmth from her i)ity. 

“You have a dreadful cough,she said to 
him, with naive concern, stopping in her run 
down the stairs just as he was going out one 
idght. “ I am sure you oughtn’t to go 
into the damp air without something round 
your throat. Stop a moment, and I will run 
up to my room and bring you a woolen muf¬ 
fler I have in my trunk.” 

She did not wait for his reply, but turned 
round, and was half-Avay ui^ the staircase be¬ 
fore he could speak. And she came down 
again just as quickly with the woolen muf¬ 
fler in her hands. 

“ There!” she said. “ You see, if you fold 
this round your throat, it will protect it. It 
Tised to be poor papa’s; he was consumpt—” 
She had been going to say “ consumptive,” 
but stopped. “ Ho was very delicate,” she 
added. 

It was not a romantic sort of thing to look 
at, the woolen muffler, but it was a very dan¬ 
gerous thing for Tom Grahame, and when ho 
took it from the friendly young hands, and 
began to try to put it on, with Jenny stand¬ 
ing near, under the hall lamp, ho was so 
nervous and excited that ho was quite clum¬ 
sy about it. And Jenny seeing this, and being 
so accustomed to wait on peoiflo and offer 
assistance iqion all occasions, volunteered 
to help him, quite forgetting, in her warm¬ 
hearted interest, that it was Norah’s broth¬ 
er, instead of Norah, she was talking to. 

“Oh dear!” she said, in some consterna¬ 
tion at his awkwardness; “that isn’t the 
way. Let mo help you.” And she rear¬ 
ranged the refractory folds and ends with 
the merest touches in the world. 

But the next instant all at once she start¬ 
ed and looked up with half-questioning, half- 
frightened eyes. As her head had been bent 
she had felt something brush against her 
hair, ever so lightly and ever so swiftly, but 
she felt it, and at the same time she was sure 
she had felt that Tom Grahame stooped for 
just one second. And when she started and 
looked up she saw that he seemed oddly ex¬ 
cited, and also that he faltered miserably 
instead of returning her gaze. Still he did 
not speak, and how could she accuse him; 
and puzzled as she was, what could she ac¬ 
cuse him of? though for one brief moment 
she had been almost certain that his lips had 
touched her hair. She drew back a little, 
coloring scarlet. 

“ It is right now,” she said. 

“Thank you,” he answered; “you are 
very good. \Yill you tell my mother that I 
shall not bo in until late ? Good-night, Miss 
Jenny.” And the next minute she was left 
standing alone, and the door had closed upon 
him. 

In the intensity of her bewilderment she 
actually put her hands up to her eyes and 
rubbed them. 


I “I can’t believe it,” she said; “and yet 
j for a minute I was so sure that I was quite 
I angry. But then he is the last person in the 
I world likel}' to do such a foolish, unkind thing, 
j Oh dear, no; I must be mistaken.” And slie 
went into the parlor, humming a little song 
Robert was fond of, just at the very time 
poor excited, wretched, yet happy Tom 
Grahame was turning the corner of the 
street, thrilled to his very heart by the 
memory of his mad and uncoutrollabie au¬ 
dacity. 

It was so unlike him to have done such a 
thing that by the time they met again Jenny 
had quite banished from her mind the possi¬ 
bility of his guilt, and accordingly met him 
without any embarrassment. It seemed far 
more inobable that she herself had been mis¬ 
taken than that this silent, awkward young 
man should have suddenly lost possession 
of his senses. 

But the next morning an event before un¬ 
heard of in the annals of this quiet fflmily 
occurred. As Norah was going out of the 
parlor after breakfast Tom called her back, 
and having called her back, began fumbling 
in his i:)ockets for something or other. 

“I have got some—some tickets for the 
theatre here, Norah,” he said, blushing quite 
painfully, poor fellow, in his efforts to speak 
indifferently. “I—I thought that perhaps 
you would like me to take you and Miss Jen¬ 
ny while this London company is performing. 
The acting is worth going to see, I hear; 
and—and so” (with a desperate attenqit at 
calmness)—“ there are the tickets;” and ho 
laid them on the table. 

In her astonishment Norah’s eyes opened 
to their widest extent. “Why, Tom!” she 
exclaimed, “ what a strange thing for you to 
do!” And then, seeing his nervous face, she 
added, quickly, “ But it is veiy kind of you, 
dear, and I know Jenny will be delighted, 
for she was only saying to me last night that 
she had never been to the theatre in her life. 

I will go tell her about it; and thank you, 
dear. But perhaps,” suggestively, “you had 
better put the tickets in your pocket again, 
as you are going to take us.” 

If the unromantic woolen muffler had been 
a dangerous sort of thing, Jenny’s delighted 
face and oi)en rejoicings were doubly dan¬ 
gerous when she ran into the room shortly 
afterward to give thanks and accept the un¬ 
expected offer. To most girls of her age the 
prospect of spending the evening in the least 
fashionable part of the theatre would not 
have been an especially exciting one, but to 
poor pretty, unexacting Jenny Galloway, 
who was so easily pleased, and to whom the 
smallest of pleasures was a novelty, it was 
quite an era. It never occurred to her for an 
instant that she was unnecessarily thankful, 
and that her escort’s enjoyment was likely 
I to be enhanced by her joresence. It only 
I seemed to her guileless mind that this studi- 
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ons, liresidc-loving Protlier of Norali’s must 
be making sometliiiig of a sacrifice in giving 
np one of bis quiet evenings for tlie sake of 
three girls. So she came down, and finding 
him in the breakfast-room, poured out such 
a pretty, impulsive gush of thanks that he 
was quite bewildered, and scarcely knew how 
to reply to her. 

‘‘ It was very good of you to think about 
it,’^ she said, lifting the big, sweet eyes to his. 

I am sure we shall all enjoy it, and it will 
bo so now to me. I dare say Norali told you 
I had never been in a theatre. I never had 
any one to take me, you know, when I was 
at Miss Fell’s.” 

And even this was not the most dangerous 
part of the affair. To see her, when night 
came, in such a charming state of excite¬ 
ment about it; to see her bewitchingly sim¬ 
ple out-door costume; to see her innocent 
anxiety lest they should be too late or should 
fail in getting seats; to hoar her delightful¬ 
ly unsophisticated queries; and having lived 
tlirough this, to have the exquisite pleasure 
of iiiloting her through the crowded streets, 
and taking entire charge of her, was enough 
to have proved hazardous even to a more 
worldly-wise and less susceptible man than 
Tom Grahame. To him the evening’s ven¬ 
ture was a desperate, ecstatic undertaking, 
feverishly enjoyed, and never to be forgot¬ 
ten. If she had only known what irrepara¬ 
ble mischief she was doing that night—poor 
bright, simple-minded Jenny Galloway! But 
she never even guessed at the truth, and so 
threw herself heart and soul into the enjoy¬ 
ment of her present happiness, and was so 
merry and sweet-tempered, and so ready to 
laugh at the poorest of jokes or let the tears 
gather in her soft eyes at the most ranting 
exhibition of sentiment, that she was a be¬ 
witching and novel entertainment in her¬ 
self. And when, the evening over, they re¬ 
turned home together, and she, standing by 
the fire with her hat in her hand, and her 
cheeks tinted, and her soft hair a little rough¬ 
ened, and consequently defiantly lovely and 
curly, detailed their joint experiences to Mrs. 
Grahame in quite a tlush of delight, she was 
enough to have stirred the heart of a stoic 
or a cynic, or any one else equally uncom¬ 
fortable. 

^^It was beautiful from the beginning to 
the end,” she said; ^‘wasn’t it,Norah? wasn’t 
it, Letty? I couldn’t help thinking all the 
time how Robert would have enjoyed it if he 
had been with us. And but for Mr. Tom we 
should never have gone. I am sure I shall 
never forget it.” 

It was very unwise in the object of her 
gratitude to be so utterly oblivious to that 
affectionate mention of Robert, but Tom 
Grahame’s attention was too fully occupied 
with the speaker herself. He leaned on the 
mantel, listening and looking on, drinking 
in every tone of the girl’s voice and marking 


her every gesture and exi)ression. He was 
not sufficiently self-x)ossessed to make gal¬ 
lant, fine sx)eeches to her; it would never 
have suggested itself to his mind that he 
might tell her this was the happiest evening 
he had spent in his life; but he knew it was 
the happiest, and, knowing it, was a new 
man. 

He never slept at all that night, but lay 
awake thinking excitedly and making wild, 
blissful plans for the future. He Avas un¬ 
conscious no longer: ho loved this girl, 
and longed to Avin her. How loving she 
Avas! hoAV inimitable ! how fond she Avas of 
Norah! and how fond all of them were of 
her! If he could only make her loA^e him as 
she loved Norah, talk to him as she talked 
to Norah ! If there Avas only the barest ]}os- 
sibility that at some future period, howcA'er 
far away, she Avould caress him with one 
tithe of the Avarmth she lavished upon No¬ 
rah ! And then he pictured to himself again 
the bright i)leasure in the eyes that had been 
lifted to his so often during the evening, and 
tried to realize again the light touch of her 
hand as it had rested on his slecA^e as they 
made their way tlirough the streets together. 
Oh! to liaA^e her always in the house, to kuoAV 
that she would bo there to greet him Avhen 
ho came in, to be allowed to sit and watch 
her as she moA’-ed about the room helping 
Norah and Letty with their work, or stand¬ 
ing by their mother talking in her loving, 
appealing fashion! It could not be that 
such perfect bliss could fall to his lot, and 
yet he meant to fight hard for it. He Avould 
not wait another day before beginning to try 
to win her; he would put forth all his pow¬ 
ers. He could scarcely AAuiit until the morn¬ 
ing came, in his restless fear lest something 
should come between him and his new hopes. 
And the next day he began, with nerAmus 
trepidation and much self-distrust, but Avith 
earnest steadfastness enough. 

There was not an hour of his life during 
the Aveeks folloAving Avhich Avas not an anx¬ 
ious sacrifice laid at her unconscious feet. 
He tried to please her in a hundred ways, 
and because he was sure he succeeded Avas 
fearfully happy, tliough he Avas ueA^er at rest 
or content. 

There Avere so many little things he could 
do, and, in her kindly, half-pitying liking 
for him, she Avas so ready to let him do 
them. Perhaps there Avas a letter to post 
(Robert’s letters always), or some trilling 
commission to execute in toAvn, and so he 
gradually gained upon her Avarm, unsus¬ 
pecting heart. There was a ideasant con¬ 
fidence established betAA^een them, which 
made it the most natural thing in the 
Avorld that she should ask him to take such 
commissions in charge. Another man Avould 
have learned by instinct that her readiness 
to rely upon him Avas too unsentimental 
and frank, and another Avoman Avould in 
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all probability have seen that the siidcleii, 
subtle change in his manner had a mean¬ 
ing of its own; but his heai-t was too full 
of his efforts at success, and hers was too 
utterly free. And then, again, it was so 
incongruous and inconsistent a thing that 
he should be roused to an interest in any 
woman; and the fact of his being a tyro in 
the school of such tender art made him so 
reserved and silent even in his most anx¬ 
ious moods that the rest of the household 
did not suspect that the apparently slight 
change in his manner implied other than a 
simple liking for their guest. 

“ It is a wonderful thing for Tom to be so 
fond of a girl, even in his restrained, quiet 
way,” they said sometimes; but he really 
must be fond of you, Jenny.” And then they 
would forget all about it, and go on talking 
about Robert, and the wedding outfit, and 
the hundred and one things connected with 
the exciting topic. So, if the awakening 
was bitter enough, at least Tom Grahame 
tasted perfect bliss before it came to him. 
There was nothing to distiub his happiness. 
She was always near, and that itself was 
happiness enough. She was so fond of them 
all, and so great a favorite, and every hour 
of the day showed him some fresh charm. 
To come down to breakfast and find her in 
the room, to think of her all day, and re¬ 
turning at night to see her again, and sit 
watching her, drinking in her simple sweet¬ 
ness—was not this a fair if fi'ail foundation 
for future hox)e ? 

But inexperienced and unsuspecting as 
she was, there came a time when Jenny was 
somewhat puzzled. At first when she found 
Tom’s eyes following her about the room, 
and resting upon her wherever she was, she 
used to smile back at him brightly, feeling 
a little flattered by the unusual attention, 
but after a while it became rather trying, 
and at last something occurred w^hich star¬ 
tled her strangely. 

Her visit was (Rawing to a close; the 
modest outfit was all safely packed in her 
trunks but the wedding-dress, which was 
expected home every day. Robert’s letters 
were becoming more frequent and tender, 
and contained sundry allusions to the j)retty 
homeliness of a certain small house which 
awaited its youthful mistress. So Jenny 
was looking brighter and happier than ever, 
and had taken to much practicing of before 
rather neglected music and divers little 
jewels of love-songs much aflected by 
Robert. It would bo so nice to bo able to 
play them to him when he came home tired 
in the evening, she told herself, with a sim¬ 
ple thriU of happiness: she had so many 
guileless dreams of that gentle, orthodox 
bliss which takes the form of easy-chairs and 
blazing fires, drawn curtains and warmed 
slippers. So she used to play these songs 
and merry trilling pieces of music with 


such an innocent throb of joy at her heart 
that Tom, looking on and seeing its glow on 
]ier face, used to listen and quite forget 
himself in blind (Reams, which she would 
have found strangely like her own if she 
had only known of their existence. But she 
did not know of it, and indeed was so full 
of her own that she used to forget every one 
else but that fortunate Robert of hers, so of 
course it was quite a shock to her to be 
awakened from her reverie as she was. 

She had been playing for an hour one 
evening without looking round, and in the 
mean time one by one had droiipcd out of 
the room until only poor Tom remained; 
and Tom, (Rawn nearer and nearer to the 
piano, at last stood close hchind her, so 
worked upon by his foolish, sweet fancies 
and the music that he forgot his shyness; 
forgot he had only known Jenny Galloway 
a few weeks; forgot that, as he had never 
uttered a word of love to her or paid her 
a compliment in the whole course of them 
acquaintance, she could scarcely knoAv the 
passion of love and tenderness swelling his 
heart; forgot every thing but the impulse 
he could not resist. 

Oh, Jenny!” he cried out; oh, Jenny!” 

There was such a thrill of actual suficring 
in his imploring tone that it fell ui^on Jen¬ 
ny’s unaccustomed ears like a shock. Even 
Robert had never spoken to her in such a 
tone; but then there had never been any 
need for Robert to doubt either her love or 
his power. She swung round on the music- 
stool and looked up at his pale, agitated 
face, startled and bewildered. 

“ What is it ?” she exclaimed, feeling half 
frightened. Is any thing the matter, ]\R. 
Tom ?” 

And then all at once he snatched both her 
hands and covered them with wnld, beseeeh- 
ing kisses. But this only Rightened her 
more, and worse still, made her angry. She 
pulled them away from his grasp, quite fierce 
in her indignation at his usurpation of her 
Robert’s rights. 

“How dare you do such a thing?” she 
broke out, with a tiny stamii of her foot. 
“ I don’t know what you mean. How dare 
you be so rude. Sir ? I shall tell N(U’ah.” 

And how it w'ould all have ended it is im¬ 
possible to tell, had not Norah’s voice broken 
in uiion them just at that moment. When 
Jenny had turned round to si^eak to Toni 
there had come a loud ring at the door-boll, 
and Norah having answered it, summoned 
her friend Rom the lobby in some small ex¬ 
citement. 

“Jenny,” she called out, “it is hero at 
last! Do come up stairs.” 

And Jenny, perhaps finding her courage 
fail her all at once at the sight of Tom’s 
blank, miserable, thunder-struck face, turned 
away from him without another word, and 
ran out of the room, with burning cheeks. 
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What is the matter exclaimed Norah 
and Letty both at once when she almost 
rushed into the little chamber up stairs and 
confronted them ; what ails you, Jenny 

Jenny put her hands up to her hot cheeks 
and actually stared at them in her flutter of 
amazement. 

I donT know,” she said, wofully. “ Don’t 
ask me.” 

And then for a few seconds there was an 
uncomfortable silence, which at last was 
broken by Norah, who i)ointed to a large 
bandbox. 

Your wedding-dress has just come,” she 
said; “ that was why I called you up stairs. 
Do put it on, Jenny, and let us call mamma 
to look at it.” 

But it took Jenny fully ten minutes to re¬ 
cover herself sufficiently even to get uji an 
interest in the bridal dress, whose aiTival 
had been so anxiously looked for. She was 
so distressed and terrified. She had been 
rather fond of Tom Grahaine before, but his 
sudden outburst had quite destroyed her 
good-natured platonic affection for him. 
What right had he to kiss her hands when 
he knew—when he must know—all about 
Robert ? How would he like it if he was 
engaged to be married, and some gentleman 
was to kiss the hands of his betrothed? 
And then she recollected the night she had 
fancied he kissed her hair, and how she had 
persuaded herself that it was all fancy, and 
he was too steady and shy to be guilty of 
such a piece of audacity. But by the time 
she had got this far the bandbox was open¬ 
ed, and Norah and Letty were becoming ec¬ 
static over the white dress. 

How pretty it is!” they cried. Let us 
call mamma. Wasn’t it a good thing we 
got the tulle instead of the tarlatan, Jenny? 
It was only another shilling, you know, and 
see how much better it looks!” 

Of course it was quite natural then that 
in the general enthusiasm Jenny should for¬ 
get poor Tom almost entirely, and be a trifle 
excited too. It was such a iiretty zephyr 
of a dress, and Robert was so fond of white, 
cloud-like attire. Indeed, it had been all 
for Robert’s sake that she had admitted 
to that extra shilling on the yard which 
had been such a grave consideration with 
her. 

You had bettor try it on, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Grahame, on being summoned up stairs 
to join the couneil. It is better to bo sure 
that there will ho no alteration needed.” So 
the dress was donned, with every body’s as¬ 
sistance ; and when tlie dress was donned the 
two girls insisted on adding the veil and the 
orange flowers, and oven Robert’s gifts, the 
pretty, simxfle necklace and bracelets; and 
tlien tliey gave her her fan, “just to see how 
it would all look,” as they said. And then 
all three stepped back to admire, and Jenny 
stood laughing and blushing iq) to her great, 


soft, lovely eyes, and playing witli her fan 
through vsheer nervousness. 

“ If the girls at Miss Fell’s could just see 
you,” said Norah, “wouldn’t they be ifleased, 
Jenny? Don’t you remember how we all 
used to crowd to the window to get a peep 
at the weddings at the little church across 
the way, and how we used to enjoy it, and 
say what we would be married in when our 
turn came ?” 

“I tell you what, mamma and Norah,” 
said Letty, suddenljq “ Tom must see her; 
he really must. You wouldn’t mind, would 
you, Jenny, just showing yourself to Tom? 
He is so fond of you, you know, and it will 
make the poor old silent fellow feel as if he 
had a bit of a share in you.” 

A thought flashed across Jenny’s mind 
with odd rapidity. “Of course; yes, of 
course. Tom knows about it,” she said; 
“ he couldn’t help knowing, could ho ?” 

“Oh dear, no,” was the answer. “How 
could ho help liearing us talk about the 
shopping? though of course we never said 
much to him ox)enly. Besides, Norah told 
him the first night you came that you were 
going to be married. Ho may have forgot¬ 
ten, he is so absent, but he knew then.” 

“ Then he meant to be rude,” was Jenny’s 
mental comment—a comment made with 
new indignation. “And it will serve him 
right to be punished a little.” 

“ Surely you don’t mind Tom,” said Letty. 

“No,” answered Jenny; “I don’t mind 
Tom, and I would as soon let him see me as 
not.” 

And in the mean time Tom, stunned and 
blind with the blow ho had received, was 
still staggering under it. Somehow or oth¬ 
er, in the simplicity of his passionate first 
love, ho had been so sure she would under¬ 
stand him—so sure, when ho made that blun¬ 
dering, tender appeal, that at least she would 
know what it meant, and would, in some un¬ 
defined way, be prepared for it. He did not 
ask himself what he had ever said or done 
that would be likelj^ to prepare her for it. 
Ho had been so absorbed in the growth of 
his secret, his life had been so full of it, that 
he never dreamed it could be possible that 
it could be a secret to quick-sighted Jenny 
Galloway. And if she did not love him yet, 
surely it could not surprise her to know that 
he was ready to die for her, to lay down his 
life at her feet, to bo her faithful slave for¬ 
ever ; and surely, surely such love could not 
go unrewarded. And yet when she looked 
up at him when his foolish heart cried out 
aloud to her, he had seen that she was only 
puzzled and alarmed; and when she tore 
her indignant young hands from his grasp, 
ho had seen that his caresses had made her 
angry, and he had never seen her angry be¬ 
fore. What wrong had he done ? Only for¬ 
gotten himself so far as to show her that he 
loved her, and longed for a word of comfort 
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and hope. Wherein lay the wrong of this ? 
Blind as ho was, he could not help seeing 
that the wrong lay in his blindness. She 
did not love himj she never could. That 
was what it meant. 

He dropped into a chair near the table, 
and hid his face on his folded arms, stunned, 
dead to every thought hut this one. He had 
staked all the long-hoarded passion of his 
life upon this one poor throw, and lost. He 
knew that now. Jenny Galloway—pretty, 
bright Jenny Galloway!—all the tissue of 
bright dreams with which he had surround¬ 
ed her was as far out of his reach as if she 
had been a star. 

This was what he was stumbling at, in a 
stupefied way, when the whispering at the 
door fell on his ear, but ho had no thouglit 
of what was coming, poor fellow! The door 
was filing open wide, and Letty entered, 
holding a lamp high above her head, so that 
all the light could fall on Jenny as she came 
in. And Letty was laughing a little in a 
pleased, triumphant way. 

Open the gates as high as the sky, and 
let the queen and her court pass by,” she 
cried out. ^‘Seo, Tom!—why, he must be 
asleep. Tom, look at her!” 

Tom got 1111 . 

But he had been so long in the darkness 
that he was only dazzled for a minute, 
though after that minute the girl in the 
filmy white drapery stood-out against the 
dark background of the narrow lobby like 
a picture seen in a dream. If she had 
seemed sweet and fresh before in her half- 
shabby every-day dresses, what was she 
now, all white from head to foot, all spot¬ 
less and soft like a dove, the mist of her 
veil vesting her Avith an actual radiance, the 
spray of Avhito blossom clinging to her hair, 
the tiny downy fan fiuttering in her nervous 
fingers, her eyes drooping in spite of her 
effort to set him at defiance? It was not 
Jenny GalloAvay’s Avay to he defiant; she was 
deprecating and appealing cA’en while she 
was trying to look grand and angry. 

What!” he cried out. “ Norah—Letty 
—^mother!” 

What!” echoed Letty. You don’t mean 
to say you don’t see what it means? Y’oii 
dear old stupid bat-blind Tom. It is her 
wedding-dress, you know.” 

So the sword fell, and in falling cut his 
last frail golden thread of hope in two. 

‘‘I did not remember,” he faltered; “I 
must have forgotten—” A ring at the 
door-bell broke in upon him there, as it had 
done before. Norah answered the summons, 
and came back Avith some one following her. 

“ Jenny—” she began. 

Jenny turned round; there was a little 
start, a little cry of Eobert,” and the iieAV- 
coiner, meeting her more than half-Avay, 
caught her, laughing and crying, veil and 
wedding finery and all, in his arms. 


Ho had come sooner than he was expect¬ 
ed, that Avas all. Business had brought him 
to town, and he could not go away without 
seeing Jenny. And then Jenny AA^as intro¬ 
ducing him to them, one after the other, but 
when she turned to the table, Tom was gone. 

A few days more and Jenny left them, 
taking the girls AAuth her to Loudon to the 
house of the relative who had charitably de¬ 
cided to give the hard-Avorked young bride 
her AA^eddiug breakfiist. Tom was not well 
enough to go ; his cough was Avorse, AA’hich 
naturally precluded all possibility of the 
good mother’s leaving him; but she gaA^e 
Jenny her blessing in true mother fashion, 
and bestowed upon her much counsel and 
many recipes, and promised her a visit in 
the spring, Avlien they should be settled.” 

And Tom—well, the fiict was, Jenny was 
a trifie shy of Tom, aud was not really sorry 
to leave him behind; but she shook hands 
with him at parting, and was veiy grateful 
for his good wishes. 

I hope you will be happy, Jenny,” ho 
said, wistfully: “ you deserve to be.” 

“ I am sure to be,” said Jenny, in her soft 
young voice ; I am sure to be—with Eob¬ 
ert.” And though she was beginning to 
comprehend dimly that she had been mis¬ 
taken in being angry with the i)oor felloAv, 
she never dreamed for an instant AA'hat a 
terrible pang her Avords gave him. 

When she was gone he settled back into 
his old grooA^e again, laboring steadily among 
his books and musty parchments, aud grow¬ 
ing even more absent-minded than he had 
been before. Yet no one but Letty really 
suspected his secret, and Letty only shoAved 
that she suspected it by being Axry tender 
and solicitous for his comfort indeed. “ No¬ 
rah,” she said once to her sister, “ did you 
ever fancy Tom cared for Jenny ?” 

For Jenny ? My dear child, Tom never 
cared in that way for any body,” answered 
Norah, decidedly. 

But Letty, keeping close guard ui)on her¬ 
self, and never referring to the matter again, 
knew better. 


MY QUEEN. 

A SONKET. 

I OAT.T. her “Queen”—the lady of my love— 

Since, tjiat in all one sceptreless may claim 
Of true nobility to suit the name, 

She is right royal, and doth so approA’e 
My loving homage. All that painter’s art 
And poet’s fantasy delight to find 
In queenliness is hers: the noble mind. 

The stately bearing, and the gracious heart; 

The A’oice most musical; the brow serene, 

And beaming benediction—like a queen; 

And oh! such peerless beauty, that I swear 
(Recalling each fair face that loud Renown 
Hath found or feigned beneath a jeAveled crown) 
I flatter queens to call her “queenly fair!” 

John G. S.vxe. 
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THE NEW MAGDALEN. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THEY MEET AGAIX. 

BSORBED ill herself, Mercy failed to 
notice the opening door or to hear the 
murmur of voices in the conservatory. 

The one terrible necessity which had been 
present to her mind at intervals for a week 
past was confronting her at that moment. 
She owed to Grace Roseherry the tardy 
justice of owning the truth. The longer her 
confession was delayed, the more cruelly she 
was injuring the woman whom she had 
robbed of her identity—the friendless wom¬ 
an who had neither witnesses nor papers to 
jiroduce, who was powerless to riglit her own 
wrong. Keenly as she felt this, Mercy fail¬ 
ed, nevertheless, to conquer the horror that 
shook her when she thought of the impend¬ 
ing avowal. Day followed day, and still she 
shrank from the uncndurahle ordeal of con¬ 
fession—as she was shrinking from it now! 

Was it fear for herself that closed her 
lij)s ? 

She trembled—as any human being in her 
place must have trembled—at the hare idea 
of finding herself thrown back again on the 
world, which had no place in it and no hope 
in it for her. But she could have overcome 
that terror—she could have resigned herself 
to that doom. 

No! it was not the fear of the confession 
itself, or the fear of the consequences wliicli 
must follow it, that still held her silent. The 
horror that daunted her was the horror o^ 
owning to Horace and to Lady Janet that 
she had cheated them out of their love. 

Every day Lady Janet was kinder and 
kinder. Every day Horace was fonder and 
fonder of her. How could she confess to 
Lady Janet ? how could she own to Horace 
that she had imposed upon him? can’t 
do it. They are so good to me—I can’t do 
it!” Ill that hopeless way it had ended 
during the seven days that had gone by. 
Ill that hopeless way it ended again now. 

The murmur of the two voices at the fur¬ 
ther end of the conservatory ceased. The 
billiard-room door opened again slowly, by 
an inch at a time. 

Mercy still kept her place, unconscious of 
the events that were passing round her. 
Sinking under the hard stress laid on it, her 
mind had drifted little by little into a new 
train of thought. For the first time she 
found the courage to question the future in 
a new way. Supposing her confession to 
have been made, or supposing the woman 
whom she had personated to have discovered 
the means of oxiiosing the Brand, what ad¬ 


vantage, she now asked herself, would Miss 
Roseherry derive from Mercy Merrick’s dis¬ 
grace ? 

Could Lady Janet transfer to the woman 
who was really her relative by marriage the 
affection which she had given to the woman 
who had pretended to be her relative ? No! 
All the right in the world would not juit the 
true Grace into the false Grace’s vacant 
place. The qualities by which Mercy had 
won Lady Janet’s love were the qualities 
which were Mercy’s own. Lady Janet could 
do rigid justice—but hers was not the heart 
to give itself to a stranger (and to give itself 
unreservedly) a second time. Grace Rose- 
berry would bo formally acknowledged— 
and there it would end. 

Was there luqie in this new view ? 

Yes ! There was the false hoj)e of making 
the inevitable atonement by some other 
means than by the confession of the fraud. 

What had Grace Roseherry actually lost 
by the wrong done to her ? She had lost the 
salary of Lady Janet’s companion and 
reader.” Say that she wanted money, Mer¬ 
cy had her savings from the generous allow¬ 
ance made to her by Lady Janet; Mercy 
could offer money. Or say that she want¬ 
ed employment, Mercy’s interest with Lady 
Janet could offer employment, could offer 
any thing Grace might ask for, if she would 
only come to terms. 

Invigorated by the new hope, Mercy rose 
excitedly, weary of inaction in the empty 
room. She, who but a few minutes since had 
shuddered at tlie thought of their meeting 
again, was now eager to devise a means of 
finding her way privately to an interview 
with Grace. It should bo done without loss 
of time—on that very dajq if i^ossible; by 
the next day at latest. She looked round 
her mechanically, pondering how to reach 
the end in view. Her eyes rested by chance 
on the door of the billiard-room. 

Was it fancy? or did she really see the 
door first open a little, then suddenly and 
softly close again ? 

Was it fancy? or did she really hear, at 
the same moment, a sound behind her as of 
persons speaking in the conservatory ? 

She paused; and, looking back in that di¬ 
rection, listened intently. The sound—if 
she had really heard it—was no longer au¬ 
dible. She advanced toward the billiard- 
room, to set her first doubt at rest. She 
stretched out her hand to open the door, 
when the voices (recognizable now as the 
voices of two men) caught her ear once 
more. 

This time she was able to distinguish the 
words that were spoken. 
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“Any further orders, Sir?’^ inquired one 
of the men. 

“ Nothing more,” replied the other. 

Mercy started, and faintly flushed, as the 
second voice answered the flrst. She stood 
irresolute close to the hilliard-room, hesita¬ 
ting what to do next. 

After an interval the second voice made 
itself heard again, advancing nearer to the 
dining-room ; “ Are you there, aunt V’ it ask¬ 
ed, cautiously. There was a moment^s pause. 
Then the voice spoke for the third time, 
sounding louder and nearer. “Are you 
there ?” it reiterated ; “ I have something to 
tell you.” Mercy summoned her resolution, 
and answered, “Lady Janet is not here.” 
She turned as she spoke toward the conserv¬ 
atory door, and confronted on the threshold 
Julian Gray. 

They looked at one another without ex¬ 
changing a word on either side. The sit¬ 
uation—for widely different reasons—was 
equally emharrassing to hoth of them. 

There—as Julian saw her —was the wom¬ 
an forbidden to him, the woman whom he 
loved. 

There—as Mercy saw him —was the man 
whom she dreaded, the man whose actions 
(as she interi;)reted them) proved that he 
suspected her. 

On the surface of it, the incidents which 
had marked their first meeting were now ex¬ 
actly repeated, with the one difference that 
the impulse to withdraw this time appeared 
to he on the man’s side and not on the wom¬ 
an’s. It was Mercy who spoke first. 

“ Did you expect to find Lady Janet here?” 
she asked, constrainedly. 

He answered, on his part, more constrain¬ 
edly still. 

“ It doesn’t matter,” he said. “ Another 
time will do.” 

He drew back as he made the reply. Slie 
advanced desperately, with the deliberate in¬ 
tention of detaining him by speaking again. 

The attempt which he had made to with¬ 
draw, the constraint in his manner when he 
had answered, had instantly confirmed her 
in the false conviction that he, and he alone, 
had guessed the truth! If she was right— 
if he had secretly made discoveries abroad 
which placed her entii’ely at his mercy—the 
attempt to induce Grace to consent to a 
compromise with her Avould be manifestly 
useless. Her first and foremost interest now 
was to find out how she really stood in the 
estimation of Julian Gray. In a terror of 
suspense, that turned her cold fiom head to 
foot, she stopped him on his way out, and 
spoke to him with the piteous counterfeit 
of a smile. 

“Lady Janet is receiving some visitors,” 
she said. “ If you will wait here, she will 
be back directly.” 

The effort of hiding her agitation from 
him had brought a passing color into her 


cheeks. AYorn and wasted as she was, tlio 
spell of her beauty was strong enough to 
hold him against his own will. All he had 
to tell Lady Janet was that he had met one 
of the gardeners in the conservatory, and 
had cautioned him as well as the lodge- 
keeper. It would have been easy to write 
this, and to send the note to his aunt on 
quitting the house. For the sake of his own 
peace of mind, for the sake of his duty to 
Horace, ho was doubly bound to make the 
first polite excuse that occurred to him, and 
to leave her as he had found her, alone in 
the room. He made the attempt, and hesi¬ 
tated. Despising himself for doing it, he 
allowed himself to look at her. Their eyes 
met. Julian stepped into the dining-room. 

“If I am not in the way,” ho said, con¬ 
fusedly, “ I will wait, as you kindly propose.” 

She noticed his embarrassment; she saw 
that he was strongly restraining himself 
from looking at her again. Her own eyes 
dropped to the ground as she made the dis¬ 
covery. Her speech failed her^ her heart 
throbbed faster and faster. 

“ If I look at him again” (was the thought 
in her mind) “ I shall fall at his feet and tell 
him all that I have done!” 

“ If I look at her again” (was the thought 
in hi8 mind) “ I shall fall at her feet and own 
that I am in love with her!” 

With downcast eyes he placed a chair for 
her. With downcast eyes she bowed to him 
and took it. A dead silence followed. Nev¬ 
er was any human misunderstanding more 
intricately complete than the misunder¬ 
standing which had now established itself 
between those two. 

, Mercy’s work-basket was near her. Sho 
took it, and gained time for conqiosihg her¬ 
self by pretending to arrange the colored 
wools. He stood behind her chair, looking 
at the graceful turn of her head, looking at 
the rich masses of her hair. He reviled him¬ 
self as the weakest of men, as the fiilsest of 
friends, for still remaining near her—and 
yet ho remained. 

The silence continued. The billiard-room 
door opened again noiselessly. The face of 
the listening woman aiipeared stealthily be¬ 
hind it. 

At the same moment Mercy roused herself 
and spoke: “ Won’t you sit down ?” she said, 
softly, still not looking round at him, still 
busy with her basket of wools. 

He turned to get a chair—turned so quick¬ 
ly that he saw the billiard-room door move, 
as Grace Roseberry closed it again. 

“ Is there any one in that room ?” he 
asked, addressing Mercy. 

“ I don’t know,” she answered. “ I thought 
I saw the door open and shut again a little 
while ago.” 

He advanced at once to look into the room. 
As he did so Mercy dropped one of her balls 
of wool. Ho stopped to pick it up for her— 
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then tlirew oi^en the door and looked into 
the billiard-room. It was empty. 

Had some x>erson been listening, and had 
that person retreated in time to escape dis¬ 
covery ? The open door of the smoking-room 
showed that room also to be empty. A third 
door was open—the door of the side hall, 
leading into the grounds. Julian closed and 
locked it, and returned to the dining-room. 

‘‘I can only suppose,’^ he said to Mercy, 
^Hhat the billiard-room door was not prop¬ 
erly shut, and that the draught of air from 
the hall must have moved it.” 

She accepted the explanation in silence. 
He was, to all ai)pearance, not quite satisfied 
with it himself. For a moment or two he 
looked about him uneasily. Then the old 
fascination fastened its hold on him again. 
Once more he looked at the graceful turn of 
her head, at the rich masses of her hair. The 
courage to i)ut the critical question to him, 
now that she had lured him into remaining 
in the room, was still a courage that failed 
her. She remained as busy as ever with her 
work*—too busy to look at him; too busy to 
speak to him. The silence became unen¬ 
durable. He broke it by making a common¬ 
place inquiry after her health. 

I am well enough to be ashamed of the 
anxiety I have caused and the trouble I 
have given,” she answered. To-day I have 
got down stairs for the first time. I am try¬ 
ing to do a little work.” She looked into 
the basket. The various specimens of wool 
in it were partly in balls and partly in loose 
skeins. The skeins were mixed and tangled. 

Here is sad confusion!” she exclaimed, 
timidly, with a faint smile. ^^How am I to 
set it right again ?” 

^^Let mo help you,” said Julian. 

''You!” 

" Why not ?” he asked, with a momentary 
return of the quaint humor which she remem¬ 
bered so well. " You forgot that I am a cu¬ 
rate. Curates are i^rivileged to make them¬ 
selves useful to young ladies. Let me try.” 

He took a stool at her feet, and set him¬ 
self to unravel one of the tangled skeins. In 
a minute the wool was stretched on his 
hands, and the loose end was readj^ for Mer¬ 
cy to wind. There was something in the 
trivial action, and in the homely attention 
that it implied, which in some degree quiet¬ 
ed her fear of him. She began to roll the 
wool off his hands into a ball. Thus occu¬ 
pied, she said the daring words which were 
to lead him little by little into betraying his 
suspicions, if he did indeed suspect the truth. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 

" You were here when I fainted, were you 
not?” Mercy began. "You must think me 
a sad coward, even for a woman.” 


He shook his head. "I am far from 
thinking that,” ho replied. "No courage 
could have sustained the shock which fell 
on you. I doiiT wonder that you fainted. 
I don’t wonder that you have been ill.” 

She paused in rolling ux> the ball of wool. 
What did those words of unexpected sym¬ 
pathy mean ? Was he laying a trap for her ? 
Urged by that serious doubt, she questioned 
him more boldly. 

" Horace tells me you have been abroad,” 
she said. " Did you enjoy your holiday ?” 

" It was no holiday. I went abroad be¬ 
cause I thought it right to make certain in¬ 
quiries—” He stopped there, unwilling to 
return to a subject that was painful to her. 

Her voice sank, her fingers trembled 
round the ball of wool j but she managed to 
go on. 

"Did you arrive at any results?” she 
asked. 

" At no results worth mentioning.” 

The caution of that reply renewed her 
worst suspicions of him. In sheer despair, 
she spoke out plainly. 

" I want to know your oi)inion—” she he- 
gan. • 

"Gently!” said Julian. "You are en¬ 
tangling tlie wool again.” 

" I want to know your opinion of the per¬ 
son who so terribly frightened me. Do you 
think her—” 

" Do I think her—what ?” 

" Do you think her an adventuress ?” 

(As she said those words the branches of 
a shrub in the conservatory were noiselessly 
parted by a hand in a black glove. The 
fiice of Grace Roseberry appeared dimly be¬ 
hind the leaves. Undiscovered, she liad es¬ 
caped from the billiard-room, and had stolen 
her way into the conservatory as the safer 
hiding-place of the two. Behind tbe shrub 
she could see as well as listen. Behind the 
shrub she waited as patiently as ever.) 

" I take a more merciful view,” Julian an¬ 
swered. " I believe she is acting under a 
delusion. I don’t blame her: I pity her.” 

"You pity her ?” As Mercy repeated the 
words, she tore off Julian’s hands the last 
few lengths of wool left, and threw the im¬ 
perfectly wound skein back into the basket. 
" Does that mean,” she resumed, abruptly, 
" that you believe her ?” 

Julian rose from his seat, and looked at 
Mercy in astonishment. 

" Good heavens. Miss Roseberry! what put 
such an idea as that into your head ?” 

" I am little better than a stranger to you,” 
she rejoined, with an effort to assume a jest¬ 
ing tone. " You met that person before you 
met with me. It is not so very far from 
pitying her to believing her. How could I 
feel sure that you might not suspect me ?” 

" Suspect you he exclaimed. " You don’t 
know how you distress, how you shock me. 
Suspect yon! The bare idea of it never en- 
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tered my miud. The man doesn’t live who 
trusts you more implicitly, who believes in 
you more devotedly, than I do.” 

His eyes, his voice, his mauner, all told her 
that those words came from the heart. She 
contrasted his generous confideuce in her 
(the confidence of which she was unworthy) 
w'ith her ungracious distrust of him. Not 
only had she wronged Grace Roseberry— 
she had wu'onged Julian Gray. Could she 
deceive Mm as she had deceived the others ? 
Could she meanly accept that implicit trust, 
that devoted belief ? Never had she felt the 
base submissions which her own imposture 
condemned her to undergo with a loathing 
of tliem so overwhelming as the loathing 
that she felt now. In horror of herself, she 
turned her head aside in silence, and shrank 
from meeting his eye. Ho noticed the move¬ 
ment, placing his own interpretation on it. 
Advancing closer, he asked anxiously if he 
had offended her. 

^^You don’t know how your confidence 
touches me,” she said, without looking up. 
“ You little think how keenly I feel your 
kindness.” 

She checked herself abruptly. Her fine 
tact warned her that she was speaking too 
warmly—that the expression of her grati¬ 
tude might strike him as being strangely 
exaggerated. She handed him her work- 
basket before he could speak again. 

Will you put it aw'ay for me?” she ask¬ 
ed, in her quieter tones. “I don’t feel able 
to w’ork just now.” 

His back was turned on her for a moment, 
while ho placed the basket on a side-table. 
Ill that moment her mind advanced at a 
bound from present to future. Accident 
might one day put the true Grace in posses¬ 
sion of the proofs that she needed, and might 
reveal the false Grace to him in the identity 
that was her own. What would he think 
of her then ? Could she make him tell her 
wfithout betraying herself ? She determined 
to try. 

“Children are notoriously insatiable if 
you once answer their questions, and women 
arc nearly as bad,” she said, wdicn Julian re¬ 
turned to her. “Will your patience hold 
out if I go back for the third time to the 
person whom we have been speaking of ?” 

“ Try me,” he answered, wfitli a smile. 

“ Suppose you had not taken your merci¬ 
ful view^ of her ?” 

“Yes ?” 

Suppose you believed that she w\as wick¬ 
edly bent on deceiving others for a purpose 
of her ow'ii—would you not shrink from such 
a woman in horror and disgust ?” 

“ God forbid that I should shrink from 
any human creature!” he answered, earnest¬ 
ly. ‘‘ Who among us has a right to do that ?” 

She hardly dared trust herself to believe 
him. “ You w’ould still pity her ?” she per¬ 
sisted, “ and still feel for her ?” 


“ With all my heart.” 

“ Oh, how good you are!” 

Ho held up his hand in warning. The 
tones of his voice deepened, the lustre of his 
eyes brightened. She had stirred in the 
depths of that great heart the faith in which 
the man lived—the steady principle w’hich 
guided his modest and noble life. 

“ No!” he cried. “ Don’t say that! Say 
that I try to love my neighbor as myseR. 
Who but a Pharisee can believe that he is 
better than another? The best among us 
to-day may, but for the mercy of God, be the 
w'orst among us to-morrow. The true Chris¬ 
tian virtue is the virtue which never de¬ 
spairs of a fellow-creature. The true Chris¬ 
tian faith believes in Man as well as in God. 
Frail and fallen as wo are, we can rise on 
the wings of repentance from earth to heav¬ 
en. Humanity is sacred. Humanity has its 
immortal destiny. Who shall dare say to 
man or woman, ‘There is no hope in you?’ 
Who shall dare say the work is all vile, wlieii 
that work bears on it the stami) of the Cre¬ 
ator’s hand?” 

Ho turned away for a moment, struggling 
with the emotion wdiich she had roused in 
him. 

Her eyes, as they followed him, lighted 
with a momentary enthusiasm—then sank 
wearily in the vain regret which comes too 
late. Ah! if he could have been her friend 
and her adviser on the fatal day when sho 
first turned her steps toward Mablethori)e 
House ! She sighed bitterly as the hopeless 
aspii’ation wrung her heart. He heard the 
sigh; and, turning again, looked at her with 
a new interest in his face. 

“ Miss Roseberry,” he said. 

She was still absorbed in the bitter mem¬ 
ories of the past: she tailed to hear him. 

“ Miss Roseberry,” he rei^eated, approach¬ 
ing her. 

Sho looked up at him with a start. 

“May I venture to ask you something?” 
he said, gently. 

Sho shrank at the question. 

“ Don’t suppose I am speaking out of mere 
curiosity,” he went on. “And pray don’t 
answer me unless you can answer without 
betraying any confidence which may have 
been placed in you.” 

“ Confidence!” she repeated. “ What con¬ 
fidence do you mean ?” 

“It has just struck me that you might 
have felt more than a common interest in 
the questions which you put to me a mo¬ 
ment since,” ho answered. “Were you by 
any chance speaking of some nnhappy wom¬ 
an—not the person who frightened you, of 
course—but of some other woman whom you 
know ?” 

Her head sank slowly on her bosom. Ho 
had plainly no suspicion that she had been 
speaking of herself: his tone and manner 
both ansv/ered for it that liis belief in her 
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was as strong as ever. Still those last words 
made her tremble j she could not trust her¬ 
self to reply to them. 

He accex)ted the bending of her head as a 
reply. 

‘‘Are you interested in her?” he asked 
next. 

She faintly answered this time. “ Yes.” 

“ Plave you encouraged her?” 

“ I have not dared to encourage her.” 

His face lit up suddenly with enthusiasm. 
“ Go to her,” ho said, “ and let me go with 
you and hell) you!” 

The answer came faintly and mournfully. 
“ She has sunk too low for that!” 

He interrupted her with a gesture of im- 
X)atience. 

“What has she done ?” ho asked. 

“ She has deceived—basely deceived—in¬ 
nocent x)eoplo who trusted her. She has 
wronged—cruelly wronged—another wom¬ 
an.” 

For the first time Julian seated himself at 
her side. The interest that was now roused 
in him was an interest above reproach. He 
could speak to Mercy without restraint; he 
could look at Mercy with a pure heart. 

“You judge her very harshly,” ho said. 
“ Do you know how she may have been tried 
and temx)ted ?” 

There was no answer. 

“Tell me,” he went on, “is the person 
whom sho has injured still living?” 

“Yes.” 

“If the jiersoii is still living, sho may 
atone for tlio wrong. The time may come 
when this sinner, too, may win our jiardou 
and deserve our respect.” 

“Could 7J0U respect her?” Mercy asked, 
sadiy. “ Can such a mind as yours under¬ 
stand what sho has gone through ?” 

A smile, kind and momentary, brightened 
his attentive Lice. 

“You forget my melancholy experience,” 
he answered. “ Young as I am, I have seen 
more than most men of wmmen wlio have 
sinned and suliered. Even after the little 
that you have told me, I think I can put my¬ 
self in her place. I can well understand, 
for instance, that she may have been tempted 
beyond human resistance. Am I right ?” 

“ You are right.” 

“ She may have had nobody near at the 
time to advise her, to warn her, to save her. 
Is that true ?” 

“ It is true.” 

“Tempted and friendless, self-abandoned 
to the evil impulse of the moment, this wom¬ 
an may have committed lierself headlong to 
the act which she now vainly repents. She 
may long to make atonement, and may not 
know how to begin. All her energies may 
bo crushed under the despair and horror of 
herself, out of which the truest repentance 
grows. Is such a woman as this all wicked, 
all vile ? I deny it! She may have a noble 


nature; and she may show it nobly yet. 
Give her the opportunity she needs, and 
our x)Oor fallen fellow-creature may take her 
place again among the best of us—honored, 
blameless, happy, once more!” 

Mercy’s eyes, resting eagerly on him while 
he was speaking, droi)i)ed again despond- 
ingly when he had done. 

“There is no such future as that,” she 
answered, “for the wmman whom I am 
thinking of. She has lost her opportunity. 
She has done wdth hope.” 

Julian gravely considered with himself 
for a moment. 

“ Let us understand each other,” he said. 
“ She has committed an act of deception to 
the injury of another woman. Was that 
what you told me ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And she has gained something to her 
own advantage by the act ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Is she threatened with discovery?” 

“She is safe from discovery — for the 
X)resent, at least.” 

“ Safe as long as she closes her li]}s ?” 

“ As long as she closes her lips.” 

“ There is her opportunity!” cried Julian. 
“ Her future is before her. She has not done 
with hope!” 

With clasped hands, in breathless sus- 
Xiense, Mercy looked at that insi)iriting face, 
and listened to those golden words. 

“Explain yourself,” she said. “ Tell her, 
through me, what she must do.” 

“Let her own the truth,” ansTtered Ju¬ 
lian, “ without the base fear of discovery to 
drive her to it. Let her do justice to the 
woman whom sho has wronged, while that 
woman is still powerless to exx)ose her. Let 
her sacrifice every thing that she has gained 
by the fraud to the sacred duty of atonement. 
If sho can do that—for conscience sake, and 
for pity’s sake—to her own i)rojudice, to her 
OAvn shame, to her owm loss—then lier re¬ 
pentance has nobly revealed the noble na¬ 
ture that is in her ; then sho is a woman to 
be trusted, respected, beloved! If I saw the 
Pharisees and fanatics of this lower earth 
passing her by in contempt, I would hold 
out my hand to her before them all. I 
would say to her in her solitude and her af¬ 
fliction, ‘ Rise, j)oor Younded heart! Beau¬ 
tiful, xuirified soul,.God’s angels rejoice over 
you! Take your place among the noblest 
of God’s creatures!’ ” 

In those last sentences he unconsciously 
repeated the language in which he had 
spoken, years since, to his congregation in 
the chapel of the Refuge. With tenfold 
1 ) 0 wer and tenfold loersuasion they now 
found their way again to Mercy’s heart. 
Softly, suddenly, mysteriously, a change 
passed over her. Her troubled face grew 
beautifully still. The shifting light of ter¬ 
ror and suspense vanished from her grand 
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gray eyes, and left in tliem the steady inner 
glow of a high and pure resolve. 

There was a moment of silence between 
them. They both had need of silence. Ju¬ 
lian was the first to speak again. 

“ Have I satisfied yon that her opportuni¬ 
ty is still before her he asked. Do you 
feel, as I feel, that she has not done with 
hope 

‘^You have satisfied me that the world 
holds no truer friend to her than you,” Mer¬ 
cy answered, gently and gratefully. ^^She 
shall x)rove herself worthy of your generous 
confidence in her. She shall show you yet 
that you have not spoken in vain.” 

Still inevitably failing to understand her, 
he led the way to the door. 

“Don’t waste the precious time,” he said. 

“ Don’t leave her cruelly to herself. If yon 
can’t go to her, let me go as your messenger, 
in your place.” 

She .stopped him by a gesture. He took 
a step back into the room, and paused, ob¬ 
serving with surprise that she made no at¬ 
tempt to move from the chair that she occu¬ 
pied. 

“ Stay here,” she said to him, in suddenly 
altered tones. 

“ Pardon me,” he rejoined, “ I don’t under¬ 
stand you.” 

“You will understand me directly. Give 
me a little time.” 

Pie still lingered near the door, with his 
eyes fixed inquiringly on her. A man of a 
lower nature than his, or a man believing 
in Mercy less devotedly than ho believed, 
would now have felt his first suspicion of 
her. Julian was as far as ever from suspect¬ 
ing her, even yet. 

“Do you wish to be alone?” he asked, 
considerately. “ Shall I leave you for awhile 
and return again ?” 

She looketl up with a start of terror. 

“ Leave mo ?” she repeated, and suddenly 
checked herself on the point of saying more. 
Nearly half the length of the room divided 
them from each other. The words whicli 
she was longing to say were words that 
would never pass her lips unless she could 
see some encouragement in his face. “ No!” 
she cried out to him, on a sudden, in her sore 
need, “ don’t leave me! Come back to me!” 

Pie obeyed her in silence. In silence, on 
her side, she pointed to .the chair near her. 
He took it. She looked at him, and checked 
herself again; resolute to make her terrible 
confession, yet still hesitating how to begin. 
Her woman’s instinct whispered to her, “ Find 
courage in his touch!” She said to him, sim¬ 
ply and artlessly said to him, “ Give me en¬ 
couragement. Give mo strength. Let me 
take your hand.” He neither answered nor 
moved. His mind seemed to have become 
suddenly preoccupied; his eyes rested on 
her vacantly. He was on the brink of dis¬ 
covering her secret; in another instant he 


would have found his way to the truth. In 
that instant, innocently as Ms sister miglit 
have taken it, she took his hand. The soft 
clasp of her fingers, clinging round his, roused 
his senses, fired his passion for her, swept out 
of his mind the pure aspirations which had 
filled it but the moment before, paralyzed his 
perception when it was just penetrating the 
mystery of her distiu'bed manner and her 
strange words. All the man in him trembled 
under the rapture of her touch. But the 
thought of Horace was still present to him: 
his hand lay x)assive in hers; his eyes look¬ 
ed uneasily away from her. 

She innocently strengthened her clasi) 
of his hand. She innocently said to him, 
“Don’t look away from me. Your eyes give 
me courage.” 

His hand returned the pressure of hers. Pie 
tasted to the full the delicious joy of looking 
at her. She had broken down his last reserves 
of self-control. The thought of Horace, tl¥5 
sense of honor, became obscured in him. In 
a moment more he might have said the words 
which he would have deplored for the rest 
of his life, if she had not stox^ped him by 
speaking Mst. “ I have more to say to you,” 
she resumed, abruptly, feeling the anima¬ 
ting resolution to lay her heart bare before 
him at last ; “ more, far more, than I have 
said yet. Generous, merciful friend, let mo 
say it here /” 

She attempted to throw herself on her 
knees at his feet. He sprang from his seat 
and checked her, holding her with both his 
hands, raising her as he rose himself. In 
the words which had just escaped her, in 
the startling action which had accompanied 
them, the truth burst on him. The guilty 
woman she had sx^oken of was herself! 

While she was almost in his arms, while 
her bosom was just touching his, before a 
word more had passed his lix^s or hers, the 
library door ox^ened. 

Lady Janet Roy entered the room. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE SEARCH IX THE GROUNDS. 

Grace Roseberry, still listening in the 
conservatory, saw the door open, and recog¬ 
nized the mistress of the house. She softly 
drew back and placed herself in safer hid- 
iiig, beyond the range of view from the din¬ 
ing-room. 

Lady Janet advanced no further than the 
threshold. She stood there and looked at 
her nephew and her adopted daughter in 
stern silence. 

Mercy dropped into the chair at her side. 
Julian kept his xJace by her. His mind was 
still stunned by the discovery that had burst 
on it; his eyes still rested on her in mute 
terror of inquiry. He was as completely ab- 
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sorbed in the one aet of looking at her as if 
they had been still alone together in the 
room. 

Lady Janet was the first of the three who 
spoke. She addressed herself to her nephew. 

“ You were right, Mr. Julian Gray,” she 
said, with her bitterest emphasis of tone 
and manner. ^‘You ought to have found 
nobody in this room on your return but me. 
I detain you no longer. You are free to 
leave my house.” 

Julian looked round at his aunt. She was 
pointing to the door. In the exeited state 
of his sensibilities at that moment, the 
action stung him to the quick. He answer¬ 
ed without his customary consideration for 
his aunt’s age and his aunt’s position to¬ 
ward him. 

You apparently forget. Lady Janet, that 
you are not speaking to one of your foot¬ 
men,” he said. There are serious reasons 
(of which you know nothing) for my remain¬ 
ing in your house a little longer. You may 
rely upon my trespassing on your hospitality 
as short a time as x)ossible.” 

He turned again to Mercy as he said those 
words, and surprised her timidly looking up 
at him. In the instant when their eyes met, 
the tumult of emotions struggling in him 
became suddenly stilled. Sorrow for her— 
compassionating sorrow—rose in the new 
calm and filled bis heart. Now, and now 
only, he could read in the wasted and noble 
face bow she had sulfered. The pity which 
he had felt for the unnamed woman grew to 
a tenfold pity for her. The faith which he 
professed—honestly professed—in the better 
nature of the unnamed woman strengthened 
into a tenfold faith in her. He addressed 
himself again to his aunt, in a gentler tone. 

This lady,” he resumed, has something to 
say to me in private which she has not said 
yet. That is my reason and my ax)ology for 
not immediately leaving the house.” 

Still under the impression of what she 
had seen on entering the room. Lady Janet 
looked at him in angry amazement. Was 
Julian actually ignoring Horace Holmcroft’s 
claims, in the presence of Horace Holmcroft’s 
betrothed wife ? She appealed to her adoi)t- 
cd daugliter. Grace!” she exclaimed,have 
you heard him ? Have you nothing to say ? 
Must I remind you—” 

She stopi)ed. For the first time in Lady 
Janet’s experience of her young companion, 
she found herself speaking to ears that were 
deaf to her. Mercy was incapable of listen¬ 
ing. Julian’s eyes had told her tliat Julian 
understood her at last! 

Lady Janet turned to her nephew once 
more, and addressed him in the hardest 
words that she had ever spoken to her 
sister’s son. 

^^If you have any sense of decency,” she 
said—“ I say nothing of a sense of honor— 
you will leave this house, and your acquaint-1 


ance with that lady will end here. Spare 
me your protests and excuses; I can place 
but one interpretation on what I saw when 
I opened that door.” 

“You entirely misunderstand what you 
saw when you opened that door,” Julian 
answered, quietly. 

“ Perhaps I misunderstand the confession 
which you made to me not an hour ago f’ 
retorted Lady Janet. 

Julian cast a look of alarm at Mercy. 
“ Don’t speak of it!” ho said, in a whisper. 
“ She might hear you.” 

“ Do you mean to say she doesn’t know 
you are in love with her ?” 

“ Thank God, she has not the faintest sus¬ 
picion of it!” 

There was no mistaking the earnestness 
with which ho made that reply. It proved 
his innocence as nothing else could have 
X)roved it. Lady Janet drew back a stej) 
—utterly bewildered; completely at a loss 
what to say or what to do next. 

The silence that followed was broken by 
a knock at the library door. The man-serv¬ 
ant—with news, and bad news, legibly writ¬ 
ten in his disturbed face and manner—en¬ 
tered the room. 

In the nervous irritability of the moment, 
Lady Janet resented the servant’s api^ear- 
ance as a positive offense on the x^art of the 
harmless man. “Who sent for you?” she 
asked, sharply. “What do you mean by 
interrux)ting us ?” 

The servant made his excuses in an oddly 
bewildered manner. 

“ I beg your ladyship’s x>ardon. I wished 
to take the liberty—I wanted to speak to 
Mr. Julian Gray.” 

“ What is it ?” asked Julian. 

The man looked uneasily at Lady Janet, 
hesitated, and glanced at the door, as if he 
wished himself well out of the room again. 

“ I hardly know if I can tell you. Sir, be¬ 
fore her ladyship,” he answered. 

Lady Janet instantly i)enetrated the se¬ 
cret of her servant’s hesitation. 

“ I know what has happened,” she said: 
“that abominable woman has found her 
way here again. Am I right ?” 

The man’s eyes helplessly consulted Ju¬ 
lian. 

“ Yes, or no ?” cried Lady Janet, impera¬ 
tively. 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

Julian at once assumed the duty of ask¬ 
ing the necessary questions. 

“ Where is she ?” he began. 

“ Somewhere in the grounds, as wo sup¬ 
pose, Sii'.” 

“ Did you see her ?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“ Who saw her ?” 

“ The lodge-keox)er’s wife.” 

This looked serious. The lodgo-keepePs 
wife had been x>resent while Julian had 
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given liis instructions to her luisband. She 
was not likely to have mistaken the identity 
of tlie Iverson whom she had discovered. 

^^How long since Julian asked next. 

Not very long, Sir.” 

Be more particular. Hoiv long V’ 

I didn’t hear, Sir.” 

Did the lodge-keeper’s wife speak to the 
person when she saw her ?” 

“No, Sir: she didn’t get the chance, as I 
understand it. She is a stout woman, if you 
remember. The other was too quick for 
her—discovered her. Sir, and (as the saying 
is) gave her the slip.” 

“In what i)art of the grounds did this 
happen 

The servant pointed in the direction of 
the side hall. “In that part. Sir. Either 
in the Dutch garden or the shrubbery. I am 
not sure which.” 

It was plain, by this time, that the man’s 
iuformation was too imperfect to be practi¬ 
cally of an 3 ^ use. Julian asked if the lodge- 
keeper’s wife was in the house. 

“No, Sir. Her husband has gone out to 
search the grounds in her place, and she is 
minding the gate. They sent their boy with 
the message. From what I can make out 
from the lad, thej^ would be thankful if they 
could get a word more of advice from you. 
Sir.” 

Julian reflected for a moment. 

So far as ho could estimate them, the 
probabilities were that the stranger from 
Mannheim had already made her way into 
the house; that she had been listening in 
the billiard-room; that she had found time 
enough to escape him on his aiDproachiug to 
open the door; and that she was now (in 
the servant’s phrase) “somewhere in the 
grounds,” after eluding the pursuit of the 
lodge-keeper’s wife. 

The matter was serious. Any mistake in 
dealing with it might lead to very painful 
results. 

If Julian had correctly anticipated the na¬ 
ture of the confession which Mercy had been 
on the point of addressing to him, the person 
whom he had been the means of introducing 
into the house was—what she had vainly 
asserted herself to be—no other than the 
true Grace Roseberr}". 

Taking this for granted, it was of the ut¬ 
most importance that he should speak to 
Grace privately, before she committed herself 
to any rashly renewed assertion of her claims, 
and before she could gain access to Lady 
Janet’s adopted daughter. The landlady at 
her lodgings had already warned him that the 
object which she held steadily in view was 
to find her way to “ Miss Roseberry” when 
Lady Janet was not present to take her part, 
and when no gentlemen were at hand to pro¬ 
tect her. “Only let me meet her face to 
face” (she had said), “ and I wiU make her 
confess herself the impostor that she is!” 


As matters now stood, it was impossible to 
estimate too seriously the mischief which 
might ensue from such a meeting as this. 
Everything now depended on Julian’s skill¬ 
ful management of an exasperated woman; 
and nobodj’, at that moment, knew where 
the woman was. 

In this position of affairs, as Julian un¬ 
derstood it, there seemed to be no other al¬ 
ternative than to make his inquiries instant¬ 
ly at the lodge, and then to direct the search 
in person. 

He looked toward Mercy’s chair as he ar¬ 
rived at this resolution. • It was at a cruel 
sacrifice of his own anxieties and his own 
wishes that he deferred continuing the con¬ 
versation with her from the critical point at 
which Lady Janet’s ax>pearauce had inter¬ 
rupted it. 

Mercy had risen while he had been ques¬ 
tioning the servant. The attention which 
she had tailed to accord to wliat had passed 
between his aunt and himself she had given 
to tlie imperfect statement which he had ex¬ 
tracted from the man. Her face plainly 
showed that she had listened as eagerly as 
Lady Janet had listened; with this remark¬ 
able difference between them, that Lady Jan¬ 
et looked frightened, and that lady Janet’s 
companion showed no signs of alarm. She 
appeared to be interested; iierhaps anxious 
—nothing more. 

Julian spoke a iiarting word to his aunt. 

“Pray compose 3 ’ourself,” he said. “I 
have little doubt, when I can learn the jiar- 
ticulars, that we shall easily find this person 
in the grounds. There is no reason to be 
uneasy. I am going to superintend the 
search mj'Self. I will return to you as soon 
as possible.” 

Lady Janet listened absently. There was 
a certain expression in her eyes which sug¬ 
gested to Julian that her mind was busy 
with some project of its own. Ho stopped 
as he passed Mercy, on his way out by the 
billiard-room door. It cost him a hard effort 
to control the contending emotions which 
the mere act of looking at her now awaken¬ 
ed in him. His heart beat fast, his voice* 
sank low, as he spoke to her. 

I “You shall see me again,” he said. “I 
never was more in earnest in promising you 
my truest help and sympathy than I am 
now.” 

She understood him. Her bosom heaved 
painfully; her eyes fell to the ground—she 
made no reply. The tears rose in Julian’s 
eyes as he looked at her. He hurriedly left 
the room. 

When he turned to close the billiard-room 
door ho heard Lady Janet say, “I will bo 
with jmu again in a moment, Grace; don’t 
go awaj^.” 

Interpreting these words as meaning that 
his aunt had some business of her own to at¬ 
tend to in the library, he shut the door. 
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He liad just advanced into tlie smoking- 
room beyond, when he thought he heard the 
door open again. He turned round. Lady 
Janet had followed him. 

Do you wish to speak to me he asked. 

“I want something of you,’^ Lady Janet 
answered, “before you go.” 

“ What is it 

“ Your card.” 

“ My card ?” 

“ You have just told me not to be uneasy,” 
said the old lady. “ I cm uneasy, for all that. 
I donT feel as sure as you do that this woman 
really is in the grounds. She may be lurk¬ 
ing somewhere in the house, and she may 
apx>ear when your back is turned. Remem¬ 
ber what you told me.” 

Julian understood the allusion. He made 
no reply. 

“ The peoi)le at the i)olice station close 
l)y,” jmrsuecl Lady Janet, “ have instruc¬ 
tions to send an exiierienced man, in plain 
clothes, to any address indicated on your 
card the moment they receive it. That is 
what you told me. For Grace’s protection, 
I want your card before you leave us.” 

It was impossible for Julian to mention 
the reasons which now forbade him to make 
use of his own x>recautious—in the very face 
of the emergency which they had been es- 
jiecially intended to meet. How could he 
declare the true Grace Roseberry to be mad ? 
How could he give the true Grace Roseberry 
into custody? On the other hand, ho had 
personally pledged himself (when the cir¬ 
cumstances appeared to require it) to place 
the means of legal protection from insult 
and annoyance at his aunt’s disposal. And 
now, there stood Lady Janet, unaccustomed 
to have her wishes disregarded by any body, 
with her hand extended, waiting for the 
card! 

What was to be done ? Tlie one way out 
of the difficulty appeared to be to submit for 
the moment. If he succeeded in discover¬ 
ing the missing woman, ho could easily take 
care that she should bo subjected to no 
needless indignity. If she contrived to sli^) 
into the house in his absence, he could pro¬ 
vide against that contingency by sending a 
second card privately to the police station, 
forbidding the officer to stir in the affair 
until he had received further orders. Julian 
made one stipulation only before he handed 
his card to his aunt. 

“ You will not use this, I am sure, without 
positive and pressing necessity,” he said. 
“ But I must make one condition. Promise 
me to keep my i^lan for communicating with 
the x)olico a strict secret—” 

“ A strict secret* from Grace ?” interposed 
Lady Janet. (.lulian bowed.) “Do you 
suppose I want to frighten her? Do you 
think I have not had anxiety enough about 
her already? Of course I shall keex) it a 
secret from Grace!” 


Reassured on this i)oint, Julian hastened 
out into the grounds. As soon as his back 
was turned Lady Janet lifted the gold x)en- 
cil-case which hung at her watch-chain, and 
wrote on her nex>hew’s card (for the informa¬ 
tion of the officer in idain clothes), “ You 
are wanted at Mahleihorpe HoitseJ^ This done, 
she put the card into the old-fashioned 
pocket of her dress, and returned to the 
dining-room. 

Grace was waiting, in obedience to the 
instructions which she had received. 

For the hrst moment or two not a word 
was spoken on either side. Now that -she 
was alone with her adox)ted daughter, a cer¬ 
tain coldness and hardness began to show 
itself in Lady Janet’s manner. The dis¬ 
covery that she had made on opening the 
drawing-room door still hung on her mind. 
Julian had certainly convinced her that she 
had misinterpreted what she had seen ; but 
he had convinced her against her will. She 
had found Mercy dee^jly agitated; susx)i- 
ciously silent. Julian might be innocent, 
she admitted—there was no accounting for 
the vagaries of men. But the case of Mercy 
w'as altogether different. Women did not 
find themselves in the arms of men without 
knowing what they were about. Acquitting 
Julian, Lady Janet declined to acquit Mercy. 
“There is some secret understanding be¬ 
tween them,” thought the old lady, “ and 
she’s to blame; the women always are!” 

Mercy still waited to be spoken to; pale 
and quiet, silent and submissive. Lady 
Janet—in a highly uncertain state of tem¬ 
per—was obliged to begin. 

“ My dear!” she called out, sharj)ly. 

“ Yes, Lady Janet.” 

“How much longer are you going to sit 
there yvith your mouth shut up and your 
eyes on the caiqiet ? Have you no oi)inion 
to offer on this alarming state of things ? 
You heard what the man said to Julian—I 
saw you listening. Are you liorribly fright¬ 
ened ?” 

“No, Lady Janet.” 

“ Not even nervous V’ 

“ No, Lady Janet.” 

“Ha! I should hardly have given you 
credit for so much courage after my experi¬ 
ence of you a week ago. I congratulate you 
on your recovery. Do you hear ? I congrat¬ 
ulate you on your recovery.” 

“ Thank you. Lady Janet.” 

“I am not so composed as you are. AYe 
were an excitable set in my youth—and I 
haven’t got the better of it yet. I feel nerv¬ 
ous. Do you hear ? I feel nervous.” 

“ I am sorry. Lady Janet.” 

“ You are very good. Do you know what 
I am going to do ?” 

“No, Lady Janet.” 

“I am going to summon the household. 
AATien I say the household, I mean the men; 
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the women are no use. I am afraid I fail to 
attract your attention V’ 

You have my best attention, Lady Janet.” 

^^You are very good again. I said the 
women were of no use.” 

‘‘ Yes, Lady Janet ?” 

^‘1 mean to place a man-servant on guard 
at every entrance to the house. I am going 
to do it at once. Will you come with mo ?” 

Can I he of any use if I go with your 
ladysliip ?” 

You can’t he of the slightest use. I give 
the orders in this house—not you. I had 
quite another motive in asking you to come 
with me. I am more considerate of you than 
you seem to think—I don’t like leaving you 
here hy yourself. Do you understand ?” 

I am much obliged to your ladyship. I 
don’t mind being left here hy myself.” 

“ You don’t mind ? I never heard of such 
heroism in my life—out of a novel! Sup- 
l)ose that crazy wretch should find her way 
in here ?” 

“ She would not frighten me this time as 
she frightened me before.” 

“Not too fast, my young lady! Suppose— 
Good Heavens! now I think of it, there is 
the conservatory. Suppose she should he 
hidden in there? Julian is searching the 
grounds. Who is to search the conserva¬ 
tory ?” 

“ With your ladyship’s permission, I will 
search the conservatory. 

“ You!!!” 

“With your ladyshii)’s permission.” 

“ I can hardly believe my own ears! Well, 

^ Live and learn’ is an old proverb. I thought 
I knew your character. This is a change!” 

“You forget. Lady Janet (if I may ven¬ 
ture to say so), that the circumstances are 
changed. She took mo by surprise on the 
last occasion ; I am prepared for lier now.” 

“Do you really feel as coolly as you 
speak ?” 

“ Yes, Lady Janet.” 

“ Have your own way, then. I shall do 
one thing, however, in case of your having 
overestimated your own courage. I shall 
lilace one of the men in the library. You 
will only have to ring for him, if any thing 
happens. Ho wdll give the alarm—and I 
shall act accordingly. I have my plan,” 
said her ladyship, comfortably conscious of 
the card in her pocket. “ Don’t look as if 
you wanted to know what it is. I have no 
intention of saying any thing about it—ex¬ 
cept that it wiil do. Once more, and for the 
last time—do you stay here ? or do you go 
with me ?” 

“ I stay hero.” 

She respectfully opened the library door 
for Lady Janet’s departure as she made that 
rex)ly. Throughout the interview she had 
been carefully and coldly deferential; she 
had not once lifted her eyes to Lady Janet’s 
face. The conviction in her that a few 


hours more would, in all probability, see her 
dismissed from the house, had of necessity 
fettered every word that she spoke—had 
morally separated her already from the in¬ 
jured mistress whoso love she had won in 
disguise. Utterly incapable of attributing 
the change in her young companion to the 
true motive. Lady Janet left the room to 
summon her domestie garrison, thoroughly 
puzzled and (as a necessary consequence of 
that condition) thoroughly displeased. 

Still holding the library door in her hand, 
Mercy stood watching with a heavy heart 
the progress of her benefactress down the 
length of the room on the way to the front 
hall beyond. She had honestly loved and 
respected the warm-hearted, quiek-tempered 
old lady. A sharp pang of pain wrung her 
as she thought of the time when even the 
chance utterance of her name would become 
an uiq^ardonable offense in Lady Janet’s 
house. 

But there was no shrinking in her now 
from the ordeal of the eonfession. She was 
not only anxious—she was impatient for 
Julian’s return. Before she slept that night 
Julian’s confidence in her should be a confi¬ 
dence that she had deserved. 

“Let her own the truth, without the base 
fear of discovery to drive her to it. Let her 
do justice to the woman whom she has 
wronged, while that woman is still power¬ 
less to expose her. Let her sacrifice every 
thing that she has gained by the fraud to 
the sacred duty of atonement. If she can 
do that, then her repentanee has nobly re¬ 
vealed the noble nature that is in her; then 
she is a woman to be trusted, respected, be¬ 
loved.” Those words were as vividly pres¬ 
ent to her as if she still heard them falling 
from his lips. Those other words which had 
followed them rang as grandly as ever in 
her ears: “ Rise, poor wounded heart! Beau¬ 
tiful, purified soul, God’s angels rejoice over 
you! Take your place among the noblest 
of God’s creatures!” Did the woman live 
who could hear Julian Gray say that, and 
who could hesitate, at any sacrifice, at any 
loss, to justify his belief in her ? “ Oh!” she 
thought, longingly, while her eyes follow¬ 
ed Lady Janet to the end of the libraiy, 
“ if your worst fears could only be realized! 
If I could only see Grace Roseberry in 
this room, how fearlessly I could meet her 
now 1” 

She closed the library door, while Lady 
Janet opened the other door which led into 
the hall. 

As she turned and looked back into the 
dining-room a cry of astonishment escaped 
her. 

There—as if in answer to the aspiration 
which was still in her mind; there, estab¬ 
lished in triumph on the chair that she had 
just left—sat Grace Roseberry, in sinister 
silence, waiting for her. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE EVIL GENIUS. 

Recovering from tlie first overpowering 
sensation of surprise, Mercy rapidly acl- 
vanced, eager to say her first penitent words. 
Grace stopped her by a warning gesture of 
tbe band. No nearer to me,’^ sbe said, witli 
a look of contemx)tuous command. Stay 
where you arc.” 

Mercy x)aused. Grace’s reception bad star¬ 
tled ber. She instinctively took tbe ebair 
nearest to ber to support berself. Grace 
raised a warning band for tbe second time, 
and issued another command: 

I forbid you to bo seated in my presence. 
You have no right to bo in this bouse at all. 
Remember, if you please, who you are, and 
who I am.” 

Tbe tone in which those words were spoken 
was an insult in itself. Mercy suddenly lift¬ 
ed ber bead j the angry answer was on ber 
liX)s. She checked it, and submitted in si¬ 
lence. will bo worthy of Juban Gray’s 
confidence in me,” sbe thought, as sbe stood 
patiently by the cbaii*. I will bear any 
thing from the woman whom I have wrong¬ 
ed.” 

In silence tbe two faced each other; alone 
together, for the first time since they bad 
met in the French cottage. The contrast 
between them was strange to see. Grace 
Rosebeny, seated in ber chair, little and 
lean, 'with ber dull white complexion, with 
her bard, threatening face, with ber shrunk¬ 
en figure clad in its plain and poor black 
garments, looked like a being of a lower 
sphere, comj)ared with Mercy Merrick, stand¬ 
ing erect in ber rich silken dress; her tall, 
shapely figure towering over tbe little creat¬ 
ure before ber; ber grand bead bent in grace¬ 
ful submission ; gentle, patient, beautiful; a 
woman whom it. was a privilege to look at 
and a distinction to admire. If a stranger 
bad been told that those two bad ifiji^-ed 
their parts in a romance of real life—that 
one of them was really connected by tbe 
ties of relationship with Lady Janet Roy, 
and that tbe other bad successfully attempt¬ 
ed to personate ber—be would inevitably, 
if it bad been left to him to guess which was 
wbicb, have picked out Grace as the coun¬ 
terfeit and Mercy as the true woman. 

Grace broke the silence. Sbe bad waited 
to open ber lips until she bad eyed ber con¬ 
quered victim all over, with disdainfully mi¬ 
nute attention, from bead to foot. 

Stand there. I bko to look at you,” she 
said, speaking with a spiteful relish of her 
own cruel words. It’s no use fainting this 
time. You have not got Lady Janet Roy to 
bring you to. There are no gentlemen here 
to-day to pity you and x)ick you up. Mercy 
Merrick, I have got you at last. Thank 
God, my turn has come! You can’t escaiio 
me now!” 

VoL. XLVI.-N 0 . 273.-29 


All tbe littleness of heart and mind wbicb 
bad first shown itself in Grace at the meet¬ 
ing in tbe cottage, when Mercy told the sad 
story of ber life, now revealed itself once 
more. The woman who in those past times 
bad felt no impulse to take a suffering and 
a penitent fellow-creature by tbe band was 
tbe same woman who could feel no pity, 
who could spare no insolence of triumph, 
now. Mercy’s sweet voice answered ber pa¬ 
tiently, in low x)leading tones. • 

I have not avoided you,” sbe said. I 
would have gone to you of my own accord 
if I bad known that you were here. It is 
my heart-felt wish to own that I have sinned 
against you, and to make all tbe atonement 
that I can. I am too anxious to deserve 
your forgiveness to have any fear of seeing 
you.” 

Conciliatory as the reply was, it was spokem 
with a simple and modest dignity of manner 
wbicb roused Grace Roseberry to fury. 

How dare you speak to me as if you were 
my equal ?” sbe burst out. “ You stand there 
and answer me as if you bad your right and 
your place in this bouse. You audacious 
woman! I have my right and my x)laco 
here—and what am I obliged to do ? I am 
obliged to bang about in tbe grounds, and fly 
fi:om tbe sight of the servants, and bide like 
a thief, and wait like a beggar, and all for 
what? For tbe chance of having a word 
with you. Yes! you, madam! with tbe air 
of the Refuge and tbe dirt of the streets on 
you!” 

Mercy’s bead sank lower ; her band trem¬ 
bled as it held by tbe back of tbe chair. 

It was bard to bear tbe reiterated insults 
heaped on ber, but Julian’s influence still 
made itself felt. Sbe answered as xiatiently 
as ever. 

If it is your pleasure to use bard words 
to me,” sbe said, I have no right to resent 
them.” 

“ You have no right to any thing!” Grace 
retorted. You have no right to the gown 
on your back. Look at Yourself, and look 
at Me!” Her eyes traveled with a tigerish 
stare over Mercy’s costly silk dress. Who 
gave you that dress ? who gave you those 
jewels ? I know! Lady Janet gave them 
to Grace Roseberry. Are you Grace Rose- 
berry ? That dress is mine. Take off your 
bracelets and your brooch. They were meant 
for me.” 

“ You may soon have them. Miss Roseber- 
ry. They will not bo in my iiossession many 
hours longer.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ However badly you may use me, it is my 
duty to undo the barm that I have done. I 
am bound to do you justice—I am determined 
to confess the truth.” 

Grace smiled scornfully. 

You confess!” she said. Do you think 
I am fool enough to believe that f You are 
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one sliameful brazen lie from bead to foot! 
Are you tbe woman to give up your silks aud 
your jewels, and your position in this bouse, 
and to go back to tbe Refuge of your own 
accord f Not you —not you 

A first faint flush of color showed itself, 
steabng slowly over Mercy’s face ; but she 
still held resolutely by tbe good influence 
which Julian bad left behind him. She 
could still say to herself, Any thing rather 
than disappoint Julian Gray?” Sustained 
by the courage which he had called to life 
in her, she submitted to her martyrdom as 
bravely as ever. But there was an ominous 
change in her now: she could only submit 
in silence ,• she could no longer trust herself 
to answer. 

The mute endurance in her face addition¬ 
ally exasperated Grace Roseberry. 

You won’t confess,” she went on. You 
have had a week to confess in, and you have 
not done it yet. No, no! you are of the sort 
that cheat and lie to the last. I am glad of 
it; I shall have the joy of exj)osing you my¬ 
self before the whole house. I shall be the 
blessed means of casting you back on the 
streets. Oh! it will be almost worth all I 
have gone through to see you with a police¬ 
man’s hand on your arm, and the mob point¬ 
ing at you and mocking you on your way to 
jail!” 

This time the sting struck deep ; the out¬ 
rage was beyond endurance. Mercy gave 
the woman who had again and again delib¬ 
erately insulted her a first warning. 

^^Miss Roseberry,” she said, “I have borne 
without a murmur the bitterest words you 
could say to me. Spare me any more insults. 
Indeed, indeed, I am eager to restore you to 
your just rights. With my whole heart I say 
it to you—I am resolved to confess every 
thing!” 

She spoke with trembling earnestness of 
tone. Grace listened with a hard smile of 
incredulity and a hard look of contempt. 

You are not far from the bell,” she said; 

ring it.” 

Mercy looked at lier in speechless surprise. 

You are a perfect picture of repentance 
—you are dying to own the truth,” pursued 
the other, satirically. ‘^Own it before every 
body, and own it at once. Call in Lady Jan¬ 
et—call in Mr. Gray and Mr. Holmcroft— 
call in the servants. Go down on your knees 
and acknowledge yourself an impostor before 
them all. Then I will believe you—not be¬ 
fore.” 

Don’t, don’t turn me against you!” cried 
Mercy, entreatingly. 

What do I care whether you are against 
me or not ?” 

“ Don’t—^for your own sake don’t go on 
provoking me much longer 1” 

For my own sake ? You insolent creat¬ 
ure ! Do you mean to threaten me ?” 

With a last desperate effort, her heart 


beating faster and faster, the blood burning 
hotter aud hotter in her cheeks, Mercy still 
controlled herself. 

“ Have some compassion on me!” she plead¬ 
ed. Badly as I have behaved to you, I am 
still a woman like yourself I can’t face the 
shame of acknowledging what I have done 
before the whole house. Lady Janet treats 
me lilce a daughter; Mr. Holmcroft has en¬ 
gaged himself to marry me. I can’t tell 
Lady Janet and Mr. Holmcroft to their faces 
that I have cheated them out of their love. 
But they shall know it for all that. I can, 
aud will, before I rest to-night, tell tho 
whole truth to Mr. Julian Gray.” 

Grace burst out laughing. ^^Aha!” she 
exclaimed, with a cynical outburst of gayety. 
^‘Now we have come to it at last!” 

Take care!” said Mercy. Take care!” 

‘‘ Mr. Julian Gray! I was behind the bil¬ 
liard-room door—I saw you coax Mr. Julian 
Gray to come in! Confession loses all its 
horrors, and becomes quite a luxury, with 
Mr. Julian Gray!” 

No more. Miss Roseberry! no more! For 
God’s sake, don’t put me beside myself! You 
have tortured me enough already.” 

^‘You haven’t been on tho streets for 
nothing. You are a woman with resources; 
you know tho value of having two strings 
to your bow. If Mr. Holmcroft fails you, 
you have got Mr. Julian Gray. Ah! you 
sicken me. I’ll see that Mr. Holm croft’s 
eyes are opened; he shall know what a wom¬ 
an ho might have married but for Me—” 

She checked herself; the next refinement 
of insult remained suspended on her lips. 

Tho woman whom she had outraged sud¬ 
denly advanced on her. Her eyes, staring 
helplessly upward, saw Mercy Merrick’s face, 
white with tho terrible anger which drives 
the blood back on tho heart, bending threat¬ 
eningly over her. 

^ You will see that Mr. Holmcroft’s eyes 
are Opened,’ ” Mercy slowly repeated ; ‘ he 

shall know what a woman ho might have 
married but for you!’ ” 

She i)aused, aud followed those words by 
a question which struck a creeping terror 
through Grace Roseberry, from the hair of 
her head to the soles of her feet: 

Who are you f” 

Tho suppressed fury of look and tone 
which accompanied that question told, as 
no violence could have told it, that the 
limits of Mercy’s endurance had been found 
at last. In tho guardian angel’s absence 
tho evil genius had done its evil work. 
The better nature which Julian Gray had 
brought to life sank, poisoned by tho vile 
venom of a woman’s sioiteful tongue. An 
easy and a terrible means of avenging the 
outrages heax)ed on her was within [Mercy’s 
reach, if she chose to take it. In the ffenzy 
of her indignation she never hesitated—she 
took it. 
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“Who arc you?” she asked for the second 
time. 

Grace roused herself and attempted to 
speak. Mercy stoj^ped her with a scornful 
gesture of her hand. 

“I rememher!” she went on, with the 
same fiercely suppressed rage. “You are 
the madwoman from the German hospital 
wdio came here a week ago. I am not afraid 
of you this time. Sit down and rest your¬ 
self, Mercy Merrick.” 

Deliberately giving her that name to her 
face, Mercy turned from her and took the 
chair which Grace had forbidden her to oc¬ 
cupy w'hen the interview began. 

Grace started to her feet. 

“ What does this mean ?” she asked. 

“ It means,” answered Mercy, contemptu¬ 
ously, “ that I recall every word I said to 
you just now. It means that I am resolved 
to keep my place in this house.” 

“ Arc you out of your senses ?” 

“ You are not far from the bell. Eing it. 
Do what you asked me to do. Call in the 
wliole household, and ask them ^vhicli of us 
is mad—you or I.” 

“ Mercy Merrick! you shall repent this to 
the last hour of your life!” 

Mercy rose again, and fixed her flashing 
eyes on the woman who still defied her. 

“I have had enough of you!” she said. 
“Leave the house while you can leave it. 
Stay here, and I will send for Lady Janet 
Eoy.” 

“You can’t send for her! You daren’t 
send for her!” 

“ I can and I dare. You have not a shad¬ 
ow of a x>roof against me. I have got the 
papers; I am in possession of the place; I 
have established myself in Lady Janet’s con¬ 
fidence. I mean to deserve your opinion of 
me—I will keep my dresses and my jewels 
and my position in the house. I deny that 
I have done wrong. Society has used me 
cruelly; I owe nothing to Society. I have 
a right to take any advantage of it if I can. 
I deny that I have injured you. How was 
I to know that you would come to life again ? 
Have I degraded your name and your char¬ 
acter f I have done honor to both. I have 
won every body’s liking and every body’s 
respect. Do you think Lady Janet would 
have loved you as she loves me ? Not she! 
I tell you to your face I have filled the false 
position more creditably than you could 
have filled the true one, and I mean to keep 
it. I won’t give up yoiu' name; I won’t re¬ 
store your character! Do your worst; I defy 
you!” 

She poured out those reckless words in 
one headlong flow which defied interrup¬ 
tion. There was no answering her until 
she was too breathless to say more. Grace 
seized her opportunity the moment it was 
within her reach. 

“ You defy me ?” she returned, resolutely. 


“ You won’t defy me long. I have written 
to Canada. My friends will speak for me.” 

“ What of it, if they do ? Your friends 
are strangers liere. I am Lady Janet’s 
adopted daughter. Do you think she will 
believe your friends? She will believe me. 
She will burn their letters if they write. 
She will forbid the house to them if they 
come. I shall be Mrs. Horace Holmcroft in 
a week’s time. Who can shake position ? 
Who can injure Me?” 

“ Wait a little. You forget the matron at 
the Eefuge.” 

“ Find her, if you can. I never told you 
her name. I never told you w^here the Eef¬ 
uge was.” 

“ I will advertise your name, and find the 
matron in that way.” 

“ Advertise in every newspaper in London. 
Do you think I gave a stranger like you the 
name I really bore in the Eefuge ? I gave 
you the name I assumed when I left England. 
No such person as Mercy Merrick is known 
to the matron. No such person is known to 
Mr. Holmcroft. He saw me at the French 
cottage while you were senseless on the bed. 
I had my gray cloak on; neither he nor any 
of them saw me in my nurse’s dress. In¬ 
quiries have been made about me on the 
Continent—and (I happen to know from the 
person who made them) with no result. I 
am safe in your iflace; I am known by your 
name. I am Grace Eoseberry; and you are 
Mercy Merrick. Disinove it if you can!” 

Summing up the imassailable security of 
her false iiosition in those closing words, 
Mercy x)ointcd significantly to the billiard- 
room door. 

“ You were hiding there, by your own con¬ 
fession,” she said. “ You know your way out 
by that door. Will you leave the room ?” 

“ I won’t stir a step!” 

Mercy walked to a side-table, and struck 
the bell placed on it. 

At the same moment, the billiard-room door 
opened. Julian Gray appeared—returning 
from his unsuccessful search in the grounds. 

He had barely crossed the threshold be¬ 
fore the library door was thrown open next 
by the servant posted in the room. The 
man drew back respectfully, and gave ad¬ 
mission to Lady Janel} Eoy. She was fol¬ 
lowed by Horace Holmcroft with his moth¬ 
er’s wedding present to Mercy in his hand. 


MY LADTS CHOICE. 

There be laurels in the garden set, 

And glowing roses—Love’s owni messengers— 
And passion-flowers, and dainty mignonette. 

The shyest darling summer doth call hers. 

But my lady would have none of these; 

She bade me bring her only heart’s-ease. 

So in the garden, when the days were bright 
With every gracious charm that Nature knows, 
I gathered heart’s-ease for my love’s delight. 

And in her gentle bosom now it blows. 

No other flower doth my lady please; 

She will have none but little heart’s-ease. 
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VALENTINES—FOE MY TWO. 


FOR, FA.Y. 

Eaiey ! Eairy! fair and fine, 

Will you be my Valentine? 

Little sprite of flame and dew, 

Eairy fingers fashioned you! 

Spun their flax for shining hair, 
Sun-lit snow for forehead fair; 
Painted soft each crimson lip 
With the rose-dew that they sip; 

Set the pinkness of a shell 
On those rounded cheeks to dwell; 
Drew from some pure tiny lake 
Shadows water-spiders make, 

Crystal clear and diamond bright, 
Eor those eyes of dauntless light. 
Tempered with a fairy tear 
Lest their brightness shine too clear; 
And for that sweet sudden smiling, 
Every hardest heart beguiling, 

Caught the splendor of the sun, 
When his day-long race is run, 

And the space ’twixt cloud and hills 
All his rapid glory fills. 

Ah! my love, my sweet, my baby. 
Did the fliiries give thee, maybe, 

All these gifts, and add the smart 
Of a loving human heart, 


Lest so many gracious things 
Should too early give thee wings? 
Eairy! Eairy! fair and fine, 

Be my darling Valentine ! 


FOR BIRDIE. 

I want a Valentine! 

Who will be mine? 

She must have lips as red, as red. 

As strawberries in the garden bed; 

She must have eyes as blue and sweet 
As speedwell blossoms at her feet; 

Two cheeks as soft as summer roses; 

The tiniest, funniest of noses; 

A chin as round as apples are. 

And dimples twinkling like a star; 

A.forehead smooth jftid very fair. 

With shining, shadowy, tumbled hair; 

A look both saucy and coquettish. 

Sometimes too s\veet, sometimes too pettish; 
A laugh like any bobolink, 

Too gay to scold, too glad to think: 

A little, willful, mortal thing. 

That to its sweetheart’s arms will spring. 
And kiss* and tease in equal measure— 
Birdie! can this be you, my treasure? 

Eose Teery. 


€Mtor'0 to) Cjjair. 


T he most conspicuous and painful event of 
the month was the sudden and tragical 
death of Horace Greeley. On the last day that 
he was at his ofiice, after the death of his wife 
and his defeat in the election, he wrote this 
pathetic letter to one of his political friends: 

“ My pear Frtexp,—I am a man of many sorrows, 
and doubtless have deserved them; but I beg to say 
that I do not forget the gallant though luckless strug¬ 
gle you made in my behalf. I am not well. 

“ Yours, Horace Greeley.” 

He was not well, indeed. The sorrows that 
stung his heart and brain banished sleep. He 
declined swiftly. But the truth was not known. 
It was only evident, although he had formally 
announced his return to his old post, that he 
was not there. There was a certain public 
forbearance of inquiry—a profound sympathy 
for a man so stricken. His wife had died a 
month before, and he had been an unwearied 
watcher by her side. The election followed, 
which was not only a defeat, but which left him 
wondering what his relations were, and must 
hereafter be, with those with whom he had al¬ 
ways acted, and with whom he really most sym¬ 
pathized. Then, as is understood, the heaviest 
of blows fell upon his oldest daughter. The 
storm was pitiless; and although he was an old 
and tough sailor who had w'eathered many a 
furious tempest, and had cried to them ha! ha! 


as the war-horse to the trumpets, this conquered 
him, and sad, exhausted, broken-hearted, with 
w'eakened body and clouded brain, he sank sud¬ 
denly, and the whole country rose from its Thanks¬ 
giving feast shocked and grieved to know that 
Horace Greeley was dead. 

There seemed to be no striking and dramatic 
incident wanting to add to the common feeling. 
Eor at the very moment in which, under the 
heavy-hanging sombre draperies in the church, 
and among the flowers wliich were heaped pro-’ 
fusely around his bier, and in the presence of 
the most conspicuous citizens, his friends Mr. 
Beecher and Mr. Chapin were speaking of his 
life and of his death wdth the true eloquence of 
the heart, the electoral colleges in the various 
States were casting their votes for the President, 
who sat, touched with manly grief, by the coffin 
of his opponent. “ Should I be elected—” said 
Mr. Greeley only a few weeks before. And now 
the final record of the votes that had over¬ 
whelmed him was being made, and he lay white 
and thin and forever silent. Indeed, the in¬ 
cessant restless activity of his life had been so 
familiar to the country that, "with all the shock 
and sorrow at his death, there was doubtless also 
a feeling of satisfaction as if he rested at last, 

i and rested utterly. 

If there seemed something extravagant in the 
tone of eulogy that followed—if genuine feeling 
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seemed to gush in a torrent of sentimental rhet¬ 
oric—if there seemed to he even a strain of 
compunction or remorse—if those whose estimate 
of his character and career could not be changed 
by his death listened with a kind of incredulous 
contempt to the praise that deified but did not 
discriminate—it was not surprising. For death, 
under circumstances that deeply impress the 
imagination, is happily often the sudden dis¬ 
appearance of all but the best characteristics of 
the man. The saying, De mortuis nil nisi honum^ 
is not wholly sentimental. Death, seems often to 
free men of all accidents, and the honum remains 
as the essential quality of the man. Errors of 
judgment, like imperfect knowledge, disappear 
with death. They do not affect our feeling of 
the future. It is the good that lives after us, 
because the evil is often shallow and evanescent. 

Thus the moment that Mr. Greeley died the 
figure that filled the memory was not the posi¬ 
tive and at last fatally deceived politician, nor 
the man of queer personal eccentricities and 
weaknesses, with whom, living, his contempora¬ 
ries had to deal, and must accept as he was, but 
it was the honest American citizen, laboriously 
industrious, the friend of the oppressed, of the 
working-man, of education, of liberty, and prog¬ 
ress. He was instantly idealized by death, as 
conspicuous public characters often are. Whit¬ 
tier, in one of his poems, had called Mr. Greeley 
“our later Franklin,” and the title had become 
very himiliar from a certain obscure feeling of 
its fitness. And certainlv death has idealized 
nobody more than the earlier Franklin. He is 
the popular American god of simplicity, frugali¬ 
ty, and honesty. Theodore Parker calls him 
upon the whole the greatest of Americans hith¬ 
erto. But his contemporaries saw, and the stu¬ 
dent of history may see now, qualities in him 
that were not altogether celestial. Yet who 
doubts the substantial justice of the popular es¬ 
timate of Franklin ? And it was the same kind 
of instinct that, in the hour of Mr. Greeley’s 
death, saw that his characteristic qualities were 
essentially admirable. 

It is painful to think that his death was large¬ 
ly due to his inability to see, what nobody else in 
the country doubted, that for all the noble pur¬ 
poses to which his life, and doubtless his heart, 
were devoted, the position to which his own pe¬ 
culiar genius had called him was infinitely more 
desirable than the position which he sought. He 
was by common consent the tribune of the peo¬ 
ple. There was no man in the country better 
known. There was general confidence in his 
upright character and honest intention. His 
ability was shown by the great journal that he 
had founded, which was unquestionably the first 
and most powerful in the country. A blunt ag¬ 
gressive, sturdy editorial tone, touched at times 
with racy and even grim humor, and a tender¬ 
ness of feeling and nature that was feminine 
added to personal eccentricities which are al¬ 
ways grateful to the public, gave him a popular¬ 
ity which was not affected by what seemed to 
many the crudeness and fallacy of many of his 
opinions, and his apparent faith that every body 
can do any thing. The great results of the later 
davs 111 this country were those for which he had 
stiuen, and with lyhich his name was identified. 
He was in a peculiar sense the Tribune, and he 
was well named. 


But Mr. Greeley had always a singular fancy 
for official distinction, and certainly it is not al- 
wa3^s to be blamed. John Adams, one of the 
most valuable public servants this country ever 
had, had a passion for office, and justified it with 
many reasons. If, as Napoleon wms fond of 
saying, the tools should be given to those who 
can use them, there is no reason why those who 
are conscious that they can use them should not 
aspire to hold them. And, indeed, if only those 
who can use them aspired! But Raphael should 
distrust himself when he turns from the “ Trans¬ 
figuration,” the “Sistine Madonna,” and the 
‘ '‘Stanze, ” to take the clay to model a statue; and 
Dante might well pause when asked to build a 
cathedral instead of the lofty rhyme. Had Mr. 
Greeley preferred to remain in the position for 
which he had so triumphantly shown his vocation, 
he would have continued not only to influence the 
government, but to mould the nation. But his 
theory was often announced. It was that no 
citizen should decline any public duty which his 
. fellow-citizens chose to require of him. Yet that 
is a theory which assumes that public demand, 
or even intrigue and caprice, shall take the place 
of individual consciousness, and that all duties, 
however sacred and paramount, shall be sacri¬ 
ficed to what can only be a duty under favorable 
conditions. This, however, was the feeling of 
Mr. Greeley, and to this he was faithful to the 
end. 

Those who at an earlier day have had the free¬ 
dom of the Tribune office will always pleasantly 
recall the humorous traditions that were even 
then rife of the editor in chief. He had always 
a ready answer; and when, one morning, a “ tem¬ 
perance” article had appeared in the paper, 
which spoke of claret, hock, Heidsick, Cham¬ 
pagne, and other peniicious liquors, there was a 
general laugh and chaffing of the editor when he 
appeared.^ He listened tranquilly to the good- 
natured gibes of the younger men, and then said, 
with twinkling eyes, and with the familiar drawl 
in the high-keyed voice, “Well, gentlemen, I 
suppose that I am the only man in this office 
who could possibly make that mistake.” The 
memories of his associates of many ^^ears must 
be rich in racy reminiscences of him. For Mr. 
Greeley was signally what is called “ a charac¬ 
ter. His “individuality” was very strongly 
marked, and he was not averse to encouraging 
by his conduct the impression which it made 
upon the popular mind. Certainly during our 
entire history there has been no American—and 
in this connection we can not except even Frank- 
|hi whose individuality has made so striking an 
impression upon his contemporaries. 

The tragic and pathetic circumstances of his 
death naturally affected the eulogies that imme¬ 
diately followed. But Mr. Greeley was a man 
whose sympathies were so generous, whose life 
was so industrious and pure, and whose person¬ 
ality was so peculiar,^ that he deeply impressed 
the popular imagination, and the general esti¬ 
mate that was so universally and tenderly ex¬ 
pressed will remain the judgment of history. He 
was one of the men who easily represent to the 
common imagination what it wishes conspicuous 
characters to be. His friend and pastor, 
Mr. Chapin, said that it was goodness, which is 
better than greatness, that distinguished him. 
And how true it is that the conviction of good- 
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ness in a man who is gone makes the grief for 
him a hundredfold deeper and sincerer than the 
consciousness of mere greatness. It was not the 
mere shock of Mr. Lincoln’s death, nor the pub¬ 
lic regard for his sagacity and steadiness—it was 
the general feeling that instinctively expressed 
itself in the phrase, “Father Abraham,” which 
explained the profound sincerity of grief, the 
sorrowing heart, that were every where apparent. 
There was something of the same sentiment in 
the “ Uncle Horace,” which was a familiar name 
for Mr. Greeley. It showed itself at the funeral, 
which was not a sombre ceremony, but a sendee 
of great and general affection. 

Mr. Greeley was sorely smitten. “ I\Iy wife 
still lingers with us, but is very feeble,” he writes 
to his friend Leslie Coombs, at the end of Octo¬ 
ber. “She may drop off any day. I wish she 
were well, and I lay where she does.” And on 
the same 10th of November when he wrote the 
letter saying “ I am not well,” he wrote to Gen¬ 
eral Coombs: “My dear old Friend,—My sky 
is black. I may never write you again. I 
thank you for your letter of the 4th, and pray 
that the evening of your days may be bright and 
sunny, and that you may be blessed in your 
friends and your family.” To the broken 
heart, to the overwrought brain, death seems a 
precious boon—an infinite relief. As the win¬ 
ter evening fell he was buried at Greenwood ; and 
in his grave lies the dust of the man who has prob¬ 
ably had a wider and deeper influence in this coun¬ 
try than any whom he has left behind. 

It was with amazement that the Easy Chair 
heard a voice say in the city of Boston as the 
crowd was thronging out of the Music-hall after 
a Harvard classical concert, “This Bach busi¬ 
ness is a fashion that has nearly gone out!” 

“Shame!” said a severer voice; “some of 
us will stand by the ark to the last. Hon t you 
know that Eubinstein will never play in a concert 
where Strauss’s name and music are upon the 
programme ?” 

“He is ill at those ‘numbers,’ I suppose, 
said a sarcastic voice, emphasizing the “num¬ 
bers” in derision of the pedantry of musical crit¬ 
icism which describes the various pieces by that 
word. 

But another voice began to hum the Blue 
Danube waltz. 

“Shame, I say again,” exclaimed Severity. 

“ How can a rational being with a soul for mu¬ 
sic profess pleasure in the shallow tum-ti-tum 
tum-ti-tum of Strauss’s waltzes! Why, I remem¬ 
ber in other days, when Ealph Yale, fresh from 
his musical studies in Germany, jumped up from 
his seat in the parquet during Norma, and said 
that the tum-ti-tum tum-ti-tum of the accom¬ 
paniment would drive him mad if he did not 
leave the theatre. And he departed.” 

‘ ‘ Good riddance,” said the Blue Danube, inter¬ 
mitting the humming only long enough to say it. 

“I repeat,” said the first voice, firmly, “that 
the Bach business is gone by. There are fash¬ 
ions in music, as there are in painting and archi¬ 
tecture and oratory and bonnets. Thank mercy, 
Bach is going with the old pokes and the coal¬ 
scuttles. ” 

The Easy Chair trembled as it heard such 
musical blasphemy in the very adytum of the 
temple. It had been listening in the lofty but 


dim and melancholy hall to the performance of 
a noble orchestra, and to singing and virtuoso¬ 
playing. The audience sat in grim propriety, 
and there was an occasional sound of grave ap- 
pltuise. But as the Easy Chair listened to the 
music and watched the other listeners, it became 
conscious of some spell, as often in a church when 
every body painfully attends to the preacher, and 
yet it is folly to pretend that any body cares for 
the sermon. The audience gradually became a 
congregation engaged in unwilling worship, and 
as the eyes of the observer wandered about the hall 
they suddenly saw the colossal bronze statue of 
the great master Beethoven standing before the 
great organ. The huge figure fronting the au¬ 
dience with thunders upon its tremendous brow, 
its hands clasped, and with an aspect of Titanic 
defiance, suddenly became in the frightened im¬ 
agination of the Easy Chair an enormous idol 
sternly glaring at its worshipers, and seeming to 
say, “Cease to worship at your peril!” 

Simultaneously there was a prolonged fugue 
movement in the orchestra, a series of unmelodic 
vanishings of sound, giving the impression of 
frightened instruments escaping pell-mell in ev¬ 
ery direction from that awful presence. The 
audience assumed an appearance of grotesque 
anxiety to placate the offended deity; and the 
Easy Chair, with imagination now seriously dis¬ 
ordered, fancied that the attention of the wor¬ 
shipers had momentarily sweiwed from their de¬ 
votions, and that, half suspecting the colossus 
had perceived it, they now redoubled the grim- 
ness of their propriety, that he might believe 
himself deceived. 

“What thunders upon that majestic brow!” 
remarked the Easy Chair, with a sense of awe, 
to a young neighbor. 

“Yes, a thundering scowl,” returned the young 
neighbor, aggressively, as if his thoughts were im¬ 
patiently, and even indignantly, wandering from 
the solemn theme. 

“How very Bach-like!” suggested the Easy 
Chair, anxious to be Eoman in Home, and to 
recall its erring neighbor. 

“ If ’twere only Bacchic, the subscriber would 
shout hallelujah,” was the astounding reply. It 
was a young man evidently capable of liking the 
Blue Danube waltz or of any similar sin. 

The Easy Chair found itself looking furtively 
about, and wondering whether there were other 
scoffers of the same reckless character. But it 
lost its breath when its young neighbor wanton¬ 
ly whispered, “I wish those confounded fiddles 
would stop wallowing and floundering in the 
inexpressible and the unattainable, and play a 
waltz.” 

The instinct of the Easy Chair was to make 
the sign of the cross, but after a few moments of 
recovery it answered that it thought melody nas 
accounted sacrilege and profanation in that tem¬ 
ple of harmony. 

“Certainly it is,” said the young neighbor, in 
a tone of anguish; “it is absolutely forbidden. 
We are not allowed to have it. ” Then lowering 
his voice and looking apprehensively around, like 
a Spaniard in the days of the Inquisition, or a 
Venetian trembling before the Ten, he said in a 
startled whisper, “There’s one that rules us with 
a rod of iron. He thinks melody is wicked !_ He’s 
all for what I call mummied music—nothing but 
actual ancient mummies or their modern iraita- 
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tors. A little mummy is well enough, but, 0 
dear anonymous stranger! mummy all the time 
is dreadful! You see how it is, we all look like 
mummies ourselves. What with the rod of iron 
and that brazen giant upon the platform —cle 
profundis clamavi V' 

Yet when the Easy Chair asked if the worship¬ 
ers did not enjoy the worship, the young neigh¬ 
bor said, “Wlio can tell? They don’t dare to 
say whether they do or not. We are all taught 
to think that this alone is music. As if there 
could be no poetry except Paradise Lost! Good ? 
Wliy, of course ’tis the very best. But who wants 
the very best all the time ? Am I accursed if I 
do not always wish to read of fate, free-will, 
foreknowledge absolute? My stuttering friend 
thought that M-M-M-M-Macaulay was a good 
writer, but shall there be nothing but Macaulay ? 
Pooh !” said the young neighbor, contemptuous¬ 
ly. “ Do you see that old fellow with the pig¬ 
tail? That’s old Wax Candles. Do you sup¬ 
pose he cares about Bach ? It’s the fashion to 
come, and he comes. If ’twere the fashion to 
sit on the vState-House steps, he’d piously seat 
himself and look as if he liked it. Come, now, 
I have my theory as well as old Rod of Iron, 
and my theory is that any body who is suscepti¬ 
ble to music delights in all, as a. man who has 
song in his soul, and enjoys Shakespeare’s son¬ 
nets and the Divine Comedy^ also likes Burns. I 
tell you, Sir, compassionate Sir, if you will al¬ 
low me,” said the young neighbor—“ for really I 
feel toward you as the unhappy spirits in the In¬ 
ferno felt toward Dante and his guide—I tell you 
that our fate is dreadful; and I believe that if, 
at the end of this insufferable thing which sounds 
like a complicated exercise, the orchestra should 
go off into an airy measure, full of easy and com¬ 
prehensible melody, the congregation would be 
delighted.” 

The justification of the opinion was in tlie 
remark overheard by the Easy Chair that the 
“Bach business is a fashion that has nearly 
gone out.” Is it perhaps possible that even the 
Harvard concerts have been too severely clas¬ 
sical? Is there a tendency in the development 
of musical taste as in that of wine to a constant¬ 
ly drier and drier flavor? The Easy Chair has 
sat at sumptuous tables where the Champagne 
was as dry as old Rhenish ; and although it 
knew that its character of connoisseur would be 
forever lost with the courteous host, it has ven¬ 
tured to say, “Oh for a beaker of d’Asti!” 
’Tis a sweet foaming wine of Piedmont. AYhen 
the young neighbor sighed and groaned and 
raged furiously like the heathen at that music, 
it was only satiety with the dry old Bach vintage 
and a longing for the sweet foaming liquor of 
Strauss or another. 

And, indeed, as the Easy Chair reflected upon 
all the voices that it heard that day, and upon the 
sombre hall, yet noble with its double galleries 
and lofty height, it remembered that while the 
massive and grand Beethoven stands upon the 
platform, high in an opposite niche is the Apol¬ 
lo of the Belvidere, smiling and graceful, spring- 
iJig forward into the hall. Shall not he 

also be worshiped in that temple of harmony ? 
Shall not the strains to which all hearts beat 
time, and to which all feet and canes and um¬ 
brellas would do likewise, if it were seemly—not 
the Blue Danube only, but all that it stands for— 


shall not these be heard mingling with the other, 
lest the other prove by too great severity to be, 
as the first voice said, a fashion? 


The Central Park in New York is an indirect 
as well as direct influence of refinement. It 
quickens the sense of enjoyment of art, and opens 
a theatre for its achievements. Hitherto in this 
country, with that dislike of profuse or symbolic 
expression which is characteristic of our race, 
and which is unfavorable to our msthetic devel¬ 
opment, there have been few statues of famous 
persons in our galleries and public buildings, and 
many of those which we have erected have, as 
Dr. Johnson would have said, produced profound 
despondency in the judicious mind. Our at¬ 
tempts at fetes also have generally been lamenta¬ 
ble fiiilures. It is not only that we take our pleas¬ 
ures sadly, as Froissart thought, but that there 
is a certain depth and sincerity of feeling which 
avoids lavish expression. 

Mr. Adolphus Trollope, speaking of Isabella 
Andreini, a famous Italian actress three hundred 
years ago, says: “Every Italian is an actor 
more or less—has a natural talent for ‘ externa- 
ting’ the feelings that are in him, to use a very 
expressive Italian phrase—a talent that English¬ 
men are more deficient in than any other people 
under the sun. To us how often is it distaste¬ 
ful, how often impossible, to ‘externare’—to 
make outwardly manifest—that which is inside 
us.” This is equally true of Americans. How 
indignant we always are with the rhetorical re¬ 
publicans of other countries who sometimes seem 
to think as much of a ribbon as of a principle I 

It is a truer and loftier taste which is rais¬ 
ing statues to the famous dead. And every 
such ceremony as that of unveiling the statue 
of Shakespeare, and more recently that of Scott, 
in the Central Park, is a moderating ands^’efin- 
ing influence which can not easily be exaggera¬ 
ted. It is an honor to that unseen force which 
is so often forgotten, but oftener misappreciated. 
It is, indeed, an assertion of the great influence 
in human society of intellectual and moral pow¬ 
er in its most charming and admirable develop¬ 
ment. It is not in the case of the poet and 
story-teller an honor to the genius that pene¬ 
trates the secret of natural laws and extends 
actual human knowledge, but to that high gen¬ 
ius, called by distinction creative, which peoples 
the imagination with new characters that not 
only cheer and solace our lives, but mould our 
characters. Fill the I^ark with the figures of 
reallv noble men only, and it will be an inspiring 
Walhalla. 

And for such occasions Mr. Bryant, the Nes¬ 
tor of American letters, whom time can not 
wither, is the happiest of orators. The sympa¬ 
thy of genius, ample scholarship, prolonged ex¬ 
perience, the finest tact, and a sweet and man¬ 
ly felicity of diction, combine to make his ad¬ 
dresses delightful and memorable. His dinner 
speeches are not less fortunate. Always the 
oldest and most honored guest, Mr. Bryant 
speaks upon such occasions with a grace "and 
humor and, so to say, lightness of touch that 
nobody rivals. It will be always pleasant here¬ 
after to associate him with the statues of Shakes¬ 
peare and Scott in the Central Park. He was 
the one of all living Americans to welcome those 
memorials. He was one of the young genera- 
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tion to whom the living Scott spoke. As he 
looked upon the assembly he said, “I perceive 
few persons of my own age—few who can re¬ 
member, as I can, the rising and setting of this 
brilliant luminary of modern literature.” He 
said in ending, and how truly! 

“And now as the statue of Scott is set up in this 
beautiful Park, which a few years since possessed no 
human associations, historical or poetic, connected 
with its shades, its lawns, its rocks, and its waters, 
these grounds become peopled with new memories. 
Henceforth the silent earth at this spot will he elo¬ 
quent of old traditions; the airs that stir the branches 
of the trees will whisper of feats of chivalry to the vis¬ 
itor. All that vast crowd of ideal personages created 
by Hie imagination of Scott will enter with his sculp¬ 
tured effigy, and remain: Fergus and Flora Macivor, 
Meg Merrilies and Dirk Hatteraick, the Antiquary and 
his sister and Edie Ochiltree, Rob Roy and Helen 
Macgregor, and Baillie Jarvie and Dandie Dinmont, 
and Diana Vernon and Old Mortality—but the night 
would be upon us before I could go through the mus- 
ter-roU of this great aiuny. They will pass in endless 
recession around the statue of him in whose prolific 
rain they had their birth until the language which 
we apeak shall perish, and the spot on which we stand 
shall be again a woodland wilderness.” 


A RECENT traveler describes a state of society 
among a singular people, which amusingly sup¬ 
poses that it is both civilized and humane. These 
people, he says, especially pride themselves upon 
their superiority to all others, and upon their 
triumphs in science and what they call modern 
improvement. Captain Gulliver does not seem 
to have reached them in his travels, although it 
is said that Dean Swift himself hoped at one 
time to be sent out as a bishop among them; 
and it would appear that they are sadly in need 
of bishops or of some other truly humanizing 
influence, for the traveler’s faithful pictures of 
their condition show a situation which should 
lead the Board of Foreign Missions to lose no 
time^n sending out missionary reinforcements. 
There are two new and striking illustrations of 
the situation of these people, who have not, like 
the Houyhnhnms, the faces of animals; but what 
they may have for hearts, as the traveler aptly 
remarks, “mercy only knows.” 

It is one of their customs to take a man who 
has killed another and strangle him with a rope. 
They pique themselves upon their science, while 
they resort to the most brutal and shocking 
method of suffocation. The races whom this 
people denounce as semi-barbarous kill their 
criminals with flital certainty, and with no other 
shock than that which necessarily arises from a 
violent death. This nation of high pretension 
until recently made the occasion of capital exe¬ 
cution a public festival, but now it has changed 
its custom, and issues invitations to the stran¬ 
gling to a select party only. Our adventurous 
traveler, who congratulates himself upon having 
escaped safely from their shores, says that but 
a month or two since he was present at one of 
these terrible scenes, and that the wretch who 
suffered, instead of being destroyed at once, was 
two or three times swung up by the neck before 
life was extinct, while the invited guests, mad 
with the fiery liquor which is the popular drink 
of the country, shouted and swore in a frenzy of 
glee, so that the ferocity of the throng in the old 


Coliseum when gladiators slaughtered each other, 
or of the Spanish crowds at a bull-fight when the 
animal disembowels the man, was tame and spir¬ 
itless in the comparison. It is but just to these 
people to say, says this traveler, that some .of 
them are shocked by this traditional custom, 
and protest against the bungling horrors of such 
scenes. But they are derided as milksops and 
sentimental fools who reserve all their sympa¬ 
thies for poor dear murderers. And such is the 
sensitiveness of this heroic people that they are 
more afraid of a sneer than of an argument. 
For there are men among them who put an 
enormous speaking-trumpet to their mouths, fill 
it with their own wind, and then call its blast 
public opinion. 

This latest traveler also describes another fact 
about this singular people which to us, who are 
truly civilized, seems absolutely incredible. He 
says that in their cities they build enormous 
buildings called hotels, which rise to a great 
height, and are filled with strangers, who happen 
to be in the town, who are lodged in little cells 
arranged upon corridors, so that the whole re¬ 
sembles a honey-comb. These structures are 
built of solid material in the lower stories, from 
which escape is always easy, should a fire break 
out, and which .can readily be flooded with wa¬ 
ter. But the higher parts are constructed of light¬ 
er and more inflammable stuffs, which, should 
they take fire, are beyond the reach of water, 
and the higher you go, escape in case of danger 
is more and more hopeless. 

In countries of a low civilization, of course, 
such lofty buildings would either be really iire- 
proof or "they would be so amply provided with 
means of escape that there would be the same 
feeling of security upon the roof as in the lowest 
rooms. But our traveler says that in one of the 
largest and most renowned of these buildings 
there was a room in the very roof, beyond the 
reach of water, and accessible only by a wooden 
staircase. The passage in which it was built 
was, of course, a huge roaring draught the mo¬ 
ment a fire began below. There were windows 
in the room covered with iron netting, which 
could not be broken. One night during his stay 
in the country a fire began near the staircase, 
and swept roaring up to the roof, and eleven 
poor women, servants of the great house, sleep¬ 
ing in that cruel room, were caught, without 
chance of succor, and so, God help them! per¬ 
ished in inconceivable agony. 

As the traveler remarks, this is a kind of ca¬ 
tastrophe which is simply unnecessary. An hon¬ 
est and efficient regard for human life would 
make it absolutely impossible. But, he adds, 
there is something ghastly in the fact that a peo¬ 
ple which permits such needless human slaugh¬ 
ter disdains, with apparent sincerity, other times 
and countries, and actually plumes itself upon 
its civilization and knowledge. To us who are 
truly civilized and humane, and full of all wis¬ 
dom, the tales of such a traveler, if we can real¬ 
ly believe them, bring only a mingled gratitude 
and pity. “ Mamma,” said the good little boy, 
whose toes were peeping out of his shoes, “what 
I do the poor children do who are out at elbows ?” 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
ROUDE’S History of England is the his¬ 
tory only of a critical half century, apcl the 
work, which is popularly entitled Fronde’s His¬ 
tory of Ireland^ is more properly designated in 
the title-page as The English in Ireland in 
the Eighteenth Century (Scribner, Armstrong, 
and Co.). A critical analysis of and judgment 
concerning this work, of which the first volume 
only has yet appeared, would almost necessarily 
involve a discussion of the Irish question. It is 
enough to say here that it is a thoroughly En¬ 
glish history—English in its political principles, 
English in the authorities on which it is based, 
and English in the personal prejudices which 
unmistakably pervade it. In his introductory 
chapter the author lays down as an axiom the 
following fundamental principle : “There neither 
is nor can be an inherent privilege in any person 
or set of persons to live unworthily at their own 
wills, when they can be led or driven into more 
honorable courses; and the rights of man—if 
such riglits there be—are not to liberty, but to 
wise direction and control.” Not even Mr. 
Fronde’s brilliant advocacy will secure from 
American readers the acceptance of this doctrine; 
and Irishmen may well question tlie competency 
of any author to write the history of the bitter, 
fruitless, and often wild struggles of Ireland for 
emancipation who regards the rights of man as 
hypothetical. It is, indeed, possible that the 
Irish question is one of political philosophy 
rather than of historical fact; for legislation 
which seems in the last degree tyrannous to those 
who hold to the inherent rights of man may ap¬ 
pear to be just, if not expedient, to one wlio holds 
that an ignorant or degraded community may 
be rightly “ driven into more honorable courses” 
by a nation which is wiser and stronger. At 
all events, the reader of Froude’s History of Ire¬ 
land must bear in mind the political principles 
which underlie it, and which are so frankly 
avowed in the introduction. As these princi¬ 
ples are cliaracteristically English, so are the au¬ 
thorities on which the author relies. A document 
in the Record-office possesses in his eyes the sanc¬ 
tity which a Protestant attributes to the Bible, 
or a Romanist to a church tradition. That he 
has studied his authorities well is evident; that 
he has made fiiir and honest report of them there 
is no good reason to doubt. But a history of 
Ireland based on English state papers is like a 
history of the Waldenses based on the manu¬ 
scripts of the Vatican ; it may be painstaking, 
but it can not be impartial. Indeed, Mr. 
Fronde hardly pretends to impartiality. He del 
dares of the Irish of the twelfth century that 
they were “ sca,rcely better than a mob of armed 
savages,” and in his brilliant portraiture of the 
national character he allows only so much sem¬ 
blance of virtue as is necessary to set off* by con¬ 
trast the vices which he imputes to them. “If ” 
says he, ‘ they possess some real virtues, they 
possess the counterfeits of a hundred more. 
They are without the manliness which will give 
strength and solidity to the sentimental part of 
their dispositions; while the surfiice and show are 
so seductive and so winning that only experi¬ 
ence of their instability can resist the charm.” 


In brief, Mr. Froude writes his history with the 
scarcely disguised purpose of gaining a verdict 
from the reading public in fiivor of his client, 
England. The vigor of his advocacy tends to de¬ 
feat his aim; and wliile careless readers may be 
carried away by the combined charm of his 
brilliant style and his contagious enthusiasm, 
thoughtful minds will recognize in the struc¬ 
ture of the work itself abundant evidences of his 
incapacity to see or to present more than one 
side of a problem which certainly possesses two. 
In this paragraph we have contented ourselves 
with pointing out the essential characteristics of 
the work as they appear, undisguised, in the in¬ 
troduction. Of the work as a whole we must 
reserve a description till the second and con¬ 
cluding volume is published. 

Mr. Frederic Hudson’s Journalism in the 
United States (Harper and Brothers) opens a 
new and exceedingly interesting chapter in the 
history of literature. For upward of eighteen 
years Mr. Hudson was the managing editor of 
the New Y^ork Herald, and therefore not only 
writes with an enthusiasm for his own profes¬ 
sion, but gathers his materials from an acquaint¬ 
ance with newspaper life and work, and from a 
personal knowledge of the leading newspaper 
men of the last quarter of a century. He gives 
a history of the origin of the press, and an ac¬ 
count of the early newspapers of this country, 
and then traces its history down to the present 
day. The most interesting part of his volume is 
the last half, which gives not only a record of the 
public events in connection with the wonderful 
development of the American press, but also 
much that the public has not known, and that 
only such a newspaper man could write. Not 
the least entertaining feature in his history con- ^ 
sists of the pictures of character of such leadei’s 
of public sentiment as Horace Greeley, H. J. 
Raymond, and James G. Bennett. The work 
not only possesses peculiar value to all of the 
editorial fraternity by pointing out the elements 
of failure and success as exhibited in actual 
experiments and results, but also peculiar fas¬ 
cination for all newspaper readers — that is, 
for every body. 

POETRY. 

Tennyson’s last poem, Gareth andLynette (J. 
R. Osgood and Co.), though last in order of time, 
belongs first, or perhaps more strictly second, in 
the final arrangement of the Idyls of the King. 
“It is,’’says the London Spectator, “the porch 
to his great Artluirian building.” The English 
critics are very^ much divided in their estimate 
of it. The Daily Neivs characterizes it as “ the 
weakest and least interesting of the whole series;” 
while the Spectator says, “ we can not think that 
it has been surpassed in beauty by anv other.” 
Certainly it is not surpassed by any of the Idyls 
in simplicity; and while in some passages the 
allegory is obscure, and needs an interpreter, its 
essential meaning reveals itself on even the first 
reading. The myth out ot which the poem is 
evolved is simple enough. WJien Gareth, ‘ ‘ king- 
liest of all kitchen knaves,” follows Lynette to 
deliver her mistress, we know what the issue of 
his mission will be, as certainly as w’e know that 
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Bunyan’s pilgrim will reach the end of his jour¬ 
ney after he once undertakes it. Yet we follow 
with none the less interest the knight’s threefold 
battle, the glorious and easy ones against the 
Morning Star and the Noonday Sun, and the 
more bitter conflict with the Star of Evening, 
whose “hardened skins fitting him like his own” 
so aptly represent the power of resistance to every 
good impulse afforded by life-long habit. Very 
beautifully, too, does Tennyson represent the 
truth that he who has fought life’s battles well, 
and meets death bravely, finds in him no serious 
foe, by his picture of Gareth’s last battle with 
the seemingly hideous monster Night and Death, 
when 

“ With a stronger buffet he clove the helm 
As tliroughly as the skull; and out from this 
Issued the bright face of a blooming boy, 

Fresh as a flower new born.” 

Gareth clearly enough represents Mr. Tenny¬ 
son’s ideal of a true chivalric knight. And in 
these days when women are becoming their own 
defenders, and, in consequence, men are losing 
what little chivalry they once possessed, the ideal 
is one well worth study. But what does Ly- 
nette, with her “ slender nose tip, tilted like the 
petal of a flower,” represent? A verier shrew 
it would not be easy to find in fact or fiction; 
and the intimation that Gareth married her at 
last is discouraging to would-be knights.—In 
undertaking to translate the JEneld of Virgil 
(J. E. Osgood and Co.), Mr. C. P. Crancii had 
two difliculties to contend with. His volume 
is in style and general appearance like Bry¬ 
ant’s Horner^ and Longfellow’s Dante. He had 
therefore to submit to a comparison both with 
the original which he undertook to render into 
English, and with the work of translation per¬ 
formed by the two foremost American poets. 
It is high praise to say of him that he has 
succeeded, and bears the double comparison 
well; but it is not higher than he deserves. He 
has wisely chosen blank verse as the form of 
his work—a medium between the rhyming ver¬ 
sions, which are never satisflictory because they 
always and by. necessity lack the strength of the 
original, and prose, which is if possible more un¬ 
satisfactory, because it lacks the grace of the orig¬ 
inal. He has preserved the idiom of the great 
Latin poet with wonderful skill, possibly has 
followed him too closely at times. Some forms 
of expression we note which will puzzle the 
reader who has no acquaintance with the origi¬ 
nal, but will be an additional charm to any one 
who takes this volume to recall the pleasant 
memories of Virgil’s great poem. The style is 
at once strong and graceful, and only in a few 
exceptional passages obscure. The book is ad¬ 
mirably adapted to give English readers a ti ue 
idea of the great Latin epic, and still better adapt¬ 
ed to recall it to those to whom the story of the 
fortunes of the man who first came from the 
coasts of Troy to Italy is now only a dimly re¬ 
membered yet delightful dream. 

In our grateful commemoration of the victo¬ 
ries of the present we are apt to forget the ear¬ 
lier and seemingly unsuccessful warriors. ^ All 
Protestantism praises Luther, but compara.tively 
few Protestants have so much as heard of such 
reformers before the Eeformation as Arnold of 
Brescia. The men who in this countiy wcie 
in the forefront of the antislavery battle when 


the victory was won will never be forgotten; 
but the graves are unknown of those who first 
awakened the conscience of America to its na¬ 
tional wrong. Such a one was Francis Daniel 
Pastorius; and it is to keep his memory green 
that J. G. VTiittier has written llie Pennsyl¬ 
vania Pilgrim (J. E. Osgood and Co.). 

“The garland which his meekness never sought 
I bring him; over fields of harvest sown 
\yith seeds of blessing, now to ripeness grown, 

I bid the sower pass before the reaper’s sight.” 

Pastorius was one among the Pennsylvania Pil¬ 
grim Fathers, a leader among the Friends, a 
teacher of a sitnple and yet somewhat mystical 
form of Christianity; and the poem is a quiet, 
simple, historical picture of times and manners 
little known, and of a faith and fidelity that de¬ 
serve, yet never have received, fame. 

Peter Bayne has in his various essays dis¬ 
played such marvelous aptitude for character¬ 
sketching that we expected to find in his Days 
of Jezebel (Gould and Lincoln) a rare insight 
into the historical characters in that most dra¬ 
matic period of the Jewish history. The book 
is in this respect a disappointment. It presents 
in the form of a drama a portion of the story of 
Jezebel’s life, but ends abruptly with the proph¬ 
ecy of her death. The Jezebel of the poem 
lacks the fierce and unwomanly wickedness 
which characterizes the Lady Macbeth of He¬ 
brew' history, and Scripture readers will hardly 
recognize iii the “fiery ruthlessness” of Elijah, 
in the scene on jMount Carmel, the features of 
the inspired prophet of God.—Dr. J. G. Hol¬ 
land’s Marble Prophecy (Scribner, Armstrong, 
and Co.) is almost an invective against the 
Church of Eome. Its biting sarcasm consorts 
not well w’ith the spirit of poetry, hardly w'ith 
the spirit of Christianity. It contains some pas¬ 
sages that are thought-provoking, and it is cer¬ 
tainly far from being stupid or inane. But nei¬ 
ther in the opening description of the festival of 
St. Peter’s Chair, where its spirit of contempt for 
the “brave pageant” is almost painful, nor in 
its subsequent meditation on the Laocoon, does 
it contain any of that depth or tenderness of 
feeling wdiicli one expects of a true poet in com¬ 
munion with such a present as that of modern 
Eome, and with such a past as that of the Eome 
that has perished. Some of the shorter poems 
in this volume are reall}’’ finer than the one 
wdiich gives the book its title.—There is some¬ 
thing intensely human—we know not how' else 
to characterize the indescribable spirit which we 
feel, but wdiich it is difficult to define or describe— 
in the poems of J. W. AVatson, w hose Outcast 
and Other Poems {T.B. Peterson and Co.) aw'ak- 
eu in the heart a genuine sympathy for the poor, 
the outcast, the suffering, and the abandoned. 
That appreciation of the universal heart-life that 
makes all the world kin, which gives a peculiar 
charm and power to the novels of Dickens, pei- 
vades these \ioems.— Songs from the Old Dram¬ 
atists (Hurd and Houghton) is a collection of 
lyrics from the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Shakspeare, and other early ])lay-writcrs. The 
collection will be esteemed chiefly by those who 
are fond of cultivating the old or comparing it 
with the new'. Most readers will vote modern 
poetry so much better that it is not worth wdiile 
to go back to that which is antique. The illus¬ 
trations w’onderfully preserve the effect ot India- 
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ink sketches, and the whole hook is, in paper, 
printing, and engraving, exceptionally beautiful. 
—Ill Home; or, the Unlost Paradise (A. I). E. 
Randolph and Co.) Ray Palmer has aimed, he 
tells us in his preface, “ to present such a picture 
of home as not only may be, but actually has 
been, substantially realized in instances almost 
without number.” It may be described as a 
poet’s endeavor to shield marriage and home 
from those who would loosen the one, and con¬ 
sequently undermine the other. It is, as befits 
its theme, a quiet and placid poem—a lake, not 
a stream—with much that is pleasant, but with 
no demonstration of power, and perhaps no real 
occasion for such demonstration, borne pas¬ 
sages, as the description of the New England 
home ill the opening book, are very happy, 
though we note occasionally a borrowed phrase 
from the stores of the poetry of the past. Such, 
for example, is the line, “They thread the wind¬ 
ing paths and seek the bower,” bowers being of 
very infrequent occurrence in the New England 
home, and the paths of the prosaic reality being 
for the most part straight.—We do not fully un¬ 
derstand why such a poem as Treasure Trove 
(J. R. Osgood and Co.) should be so full of illus¬ 
trations, and such a one as Gareth and Lynette 
should be so barren. The sketches of Mr. Ey tinge 
are very graphic, and some of them genuinely hu¬ 
morous. But the poem is not a work of a very 
high order; it is too tragic in its incidents to be 
a comedy, and too light and humorsome in its 
treatment to be a tragedy. Flaying alive, for 
instance, is not a fit topic for a jest, a fact of 
which, indeed, the poet himself secjgs to have a 
dim consciousness for a moment.—The house¬ 
hold edition of The Complete Poetical Works 
of J. G. Whittier (J. R. Osgood and Co.) puts 
within the reach of all American households the 
poems of one who is characteristically both an 
American and a household poet. Though the 
book is not a fine one, in the book-maker's 
sense, it is free from faults; the type is clear 
and plain, and sufficiently large to be readable, 
and the edition admirably fitted for the purpose 
of bringing these poems within the reach of 
meagre purses. 

EELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

J. R. Ford and Co. produce, in their uniform 
edition of Henry Ward Beecher’s Works, a 
new edition of his earliest book, Lectures to 
Young Men. Of these eleven lectures the first 
seven were originally delivered by Mr. Beecher 
in Indianapolis. They are of double value. 
They are of inestimable worth as warnings of 
danger to young men, and they are admirable 
pictures of society as it existed in the West 
twenty-five years ago. Morals have improved 
somewhat since then; and doubtless in these 
paintings the artist—for Mr. Beecher is an artist 
even where he does not mean to be—has used his 
imagination with consummate skill in portraying 
the reality. But it is the reality which he has 
portrayed. The picture is no whit darker than 
the original. In preparation for these lectures 
Mr. Beecher studied life, and possibly in their 
preparation formed those habits of life-study 
which liave made him the foremost preacher in 
America. With that wonderfnl dexterity in 
catching men, in which he is without a peer in 
the American })ulpit, lie secured an interview 


with one of the most noted gamblers in Indian¬ 
apolis, which was at that time a great gambling 
centre, and in his lecture on that vice he de¬ 
scribed not what a ministerial imagination might 
suppose to be the dangers, but what they actual¬ 
ly were, as told to him by one who knew every 
trick of the trade, and who had employed not a 
' few of them successfully in transferring spoils 
from the purses of his victims to his own purse. 
The contrast between the original seven lectures 
and the four subsequently added is very marked. 
The rhetoric of the earlier lectures is more or¬ 
nate and elaborate; it lacks the soberer judg¬ 
ment and more careful statement of later years ; 
but it has all the intense earnestness, all the 
yearning for men, all the hate of wrong and in¬ 
humanity, which throbs beneath all Mr. Beech¬ 
er’s preaching, because throbbing evermore in his 
great heart. There is no book a father or mother 
could better give their boy on his first starting 
out from home to city life or to college than this 
volume of lectures to young men. 

Those whose test of sermons is “soundness,” 
who expect a minister to be an intellectual and 
spiritual guide whom they may follow safely with 
unquestioning credence, will not have much hes¬ 
itation in condemning Thoughts for the Times 
(Holt and Williams), by Rev. II. R. Haiveis ; 
but those who desire a minister not to think for 
them, but to stimulate them to do their own 
thinking, will welcome this suggestive and in¬ 
tellectually stinudating volume, none the less 
because, whatever their theological philosoph}% 
they will find so much in it that provokes their 
dissent. It would be difficult to say to what 
school Mr. Ilaweis belongs, unless it be to the 
Indefinables, a large and increasing sect in mod¬ 
ern religious philosophy. We should be inclined 
from such a sentence as the following to class 
him among the rationalists: “In three words, 
rationalism means infinite Sincerity, infinite As¬ 
piration, and infinite Faith.” But elsewhere he 
recognizes, with a fullness that reminds one of 
the mystics of the Middle Ages, the doctrine of 
personal communion with God, and His ever¬ 
present and ever-living inspiration of those that 
trust in Him. While there are some sermons, as 
that ‘ ‘ On the Idea of God, ” which seem too meta¬ 
physical for popular discourses, and while their 
whole character is such that the intimation in one 
of his illustrations that camp-stools are necessary 
for the congregation is rather a surprise, yet, on 
the whole, they impress the reader as the earnest 
and sympathetic utterances of a man who is 
heartily sincere in his desire to get at the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but tlie truth, 
whose religious aspirations are none the less 
genuine because they exist in combination with 
a rare critical faculty, and who has a true love 
for his fellow-men, and a real and controlling 
desire to bring them into communion with God, 
and into a higher and holier life. 

The City of God and the Church-Makers^ by 
R. Abbey (Hurd and Houghton), is amenable 
to the criticism, that “what is new is not true, 
and what is true is not new.” The author, in 
his introductory address, sets forth twenty-four 
theses which he undertakes to explode as popu- 
I lar errors, and twenty-four others which he un- 
I dertakes to establish in their place. Some of 
i tlicse supposed errors have never been generally 
’ accepted in the Christian Church, though certain 
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loose and popular phraseology in theological ' 
^vriting may seem to indicate their acceptance. 
Such, for example, is the first thesis: ‘ ‘ There I 
are two separate and distinct systems of religion 
in Scripture, one in the Old Testament, and one 
in the New. ” On the other hand, Mr. Abbey 
will hardly succeed in pei’suading any intelligent 
reader that the mob which coerced Pilate into 
consenting to the crucifixion of Christ consisted 
of ‘‘ only a few persons, perhaps twenty or fifty.” 
The main part of his book is devoted to a trench¬ 
ant criticism of popular religious authors, and 
possesses very little general interest. Only about 
one hundred pages of the book are devoted to 
the advocacy of the author’s views in respect to 
the Church of Christ, which he regards as iden¬ 
tical with the Jewish Church, and a large por¬ 
tion of even this part of his treatise is practically 
devoted to a criticism of those from whom he 
reall}'' or in imagination differs.—The Revision of 
the English Versionof theNeiu Testament 
and Brothers) is a valuable and timely publication 
on an important topic, and one which interests 
the entire Christian Church. It consists of four 
distinct treatises. First, an introductory chap¬ 
ter by Dr. Philip Schaff, which gives a brief 
history of the present movement in this country 
and England for a revision of the Scripture, to¬ 
gether with a statement of the principles upon 
which it is conducted; second, a treatise of Dr. 
Lightfoot, of Cambridge, England, setting forth 
some of the errors in our present version, and dis¬ 
cussing the principles which should be applied in 
its revision ; third and fourth, two similar treat¬ 
ises by Archbishop Tkencii and Bishop Ellicott. 
Apart from the value of the information which 
the work contains respecting the revision now 
going on, it is of great critical value to eveiy 
student of the Scripture, who, whether it be re¬ 
vised for popular use or not, needs in his own 
use of it to* recognize its errors and imperfec¬ 
tions, and to know how to revise it for him¬ 
self 

The object of Mr. John E. Liefchild in The 
Higher Ministry of Nature (G. P. Putnam and 
Sons) is to show that nature has a higher minis¬ 
try to serve than that of the mere temporal and 
transient, and that in the light of this ministiy 
it appears that natural science aids rather than 
interferes with or is derogatory to true religion. 
His stylo is clear and sometimes eloquent, but 
not compact; and the book, while it will prove 
acceptable to religious readers, lacks that con¬ 
centration of thought and fullness of information 
which make the works of such thinkers as Spen¬ 
cer and Darwin so incomprehensible to many 
readers, and so peculiarly attractive to others.— 
The last volume of “Lange’s Commentaries,” 
The Psalms, by C. B. Moll, D.D., with Amer¬ 
ican additions (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.), 
possesses the character of the entire series, of 
which k is one of the most valuable volumes. 
It is elaborate, erudite, scholarly, but it is not al¬ 
ways clear, is often lacking in Anglo-Saxon com¬ 
mon-sense, and is too diffuse for-the scholar and 
too scholastic for the common reader. Yet the 
homiletical and practical notes are full of sug¬ 
gestions to the teacher, the preacher, and the 
devotional reader, and the exegetical notes are 
quite exhaustive, if one has time to study them. 
Harper and Brothers publish the second volume 
of Sermons by Ecv. T. De Witt Tali^iage. It is 


prefaced by a biographical sketch of the preacher, 
which is very brilliantly written, but is somewhat 
too eulogistic in tone. There are other preachers 
more profound in thought and more finished in 
style, but there are few or none who are more 
thoroughly in earnest, or who have greater power 
to compel the attention of the irreligious and 
unconcerned to the deepest religious truths. The 
book can not but do good, however the critics 
may condemn some seeming infelicities in style. 
—Dr. Bushnell’s last volume, Ser77ions on Liv¬ 
ing Subjects (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.), is 
one of living and life-imparting discourses. They 
are full of thought which is always suggest¬ 
ive, though not always sound; and are infused 
with a genuine feeling, though far from emotion¬ 
al. The style is generally forcible, despite some 
barbarisms which one does not expect to find 
outside the pages of Carlyle, and some involu¬ 
tions which are pardonable in the spoken ad¬ 
dress, but which the writer ought not to leave 
the reader to disentangle.—Every thing which 
Dr. Guthrie writes is characteristically readable. 
His Studies of Character from the Old Testa77ient 
(Robert Carter and Brothers) do not require 
much study on the part of the reader, but are the 
fruit of much study by the author, and are very 
suggestive, but rather to the imagination than to 
the reason. They embrace sixteen sketches, and 
range from Abraham to Jehu.—A somewhat 
similar book is Tales of the Warrior Judges, by 
J. R. Macduff, D.D. (Robert Carter and Broth¬ 
ers), a series of sketches of Ehud, Deborah, 
Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson, written with 
peculiar re%ence to boys, but constituting good 
Sabbath reading for older readers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

How and Where to Find The7i\, by Professor 
James Orton (Washington, Dustin, and Co.), is 
a practical text-book for. those who are engaged in 
practical mineralogy in any of its departments. 
It will slip easily into the pocket, and gives a 
series of very simple tests, such as require no 
laboratory, no knowledge of chemistry, no scien¬ 
tific apparatus, for determining the character of 
stones which, by their resemblance to diamonds, 
gold, silver, etc.*, often deceive the unwary. Na¬ 
ture is full of counterfeits, and this Jittle volume 
might well be termed nature’s counterfeit detect¬ 
or. It is strictly scientific in fact, but carefully 
avoids all scientific terminology, and by its sim¬ 
ple tests and clear language puts it in the power 
of an unscientific investigator to try the value of 
any mineral which claims his attention or awak¬ 
ens his hopes.—It may almost be said that there 
is no one in this country competent to criticise 
Professor Whitney’s volume of essays. Oriental 
and JJngxdstic Studies (Scribner, Armstrong, 
and Co.). He has no superior, probably no 
equal, in his department. His volume will be 
welcomed by all students of philology, not only 
in this country, but also in England, as the work 
of one who is at once cautious and fearless. He 
does not hesitate to apply a caustic but courteous 
criticism to some of Professor IMuller’s theories, 
and makes short and sharp work of the hypoth¬ 
esis which traces human language to a purely 
brute origin. But he is more than a critic of 
others, for there is not to be found any where 
else within our knowledge so clear, concise, and 
accurate an account of the sacred literature of 
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India!and the Zoroastian religion of Persia, and 
some, other kindred topics.—We have already 
given our readers some account of Taine’s work 
on lilnglish literature. We are glad to receive a 
Taine’s English Literature Condensed (Holt and 
Williams), because there are many, especially 
anaong the student classes in our schools and col¬ 
leges, who have not the time nor the opportunity 
to master the larger work, to whom this smaller 
volume will be not impracticable. The work of 
condensing, by Professor John Fiske, of Har¬ 
vard University, appears to have been well done, 
the words of the author as well as his ideas being 
in all cases retained. — Hints on Dress^^ by Ethel 
Ck Gale (G. P. Putnam and Sons), is really an 
admirable little treatise—sensible, practical, and 
giving details of information as to expenditure, 
as well as very wise and perfectly practicable 
advice as to habits and methods of dress. It is 
a real surprise to find so much that is useful 
crowded into so few pages.—Mr. F. G. De Fon¬ 
taine has prepared a curious book, but one that 
will be welcome to all lovers of the great English 
novelist, in his Cyclopedia of the Best Thoughts 
of Charles Dickens (E. J. Hale and Sons). The 
volume consists of extracts from Dickens’s works, 
classified topically and arranged alphabetically. 
It is really a dictionary of quotations, but from 
Charles Dickens only.—Lee and Shepard issue 
a “ student’s edition” of Bacons Essays, with 
Annotations hy Archbishop Whately, and with 
notes by Franklin Fiske Heard. We do 
not think that the ordinary reader will find the 


value of the work greatly enhanced by Mr. 
Heard’s notes, which appear to be largely pro¬ 
vided on the principle upon which questions are 
furnished in the ordinary Sabbath-school ques¬ 
tion books, or comments in a certain class of dif¬ 
fuse though pious Scripture annotations. We do 
not need, for example, to be told that doctors 
of the church” are “ teachers,” or that the phrase 
“ a jealous God” occurs in Exodus, or that “ di¬ 
vers” means different, all of which specimens we 
cull from a couple of pages opened at hazard. 
However, the translation of Bacon’s Latin quota¬ 
tions may be convenient to English readers, and 
the book is none the worse for such notes as are 
unnecessary, since they need not be read. As 
to the substance of the work, English literature 
contains nothing finer of its kind than Bacons 
Essays, and though Whately’s annotations suf¬ 
fer somewhat by comparison, seeming diffuse in 
contrast with his master’s concentrated wisdom, 
yet it is only by comparison, and these annota¬ 
tions contain some of the ablest thoughts of one 
who deservedly ranks as one of the most liberal 
and progressive, as well as one of the most able 
and cultured, thinkers in the English Church— 
one who combined Bacon’s respect for religion 
with his broadness of philosophic views, and 
because lacking his aphoristic style is therefore 
admirably fitted to explain it. The book is ex¬ 
ceedingly well prepared and printed, and it is 
every way to be commended as an excellent edi¬ 
tion of what will always hold a foremost place in 
English classics. 


Irimtilir txmxk 


POLARIZING ACTION OF TARTARIC ACID. 

N the extensive series of organic substances 
there are some that, as is well known, are en¬ 
dowed with the peculiar faculty of deflecting the 
plane of polarization of the luminous rays. This 
property was discovered by Biot, in 1815, in 
various liquids—among others, in spirits of tur¬ 
pentine—and the laws v/hich most of these sub¬ 
stances follow are, Jirst, the rotation produced 
by the liquids in the plane of polarization is pro¬ 
portional to the length of the path which the 
luminous rays must traverse in the liquid; sec- 
ond, in the mixture of substances endowed with 
the rotatory power with those that are inactive, 
and which exercise no chemical action upon the 
former, rotation is in proportion to the quantity 
of the active substance; third, when several 
liquid columns are superposed in the path of the 
luminous rays, the total rotation is equal to the 
algebraic sum of the rotations peculiar to each of 
them; fourth, the angle of rotation correspond¬ 
ing to the different simple colors is very nearly 
in the inverse ratio to the square of tlic length 
of the luminous rays. Tartaric acid does not 
follow the law of Biot, constituting a special ex¬ 
ception to the/ second and fourth law. This 
anomaly induced Krecke to take up the inquiry 
the result of which he has lately published. 

The special points that he desired to investi¬ 
gate were, W'hether the anomaly which tartaric 
acid exhibits at the ordinary temperature is seen 
also at a more elevated temperature; if the tar¬ 
trates present the same anomalies as free tartaric 


acid ; and if tartrates follow the law of simple 
relations. The results which he attained in the 
course of his inquiry he sums up as follows: 
For all the rays of the spectrum the specific 
rotatory power augments with the temperature, 
but in a quantity different for different solutions 
of the acid, and the peculiar irregularity pre¬ 
sented- by tartaric acid—namely, that the green 
ivys are displaced more than the yellow or the 
violet—disappears with the augmentation of the 
temperature. It decreases also in proportion to 
the increase of the quantity of water, as had al¬ 
ready been demonstrated by Biot. lie also in¬ 
forms us that the tartrates, as far as examined, 
follow the laws of Biot; that the molecular ro¬ 
tatory power is very nearly the same in all the 
normal tartrates and alkaloids, but considerably 
more in tartar-emetic; and that the molecular 
rotatory power of the tartrates is threefold that of 
tartaric acid, thus following the laws of simple 
relations. 

INFLUENCE OF A DIAMAGNETIC BODY ON 
THE ELECTRIC CURRENT. 

Professor Stephan has been engaged in investi¬ 
gating the phenomena exhibited when an electric 
current is opened or closed in the presence of a 
diamagnetic body, and has arrived at the follow¬ 
ing conclusions : First, the presence of a dia¬ 
magnetic body at the moment of closing the cir¬ 
cuit accelerates the ascending movement of the 
current, and the chemical action developed si¬ 
multaneously within the pile is less than when 
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the closing takes place in the absence of a dia¬ 
magnetic body. Second, the heat developed at 
the moment of opening the current by the sec¬ 
ondary current is less when the interruption 
takes place in the presence of a diamagnetic 
body. Third, when the current sets in motion a 
diamagnetic body, the action simultaneously sup¬ 
plied by the chemical force inside of the pile will 
be to the live force furnished by this body as two 
to one. This surplus of chemical action is mani¬ 
fested as soon as we open the current in the sec¬ 
ondary circuit, reinforced by the absence of a 
diamagnetic body. The contrary takes place 
every time that a body of this nature is moved 
in a direction opposite to that of the electro¬ 
dynamic forces. Fourth, the energy of the needle 
increases or diminishes according as it is re¬ 
moved or approximated to a diamagnetic body. 
If this body is set in motion by a needle it fur¬ 
nishes a sum of live force equivalent to the ac¬ 
tion of the live forces acting in the needle. 

EFFECT OF BATHING ON THE WEIGHT OF 
iTHE BODY. 

Drs. Jamin and De Lanres, in an account of 
some experiments made by them upon the loss 
of weight experienced by the human body in a 
bath, remark that, under ordinary conditions, a 
man of good constitution will consume about 
4000 grams of food in the course of a day, of 
which 1500 grams are excreted, while the re¬ 
maining 2500 grams are consumed in the course 
of twenty-four hours, either by the lungs or by 
the skin, being a loss of about 100 grams per 
hour. This loss, however, is not uniform, as it 
amounts to about 125 grams after dinner, di¬ 
minishing until the following morning, when it 
is only 80 grams between six and seven o’clock, 
and increasing again after breakfast. In ex¬ 
ercising under a hot sun it sometimes amounts 
to as much as 340 grams per hour. 

When the body is immersed in a bath there is a 
certain temperature at which the weight is main¬ 
tained unchanged, this, however, increasing when 
the temperature is lowered, and diminishing very 
rapidly as the water becomes more and more 
heated. Before taking the bath 30 grams may 
be lost by respiration, and GO by perspiration; 
but during the hour after it the conditions are 
different: a much less loss will take place, and 
sometimes none at all; indeed, occasionally there 
may be a slight increase of weight. As, how¬ 
ever, the quantity of water exhaled can not be 
less than before taking the bath—and, indeed, 
should be greater, in consequence of the humid¬ 
ity of the epidermis—the diminution or loss of 
weight, it is thought, can not but be the result 
of a single cause, namely, a diminution in the 
amount of carbonic acid expired. But these 
conclusions are not to be considered as estab¬ 
lished, and further investigations are to be made 
by the gentlemen named. 

IMPKOVING THE QUALITY OF POOR COAL. 

According to the Journal of Applied Sciences, 
the qualities of the best anthracite or cannel 
coal may be given to poor tertiary coals by soak¬ 
ing them in a mixture of naphtha and bitumen, 
A similar treatment of peat, by means of the 
residuum of kerosene refineries, has lately been 
adopted in the United States, as furnishing a 
fuel fill- superior in heating power, in freedom 


from foreign substances, and in availability to 
the best qualities of true coal. \ 

CARBONIC ACID IN SEA-WATER. 

Oscar Jacobsen, of Kiel, has made a commu¬ 
nication to Nature in reference to the carbonic 
acid in sea-water, the determination of the 
amount of this gas being considered a matter 
of much importance in deep-sea researches. lie 
states that the complete expulsion of oxygen 
and nitrogen from sea-water presents no difficul¬ 
ty, the comparative proportion of the two gases 
not being sensibly different in the first and last 
portions of the gas expelled. Carbonic acid is 
only partially driven off by boiling the sea-water 
for hours in a vacuum, and the proportion of 
acid found in the expelled gas justifies no con¬ 
clusion as to the amount in the water. The por¬ 
tions of the sea-water gas first displaced are al¬ 
most entirely free from carbonic acid, the later 
being richer. 

The complete expulsion of carbonic acid from 
sea-water is attained by its distillation in a cur¬ 
rent of air free from carbonic acid; but even 
under this operation it is detached so slowly 
that only after the evaporation of a considerable 
amount of water does the carbonate of lime be¬ 
gin to separate. The distillation must be con¬ 
tinued until only one-fourth of the original quan¬ 
tity of water remains. The fact, therefore, that 
carbonic acid is present in sea-water not as a 
dissolved gas in the same sense as oxygen and 
hydrogen but in a peculiar condition of combi¬ 
nation, Mr. Jacobsen considers of great impor¬ 
tance, not only as respects animal and vegetable 
life, but also in reference to the geological rela¬ 
tions of the sea. He is now prosecuting an in¬ 
quiry as to which of the constituents of sea-water 
is due its power of close combination with car¬ 
bonic acid, and what is the proportion of this acid 
to the salt. 

GLACIAL PERIOD OF THE NORTHERN 
HEMISPHERE. 

]\Ir. James Geikie has lately published an elab¬ 
orate article upon the successive changes of cli¬ 
mate experienced in Great Britain, especially 
during the glacial epoch; and among some of 
the more general conclusions at which he has 
arrived are the following: 

1. That at some distant period (according to 
Mr. Croll’s calculations, upward of 200,000 years 
ago), owing to the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit 
being at a high value, and the winter of our hem¬ 
isphere happening to fall in aphelion, a climate 
of intense severity covered Scotland, Ireland, and 
the major portion of England with a massive sheet 
of snow and ice. At the same time similar con¬ 
ditions characterized the mountainous and north¬ 
ern regions of Europe and America. 

2. That one result of this glacial action was 
the erosion of rock-basins. 

3. That intense glacial conditions were inter¬ 
rupted by intervening periods characterized by 
mild and even genial climates, the changes of 
climate being directly due to the precession of 
the equinoxes, which during a period of extreme 
eccentricity would gradually cause the ice cap to 
shift from one pole to the other. 

4. That these interglacial climates are repre¬ 
sented in Scotland by stratified deposits interca¬ 
lated with the till, and containing, in places, 
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mammalian and vegetable remains; in England 
by beds in the boulder clay, and by some por¬ 
tions of the valley gravels and cave deposits, 
with paleolithic implements and bones of the 
extinct mammalia; on the Continent by similar 
deposits ; in America by layers of peat, with 
buried trees and extinct mammalia. 

5. That the climate of the earlier cold periods 
was more severe than in subsequent glacial pe¬ 
riods of the same great cycle. 

G. That when submergence, in consequence of 
subsidence of the land, was approaching its limits 
in the northern latitudes of Europe, a change of 
climate gradually supervened, and icebergs and 
ice-rafts set sail from the frozen islets that rep¬ 
resented Scandinavia and Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land. 

In connection with the glaciation of the north¬ 
ern hemisphere, Mr. Geikie recognizes i\. Pre-gla¬ 
cial Period^ a Glacial Epoch, and a Post-glacial 
Period, followed directly by the Recent Period. 
The Pre-glacial Period is represented in England 
by the Norwich Crag, and is characterized by re¬ 
mains of the elephant and mastodon; but Mr. 
Geikie finds no evidence of the existence of man, 
as shown by the discovery of stone implements. 
The Glacial Epoch is divided into the Great Cy¬ 
cle of Glacial and Inter-glacial Periods, a Last 
Inter-glacial Period, and a Last Glacial Period. 
The first-mentioned is characterized in Europe 
generally by the occurrence of traces of man in 
the form of paleolithic implements and of re¬ 
mains of arctic and southern mammals. 

In the second, or Last Inter-glacial Period, 
there are also river gravels and cave deposits, 
paleolithic implements, and extinct mammalia, 
or species no longer indigenous to Europe. 
These include the Eleplias antiquus, the rhinoc¬ 
eros, etc. 

In the Last Glacial Period we have also river 
and cave deposits, with arctic mammals—the 
arctic mammoth, the Siberian rhinoceros—and 
paleolithic implements. The Post-glacial Pe¬ 
riod is marked by the existence of raised beach¬ 
es, river and cave deposits, neolithic implements, 
and the passage from the stone to the bronze and 
iron periods; and in Denmark by the occurrence 
of peat, and buried trees, and kjokkenmoddings. 
The series is closed by the Recent Period, with 
its well-known characteristics. 

DEFECTS OF VISION IN THE YOUNG. 

Dr. Liebreich, the eminent ophthalmic sur¬ 
geon connected with St. Thomas’s Hospital, Lon¬ 
don, has lately written an article in regard to 
school life in its influence on sight, and attributes 
many of the permanent defects of vision from 
which educated people suffer to the physical con¬ 
ditions of the school-rooms in which "they were 
taught. The more important changes in the 
functions of sight developed under these circum¬ 
stances, according to the author, are three in 
number—namely, decrease of the range of vis¬ 
ion, decrease of the acuteness of vision, and de¬ 
crease of the endurance of vision. Decrease of 
the range, or short-sightedness, he remarks, is 
developed almost exclusively during school life, 
rarely afterward, and very rarely before. It may 
be true that short-sightedness is often hereditary, 
but this condition is suspended, and in most cases 
would not probably be developed but for the tend¬ 
encies of school life. The effect of short-sight¬ 


edness is to injure the general health by inducing 
the habit of stooping for the purpose of more 
readily seeing objects, and this result of the de¬ 
fect, in a national point of view, is to be consid¬ 
ered a serious evil. 

The decrease in the acuteness of vision is gen¬ 
erally the result of a positive disease of the eye, 
which may be exceptionally induced at school; 
while the decrease of endurance arises principal¬ 
ly from two causes: the first, a congenital condi¬ 
tion, which can be corrected by convex glasses, 
and can not, therefore, be the product of school 
life; the second, a disturbance in the harmoni¬ 
ous action of the muscles of the eye, a defect 
difficult to cure, generally caused by unsuitable 
arrangements for work. All these three anom¬ 
alies in vision may arise from the same circum¬ 
stances—namely, insufficient or ill-arranged 
light, or a wrong position during work, the 
former obliging us to lessen the distance between 
the eye and the book while reading or writing, 
and the same being required if the desks or seats 
are not in the right position, or of the right 
shape and size. 

If the muscles of the eye are not strong enough 
to resist such tension for any length of time, one 
of the eyes is left to itself, and while one eye is 
being directed on the object, the other deviates 
outwardly, receives false images, and its vision 
becomes indistinct— amblyopic. Or perhaps the 
muscles resist these difficulties for a time, be¬ 
come weary, and thus is produced the diminu¬ 
tion of endurance. 

To prevent these evils the light of the school¬ 
room should be sufficiently strong, and should 
fall on the table from the left-hand side, and, 
as far as possible, from above. The children 
should be obliged to sit straight, and not have 
the book raised nearer the eye than ten inches. 
In addition to this, the book should be raised 
twenty degrees for writing, and forty degrees for 
reading. Dr. Liebreich thinks that in very few 
schools are the conditions here stated complied 
with. He remarks that the proper light is most 
easily obtained if the class-room is of an oblong 
shape, the windows being in one pf the long 
sides, and the tables arranged parallel to the 
short walls, so that the light falls from the left 
side. The desk of the master should be near 
the short wall toward which the scholars look. 

This simple and practical arrangement, which 
in some places is a matter of course, is in En¬ 
gland almost exceptional. Light coming from 
the right hand, according to Dr. Liebreich, is 
not so good os that from the left, because the 
shadow falls upon the part of the paper to 
which we are looking. Light from behind is 
still worse, because the head and upper part of 
the body throw a shadow upon the book; but 
the light that comes from the front, and falls on 
the face, is by far the worst of all. 

A similar principle should be adopted in re¬ 
gard to the use of artificial light. Naked gas 
jets Dr. Liebreich considers to be injurious be¬ 
cause of their unsteadiness, and he recommends 
that glass cylinders be used with them; and 
reflectors are still better. Ground-glass globes 
ought not to be used. These are useful for the or¬ 
dinary lighting-up of a room, as they diffuse the 
light more equally throughout all parts, but for 
that very reason they give an indistinct light for 
work, and, if they are opposite the eye, are daz- 
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zling and injurious. Ground glass, for the same 
reason, is objectionable for lighting rooms, and 
should only be used for sky-lights or the upjDer 
portion of windows. 

The arrangement of seats in drawing schools 
should differ from that in ordinary class-rooms 
by having a diagonal arrangement; or if the 
room be long and very narrow, and the pupils 
only draw from copies, while the light comes 
from the top, it will be best to turn the back to 
the light. 

ALLEN ON THE BIRDS OF KANSAS, ETC. 

Mr. J. A. Allen, of the Museum of Compara¬ 
tive Zoology at Cambridge, has lately published 
“ Notes of an Ornithological Reconnaissance of 
portions of Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Utah,” forming No. 6 of the third volume of 
the Bulletin of the Museum. This, like the 
preceding memoir on the “Birds of Florida,” 
is a very important addition to the philosophy 
of American zoology, giving, in addition to the 
facts observed, many important generalizations 
as to the climatic and other influences which 
tend to modify the forms, colors, and notes of 
birds. 

According to Mr. Allen, in the woodlands of 
Eastern Kansas there is a decided general tend¬ 
ency to a greater intensity of color than at the 
northward. The males of the common indigo- 
bird are more than ordinarily lustrous, and the 
females also have a decided tinge of blue, which 
is not the case in the Eastern States ; while in 
Middle Kansas the light band on the wing of the 
Baltimore oriole becomes either pure white, or 
‘ scarcely tinged with a pale yellowish color. In 
the plains proper the faded aspect of the birds 
generally struck his attention, especially of spe¬ 
cies that range across the continent. This ab¬ 
straction of a dusky or melanistic shade of the 
birds tends to bring out the pattern much more 
distinctly, as seen in the representatives in that 
region of the night-hawk, the meadow-lark, etc. 

Most of the species of this region, heretofore 
supposed to be distinct, Mr. Allen considers as 
simple races of forms found in the Atlantic 
States. The difference in color between the Pa¬ 
cific forms of the arid and the comparatively moist 
regions is greater toward the end of the breeding 
season, or just before the autumnal moult, than 
afterward, or in spring specimens, showing the 
more unmistakably the direct influence of the in¬ 
tensely heated dry winds and strongly reflected 
light upon the color of birds in semi-desert re¬ 
gions. 

Another generalization referred to by Mr. Al¬ 
len is that birds exhibit a greater tendency to 
the enlargement of the bill to the southward, 
along the Pacific slope of the continent, just as 
there is, to perhaps a less extent, in the Atlantic 
region. As regards color, there is a narrow belt 
extending from the valley of the Columbia River 
northward along the Pacific coast, where the an¬ 
nual rain-fall is nearly double that of any other 
portion of the continent, and in which the birds 
not only exhibit the brighter colors of the region 
east of the great plains, but frequently take on 
a peculiar deep plumbeous, or dusky brown, ac¬ 
companied by a partial obsolescence of spots and 
streaks, especially in the Fringillidce.. 

Mr. Allen takes strong ground against the idea 
of hvbridity in birds, by which it has been at¬ 


tempted to explain the occurrence of interme¬ 
diate forms, linking the so-called species of the 
different provinces of North America along or 
near their supposed line of separation. These 
hybrids, according to some authors, Mr. Allen 
considers to be expressions of the same law of 
variation which established the primary races; 
and he suggests that, in passing from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, the forms will be comparatively 
uniform as long as the physical conditions re¬ 
main constant, while as these conditions change 
more or less abruptly the effect upon the birds 
will be more or less strongly marked. 

The observ\ations of Mr. Allen establish the 
occurrence of numerous eastern species at points 
several hundred miles to the westAvard, and of 
Avestern species considerably to the eastAvard of lo¬ 
calities hitherto assigned them. Northern species 
Avere also met Avith at points considerably farther 
south than their previously knoAvn range, having 
been found breeding above the timber line in Mid¬ 
dle Colorado. The imaginary boundary of the 
eastern and Avestern species, as existing along the 
100th meridian, heretofore suggested, Mr. Allen 
is therefore inclined to remove, and to look to 
the extension of forests and plains, as Avell as of 
Avoeded river-bottoms, as determining the limits 
of the range of the birds. In consequence of 
the great irregularity of the surface, the fliunm 
of the middle and Avestern portion of the conti¬ 
nent have A'cry irregular and broken areas, the 
more southern, Avhile occupying the loAver table¬ 
lands, extending also up into the loAver mount¬ 
ain valleys to a limit varying Avith the latitude 
and the peculiar local condition of the valleys 
themselves. Above this basal zone are several 
other zones, Avhich are continuous for consider¬ 
able distances along the main chains, but also 
embrace distinct insular patches in the more iso¬ 
lated groups of mountaihs. The higher zones 
are still less regular in their continuity and in 
their respective areas, the highest having an arc¬ 
tic character, and occupying only the partially 
snoAv-covered summits that rise above the limit 
of tree groAvth. 

FILARIA IN THE BRAIN OF THE WATER- 
TURKEY. 

In the course of some explorations in Florida 
several years ago Professor Wyman ascertained 
that in a large percentage of cases the brain of the 
Florida Avater-turkey anhinga) contained 

numerous specimens of a Filaria (F. anhingee) 
in the space between the cerebral lobes and the 
cerebellum. The professor demonstrated the 
fact that these Avorms are viviparous, their ovi¬ 
ducts containing eggs in all stages of develop¬ 
ment, from the egg just formed to the mature 
embryo. In the loAver portion of the oviduct 
the eggs Avere hatched and ready for exclusion. 

A more recent investigation has shoAvn the 
professor the existence of both sexes of the Fi¬ 
laria in some specimens of the Plotus, Avhile tAvo 
contained female Avorms only. Where both sex¬ 
es were present the eggs Avere found in A\arious 
stages of development; in the others, Avhere fe¬ 
males only occurred, the oviducts were equally 
full of eggs, but there Avere no signs of impreg¬ 
nation, and no deA’elopmental changes.^ From 
these facts it seems almost certain that impreg¬ 
nation, with the Filaria, takes place in the head 
of the bird, and that unless both sexes are pres- 
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ent the brood fails. It is also inferred, on the 
supposition that the worms are migratory, that it 
is in the head of the anhinga that the sexual or¬ 
gans are developed, the young arriving there in 
an immature state. Every effort to find traces 
of this worm in other parts of the body, or even 
of the brain, failed entirely. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF VIRUS. 

Professor Chauveau has lately published an 
elaborate memoir upon the general physiology 
of virus, and sums up his inquiries with the fol¬ 
lowing propositions : Firsts healthy or non-putrid 
pus has the power of producing inflammation in 
any conjunctive tissue with which it is brought 
in contact; second^ this power belongs exclu¬ 
sively to the solid particles held in suspension in 
the serum, the latter, at least, not containing mor¬ 
bific elements of positive activity ; third, the in¬ 
flammation produced in the conjunctive tissue 
by these solid particles is not the result of me¬ 
chanical irritation, but is brought about by means 
of a specially irritating power inherent in them ; 
fourth, the activity of this property depends 
upon the intensity of the inflammatory process 
which has produced the matter experimented 
upon—very intense or moderately acute, with 
corresponding phlegmons, it becomes very weak, 
or almost nothing, in chronic phlegmons; ffth, 
the morbific action of the pus appears to be in¬ 
fluenced by its age, that recently formed being 
more potent than that which is older. 

The professor also remarks that it may be 
considered as well established that a putrid pus 
which produces mortal or gangrenous ulcers 
when brought in contact with tissue, becomes 
inert when freed, by filtering, of its solid parti¬ 
cles. 

REPORT ON ENCKE'S COMET. 

The Washington Observatory has lately pub¬ 
lished a report, by Professors Hall and Harkness, 
of observations on Encke’s comet during its re¬ 
cent return. It was first seen at Washington on 
the 11th of October last, and continued to be ob¬ 
served on favorable nights until the 7th of De¬ 
cember. The observations on the movements 
and relations of the comet are detailed by Pro¬ 
fessor Hall, while the spectroscopic investiga¬ 
tions were conducted by Professor Harkness. 
The results of the latter are summed up in the 
following propositions: 

1. Encke’s comet gives a carbon spectrum. 

2. From November 18 to December 2 the 
wave length of the brightest part of the second 
band of the comet’s spectrum was continually in¬ 
creasing. 

3. No polarization was detected in the light 
of the comet. 

4. The mass of Encke’s comet is certainly not 
less than that of an asteroid. 

5. The density of the supposed resisting medi¬ 
um in space, as computed from the observed re¬ 
tardation of Encke’s comet, is such that it would 
support a column of mercury somewhere between 
ilflV iufifu ”'^ch high. 

G. There is some probability that the electric 
currents which give rise to auroras are propa¬ 
gated in a medium which pervades all space, 
and that the spectrum of the aurora is in reali¬ 
ty the spectrum of that medium. | 

7. It is not improbable that the tails of all ^ 
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large comets will be found to give spectra simi¬ 
lar to that of the aurora, although additional 
lines may be present. 

SPAWNING OF THE STERLET. 

According to Professor Owsjannikow, the ster¬ 
let spawns in the Volga early in May, on rocky 
bottoms, the temperature of tHe water being at 
54.5° F. The eggs are readily fecundated by 
the artificial method. After they have been in 
the water a few minutes they adhere to any ob¬ 
ject which they touch. The development of the 
embryo can be observed in progress at the end 
of one hour. On the seventh day they hatch. 
At first the young fish are about one-quarter of 
an inch long. At the age of ten weeks they are 
nearly two inches long. They feed on larvte of 
insects, taking them from the bottom. Both in 
the egg, and when newly hatched, the sterlet 
has been taken a five days’ journey from the 
Volga to Western Russia, and in 1870 a lot of 
eggs was carried to England to stock the river 
Leith. This species, like many other of the stur¬ 
geons, passes its whole life in fresh-water. 

USE OF THE BILL OF THE HUIA BIRD. 

A puzzling fact in natural history has been the 
difference in the shape of the bill of the male 
and female of a certain New Zealand bird, called 
the huia (Jleteralocha acutirostris), which in the 
former sex is lengthened and much curved, 
while in the latter it is nearly straight. Mr. 
Bidler, however, in a recen't work upon. New 
Zealand ornithology, remarks that the two sexes 
work together in extracting grubs from rotten 
wood, the bill of the male being adapted for at¬ 
tacking the more decayed portions of the wood, 
chisehng out the prey after the manner of some 
woodpeckers, while the female probes with her 
long pliant bill the other cells, where the hard¬ 
ness of the surrounding parts resists the chisel of 
her mate. Mr. Buller has sometimes observed 
the male remove the decayed portion witliout be¬ 
ing able to reach the grub, when the female 
would at once come to his aid and accomplish 
with her slender bill what he had failed to do. 
He noticed, however, that the female always ap¬ 
propriated to her own use the morsels thus ob¬ 
tained 1 

ON ALCOHOLIC FERMENTATION. 

An exhaustive essay upon alcoholic fermenta¬ 
tion, by Professor Dumas, in an August number 
of the Comptes Rendus, is summarized by the 
London Chemical Neivs as follows : No chemic¬ 
al movement excited in a saccharine liquor can 
convert sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid. 
The simple fermentation of a saccharine liquor 
and yeast may be regulated like any other chem¬ 
ical reaction. The duration of the fermenta¬ 
tion is exactly proportionate to the quantity of 
sugar contained in the liquid. Fermentation 
proceeds more slowly in the dark, and in vacuo. 
No oxidation takes place during the fermenta¬ 
tion. Neutral gases do not modify the fermen¬ 
tation, inducing action of yeast. Sulphur is 
converted into sulphureted hydrogen by the fer¬ 
mentation. Acids, bases, and salts can exercise 
an accelerating or retarding, disturbing or de¬ 
structive, action on fennentation; but the accel¬ 
erating action is more rarely observed. Very 
dilute acids do not affect fermentation, but acids 
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ill larger quantity completely destroy it. The 
same applies to alkalies. Carbonated alkalies 
only impede fermentation when they are present 
in, or added to, the fermenting liquid in large 
quantity. Earthy carbonates do not interfere 
with fermentation. Neutral salts of potassa and 
of some other bases exert no influence upon the 
process. Silicate of potassa, borate of soda, 
soap, sulphites, hyposulphites, neutral tartrate 
of potassa, and acetate of potassa may be ap¬ 
plied for the physiological analysis of ferment, 
and for studying its mode of action. 

EFFECTS OF A SUPEROXYGENATED 
ATMOSPHERE ON ANIMALS. 

In a communication, by Birt, upon the result 
of certain experiments upon animals kept in a 
superoxygenated atmosphere, it is stated that 
birds succumb whenever the proportion of car¬ 
bonic acid generated amounts to^ twenty-five per 
cent., while dogs require thirty-live per cent, for 
a similar fatal result. It would appear that, in 
an atmosphere of this kind, it is not so much the 
carbonic acid contained in the blood, as that 
which accumulates in the tissues, which causes 
death. When the tissues are treated first by po¬ 
tassa, and then by sulphuric acid, it is shown 
that the accumulation is considerable in the liver 
and kidneys, but most in the brain. Carbonic 
acid abounds in the intestines, and also in the 
urine and the blood. 


FAYRER ON POISONOUS SERPENTS OF INHLV. 

An extremely important work from the pen 
of Dr. Eayrer, upon the poisonous serpents of 
India, has' lately been published, embracing an 
account of all the species that are known to pos¬ 
sess venomous characteristics. Dr. layrer has 
been well known by the publication of numerous 
experiments tending to show that the ammonia 
injection process of Dr. Halford, of Australia, 
is not the certain remedy for snake bite that has 
been claimed, and, indeed, that with seipents in 
India it has little effect. These experiments 
have been made by injecting the ammonia iin- 
mediatelv after the bite of a cobra, by mixing 
the ammonia with the cobra poison at once, or 
by administering the ammonia by the mouth, 
and by subcutaneous injection, with the same 
result in all—death. The experiments of Dr. 
Eayrer show the importance of a prompt appli¬ 
cation of a tight ligature to the limb, above the 
bite, after which excision and the actual cauteiy 
are to be used. In the case of the finger or toe 
being bitten, amputation should be performed 
immediately at the next joint. A fowl bitten 
on two occasions by cobras had amputation ot 
the wing performed each time, and survived. ^ 
Carbonate of ammonia or spirits of ammmiia 
may be given, but with no more effect than 
spirits and water. Treatment, to be efficacious, 
must prevent the entrance of the poison. \\ hen 
the virus is once in the blood no known agent 
is capable of neutralizing it. Dr. Eayrer found 
that snakes have a great repugnance to carbolic 
acid, which acts as a sudden and hital poison to 
them; for which reason carbolic acid is recom¬ 
mended for regions infested with poisonous ser¬ 
pents, as one of the best methods of preventing 
their entrance into buildings and outhouses. 

The most poisonous snakes appear to possess 
a perfect immunity from the poison of their own 


species, and a considerable immunity from that 
of other kinds. Indeed, the result of most of 
the experiments was to show that the cobra and 
some other serpents were unable to poison them¬ 
selves or each otlier. The rapidity of the action 
of the poison seems to be in proportion to the 
warmth of the blood, birds dying very quickly; 
but the power of resistance, although generally 
in proportion to the size of the animal, is not 
invariably so, as a cat will resist poison almost 
as long as a dog of three or four times the size. 
Cold-blooded animals, as fish and non-venomous 
snakes, and invertebrates generally, are sure to 
die if bitten. In poison by the colubrine snakes 
the blood coagulates firmly, but in death by the 
viperine, according to Dr. Eayrer, it remains 
permanently fluid. 

THE RINGS OF SATURN. 

The rings of Saturn have always been an 
enigma to astronomers. La Place showed that 
if they were solid, and of the same thickness 
throughout, they would soon fall down on the 
planet and be destroyed. He therefore sup¬ 
posed them of irregular density. Not many 
years ago Professor Peirce found that the same 
catastrophe would occur even in this case, and 
he and Bond have concluded that they are fluid. 
It soon became doubtful whether a fluid ring 
would be any more stable, and Professor Peirce 
hence conceived the idea that it was held up by 
the attractions of the satellites. Mr. Him, a 
French physicist, has lately presented a paper 
to the French Academy, in which he maintains 
that the ring is neither solid nor fluid, but is a 
swarm of small particles, which looks solid owing 
to the great distance at which we see it. The 
idea is not new, as it was developed mathemat¬ 
ically more than ten years ago by Mr. J. C. 
Maxwell, of England; but Mr. Him adduces 
some new arguments to its support. One of 
these is that when the ring is seen on its dark 
side, which is presented to us on very rare occa¬ 
sions, it does not seem absolutely black, a little 
light shining through. 


SULPHOHYDRATE OF CHLORAL. 

The sulphohydrate of chloral is a newly dis¬ 
covered substance, the chemical and physiolog¬ 
ical properties of which have been discussed by 
Mr Byasson. It is prepared by submitting an¬ 
hydrous chloral to a current of dry sulphureted 
hydrogen, various precautions being taken to 
render the experiment successful. The sulphide 
body, after being purified, is white, of a disagree¬ 
able taste, and of a peculiar odor, somewhat 
similar to that of chloral-hydrate. It crystal¬ 
lizes in right prisms, and readily evaporates, like 
camphor, its vapors blackening moistened paper 
impregnated with a soluble salt of lead. As this 
substance is decomposed by water, and alcohol 
containing any per cent, of water, its adminis¬ 
tration presents considerable difficulties. Rab¬ 
bits treated by subcutaneous injection with 
quantities dissolved in ether, in moderate doses, 
exhibited an appreciable diminution of temper¬ 
ature, a relaxation of the muscles, with quiet 
slumber lasting for about two hours, no notable 
diminution of sensibility, and a slight accelera¬ 
tion of the beating of the heart, after the sluni- 
ber the animal returning to its normal coiicli- 
1 tion. 
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UNITED STATES. 

POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

O UR Record is closed on the 2Gtli of De¬ 
cember.—The closing session of tlie Forty- 
second Congress was opened December 2. Rass- 
ing over the distinctively historical matter of 
the President’s Message, we confine ourselves 
to its suggestions. Alluding to the Internation¬ 
al Statistical Congress, held last year at St. Pe¬ 
tersburg, the President submits thft propriety of 
inviting this Congress to hold its next meeting 
in the United States, in connection with the cen¬ 
tennial celebration of 1876. An appropriation 
is recommended for the proper representation of 
the United States at the Vienna Exposition of 
1873. “The tendency of these expositions is 
in the direction of advanced civilization and of 
the elevation of industry and labor, and of the 
increase of human happiness, as well as of great¬ 
er intercourse and good-will between nations. 
As this exposition is to be the first which will 
have been held in Eastern Europe, it is believed 
that American inventors and manuhicturers will 
be ready to avail themselves of the opportunity 
for the presentation of their productions, if en¬ 
couraged by proper aid and protection. ” 

An appropriation is recommended for the re¬ 
lief of such of our citizens in foreign countries as, 
through accident or otherwise, may be in distress 
and in need of pecuniary aid. It is recommended 
that there be no further legislation at present for 
the reduction of taxation. The President’s sug¬ 
gestion as to cheaper transportation is so im¬ 
portant that w’e quote that part of his Message 
relating thereto: 

“The attention of Congress will be called during its 
present session to various enterprises for the more cer¬ 
tain and cheaper transportation of the constantly in¬ 
creasing surplus of the Western and Southern prod¬ 
ucts to the Atlantic sea-board. The suliject is one that 
will force itself upon the legislative branch of the gov¬ 
ernment sooner or later, and I suggest, therefore, that 
immediate steps be taken to gain all available informa¬ 
tion to insure equable and just legislation. A route to 
connect the Mississippi Valley with the Atlantic at 
Charleston, South Carolina, and Savannah, Georgia, by 
water by the way of the Ohio and Tennessee rivers, and 
canals and slack-water navigation to the Savannah 
and Ocmulgee rivers, has been surveyed, and report 
made by an accomplished engineer officer of the army. 
New routes will be proposed for the consideration of 
Congress, namely, by an extension of the Kanawha and 
James Kiver Canal to the Ohio, and by extension of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. I am not prepared 
to recommend government aid to these or other enter¬ 
prises until it is clearly shown that they are not only 
of national interest, but that when completed they will 
be of a value commensurate with their cost. That 
production increases more rapidly than the means of 
transportation in our country has been demonstrated 
by past experience; that the unprecedented growth 
in population and products of the whole country 
will require additional facilities and cheaper ones for 
the more bulky articles of commerce to reach tide¬ 
water and a market in the near future is equally 
demonstrable. I would therefore suggest either a 
committee or commission to be authorized to con¬ 
sider the whole question, and report to Congress at 
some future day, for its better guidance in legislating 
on this important subject. The railroads of the coun¬ 
try have been rapidly extended during the last few 
years to meet the growing demands of producers, and 
reflect much credit upon the capitalists and managers 
engaged in their construction. In addition to these, 
a project to facilitate commerce by the building of a 
ship-canal around Niagara Falls on the United States 
side, which has been agitated for many years, will no 


doubt be called to your attention at this session. Look¬ 
ing to the great future growth of the country and the 
increasing demands of commerce, it might be well, 
while on this subject, not only to have examined and 
reported upon the various practicable routes for con¬ 
necting the Mississippi with tide-water on the Atlan¬ 
tic, but the feasibility of an almost continuous land¬ 
locked navigation from Maine to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Such a route along our coast would be of great value 
at all times, and of inestimable value in case of a for¬ 
eign war. Nature has provided the greater part of this 
route, and the obstacles to be overcome are easily 
within the skill of the engineer. I have not alluded to 
this subject with the view of having any further ex¬ 
penditure of public money at this time than may be 
necessary to procure and place the necessary informa¬ 
tion before Congress in an authentic form, to enable it 
hereafter, if deemed practicable and worthy, to legis¬ 
late on the subject without delay.” 

The Message contains the following recom¬ 
mendation in regard to commerce with South 
America; 

“ If the expediency of extending the aid of govern¬ 
ment to lines of steamers which hitherto have not re¬ 
ceived it should be deemed worthy of the considera¬ 
tion of Congress, political and commercial objects 
make it advisable to bestow such aid on a line under 
our flag between Panama and the Western South 
American ports. By this means much trade now di¬ 
verted to other countries might be brought to us, to 
the mutual advantage of this country and those lying 
in that quarter of the continent of America. The re¬ 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury will show an 
alarming falling off in the carrying trade for the last 
ten or twelve years, or even for the past year. I do 
not believe that public treasure can be better expend¬ 
ed in the interest of the whole people than in trying 
to recover this trade. An expenditure of $6,000,000 
per annum for the next five years, if it would restore 
to ns our proportion of the carryi^ trade of the world, 
would be profitably expended. The price of labor in 
Europe has so much enhanced within the last few 
years that the cost of building and operating ocean 
steamers in the United States is not much greater than 
in Europe, and I believe the time has arrived for Con¬ 
gress to take this subject into serious consideration.” 

As a complement of the existing Indian pol¬ 
icy, the attention of Congress is directed to the 
importance of converting the so-called Indian 
Territory south of Kansas into a home for the 
Indians, and of erecting therein a Territorial 
form of government. A careful revision of the 
laws of Utah Territory is recommended, also 
legislation to secure the abolition of polygamy. 

The Message concludes with the following 
statement of the President’s views on civil serv¬ 
ice reform: 

“ An earnest desire has been felt to correct abuses 
which have grown up in the civil service of the coun¬ 
try through the defective method of making appoint¬ 
ments to office. Heretofore Federal offices have been 
regarded too much as the reward of political service. 
Under authority of Congress rules have been estab¬ 
lished to regulate the tenure of office and the mode of 
appointments. It can not be expected that any sys¬ 
tem of rules can be entirely effective and prove a per¬ 
fect remedy for the existing evils until they have been 
thoroughly tested by practice and amended according 
to the requirements of the service. During my term 
of office it shall be my best endeavor to so apply the 
rules as to secure the greatest possible reform in the 
civil serrice of the government, and it will require the 
direct action of Congress to render the enforcement of 
the system binding upon my successors; and I hope 
that the experience of the past year, together with ap¬ 
propriate legislation by Congress, may reach a satis¬ 
factory solution of this question and secure to the 
public service for all time a practical method of ob¬ 
taining faithful and efficient officers and employ6s.” 

The department reports accompanying the 
Message contain much valuable information. 
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The following exhibit is made of the state of 
the Treasiiiy. 

The moneys received and conveyed into the 
Treasury during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1872, were: 


From customs.$216,370,286 77 

jTom sales of public lands.. 2,57.'5,714 19 

From internal revenue. 130,642,177 72 

From the tax on national bank circula¬ 
tion, etc. 6,523,396 89 

From Pacific Railway companies. 749,861 87 

From customs fines, etc. 1,136,442 34 

From fees—consular, patent, land, etc.. 2,284,095 92 

From miscellaneous sources. 4,412,254 71 


Total ordinary receipts... 

From premium on sales of coin. 

Total net receipts.... 

Balance in Treasury June 80, 1871, in¬ 
cluding $18,228 35 received from “ un¬ 
available”. 


$364,694,229 91 
9,412,637 65 
$374,106,867 56 

109,935,705 59 


Total available cash.$484,042,573 15 


The net expenditures by warrants during the 
same period were: 

For civil expenses. $16,189,059 20 

For foreign intercourse. 1,837,369 14 

For Indians. 7,061,728 82 

For pensions. 28,533,402 76 

For military establishments, including 
fortifications, river and harbor im¬ 
provements, and arsenals. 35,372,157 20 

For naval establishments, including ves¬ 
sels and machinery and improvements 

at navy-yards. 21,249,809 99 

For miscellaneous civil, including public 
buildings, light-houses, and collecting 

the revenue. 42,958,329 08 

Interest on the public debt. 117,357,839 72 

Total, exclusive of principal and 

premium on the public debt.$270,559,695 91 

Premium on bonds purchased. 6,958,266 76 

Redemption of the public debt... . . 99,960,253 54 

Total.$106,918,520 30 

Total net disbursements. 377,478,216 21 

Balance in Treasury June 30, 1872. 106,564,356 94 

Total.^,042,573 15 


The reduction of the public debt from the 1st 
of March, 1869, has been as follows: 


From March 1, 1869, to March 1, 1870... 
From March 1, 1870, to March 1,1871... 
From March 1,1871, to March 1,1872... 
From March 1,1872, to November 1,1872 
(eight months). 


$87,134,782 84 
117,619,630 25 
94,895,348 94 

64,047,237 84 


Total. 


.$363,696,999 87 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue re¬ 
ports a gradual decrease of revenue, from 
$185,000,000 in 1870 to $131,000,000 in 1872. 

The expenses of the War Department, as 
compared with those of the previous year, 
show a reduction of $427,834 62. The Quar¬ 
termaster-General has examined and transmit¬ 
ted to the accounting officers for settlement 
$367,172 72 of claims by loyal citizens for quar¬ 
termaster’s stores taken during the war. bub- 
sistence supplies to the amount of $8,904,812 
have been issued to Indians. The annual aver¬ 
age mean strength of the army was 24,101 
white and 2494 colored soldiers. The total 
deaths for the year reported were 367 white and 
54 colored. The Secretary of War recommends 
the sale of such arsenals east of the Mississippi 
as can be spared, and that the proceeds be ap¬ 
plied to the establishment of one large arsenal 
for construction and repair upon the Atlantic 
coast, and the purchase of a suitable site for a 
proving and experimental ground for heavy ord¬ 
nance ; also a modification in the mode of the 
selection of cadets for the Military Academy. 


The report of the Signal Service Bureau is of 
special interest. Instruction in military signal¬ 
ing, telegraphy, and the duties of the service in 
relation to practical meteorology has been con¬ 
tinued during the year at the school of instruc¬ 
tion at Fort Whipple, Virginia. September 30 
there were thirty non-commissioned officers and 
ninety-six privates at that post. Over seventy- 
six per cent, of the forecasts or “probabilities” 
have been verified. An exchange of reports has 
been arranged with the Meteorological Bureau 
of the Dominion of Canada. The library of the 
Signal-office has been increased from 600 to 1340 
volumes. Since January 1,1872, statements of 
the changes in the depths of water in the princi¬ 
pal Western rivers, being in direct relation to 
the meteoric changes, have been reported daily 
from all stations established upon those rivers. 
The meteoric conditions throughout the United 
States for each day of the past year have been 
traced on 1092 separate maps, one being traced 
for each interval (average) of eight hours of time. 
The form of map has been much improved. 
During the year ending September 30, 1872, 
there had been received 768,046 words of weather 
reports at the office, and 18,742 words sent 
therefrom. 

The Secretary of the Navy deplores its “noto¬ 
rious unreadiness to meet any sudden hostile 
emergency.” He recommends the building of 
new sloops of war. 

The Postmaster-General reports an excess of 
expenditures over receipts for the last fiscal year 
of between four and five millions of dollars. 
The total number of letters exchanged with for¬ 
eign countries was over 24,000,000, an increase 
of 4,000,000 over the number reported for 1871. 
Those sent to and those sent from this country 
were about equal in number. The Postmaster- 
General recommends anew the abolition of the 
franking privilege. He thinks it safe to say that 
the quantity of free matter during the late Presi¬ 
dential canvass so largely increased that, if there 
had been no franking privileges, the entire de¬ 
ficiency of the year would be covered. Forty- 
eight million dollars passed through the money- 
order offices during the year. The most interest¬ 
ing portion of the report is that relating to the tele¬ 
graph system, which the Postmaster-General de¬ 
sires to see in the hands of the government. He 
thinks the cost of the construction of an entirely 
new system of wires would be about $12,000,000, 
and that they could be worked to the pecuniary 
advantage of the government. Among the ob¬ 
jections to the present regime he mentions the 
undoubted fact that the Press Association and 
the telegraph companies, by their private agree¬ 
ments, create a monopoly of news, to the great 
injury of the public, and also that the “ tree 
pass” system—very much like the franking priv¬ 
ilege—increases the general expense. “About 
seven per cent, of the entire telegraphing of the 
country is done without apparent remunera¬ 
tion.” 

The Secretary of the Interior gives a ffivorablc 
report of Indian affairs. Twenty tribes in the 
Southern superintendency during the pasj; four 
years inci’eased their valuation from $751,183 
in 1868 to $1,870,285 in 1872. The Secretary 
reports an excess of receipts over expenditures 
in the Patent-office amounting to $77,400 96. 
He recommends the separation of this office from 
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the Interior Department. The regular annual 
outlay for pensions is estimated at $30,000,000. 

During the last fiscal year public lands were 
disposed of as follows : 


Acres. 

Cash sales. 1,370,320.15 

Located with military warrants. 389,460.00 

Taken for homesteads. 4,671,332.14 

Located with college scrip. 693,613.37 

Grants to railroads. 3,554,887.58 

Grants to wagon-roads. 465,347.21 

Approved to States as swamp. 714,255.19 

Indian scrip locations. 5,760.00 


Total.11,864,975.64 


—a quantity greater by 1,099,270.25 acres than 
was disposed of the previous year. The cash 
receipts, under various heads, amounted to 
$3,218,100. During the same period there 
were surveyed 22,016,608 acres, which, added 
to the quantity already surveyed, amounts to 
583,364,780 acres, leaving unsurveyed an area 
of 1,251,633,620 acres. 

The Secretary believes that the Bureau of 
Education is one of the principal exciting causes 
of the great increase of interest in education 
througliout the country. He commends to the 
fiivorable attention of Congress the bill intro¬ 
duced at the last session of Congress by the 
Committee of the House on Education and La¬ 
bor, providing for the expenditure of the net 
proceeds of the sale of public lands in establish¬ 
ing an educational fund and in assisting tlie 
States in the universal education of their youth. 

The report of the Commissioner of Agricul¬ 
ture gives a very full and interesting account of 
the several divisions of that department—the 
horticultural, agricultural, statistical, entomolog¬ 
ical, and chemical—and the benefits conferred 
by each upon the agricultural interests of the 
country. The whole report is a complete his¬ 
tory in detail of the workings of the department 
in all its branches, showing the manner in which 
the fiirmer, merchant, and miner are informed, 
and the extent to which they are aided in their 
pursuits. The Commissioner makes one recom¬ 
mendation—that measures be taken by Congress 
to protect and induce the planting of forests, and 
suggests that no part of the public lands should 
be disposed of without the condition that one- 
tenth of it be reserved in timber where it exists, 
and where it does not exist inducements should 
be offered for planting it. 

Our record of Congress extends from the open¬ 
ing of the session to the holiday recess. In the 
Senate, General Matchen succeeds Garret Davis 
as Senator from Kentucky. In the House, the 
following new members were sworn in: J. R. 
Hawley, of Connecticut; C. C. Esty, of Massa¬ 
chusetts; O. T. Dodds, of Ohio; and E. W. 
Beck, of Georgia. The resignation of Mr. Mer- 
cur, of Pennsylvania, elected Judge of the Su¬ 
preme Court of that State, was presented. 

At the opening of the session General Banks 
offered his resignation of the chairmanship of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. The 
resignation was refused, 59 to 76. In the Sen¬ 
ate, the chairmanship of the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee was transferred from Mr. Trumbull to 
Mr. Edmunds. One of the eaidiest acts of Con¬ 
gress was the passage of a resolution “That in 
view of the recent death of Horace Greeley, for 
whom at the late election more than 3,000,000 
votes were cast for President, a record be made 


on the journals of Congress of appreciation for 
the eminent services and personal purity and 
worth of the deceased, and of the sad impres¬ 
sion created by his death, following a keen fam¬ 
ily bereavement.” At the earliest suitable mo¬ 
ment Mr. Blaine called Mr. Cox to the chair as 
Speaker pro tem.^ and offered a resolution for 
the appointment of a special committee of five 
members to investigate and ascertain whether 
any member of the House had been bribed by 
Oakes Ames, or any person or corporation, in 
any matter touching his legislative duty. The 
resolution was adopted, and Mr. Cox appointed 
as members of the committee Messrs. Poland, 
Banks, Merrick, Niblack, and M‘Crary. 

The only measure touching general amnesty 
was a motion in the House by Mr. Acker, De¬ 
cember 9, to pass a bill removing all disabilities. 
The motion received 102 affirmative votes against 
84 nays—less than the necessary two-thirds. Sen¬ 
ator Sumner’s bill removing from the army reg¬ 
ister and from the regimental colors the “names 
of battles with fellow-citizens,” while its spirit 
is wise, defeats its own end by exciting and pro¬ 
longing the very animosity it is intended to buiy 
in oblivion. A resolution of an exactly opposite 
character has passed both Houses, and Mr. Sum¬ 
ner’s measure has elicited an indignant protest 
from the Legislature of his own State. 

The only important bill passed in both Houses 
during the session is that abolishing the offices 
of assessors and assistant assessors of internal 
revenue, and transferring their duties to collect¬ 
ors and deputy collectors. This bill was report¬ 
ed from the Ways and Means Committee in the 
House, December 6, by Mr. Dawes, who stated 
that by its passage the saving which would be ef¬ 
fected over the plan provided by the law of June 
last would be $1,700,000, and over the existing 
system of $3,000,000. The bill was passed that 
day, and by the Senate December 12. It goes 
into effect July 1, 1873. 

Various financial measures have been intro¬ 
duced—in the Senate, a bill to replace national 
bank-notes with United States notes, and in the 
House, a bill to incorporate a banking association 
with a capital of $100,000,000, under the style of 
“ The Governor and Managers of the Exchequer 
of the United States of America.” A bill for 
the exchange of registered for coupon bonds was 
passed, December 12, by the House, 136 to 28. 
A resolution passed by the House December 3, 
calling upon Secretary Boutwell for information 
as to the law authorizing him to make an in¬ 
creased issue of legal-tender notes in October 
last, elicited a reply from the Secretary to the 
effect that this issue was made from the surplus 
fund in reserve, held in the office of the Treasurer 
at Washington, in excess of the $356,000,000 
reported in circulation, for the purpose of meeting 
any sudden demand on the Treasury. 

A bill for the relief of the sufferers by the 
Boston fire, providing for a drawback of the im¬ 
port duties on all materials imported into the 
port of Boston to be actually used in the con¬ 
struction of buildings burned in the fire of last 
November, was passed in the House, and in the 
Senate a similar bill was referred to the Judici¬ 
ary Committee. 

The Soldiers’ Homestead bill was passed by 
the House December 12. The amount of land 
thus allowed to every honorably discharged sol- 
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dier or sailor is ICO acres, wliich he is entitled 
to enter without the payment of any government 
fees. 

The Indian Appropriation bill, passed by the 
House December 11, appropriates $5,379,805, 
being $982,697 less than in last year’s bill. The 
Pension Appropriation bill, passed by the House 
December 12, appropriates $30,480,000. In the 
House a bill to reimburse the College of William 
and Mary, in Virginia, $65,000, for property de¬ 
stroyed during the rebellion, failed to pass, 36 to 
126. 

A resolution was adopted by the Senate, 
December 16, by a vote of 57 to 3, for the ap¬ 
pointment of a committee of seven to consider 
the question of providing cheaper transportation 
from the West to the Atlantic sea-board. Messrs. 
Windom, Sherman, Conkling, Ames, Lewis, Cas- 
serly, and Norwood were appointed. In both 
Houses resolutions were referred to the Judi¬ 
ciary Committees requesting an investigation of 
the powers of Congress in regulating commerce 
between the States. The especial object of the 
investigation is to ascertain whether Congress 
has the right to regulate the rates of fare and 
transportation, and “ to authorize the construc¬ 
tion and operation of railroads passing into or 
through two or more States.” In the House, 
December 6, Mr. Morey offered a resolution, 
which was adopted, calling on the Secretary of 
War for information as to the probable cost of a 
ship-canal from the Mississippi River, near its 
mouth, to deep water in the Gulf of Mexico. A 
bill was introduced into the House, December 
4, to provide for the speedy construction of a 
ship-canal of large capacity around the Falls of 
Niagara, on the American side. 

In the House, December 4, the subject of the 
postal telegraph came up, and w’as referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. On the 17th 
representatives of all the telegraph companies 
were allowed a hearing before that committee. 
The basis of discussion was the Hubbard bill, 
and the testimony offered was clearly against 
that measure. -Mr. William Orton, of the West¬ 
ern Union Company, described it as a stupen¬ 
dous job. It was a scheme to enable a set of 
speculators to pocket a million of dollars, and get 
ten per cent, on all the rest they invested. J\[r. 
Orton said only one million of people used the 
telegraph. This, if we understand the Postmas¬ 
ter-General correctly, is one of the principal rea¬ 
sons for cheapening telegraphic communication, 
namely, in order that it may be accessible to all. 
This certainly has been the effect of cheap postal 
facilities. But there is this distinction to be made 
between letters and telegrams: the government 
does not have to assume the writing of the one, 
costing it so much per word, while it does assume 
the writing of the other. A writer in the Nation, 
after alluding to this distinction, gives the follow¬ 
ing instructive statistics as to the cost of teleg¬ 
raphy : 


“In 1862 the total number of messages transmitted 
by the Electric and International Company in England 
was 1,.534,590. In 1866 the total number was more than 
double, being 3,150,149. Within this period the num¬ 
ber of messages per mile of wire had increased from 44 
to 66, showing that in 1862 the wires were not worked 
within 33 per cent, of their capacity; yet the cost per 
message was, in 1862, Is. lid., and in 1866 Is. 

“In 1861 the total number of messages transmitted 
in Belgium was 0T,945. The total working expenses 
were 188,050 francs; the cost per telegram, 1.92 francs; 


the number of messages per mile of ^^ire, 40. In 1863 
the number of messages was about double, 183,825; 
the total expenses, 283,240 francs; the cost per tele¬ 
gram, 1.50 francs; the number of messages per mile 
of wire, 56. In 1865 the number of messages had al¬ 
most doubled a second time, being 332,721; the ex¬ 
penses were 422,560 francs; the cost per telegram, 1.27 
francs; the number of messages per mile of wire, 71. 

“In the United States the total number of messages 
transmitted by the Western Union Company in 1867 
was 5,879,000; in 1871, 10,646,000, or nearly double. 
The whole number of messages per mile of wire was, 
in 1867, 68; in 1871, 87. In other words, the wires in 
1867 were not worked, on an average, within 20 per 
cent, of their present capacity; yet the expense per 
message in 1867 was 67 cents, and in 1871 49 cents. 

“If we assume that the employes and wires in 1867 
could have done 10 per cent, more business without 
material increase of expense if both had been worked 
up to present standards, the cost per message in 1867 
would have been but 59 cents, as against 49 cents in 
1871; that is to say, the expense per message would be 
reduced only 16 per cent., notwithstanding the enor¬ 
mous increase in the volume of business. 

“ If the same correction is applied to the Belgian 
statistics, the result is similar. Sevent 5 ’'-one messages 
per mile of wire were transmitted in 1865, as against 40 
per mile in 1861. Improved working enlarged the aver¬ 
age per mile by 40 per cent., as compared with the later 
standard. If we assume that 20 per cent, more busi¬ 
ness could have been done in 1861 without materially 
swelling expenses, the cost per message on the total 
volume of business would have been 1.57 francs. The 
saving per message, therefore, arising strictly from the 
increase of more tlian 300 per cent, in business between 
1861 and 1865 is only 30 centimes, or 19 per cent. 

“The same computation applied to the English sta¬ 
tistics is equally striking.” 


On the 19til the Hubbard bill, with sundry 
modifications, was reported in the Senate from 
the Post-office Committee. The bill, as report¬ 
ed, contains the following provisions; 


The Postmaster-General is required, as soon as prac¬ 
ticable, to establish telegraph offices at all post-offices 
on telegraphic circuits, and at all other post-offices 
within ten miles of any circuit, where the salary is 
not less than $300 per annum, and is required also to 
establish telegraph offices at such other places as the 
wants of business may require. The charge for trans¬ 
mission of telegrams shall be uniform for equal dis¬ 
tances at a rate not exceeding one cent per word for 
each circuit through which they shall be transmitted, 
to be computed as follows: For distances under 500 
miles, 2,50 miles shall be deemed a circuit; for any ex¬ 
cess 500 miles shall be deemed a circuit; for night 
messages, 1000 miles or less shall be deemed a circuit. 
All words are to be counted, and no communication 
shall be transmitted at a rate less than twenty-five 
cents for each circuit. These rates shall cover the 
cost of immediate delivery within one mile of the tele¬ 
graph office, or within the letter-carrier deliverj^ and 
transmission by mail when received at or destined for 
any place where there is no postal telegraph office; 
but when the addressee lives more than one mile from 
the office or beyond said delivery, such telegram shall 
be delivered through the usual letter delivery or by 
special messenger, upon payment of a just and proper 
sum, to be fixed by the Postmaster-General. All tele¬ 
graphic communication between the several depart¬ 
ments of the government, their officers and agents, 
shall have priority of transmission without prepay¬ 
ment, and all rates to be fixed by the Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral. All other messages shall be sent in the order of 
their reception, except night messages. Telegraphic 
tolls are to be prepaid by stamps. The money-order 
system to be adapted to the telegraph. The rates for 
special dispatches to newspapers, for each 100 words 
or less for each circuit of 500 miles, shall not exceed 
seventy-five cents if sent by night, and $1 by dav; but 
when copies of the same dispatch arc dropped off at one 
or more offices, the rate for each office shall not exceed 
fifty cents by night and seventy-five cents by day, and 
at the same rate for each word in excess. The rates 
for Press Associations are not to exceed those now 
paid by the Associated or American Press for similar 
services. A postage of five cents shall be paid on 
each press dispatch. A fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General is to be appointed to exercise a general super¬ 
vision over the aclminislration of the telegraph. 1 he 
Postmaster-General is authorized to contract \iuth the 
Postal Telegraph Company for the transmission of 
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correspondence by telegraph as his agent for the term 
of ten years, according to the provisions of the act; 
and the said company shall have the right to construct 
lines on all post routes, and provide lines of telegraph to 
every postal telegraph office. In case the company shall 
fail to perform the service according to the provisions 
of the contract, the Postmaster-General may take pos¬ 
session of said lines of telegraph, and contract ^vith 
some other party instead, and charge to the said com¬ 
pany any loss that may accrue. Fine and imprison¬ 
ment are to be imposed for violation of confidence or 
hinderance of transmisaoii. 

The capital stock of said company shall at its organ¬ 
ization consist of 10,000 shareSj of the par value of $100 
each, to be paid up in cash, which capital stock may be 
increased by an amount equal, at its par value, to the 
cost of the lines of telegraph purchased by the com¬ 
pany thereafter, and by amounts equal to the actual 
cost of such lines as it may from time to time con¬ 
struct. If any telegraph company in actual operation 
at the date of the enactment of this bill shall within 
one year offer to sell its corporate property to this 
company, it shall purchase such property at a valua¬ 
tion to be fixed by five disinterested persons—two to 
be named by the Postmaster-General, two by the sell¬ 
er, and one by the four previously selected. The com¬ 
pany is authorized to establish and maintain ofiices 
independent of those established by the Postmaster- 
General, and any postmaster may act as operator, with 
the assent of the Postmaster-General. The company 
may also make special contracts with railroad com¬ 
panies, and also with persons and associations, for the 
use of wires for the transmission of commercial news, 
etc. The government reseiwes the right to renew the 
contract, or annul the franchises in case of neglect or 
failure on the part of the company. 

In the House, December 1G, the bill was pass¬ 
ed for the transportation through the mails of ag¬ 
ricultural and flowering seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 
roots, etc., at the rate of two cents for every four 
ounces of weight, not to exceed four-pound pack- 
ages. A resolution was also adopted instructing 
the Post-office Committee to inquire into the 
propriety of the election of postmasters. A bill 
was introduced to repeal the law requiring double 
rates of postage on matter not fully prepaid. 

Mr. Chandler introduced a bill into the Sen¬ 
ate, December 13, to promote immigration to the 
United States, creating a Bureau of Immigra¬ 
tion, and providing for the comfort and protec- 
*tion of immigrants in many ways while aboard 
ship and after landing. It was” referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

In the House, a resolution was introduced by 
Mr. Stevens, of Ohio, requesting information 
from the President as to the condition of af- 
ffiirs in Louisiana that led to executive inter¬ 
ference. It was passed. 

A bill was reported from the House Commit¬ 
tee on Naval Affairs, December 3, to authorize 
the construction of ten steam-vessels of war, and 
appropriating ,f3,000,000 for that purpose. The 
hill was passed December 5, after being amend¬ 
ed so as to reduce the number of vessels from ten 
to six. In the Senate a substitute for the House 
bill, providing for ten vessels, was reported De¬ 
cember 13. 

The French Spoliation Claims bill came up 
for discussion in the Senate December IG. The 
meaning of this bill, as explained by Mr. Cam¬ 
eron, is briefly this: We claimed at the close 
of the last century twenty millions from France 
as indemnity for spoliations committed upon the 
property of our citizens. France claimed from 
us the fulfillment of treaty obligations in the fu¬ 
ture and inestimable damages for the past neg¬ 
lect of these duties—damages so vast that our 
claims seemed contemptible in comparison. Bv 
the convention of 1800 these claims were set off 
against each other. In this convention, through 


which we secured national exemption from oner¬ 
ous international duties, and the discontinuance 
of an entangling alliance, the United States gov¬ 
ernment treated the claims of private citizens as 
its own. The relief secured by this barter has 
been enjoyed by two generations of Americans. 
The heirs of those private citizens have, there¬ 
fore, a pecuniary claim upon the government. 

In the Senate, December 5, Mr. Morrill called 
up the bill to provide for the further endowment 
and support of colleges for the benefit of agri¬ 
culture and the mechanic arts, and the liberal 
and practical education of the industrial class. 

The Deficiency bill ^yas passed by the House 
December 19, and by the Senate on the 20th. 
Among the appropriations is one of $1,241,920 
for the improvement of government property in 
the District of Columbia. 

Measures have been brought before Congress 
having for their object the increase of the Presi¬ 
dent’s annual salary to $50,000, a one-term 
Presidency of six years; and the election of 
President and Senators by a direct vote of the 
people. 

The bill appropriating $100,000 to secure a 
proper representation of the United States at the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873 was passed by the 
House December 19. It provides for a commis¬ 
sion of skilled artisans to attend the Exposition, 
and to report their pbservations to the President. 

Beyond the presentation of a petition from the 
Vermont Legislature there has been no action of 
Congress upon two most important subjects—the 
civil service reform and the abolition of the 
franking privilege. 

The Senate, in executive session, December 
12, confirmed the nomination of James L. Oi-r 
as minister to Russia, and of Julius White as 
minister resident to the Argentine Republic. 

The official returns of the Presidential elec¬ 
tion received since our last Record gire the 
following majorities for Grant: In Michigan, 
59,183 ; Iowa, 59,114 ; Wisconsin, 18,512; New 
Jersey, 14,8G0; North Carolina, 23,904; Cali¬ 
fornia, 12,703; Alabama, 10,831 ; Indiana (over 
Greeley), 22,509; Delaware, 10,208; Maine, 
32,335; Massachusetts, 74,212; Minnesota, 
19,835; New Hampshire, 5763; Pennsylvania, 
137,728. Greeley’s majority in Georgia w’as 
13,563; in Kentuck}-, 11,388; in Missouri, 
32,237. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The Governor of Virginia, in his recent mes¬ 
sage to the Legislature of that State, speaking 
of the James River and Kanawha Canal—the 
proposed national water line and transalleghany 
route between Eastern and Western Virginia— 
discourages as illusory the expectations enter¬ 
tained of aid from the national government, and 
advocates the construction of the work by pri¬ 
vate enterprise. He says that beyond lending 
its credit upon safe and satisfactory conditions” 
the national government will not and ought not 
to go. 

The projected canal from St. Louis to Savan¬ 
nah is commanding attention. The Mississippi, 
the Ohio, and the Tennessee to Gunter’s Land- 
ing, including the canal around Muscle Shoals, 
now being constructed, form the upper portion 
of the line. The company now organized in 
Georgia propose to continue this line south, first 
by a canal from Gunter’s Landing to the Coosa 
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River at Gadsden, in the State of Alabama, 
thence by said river eighty-seven miles to Rome, 
thence up the Etowah and Little River to a point 
near Roswell, in Cobb County, where it will cross 
the Chattahoochee, thence via Atlanta to one of 
the tributaries of the Ocmulgee—Yellow or South 
River. The Ocmulgee and Altamaha will form 
the remainder of the line until a point shall be 
reached nearest Savannah—say, the mouth of the 
Oohoopee—from which the canal will be con¬ 
tinued to that city. The distance from St. Louis 
to Savannah by this route is about 1300 miles. 
It is estimated that the portion of the line in the 
State of Alabama will cost $6,000,000, and the 
portion in Georgia, so far as Macon, $20,000,000. 
It is expected that the Federal government will, 
under the River and Harbor act, put the Ocmul¬ 
gee in a condition of permanent navigation be¬ 
yond that point. This canal is designed to make 
Savannah the exporting point for Western prod¬ 
uce. 

The committee appointed by the Mobile Board 
of Trade to consider the feasibility of a thorough 
cut canal through the peninsula of Florida has 
reported favorably as to the practicability of the 
enterprise. There are excellent harbors for its 
termini on both the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 
Foreign comngierce is now carried on over the 
600 miles of dangerous narigation in the Florida 
pass at an immense cost. 

On the 12th of December the heading from 
the central shaft of the Hoosic Tunnel met and 
effected a junction with the heading from the 
east end, and workmen passed through from one 
section to the other. Work will now be begun 
on the west heading, and it is expected that the 
opening through the mountain from east to west 
will be completed by next October. 

The National Commercial Convention, con¬ 
sisting mainly of delegates from Southern and 
Western States, met at St. Louis December 12. 
The following programme of subjects recom¬ 
mended for discussion was adopted: 

1. Improvement of the 'Western rivers. 

2. A ship-canal around Niagara Falls, and Fort St. 
Philip Canal at the mouth of the Mississippi Eiver. 

3. Atlantic and Great Western Canal. 

4. Fire and marine insurance, and regulation of risks 
ill proportion to the security. 

5. Government regulation of railroad tariffs. 

6. Aid to railroads by State or local authorities. 

7. Th% necessity for additional transcontinental rail¬ 
roads. 

8. Protection of forests, and encouragement of the 
cultivation of timber. 

9. National postal telegraph. 

The committee on canals drew especial atten¬ 
tion to the project of a canal at Fort St. Philip. 
The committee on the Atlantic and Great West¬ 
ern Canal reported a memorial to Congress set¬ 
ting forth the great importance to the whole 
country of the construction of a canal from 
Huntsville, on the Tennessee River, to a point 
on the Coosa River, in Georgia, about seventy- 
five miles, which would afford speedy and cheap 
transportation of the produce of the great West 
to the sea-board by a shorter and more reliable 
route than any now existing. 

BT. JOHN’S GUILT). 

The effective organization of charity in our 
large cities is one of the most important needs of 
the day. The wisest and most successful experi¬ 
ment in this direction which has come to our 


knowledge is that undertaken by a society known 
as St. John’s Guild, the scope of whose opera¬ 
tions covers the Fifth and Eighth wards of New 
York city. This society has been in existence 
for six years. The sermon preached by the Mas¬ 
ter of the Guild, the Rev. Alvah Wiswell, in St. 
John’s Chapel, October 20, 1872, on the occa¬ 
sion of presenting the sixth annual report of the 
society, contains many valuable suggestions. 
The object of the society is to break up the sys¬ 
tem of indiscriminate charity now so generally 
practiced, andio discover and relieve every case 
of real distress, irrespective of sect, creed, or 
color. The most characteristic feature of the 
society is that it brings the donors into direct 
communication with the recipients of charity. 
During last summer the members of the guild 
visited over 10,000 families. They found many 
so-called “ homes” little more than noisome dens 
of discomfort, disease, and death. Every phase 
of destitution was uncovered. Pauperism and 
ignorance go hand in hand with crime. In 1870 
over 100,000 persons were sent to the different 
institutions under the management of the Com¬ 
missioners of Public Charities and Correction of 
New York, and 50,000 of these were convicted 
of crimes and misdemeanors, most of whom, 
having served out their time, are returned to 
their disgraced homes. “ These figures warrant 
us in saying that not less than 100,000 of our 
tenement-house population to-day have received 
the brand of official condemnation;” and it is 
among associates of this character that the ris¬ 
ing generation of this population is being reared. 

“ Again, the amount of intemperance which pre¬ 
vails among the inmates of our tenement-houses 
may be imagined from the fact that there are in 
this city seven thousand and four hundred li¬ 
censed drinking saloons, or one dram-shop for 
every hundred and thirty persons, including the 
women and children. These resorts are patron¬ 
ized (at the lowest estimate) to the amount of 
forty million dollars annually.” The only way* 
of reaching such a population is by frequent vis¬ 
itations. We must become acquainted with them 
in their homes. The wealthy and respectable 
and cultivated members of the community must 
see with their own eyes the misery and degrada¬ 
tion, and having such knowledge as is conveyed 
by actual observation—having studied the needs 
of the poor—they are prej)ared to organize judi¬ 
cious systems of “The hungry must be 

fed, the naked clothed, and the idle furnished 
with work. They must be encouraged and even 
aided to keep their homes clean and wholesome. 
The children must be persuaded to attend our 
public schools.” 

The guild distributes tickets to be given to 
systematic beggars, directing them to its office, 
where their cases are investigated. The money 
which would under ordinary circumstances be 
given to impostors is wisely distributed by the 
guild. The officers of the guild receive no sal¬ 
aries, and there is no expense for office rent; 
every dollar committed to the society goes di¬ 
rectly to the object for which it is intended. 
Having perfected its organization of charity, the 
society properly appeals to the wealth of the two 
wards embraced within its scope of operations 
for abundant means to carry out its ends. One- 
fourth of the sum which it costs to watch, ar¬ 
rest, and convict the criminal portion of the pop- 
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ulation, and to support them in prisons and alms¬ 
houses, will reform them in their homes. 

Since this sermon was preached the two wards 
have been revisited by the members of the guild, 
and 800 families, including 3000 children, found 
in utter destitution—suffering for food, clothes, 
and fuel. Many mothers with young children 
were found who liad not tasted food for twenty- 
four hours. Within two weeks GOOO loaves of 
bread, 2000 quarts of milk, and $400 worth of 
groceries were distributed, and 1180 warm gar¬ 
ments given to GOO children and adults, besides 
many articles of bedclothing. 

As many females who could sew were found 
unemployed, a factory has been secured, suffi¬ 
ciently large to accommodate two hundred 
operators. The manufacture of shirts and all 
kinds of fine sewing are here carried on. One 
important feature of this charity is the nursery, 
where mothers having small children can have 
them cared for by competent nurses, while they 
are occupied in the factory. 

DISASTERS. 

A fire broke out in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York city, on the night of December 10, 
from one of tlie steam-pipes in the laundry. The 
flames spread until they reached the elevator, 
up which they were carried to the attic. The 
fire was soon put out, but eleven servant-girls 
sleeping in the attic rooms were burned to death. 

The building occupied by the New York Even¬ 
ing Express took fire December 8, and the edi¬ 
torial, composing, and press rooms of that jour¬ 
nal were destroyed. 

The severe gales on the northeastern Atlantic 
coast early in December resulted in very great 
injuries to the shipping in the various ports, and 
in considerable loss of life. 

The Tabernacle, Dr. Talmage’s church, in 
Brooklyn, was destroyed by fire December 22. 

The steamer St. Louis., of the Cromwell line, 
and the Sacramento., of the Pacific Mail Steam¬ 
ship line, were wrecked early in December, but 
in both cases the lives of all on board w’erc saved. 

On the 24th of December Barnum’s Museum 
and Menagerie, on Fourteenth Street, New York 
city, was destroyed by fire. On the same day 
another fire, in Centre Street, New York, con¬ 
sumed the large printing establishment of Dun, 
Barlow, and Company. Six girls and one boy, 
employed in the sixth story, were burned to death. 

An accident on the Buffalo, Corry, and Pitts¬ 
burg Railroad, December 24, resulted in a fear¬ 
ful loss of life. Twenty-one bodies were recov¬ 
ered from the burning debris of tlie train the 
next day, and from three to five others still re¬ 
mained to be recovered. 

The rear car of the Chicago express train, on 
the Indianapolis, Peru, and Chicago Railroad, was 
thrown from the track, eighteen miles from Indi¬ 
anapolis, on the night of December 24. Twenty 
persons were injured, three, it is thought, fatally. 

A passenger train on the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe Railroad, while stuck in a snow¬ 
bank, was run into by a freiglit train, December 
25, and had two cars demolished. Two persons 
were killed, and four or five others wounded. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

By a postal convention concluded with the 
Province of Newfoundland, the international let¬ 


ter rate between that province and the United 
States, after December 1, was reduced from ten 
to six cents per half ounce, and the rate for 
newspapers was fixed at two cents. 

An important decision was rendered by Judges 
Benedict and Woodruff in the United States Cir¬ 
cuit Court in New York, November 30, under 
! the new shipping law of June, 1872, imposing 
j fines upon two men convicted of boarding a Ger¬ 
man bark as “runners” for a sailor’s boarding¬ 
house. 

The whaling trade in New Bedford, Massa¬ 
chusetts, has been reduced to insignificance by 
the extensive use of petroleum and the scarcity 
of whales. Two ships represented the whaling 
fleet last ffill. The entire fleet engaged in the 
traffic from that port now consists of from twen¬ 
ty-five to thirty vessels. This reduction is in 
great measure due to the frightful loss in the 
arctic regions, in 1871, of thirty-one vessels, 
valued at $2,500,000. In former years no less 
than seven hundred vessels would leave that 
port. New London, Provincetown, Stonington, 
Nantucket, and other adjacent smaller ports, in 
the spring and fall of the year. At the present 
time eighty to ninety vessels from these ports 
are all that are actively engaged, and of these 
New Bedford furnishes about a third. 

OlilTUARY. 

Samuel Marsh, one of the constructors of the 
Erie Railway, and for over twenty years vice- 
president of the road, died in New York city, 
November 30, aged eighty-seven years. 

Horace Greeley died at the residence of Dr. 
Choate, Pleasantville, New York, November 29, 
aged sixty-one years. 

Robert James Dillon, one of the Central Park 
Commissioners, died in New York city, Novem¬ 
ber 2G, aged sixty-one years. 

Samuel N. Pike, the well-known real estate 
speculator, died in New Y^'ork city, December 7, 
aged fifty years. 

Edwin Forrest, the actor, died in Philadelphia, 
December 12, aged sixty-six years. 

John F. Kensett, the artist, died in New' Y’ork 
city, December 14, aged fifty-four years. 

George P. Putnam, the well-known publisher, 
died suddenly in New York city, December 20, 
aged fifty-eight years. 

George Catlin, the artist, died in Jersey City, 
December 23, aged seventy-six years. 

EUEOPE. 

POLITICAL. 

As soon as it became eHdent that President 
Thiers w'ould not resign, the most threatening 
element of the situation in France disappeared. 
The majority report of the committee on the 
address was read in the Assembly November 2G. 
It w'as a strong indictment of the radical party. 
In securing the postponement of its considera¬ 
tion, 356 to 332, the government gained a slight 
triumph. The minority report proposed a com¬ 
mittee of thirty to report on the constitution. 
This proposal w'as voted November 29, 370 to 
334. The next day an attack was made in the 
Assembly on M. Lefranc, the Minister of the 
Interior, by M. Duval, who proposed an order 
of the day affirming that the municipal address¬ 
es ill support of M. Thiers were violations of the 
1 law, and that M. Lefranc ought to have repressed 
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them; and his motion was carried, 305 to 299. 
Lefranc thereupon resigned, but M. Thiers ap¬ 
pointed to temporarily fill his place M. De Re- 
musat, a member of the Left Centre. This in¬ 
creased the irritation of the Right, and on the 
5th of December, when the bureaus were called 
on to nominate the constituent committee of 
thirty, the Right carried nineteen of its mem¬ 
bers, thus making themselves absolute judges of 
the President’s constitutional propositions. On 
the 9th M. Goulard was appointed Minister of 
the Interior; M. Leon Say, Minister of Finance; 
M. Fourton, jNIinister of Public Works; and M. 
Calmont, Prefect of the Department of the Seine. 
These appointments secured to the government 
the support of the Right Centre and Left Cen¬ 
tre. On the 15th there was a discussion on the 
petitions presented for the dissolution of the As¬ 
sembly. The Assembly rejected these petitions 
by a vote of 409 to 201. On the 21st the As¬ 
sembly adjourned until January G. Before ad¬ 
journment it passed a bill restoring to the Or¬ 
leans princes their confiscated property. The 
value of this property is over forty millions of 
francs. This is to be divided among the fifty- 
two heirs of King Louis Philippe. 

The first general trial of the ballot in England 
was had at the municipal elections which took 
place throughout England and Wales on the 
first Monday in November. Various tricks 
were resorted to by the conservatives to ascer¬ 
tain the exact state of the ballot at any time 
during the day, but these were met by tricks on 
the other side, and, on the whole, the new system 
worked well. The ballot act passed by Parlia¬ 
ment provides for a method of voting quite dif¬ 
ferent from our simple and informal fashion. A 
voting ticket containing the names of all the 
candidates of both parties is supplied by the sher- 
ifi:”s officer to each voter after he enters the poll¬ 
ing booth. He must use this ticket and no oth¬ 
er. In a private box, secured from observation, 
he makes a cross against or upon the names of 
the candidates for whom he wishes to vote, and 
then deposits his ballot in the box. 

Both Houses of the Prussian Diet have pass¬ 
ed the Counties Reform bill—the Lower House, 
November 26, by a vote of 288 against 91; the 
Upper, December 9, by a vote of 116 against 91. 
To secure this result in the Upper House twenty- 
five new peers were created. These were taken 
from the ranks of government officials, generals of 
the army, and land-owners. 

Prince Bismarck, at his own request, has been 
relieved of the presidency of the Council of Min¬ 
isters, but retains the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

The Prussian government has retained Pro¬ 
fessor Wollmann as theological instructor in the 
Braunsberg Gymnasium, notwithstanding the 
excommunication of the professor by the Bishop 
of Ermeland. The Lower House of the Diet 
supported the government in its action by a vote 
of 264 against 81. 

The papal allocution of December 23 included 
a protest against the bill pending in the Italian 
Parliament for the suppression of religious cor¬ 
porations. 

Samarcand, Bokhara, and Khokan are al¬ 
ready under Russian dominion, and her armies 
are now on the march for Khiva, the last of the 
independent khanates which intei-pose between 
the dominions of the Czar and the British pos¬ 


sessions in India. This province has long been 
the terror of Persia, her southern neighbor. For 
centuries her hordes of robbers have descended 
upon unprotected Persian villages, and carried 
away their inhabitants, to be sold in the slave 
markets of Khiva and Samarcand. Her conquest 
will be a triumph of civilization. The British 
embassador at the court of St. Petersburg has 
notified the Russian government that if the Rus¬ 
sian troops now operating against the Khan of 
Khiva penetrate the countries lying between 
Khiva and Afghanistan, England will be com¬ 
pelled to intervene in support of Afghan inde¬ 
pendence. 

A law providing for the abolition of slavery in 
Porto Rico has been introduced in the Spanish 
Cortes. There has been another partial recon¬ 
struction of the Spanish cabinet. Sefior Eche- 
gary has been ap])ointed Minister of Finance; 
Sefior Becerra, Minister of Public Works; and 
Sefior Mosquera, Minister of Colonies. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A terrific westerly gale swept over England, 
Ireland, and Wales, and included France in 
its visitation, early in December, causing im¬ 
mense destruction of property afloat and ashore. 
In London six houses were blown down. Floods 
followed the hurricane, and many towns in En¬ 
gland were inundated—the residents in some 
cases, as in Peterborough, being compelled to 
take refuge from the water in the upper stories 
of their dwellings. 

A dispatch from Liverpool, December 20, 
stated that during the ten days previous 449 
persons had perished by marine disasters. 

The steamship Germany, of the Allan line, 
from Liverpool to Havana and New Orleans, 
with the privilege of calling at Corunna and 
Santander, was wrecked, December 21, at the 
mouth of the Gironde, France, and thirty per¬ 
sons were washed away from the wreck and 
drowned. 

A London telegram of December 23 reported 
a coal mine explosion at Silverdale, by which 
eight miners were suffocated. 

The strike of the London policemen has been 
followed by a strike of the gas stokers, owing to 
the dismissal of one of their number. In conse¬ 
quence London was reduced to a state of almost 
total darkness for several nights. A number of 
the gas stokers were tried on a charge of conspir¬ 
acy, and sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment. 

Considerable excitement has been caused by 
the failure of the Dachauer Bank in Munich. 
The principal, Adele Spitzeder, formerly an act¬ 
ress, founded the bank, with its numerous branch¬ 
es in Bavaria and Austria, and enlisted in her 
behalf the Roman Catholic clergy, by liberal 
presents to religious institutions. She founded 
public kitchens and concert gardens, and prom¬ 
ised extraordinary rates of interest on deposits. 
Most of the dupes were peasants. 

The death rate of Great Britain for 1870 was 
22.9 per 1000 inhabitants, the birth rate was 35 
per 1000, and the marriage rate (persons mar¬ 
ried) only 16 per 1000. France shows a death 
rate for 1870 of 28.8, a birth rate of 26.1, and a 
marriage rate of only 12.4 to the 1000. Austria 
shows a death rate of 29.2, a birth rate of 40.5, 

! and a marriage rate of 19.4 per 1000 in the same 
I year. 
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One of the special and most important charac¬ 
teristics of the Vienna Exhibition will be the col¬ 
lection of information regarding the financial and 
social position of working men and women. The 
London Exhibition showed the productions of 
human labor; the Paris Exhibition, the instru¬ 
ments of human labor; the Vienna Exhibition 
will show who the laborers are. In this depart¬ 
ment particular attention will be given to the 
work performed by women; and from the in¬ 
formation already collected on this subject, it 
appears that women play a much more impor¬ 
tant part in Austrian manufactures of all kinds 
than is generally supposed, and that in all de¬ 
partments of work where sheer muscular power 
is not required, the labor of women is quite as 
valuable as that of men. It is also observed 
that as machinery improves, the work of women 
becomes more and more available, and that in 
some factories there are as many female as male 
“ skilled artisans.” 

An example of how even some of the minor 
departments of the trade of the Mediterranean 
have been affected by the opening of the Suez 
Canal is afforded by a circumstance mentioned 
in the Revue Maritime et Coloniale —namely, 
that the Italian coral-fishers contemplate peti¬ 
tioning the canal authorities to allow their boats 
to pass the Isthmus on such favorable terms as 
may make it worth their while to go and toil in 


the waters of the Red Sea. Although there are 
also a few Erench vessels, manned chiefly by 
Spaniards, engaged in this industry on the east¬ 
ern parts of the Algerian coast, the coral trade 
may be said to belong almost exclusively to Italy. 
Last season appears to have been a favorable one 
for the prosecution of this industry, in wdiich were 
employed 311 vessels, manned by 3150 fishers— 
almost all Neapolitan sailors from Torre del 
Greco — without reckoning a score or so of 
craft equipped at Genoa. The value of the 
coral obtained is estimated at 3,000,000 francs, 
and the only accident recorded this year is one 
boat run down by a steamer. 

OIUTUAHY. 

A London dispatch informs us of the death, 
November 30, of Mary Somerville, at the age of 
seventy-seven. She is best known as the author 
of a popular work on Physical Geography. 

Viscountess Beaconsfield, wife of the Right 
Honorable Benjamin Disraeli, died in London 
December 15. 

Count de Kisseleff, aid-de-camp to the Em¬ 
peror Alexander in the French campaign, died 
in Paris December 13, aged eighty-four years. 

Kamehameha V., King of the Sandwich Isl¬ 
ands, died December 11, without naming a suc¬ 
cessor. There is no legitimate claimant to the 
throne. 
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OXJR LOlSTDOlSr SCR,^E»-I300Ix. 
THE TEMPLE. 

V^ELL - ORDAINED 
work-house or prison,” 
says Thackeray, “is 
much better provided 
with the appliances of 
health, comfort, and 
cleanliness than a learn¬ 
ed Inn.” The inhabit¬ 
ants of learned Inns, 
however, and more es¬ 
pecially the inhabitants 
of the Temple Inns, 
seem to accept very 
cheerfully the fate con¬ 
demning them to resi¬ 
dence there. Doubt¬ 
less there are numerous 
advantages, not else¬ 
where in such full 
measure obtainable, to 
atone in some degree 
for the obvious draw¬ 
backs. The sound of 
revelry by night is not 
uncommon in these 
dreary mildewed build¬ 
ings. And from a 
staircase too dirty to 
drive pigs up you may 
by day enter chambers 
furnished with that attention to luxurious com¬ 
fort which is one of the most distinguishing char¬ 


acteristics of your London lawjw. A luncheon 
of chicken and well-iced Champagne is proceed¬ 
ing in rooms of which the exterior says, plainly 
(for walls have tongues as well as ears), “squalid 
garrets.” And what convivial gathering can for 
a moment compare with a -well-conducted “call- 
supper ?” 

We will enter the Temple from Fleet Street. 
Temple Bar—recently renovated—shall not de¬ 
tain us, nor the Cock Tavern with its quaint 
oaken mantel-piece, by which many a time the 
great Samuel Johnson has sat and grumbled to 
Boswell, and for haunting which our present lau¬ 
reate once confessed a weakness : 

“ O stout head waiter at the Cock, 

To which I most resort!” 

We pass under an archway with huge gates lying 
open, and walk down Middle Temple Lane. On 
our right is Brick Court, where Goldsmith’s old 
chambers remain, and we remember that in an¬ 
other part of the Inn his grave lies covered by a 
plain stone slab. On our right, too, the renowned 
fountain sends a thin, translucent column into 
the air, which falls with a most musical splash 
into its basin. In the surrounding trees, which 
show by contrast wonderfully green, half a dozen 
city sparrows keep up a delightful chirrup. This 
fountain, sung of in eulogistic strains by poets, 
and mentioned with the tenderest pathos by in¬ 
numerable prose writers, has been reduced b}' 
modern and irreverent benchers to a mere brass 
squirt, the antique and allegorical vase from 
which the spray once rose having been, by the 
same sacnlegious hands, removed to an adjacent 
corner, where it has been ignominously convert- 
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TUE LEAENED BEEQEANT. 


ed into a flower-pot! Passing by the entrance 
to little squares of houses, on every floor of which 
lawyers live swarming like bees, we penetrate to 
the Temple gardens and see before us the south¬ 
ern boundary of the Inns—the Thames, odor¬ 
iferous as of yore—with the penny steamboats 
puffing and paddling along its surface, and the 
huge warehouses staring at us from its remote 
shore. Between us and the river the new* em¬ 
bankment stretches, with cabs dashing along it, 
and hurrying pedestrians, who invariably stop 
and gaze through the rails at the cool green 
spaces of the classic inclosure, catching a glimpse 
of verdure, and then hurrying on. 

We will stroll back to the close squares, and 
see, if possible, an inhabitant or two. From 
Paper Buildings Sergeant Smith issues, rustling 
along in his silk gown, and quite unaware of the 
air of utter absurdity which his freshly powdered 
wig gives to his good-humored face. He is fol¬ 
lowed by a clerk carrying an immense bag of 
briefs. The learned sergeant jumps into his 
brougham—appropriate designation for a law¬ 
yer’s vehicle—his clerk puts the big bag in after 
him, and off he drives to the courts at West¬ 
minster. Robinson, the briefless, glances con¬ 
temptuously at the departing brougham. He 
has the smallest possible opinion of Smith’s mer¬ 
its—or, indeed, of the merits of any successful 
man ; and he frequently expresses his great sur¬ 
prise that ‘ ‘ these fellows get as much business as 


they do.” He then 
lights a cigar and 
lounges off to his club, 
where over the morn¬ 
ing papers he ceases to 
wonder -at any thing. 
That gentleman in the 
raven locks, the large 
hooked nose, and the 
showy diamond rings is 
evidently an attorney 
of the Hebrew persua¬ 
sion. True to instinct 
and tradition, the mod¬ 
ern Jew sticks tena¬ 
ciously to the law. The 
little man in spectacles, 
with the printer’s boy 
at his heels, is Rawkins, 
of tlie Times. And 
the stupid-looking man 
with the eyeglass, just 
crossing Pump Court, 
is Minchin, whose mag¬ 
azine articles are pro¬ 
nounced to be “ awfully 
clever.” 

The lawyer’s clerk 
is a peculiarity of the 
place. He is of two 
kinds — the extremely 
useful, and the useful. 
The extremely useful is 
clerk to some barrister 
in large practice. He 
is pale-faced and scor¬ 
butic. He reads and 
pages his employer’s 
briefs. He sees to his 
correspondence. He at¬ 
tends him at court, and 
knows in a moment where to find a particular 
law journal or act of Parliament, or to find in 
either the case or the section required. He 
works hard during the day, and is given to gay 
relaxation at night. His dress betrays his tastes. 
The hat with curled-up edges, the shirt collar 
bearing strange devices of dogs and other quad¬ 
rupeds, the resplendent neck-tie, the mock rings 
and scarf-pins, will all be displayed under the 
gas of the music-hall. He knows all the chorus¬ 
es of all the comic songs, and late at night, reel¬ 
ing homeward by suburban roads, he occasion¬ 
ally contrives to make night hideous by howding 
them. Sometimes he attends a discussion forum 
in Shoe Lane, where he delivers spirited attacks 
on the ministry, which lose some of their force, 
perhaps, owing to the slight attention which he 
pays to the placing of his aspirates. Here come 
two of the genus. “ ’Ullo, ’Any,” says Num¬ 
ber One, “ ’ow are you, old boy ? Be in the old 
place to-night, eh?” “No,” replies Number 
Two, with all the languid grace of a debauched 
duke. “No; I’m reg’lar used up. Must re- 
foiTU, really. By-by!” They are not so bad as 
they would have themselves believed. Their 
dissipations are generally of the mildest form. 
But the London snob thinks it rather a good 
thing to act the character of a rake. 

The second class of clerk is that attached to 
the chambers of barristers who have not an ex¬ 
tensive practice. Ilis principal duty is to at- 
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tend to Iiis employer’s door, to admit friends, 
and give to duns the stereotyped response of 
“Not at home.” He varies his occupation by 
occasionally directing newspapers to the young 
barrister’s friends in the country; and, in a word, 
is supposed to make himself generally useful. 
He is a meek, intelligent boy, in a scrupulously 
clean collar. One can not help feeling that he 
has been prematurely abstracted from school. 
However, he has learned civility—a lesson which, 
notwithstanding a long course of study, even 
cabinet ministers have sometimes failed to im¬ 
bibe. 

There is one institution connected with the 
Temple without which any description of the 
place would be deplorably incomplete—the laun¬ 
dress. The laundress has no mangle. She 
never does up fine linen. The mysteries of 
clear-starching are unknoNvn to her. She is one 
of those beings who pass through life under the 
incuhus of a misnomer. To each set of cham¬ 
bers a laundress is attached—an ancient dame, 
ill dressed and garrulous. Her duties are sim¬ 
ple and clearly defined. She possesses a key to 
the chambers, and lets herself in eveiy morn¬ 
ing, and lights the fire and arranges the break¬ 
fast-table. She is, in fact, a servant that doesn’t 
live on the premises—a visiting housekeeper. 
If you are wise, never enter into conversation 
with this old lady. Her powers as a conversa¬ 
tionalist are considerable. What agonies have 
been endured by the unfortunate but forgiving 
scribe now penning these lines through the un¬ 
exampled garmlity of Mrs. Crips, now happi¬ 
ly deceased! Why would she commence every 


morning, without a note of warning, to dilate on 
the virtues of Mr. Jennings, the late occupant 
of the chambers, and why, having commenced, 
would she refuse, in spite of indifierence or of 
menace, to leave off? She has been known aft¬ 
er a forcible ejection from the apartment to con¬ 
tinue the monologue in the scullery, with no au¬ 
dience but the saucepans. The ways of the 
laundress are wonderful. She never removes 
her bonnet, because her “’air is so wery thin 
atop. Sir.” She might be more cleanly in her 
person with advantage to her employers. But 
with all her little eccentricities she has her strong 
point. She is honest. Your brandy is safe, and 
your lump-sugar lying exposed will remain in¬ 
tact. You are not insulted by fictions of half¬ 
lobsters devoured by cats, or sherry leaking- 
through the bottom of new decanters. You— 
But the old-fashioned dial standing in Pump 
Court, with its quaint superscribed intimation, 

“SUAPOWS WK AHE, 

And like Shadows depakt,” 

tells us that we have lingered long. Here once 
lingered Charles Lamb, and recalling the sensa¬ 
tions that this very dial awakened in him when 
a boy, dwelt on its dearly loved perfections. 
“What an antique air had the now almost ef¬ 
faced sun-dials, with their moral inscriptions, 
seeming coevals with that time which tliey meas¬ 
ured, and to take their revelations of its flight 
immediately from heaven, holding correspond¬ 
ence with the fountain of light! How would the 
dark line steal imperceptibly on, watched by the 
eye of childhood eager to detect its movement, 
never catched—nice as an evanescent cloud or 
the first aiTests of sleep!” 



Toward the end of that very instructive and 
entertaining work, Nordhoff’s California, re¬ 
cently published by the Harpers, are a few 
anecdotes that are so racy of the soil and so 
good that we transfer them to the Di-awer: 

“That a new place like Bakersfield should 
not have a church is not surprising,” said I to 
the judge; “but you Havilah people ought to 
be ashamed that your town has neither church 
nor Sunday-school.” 

We were lying about the fire, after supper, 
smoking our cigars with that lazy contentment 
which follows a long day in the saddle. There 
were half a dozen of us—a Californian who had 
lived in Arizona; an Englishman who had lived 
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in. California; a Boston physician whose name 
is not unknown to fame; our host, a sparkling 
combination of scholar, gentleman, and Indian 
fighter, the companion and friend of Kit Carson 
in other days, the surveyor of transcontinental 
wagon-roads, and the owner to-day of what 
seems to me the most magnificent estate, in a 
single hand, in America; and lastly, the judge 
and myself. 

“Californians may be a wicked set, as you 
Eastern people pretend,” said the general, “but 
you must admit that they lose no time usually in 
building schools and churches.” 

He spoke the truth. Nothing has more con¬ 
stantly surprised me in this thinly populated 
Southern California than to find every where 
churches and excellent school - houses. Even 
Bakersfield, which is but a town of yesterday, 
where the inhabitants have hardly a decent shel¬ 
ter over their heads, has a neat and roomy school- 
house, one of the most substantial buildings in 
the place. 

“Therefore,” said I, “it is the more abom¬ 
inable that you have no church at Havilah.” 

“Well,” replied the judge, who is one of the 
leading citizens of that mining town, “I agree 
with you, and we did make an effort to get up a 
church, but somehow it did not succeed. My 
wife and I talked it over; she said she preferred 
an Episcopal church, and I called a meeting of 
the most respectable men of the place to choose 
a vestry. They voted me into the chair, and I 
nominated Mr. Johnson for a vestry-man. Mr. 
Johnson, who is a prominent citizen, declined to 
serve; he modestly said he thought himself not 
fit for the office; he liked an occasional game 
of draw-poker, he said; he was given to some 
other worldly amusements, like dancing, when 
there was a fiddler any where around; he couldn’t 
resist a horse-race, and, unfortunately, all the 
horse-racing in Havilah took place on Sunday, 
which was sure to interfere with his duties as 
vestry-man ; and so he would rather not serve. 

“ I told him,” continued the judge, “ that men 
were not expected to be absolutely perfect in these 
days; that the chair itself was fond of an occa¬ 
sional little game of poker; and that the office 
of vestry-man ^vas, in the judgment of the chair, 
purely ministerial. But somehow he did not see 
it*in that light; he is a modest man, and he 
wouldn’t consent to serve. When he backed 
out, every body else did too, and so this effort of 
ours to get up a church fell through. I’ve al¬ 
ways been sorry for it,” added the judge, frankly, 
“for I think a church an excellent thing to have 
in a place.” 

Now, though we listeners may have smiled at 
the judge’s story, he, I beg you to believe, was 
perfectly sincere in his regrets, and we could do 
no less than admit that he had “ done his level 
best” in the matter. 

“ The fiict is,” said the Arizonian, “ that Hav¬ 
ilah is, like many mining towns, a rude place. I 
was going down the main street there one even¬ 
ing some years ago, when I got among a crowd 
of rough fellows, and I happened to say to Jack 
Thompson, whom I knew, that it seemed to be 
very quiet nowadays; I had not seen a man 
killed for a long time. 

“ ‘Haven’t you ? By the powers! come along 
with me,’ said he, reaching around to the back 
of his trowsers for his revolver, and grasping my 


arm. ‘ I’ll show you how it’s done; there’s a 
whole billiard-room full of them up there!’and 
he waved his six-shooter over his head, and I 
believe if I hadn’t quieted him down he’d have 
gone up and shot into the crowd. But that’s 
some years ago, and they hung that scoundrel 
to a tree afterward, and that scared most of his 
kind away.” 

“The same fellow told me once,” said the 
general, “ of a little disappointment of his. He 
had a difficulty with a man, and no arms at 
hand except a shot-gun; so he ‘ went for him 
with the scatter-gun,’ he said, ‘and the con¬ 
temptible weapon missed, and he just grazed 
him.’ ” 

“Your courts did not execute justice very 
vigorously in those days,” I suggested. 

“Well, no,” replied the judge; “they were 
too often like a judge they had in early days up 
in Tuolumne County. This judge had a quarrel 
with a lawyer, and the result was that he used 
regularly to charge the jury against any party 
whom this lawyer represented. At last Tom 
said one day in court, with some vexation, when 
he heard the judge begin to charge against him 
again, that he did not expect ever to get justice in 
that court. To which his honor replied prompt¬ 
ly, and with contempt, that he would take- 

good care Tom should get no justice in that 
court. ” 

“ That fellow ought to have been a Tammany 
judge in New York,” said some one, and turned 
the laugh handsomely against the East. 

“It’s astonishing,” said the Englishman, “how 
rough and how ignorant men are who go about 
these mountains prospecting for gold. Some 
years ago,' when the Temiscal tin mine was 
opened and found to contain some valuable 
oi-es, there was great excitement around San 
Bernardino about tin. Dozens of people who 
knew nothing about indications of tin went out 
to prospect; and up in the Bainbridge district 
a fellow actually set up an assay shop, and made 
money for a month or two by pretended assays 
of the rock which credulous prospectors brought 
him. Of course he found tin in every kind of 
rock. It was discovered afterward that the 
scoundrel had stolen a pewter faucet, and made 
his assay buttons out of that. When that was 
used up, he melted the solder from old tin cans 
for the same use. ” 

“He ought to have been the man who told an 
English tourist near San Bernardino that up in 
the mountain there they had recently discovered 
a brass mine—‘Very rich ore too,’ he added, 
when he saw the Englishman open his ej'es with 
amazement.” 

“We had such a fellow down in our coun¬ 
try,” said the Arizonian, “but he went off in 
disgust. He came into the hotel at Prescott 
one night, and at supper the landlord asked him 
if he’d have some teal. 

“ ‘What’s teal?’ says the fellow. 

“ ‘ Why, a kind of duck,’ says the landlord. 

“ ‘ Had it wings ?’ says the fellow. 

“ ‘ Certainly,’ says the landlord. 

“ ‘ And could it fly?’ says the fellow. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ says the landlord. 

“‘Well,’ says he, ‘I don’t want any, then. 
Any thing that had wings, and could fly, and 
didn’t fly out of this accursed country, I don’t 
want to have any thing to do with.’ ^ 
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“You’ve got some droll Pikes down there,” 
said the general. “ One of them met me once, 
and said he had traveled on the Gila with a cer¬ 
tain person, a friend of mine. 

“ ‘ You like that John Nugent?’ he remarked; 

‘ but he’s a nasty little beast.’ 

“Now Nugent is remarkable for his scrupu¬ 
lous neatness, and I said, ‘ I guess you must be 
mistaken; he always passed for a very clean 
man. ’ 

“ ‘ / know him,’ said the Pike, with a sneer 
of disgust; ‘ didn’t I travel with him for three 
weeks down along the Gila River ? And didn’t 
I use to see him go down to tlie river every 
morning with a dirty little tin cup and a con¬ 
founded nasty little brush he used to carry in his 
pocket, and scrub and hawk and spit till it al¬ 
most made me puke to see him ? I tell you he’s 
a nasty little beast. ’ ” 

“There is a fellow up in Colusa whom they 
call Nick, a bar-keeper, who never tires of stories 
of the Pikes,” remarked the judge. “lie told 
me once that he had determined to keep the 
next Fourth of July, having suft’ered one to pass 
over without any demonstrations. ‘ So this year,’ 
said Nick, ‘ two or three of us took an old anvil 
down to the river, loaded it up, and began to 
blaze away. By-and-by I saw a lot of black 
objects bobbing up and down in the river away 
up stream. I thought they were ducks at first, 
but presently discovered them to be a lot of 
Pikes swimming the river, with their rifles held 
up out of the water. Soon they came along to 
us, and the head man, a gaunt six-footer in but¬ 
ternut, sung out to me, “Stranger, whar's the 
war ?” 

“ ‘ I couldn’t get their whisky strong enough 
for them,’ said Nick; ‘so, after trying every 
way, I at last made a mixture of poison-oak and 
butternut. That fetched ’em. I called it the 
sheep-herders’ delight; and it was a popular 
drink. The first Pike I tried it on yelled with 
delight; the next one took two drinks, and 
turned a double summerset in the road before 
the house. A peddler came along, and after 
taking several drinks of my sheep-herders’ de¬ 
light, he went off and stole his own pack, and 
hid it in the woods. When he came to himself 
he made a complaint of the theft; but I guessed 
how it was, and helped him to find the goods. 

“ ‘The poor old judge!’ said the same fellow, 
‘ he complained on election evening tliat he was 
quite worn out with signing checks all day.’ I 
sincerely hope this was a libel on the Court. 

“Do you know how they carry on agriculture 
down in Arizona?” asked the judge, looking 
quizzically at the Arizonian. “There was a 
fellow who hired himself out as a farm hand in 
Arizona, and the first day his master told him 
to cut some wood. So he asked for an axe, but 
the firmer said, ‘ No, we don’t cut wood with an 
axe here,’ and gave him a sledge-hammer to 
knock and break off the mesquit which they 
burn down there. The next day John was or¬ 
dered to cut some hay, and was looking about 
for a scythe, when his master said, ‘ We don’t 
cut hay with a scythe down here,’ and gave him 
a hoe to chop down the woody stalks with which 
they swindle the horses there for hay. The third 
morning the farmer called his man to come out 
and plant corn. John looked for a hoe, but his 
master said, ‘ We don’t plant corn with a hoe out 


here,’ and gave him a crowbar with which to 
punch holes in the ground, wherein to drop corn. 
Thev say John left the country in disgust.” 

“They have a story here,” said the doctor, 
“of a courageous woman in this county, who 
was alone in a stage which Mason and one of his 
gang stopped. The driver threw down the treas¬ 
ure-box when the two robbers stopped his liorses, 
and Mason thereupon opened the stage door, 
and, leaning into the stage, ordered the woman 
to give up her money and rings, pointing a cock¬ 
ed pistol at her at the same time. The woman 
looked at him coolly, and said, ‘ Look here, don t 
you see that you’re pointing that pistol directly 
at me, and that it’s cocked? Y^ou seem to be a 
little nervous, for your hand trembles; I wish 
you’d point it away from me: it might go oft' 
and hurt me.’ Mason was so much struck by 
the woman’s coolness that, with an oath, he 
slammed the stage door, and told lier to keep 
her valuables.” 

“ She was lucky,” said the Californian ; “ with 
these road agents you can’t sometimes most gen¬ 
erally tell how good-tempered they’re going to 
be, or in how much of a hurry; and they are 
not always as polite as a fellow who recently, at 
San Luis Rey, in a written notice, ‘begged to 
intimate to the public’ that he was about to open 
a telegraph office.” 

Thus the stories ivent around until, one after 
another, we dropped to sleep under the clear 
sky of the mountain, with our feet to the fire and 
abundance of blankets over us. 


The humor and pluck of Boston after the 
great fire are characteristically set forth in the ad¬ 
vertisements of some of those who were among 
the hurt. For example: 

IN OONSEQUENOK OF THE INTENSE UEAT, 

ASAHEL WHEELER 
Has removed, etc. 

Mr. Robert Bishop announces a continued and 
healthful existence in these terms: 

WE STILL LIVE. 

Owing to causes over which we had no control, we 
have removed ourselves (not having any thing else to 
move) to 215 Federal Street, where we are ready, etc. 

Bradford and Antliony sincerely thank those 
who assisted in removing their goods, but ask to 
be informed where a considerable portion of them 
have been stored. 

J. S. and E. Wright announce that they 

moved suddenly last Sunday, but resumed busi¬ 
ness on Monday morning.” 

John L. Spooner, printer, says: 

FIRE.—Franklin Street ha\ing become too hot for 
me, I will receive orders for job printing at my resi¬ 
dence, 40 Grove Street, for the present. 

The “ Grundy Company” is sufficiently good- 
humored to announce its disaster thus: 

Office and Sat.es-koom Burnet) Down, 
FACTORY BLOWN UP. 

We are now at No. 97 State Street, 

And scores of others of the same sort. 

More absurd, perhaps, than tliese are the fol¬ 
lowing advertisements collected from Irish pa¬ 
pers : 

One pound reward. Lost, a cameo brooch, repre¬ 
senting Venus and Adonis on the Drumcondra Road, 
about ten o’clock on Tuesday evening.” 

Ton shillings reward. Lost by a gentleman, a white 
terrier dog, except the head, which is black. To be 
brought to, etc. 
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Advertisement of a wine-merchant: 

The advertiser, having made an advantageous pur¬ 
chase, offers for sale on very low terms about six 
dozen of prime port-wine, lately the property of a 
gentleman forty years of age, full in the body, and 
witli a high bouquet. 

The two following emanated from a well-, 
known livery-stable keeper: 

To be sold cheap, a splendid gray horse, calculated 
for a charger, or would carry a lady with a switch tail. 

To be sold cheap, a mail phaeton, the property of a 
gentleman with a movable head, as good as new. 

To these Irish advertisements may be added 
an English one, which was the subject of a hu¬ 
morous article in the Saturday Review some 
four or five years since; 

To be sold, an Erard grand piano, the property of a 
lady, about to travel in a walnut case with carved legs. 


The following curious and perspicuous ad¬ 
vertisement is copied from the New York Journal 
of Commerce of November 19, 1872 : 

EXECUTOR'S SALE. 

Estate of-, deceased. 

Will be sold at Public Sale on the premises, five very 
valuable Factory Buildings. The late owner did an 
extensive morocco manufacturing business, and is in 
complete running order and ready for occupancy. 


This is the manner in which the peifections 
of a damsel are extolled in a paragraph in the 
Evanston Age, published at Evanston, Wyoming 
Territory, October 24, 1872; 

A general preparation for the dedication ball at 
Downs and Tisdale’s new hall is going on. Our girl 
13 getting her shoes half-soled. If the weather re¬ 
mains pleasant, so that the shoe-maker can work on 
them out-doors, they will be done in time. Look out 
for her: she's a stunner, and no mistake. 


A^roNG the lecturers who, during the present 
winter, have been the most successful in enter¬ 
taining those who like that sort of thing may 
be mentioned Mr. Bret Harte. His talk on 
The Argonauts of ’49, presents a vivid picture 
of California life in its early days, and the quaint 
stories he brings in, so “ pat,” by way of illustra¬ 
tion, are very telling. As the lecture has not 
been published, and will not be for some time 
to come, we reproduce one or two anecdotes that 
always “bring down the house:” 

“The boys seem to have taken a fresh deal 
all round,” said Mr. John Oakhurst to me, in 
the easy confidence of a man conscious in his 
ability to win my money, “ and there is no know¬ 
ing whether a man will turn up jack or king.” 
It is relevant to this anecdote that Mr. Oakhurst 
himself came of a family whose ancestors regard¬ 
ed games of chance as sinful because they were 
trifling and amusing, but who had never con¬ 
ceived that they might be made the instruments 
of speculation and tragic earnestness. And Mr. 
Oakhurst wondered, as he rose with a gain of 
five thousand dollars, that there were folks “as 
believes that keerds is a waste of time.” This 
Oakhurst, the typical gambler of that time (the 
hero of The Outcasts of Poker Flat), once 
more illustrates in this lecture a phase of con¬ 
tradictory nobility, by redeeming from the gam¬ 
ing-table for his wife a luckless gambler, by 
buffing his next play, and then losing it by con¬ 
cert with the dealer. As he confessed the weak¬ 
ness to a friend, he added, solemnly, “It’s the 


first time as I ever played a game that wasn’t on 
the squm-e.” Harte’s description of the men of 
the mining camps is even more vivid than that 
of the city population. Their personal attrac¬ 
tions are represented in an exceedingly flatter¬ 
ing light; their habitual life minutely drawn, 
with its unnatural characteristics, its absence of 
softening influence, of reverential custom, and— 
chief lack of all—of home. In this connection, 
what more exquisite can be thought of than 
the painting of the lone w’oman—lone, even 
though wedded, and though beloved by every 
miner in the camp, pining slowly away, and, to 
every body’s astonishment, dying at last. 

“Do you know what they say Ma’am Rich¬ 
ards died of ?” said Yuba Bill to his partner. 

“ No,” was the reply. 

“The doctor says she died of nostalgia,” 
said Bill. 

“What the deuce is nostalgia?” said the 
other. 

“Well, it’s a kind o’ longing to get to heav¬ 
en!” 

Perhaps he was right. 


“ C. 0. D.” are three letters of such peculiar 
and peremptory significance as to have become 
familiar to all who are sciwed by express. A 
new interjDretation of them comes to us from a 
Cincinnati correspondent, who says*. One of 
my daughters, pretty well grown, was the other 
evening in a very ingenious manner urging on me 
that she ought to have a new cloak, and sug¬ 
gested that she could go to Lewis’s and have it 
sent up, C. 0. D. Our little Alice, eight years 
old, promptly said, “Them means. Call On Dad.'' 
It generally does come to about that. 


Some years ago a new church at Lockport, 
New York, belonging to the Presbyterian so¬ 
ciety of which the Rev. W^illiam C. Wisner, 
D.l)., has long been the very popular pastor, 
was to be dedicated. A large number of divines 
of that denomination from Rochester and vicini¬ 
ty having been invited, left that city by railroad, 
grouped in, and forming a large share of the 
occupants of, a car, in the early evening, expect¬ 
ing to arrive at Lockport in time to enjoy a com¬ 
fortable night’s rest, Among the party was the 
distinguished Samuel Hanson Cox, D.D., then 
Chancellor of Ingham University, at Le Roy. 
It being midw’inter and intensely cold, and an 
unusually heavy body of snow being upon the 
ground, a furious wind and snow storm setting 
in, the train had not proceeded many miles be¬ 
fore it became blocked in the snow, with a part 
of it off the track, and, so cold and tempestuous 
was the night, the train, though every possible 
eftbrt was made, did not succeed in getting ex¬ 
tricated until morning. 

When on the wing again the conductor made 
his round to look after tickets, and coming 
among the reverends, was impelled to refer to 
the discomforts and perils of the night, and also 
having vivid impressions of the same, exclaimed, 

“I tell you what, gentlemen, we came very 
near all going to h— last night.” 

Dr. Cox, equal to the occasion and expression, 
quickly and instantly replied, “You doubtless 
speak for yourself. Sir; but as for me and my 
friends here, we are ticketed to a different sta¬ 
tion.” 
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OFF TUB HIGHLANDS. 


S AIL on, sail on, thou stately ship! 

In roar or ripple, rest not thou! 

The grand horizons grow and dip 
Abaft thy wake, before thy prow! 

I linger o’er an idle strain, 

A song that’s alien and forlorn: 

In native pomp thou soar’st amain. 

Like albatrosses ocean-born! 

Oh, sail, sail on! for, day by day. 

Fresh hope invites with each remove: 
We belt the world: thy forward way 
Alone may bring me to my love! 


Be not surprised that I begin my sketches 
with the opening stanzas of a love poem, 
which is intended to run tlirongh tlicni like 
the refrain of a ballad. For wdiat is a sail¬ 
or without a sweetheart ? A ship without 
a compass — a compass without a needle 
—or, more aptly still, that sensitive needle 
without a magnetic pole mysteriously and 
strongly to attract it. O Douglas, Doug¬ 
las, tender and true! The bravest are the 
tenderest, the loving are the daring! The 
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staid lieutenant has his fair Crinoliua, lily¬ 
like, statelily incliiiiug out of voluminous 
folds. Sweet William, who dwells high upon 
the yard, rejoices iu his huxom, hlack-eyed 
Susan, less superabundantly draped and 
adorned, and more prodigal of her blushes 
to moon or sun. We may depend upon the 
metallic wand or the enchanted heart wheth¬ 
er the cynosure gladdens our eyes, or is 
veiled iu storm and darkness—yea, when 
the round-backed earth shoulders it out of 
view altogether. Deviations owing to local 
attractions there may be, it must be con¬ 
fessed, but they are trifles due to quick sen¬ 
sibility, and not beyond reason or measure. 
Say not that a sailor’s sweetheart is in ev¬ 
ery port—he is little better than one of the 
wicked who invented so vile a slander— 
but believe profoundly, 0 gentle Crinolina! 
and 0 lovely Susan! that there is truth 
in a jacket of blue,” even as there is be¬ 
neath the card—or ^^rose,” as the French 
more prettily term it—of the mariner’s com¬ 
pass. May the comparison prove ever just! 
Under the rose and yet above-board, vi¬ 
brating to a subtle secret curi'ent, and keep¬ 
ing the secret confided to it, yet with its 
truth patent on the face of it, apparently 
free as air, yet obedient to a law mighty 
in its gentleness, what fitter type of con¬ 
stancy, of fidelity, can smiling love desire 
or frowning duty demand ? 

Sail on, O stately frigate! Thy compass¬ 
es are true, and as true are the hearts that 
will shape the course, and, with strong hands 
at the wheel, will steer by them. Those 
have been tested by “ swinging the ship” at 
the compass station”—adjusting, or noting 
corrections for the local deviations alluded 
to in my simile. These have been tried in 
the battle and the breeze, and have come 
forth, like pure gold from the reliners, out 
of the seveu-times-heated furnace of right¬ 
eous yet fi’atricidal war. Thou hast not 
loitered in port, O my ship! But a few 
days ago thou wert put into commission, a 
ceremony which transformed thee from a 
lonely hulk lying alongside the navj'-yard 
into a thing of life—of many lives, indeed, 
upon which are hanging many times many 
hearts and hopes and fears and prayers— 
into a thing of bravery and hardihood; to 
go forth over remote seas, to strange lands, 
under unfamiliar skies; to suffer and be 
strong, conquering and to conquer; to up¬ 
hold a nation’s honor, alike in peace and 
war! 

Droi)i)ing the apostrophe, let me in sober 
language give some idea of a man-of-war’s 
mission. Hers is not a yachting trip. She 
does not idly flaunt her flag. That saucy 
little symbol was ample enough to cover the 
mere intention of American citizenship when, 
in the port of Smyrna, one of the mildest- 
mannered of navy captains cleared his ship 
for action, in the face of largely superior 


force, and sheltered the i^oor Hungarian. It 
has been a very St. Peter’s angel to more 
than one of our countrymen in foreign dun¬ 
geons. It supports consular authority over 
tyrannical ship-masters and recalcitrant 
crews. It has saved the Feejeeau ^‘micca- 
ninny” from being served up, hot or cold. It 
has let the blessed air of freedom into many 
a pent hold that reeked with cargo of pitia¬ 
ble hufuanity—the black ivory” of African 
trade in iron shackles. In former time it 
cleared our Southern lagoons and the An¬ 
tilles of SAvarming buccaneers; to-day it 
pursues to the death the Chinaman with his 
stink-pots and nameless tortures. It re¬ 
strains alike the barbarian and the civilized 
oppressor by emblazoning the grand morale 
of a great i)ower backed by shotted guns. 
For not yet, even in these days of interna¬ 
tional arbitration, has the millennium come, 
not yet are the battle-flags furled iu the fed¬ 
eration of the world. 

A man-of-war has other duties, subservient 
to commerce. These consist of exifloratious 
and surveys. They indicate ocean high¬ 
ways, they secure the haven, they trace the 
imperiled coast. Braving the lurking shoal, 
and the bold, loud reef, they fix, so to s^ieak, 
the form of Charybdis, and save from the 
jaws of Scylla. The vessel anchors iu an 
unknown bay or sound ; her boats, si^ecially 
equipped, are sent in all directions. By pa¬ 
tient process—as it appears on our working 
sheet, the chart growing into shaiDe—from 
peak to peak, from island to island, we cover 
it with an aerial net-work of triangles and 
curves; we sound it until the plummet has 
stamped the depth, as it were, upon nearly 
every square yard of the ocean floor. It is 
a noble field of usefulness, and falling there¬ 
upon, the world has wept for Cook and La 
Perouse. 

I mentioned, a little while ago, going into 
commission. There are ceremonies attend¬ 
ed with more i)omp and circumstance. But 
nothing is more characteristic of “life on 
board a man-of-war” than this its beginning; 
and Avonderful is sometimes the spectacle, 
when there is a sufficiency of old man-of- 
war’s men in the “fresh” crew to leaven the 
mass. Have you CA^er seen a flock of sheep 
diAdded and guided by the trained dogs ? So 
are the greenhorns by these veteran bull¬ 
dogs of the sea. But briefly to describe: 

The executive officer of the yard, in pres¬ 
ence of the commander and officers and the 
marine guard of the sea-going ship, gives 
the signal; the “ coach-whip” at the main 
flutters out, a red and Avhite streamer, into 
the blue air; and the beloved flag of tlie 
Union, gay with brand-new bunting, rises 
gorgeously to the peak. The marine guard 
presents arms, and the drums roll. Some¬ 
times the band salutes the “star-spangled 
banner” with its own anthem. Then, with 
mutual touching of caps, command and an- 
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GOING INTO COMMISSION. 


tliority are transferred, witli tlie simple re¬ 
mark, 

^‘Yon are in commission.’^ 

And tlie captain of tlie new-fledged man- 
of-war, prepared, no doubt, to brave tbe 
battle, fire, tbe wreck, moves tbe monarcb 
of—. But ber deck is not yet peopled. Wait 
a moment. Tbe crew from tbe receiving- 
sbip come tumbling—there is no better ex¬ 
pression—bag and bammock, over tbe side, 
billeted, every man of them, tbanks to tbe 
preparation of tbe executive officer, with 
watcb, quarter, and mess numbers. Now 
appears tbe most interesting feature. Hitb- 
erto no unoccupied dwelling of tbe land, 
empty save in tbe litter of tbe mecbanics, 
was ever balf so comfortless in prospect, so 
desolate, so melaucboly. That crowd of 
blue-jackets seems but to bave introduced 
an element of confusion into tbe dreariness. 
But no! While • scarcely an order—or, at 
least, no series of orders—emanates from tbe 
quarter-deck, while there are no instructions 
placarded or chalk lines drawn, every indi¬ 
vidual and tbiug has dropped into bis or 


its place, in tbe most natural way in tbe 
world. Not five minutes bave elapsed, and 
not only does tbe lieutenant of the day’s duty 
walk the starboard side of the quarter-deck, 
with bis assistant midsbii)men on tbe other 
side, but tbe petty officers are in full swing 
of their several functions in separate i)arts 
of the ship, and tbe crew—forecastle men, 
fore, main, and niizzeu topmen, afterguards, 
waisters, and berth deck cooks—distributed 
on tbe three decks, are to a man where they 
belong. Tbe hammocks are neatly stowed 
in tbe nettings, and tbe clothes-bags in racks 
on tbe berth deck; stow boles are found for 
oven the little ditty boxes” wherein Jack 
keeps bis needle and thread, scraps of jJer- 
sonal property which bo calls ^^maiiavel- 
ings,” bis writing materials, if be be so 
clerkly, and possibly bis mother’s Bible. 
Tbe quartermaster of tbe watcb is on tbe 
poo}), spy-glass in band; the quarter-gunners 
busy themselves about tbe battery; the mas¬ 
ter at arms bosses” the berth deck cooks, 
arranging burnished kettles, pots, pans, and 
spoons in tbe mess chests; the ship’s cook 
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lights the galley fire; the boatswain's mates, 
in their stations on the forecastle, in the 
gangways, and on the main-deck, raise silver 
calls to their lips, and whistle shrilly hut 
musically in obedience to the first order giv¬ 
en aloud by the officer of the deck, 

Pipe the sweepers!" 

The dust and rubbish soon disappear be¬ 
fore the new corn brooms, which do not be¬ 
lie the proverb—and sweep clean. 

“ Call away the third cutter!" 

The bugle plays a bar or two of a lively 
air between-decks, and the selected crew, 
recognizing it, promptly man their boat. 
The routine of a man-of-war is in as full 
operation as if the minutes the ship has been 
in commission were as many months, and the 
spectator for the first time might be im¬ 
pressed with as keen a surprise and admira¬ 
tion as if he beheld the parts of a watch ad¬ 
just themselves before his eyes, and spon¬ 
taneously initiate their chronometric march. 

Now we are outside Sandy Hook, and hove 
to with the maintop-sail to the mast, in the 
act of discharging the pilot. We are out¬ 


ward bound, and we have heard, with 
smiles that might as well be tears,” the 
fife merrily play The Girl I left hehhid ??m, 
timing the quick step of the men—tramp, 
tramp, tramp—round the capstan, in heav¬ 
ing up the anchor. Good-night, O glim¬ 
mering highlands of Neversink! Good¬ 
night, fiiir sun, that set so cloudily behind 
them! The pilot-boat tosses in our wake 
lightly, as if floating upon the foam. 

^^A pleasant cruise, caiflain and gentle¬ 
men.” 

“ Good-night, pilot.” 

Good-night, old man, I continue in solil¬ 
oquy, and fair fortune crown every gray hair 
of thine, so thou gnardest with kindly care 
my farewell letter! The tall and beautiful 
maintop-sail is braced full, the yet ampler 
cloths of flowing mainsail are boarded and 
hauled aft, the bow of Anakim is tightly 
strung, and trembling to her keel, and im¬ 
petuously singing as she goes, the great 
ship shoots forward into the night, and far 
away over a half-stormy ocean. The throb¬ 
bing glow-worm light-houses shrink to fire- 
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fly specks, and vanisli. With far other feel¬ 
ings than his of dark exultation do I echo 
Childe Harold’s ‘‘My native laud—good¬ 
night !” 

Oh, soft may he your southern sky, 

But Love, the augel, dwells not here: 

The tents where I have found him lie 
As distant as that home is dear. 

I saw them last in summer-time: 

I see them now: ’tis summer still: 

The glory of June’s crescent prime 
Is August, mellower on the hill; 

And riper is the rippled com; 

Still the elms gurgle into song; 

Eyes hazy blue, and mild as morn. 

Watch the far hay, wistful and long; 

Fair fingers flake a white moss-rose— 

Their wandering touch shows memory true— 

Ah! each still petal there that snows 
Might charm long leagues of barren blue! 

But sail, sail on, thou stately ship! 

Not thine the picture: pause not thou: 

Thy retrospects in ocean dip; 

Fresh prospects widen from thy prow! 

Yes! we lia-ve come far soiitli, “ dragging 
at each remove a lengtlieiiiiig cliain;” but 
new scenes — new “ sea landscapes,” as Mrs. 
Trollope Hiberuianly calls them — the life of 
the sea, and man-of-war routine, charm us 
nevertheless, and distract our thoughts with 
occuj)ation. I have traveled in j)assenger 
vessels, and have felt, as wearily as did any 
landsman, the listlessness of nothing to do, 
the monotony of the blank horizons, the im¬ 
patience to arrive in port. The dolce far 
nienfe is not sweet on board ship. I can, 
therefore, appreciate the difficulty with 
wkich they of the land can be brought to 
comprehend the quiet content which, de¬ 
spite twinges of homesickness, steals over 


the mariner in his floating home. In that 
word lies the secret. Officer or man is one 
of a small community, isolated from all the 
world. Each has his circle of companions 
and friends, saving always the captain, 
who, even more than the “ sacred might” of 
Homeric kings, is hedged about by etiquette 
and a certain awe and reserve, which exist 
quite independently of the character of the 
man. He, more than any other human be¬ 
ing, may be styled monarch of all he surveys, 
but he is very lonely in his dignity. Still, 
by way of compensation, he is far more 
spaciously and sumptuously lodged than any 
one else. He has his books about him, and 
his little comforts. And, more than all, po¬ 
tent to dispel every shade of emmi, is his 
sleepless and omnipresent responsibility. 
Ship and subordinates are to him wife and 
children. They are his constant care ; and 
care makes him keen-eyed and sharp-witted, 
equally so on deck and in his cabin. There 
the chart is ever open on the table before 
him; the tell-tale (or reversed compass) 
over his head shows the slightest deviation 
from the vessel’s course, wliether the wind 
heads her off or she is negligently steered; 
his eye, by long experience, tells him very 
nearly her rate of speed; his ear, if she is 
steaming, “the very pulse of the machine;” 
the barometer hangs in view; the rising 
squall on the horizon’s edge is visible from 
his cabin windows. So, while in receiving 
a report ho may appear absorbed in the 
pages of the last new novel, the officer of 
the deck is frequently surprised at the cap¬ 
tain’s knowledge of every thing transpiring. 
And the frolic midshipman has an almost 
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superstitious cli’ead of this apparent omnis¬ 
cience, ■which is cognizant of more things 
than the cajDrices of wind and weather. 

And now for a day of man-of-war routine 
at sea. The watches are four hours long, 
the hell striking half-hourly from one to 
eight. The lieutenants are divided into 
watches according to their number; the 
midshipmen in the Benbow days invariably 
into three, but now less cruelly into four 
watches, which give these growing lads a 
sleep in” every fourth night; the firemen, 
when steaming, into three watches; the 
crew into watch and watch, starboard and 
port. In order that their night-watches 
shall be equalized, the watch from four to 
eight in the evening is subdivided into two, 
and these are called “ dog-watches,” because, 
according to Cai^tain Marryat, they are cur¬ 
tailed. Nor is this severe (not ’the pun). 
There is no comparison between the hard¬ 
ships of men-of-war’s men and of merchant 
sailors. The number of a man-of-war’s 
crew—proportioned to the guns to be fought, 
and not to handing and reefing—makes all 
seaman’s work light. In fine weather the 
former, with the exception of the helmsmen 
and those at various look-outs and stations, 
may coil themselves between the guns or in 
the tops, and sleep if they will, but sleep 
lightly, promptly to obey a sudden call. 
Every morning the watch scrub clothes, 
twice a month their hammocks. Every 
morning the decks are scrubbed with sand 


and hickory brooms; once or t-svice a week 
they are holy-stoned. It seems odd that the 
watch below can sleep with those great 
sandstones dragged heavily to and fi’o over 
their heads; but their nerves get used to it, 
like those of eels to skinning. Then the 
“ bright work” is cleaned, and every thing 
put in order for the day, either before the 
eight-o’clock breakfast or immediately after 
‘^turning to” at nine. A pattern housewife 
might be proud of the immaculate cleanliness 
resulting. At four bells (ten o’clock) the 
beat to quarters throbs through the ship. 
Every day one or more divisions are exer¬ 
cised at the great guns. Once or twice a 
week are general quarters, when the whole 
crew are carried through the incidents of 
an engagement—the cannonade, the board¬ 
ing and repulse, and the resources to meet 
accidents. Sometimes we have surprise 
midnight quarters, or the dium-beat and 
a rapidly ringing bell startle with a fire- 
alarm. 

Occasionally, at the discretion of the 
captain—not uufrequently in heavy weather 
—the men are exercised in the more piu^ely 
nautical duties of remedying imaginary in¬ 
juries from stress and strain, unbending” 
the old and ^‘bending” new sails, shifting 
one spar or another, even to a x)onderous 
topmast, while the- vessel still holds her 
way; and it is marvelous how quickly these 
things are done. In the words of a captain 
of the old school, of him who did not believe 
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more than half the AraMan Nights —how 
little imagination the old fogy had!—we 
guard against every precaution.^^ Dinner 
at noon, when reported by the navigating 
officer, and ^^made so” by the captain, wiio 
is a sort of Joshua. The navigator at this 
time takes the altitude of the sun for lati¬ 
tude, as morning and evening, wlien the sun 
is nearest east and west, lie measures it for 
local time, obtaining his longitude from his 
well-rated chronometers. After one o’clock 
the various divisions are exercised as light 
infantry, in company or battalion drill, 
also the marines; and quite as well as the 
marines the sailors go through the manual 
and evolutions. Jack no longer handles his 
musket as awkwardly and grimly as a bear, 
and thinks it seaman-like not to be a soldier. 
Field artillery is also taught, and the broad¬ 
sword exercise. At three o’clock (usually) 
the drum beats the Boast Beef of Old En¬ 
gland, and diu’ing the ward-room dinner 
the band plays on the main-deck. How 
many a merry and genial hoiu' I have passed 
at that table! Supper for the crew at four 
o’clock, afterward evening quarters for 
seeing the battery seciu’e; and then the I 


“tIIK iMKBS.” 

boys,” old and young, have their “ sky¬ 
larking” hour. They are like children out 
of school. They play at leap-frog, hammer 
the butt, and skin the cat; they “ follow my 
leader” up and down the rigging, they cross, 
hand over hand, from mast to mast, by the 
stays dizzily penciling the sky, often in 
such break-neck fasliion that they have to 
be checked by the officer of the deck. 

The sun sets; seldom goldenly serene— 
there is generally too much vapor for that— 
but sometimes the west is as a rose in bloom, 
and often the whole heavens strung with 
illuminated clouds, wonderful in glowing- 
bronze or rich grass-green. The look-outs 
are cjilled from aloft; others at different 
points are stationed for the night. The sun 
sets; the moon is up; the side and mast¬ 
head lanterns are lit, and green and red re¬ 
flections mingle with the white moonlight. 
The band plays on the quarter-deck. Love¬ 
ly sounds, gay or sad, go wandering over 
the waters. Our hearts are brimmed with 
memories, and our eyes with childish tears, 
Avhich we can not laugh away. Meanwhile, 
on the forecastle, 

“Some rude Arioii’s skillful hand 
Wakes the brisk harmony that sailors love 

and they foot it deftly in jig and hornpipe. 

“Let ns go forward, now that the band 
has been dismissed,” I say to one of the 
young officers. 

The scene is curious. Not far from the 
dancers is another group, indulging in vocal 
efforts. There is a movement to rise and 
touch hats, but I check it. One singer, 
whose hoarse voice has been tuned at the 
“ weather-earing,” informs his “ Mary Ann” 
that “the ship is ready, and the wind it is 
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fair/^ and that he hound for to sea;” 
and another, who has swallowed not quite 
so much fog and east wind, vows in em¬ 
phatic negatives that 

“No never, no never, no never no more, 

He never will play the wild rover no more 

while a youth of a patriotic and warlike 
turn chants in alto how 

“ The Gxierriere frigate bold 
O’er the foaming ocean rolled.” 

But hark to better metal! This fellow 
has a voice,” I murmur; and he sings that 
dear old Scottish ballad, so popular in its 
modern form, all joining in the chorus con 
amove. 

“ Each heart recalls a different voice. 

But all sing Annie Laurie.^' 

Now we come upon a more retired group, 
sitting in the black shadow of the moon-lit 
sails, upon whom the saddening eve seems 
to have exercised a sobering effect; for one 
is reciting something in a low tone, and the 


rest are listening open-mouthed, as if to 
drink it all in the better. 

“ What is this, youngster ?” 

It is a fauy tale. Sir,” whispers the mid¬ 
shipman. 

“ Spinning a yarn, is he ? It seems to be 
as long as the maintop-bowline.” 

Yes, Sir; and the raconteur/’ continued 
the lad, proud of his French, '' could beat 
Scheherezade, and her sister too, and fur¬ 
nish them with a new repertoire.” 

It is an odd jumble. Jack and the Bean¬ 
stalk and Sindhad the Sailor seeming to be 
the somewhat incongruous types—impossi¬ 
ble giants, inconceivable x)alaces, smoking 
genii, fiery dragons, a sorcerer x>‘Wterned 
from a tobacconist’s sign, a beautiful fairy 
and a more beautiful heroine, who are but 
bar-maids in masquerade—a tale of enchant¬ 
ment ludicroTisly mixed with a sailor’s famil¬ 
iar experience, and, O happy climax! Jack 
marries the princess! O rude of speech, 
simple-minded, soft-hearted seamen! One 
touch of romance makes the whole world 
kin. 
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We move on to yet another group, com¬ 
posed exclusively of old tars, ^vithdra^^^l in 
high debate, like Milton’s chiefs in Pande- 
moninm. The white-haired captain of the 
forecastle has the floor.” 

Some of you chaps,” he growls out, with 
much involving of parentheses and revolv¬ 
ing of his cpiid, ^‘blow about New Orleans 
and Mobile. I don’t blame you, howsum- 
ever, for they were pretty scrimmages, and 
I sailed with Farragut oust myself, when I 
was younger than I am now, and he was 
first lieutenant: he was about the liveliest 
one you ever saw, you better believe. God 
bless him! if that isn’t a Roman Catholic 
lu’ayer. But I was in the hottest place out 
o’ hell, begging pardon of such as is x)ious, 
though I mean it, notwithstandin’. Boys, I 
was in the little Keolcnlc with Rhiiid—a live 
man, every inch o’ him. Were any o’ you 
there at Charleston when Dupont (wasn’t 
he a grand old gentleman?) first attacked 
Fort Sumter, in that black - looking New 
Irotisides, with the six cheese-boxes on a raft, 
called Monitors, and us? Them Monitors 
were better iron-dads than our’n, though, 
and we looked mighty little alongside 
even o’ them. We were what they called 
an experimental thing, w'ith two fixed 
turrets. To pick up my yarn afore it gets 
adrift, if you weren’t there you missed a 
grand sight. We got under way, and 
steamed up in line o’ battle along the 
sand-hills of Morris Island quiet enough 
at first. But we expected lively work. 


though I for one hardly thought to take 
Charleston without any sodgers to belay 
what Ave got; and all that beach-combing 
general did was to say, God bless us, and 
AAdiat his name was. Wlien we beat to quar¬ 
ters I felt a little cur’ous and excited. You 
all know what that beat is, when you’re go¬ 
ing into a fight. It begins like a funeral, 
and makes you feel solemn and all-overish 
like; and then the drumsticks tap quicker 
and quicker until your pulse jumps a hun¬ 
dred to a minute, and you’re all afire for 
battle. Fort Wagner (I forget its first name) 
opened on us, but we didn’t mind her much. 
Ahead of us was SulliAuni’s Island, Avith Moul¬ 
trie and the other brimstone-colored batteries 
among the green trees, shoAving hundreds o’ 
black muzzles ready to bark; and great, 
round Sumter (it Avasn’t knocked into a 
cocked hat as yet) Avas looming up on our 
port hand, higher and higher and darker and 
darker as AA^e kept on. Well, as Ave opened, 
the steeples of Charleston dear-channel up, 
the ball commenced ‘all along the line,’ and 
when we ranged alongside o’*Sumter it grcAV 
hot and heavy, I tell you. Such a roar o’ 
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the biggest guns in the Tvorld! such rollin^, 
chokin^ powder-smoke, sjuttin^ hre, shells 
hurstin’ aU about, bricks and mortar flyin^, 
round shots hittin’ every pop! 

‘ Look a-starboard, look a-larboard, look a-weather, 
look a-lee,’ 

it was worse than the coast of Barhary (thaPs 
po’try). The other fellows stood it well 
enough; hut Rhind, who wasn’t afraid of the 
devil (you know he commanded the powder- 
ship at Fort Fisher, where his chance o’ life 
was little better than ^ heads you win, tails 
I lose’), took us in closer than any of ’em. 
(He was a kind-hearted captain, for all ho 
looked so stern.) It was short work for us. 
An iron-clad, were wef Blast my starry 
top-lights and top-gallant eyebrows! shiver 
my timbers (hers weren’t worth much)! she 
was made o’ pasteboard! We were riddled. 
I felt more aggravated than scared as the 
shot went through and through our poor thin 
sides. Still it was awful—it made one feel 
qualmish—to see his poor shipmates killed 
like rats in a trap, the sanded deck licking up 
their blood, and to hear the wounded scream 
out when struck, and groan afterward—their 
pluck, poor fellows! couldn’t quite choke it 
back, man fashion! To make a long story 
short, boys, the holes in us were beneath as 
well as above the water-line, and we were 
reported to the captain as sinking. Did we 
sheer off then ? Bless you, no! We manned 
the pumps, and fought on until the admiral 


made signal to ^ discontinue the action,’ and 
we all left together. When we reached Fol¬ 
ly Inlet the other craft anchored, and so did 
we—for good. We didn’t save a rag, only 
what we stood in. The poor little KeolcuTc 
lies there now, not only under water, but 
Heaven knows how many fathoms deep un¬ 
der the sands. ‘ Strike the bell eight! Call 
the watch!’ D’ye hear that? Shipmates, 
good-night.” 

Southwardly still, through the Sargasso ^ 
Sea, with its boating meadows, and through 
wonderful phosphorescences; and now the 
noitheastern trades have fallen light, and we 
are slowly aiq^roaching the equator. 

White clouds of summer in our sail 
Press soft as kisses on the mouth; 

They fill with their voluptuous gale 
The purple chambers of the south; 

The wandering winds of summer-tide, 

That ripen sweet to east aud west. 

The orange blossom for the liride. 

The heart’s-ease for the lover’s breast. 

But sail, sail on, thou stately ship! 

In dimpling azure stay not thou; 

Old constellations waning dip, 

New heavens are beaconed o’er thy prow! 

We are on the line: the latitude at noon 
has indicated the time. The bell strikes 
seven in the second dog-watch, the sou’west 
wind blows hazily, and the ffigate plunges 
through the sparkling brine on its lazy un¬ 
dulations. Sadly I watch the index stars 
declining, pointing to a vanished loadstar. 
On a sudden, close to the lee bow, a hoarse 
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summons is heard, Ship ahoy! Heave to!” 
and man and hoy, mustering full five hun¬ 
dred, the crew huny to the spar-deck. Obe¬ 
dient to the mysterious command, the main¬ 
sail is hauled up, and the mizzen top-sail 
braced aback. Grimly over the gangway, 
with Arion blowing a huge conch, and fol¬ 
lowed by a train of grotesque Tritons, 
marches his quaint divinity, Neptune! His 
face is tarry, a rope-yarn board hangs to his 
waist, and in his right hand, to represent 
the trident, ho carries a harpoon impaling a 
live liying-fish! He is received on the quar¬ 
ter-deck by the demure caiitain and officers, 
the admiral quietly smiling in the back¬ 
ground, not unobserved by the Sea-King; 
and his discourse is in this fashion, some¬ 
what amplified: 

^^What cheer, my hearties? Ho, admiral, 
you are nearly as reverend as I am! I must 
apologize for forgetting; but did wo last 
meet in the Trojan war? I hope your hon¬ 
or’s health is as vigorous as yoiu' lam'cls are 
green!” 

^^Tho admiral thanks you,” replies the 
captain, with admirable gravity; “ but your 
majesty should remember that the question 
of ago is a delicate one. Ask Amphitrite! 
By-the-way, why did she not grace us with 
a visit ?—and how is she ?” 


“ How^s Amphitrite ? Why, pretty weU. 
She is nursing her babe down yonder—a 
suckling hurricane! May you never feel 
its full-grown thunder ! Thank ye ; your 
healths! May ye always find even stowage 
for a glass of grog! May your compass, 
your log, and lead be true, and prosperous 
your voyage of life! Ever be loving and 
loyal, my gallant tars, with a seaman’s frank 
devotion ! To your sweethearis and wives ! 
To the Stars and Stripes! True blue forever! 
Come, see me ofl’!” 

And a crowd of greenhorns rush after him 
to the gangway, when, with a roar of laugh¬ 
ter, such a deluge falls upon them from aloft 
as if a water-spout had broken up. The top- 
men, with the connivance of the executive 
officer, have been slyly making preparations 
during the afternoon. The ship fills away 
on her course ; and now what seems an illu¬ 
minated barge drifts slowly astern. I have 
a suspicion that it is a barrel of burning 
pitch. But I watch it with a vague persist¬ 
ence as, fi’om crest to crest of the billows 
that roU darkening away, it gleams and 
vanishes and glimmers again. And as 
voices of Ocean round us whisper old se¬ 
crets and moan old pain, I can almost fancy 
myself 

“ A pagan suckled in a creed outworn 

that I am fellow-voyager with Jason (our 
southern course has revealed the great con¬ 
stellation Argo), and believe that the Mon¬ 
arch of Waves has indeed been on board, 
and that the sea-nymphs are calling for 
Hylas! 
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it was a solitary watcher. The morrow has 
come. The siiiishiiie laughs out of argent 
lids in the heavens; the mighty purple 
billows of the much-rolling sea” foam and 
flash. The ship swings dashingly forward, 
the startled flying-fish tAvinkles, the sea¬ 
bird circles and yelps—all is life. Hark! it 
is the boatswain’s pipe; hut it is blown in 
lower key than wont, and it has a long- 
drawn note of wail. 

All hands bury the dead !” 

A solemn summons! The ship’s hell tolls 
solemnly. The courses are all hauled up ; 
the maintop-sail is braced aback, the frigate’s 
way is deadened as much as may be, and 
then the silence is broken only by the hol¬ 
low beat of waves, and the subdued, mur¬ 
murous sound of men mustering by bun- 
di’eds, slowly and gravely though it be. The 
officers, in glittering uniforms, are grouped 
on the lee side of the quarter-deck ; the ma¬ 
rines are drawn u^) ox)posite, in full dress; 
the crew, in their snowy ‘‘ line frocks,” clus¬ 
ter about the booms” and gangways. The 
body of the i)Oor sailor boy—how sad his 
fate!—closely sewed up in his little ham¬ 
mock, and placed ui)on a rude bier, is borne 
from below on the shoulders of his mess¬ 
mates—how neatly rigged these xiall-bear- 
ers, and what softness in those weather¬ 
beaten faces!—and is rested gently on the 
ship’s midside. The chaplain, in his robes, 
api^roaches; all uncover. 

‘‘ I am the ResuiTection and the Life, saith 
the Lord: he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live!” 


IJUKIAL OF THE DEAD. 


Star of the North! that flickerest low 
In mists of yon horizon’s hrim, 
Backward, with thee, my blessings go— 
My heart is low, mine eyes are dim. 


Fair cynosure of childhood’s home! 

Stirs something like to childhood’s tears 
As thou, involved in phosphor foam, 
Sink’st with Arcturus and his peers; 


With Cassiopea—Charles’s Wain— 

And, like a violet in the sky. 

Sweet Lyra, that hath charmed the pain 
Of memory like a melody! 


The Antarctic constellations rise 
In vain to compensate our loss. 
Though, moon-like, Argo sails the skies, 
And glorious is the Southern Cross. 


Ah I still magnetic to the North, 

The heart recalls all lovely lights 
That, in the heaven or by the hearth, 
Set never on our Northern nights. 


I play with types. Yet, true my love. 
Thou that the loadstar art to me. 
Whatever star or cloud’s above, 

I turn to thee—I turn to thee! 


But sail, sail on, thou stately ship! 

By line or tropic, halt not thou; 

For sun and moon and stars shall dip 
In tempests, gathering o’er thy prow. 


Tempests gatlier, and will come. They 
constitute a common danger, to which cus¬ 
tom makes us more or less iuseusible. But 
into this, our floating citadel, steals some¬ 
times a single sombre warrior,” and smites 
in our midst. Young Hylas is gone from 
among the Argonauts. All last night lay a 
still form on the “ half-deck”—very still and 
rigid, and dark, though the sentinel-lamp 
at the cabin door streamed upon it. It was 
screened from the slumberers in the neigh¬ 
boring hammocks, breathing a deeper awe 
than they—‘rtbr sleef) is awful;” it was 
draped over by the union-jack, and beside 
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The words fall upon the ear and heart— 
in that presence, on the pure, unsearchable 
sea,” dark, not from obscurity, but from vast- 
ness—like a revelation newly heard. Over 
the boy are the stars of his country in pall 
—the Stars of Immortality in assurance! A 
light cloud passes ] there is a soft sprinkle 
of rain. Those drojis are the last touclies ot 
freshness in vital air, ere, at the words, We 
therefore commit his body to the deep,” the 
spangled drapery is lifted, and the hammock 
is shot forward, to drop with a thrilling 
plash, and to sink ghastly glimmering into 
the salt depths. The marines hre three vol- 
honor accorded to the humblest of 
those who wear their country’s livery—the 
ship and ship’s life move gayly on, and the 
rest of grief is for them wlio are far away. 

“ O mother, praying God will save 

Thy sailor, while thy head is bowed 
His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave!” 

Without ‘^odorous” comparison, our pro¬ 
fession in time of peace is more stirring and 
interesting than that of a sister service. The 
navy needs not to ennoble it and render it 
romantic the smell of battle afar oil, the 
silence deep as death, as drifting steadily on 
the foe the boldest hold their breath for a 
time; the si)urting red fire, the si^ectral 
smoke-wreath, the hurtling storm of mis¬ 
siles, the clash of conflict, and the clinch of 
death! Not the amazing passage of impedi¬ 
ments, forts, gun-boats, and fire-ships, by the 


^‘iron hearts in wooden walls” — the lurid 
hot flames making wrathful the night, and 
affronting the cool gray dawn—in the Lower 
Mississippi; not the competitive grandeur 
and glory of Mobile; not the thundenng 
ellipses of victory at Port Royal, nor the en¬ 
durance of the Monitors, upon whose tur¬ 
rets, as an anvil proof, beat the Thor-hara- 
mers of the shot, at Charleston; not the tre¬ 
mendous cannonade and gallant assault of 
Fort Fisher; not the Kearsarge, unharmed, 
sinking her equal, the Alabama, with the pre¬ 
cision of target-firing ; not the dauntlessness 
in despair, the laughing death in the face 
with defiant cheers, on board the Cumberland, 
going down with her unlowered flag! Even 
in peace we have the noise of the captains 
and the shoutings. Even in pleasant lati¬ 
tudes come the sudden, dangerous squalls. 
He who holds the trumpet of command must 
bo ready—ay, ready in professional resource 
—to combat and conquer the elements. There 
is a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand on 
the horizon. It grows, it advances, it over¬ 
spreads, till the heavens are rolled in dis¬ 
astrous twilight, and the sea blackens in 
ridges. Hearken to the quick, stern com¬ 
mands : 

“Man the top-gallant clew-lines! Main 
clew-garnets and buntlines! Ui) mainsail, 
and in top-gallant sails! Top-sail clew-lines 
and buntlines and weather-braces! Round 
in the braces! Settle away the top-sail hal- 
; yards! Clew down! Hard up the helm!” 



TILB TYPHOON. 
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It is clew up and clew down.” The frig¬ 
ate careens fearfully to the blast; then her 
bows fall off, and she foams through the 
water until the tempestuous burst is over¬ 
past, and, perchance, the rainbow builds our 
Arch of Triumph! Tales could I tell of the 
meteor - maelstrom of typhoon that would 
amaze you; of the huge ship, with her 
strong storm-sails blown into ribbons, lying 
for hours on her beam ends, pressed down 
by the great shoulders of the hurricane 
of bulwarks stove, of coi)per sheathing 
stripped in streaks from the exposed bot¬ 
tom. The unutterable and unimaginable 
violence of the wind—as much exceeding 
an ordinary gale as a gale a calm—smites 
off the heads and shoulders of the seas, and 
hurls them solidly against the laboring ship. 
Air and water are made one in wild confu¬ 
sion, and you breathe the biine. Crouched 
under the weather-bulwarks, as the adven¬ 
turous tourist behind the sheeted Niagara, 
the cataract of storm sweej)s over you as 
massively, as tumultuously, with a savage¬ 
ness of roar and yell and shout that would 
strike the dismayed thunder dumb! 

Ye Clouds! ye Winds! not always soft 
Are ye, and beautiful and mild; 

Meteors of Storm! exulting oft 
In your dark strength, the day grows wild! 

Yet, or in calm, or breeze, or gale, 

In adverse or propitious sea, 

The hope, sweetheart, grows never pale 
Which floats on waifs of song to thee! 

Ah! not all lorn are they who roam 
Wilds where the winged Storm-Fiend screams. 
When, Ariel-footed on the foam, 

Comes a home-angel to their dreams; 

For oft my slumbers hold thy fonn: 

I wake: the touch of perfumed tress 
Yet thrilling, and my cheek yet warm 
With flush of thine in soft caress. 

Sail on, sail on, thou stately ship! 

There comes a time—so faint not thou— 

When shall the last sea-circle dip. 

The haven’s arms embrace thy prow! 

Sail on! By headlands of Good Hope, 

To margins of the Orient move. 

And, rounding up the world’s great slope, 

Still onward, bear me to my love! 

We will uot anticipate the time when our 
hearts will leap to the Land, ho!” as never 
before, and our eyes will gloat on that faint 
horizon cloud, as it darkens, and then breaks 
into the silver shores and wooded crests of 
Neversink! Meanwhile we glide joyously 
into many another port; into crowded city 
haven, where the “ bumboat” abounds, pro¬ 
fuse of “ soft tack” and redolent of oranges 
for the sailor boy, or into unfrequented bay 
in palmy isles, where the glossy brown mer- 
maidens come dripping over the side to 
greet him. The anchor drops, the sails are 
furled as a sea-bird closes its Avings, and for 
a season we are at rest. 

So, too, is my half-rhythmical strain. Let 
me strike a battle-chord in conclusion, and 


repeat a brief poem to the illustrious, la¬ 
mented Farragut: 

When the gallant old Admiral was lashed in the 
shrouds. 

Overlooking his battle-deck’s sulphurous clouds. 

As the bay of Mobile curled with phantoms of death. 
And the iron-clad sank with the hell-bolt beneath, 
We heard a voice—“Forward!”* 

In pomp and bold purpose as grandly he passed. 

No banner of bunting is nailed to the mast 
Tfue, the flag of his country flings splendors in air. 
But its living, invincible heart, too, is there, 

Aloft, going forward. 

“By this si^ I conquer!” was Constantine’s cry, 

As the cruciform miracle flamed in the sky. 

“ To our aid, Santiago!” Spain’s knighthood im¬ 
plores— 

On the field of Clavijo are scattered the Moors, 

As the White Horse leads forward. 

Was the Cross to the imperial convert revealed? 

Did chivalry’s saint drive the Crescent afield ? 

From the clear sky above was it Heaven that spoke, 
Or the ghosts of dead heroes that called from the 
smoke. 

As Farragut went forward? 

Who shall measure for great hearts, in greatness of 
time. 

These visions of glory and voices sublime? 

Illumined by duty, unclouded by fear, 

In the Admiral’s soul, as it seemed to his ear, 

A Divine voice said, “ Forward!” 

The battle of life he has fought to the close: 

“ Well done, faithful servant!” has crowned his re¬ 
pose. 

But in that proud ensample, to us and to all. 

Is the lesson of courage, the high dut5^-call: 

God’s commandment bids—Forward! 


THREADS OF SONG. 

From its nest a bird went lightly soaring, 
Vanishing along 

Like a spirit, from a full heart pouring 
Its sweet tide of song. 

Hill and dale with radiance were shining; 
Peace, unclouded, rested over all; 

Light and fragrance every where were twining, 
Held forever in harmonious thrall 
By a thread of song! 

Through the golden arches of the moniing. 
Far beyond our sight. 

Earthly summons or our guidance sconiing. 
Still it holds its flight: 

Into all our days new brightness weaving, 
Sending gladness into every heart; 

From celestial ones its skill receiving, 

All its matchless and melodious art. 

All its wealth of song! 

Through the forests go the minne-singers. 
Weaving melodies 

That some truant breeze will surely bring us 
Other days than these: 

Echoes lingering when the summer’s over, 

In our hearts new melodies awake; 

And though we may miss the tuneful rover. 
E’en his absence from us can not break 
These sweet threads of song! 


* Vide Rev. Dr. Montgomery’s funeral address. 
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HASTION ROOKS. 


T he Elbe is one of the four notably pic¬ 
turesque rivers of Europe. It has not 
the grandeur and variety of the Danube, 
nor the majesty and richness of the Rhine, 
nor the grace and beauty of the Moselle; but 
it is more striking and peculiar than any of 
these. The most remarkable features of the 
Elbe are in the region known as the Saxon 
Switzerland, lying between the little Bohe¬ 
mian town of Aussig and Saxony’s illustri¬ 
ous capital. The river, forgetful or careless 
of having performed its pictorial mission, 
flows beyond Dresden, receives the Havel 
and the Saale, bestows its shining society on 
Saxony and Prussia more freely than upon 
Bohemia, by its increasing consequence sep¬ 
arates Mecklenburg and Hanover, arrogant¬ 
ly defines the limits of Denmark, and while 
at the very height of its swelling impor¬ 
tance, aspires to the sea and is lost forever. 

The Elbe, x)ractically considered, has its 
origin in a number of springs in the Rei- 
sengebirge, in Bohemia, at an elevation of 
forty-five hundred feet above sea-level, 
flows northwest, is nearly six hundred miles 
long, including windings, forms an estu¬ 
ary at Hamburg, and empties into the Ger¬ 
man Ocean, with a breadth at its mouth 
of fifteen miles. It is navigable for light 
steam-vessels as far up as Melnik (twenty 
miles north of Prague), where it is joined by 
the Moldau. Few tourists go below Meissen, 


and nearly all the travel is between Aussig 
and Dresden, as the remainder of its course 
has little to recommend its i>assage. 

The name Switzerland, applied to the pic¬ 
turesque district of Saxony, may raise ex¬ 
pectations that will not be met by persons 
whoso imagination is easily enkindled by 
words. There is really no fitness in the 
term. The region is not at all like Switzer¬ 
land. It contains no lofty mountains, no 
snowy peaks, no glaciers, no truly sublime 
scenery. But it has such singular rocky 
heights, eccentric gorges, vast walls of stone, 
such extraordinary natural pyramids, cones, 
and obelisks, crowned with pines, skirted by 
precipices, interspersed with cascades, as are 
visible nowhere else in Europe. 

The Germans, who view father-land with 
all the bias of doting childi’en, are unmeasured 
in their praise of the district through which 
the Elbe runs. The witchery of geograpliic- 
al patriotism on their eyes, they think the 
Saxon Switzerland surpasses Switzerland it¬ 
self. They will hurl superlatives at every 
modest elevation, as if it were Jura in her 
eternal hood of snow, or the glistening x)in- 
nacle of the sky-piercing Matterhorn. They 
will urge you, as you must know from your 
Baedeker, to mount every hillock, and quote 
Goethe and Schiller over every bit of land¬ 
scape that may chance to be relieved from 
positive insignificance. 

One may go from Aussig to Dresden, pass¬ 
ing in review that portion of the fine scenery 
abutting on the river, in six or seven hours, 
and may have a very pleasant sail on comfort¬ 
able boats, much resembling those on the 
Rhine. But if one wishes to see the Saxon 
Switzerland to the best advantage, he will 
find it renumerative to go through it—par¬ 
tially at least—on foot. Having done the 
romantic region both by land and by water, 
I give my unequivocal preference to tbe for¬ 
mer. Three or four days will suffice ; and a 
more delightful ramble in the summer sea¬ 
son, and one attended with less fatigue, I 
have seldom enjoyed, except in that Eden of 
sight-seeing and wondering—Switzerland 
itself. 

The rock that presents the extraordinary 
phenomena bordering the river is, I believe, 
for the most part green sandstone—called 
by the Gorman geologists Quadersandstein. 
Nature would seem to have been in a roister¬ 
ing mood when she fashioned these x>eculiar 
forms, were we not aware that they owe their 
fantastic quality to the long-continued ac¬ 
tion of her irresistible forces. 

It matters little from what point you set 
out for a tour through the Saxon Switzer¬ 
land. It is common to go from Dresden; 
and having gone that way myself, we may 
as well repeat the journey from that side. 
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THE HASTION BRIDGE. 

The village of Pilnitz, six miles southeast 
of the capital, and directly on the hank of 
the river, is first reached. The i)alace there, 
usually the residence of the court of Saxony 
from May to September, is built in the Japan¬ 
ese style—King John is very partial to this— 
and though not very imposing externally, 
has a rather graceful and airy appearance, 
in sympathy with summer. The interior 
has some good modern frescoes by Vogel, 
representing the fine arts, which are much 
better than the sacred subjects in the chapel. 

Some four miles beyond Pilnitz the valley 
of the Elbe terminates, and the mountains 
swell and assume a sterner aspect. From 
this point to the Bohemian frontier the vast 
rocks along the river, mainly on the right 
bank, are cut and hewed as if tremendous 
giants had carved their way through them. 
They rise vertically and in detached masses, 
looking like mighty walls cleft apart at ir¬ 
regular intervals. Many of these are fur¬ 
rowed horizontally, conveying the impres¬ 
sion of huge blocks laid one upon another, 
as if to complete the substructure. The 


simmiits are rarely point¬ 
ed or angular, but gener¬ 
ally rounded after the 
manner of boulders, evin¬ 
cing the long-continued 
action of water. The 
apexes vary in shape, 
some of them to a degree 
that suggests conscious 
capriciousness. Here you 
observe truncated cones, 
there inverted pyra¬ 
mids; now the broken 
capital of a crooked col¬ 
umn, then a shattered 
Doric or Ionic i)illar; at 
this point enormous 
climbing stalagmites, 
and at another equally 
enormous drooping sta¬ 
lactites. Not a few of 
the perpendicular rocks 
have the air of the gables 
of Dutch or Flemish 
buildings; while some, 
after rising two or three 
hundred feet, swell out 
immensely, and become 
so top-heavy that you can 
not help thinking their 
upper weight will break 
down their comparative¬ 
ly slender sui)port. The 
cracked, fractured, and 
rent formations of sand¬ 
stone show like prodig¬ 
ious fortifications eaten 
into and half devoured 
by the tooth of time. 

I have known persons 
to mistake them for 
crumbling fortresses and abbeys, although 
the general absence of sharp outline and of 
pointed pinnacles disfavors such illusion. It 
is easy to imagine, amidst this natural wild¬ 
ness, that some of the fabled battles of the 
gods had been fought hereabout; that they 
had hurled mountains at each other, and 
battered them to pieces in the terrible strug¬ 
gle ; had thrown up colossal bulwarks, and 
fought behind and over them to desperate 
issues, and with invincible resolve. 

One of the most striking parts of the 
Saxon Switzerland is the Bastion Rocks 
(Basteifelsen), a lofty and almost vertical 
series, piled one upon another as if glued to¬ 
gether, tapering toward the top, from which 
pines and firs grow of considerable size. 
The elevated bridge of the bastion, with its 
lofty arches, adds materially to the land¬ 
scape, Art in this aiding Nature. Some of 
the rocks are so regular that they seem to 
have been placed there by the hand of man. 
Their highest point is nearly nine hundred 
feet above the Elbe, which sweeps around 
the base of the precipice, and along which. 
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THE KONIGBTEIN. 


on the right hank, 
start lip, suddenly 
and imposingly, beet¬ 
ling cliffs, rent asun¬ 
der to the very base. 

From the summit of 
the bastion a mag¬ 
nificent stretch of 
landscape is furnish¬ 
ed. The plain on 
the opposite side* of 
the stream gradually 
swells into an abnor¬ 
mal amphitheatre, 
closing with a lofty 
range of mountains, 
spherical in contour. 

From the lovely 
plain, and from the 
l)eculiar amphithea¬ 
tre, a singularly cu¬ 
rious effect is produced by the shooting up, 
without the least geological excuse or provo¬ 
cation, of columnar heights at long distances 
from each other, and overlooking the land¬ 
scape like solitary and solemn monarchs, 
proud of their isolation. 

The most conspicuous of these are the Li- 
lienstein and Konigstein, twelve or thirteen 
hundred feet high, and rising perpendicu¬ 
larly from a sloping base covered wdth wood 
and a thick undergrowth. One needs to be 
an agile and vigorous climber to reach the 
summit. The Elector of Saxony, also King 
of Poland, a great while ago, regarded his 
ascent of the Lilienstein as so much of an 
achievement that he commemorated it by 
an inscription. 

The Konigstein has been for generations 
a fortress, and consequently its access is ar¬ 
tificial. This citadel is one of the few that 
have never been taken: it is regarded as 
impregnable, less from its vertical escarp¬ 
ments than from its detached iiosition, and 
from the inability to command it from any 
other height. The plateau of the fortress is 
about two miles in circumference, has cul¬ 
tivated fields and gardens, yielding support 
for a garrison six or seven hundred strong. 

Napoleon Bonaparte once tried to gain 
possession of Konigstein by a cannonade 
from Lilienstein; but after dragging uii 
three pieces of artillery with the greatest 
labor, he discovered that all his shot fell 
short, and ho was compelled to abandon his 
attempt. 

Konigstein is supplied with water by a 
well cut in the solid rock to the depth of 
eighteen hundred feet, and this, with the 
vast amount of provisions which may be 
stored in the spacious excavated casemates, 
must necessarily render it extremely formi¬ 
dable for defense. As it is only ten miles 
from the Austrian frontier, it is considered 
the key of the passage into Bohemia. In 
time of strife the Saxon monarchs have fre- 
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quently removed their treasures to this cita¬ 
del for safety, and Augustus III. himself 
took refuge there during the Seven Years’ 
War. 

Of the twelve isolated table mountains 
scattered through this extraordinary dis¬ 
trict, the Lilienstein is the highest, being 
nearly thirteen hundred feet above the sea, 
and surpassing by a hundred and seventy 
feet its opposite neighbor, Konigstein. 

I did not find it so troublesome to mount 
as I had anticipated, as there are narrow 
paths cut in the rock, and scaling-ladders 
fixed where the wall is perpendicular. The 
view from the top includes Dresden, and ex¬ 
tends to the north as fiir as Meissen, and on 
the south takes in the Bohemian mountains. 
In 1813 the French had a fortified camp at 
the base of Lilienstein, and during the Seven 
Years’ War eighteen thousand Saxons sur¬ 
rendered to Frederick the Great, under the 
very eyes of their king, Augustus, who was 
at the time shut up in the fortress. 

In a dismal cave on the south side of the 
Lilienstein a troop of gnomes are wont to 
meet on the night of the 301h of April—the 
famous Walpurgis-night — for the purpose 
of reckoning up the treasures in their keep¬ 
ing, and holding a mystic revel. The peas¬ 
ants in that region give the most implicit 
credence to this myth, believing that the 
i gnomes then bring together all the precious 
I metals they are appointed to watch over, 
and dance around them in grewsome glee. 
Some of the rustics claim to have seen 
' ghostly fires on the rugged steep, and to 
have heard weird laughter and hilarity 
therefrom at the hour of midnight, and 
would make oath to this on all the evangels. 

A legend, to the truth of which the peas¬ 
ants will be sworn, is that one of their 
number, in the fourteenth century, was im¬ 
pelled by curiosity, strengthened by un¬ 
faltering courage, to witness the antics of 
the gnomes on the Walpurgis-night. He 
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clambered up tlu^ 

Lilieusteiu before 
dusk, and secured a 
favorable point of 
view ere tlie un¬ 
earthly riot began. 

The gnomes were 
punctual — I have 
always suspected 
punctuality to be a 
sux)ernatural vice 
—assembling in 
due season, with 
heaps of silver and 
gold, and commen- 
ciug ii) awful mys¬ 
tery their goblin 
carnival. The mor¬ 
tal witness, as he 
afterward narra¬ 
ted, saw them 
strike the rock, 
from which ruddy 
wine dowed in 
streams; and this 
they drank in such 
quantities that 
they became hu¬ 
man in their 

drunkenness. They capered, screamed, and 
fought, turning the Walpurgis-night into St. 
Patrick's Day, and in their ferocity tore off 
each other's heads and arms, which at once 
grew on again. After they had dismember¬ 
ed one another twenty or thirty times all 
round, moved by a spirit of forgiveness and 
generosity thoroughly Milesian, they em¬ 
braced, and increased their potations. 

Then stole the mortal forth—tradition 
has given him the name of Hans Mercher- 
mann—with the intent of carrying off some 
of the pure gold and silver lying in profuse 
ingots all over the cavern. He seized a 
huge lump of gold, jmt it on his shoulder, 
and hurried off’ without waking one of the 
demoniac crew. Ere he had gone fifty ells 
he heard the goblins shouting after him 
that he should keep his treasure forever. 
Frighteued at this, he threw it away and 
hurried down the mountain (the fable gives 
no particulars of his ascent and descent), 
and the next day reached his humble home, 
delighted with his adventure, and made 
thereby the strong magnet to the iron of all 
his fellow-villagers. 

When Hans woke the following morning 
the heavy bar of gold was on his shoulder. 
Bearing it to the Elbe, he sank it in the 
middle of the stream, but within twenty- 
four hours it came back to him, and from 
that time he sought to get rid of it in vain. 
He soon grew to be considered as one ac¬ 
cursed. Men and women avoided and chil¬ 
dren fled from him. The vision of the gold 
bar was an ill omen. Hans Merchermann 
became a solitary, and life loathsome to him. 


UAN8 MEROUERMANN AJSD TUE CHILDREN. 

He wandered from place to place, but the 
story of his doom followed him. Neither 
rest nor hope was longer possible, and one 
morning he was discovered dead in the prin¬ 
cipal street of Bautzen, having cut his throat 
in despair. When seen the night previous, 
the bar of gold was on his shoulder, but the 
corpse was without it, and every body be¬ 
lieved the bar had returned to the gnomes, 
who had allowed Hans to take it as a male¬ 
diction for his curiosity and avarice. 

On the way to tlie Bastei I passed through 
the quaint village of Ober Boyritz, and 
through one of the x)eculiar glens for which 
that region is remarkable, called by the 
Germans the Liebethaler Grund. The path 
runs sometimes along the bottom of the 
ravine, then beside a winding stream, and 
again over the tops of the rocks forming the 
gorge. I observed on the route large quar¬ 
ries, from which workmen were taking vast 
stones to be used in the mills. One of these, 
the Lochmiihle, is at the lowest point of a 
deep ravine, with perjiendicular cliffs tower- 
iiig up all about it, in which a flight of steps 
i8°cut, the only means of getting in or out 
of the gorge. Near there is the hamlet of 
Lohmen. I remember it on account of its 
execrable inn, on which an old castle frowns 
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so sternly from the brink of the precipice 
that I imagine it must have taken a meal at 
the inn and never have recovered its diges¬ 
tion. A poor peasant is reported to have 
stretched himself on the ledge of the rugged 
declivity one bright summer day, and while 
moving in his sleep to have fallen over. 
The unwritten records of Lohmen aver that 
he died happy in the thought that he would 
never he compelled to order breakfast or 
dinner at the abominable hostelry, where 
tourists in a double sense are taken in. 

Beyond Lohmen, a mile, perhaps, is anoth¬ 
er gorge, the Ofctowalder Grund, which can 
he traversed only on foot, four hours being- 
required therefor. This ravine is so narrow 
and its walls so high that the sunshine 
never reacbes many parts of it, which would 
not trouble me if I were the sunshine, for 
the place is gloomy enough to have pleased 
Timon of Athens in the lifth act. At one 
point I found the rocks not more than four 
feet apart, and that blocks of stone tumbling 
from above had been caught in the narrow 
way, like the well-known boulder at the 
Flume, in the Franconia Mountains, making 
a natural and, at the same time, purely acci¬ 
dental roof. 

Among the other gorges in the Saxon 
Switzerland is one known as the Swiss Mill, 
from which an admirable view is had of the 
Bastei. The mill is at the base of a vast 
round hill, under the shade of a cluster of 
pines, and looking out upon a stone bridge 
over a stream which, in the early spring, be¬ 
comes a roaring torrent, and tumbles down 
in imposing beauty. 

There are a number of cascades in the 
district, the most noted of which is the Am- 
sel; hut they do not show to advantage dur¬ 
ing the summer, owing to the scarcity of 
water. The Germans can not be persuaded, 
however, that these cataracts are not nonpa¬ 
reils in their way. Talking on this subject 
to a citizen of Magdeburg, at Schandau, one 
morning, and telling him how much I had 
admired, and always should admire, the Giess- 
hach, the Reichenbach, and the Rhine Falls, 
he insisted on my visiting with him a cas¬ 
cade that eclipsed any and all of them. 

Familiar as I am with the extravagant bias 
of the German mind for every thing German, 
I accompanied him from courtesy. He took 
me to a fall I had seen several times before, 
which was really insignilicant. It could not 
have been more than forty feet high and 
seventy broad. The Magdehurger struck an 
attitude at once, and, pointing to the dimin¬ 
utive tumble opposite, exclaimed, ‘‘ There, 
Sir! Tell me if you have ever seen any 
thing approaching that in Switzerland! 
Where is your much-boasted Niagara com¬ 
pared to this sublime cataract?” 

I strove to restrain myself, hut I could 
not for my life help laughing, at -which my 
companion frowned, and declared that Amer- 





NIAGARA OUTDONE. 

leans believed no country worth mentioning 
except their own. I assured him he was 
mistaken, and that to avoid the appearance 
of boasting I had not named any falls out 
of Switzerland. 

‘‘ But you intimate by your manner,” he 
added, that Niagara is almost equal to this 
wonderful cascade.” 

I don’t do any thing of the sort,” was 
my rex)ly. “ I have no objection to this hill 
—it is stupendous for Germany; but if an 
American should construct a mill-dam at 
home no larger than this, he would he sent 
to prison for violating the law of internal 
improv^ements.” 

The Magdehurger glowered on me, but 
spoke no more. He was too mad for utter¬ 
ance. He turned away, and walked directly 
back to Schandau, revealing his siipj^ressed 
wrath in every stride of his agitated legs. 

To return to the neighborhood of the 
Bastei. Many of the slender peaks there 
show in the distance like minarets, and if 
one were awakened from a sound sleep in 
the vicinity, he might fancy himself in the 
suburbs of Constantinople or some other 
Mohammedan city. It seemed to me, be¬ 
fore ascending to the top of one of these, 
that the least wind might blow them down ; 
and yet, as they have stood the storms of 
ages, such a probability is not imminent. 
They have been made accessible by slight 
wooden bridges spanning the chasms and 
arches, and by ladders where the smooth, per¬ 
pendicular rocks refuse a foot-hold. These 
heights ill the Middle Ages were of great 
service to robbers—I mean the professionals, 
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tLongli I can’t see why they should he dis¬ 
criminated hy the name, since every body 
robbed in that time—the barons and so-call¬ 
ed gentry most of all. The vulgar profes¬ 
sionals, who always incurred the hostility 
of the nobles by participatiog in the plun¬ 
der which rank strove to monopolize, found 
protection and refuge from their fellow- 
thieves and scoundrels among these lofty 
fastnesses. 

The remains of an old castle, chronicled 
in histbry as the Burg Neurathen, are still 
visible not far from the Bastei. It was oc¬ 
cupied by a band of robber-knights, and 
must have been admirably adapted to their 
business. The entrance on one side was 
through a natural arch in the rock and over 
a draw-bridge, and on the other through a 
tissure closed by a large slab of stone that 
moved in grooves, and served as a portcullis. 
These medieval gentlemen, when pursued, 
would draw after them the planks bridging 
the chasms, and so render themselves se¬ 
cure. They were thoroughly impregnable 
in their position, and could, from their ele¬ 
vated citadel, detect the approach of vessels 
on the Elbe, and descend in time to inter¬ 
cept them. Like the robbers along the 
Khine and the Danube, they would pillage 
the boats, either butcher the men or hold 
them for ransom, outrage the poor women, 
and style such infamous conduct chivalry. 
Well may we rejoice that the days of such 
chivalry are over! For many years villains 
of this description dwelt in the Burg, which 
was demolished in the fifteenth century, be¬ 
cause the resident robbers had nearly en¬ 
grossed the criminality of the neighborhood. 

Schaiidau, a tiny town in a ravine on the 
right bank of the Elbe, is, from its central po¬ 
sition, the starting-point and rendezvous of 
many excursionists. Its situation is agree¬ 
able and attractive, the fantastic rocks skirt¬ 
ing the river, and the erratic elevations pe¬ 


culiar to the region, being opposite, while 
on each side is a pine-covered hill, and at a 
quarter of a mile’s distance up the valley of 
the Kirnitsch are mineral springs of much 
repute among invalids. 

After crossing the Elbe by the ferry, there 
is an excellent highway to Dresden, twenty 
miles distant. Boats ( Gondeln) may be hired 
at Schaudau to go up or down the river, 
and these water jaunts are very pleasant in 
warm weather, though pedestriauism has 
been my favorite mode of sight-seeing in 
the Saxon Switzerland. A good walker— 
modesty prevents me from naming one of 
the best—can, by early rising, visit the prin¬ 
cipal points of interest in a single day. The 
Kuhstall (Cow-stall), seven miles oft', in the 
valley of the Kirnitsch, is a cave in the rock, 
some eighty feet wide and ninety high, with 
an opening at each end, rendering it a spe¬ 
cies of tunnel. It receives its name from 
the fact that the peasants, during the Thirty 
Years’ War, drove their cattle thither to pre¬ 
vent their seizure by the enemy. Many of 
the unfortunate Protestants expelled from 
Bohemia by the influence of the Jesuits and 
the order of the Emperor Ferdinand also 
took shelter there. The cave is the centre 
of an impressive picture. Vast rocks arise 
about it on every side, and on their summits 
grow luxuriant lirs, as if their roots received 
nourishment from the flinty soil. The sur¬ 
rounding scenery somewhat resembles that 
of Tunbridge Wells, except that it is far 
wilder, grander, and more impressive. I 
went to the top of the Kuhstall, of course, 
through a fissure so narrow that, if I had 
not been fashioned somewhat after Voltaire’s 
pattern, I could not have squeezed myself 
into it. The outlook from the platform at 
the summit includes not a little of what one 
has observed from other altitudes; but see¬ 
ing the familiar from a new angle furnishes 
new aspects. This is particularly notable 
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in the Saxon Switz¬ 
erland. The Bastei, 
the Lilienstein, Ko- 
nigstein, and other 
remarkable features 
of the district under¬ 
went such changes 
as I changed my posi¬ 
tion that sometimes 
I could hardly fix 
their identity. 

From the left of 
the Kuhstall I passed 
through a mere crack 
in a mighty rock— 

Nature in her grand¬ 
er moods must have 
resolved not to ad¬ 
mit fieshy persons 
to her privacy—de¬ 
scending to the 
plain, and traversing field and forest for 
three miles, until I reached the base of the 
Little and Great Winterberg. The latter 
is some eighteen hundred feet high—nearly 
double the height of the former—with an 
inn at the top, and an extraordinary survey 
of river, valley, columnar clilfs, eccentric de¬ 
pressions, elevations, and distant mountain 
ranges. The prospect is unique—a marked 
variation from almost any thing usually rep¬ 
resentative of the vagaries of native form. 
It seems like something I have often beheld, 
but whether in dream or wakefulness I can 
not tell. It recalls in its entirety various 
curiosities which men go far to witness— 
FiugaFs Cave and the spontaneous archi 
tecture of Staffa, the Giaut^s Causeway and 
the rugged coast of Northern Ireland, the 
deserts of Egypt, the gigantic Pyramids, and 
the winding Nile. 

If I had to make some one of the German 
capitals my permanent residence, I should 
select Dresden. It is pleasanter than Mu¬ 
nich, less mercantile than Bremen, more in¬ 
teresting than Han^burg, less bustling than 
Berlin. Truly a literary and an art centre, 
it has been for many years the resort and 
residence of students, savants, and scholars. 
By no means commercially or industrially 
active, and free from the anxiety and fever 
and push so inseparable from our own coun- 
1}ry, it appeals to the few Americans not pos¬ 
sessed by the demon of doing something as 
the proper place for recreation and repose. 
Albeit the citizens of Dresden are not many 
—one hundred and seventy or eighty thou¬ 
sand would probably include them ail—it is 
a mystery to mo how they live, as they al¬ 
ways appear to have leisure, and to be more 
interested in intellectual than practical pur¬ 
suits. As a community they are remarkably 
intelligent and polite, and their taste in re¬ 
spect to the fine arts is much above the av¬ 
erage of wliat I have found in most German 
towns. The Teutonic race is not addicted 
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to dilettanteism, but Dresden is not far re¬ 
moved from it. The common people have 
an understanding of books and pictures and 
music that the stranger quickly perceives, 
and they bear about with them a liberal 
cheerfulness, which begets amiability and 
sympath}’ in return. The German language 
is spoken there with much purity, though, 
so far as I have been able to judge, none 
but Saxons will admit it. In Goethe’s time 
Weimar was generally acknowledged to be 
the Teutonic Athens; but now every town 
of any size or consequence claims that honor 
exclusively for itself. 

Sight-seers find active employment in 
Dresden for a fortniglit, and those anxious 
to look beyond surfaces may si)end a season 
with profit. Though many strangers x>ass 
the winter there, the summer is much more 
agreeable, for during the cold months the 
keen north wind in that latitude is too much 
felt. Jauuary and February are apt to be ex¬ 
tremely trying; and then you must either 
fi’eeze out-doors or be sufibcated within 
walls, for between warmth and ventilation 
the Germans recognize no connection. 

Dresden is said to have been originally a 
settlement of Wendish fishermen, and nearly 
a thousand of their descendants still reside 
there. It became a city very early in the 
thirteenth century, was strongly fortified in 
the sixteenth, and since that time the i)rinces 
of Poland and Saxony have made great ef¬ 
forts to embellish it by every means in their 
power. It has had of necessity the usual 
historic variety of fire, famine, pestilence, 
and war, which belong as much to the i^ast 
of the Old World cities as mumps, measles, 
hooxnng-cough, and chicken-j)ox belong to 
the rear-guard of each generation. 

The x)ast wounds of the capital have left 
few percex)tible scars. It bears to-day the 
marks of an old and complete civilization, 
and its position in a fertile valley devoted 
to wine-growing (the wine is as bad as any 
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oue cjxn desire), and siuToiinded by gardens 
and promenades, is naturally inviting. Sit¬ 
uated on both sides of the Elbe, it is divided 
thereby into the Old Town (Altstadt), with 
its suburbs, Pirna, See, WTlsdruf, and Fried- 
richstadt, on the left hand, and the New 
Town (Neustadt) on the right. The streets 
of the Old Town are, as may be supposed, 
narrow and dingy, and made to seem more 
so by the height of the buildings; but this 
is more interesting than the New Town, not¬ 
withstanding the streets and houses there 
are broader and more attractive in appear¬ 
ance. The two cpiarters are connected by 
bridges, one of which, entirely of stone, has 
sixteen arches, and is regarded as the finest 
in Germany. Jean Paul Richter called it 
Dresden’s triumphal arch; and for a stranger 
not to admire it is considered an evidence of 
want of taste. During the civil discords of 
1836 and 1849 some of the severest fighting 
took place on the bridge, which has, in con¬ 
sequence, become endeared by association to 
the popular heart. The means for building 
it were obtained, it is said, from the sale of 
papal dispensations for eating meat during 
Lent. The structure is very strong, as it 
needs to be, since at the breaking up of 
winter the river often rises seventeen or 
eighteen feet in twenty-four hours, and 
sweeps down great cakes of ice. The other 
bridge, named affcer the Virgin Mary, is 
crossed by the railway to Prague. 

The educational institutions of the city, 
including military and medical academies, 
number over a hundred—among them schools 
for the poor, a ragged-school, and a mission¬ 
ary school for the benefit of little waifs and 
wanderers. Charitable associations are also 
numerous, and the capital is entitled to rank 
as a centre of benevolence and humanity as 
well as literature and art. Many celebrated 
Germans have resided in and been identified 
with Dresden. Tieck, the romancist and 
translator of Shakspeare, lived there; so did 
Tiedge, the poet, and his remarkable friend 
Elisa von der Recke; the artists Retzsch and 
Vogel; there Adel ung and Frederick Schlegel 
are buried j while bards, painters, authors, 
and scientists on the Elbe have drawn, and 
still draw, about them tbrougs of admirers 
and friends. In a small summer-house in the 
suburbs Schiller wrote the greater part of his 
Don Carlos; Koruer, the soldier-poet, was 
born in the town ; near the outlying village 
of Hosterwitz Weber composed Oheron and 
Der Freiscliiitz; and indeed one can hardly 
go any where in or beyond the city without 
stepping upon classic ground. It is not to be 
presumed that the citizens are unmindful of 
the antecedents and importance of Dresden. 
They deem themselves of the elect, and re¬ 
gard their capital as the brain and soul of 
Germany. 

Many of the churches, especially the Frau- 
cnkirche, the Sophienkirche, and the Syna¬ 


gogue, are handsome. The first (Protestant) 
is of solid stone from the foundation to the 
dome, and Frederick the Great, during the 
Seven Years’ War, strove in vain to batter 
it down. Tbe second church (Roman Catho¬ 
lic) is noted for the excellence of its music, 
the director of the opera usually leading the 
choir, which is a special attraction to the 
Dresdeners as well as to strangers. 

The Saxons claim to have a more thor¬ 
ough knowledge of music than any of their 
fellow-Germans; and there was a time in 
the little kingdom, it is said, when any in¬ 
strumentalist who played incorrectly in pub¬ 
lic was subject to fine and imprisonment. 
Their tuneful temper is such that not a few 
of them must regret that this penalty is no 
longer in force. A Leipziger once told me 
that a man may entertain wdiat opinion he 
chooses of the Bible—may reject it, indeed, 
altogether—and yet be a Christian, but that 
Christianity is impossible to any soul in¬ 
capable of comprehending Gluck and Bee¬ 
thoven. 

The royal palace opposite the arched 
bridge is at once ancient and awkward. Its 
interior is decorated in the showy and taw¬ 
dry manner common to princely residences, 
and the rooms of state, during the absence 
of the court, are shown to persons curious to 
see how uncomfortably crowned creatures 
live. A palace is usually considered to bo 
a magnificent and luxurious house; but the 
palaces in the other hemisphere, costly as they 
are, are far from luxurious. Of the scores I 
have wandered through hardly one is pleas¬ 
ant or desirable as a permanent aliode. 
Sumptuous in seeming, they are cheerless 
and inconvenient in fact. One of the first 
disillusions which an American experiences 
abroad is in regard to these tinseled tem¬ 
ples. He finds them inferior in most respects 
to the homes of the prosperous in his own 
country. 

King John of Saxony bears some resem¬ 
blance to the late General Robert Anderson, 
is extremely literary, ami has made a trans¬ 
lation of the Divina Comedia, wdiich some 
Saxons praise, and none of them read. As 
a monarch, he does not appear to be held 
in very high regard by his subjects, though 
he is accounted a well-disposed and harm¬ 
less old man. His chief weakness, inde-' 
pendent of his want of positive character, is 
reputed to be authorship. He would rather 
be a great poet than a great king, and, un¬ 
fortunately, he can not be either. He has 
the literary infirmity of Prussia’s second 
Frederick; but there the likeness ends. John 
spends the greater part of his time over his 
books and verses, and is thought to have a 
secret conviction that he will yet be ranked 
as one of the eminent bards of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

The sole allurement of the palace is the 
Green Vaults (Grtine Gewmlbe) in the lower 
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story, long renowned for tlioir pretty kick¬ 
shaws. By a felicitous contradiction of 
title, they are neither green nor vaults. 
They are merely on the ground-floor, and 
take their name from the color of tlie hang¬ 
ings they were once decorated witli. The 
show is worth looking at, and the two 
thalers charged for admission. There are 
eight chambers, and they are viewed in tlie 
order of their richness. The collection is 
very valuable. I have heard it estimated at 
$10,000,000—much more valuable than one 
would suppose so little a kingdom could 
afford to keep. Saxony could never have 
made the accumulation if it had not seen 
more prosperous days than it has of late. 
Its princes were formerly among the wealth¬ 
iest and most powerful in Europe, obtain¬ 
ing vast revenues from the Freiberg silver 
mines. They manifested their munificence 
in gathering jewels, line carvings, and arti¬ 
cles of virtu, reckless of cost, and in this 
way laid the foundation of the celebrated 
collection. 

The first apartment contains a large 
number of rare bronzes, copies of antique 
statues, and original designs by Giovanni di 
Bologna, Peter Visscher, and other masters 
in this species of art. 

The second is devoted to ivory carvings, 
among them beautiful vases—some cut out 
of a single piece—a chalice on which is 


wrought with the greatest delicacy the story 
of the ‘‘ Foolish Virgins,” and the Fail of 
Lucifer,” a marvelous group of ninety figures, 
representing the overthrow of the wicked 
angels, in one piece of ivory about twenty- 
four by fifteen inches. A Crucifixion,” and 
two spirited horses’ heads in relief, are 
ascribed to Michael Angelo. A goblet made 
from a stag’s horn, illustrating a hunt, in 
bass-relief, is admirably done. . 

The third cabinet is full of Florentine 
mosaics, engraved shells, carved ostrich 
eggs, objects in amber—notably an entire 
amber cabinet—a chimuey-x)iece of Dresden 
china, paintings in enamel, and countless 
cunning trifles. 

The fourth cabinet holds the gold .and 
silver plate of the Saxon sovereigns. A 
portion of this used to be carried by the 
electors of Saxony to Frankfort on the occa¬ 
sion of the coronation of the German em¬ 
perors. The service has little to recommend 
it except its value, for it is massive, un¬ 
graceful, and unenticing. 

In the sixth apartment is a large variety 
of vessels of agate, chalcedony, rock-crystai, 
malachite, lapis lazuli, and other semi- 
jirecious stones. Several goblets of moss- 
agate are singularly beautiful. There are 
also many carvings in wood: one of them, 
a combat of knights, is by Colin, of Mechlin, 
who made the remarkable reliefs on the 
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tomb of Maxiniiliau I. iu the Hofkirche at | 
Innsbruck. Some of the carvings are | 
ascribed to Albrecht Diirer, though they are I 
far inferior to his renowned battle-piece * 
in the ivory cabinet. A Magdalen/’ by 
Diugliiiger, the Saxon Cellini, is said to bo 
the largest enamel extant. 

Among the skillfully cut figures of wood 
and ivory in the sixth chamber are numerous 
droll caricatures indicating the grotesque¬ 
ness of the German mind. There are di¬ 
minutive effigies of men and animals made 
from large pearls reported to have been 
found in the river Elster. 

One might sux)pose them to be part of the 
mythical jSlhelungeu treasure, if one did not 
know’ from the horror-breathing epic that 
the poetic gold and gems were buried in the 
Rhine, and that they could not, without the 
aid of superfluous enchantment, have gotten 
into the Elster. It is an insignificant stream 
at best, and if it holds many more such 
pearls, it would benefit Saxony by dry- 
ing up. 

Iu the same apartment is a likeness of a 
court dw^arf of one of the Spanish kings, 
formed of a pearl of the size of a hen’s egg, 
and jewels and trinkets on w’hich as much 
money as ingenuity must have been ex¬ 
pended. 

The regalia used at the coronation of Au¬ 
gustus II., King of Poland, exhibited in the 
seventh room, are really gorgeous. 

The eighth and last cabinet excels all the 
others in splendor. One of the most elab¬ 
orate toys I have ever seen is there—the 
court of the Great Mogul, portraying the 
Emperor Aurungzebe upon his throne, sur¬ 
rounded by guards and courtiers in cos¬ 
tumes that are historically correct. There 
are about a hundred and forty figures, each 
having its individual expression, as is per¬ 
ceived by close inspection. This truly won¬ 
derful piece of workmanship, which is of 
pure gold enameled, occupied Dinglinger 
ten years, and cost over $100,000. He w’as 
the court jeweler in Dresden in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, and has in 
this apartment representations of artisans 
employed at difterent trades, all of them 
marked by a superlative delicacy and finish. 
There seems to be no end to the riches there 
disifiayed.- I particularly admired some 
great uncut Peruvian emeralds presented 
by Charles V. to the Elector of Saxony; an 
immense sardonyx, four and a half inches 
broad and six and a half long, of a beauti¬ 
ful oval shape, said to be the largest known; 
an antique cameo portrait of Augustus in 
onyx; and the bewildering mass of precious 
stones—sapphires, rubies, emeralds, pearls, 
and diamonds. The decorations of the for¬ 
mer electors, consisting of buttons, collar, 
sword, and scabbard, are studded thick with 
diamonds of the rarest and costliest kind. 
The most remarkable of the stones is a 



splendid green brilliant, w^eighing one hun¬ 
dred and sixty carats, which could be sold, 
I have heard, for half a million of dollars. 

So numerous are the splendid diamonds 
that, after gazing on and wondering at them 
again and again, they appear almost cheap ; 
and yet they are dazzlingly beautiful, and 
by all odds, I believe, the richest and finest 
in Europe. I have heard women go into 
ecstasies over them many a time: nor is it 
strange; for any one wdio admires gems 
must be raised to something like a pitch of 
fanaticism before such a magnificent display 
as is presented in the Green Vaults. There 
are green diamonds, rose-hued diamonds, 
straw-colored diamonds, and the still more 
alluring colorless diamonds, which convert 
every little ray of light falling upon them 
into a miracle of radiance and beauty. Such 
large and perfect gems never before met my 
eye. I do not know, nor does any one else 
appear to, their pecuniary value; but I 
should suppose, from the price of far inferior 
stones, that those peerless ones would be 
worth much more than the sum I have 
named, $10,000,000, as representative of the 
entire value of the contents of the Green 
Vaults. I have been told that the diamonds 
alone would, if turned into money, pay the 
debt of the kingdom. 

The Picture-Gallery in the Neumarkt is 
considered the crowning glory of Dresden. 
It is, as a whole, the finest north of the Alps, 
and W’as founded by Augustus II., surnamed 
the Strong, though it received some of its 
most valuable works from Augustus III., in¬ 
cluding the collection of the Duke of Modena, 
and Raphael’s renowned Madonna.” The 
gallery has always been respected by mili¬ 
tary spoilers. Frederick the Great bombard- 
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ed the city, rained 
shot and shell upon 
its churches and 
public edifices, but 
spared the sanctu¬ 
ary of art. Enter¬ 
ing the town as a 
conqueror, and dic¬ 
tating the most hu¬ 
miliating terms to 
the conquered, he 
asked permission of 
the captive elec- 
tress to visit the no¬ 
ble gallery. Napo¬ 
leon revered it too, 
and, for a wonder, 
restrained himself 
from sending any 
of its paintings to 
Paris. 

The Sistine Madonna’^ is regarded as the 
chief jewel of the collection. It was done 
by Eaphael only a few years before his 
death, and is thought by many to be his 
masterpiece. Innumerable co^iies and en¬ 
gravings have made it so familiar to both 
hemispheres that description or extended 
criticism would bo superfluous. 

The most famous of a number of excellent 
Correggios is “La Notte,” representing the 
child-Christ in the manger, and the super¬ 
natural light flashing from its form upon the 
entranced face of the Virgin, bending un- 
dazzled over the infant, while another wom¬ 
an veils her eyes with her hand. The efiect 
and contrast of the light and shade are con¬ 
summate. The “ Reading Magdalen” is an¬ 
other of Correggio’s most distinguished 
works. The coloring and softness of out¬ 
line of the recumbent figure are matchless, 
though the figure itself is obnoxious to the 
charge of heaviness, and it is not without a 
tincture of grossuess. 

The younger Holbein’s “ Mary” is ranked 
as his ablest production, and by many as the 
second i)icture in the gallery. It portrays 
the family of Jacob Meyer, burgomaster of 
Basle, kneeling before the Virgin. Meyer is 
excellently done, and every detail of the 
lucture is finished to the faintest degree; 
but Mary has a hard, wooden, insipid face, 
much like the counterpart of a Nuremberg 
doll. 

Titian’s “Tribute Money,” “Reclining 
Venus,” his “Mistress,” and one or two oth¬ 
ers of his richly colored paintings are there. 
Paolo Veronese, Giulio Romano, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Annibal Caracci, Caravaggio, and 
other eminent Italians are also represented, 
as well as Douw, Durer, Teniers, Ostade, Paul 
Potter, and other of the great Dutch and 
Flemish artists, the study of whose works 
binds one long and lovingly to Dresden. 

The Zwinger—the name was applied to a 
structure erected one hundred and fifty years 
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ago, and designed merely as the fore-court 
to a new jialace never carried further—is an 
inclosure surrounded by buildings used as 
a historical museum, a museum of natural 
history, and a cabinet of drawings. The 
first contains a great store of old armor and 
martial weapons, almost equal to the Am- 
bras collection in Vienna, and entirely eclips¬ 
ing that in the Tower of London. 

The museum of natural history has nu¬ 
merous minerals, fossils, engravings, and one 
of the completest collections of copper-plates 
in Europe—from the middle of the fifteenth 
century to the present day. There are said 
to be more than two hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand engravings, from the earliest masters 
down to contemporaneous artists, and three 
hundred extremely interesting life portraits, 
by Vogel, of the most eminent characters of 
the time. 

The Terrace of Briihl, named after the 
obsequious minister of Augustus II.—^he was 
sometimes called Augustus I.—is ajiproached 
by a grand flight of stex^s, and running along 
the south bank of the Elbe, commands a 
charming view, and is the favorite city x)rom- 
enade. The Palace of Briihl, once belonging 
to the minister, and afterward occiq^ied by 
Nax^oleon, has since been the residence of the 
Dowager - Queen Marie. It contains very 
little of interest beyond a series of admirable 
views of Dresden and its vicinity. On the 
terrace are caf6s and restaurants, where 
capital concerts are given alm^ost every 
evening. The citizens flock to the enter¬ 
tainments, of course; and while their ear 
takes in Mozart, Meyerbeer, and Wagner, 
their mouth takes in liberal quantities of 
the substantial x>i’ovender which the rapid 
digestion of Germany so regularly and re¬ 
peatedly requires. The open-air concerts in 
summer are delightful. The elevated x>osi- 
tion of the terrace furnishes broad x)rosx)ect3 
of the winding river; and he who can not en¬ 
joy the melodious feast in the soft evening, 
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with x>leasaut talks aud walks interspersed, 
is not attuned to the key of sensuous and 
intellectual pleasure. 

Tlie Japanese Palace, in the Neustadt, 
hnilt by Augustus II. for a summer resi¬ 
dence, now serves as a museum. Augustus, 
from all accounts, did almost every thing 
worth doing, and a great deal very un¬ 
worthy, in Dresden. He is to that city 
what Michael Angelo is to Rome and St. 
Patrick to Dublin. But for him the Saxon 
cax)ital would have been, to speak algebra¬ 
ically, an unknown quantity. Ho must have 
been a fellow of vast performance. He is re- 
X)orted to have held a trumpeter in full armor 
in his x^alm, to have twisted an iron stair bal¬ 
uster into a rope, and to have wooed bashful 
maidens by oftering them x^urses of gold with 
one hand aud breaking horseshoes with the 
other. I can understand the influence of the 
precious metal on the feminine heart, hut the 
exact effect of the fracture of horseshoes on 
shrinking womanhood defles reckoning. The 
lusty monarch doubtless intended to convince 
the damsels he was enamored of, that money 
and might are irresistible, rudely rejecting 
the sentimental notion of to-day that worth 
and devotion will beguile any Eve Ironi her 
Eden. 

At any rate, Augustus erected the palace. 
The antiquities and library (some three hun¬ 
dred thousand volumes and three thousand 
manuscrix^ts) are much the same as may be 
found elsewhere; but the collection of por-- 
celain (Porzellan Sammlimg), filling eighteen 


apartments and embracing nearly seventy 
thousand X)ieces, is rare and interesting. It 
includes the finest x^i’oductions of Chinese, 
Jax)auese, Italian, and Sevres ware, as well 
'as that of Saxon manufacture from the earli¬ 
est period. The first x^orcelaiu in Europe is 
reputed to have been made by Bottcher, the 
alchemist, while in search of the xAhjoso- 
pher’s stone, and the sx)ecimens—they are 
of a reddish-brown hue, incapable of imita¬ 
tion—are still x>reserved there. There are 
animals of various kinds, grotesques, copies 
of antiques, busts, bouquets of flowers, aud 
countless designs of incomparable fineness 
and finish. One of the most remarkable is 
a bust in senii-vitrificd x)orcelain of the Em- 
X)ress of Russia, with a lace veil tlirown over 
her head. So exquisitely is it done that at 
first glance I was sure it had been carved 
with a chisel, and that the lace was genuine— 
such was the sux^erlatively delicate aud airj' 
quality of the china. The collection can not 
be described in any ordinary space, but it is 
wonderful and memorable to behold. 

The celebrated porcelain of Saxony bears 
the name of, though it is not made in, Dres¬ 
den, but at the town of Meissen, on the Elbe, 
fifteen miles below the cax>ital. Not to go 
there is a palx>able neglect of the tourist’s 
obligation. The porcelain manufactory is 
in the Old Castle, once the residence of the 
Saxon princes. It is an imx)osing edifice, 
and, from its lofty position on the bank of 
the river, looks remarkably x)icturesqiie at a 
distance, and not much less so on close in- 
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fipecfcion. Its appearauce is assisted by tlie 
Cathedral hard by, a handsome Gothic struc¬ 
ture with a graceful opeu-work spire. 

The earth from which the porcelain is 
made is obtained from Aue, an insignificant 
village twelve miles from Zwickau. The 
process of preparing and baking the clay is 
slow, difficult, and complicated. The mix¬ 
ture, or biscuit, is composed principally of 
kaolin and ground feldspar. The materials 
are reduced to very fine powder, aud stirred 
together with water in cisterns, the surplus 
water being pressed out through linen bags, 
separated by filtration or other methods. 
When the biscuit is of the consistency of 
(lough, it is thoroughly worked over by 
beating, kneading, and treading, and is then 
put away moist for a year or more to under¬ 
go the moulding process, which increases 
its plasticity. The better kinds of porce¬ 
lain are formed in moulds of gypsum, and 
the nicest skill and care are needed to 
fashion the vessels, as well as in the glaz¬ 
ing and baking. A good deal of the ware is 
unavoidably spoiled, 
such precise hand¬ 
ling does it require; 
but the artisans em¬ 
ployed in its manu¬ 
facture have had 
years of training 
and experience, and 
have inherited their 
trade, as is the case 
with the Brussels 
1 ace-m akers and Am- 
sterdam diamond- 
cutters. It is said 
that the excel¬ 
lence of porcelain 
depends on locali¬ 
ty and atmosphere; 
that numerous ef¬ 
forts to manufacture 
the Dresden china 


elsewhere, with ex¬ 
actly the same ma¬ 
terial and the same 
W(ukmen, have fail¬ 
ed again and again. 
There was always 
something lacking 
—something almost 
indefinable, but still 
something. Wheth¬ 
er it is that the ar¬ 
tisans are accustom¬ 
ed to a certain rou¬ 
tine and subject to 
subtle influences of 
surrounding, which 
they can not change 
without detriment 
to the product of 
their hands, is an 
open question; but 
that skilled labor not infrequently follows 
the same mysterious law governing the re¬ 
moval of plants has been shown by repeated 
experiments. The manufacture of porcelain 
has been for generations the most profitable 
industry of the neighborhood of Dresden, 
and it is likely to continue so for generations 
to come. 

The gardens and promenades, as I have 
already said, are many and pleasant in and 
about the capital. Those of the Japanese 
Palace, extending down to the Elbe, and 
yielding a fine prospect of the arched bridge 
and the principal buildings of the‘town, are 
open to the public, and deservedly popular. 
In the outskirts, on the way to Pirn a, the 
large park known as the Grosse Garten is 
a favorite resort in summer, and concerts, 
dances, and merry-makings are the order of 
the season. 

Plalf a mile from the park, in the midst of 
the fields and slopes, where hard fighting 
preceded the retreat of the French to Leipzig 
at the great Battle of the Nations (Volker- 
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sclilaclit), is tlio monuraeut to Moreau—a 
large square block of grauite, surmouuted by 
a helmet; marking the spot where the iutrepid 
general received his mortal wound. His legs, 
cut off by a canuou-ball, were buried ther^, 
but his body was conveyed to St. Petersburg 
by order of his bosom-friend, the Czar Alex¬ 
ander I., by whose side he fell. 


All the gardens and promenades in and 
near the capital are thronged on holidays 
and Sundays, and the Dresdeners make the 
most of leisure and pleasure. They chase 
the circling hours with nimble feet; they 
revel in the snnshine like bees and bntter- 
flies; they cast themselves on every ripple of 
gladness, and imagine it a great wave of joy. 


MARCH. 

“March. Its tree, Juniper. Its stone, Blood-stone. Its motto, ‘Courage and strength in times of 
danger.’ ”—Old Saying. 

In the gray dawning across the white lake. 

Where the ice-hummocks in frozen waves break, 

’Mid the glittering spears of the far Northern Lights, 

Like a cavalry escort of steel-coated knights. 

Spanning the winter’s cold gulf with an arch. 

Over it, rampant, rides in the wild March. 

Galloping, galloping, galloping in, 

Into the world with a stir and a din. 

The north wind, the east wind, and west wind together, 

Inbringing, inbringing the March’s wild weather. 

Hear his rough chant as ho dashes along: 

“ Ho, ye March children, come list to my song! 

A bold outlaw am I both to do and to dare, 

And I fear not old Earth nor the Powers of the Air; 

Winter’s a dotard, and Summer’s a prude. 

But Spring loves me well, althongh I am rude. 

Faltering, lingering, listening Spring— 

Blushing she waits for the clang and the ring 
Of my swift horse’s hoofs; then forward she presses. 

Repelling, returning, my boist’rous caresses. 

“The winds are unbound and loose in the sky, 

Rioting, frolicking, madly on high: 

Are ye able to cope with the North Wind’s strong arm ? 

'Welcome boldly his fierce grasp; ’twill do ye no harm. 

He knows the children of March are my own. 

Sealed with my signet of magic blood-stone. 

Blood-stone, red blood-stone, green dark and red light— 

Blood is for ardor and stone is for might; 

And the watch-word borne on by West Wind, the ranger 
Is, ^Courage and strength in the moment of danger.’ 

“ Children of March, are ye strong, are ye strong ? 

Shame not the fiag the West Wind bears along; 

O ye men of the March! be ye firm as the steel; 

O ye women of March! be ye loyal and leal— 

Strong in your loving and strong in your hate, 

Constant, like juniper, early and late. 

Juniper, juniper, juniper green. 

Berries of blue set in glittering sheen, 

In the winter’s cold snow, in summer’s hot splendor, 

Unchanging, nnchanging, thou heart true and tender!” 

Singing of juniper, forward he whirled. 

Galloping, galloping on through the world; 

And when, shivering, waking, the dull Day gazed out 
From her tower in the gray clouds, she heard but the shout 
• Of the riotous winds as they followed in glee. 

On, on to the wooing in mad revelry. 

Wooing, the wooing, the wooing of Spring— 

Here’s a bold wooing that makes the woods ring. 

And thrills the leaf buds, though with snow overladen. 

As March, the wild outlaw, bears off the Spring maiden. 
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AUNT EVE. 


UNT EVE was a superannuated negress, 
whose daily peramhulations brought 
lier to the kitchens of many families in Bal¬ 
timore whose sires she had known in their 
childhood, and whom she had long outlived. 
The recipient of uuconsidered trifles, she ac¬ 
knowledged these favmrs hy the performance 
of small services, which rendered her wel¬ 
come to the domestics of the households, 
among whom she was a historical oracle. 
As a link between the past and the present, 
let her speak for herself as she sits sipping 
her morning colfee by the fireside: 

Your sarvant. Sir. How’s you and your 
wife, and all do children, maaster ? I hopes 
you’re all well. Bless do Lord! I’m broke, 
sonny—i)oor as a snake; pick up a hone here 
to-day and dere to-moiTow. 

“ Near as I can come, I’m a hundred and 
four year old. I was horn and bred ’fore 
Washington’s war here in Baltimore, near 
Henshaw’s church, in Sharp Street. My ole 
maaster’s been dead fifty year, hut I can 
’member very well, for all dat. Ole maas¬ 
ter’s father was English captain; ole mis- 
tuss’s father was sea-captain too. My own 
father was a Guinea man. Lordeor was my 
father’s name, but maaster changed it to 


Nero when he bought 
him. 

^‘Ye see, Guinea’s a 
big place. Niggers 
dere allers a-fightiu’. 
Dcy ketch one anoth¬ 
er, and sells ’em to de 
shijis for guns and 
powder, heads, check 
and calico, and red 
flannel — de French 
great for red flannel 
—and flat’s de reason 
so many’s come in dis 
country. Dey used to 
come in ship - loads, 
like de Irish do now, 
till ole Tyson"^ — he 
was a Quaker, mind 
ye, and did a heap for 
de colored people—till 
he said dere should 
never no more come 
here. Dat was after 
de Resolutionary war. 
When he died all de 
niggers went to de 
burial. Ole mistuss 
said he was de nig¬ 
gers’ god. 

In Guinea—’spects 
it’s like Californy is 
now — dey digs gold 
all day, and when dey 
finds a big lump—so 
de Guinea niggers told me—dey go home 
and kill a chicken or a goat, and puts de 
blood on de lump of gold. Dat’s deir way 
of giving God thanks. Den dey makes rings 
and bracelets of it. Maaster bought ten 
head — some from Mandingo, some from 
Soso; Father Jack and Sampson come from 
Missmygwongea—dat’s another place. Pa- 
ragratter, Vando, and Goombo was Gonah 
women. 

‘^My own father was Guinea man. I’m 
good breed, caise I’m de royal blood; tell 
you for why — grandfather was de king’s 
sou; he come from de Wombo country; 
dat’s what dey called it. It was a Gonah 
man taught me dis Guinea talk: 

‘Wnllah, wullah, wuttoongah, 

Se bungah looyah, 

Coozen mooten lemba, 

. Ilooden mat’na singa.’ 

I don’t know what it means, but ef I’d 
kep in de sperit of it den I might ’e learnt. 
Worst of it is, I never could learn to read. 
Ye see, I was young, and so foolish! Dere 
was a lady wrote to ole maaster to know if 


■* Nathan Tyson, an eminent philanthropist and 
early abolitionist. 
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TOTED WOOD AND WATER.” 


she might teach me to read, hut he seut 
word to know if she wanted to teach his 
niggers to run away. I might ’e learnt un- 
hekuowens to him, but I was so youug and 
foolish like. 

I don’t ’member much of de Resolution¬ 
ary war, but I knowed when it was. I was 
small den, but I had a good head. I toted 
wood and water, and warmed de chile’s vit- 
tels.” 

The town of Baltimore was laid off by 
the county surveyor 
January 12, 1730. 

In 1752 there were 
twenty-five houses, 
four of which were 
of brick, nearly all 
having '^hipped” 
roofs. The present 
population is 300,000. 

Baltimore was 
very open place den ; 
streets was nothin’ 
but mud and mire; 
ladies always wore 
clogs. Most all do 
iiouses was frame, 

Dutch roofs, hipped 
roofs; some Avas 
brick, but no touch 
to what it is now! 

Market Street was 
all mud an’ mire. 

Do quality lived in 
Gay Street. Dere 
Was old Congress 


Hall, where dey had balls and dancin’. I 
b’lieve it’s staudin’ yet, if dey hain’t torn 
it down. I could show ye where it was, in 
Liberty Street, though I ain’t got but one 
eye now.” 

Congress assembled in Baltimore on the 
26th December, 1776, and occupied Mr. Ja¬ 
cob Fite’s house, being then the farthest 
west, and one of the largest in the town, 
and was a long time called ‘‘ Congi’ess Hall.” 
None of the streets of Baltimore Town,” 
except here and there on the side ways, were 
paved until 1782. 

“Dey don’t haA"o no fairs now, as dey 
used to. All dere by Congress Hall every 
Thursday in October, when de races was, 
dey was sellin’ cakes and liquor, and eatin’ 
and drinkin’; dey couldn’t get dem all 
cleared off ’fore Sunday mornin’. De race¬ 
course was in de ole fields near dere, so thick 
of houses now I can’t tell ye ’xactly Avhere 
it is. 

“Ye didn’t see wagons and carts, as ye 
do now. Every Friday night all do country 
people come in with deir butter and rad¬ 
ishes and gi’eens, and so forth—cayed dem 
all a-horseback—twenty, thirty pounds o’ 
butter in de boxes, slung across de horse’s 
back. Dey used to cay dem dis way till 
it got so bad with robbin’ de women and 
takin’ all dey had. Ridgely’s women was 
robbed; and dey took horses and butter 
and every thing as dey was cornin’ doAvn to 
market. Dey never ketched de robbers! 
Arter dat dey had wagons and carts. 

“It was great times in town Avhen de 
court set. Maaster was great man ’bout de 
court; he was County Justiss; he always 
wore a scarlet vest, sometimes scarlet cassi- 
mere coat too, and had a tall cane. 

“And den when de ships come in from 
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England, dere was great rejoicin’ and feast¬ 
in’ over it. Dey brought de elegantest En¬ 
glish goods. Town’s inonsns full o’ goods 
now, maaster! Ef de British was to come 
dey’d ruin many a one, but dey wouldn’t 
ruin me, for I ain’t got any! De ships 
brought a great many English sarvants to 
be sold here: six-year, seven-year sarvants. 
But when dey worked deir time out dey had 
to go free, and ye was obleeged to give ’em a 
gun, a good suit of clothes, and a mattock.” 

Besides negroes, there was another species 
of servant in the colony of Maryland, of 
whom frequent mention is made, and who 
in time became a large portion of the i)opu- 
lation. White emigrants, who were unable 
to bear the expenses of a voyage to the New 
World, or to maintain themselves upon their 
arrival, bound themselves to serve for a 
limited number of years any one who would 
advance them the necessary funds. In time 
this grew to a considerable trade. The in¬ 
dentures were made to the captain of the 
ship, or some other person, and upon their 
arrival in the colony their unexpired time 
was sold to the highest bidder, to whom their 
indentures were then transferred. In the 
early ages of the colony they were called 
indented apprentices; afterward the general 
term of redemptioners was applied to them. 
These, upon the expiration of their term of 
service, became useful citizens, and enjoyed 
the same franchises as their more fortunate 
masters. 

Ye know, the laws must ’a been good for 
somethin’ then 1 Never had sich laws sence 
old Sam Chase and lawyer M‘Mechin and 
Martin. Dey daasent strike a gentleman’s 
sarvant den but dey had to go to de court 
and answer for it! If ye was right, dey’d 
see ye righted! Since dey took de beg¬ 
gars up, and druv de' gentlemen off de 
streets, de laws ain’t been worth a chaw 
tobacker! Now dese shoe-makers and bri¬ 
dle-makers has de upper hand — it’s jest 
played do old boy and Tom Walker. 

Den dere was allers somethin’ lively in 
town. De Indians dey was a straight, jnnp- 
er peoide — a very neat, genteel people; 
dey come in every fall from de back places 
with buckskin, moccasins, baskets, and so 
forth, and tomahawks and scaljiin’-knives 
too. Dey used to be all over dis settle¬ 
ment once. Many a time I’ve been hoein’ 
corn, and I find arrow-heads and stone pots; 
dey fit with one and dey cooked in t’other. 
Now dey’re all gone: I hope de Lord ’ll take 
care of mo! 

Dere was a fine den on tea. Once mis- 
tuss seen a man coinin’, and she took de 
caddy off de table and hid it under her 
gown tail. Den dere was a man used to 
come along every now and den and take a 
list of all de silver and every thing of de 
nigger kind; ye paid so much for it—if ye 
let him see it.” 


If the tea-party at Boston has been thought 
worthy of renown, the tea-burning at An¬ 
napolis, open and undisguised, should not 
be forgotten. 

In August, 1774, the brigantine Mary and 
Jane, Cajitain George Chapman, master, ar¬ 
rived in St. Mary’s River with several jiack- 
ages of tea on board consigned to merchants 
in Georgetown and Bladensburg. The Com¬ 
mittee of Safety of Charles County imme¬ 
diately summoned the master and consign¬ 
ees before them. The exjdanations and 
submission of these gentlemen were de¬ 
clared satisfactory; and as the duty had 
not been paid, they were discharged on the 
pledge that the teas should not be landed, 
but should be sent back in the brig to Lon¬ 
don. 

On the 14th October the brig Peggy Stew¬ 
art arrived in Annapolis, having in its cargo 
a few packages of tea. The duty was paid 
by Mr. Antony Stewart, the owner of the 
vessel. This submission to the oppressive 
enactment of Parliament called forth the 
deepest feeling. A public meeting was 
held; the owner of the vessel and the con¬ 
signees in the most humble manner apolo¬ 
gized for their offense, and consented to the 
burning of the tea. But the people were de¬ 
termined to exact a more signal vindication 
of their rights. The easy compliance of Mr. 
Stewart with the act had aroused their anger, 
and threats were imured out against his ves¬ 
sel and himself. Mr. Stewart, to soothe the 
violence of the people, and to make amends 
for his fault, offered to destroy the vessel 
with his own hand. The proposition was 
accepted; and while the people gathered in 
crowds upon the shore to witness its con¬ 
summation, Mr. Stewart, accompanied by 
the consignees, Avent on board the brig, ran 
her aground on Windmill Point, and set fire 
to her in presence of the multitude. So 
obnoxious had tea become that wherever 
it Avas discovered its OAvuers Avere forced to 
destroy it. Two mouths later the people of 
Frederick, having met at HagerstoAvn, com¬ 
pelled one John Parks to walk bare-headed, 
holding lighted torches in his hands, and set 
fire to a chest of tea Avhich he had delivered 
up, and “ which Avas consumed amidst the 
acclamations of a numerous body of people.” 

^‘When de tea and sugar and salt Avas 
throwed OA^'erboard, maaster said dere would 
be war. So we moved to Green Spring Val¬ 
ley, to ole Maaster Robert’s place. Mistuss 
wanted to go furder, to FredericktoAvn, but 
maaster wouldn’t. Warn’t dat a stylish 
place though ? I worked twenty-three year 
on dat plantation arter maaster died. 
Things was cayed up de country — some 
things neA^er got back. When we got dere 
dey had no other house but dat one room 
in de old tiny house, ’hind de parlor now, 
kiA^ered with oak shingles, and so forth. So 
maaster got a house from Dr. Walker, and 
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“gentlemen dressed elegant too.” 


put olo Motlier Grace and Phebe and us to 
stay dere till do new bouse was built. I 
l^icked wool, and de ole woman spun. Mo 
and anotber gal fetched all de water dat 
made de mortar for dat bouse. Pve been 
tbrougb a good deal of bardsbip, but never 
got no beatin^ about work; only when I was 
miscbeevous and saasy, and dat was for 
want of puttin’ to other practices. I bad 
to be at somethin’! 

“ Once Uncle Tom told me ef I got some 
black rags and things, and fixed ’em on like 
wings, I could fly like a turkey-buzzard. I 
tried it, and I bad a sweet fall, mind I tell 
ye! ’Notber time I clum up on de roof to 
’tend to dry in’ some water-million seed, and 
maaster like to have ’tended to me, only I 
talked him out of it. He said be wasn’t 
goiii’ to let me teach de cbil’u to break deir 
necks, and told me to come down and let him 
whip me. 

“^Lor, maaster!’ sez I, gwine up here 
to comb my bead, and den I’ll clean de knives 
and keep myself neat and tidy, and not let 
de meat get burnt;’ and I talked to him 
most as long as I been talking to ye here— 
but I didn’t come down 1 De carpenters was 
workin’ dere, and dey began to laugh, and 
den be laughed, and'went into de bouse, and 
when I was sure be was gone I come down, 
and kep’ out of bis way. Den I used to get 
de scissors, and go into de garret and cut 
boles in de gowns; and once — den, ye 


mind, de saddles was all fringed—I cut all 
de fringes oft' de saddles. I was young, wild, 
and wicked! I didn’t know no better! Mis- 
tuss told mother to whip me for dat. She 
did whip me, ’deed she did, heap harder dan 
mistuss! Mistuss never let any body tetcb 
me but her and mother. Miss Betsy, she 
was housekeeper—a very tough woman, a 
rale yaller-jacket. I’ll tell ye—she never let 
her tetcb me! 

Great times den among do quality! 
Dressiu’ ain’t quite so touchy now as it was 
den: silk, satin, brocade, lutestring, pola- 
neese—yes! long polaneese and short pola- 
neese and cassatees. O Lor’, chile, dey did 
dress beautiful! De elegautest, beautifulest 
things come from England. Mistuss, when 
she took de dresses out de chist, dey stood 
up stiff as a table, or a i)iece of plank stuff. 
Great ostrian feathers, some red and some 
blue, and all colors; de ladies wore dem iu 
deir rolls. Rolls—cushions dey was, with 
deir hair combed over dem—slick and pow¬ 
dered; den de ostrian feathers atop o’ dat, 
and rows of beads acrost ’em, goin’ through 
do rooms like little air castles! Ladies, and 
gentlemen too, powdered. De ladies wore 
long sacques and hooi)S—sich full dresses, 
flounced and tapered off; side hoops and 
round hoops, and high-heeled shoes, and sich 
little heels! Dey come from de ole countries 
—from England. Mistuss had great trunk¬ 
ful fetched home. Good calicoes for com¬ 
mon, and cMncheSj and silk and fur cloaks for 
winter. 

Gentlemen dressed elegant too. Beauti¬ 
ful silver-set buckles, glass and stone in ’em; 
goolden on de coats and waistcoats, flowered 
like ladies’ dresses; and three-cocked hats, 
bound round with gold-lace; and long boots 
or gaiters when dey was a-horseback. Dey 
wore wigs, long wigs with queues, and short 

wigs without ’em. Tom C-wore a long 

wig. Deir coats was mostly blue, black, and 
drab, and nankeen for summer. Tell ye, 
chile, dey was flue! I was so took iq) with 
dem many a time I couldn’t eat my vittels. 
Mother licked me often for not cornin’ to my 
dinner! 

People lived high—first chop ! Grand 
dinner-parties dey raly had; danced till 
day in dat ole room dere. What! yah! 
yah! Hear de silks come rattlin’ through 
de rooms dere like a iDassell of ole dry 
leaves. Dance till day! All dem iDcople’s 
dead and gone now! 

‘^Dere was Captain L-, as pretty a 

dancer as need to bo of mankind! He’s 
taken many a drink of water out of de 
bucket on my head when he was haulin’ in 
his wheat to mill. He used to drive de 
team hisself. He’s dead now, ye know. 
And ole Stephen Shamydiue! Sure God 
makes every body, but I do think he was 
de homeliest white man I ever saw. With 
I his hairy bear-skin caj) and rigimeutals and 
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sword. It’s God’s truth! And when his 
house was done, dey sent him a present of 
a big brass knocker fur de front-door, de 
elegantest knocker ever ye see; dat’s for 
why dey named dat j)lace Pomona, arter de 
imidge on de knocker, so dey teUs me. Tom 

C-, as good a man as ever stepped de 

land, he lived with Dr. H-, little man, 

hut like a piece of fire; elegant doctor, hut 
as cross a man as ever drawed de href of 
life; as impident a i)iece of goods as ever I 
see for a little man! And Major Howard! 
He went to de war arter, and got wounded. 
Ladies was very sorry for it, for he was de 
very apple of deir eye. I heard dem talk 
of it. He was at our house many a time. 

And Crack-hraiued Davy T-, a coarse- 

lookin’ fellow, a hot-hlood, fox-huntin’, ra¬ 
cin’, sportin’ character. It was so his mother 
nicknamed all dem chil’en—Crack-brained 
Davy, Gentleman Mordecai, Blaclvguard 
John, Extravagant Joshua, Miser Tom ; and 
de girls was Whix)-poor-will Betty and But¬ 
terfly Rachel. Mordecai was a pale, thin, 
blue-lookin’ man, and Tom was as heautifiil 
a dancer as could he, he was. You seen 
his pictur’, with de murroon velvet and gilt 
buttons, and de sea compass in his liand? 

And Sam W-, he could heat any body 

dero a-makin’ a how, though ho did dress 
iu homespun. Den dero was Cornelius 

H-, the surveeor. He was a Methodist, 

but ho was a very good man to liis people; 
he didn’t dance neither jigs, nor reels, nor 
Voi.. XLVI.—No. ‘2T4.—33 


court - hi - yows, nor minuets, nor fisher’s 
hornpipes, nor nothin’! He was raly good 
to his people, and used to pay for any 
harm dey did, rather than whip dem. But 

L-’s was a whippin’ house, G-’s was 

a whippin’ house, K-’s was a whippin’ 

house—whippin’ and enttin’ every Monday 
mornin’ all over de neighborhood. Some 
had got deir maaster’s horse and gone ’way 
out to Elk Ridge to a nigger dance ,* some 
for one thing, some for another, hut gin- 
erally whip anyhow! Den dere was ole 

K-, a fox - huntin’, racin’ character. 

Didn’t you never read his history on de 
tombstone at de church? I don’t know 
from A to Izzard, hut dey tells me dat 
somebody’s wrote it so as it reads ho was a 
darned rascal. 

“Dat fox-huntin’ made gay old times. 
Be up at two o’clock in de mornin’: sicli 
runnin’, racin’, ridin’! Maaster kep’ deir 
company, but he didn’t keep hounds. We 
niggers had our time too. Every Saturday 
night wo had leave to go dance at de 
quarter, or at do barn in warm weather, and 
at Christmas and Whitsuntide and Easter 
we had a great frolic, wo had. Sich dan¬ 
cin’ ! My Lord! plenty to eat and drink— 
meat, cabbage, turnips! Same thing at de 
huskin’ matches—till dey got to fightin’ and 
stobbin.’ 

“ Nathan Cromwell’s Pepin and Philpot’s 
Jack and Worthington’s Mingo was de 
greatest fiddlers of de county. Dey used 
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to go ’way down to ’Noppolis” (Annapolis). 
“ Our Starling was a great fiddler. Mistiiss 
let him go any where he choosed—never 
took no money from him—till one time he 
went to Baltimore to learn play Hail Co- 
lumby, and he didn’t come back for twenty 
years — den he staid. Blind Johnny and 
Club-foot Davy was white men and great 
fiddlers for de quality; colored people 
ketched a groat deal from ’em. De great 
tunes den was Bob and Joan, Dusty Miller, 
Jack ma Green, and so on. Den dere was 
card-playin’ and black-gamblin’, and horse- 
racin’ twice a year in Gist’s fields. 

‘ If ye will bet thousands, my gentlemen all, 

I will bet millions on de famous skew-ball. 

Spare iis a venture on de courses of all, 

I’m sure of winning on de famous skew-ball.’ 

Dat was a song dey used to sing. I can’t 
sing now ; I’s got no teeth. 

‘I was drunk last night, 

I was a little hoddy— 

Oh, plantation gals. 

Can’t ye look at a body! 

Hi dompty, dompty. 

Hi dompty, domptl’ 

My! don’t talk! Didn’t we jump in dem 
days! 

^ Where did ye come from? 

I come from Virginny. 

Who’s in de long-boat ? 

Simon and Cflesar.’ 

Dcm was de songs—sing and dance ’em too. 
Den dere was a great song of dem days my 
young missus used to sing : 

, ‘ Here’s na luck about de house, 

Here’s na luck at all; 

His is de time to mind yer work, 

While—’ 

Let’s see— 

‘Here’s little pleasure in our house 
While our goodman’s awa.’ 


I can’t ’xactly ’mem¬ 
ber it. Enoch Story 
used to sing it.^ He 
was de music-maas- 
ter, a little man, a 
furriner. He come 
up from town and 
used to teach mis- 
tuss’s daughter to 
play de spin net. No 
more spiunets now! 
Dey was made like 
a i)iaiio, with ivory 
teeth. I tell ye, 1 
’member it!” 

The spiimet, or 
spinet, was a music¬ 
al instrument of the 
harpsichord kind, 
hut differing in 
shape and power; 
formerly much in 
use, though now en¬ 
tirely superseded by 
the piano-forte. The 
tone was comparatively weak, hut pleasing, 
and as the instrument was small in dimen¬ 
sions and cheap in price, it answered the pur¬ 
pose of those who did not find it convenient 
to purchase a harpsichord. 

^^For women of quality dere was Miss 

Betsy X-; she had a tongue equal to 

any lawyer; a clinking tongue! and Miss 

Hannah W-, a sickly woman; she died 

o’ consumption ; and Nelly R-, Nick 

O-’s wife; and Hannah J-; she was 

a big, stout lady, with a brown skin; and 

Betsy R-; she was a good fortune; and 

Polly W-, Passou W-’s daughter. Ole 

John Tilly, who come from Jamaica or some 
furrin parts, courted her; she had head- 
piece enough, hut her Maaster above called 
for her, and she went home. 

‘^Maaster’s daughter. Miss Becky, was as 
pretty a woman as over de sun shined on; 
counted de heautifulest woman in dem 
days for fair skin, pretty teeth. A genteel- 
made woman, of beautiful behavior—uuff 
to charm de heart of a stone! When she 
was married missus let me creep into de 
room, de hack parlor dere. De gentlemen 
thought she was an angel from heaven, in a 
white satin dress, and white ostrian feathers 
in her rolls—feathers so tall she had to leave 
her shoes off’ till she come down stairs—and 
buckles with stones in her shoes! So busy, 
lookin’ and cryin’ together, nobody seecl 
me; w'omen a-cryin’, and gentlemen tickled 
at it. It was de dreadfulest rainy night 
ever ye see. Passon Chase was fetched 
from town—a very handsome man ; had 
some fringy thing on when he married dcm; 
’twas about seven or eight o’clock, by can¬ 
dle-light, in do old back parlor dere. De 
groom was in light clothes, and de grooms¬ 
men and all saluted de bride down de stairs. 
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Den doy went to 
dancin’; supped be¬ 
fore de dance, and 
den bandin’ round 
between de dancin’. 

And at de supper 
dere was every thing 
ye could desire— 
roast pig, chicken, 
turkey, ham, cherry- 
tarts, apple-tarts— 
screamin’ time dey 
had, mind I tell ye! 

Oho! ha, ha! ’deed 
dey did dance dat 
night! dreadfulest 
rainy night ever I 
see! Stormy wed- 
din’, I tell ye. Aft¬ 
erward it took three 
weeks to get round 
de visitin’, dinin’, 
and dancin’. 

Captain L- 

was dere; Captain 

L-’s mother— 

no, she wasn’t dere; 
she’d gone home to 
glory: a little bit of 
a Scotchwoman, de 
least woman I ever 
see; she wanted to 
be carried home to 
Ireland to be buried 
—a pretty piece of 
business! She was 
buried somewhere in 
town here ’mong de 
Presbyterians. 

Den dere was Betsy B- was dere, 

and her brother; both had red heads. She 
had some misfortin; dey tit a jewill about 
it, and she went away to England. And Dr. 

H- and Mistuss H-; she was as de 

Lord made her, but she was a very homely 

woman ; Wylet H-, a jolly big woman, 

brown skin, monsus big ; and Becky Plow¬ 
man, she was raly a mere x^ictur’, a very 
jolly-made lady, nice round-made lady, not 
so very tall. Most all dese people are buried 
in Garrison Forest church-yard. 

Every one of dem Y-s buried deir 

husbands. So much of dis eatin’, drinkin’, 
and feastin’! And when all’s gone dese 
people tiu'us round and says ye’re so ex¬ 
travagant and wasteful. Dey be de very 
tirst people to talk! Ye may stand to it 
while ye live, but de chil’en come to want. 
Can’t measure de snake till he’s dead. Nig¬ 
gers and every thing else must go. Seen 
many a plantation lost so. Be neighborly, 
kind, and all dat; go to church; mind what 
I say, but mind what I do! 

“ A Sunday dey all went to Garrison For¬ 
est church, St. Thomas’s, de great church 
of do county. Dey came from all around— 


THE FRENCH CAMl*. 

Soldier’s Delight, Chestnut Ridge, Randalls- 
town. Most peoxde come a-horseback. La¬ 
dies were good riders den; dey wore gypsy 
hats tied under de chin. De road was full of 
people, mostly a-horseback, some in coaches 

and chaises. Tom C-’s father, de pas- 

son, he come from England—de biggest, fat¬ 
test man ever I hear tell of. Took two or 
three men to lift him into do pulpit, till at 
de last he broke de axle-tree of de carriage, 
and he couldn’t go no more. Why, dey took 

de fat out of him by de pound. Dr. H-did 

(monsus skillful man. Dr. H-!), and dey 

presarved it in liquor, and I b’lieve dey got it 
kep’ to dis day! 

^^When de war come—dat day, under¬ 
stand I tell ye — dere was a cannon (I’s 
axed about dat cannon many a time) up at 
Captain L--’s store. I s’pec’s it was ad¬ 

vertised, but when dat cannon was fired, 
next day ye’d see de malishy, dey calh‘d 
dem, a-marchin’ down from Pennsylvany 
and about and de Lord knows whar, all kiv- 
ered with dust, and dressed in brown linen 
huntin’-shirts, pleated and fringed, mostly 
farmers. Dere was enough to go. Dey 
cayed canteens and knai)sacks, and dey had 
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great hairy high caps—yes, dey had; s^pec’s 
dey was hear-skin—and dey wore leggins. 
Do officers was dressed in rigimentals, blue 
and red, with hairy caps, and a valise and 
canteen buckled behind deir saddles. Some 
wore linsey-woolsey gray bear-skin cloth. 
Dey used to sing, 

* My cold feet! my cold hands! 

My belly aches, but my pluck staiids!’ 

Never seed so many men, ^cept when de 
French army was here—as beautiful a sight 
as ever I see, so bloody-minded! De place 
was black with people when dey had deir 
review here. Dey come into town on a 
Sunday, and ye had to open yer house to 
take de head men inj de outskuffins went 
into tents in de fields. When de townspeo¬ 
ple heerd dey was comin^ dey thought it 
was de British, and sich runnin’ and ridin^ 
all day and night to get de wagons and 
horses to cay de goods out of de town! 
Dey liked Baltimore wonderful, de French 
did, and dey made a song dat dey would 
make New France of dis place. But deir 
was some of dem was very vulgar. Dey 
was de devil dat brought in dis eatin^ of ter¬ 
rapins and fi’ogs and snakes here. De Lord 
sent enough here, without eatin^ sich devil¬ 
ment as dat! Dey riz de market with deir 
cookin’ and eatin’. It was dem fetched in, 
too, dis callin’ trowsers pantaloo7is, and stocks 
dey called cravats. 

Ill de time of de war dere was constant 
ridin’ with papers, back and for’ard, night 
and day. See a gentleman ride up to do 
door, give do papers to maaster, and ride 
off ; never get off do horse, never ’light! 

‘ Now I’m a-comin’ with all de week’s news, 
Some lies, and some true.’ 

Dat’s what old John White used to sing 
when he come and used to chase us all over 
de place. When I hears him I runs under 
de platform, he after me, here, dere, every 
where. He was a mousus big man. Oh, 
my Lord! And mistuss—she was monsus 
big woman — used to most bust laughin’! 
Sich runnin’ and hollerin’ to try and skere 
us chil’en! Christmas he brought de Bell 
suickle. Once he asked me for a drink of 
water, and while he was driukiu’ I pitched 
de bucketful all over him. Didn’t I put 
den ! 

Mistuss and Miss Betsy and . old Sally 

B-(she was a widow woman) and ‘ Good 

Liddy’—she was a good crittur dat mistuss 
raised—dey helped to make huntin’-shirts for 
de army, and we sarvants was all kept busy 
a-sewin’ and knittin’ and spinnin’. Sence, 
bringin’ in dem factories broke de spinnin’- 
wheels. We made one hundred shirts for 
Lafayette’s army. Every thing went for 
do war. Dey used to go into yer fields 
and press de fattest cattle, and yer wagon, 
when dey wrote on it it was for de army. 


and yer load of hay too! Dey cayed all 
along. De soldiers looked like de mffi’ns 
ye see on de streets. Dey used to take a 
man from his plow in do field, wife and chib 
’en a-cryin’, de soldiers a-cussin’ de worn* 
en, and marchin’ off de husband before ’em. 
Stephen Shamydine and Maaster David Poe 

used to press. Captain L- and Major 

Howard went, and even Tom C-had to 

go. Nuff had to go ; heap of cryin’ about 
it! Maaster gave a man a lot of money to 
go his substitute, dey called it: man never 
come back, and never was heard of no 
more! 

‘^WeU, dere was dis everlastin’ fiyin’ of 
papers until dey ’claim peace ; and we was 
glad enough when it come. And soon arter 
dat old maaster died wid de gout. He was 
dat cross nobody could come near him ’cept 
me and another boy. Maaster was ’dustrious 
man, and used to stand up to de huskin’ pile 
like any one of us. 

1 lived twenty-three year on dat plan¬ 
tation arter maaster died. When ole mis¬ 
tuss died she left mo to go clear for mysell* 
—^Aunt Liddy, cook Liddy, Henry, me, and 
Carlos; left aU my chil’en free ’cept two—I 
had fifteen chil’en, but don’t ye see I look 
gamesome yet ? De last was born time of 
Ross’s war. We were up at Green Spring 
den; hear de guns roarin’ at Fort McHenry, 
mistuss and young mistuss a-fr’ettin’ and 
cryin’. Soon arter mistuss took sick and 
died. 

I staid a year and two or three months 
arter I was fi*ee, caise I knowed nothin’ 
of hirin’. But now I’d got de string off 
my neck, I thought it was time for me to 
leave to do somethin’ for myself, so I comes 
down to Baltimore once, all unbeknowens 
to my mistuss; and caise I didn’t go to tell 
her she was mad, and said she didn’t care 
if I staid or no. Dat ’fi’onted me, and I says 
to myself. I’ll change my name to ^ Peter’ 
and put out; so I called myself ^ Peter Put- 
out.’ Eve was my name. 

^^When mistuss heard I was raly goin’, 
she comes out of de house, and says she, 
^Eve, yer maaster says he’ll build ye a 
house if ye’ll stay.’ But it was too late. 
I’d asked him before, and he wouldn’t, so 
now I was bound to go. I was so choked 
up and so full, I couldn’t say nothin’; it was 
like life and death was partin’. Home is 
the best place, be it ever so homely. I was 
fiiithful to ’em. I was allers ready, never 
was afi’aid to work. I’d go out any hour 
of de night, when I heerd de rain and de 
storm, and take de lantern and go ’way 
down to de milk-house all by myself, and 
take de milk out and put de pans under 
de big oak-tree, and fotcli rocks to put on 
’em ; water a-risin’, and de great black wa¬ 
ter-snakes a-lyin’ dere glisterin’ in de dark; 
sometimes I had to take a horse to go to ’em, 
de water riz so high often. 
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Mistuss cried after I went away: liasty 
and passionable, but clever woman. Never 
been dere but once or twice sence. 

Lamps was lit when I got to town, and 
next day I hired myself to a man named 
Jimmy French, Vay up de country. I went 
one Saturday and staid till Thursday. He 
said he never seed any body do as much 
work as I did; but dere was no black peo¬ 
ple dere, and it was monsus lonesome—no 
body to speak to—and I didn^t like it. So 
when I heerd dere was to be a launch in 
Baltimore I told him I was goin’ down to 
see it, and I raly did mean to go back; but 
as I was gwine along a man let me ride in 
his cart, and arter I’d rid a while I see so 
many blue rocks and high grass, says I, 
^ Here is rocks and here is grass; must be 
great many snakes about here.’ Says he, 
‘We throws ’em out twenty foot long with 
our scythes in de sj)ring.’ ^ My God!’ says I, 
‘ I never come out here no more!’ and I’ve 
never been dere no more from dat day to 
dis. When I got to town I forgot all about 
de launch, a-thinkin’ of de snakes and de 
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wildernesses. But I called myself Peter, 
and I soon got work. Washin’ and cookin’, 
cleanin’ and scourin’, dat was my trade. 
Nice woman took me and gave me four dol¬ 
lars a month, every Christmas five dollars. 
I worked hard, and I put all de money I 
saved in de bank, till I got my chil’en all 
free—Ben and his wife and child, and my 
daughter Fanny. I gave seventy dollars 
for Ben and Fanny, and one hundred and 
fifty dollars for wife and child. My hus¬ 
band Bill, if he’d ’a had pluck, might ’a 
bought Ben for twenty dollars before he left 
de (Garrison) Forest, but he was married 
to de whisky-bottle. Sonny, you got very 
pretty foot, mighty pretty featui’es. I’m a 
poor old crittui', but I must talk lively to 
keep my sperits up. If I jest had some¬ 
thin’ to buy my tobacky. 

“ Yes, Sir, I did see Washington once walk¬ 
in’ with his black sarvant. He was a good- 
lookin’ man in black clothes. Can’t hold up 
to him in dis day. He protected de land 
and made it all stanch. Dat’s his imidge 
on his ormament dere.” 



WASHINGTON AND HIS SERVANT. 
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OUR DEBT TO CADMUS. 

By rev. william HAYES WARD. 



I T is a Yery delicate piece of analysis to 
separate a word into its vowel and con¬ 
sonant sounds. It seems simple enough— 
and it is simple enough, now that we under¬ 
stand it—to articulate separately the score 
or two of sounds in a language; but it took 
a genius to make the first discovery that it 
could he done. It was a great deal easier to 
make pictures to reimesent the words, and 
we have several diflerent kinds of picture 
writing. 

The first stage of picture writing is that 
rude style with which we are somewhat fa¬ 
miliar as practiced by the North American 
Indians. We can hardly call it writing, for 
general ideas rather than words are ex¬ 
pressed. A story is told by a drawing, and 
the sentence is not analyzed into words. 
The accompanying illustration from School¬ 
craft gives an example (Fig. 1). It is a pe¬ 
tition presented by Indian chiefs to the Pres¬ 
ident of the United States for the right to 
certain lakes near Lake Superior. The sev¬ 
eral petitioners are represented by the crane, 
martens, fish, etc., which are their totems. 
They have their eyes connected by lines 
with that of their leader, to show that their 
views coincide with his; and their hearts are 
similarly connected, to show that their feel¬ 
ings agree. The leader has a line from his 


eye directed forward to the President, and 
another backward reaching to the lakes. 


But in order to have true writ¬ 
ing separate words must be in¬ 
dicated. This would be easy 
in the case of such nouns as man, 
sivord, serpent, tree; but some¬ 
thing more arbitrary would have 
to be devised to express the other 
parts of speech. In the case of 
such words a picture might be 
selected to suggest rather than 
to express the meaning. So a 
knot might suggest the conjunc¬ 
tion and, a stick might repre¬ 
sent the verb strilce, and a pju’a- 
mid might indicate the adjective 
firm. These pictures might in 
the course of ages be altered 
and modified so as to be entire¬ 
ly arbitrary, and we then have 
such a written language as the 
Chinese (Fig. 2), in which each 
character represents a word, or 
the most ancient Babylonian, 
which Sir Henry Rawlinson 
calls the Scythic or Accad 
(Fig. 3). 

But this is a childish stage 
in the art of writing. It was a 



fig. 2.— 
01IINE8K 
rDEOQBAPUlC 
WBITING. 



An (God). Bit (house). Aw (man). 



Sal (woman). Lisan (tongue). 

FIG. 3.—BABYT.ONIAN IDEOGRAPniO WRITING. 



Umman (army). 
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(,lLu) Na - bi - u - ku - du - ur - ri - u - zu - ur 
Ndbidkudurriuzur 
Nebuchadnezzar, 


Sar hah - ihi - ra - ki as - ri ka - an - su 
Sar Bahilu asri kansu 
King of Babylon, lord-paramount. 



mudninnu palih Bel Belt 
powerful, worshiper of the Lord of lords. 

FIG. 4._assyri\m syi.lahto writing, from nebuouaunkzzar’s temdle of the sun. 


lirilliant idea of some unknown genius, wlio 
found that there were a great many words 
for which ho could not make pictures, to 
write his sentence in a sort of rebus, in 
which a picture shall represent a syllable, 
and two or more shall be required to make 
up a word. Then, as another step, a pic¬ 
ture of a da-sin may represent its first sylla¬ 
ble, da, and a picture of a ser-pent may rep¬ 
resent its first syllable, ser; and if the two 
pictures are used together we have the ad¬ 
jective da-ser, which it would have been im¬ 
possible to put into picture writing in any 
other way. 

Here was the first step in analysis—the 
dividing of Avords into syllables. It may 
seem a very little thing, but it first made 
writing possible. This wo Avill call syllabic 
Avriting. But it is a very tedious sort of 
writing. Think how many syllables there 
are in a language, O ye who have toiled over 

ba be bi bo bu 

ab eb ib ob ub, 

and so on through page after page of the 
primer! Then add to these simple syllables 
the possible combinations with two conso¬ 
nants, like 

bra bre bri bro bru, 

or 

bad cad dad fad gad, 

etc., and the number of simple syllables be¬ 
comes enormous. But the oldest alphabets 
were all of this sort, simply because men Avere 
not yet advanced enough to think out a sim¬ 
pler system. Turn to Menant’s G^'ammar of 
the Assyrian Inscj'iptions, the language of the 
arroAV-headed writings of NincA^eh and Bab¬ 
ylon, and you Avill find the first twenty-five 
pages taken up in giAung a list of the char¬ 
acters, and they are not yet all known. The 
first volume of Norrises dictionary of the same 
language gives 361 sefiarate characters, and 
the second and third volumes add OA^er one 
hundred more to them, while two more vol¬ 
umes are to follow. And this cumbersome 
alphabet, or rather syllabary, which it must 


have taken years to learn familiarly, liad a 
copious literature, of Avhich enough lias been 
dug out of the A^alley of the Euphrates to fill 
scA^eral A’olumes of tlie size of the Bible. An 
example of it is giA^en in Fig. 4. No wonder 
that in those times a scribe—one avIio kneAv 
how to Avrite—was looked upon as truly a 
learned man! 

It seems to us as easy and as natural to 
diAude a Avord into its elemental sounds as 
into its syllables, but it is not. In 1823 a 
Cherokee Indian named Sequoja, or Guest, 
as he is also called, leanied enough in the 
principles of European writing to set him t-o 
thinking whether he, too, could not do as 
much. Ho had got an inkling of the fact 
that we divide words into parts and give 
signs to these fractions; so he made him an 
alphabet. It Avas syllabic. This was all 
the analysis he was capable of. It never 
occurred to him that he could diAude a 
syllable into any thing more elemental. 
His first draft had two hundi’ed characters, 
though ho afterward Avas able to reduce 
them to eighty-fiA'e. If it seems strange 
that so few syllables could exist, it must bo 
remembered that the Indian languages are 
very simple in their A'oeal structure, and 
that in many of them two consonants can 
not come together, and that OA^ery syllable 
must end in a vowel. We can pronounce 
the word sjyeaJc, a single syllable which 
begins with two consonants and ends with 
one. Many savage tribes could not pro¬ 
nounce that word; and in the copy of the 
New Testament translated into the Negro- 
English of Guiana, which lies before me as I 
Avrite, this Avord is always given “ peekee.^^ 
Even after being brought into contact Avith 
English, Dutch, and Spanish masters and 
driA^ers, nine-tenths of the Avords are softened 
by the negroes in this way. So ‘‘ I will repay, 
saith the Lord,” is Me sa pai bakka; so 
Massa takka”—that is, ‘^Me shall payback; 
so Massa talks.” As another illustration of 
the way syllables are simplified by the 
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negroes, take another verse, which shows 
final consonants only when they are liquids: 

And behold a voice from heaven said. This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.^^ This is rendered, En lookoo, wan 
tongo 00 tappo takki, Datti da me lobbi 
Pikien, na hem me habbi switti plessiri”— 
that is, ‘^And look, one tongue from top 
talked. That there my loved Pickaninny (!); 
in him me have sweet pleasure.” 

A language like this would analyze into 
a very few syllables, and Sequoja did not 
have an endless task to learn his syllabic 
alphabet. We know of one other case in 
which, under similar circumstances, a native 
of Africa, Doalu Bukere, invented a mode of 
writing ten years later. This, too, was syl¬ 
labic. And these two cases prove how much 
more natural is a syllabic than a purely al¬ 
phabetic writing. 

The Egyptian hieroglyphics have in part 
passed through this stage of syllabic analy¬ 
sis, the only kind known to the ancient As¬ 
syrians, into the next stage of analysis into 
vocal elements. We give a selection of the 
simple letters of their alphabet (Fig. 5), and 
might give a very much larger one of char¬ 
acters which represent syllables or entire 
words, and which they used mixed up with 
the purely alphabetic characters. But, curi¬ 
ously enough, they have retained carefully 
the old pictures unmodified, and have quite 
a number of dilferent pictures, for each let¬ 
ter or syllable, of objects whose names begin 
with that letter or syllable. Fig. 6 is the 
cartouche of Ptolemy (Ptulmis)^ as given by 
Lepsius fi’om the Delcret von Kanopiis. Mr. 
Gliddon, formerly United States consul in 
Egypt, has made it clear to a child how hie- 


roglyphics took their rise. He says : Sup¬ 
pose we wished to write the word “America” 
in our language in hieroglyphics, as the 
Egyptians did, we should draw a figure be¬ 
ginning with 

A, for instance, an asp, the emblem 
of sovereignty; 


M, of military dominion, a mace: 


E, the national arms, an eagle: 


R, sign of intellectual power, horns 
of a ram: 


I, the juvenile age of the country, 
an infant: 


C, civilized religion, sacred cake: 


A, the Egyptian emblem of eternal 
life: 


To show that by this we mean a country, I 
add the sign We thus obtain 



COITNTRY. 


For their ordinary writing the Egyptians 
used a much more expeditious method,.beiug 
a sort of short-hand pictorial script, in which 
the pictures were hardly recognizable. This 
has received the name of hieratic, and is the 
basis of the earliest true alphabetic writing. 

Would that we knew the genius who first 
recognized consonants, and made them the 
basis of a shorter alphabet! The oldest al¬ 
phabet of letters that we know is the Phoe¬ 
nician, and that was probably syllabic in its 
earliest form, if we can judge from the fact 
that it has not a single vowel. Its syllables 
were ha, ga, da, etc., beginning with the suc¬ 


cessive consonants. Afterward the vowels 
were neglected, and not written at all, just 
as in phonography; and the signs repre¬ 
sented only the consonants. This was an 
imperfect alphabet, but it was now for the 
first time truly an alphabet, and even to this 
day the Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic, which 
are derived from it, are generally written 
without any vowels, in true stenographic 
style. 

But whence came this alphabet—this 
patriarch of letters ? We can not be sure. 
Probably it is a modification of the Egyp¬ 
tian hieroglyphics. The second letter, Beth 
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U 


\ ^ 5 




4 ^ 


K 


Q 


G Ta 


A 


□ ^ 




D 


TS 


M 


N 


V 


I h .) 
= > T 


R or L 


SH 


KII 


HII 


H 


a 


b 

I ^ 

5? . 

\ 

t 


PIG. 5.—EGYPTIAN UIEllOGLYPniO LETTEKB.—(AFTER LENORMANT.) 


or Bayith, means a house. At first the pic¬ 
ture of a house was the hieroglyph for the 
word. Then it stood for the first syllable, 
ha, and finally it represented only the first 
letter, h. This stage of development, during 
which the pictures were gradually altered 
to conventional signs scarce suggestive of 
their origin, we know nothing about. It 
may have taken ages, and it may have been 
the stroke of genius of some greater than 
Gutenberg, whose name the world has let 
die. One or two of the letters still show 
some trace of the original hieroglyph. Thus 
Jyl/i, which occuiDies in the Phoenician alpha¬ 
bet the place of our o, means an eye, and, sure 
enough, in the oldest monuments its shape 
is O. 

We do not know how old this first of all 
alphabets, this venerable Phoenician, is. Its 
origin is lost in antiquity. Very likely 
Moses knew it, and wrote the law in its then 
youthful characters. But the monuments of 
Egypt of that period give us no trace of it. 
It may have been adopted from the Egyj)tiau 
writing or modeled after it, but the improve¬ 
ment is probably due to strangers. We call 
it Phoenician, but there is not an atom of 
proof that the Plioenicia.ns invented it: in 



FIG. 6.—THE NAME OF PTOLEMY (PTTJLMIS) IN 
niBROGLYPUIOS. 


fact^ there is proof that they 
did iiot, or, at least, if they did, 
they were then a different peo¬ 
ple from the trading, maritime 
Phoenicians with whom we are 
acquainted. The names given 
to the letters show that they 
were originally pictures of ol)- 
jects familiar in a pastoral life. 
We have the camel and the ox, 
the tent, the tent door, and the 
tent x>in; but no article of trade 
or commerce, and nothing sug¬ 
gestive of the sea, unless it be 
a fish and a fish-hook. Besides, 
at that time we do not know 
that Phoenicia had begun its 
career of trade and coloniza¬ 
tion. It may have been no 
more maritime than were the 
other tribes of Canaan, or the 
English in the times of Queen 
Boadicea. 

But what was just this first, 
most archaic alphabet ? Can 
we not see its letters, and pay 
due reverence to their antiqui¬ 
ty ? This is not quite impossible. If we can 
not be sure of every letter, we can give quite 
nearly the first pure alphabet that the world 
ever saw. The oldest piece, probably, of 
alphabetic writing that we possess is on a 
little seal stone, of which we give an exact 
copy in Fig. 7. We do not know 
how old it is; but it goes back 
very likely as far as the time of 
David or Solomon, a thousand 
or twelve hundred years before 
Christ. It has on it four conso¬ 
nants, MLSL. These must be 
read from right to left, and give 
us the word le-Shallum ^’—that 
is, ‘‘ belonging to Shallum.” 

Who the Shallum was that 
owned this seal we do not know; but we are 
indebted to him for the oldest specimen of 
alphabetic writing Imowu to exist on the 
globe. He was no Jew, though his namii 
sounds Jewish, for wo see him worshijiing 
the Egyi)tian Thoth, god of arts and letters, 
as is indicated by the roll in his hand. 

But this little scarab»us gives us only 
three separate letters. We want the rest of 
the alphabet. For this we are indebted to 
one of the kings of Moab. We learn from 
the books of First and Second Kings that 
Mesha ruled over the land of Moab in the 
time of Ahab, nearly nine hundred years be¬ 
fore Christ. He paid to Ahab, king of Israel, 
an enormous annual tribute of lambs and 
fleeced rams. But after the death of Ahab, 
as we are told, Mesha rebelled and refused 
to pay his tribute. Ahab’s son made prep¬ 
aration to bring him back to submission, 
but his own death after a year’s reign pre¬ 
vented. Then his successor, Joram, took up 
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the war vigorouslj^, we do not know through 
how many campaigns, nor with just how 
much success; but we do know that in one 
of these campaigns Mesha was so closely be¬ 
sieged in his fortress by Joram, who had 
secured the aid of the kings of Judah and 
of Edom, that in his extremity he oifered on 
the walls of the city his own eldest son and 
heir, in the sight of the allied armies, as a 
sacrifice to his god Chemosh. His super¬ 
stitious foes were frightened, and raised the 
siege, fearing some terrible vengeance from 
the god who had been thus placated. 

In some of his campaigns against Israel, 
whether before or after this is not quite 
certain, Mesha gained considerable successes 
against Israel. He captured quite a number 
of his ancestral towns that had long been 
annexed to the territory of Israel, and in¬ 
habited by the tribe of Dan. In honor of 
his victories he set up a memorial x>illar, 
according to a local custom, in his native 
city of Dibon. On it he wrote a boastful 
account of his successes, but not a word of 
his defeats, and a recital of his restoration 
to its ancient glory of the city in which 
he had been born, and which he made his 
capital. For nearly twenty-seven centimes 
that column remained in Dibon with its 
writing unefiaced, and it was not till January 
of 1870, and after the attemi^t to secure it 
liad caused its demolition by the suspicious 
Bedouins, that the inscription was ever 
])ublished. For only a few months had it 
been known to exist. A Prussian and a 
Frenchman both tried to secure it, and the 
Frenchman succeeded, by free use of money, 
in getting about as poor an impression of it 
on paper as it is possible to imagine. He 
sent tliree Bedouins for the purpose, and 
wliile the paper was drying upon the stone 
one of the frequent Arab quan-els arose, and 
his three messengers just escaped with their 
lives. One of tliem received a severe sabre 
cut across his forehead; but another, with 


rare presence of mind, before leaping on his 
horse tore the wet impression paper from 
the stone, and carried it to Jerusalem, where 
it reached M. Ganneau, ragged and almost 
illegible. This attempt, with some which 
succeeded it, so excited the Bedouins on the 
subject that they determined that the stone 
which had brought good luck to their har¬ 
vests should not be carried off. They 
therefore built a fire about it, and then 
poured water over it, breaking it into a 
multitude of fi’agments, which they divided 
among themselves to be preserved as talis¬ 
mans. But the persistent Europeans suc¬ 
ceeded even after this in getting good 
impressions of the larger fragments, and 
finally nearly all the fr’agments themselves, 
of the column. This is the oldest connected 
specimen of alphabetic writing known to 
scholars. It contains every letter of the 
alphabet but one, and the characters are 
generally in the oldest form. No other 
monument is so valuable to us as indicating 
the original shape of the letters. We give 
two illustrations of Mesha’s column, the 
one (Fig. 8) containing a few letters copied 
accurately and of full size, from a photo¬ 
graph of one of Captain Warren’s impres¬ 
sions of the stone, or from casts of some 
fragments in the possession of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and the other (Fig. 9) rep¬ 
resenting a few lines from the top of the in¬ 
scription. 

But we can not help wishing that we could 
trace our alphabet a little further back. 
Perhaps we can, inferentially. We can fol¬ 
low the course of modifications, and see the 
groove they run in, and perhaps can guess 
X^retty well what some forms that have 
evidently been rounded were before they 
had thus been changed. Besides this, as we 
have said, there is reason to believe that 
the Phcenician came from the Egjqffiau, and 
the writing of the Nile we can trace back 
a thousand years fui'ther. The Egyptians 
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I'lG. 9. —UPPER PORTION OF THE MOABITE STONE. 


used two kinds of writing—the original 
hieroglyphic loictures, and these same char¬ 
acters cut down into a short-hand, which 
we have called the hieratic. The oldest 
hieratic writing known is what is called the 
‘‘Papyrus Prisse,” helonging to the Twelfth 
Dynasty, a period before the invasion of 
Egypt by the Hyksos, or shepherd kings, 
and probably as long ago as the time of 
Abraham. This takes ns pretty well hack 
into the history of writing. Now if we 
compare the Phmnician letters with the 
hieratic characters of the Papyrus Prisse, 
we shall find some remarkable resemblances. 
Thus, compare the following letters: 


nieroglypliic. 

D 

Hieratic. 

■o. 

Phoonician. 

R <C> 


L 

N VvVa/vW 


y 

SH 


w 

FIG. 10. —EGYPTIAN 

AND rniENICIAN 

OlIARAOTERS. 

Other letters show a similar resemblance. 
In fact, more than half of the Phoenician al- 


phabet shows evident traces of its Eg 57 >tian 
origin. Probably Moses used this new Phoe¬ 
nician alphabet in writing his history of the 
exodus from Egypt, and some even suppose 
that he invented it; while others, again, 
imagine that it is due to the Hebrews while 
living in Egypt. It is quite possible, though 
we would hardly suppose them to be so lit¬ 
erary or mercantile a peojile as to have much 
occasion for writing. Still, even in their 
deepest oppression, their task-masters—or, 
as we should call them, “ drivers”—were 


Hebrews, and kept accounts. But it is i^rob- 
able that the alphabet was older than Moses. 
The patriarch Judah had a seal ring, which 
he put to a bad use, and which may have 
had writing on it. Long before the invasion 
of the shepherd kings there was a Phoenician 
colony in the Delta of the Nile, and very 
likely they adapt(‘d the hieratic writing to 
their own language. 

But what was this most venerable of all 
the alpliabets ? Can our curiosity be satis¬ 
fied with a view of it ? Not precisely. But 
we can see the exact shape which the let¬ 
ters soon after assumed. Fig. 11 shows the 
oldest form of the Phoenician letters which 
has come down to us. They are not taken 
from any one monument, but not one of 
them is taken from an inscription less than 
2600 years old. For some we are indebted 
to seals or gems, for others to weights dug 
up at Nineveh, and for otiiers to the great 
Moabite inscription. In the succeeding col¬ 
umns are given the very earliest Greek and 
Latin (or rather Italic) alphabets, also reach¬ 
ing back to the eighth or ninth centuries be¬ 
fore Christ, a period as remote as the found¬ 
ing of Rome. At this time the writing Avas 
from riglit to left, like the Hebrew. TIies(‘ 
columns are acconqianied by the earliest 
forms after the Avriting had been reA^ersed to 
its present direction. In the first column 
we haA^e given the HebreAv names of the let¬ 
ters, accomiianied by the English correspond¬ 
ing to them either in j)Osition or sound. 

Having found Cadmus in possession of 
his letters and giving them to the Greeks as 
far back as the ninth century before Christ, 
and we know not how mucli earlier, it is 
time for us to leave Plicenicia and all tlic 
descendants of Shorn, and turn to the ncAv 
race, destined to deA^elop letters into litera¬ 
ture. Henceforth the East—or Cadmus, if 
you please, for Cadmus is no historical char¬ 
acter, only the Phoenician word Eadm, “East,” 
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English 

Phoenician of 
Cadmus. 
1000 B.a 

Greek. 

Italic. 

Right to left. 

800 B.O. 

Left to right. 

1 600 H.C. 

Right to left. 
700 H.O. 

Left to right 
600 B.o. 

Aleph. 

A 



A 

// 

A 

Beth. 

B 




a 

B 

Gimel. 

CG 

1 

"1 

r 

> 

< C 

Daleth. 

D 

A 

A 

A 

a 

D 

He. 

E 





E 

Vav. 

FV 

V 

’={ 

F 

□ 

F 

Zayin. 

GZ 

X 

T 

X 

X 

G 

Cheth. 

H 

H 0 

B 

B 

B 

H 

Teth. 


6 

0 0 

© 



Yod. 

1 

1. 

y 

1 

1 

I 

Kaph. 

K 

1 

)i 

K F 


K 

Lamed. 

L 

L 


A 

si 

1 1 

Mem. 

M 

\y 


/vv 


/v\ 

Nun. 

N 

y 

y 

F 


/!/ 

Samekh. 


$ 

I 

I 



Ayin. 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pe. 

P 

1 

1 

r 

1 

P 

Tsade. 


fv 


fv\ 



Koph. 

Q 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Resh. 

R 


4 

4 

s 


Shin. 

S 

w 




y s 

Tav. 

T 

X 


T 

x_ 
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FIG. 11.— THE ARCHAIC ALPHAKET. 
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iu inscriptions upon grave¬ 
stones and other monuments 
of the eighth and ninth cen¬ 
turies before Christ, the al- 
X)hahet has already been 
adopted all over Greece, the 
^gean Islands, and those 
parts of Asia Minor inhab¬ 
ited by the Ionian tribes. 

It was accepted bodily by 
the new language and the 
embryonic oivilization. Our 
comparative table shows a 
resemblance in almost every 
case, and often an absolute 
identity. And more than 
this, the writing in the oldest Greek inscrip¬ 
tions is from right to left, just as in Phcc- 
nician, though some few examples show the 
transition stage to the other direction in a 
very curious way. In these cases (see Figs. 
12 and 13) the letters iu one line face in one 
direction, and in the next, like soldiers on 
parade, they have turned right about face. 





CIHOC 


fig. 13.— the GREEK WOKl> WRITTEN IN BOTH DIREOTIONS, FROM 

TUB TEMPLE OF BEDE8IEH, EGYPT. 

with writing forward and backward the 
way a team plows, this way and then that, 
across a field, but they fixed the alphabet 
in its new form. 

To show how closely the earliest Greek in¬ 
scriptions resemble the Phoenician we give 
(Fig. 14) a specimen which has had a curi¬ 
ous literary history. It was found in the 



FIG. 14. —GREEK INSCRIPTION READING FROM RIGHT TO LEFT. 
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island of Tliera, and over the picture of a 
fish contains the name of the artist in the 
not (]^uite classical Greeks \JTC\int)v typa(pE jus. 
But the inscription, which reads backward, 
is in such excellent Phoeuician letters that 
Professor F. Hitzig, of Halle, one of the best 
Hebrew scholars of Germany, has within 
twelve years published a translation of it as 
if it were Phoenician, and has tried to make it 
lit Phoenician words. In this he has shown 
himself as wild and rash as in some of his 
attacks on Biblical history. 

The same Phoenician alphabet that was 
accepted by the entire Greek race was also 
received in very early times by the tribes 
that inhabited Italy. No two tribes had 
precisely the same form of letter, any more 
than the alphabet of the Ionian Greeks was 
precisely the same as that of the islands of 
the .^gean or of the Peloponnesus. All these 
slighter variations it is not important to de¬ 
tail, nor the additional letters that were 
adopted in later times. But a careful com¬ 
parison of the ancient Greek wdth the Phoe¬ 
nician letters will show some discrepancies. 
In one or two cases we i>robably do not 
have the oldest Phoenician forms; and prob¬ 
ably the order of the letters was lost in the 
case of the sibilants, so that while the shapes 
were preserved in the right order, the names, 
as of Sigma, Xi, and Zeta, have got mixed up. 

Thus we have found Cadmus, and have 
received from him the great idea of alpha¬ 
betic writing, which makes literature possi¬ 
ble. It would be tedious to follow, out the 
changes to which these letters have been 
subjected before reaching the facile, cursive 
style of the brevier type in which this page 
is printed. 

This may be all our debt to Cadmus, but 
it is not the entire debt of the world. From 
that old alphabet of the East, there is reason 
to believe, is descended every other alphabet, 
except Chinese, that is now in use in the 
world. From it, through the Latin, came the 
alphabet of Western Europe and of America. 
From it, through the Greek, came the Old 
Gothic, the gift of Ulphilas, and the alpha¬ 
bet of Russia, the gift of the Sclavonic evan¬ 
gelist Cyril. The Arabic, used all over West¬ 
ern Asia and Northern Africa by Turks, Ber- 
sians, and Berbers, is Phoenician slightly 
modified. Modern and ancient Syriac arc a 
slightly different modification. The Malay 
and Hiudoostanee are directly from the Ara¬ 
bic ; and if Prinsep is right, there is reason 
to believe that many centuries before Christ 
the Sanscrit, the literary language of India, 
also borrowed its letters from the old Phoe¬ 
nician origin. If this is so, it carries with 
it the descendants of the Sanscrit, including 
all the alphabets of India, Burmah, Java, 
and Thibet that do not have a Mohammed¬ 
an parentage. Over thirty yeaTs ago Prin¬ 
sep, who had been deciphering Hindoo rock 
inscriptions of great antiquity, announced 


that the old lett^ffs were Greek turned top- 
sy-tuiwy,” and some later students agree 
with him. Certainly the most ancient forms 
are much simpler and far more like the Phoe¬ 
nician than the complicated letters now in 
use, which make Sanscrit one of the most 
barbarous alphabets in existence. And a 
still more barbarous-looking alphabet, the 
Mantchoo Tartar, with the Mongolian and 
Tungusian, is formed from an Aramean form 
of the Phoenician, though greatly modified, 
so as to assimilate to the columnar structure 
of the Chinese writing. When we see, then, 
how every alphabet in use in the world, and 
every style of Writing except the non-alpha- 
betic writing of the Chinese, is derived from 
the Phoenician, we may try to reckon up 
what a debt the world owes to the obscure 
trader, it may be, or immigrant from Sidon, 
who first, in the Delta of the Nile, after learn¬ 
ing the Egyptian hieroglyphics and hieratic, 
conceived" how needlessly cumbrous they 
were, and had the genius to plan a new 
analysis, and to write down on a bit of pa¬ 
pyrus some twenty characters, which all the 
succeeding centuries have been fain to adopt. 
Alas! he has missed being canonized, chief 
in the calendar of literary saints, simply be¬ 
cause he neglected to sign his name to the 
document! 


LOVE AND LIFE. 

Life is like a stately temple 
That is founded in the sea, 

Whose uprising fair proportions 
Penetrate immensity; 

Love the architect who builds*it, 
Building it eternally. 

To me, standing in the Present, 

As one waits beside a grave. 

Up the aisles and to the altar 
Rolls the Past its solemn wave, 

With a murmur as of mourning. 
Undulating in the nave. 

Pallid phantoms glide around me 
In the wrecks of hope and home; 
Voices moan among the waters. 

Faces vanish in the foam; 

But a peace, divine, unfailing. 

Writes its promise in the dome. 

Cold the waters where my feet are. 
But my heart is strung anew, 

Tuned to Hope’s profound vibration. 
Pulsing all the ether through. 

For the seeking souls that ripen 
In a patience strong and true. 

Hark! the all-inspiring Angel 
Of the Future leads the choir; 

All the shadows of the temple 
Are illumed with living fire. 

And the bells above are waking 
Chimes of infinite desire. 

For the strongest or the weakest 
There is no eternal fall; 

Many graves and many mourners. 

But at last—the lifted pall! 

For the highest and the lowest 
Blessed life containeth all. 

O thou fair unfinished temple! 

In unfathomed sea begun. 

Love, thy builder, shapes and lifts thee 
In the glory of the sun; 

And the builder and the builded 
To the pure in heart—are one. 
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OLD KENSINGTOK 

By miss THACKERAY. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

I 15 KING YOU TIIREP: LE'rTERS—I PRAY Y^OU 
READ ONE. 

rXIHE partings were over. Dolly lived upon 
X that last farewell for many a day to come. 
Such moments are states, and not mere meas¬ 
ures of life. Robert loved her, she thought 
to herself, or he would never have come hack 
to her, and if he loved her the parting had 
lost its sting. Poor little Lady Plenley in 
her home in Dean’s Yard was yellow and si¬ 
lent, and fierce in her anxiety. What was it 
to her that Sebastopol was to fall before the 
victorious armies, if the price she had to pay 
was the life of her son ? She kept up as best 
she could, but the strain told upon her health 
and her temper. Sir Thomas kept meekly 
out of the way. The servants trembled and 
gave warning; the daughters could not give 
warning. Woe betide Norah if she were late 
for breakfast. Ill-fated Bell used to make 
Dial aiwopos speeches, which were so sternly 
vented ui)on her that she used to go oft’ in 
tears to her father. Sir Thomas himself was 
in an anxious, unsettled state, coming and 
going from his desk, poring over maps and 
papers, and the first of those awful broad¬ 
sheets of fated names overciime him com- 
])letely. He burned the paper, and would 
not let it go up stairs; but how keep out 
the lurid gleam of victory that was spread¬ 
ing over the country ? Pier llaming sword 
hung over all their heads by one single 
thread: it was the life of one man against 
the whole campaign for many of them. 


Hoarse voices would come shouting and 
shrieking in the streets; there was but one 
thought in every body’s mind. All day long 
it seemed in the air, and a nightmare in the 
darkness. Poor Sir Thomas had no heart to 
go out, and used to sit gloomily in a little 
back study with a wire blind and four pairs 
of boots and The Times and a blotted check¬ 
book ; he determined at last to take his wife 
home to Yorkshire again. There at least 
some silence was to be found among i ho moors 
and the rocky ridges, and some seeming of 
peace. 

But for a long time Lady Henley refused 
to go. She was nearer Jonah in London, 
she said. The post came in one day sooner. 
It must have brought news to many an anx¬ 
ious home. What letters they are, those let¬ 
ters written twenty years ago, with numbed 
fingers, in dark tents, on chill battle-fields, 
in hospital wards. All these correspondents 
are well and in good heart, according to their 
own accounts. They don’t suffer much from 
their wounds; they don’t mind the cold; 
they think of the dear people at home, and 
write to them, after a weary night’s watch 
or a fierce encounter, in the gentlest words of 
loving remembrance. The dying man sends 
his love and a recommendation tor some sol¬ 
dier’s children or widow at home; the strong 
man is ready to meet his fate, and is full of 
compassion for suffering. ^^I am writing on 

poor-’s sabretasche; I am keeping it for 

his brother at home,” says one. Another has 
been to see his sick friend, and sends cheer¬ 
ing accounts of his state. Then, too, we may 
read, if we choose, the hearty, ill-spelled cor¬ 
respondence of the common soldiers, all in¬ 
stinct with the same generous and simple 
spirit. There are also the proclamations of 
the generals. The French announce: ‘‘ The 
hour is come to fight, to eonqiier, to triumph 
over the demoralized columns of the enemy. 
The enterprise is great and worthy of their 
heroism.' Providence appears to be on their 
side, as well as an immense aimament of 
guns and forces, and the high valor of their 
English allies and the chosen forces of the 
Ottoman Empire. The noble confidence of 
the generals is to pass into the souls of the 
soldiers.” At the same time, as we read in 
the English correspondent’s letter, Lord Rag¬ 
lan issues his memorandum, requesting ;Mr. 
Commissary-General Filder to take steps 
to insure that the troops shall all be provided 
with a ration of i)orter for the next few 
days.” 

Tliere is the record of it all in the old 
newspapers. Private Vance’s letters are not 
given, for Dolly kept them for her own read¬ 
ing when they came at last. By the same 
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mail was brought news from the two last de¬ 
parting travelers. Marker, who had brought 
in the letters one evening, waited to hear the 
news. 

George!’^ cried Dolly, tearing the first 
onvelox)e open, and then, half laughing, half 
crying, she read her letter out. 

Mrs. Palmer exclaimed, “ Ah! ah! ah!— 
mad! mad!” at every other word. 

Marker stood at the door, winking away 


some tears. Eliza Twells, who was a good- 
natured girl, hovered about in the darkness 
outside, and tumbled over the umbrella-stand 
in her excitement. 

George seemed in good spirits. He wrote 
from Varna. A previous packet must have 
been lost, for he said he had written before. 
This was a cheerful and affectionate letter, 
quite matter-of-fact, and with no complaints 
or raihugs at fate. 
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I dare say people think me a great fool/^ 
he said, but, on the whole, I don’t regret 
what I have done, except for any annoyance 
it may have caused you. If you and mam¬ 
ma would go to the Horse-Guards and ask 
for a commission for me, perhaps two such 
pretty ladies might mollify the authorities. 
They say commissions are not difficult to get 
just now. I shall consult the Colonel about 
it; I am to see him again in a day or two. 
I don’t know why I did not speak to him just 
now when he sent for me.” Then ho went 
on to say that his Bulbul scholarship had 
stood him in good service, and his little Turk¬ 
ish had been turned to account. He had al¬ 
ready passed as second-class interpreter, and 
he had got hold of some books and was get¬ 
ting on. This is the reason why the Col¬ 
onel sent for me yesterday morning. I am 
Private Vance, remember, only just out of 
the awkward s^uad. Our Colonel is a grand 
old man, with bright eagle eyes, and the hero¬ 
ic manner. You would like him, Dolly. He 
is like one of your favorite heroes. Do you 
remember Aunt Sarah’s talking of David 
Fane, our father’s old friend ? When I found 
out who ho was I felt very much inclined to 
tell him my real name. He said to me at 
once, ^ I see you are not exactly what you 
appear to be. If you will come to mo in a 
day or two I shall bo glad to talk to you 
about your prospects; in the mean while 
don’t forget what a good influence one man 
of good education and feeling can exert in 
the ranks of a regiment.’ Old Fane himself 
is no bad specimen of a true knight; we all 
feel the better for knowing him. Ho walks 
with a long swift stride like a deer, tossing his 
head as ho goes. I have never seen him in 
battle, but I can imagine him leading his 
men to victory, and I am glad of the chance 
which has given mo such a leader. I wish 
there were more like him. Tell Kabau, if 
you see him, that I am getting on very well, 
and that, far from being a black sheep here, 
no lamb-skin can compare with my pipe¬ 
clay.” Then came something erased. Dear¬ 
est Dolly, you don’t know what your good¬ 
ness has been to me all this time. I hope 
Eobert appreciates his good luck. This will 
reach you about the time of your wedding- 
day. I will send you a little Eussian belt 
when I can find an opportunity. My love 
to them all, and be kind to Ehoda, for the 
sake of your most afibctionate G. V.” 

There was a P.S. 

“I forgot to ask you when I last wrote 
whether you got the letter I wrote you at 
Cambridge, and if old Miller gave you my 
packet. I bought the form in the town as 
I walked down to the boats. It all seems a 
horrid dream as I think of it now, and I am 
very much ashamed of that whole business; 
and yet I should like to leave matters as 
they are, dear, and to feel that I have done 
my best for that poor little girl. My love 
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to old John; tell him to write. There has 
been a good deal of sickness here, but the 
worst is over.” 

The paper trembled in Dolly’s hand as she 
dwelt upon every crooked line and twist of 
the dear handwriting that wrote “ George is 
safe.” 

^‘I told you all along it was absurd to 
make such a disturbance about him. You 
see he was enjoying himself with his com¬ 
mon associates,” said Mrs. Palmer, crossly. 

Strangely peculiar,” she added, after a 
moment. Dolly, did it ever occur to you 
that the dear boy was a little—and she 
tapped her fair forehead significantly. 

“He was only unhappy, mamma, but you 
see he is getting better now,” said Dolly. 

The next time Dolly saw Ehoda she ran 
up and kissed her, looking so kind that 
Ehoda was quite surprised, and wondered 
what had happened to make Dolly so nico 
again. 


CHAPTEE XLII. 

RACHEL. 

It was not only in the hospitals at Varna 
that peojfle were anxious and at work at the 
time when George wrote. While the En¬ 
glish ships were embarking their stores and 
their companies, their horses and their bat¬ 
talions, transporting them through surf and 
through storm to the shores of the fierce 
Eussian empire; while Eastern hospitals 
were organizing their wards, nurses iirepar- 
ing to start on their errand; while generals 
were sitting in council—an enemy had at¬ 
tacked us at home in the very heart of our 
own great citadel and store place, and the 
peaceful warriors sent to combat this deadly 
foe are fighting their own battles. Cholera 
was the name of the enemy, and among those 
who had been expecting the onslauglit, ha¬ 
ranguing, driving companies of somewhat 
reluctant officials, good old John Morgan 
had been one of the most prominent. His 
own district at Kensington was well armed 
and prepared, but John Morgan’s life at Ken¬ 
sington was coming to an end, and he had 
accepted a certain small living in the city, 
called St. Mary Outh’gate, of which the rec¬ 
tor was leaving after five or six years’ hard 
work. “It is a case of bricks without 
straw,” said the poor worn-out rector. Mor¬ 
gan was full of courage, and ready to try his 
hand. Mrs. Morgan, with a sigh given to the 
old brown house and its comfortable cup¬ 
boards, had agreed to move goods and chat¬ 
tels shortly into the dark little rectory in 
the city court, with its iron gates and its 
one smutty tree. To the curate’s widow 
and mother there was an irresistible charm 
in the thought of a rectory. 

St. Mary Outh’gate was a feeble saint, and 
unable to protect her votaries ffiom the evil 
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effects of some open sewers and fisli-lieaps 
when the cholera broke out. At John’s re¬ 
quest the move was delayed. The girls re¬ 
mained at Kensington, while Mrs. Morgan 
traveled backward and forward between 
the homes. Every day the accounts grew 
more and more serious, and in the month 
of September the mortality had reached its 
height. 

John’s new parish of St. Mary Outh’gate 
lies on the river side of a great thorough¬ 
fare, of which the stream of carts and wheels 
rolls by from sunrise until the stars set. The 
rectory-house stood within its iron gates in 
a court at the cud of a narrow passage. The 
back of the house looked into a cross-lane 
leading to the river. The thoroughfare it¬ 
self w'as squalid, crowded, bare; there was 
nothing picturesque about it; but in the 
side streets were great warehouse cranes 
starting from high windows, and hero and 
there some relic of past glories. Busy to¬ 
day had forgotten some old doorway, per¬ 
haps, or left some garden or terrace wall or 
some old banqueting-room still standing. 
It had swept the guests into the neighbor¬ 
ing church-yards on its rapid way. To-day 
w'as in a fierce and restless mood; at home 
and abroad were anxious people watching 
the times; others were too busy to be anx¬ 
ious. John was hard at work and untiring. 
He had scarcely had time to unpack his port¬ 
manteau and to put up his beloved books and 
reports. His start had been a dispiriting one. 
People had been dying by scores in the little 
lane at the back of the rectory. Mrs. Morgan 
herself fell ill of anxiety and worry, and had 
to go home. It must be confessed that the 
cares of the move and the capabilities of the 
drawing-room carpet added not a little to 
the poor lady’s distress. Betty remained to 
take care of her master, and to give him her 
mind. John bore the old woman’s scolding 
with great sweetness of temper. “ You do 
your work, Betty, and let me do‘mine,” said 
he. He had taken in two professional nurses 
after his mother left, and his curate, whose 
landlady had died of the prevailing epidem¬ 
ic. The two men worked with good will. 
John came, went, preached, fumed, wrote 
letters to The Times. Frank, who was in 
town, came to see him one day. He found 
the curate in good spirits. Things were be¬ 
ginning to look a little less dark, and John 
was one of those who made the best of 
chance lights. He received his friend heart¬ 
ily, wheeled his one arm-chair up for him, 
and lit a pipe in his honor. The two sat 
talking in the old bare black room leading 
into the court. John gave a short account 
of his month’s w’ork. 

“ It’s over now—at least, the worst is 
over,” he said, “and the artisans are at 
work again. It’s the poor little shop-keep¬ 
ers I pity; they have lost every thing— 
health, savings, customers—they are quite 


done up. However, I have a friend in the 
neighborhood to whom I go, and Lady Sarah 
heard of my letter to The Times and sent me 
fifty pounds for them the other day. Dolly 
brought it herself. I was sorry to see her 
looking worn, poor dear. I think it is a 
pity that Mrs. Palmer takes so very de¬ 
sponding a view of her daughter’s prospects. 
Dolly seemed disinclined to speak on the 
subject, so I did not press her, and w^e all 
know,” said the ciu'ate, in a constrained sort 
of voice, “that Henley is a high-minded 
man ; his good judgment and sense of—” 

“His own merit,” said Raban, testily. 

“ What a thing it is to have a sense of one’s 
own virtue! He will get on in India; ho 
will get on in every quarter of the world; 
he will go to heaven and be made an arch¬ 
angel. Ho has wmn a prize already that he 
does not know how to value at its w orth, 
and never will as long as he lives.” 

John Morgan looked very iliuch disturbed. 

“ I am very sorry to hear you say this. Tell 
me as a friend: when Mrs. Palmer declares 
the engagement is broken off, do you really 
think there is any fear of— 

Frank jumped up suddenly. 

“ Broken off!” ho cried, trying to hide his 
face of supreme satisfaction; and he began 
w^alking up and down the room. “Does 
she say so ?” 

The dismal little room seemed suddenly 
illumined; the smoky court, the smutty 
tree, the brown opposite foggy houses, were 
radiant. Frank could not speak. His one 
thought was to see Dolly, to find out the 
truth; he hardly heard the rest of the cu¬ 
rate’s sentence. “ I have been so busy,” he 
was saying, “ that I have scarcely had one 
minute to think about it all; but I love 
Dolly dearly; she is a noble creature, and I 
should heartily grieve to hear that any thing 
had occurred to trouble her. Are you going 
affeady ?” 

There is a little well of fresh-water in 
Kensington Gardens, sparkling among the 
trees, and drijiping into a stone basin. A 
few stone steps lead down to the lion’s head, 
from whence the slender stream drips drop 
by drop into the basin; the children and 
the birds, too, come and drink there. Some¬ 
where near this well a fairy prince was once 
supposed to hold his court. The glade is 
lovely in summer, and pleasant in autumn, 
especially late in the day, when the shad¬ 
ows are growing long, and the stems of the 
murmurous elm-trees shine w'ith western 
gold. 

Frank Raban was crossing from the high¬ 
road toward the i^alace gate, and he w'as 
walking with a long shadow of his owm, 
when he chanced to pass the little w^ell, and 
he saw a nymph standing by tlie railing and 
waiting while the stream trickled into the 
cup b^ow. As he passed she looked up. 
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their ej^es met, and Frank stopped short; for 
the nympli '^as that one of which ho had 
been thinking as he came along—Dorothea 
of the pale face and waving bronze hair. 

As he stopped Eliza came np the steps of 
the well, bringing her young mistress the 
glass; it was still very wet with the spray 
of the water, and Dolly, smiling, held it out 
to Eabau, who took it with a bow from her 
hand. It was more than ho had ever hoped, 
to meet her thus alone at the moment when 
he wanted to see her, to be greeted so kind¬ 
ly, so silently. No frowning Kobert was in 
the background; only Eliza waiting, with 
her rosy face, while Dolly stood placid in 
the sloping light in the sunset and the au¬ 
tumn. Her broad feathered hat was pushed 
back, her eyes were alight. 

I am so glad to see you,” she said. You 
have heard our good news from George; it 
came two nights ago. My aunt has been 
asking for you, Mr. Raban. What have you 
been doing all this time 

I have been at Cambridge,” said Frank. 
“ I am only up in town for two days ; I was 
afraid of being in your way. Is every body 
gone ? Are you alone ? How is Lady Sarah ?” 

“ She is better, I think; I am going back 
to her now,” said Dolly. I come here with 
Eliza to get her some of this chalybeate wa¬ 
ter. Will you come with me part of the way 
home ?” 

Of course he could come. He was engaged 
to dine at the club, and his hosts never for¬ 
gave him for failing; ho*had letters to an¬ 
swer, and they remained on the table. Pie had 
left John Morgan in a hurry, too much ex¬ 
cited by the news he had heard to smoke out 
his pipe in tranquillity, but hero was xieaco 
under the chestnut-trees, where the two 
shadows were falling sideby side, and length¬ 
ening as the world heaved toward the night. 

As they were walking along Pkank began 
telling Dolly about a second letter ho had 
received from his grandfather; he could 
never resist the wish to tell her all about 
himself; even if she.did not care to hear, ho 
liked to tell her. 

I am in an uncertain state of mind,” he 
said. Since I saw you my grandfather has 
taken me into favor again; after these seven 
years ho offers me Leah. He wants mo to 
give uj) driving young gentlemen, and to 
take to sheep-shearing and farming and a 
good allowance. He writes to mo from Har- 
rowgate. I should have a house, and serve 
in bondage, and live upon him, and rescue 
him from the bauds of the agents, who now 
l)erform that office very oftectually,” said 
Raban, dryly. 

What do you mean ?” said Dolly, looking 
at him doubtfully. 

This is what I mean,” said Frank. I 
can not forget how badly the old x>eople 
used me, and how for seven years they have 
left me to shift for myself. I have always 


failed in ambition. I shall never win 
Rachel,” he said, “ and I want nothing else 
that any body can give me; and what is the 
use of x)ntting my head under the tyrannic 
old yoke ?” 

It is so difficult to be just,” Dolly an¬ 
swered, leading the way under the trees. 
“ When I try to think of right and wTong it 
all seems to turn into people, and what they 
wish, and what I would like to do for them. 
I wonder if some peoxde can love by rule ? 
And yet love must be the best rule, mustn’t 
it ? and if your poor old grandfather is sorry, 
and begs you to go to him, it seems cruel to 
refuse.” 

She seemed to be speaking in tune to some 
solemn strain of music which was floating in 
the air. 

Frank was looking, at the ground, and 
without raising his eyes he x>resently said, 
“ Well, I suppose you are right; I shall take 
your advice, and give up the dry crust of 
liberty and try to be content with cakes and 
ale; such strong ale. Miss Vanborough, suck 
heavy cakes!” ho added, looking at her ab¬ 
sently. 

Dolly blushed up, hesitated: she was 
rather frightened by the responsibility Frank 
seemed to x)nt upon her. 

Could not you ask some one else ?” she 
said, confusedly. ^‘Perhaps Raehel,” she 
added, not without a little jealous lest 
Rachel might bo Rhoda, and her poor l3oy’s 
last chance undone. 

The light seemed to come from Raban’s 
dark eyes. I have asked Raehel,” he said, 
in a low voice that seemed to thrill clear and 
distinct on her ears. ^‘Is it possible,” he 
added—“ do you not know it ? Is not your 
name Rachel to me? are you not the only 
Rachel in the whole world for mo ? I never 
thought I should tell you this,” cried Frank, 

until just now, when I heard from John 
Morgan that you were free ; but now, what¬ 
ever your answer may be, I tell you, that you 
may know that you are the one only woman 
whom I shall ever love. My dear, don’t look 
frightened, don’t turn away. Robert Henley 
never loved you as I do.” 

His coldness was gone; his half-sarcastic, 
half-sulky, careless manner was gone. It 
had given way to a sort of tender domina¬ 
tion ; the real generous fire of truth and un¬ 
selfish love that belonged to the man, and 
had always been in him, seemed to flash out. 
The music still clanged on, solemnly jarring 
with his words. Dolly turned pale and cold. 

“ I am not free; it has all been a mistake,” 
she said, very quickly. ^‘You must not 
speak to me of Robert like that.” 

His face changed. Are you still engaged 
to him ?” he asked, looking at her steadily. 

I x^romised to wait for him, and you have 
no right to ask me any thing at all,” she 
cried, tui-ning angrily upon him. “ Oh,.why 
did you—how can you speak to me so ?” 
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He was silent, but she bad answered bis 
eyes, not bis spoken words. He saw that ber 
eyes were full of tears. Sbe spoke vebe- 
mently, passionately. He bad read ber too 
carefully to bave bad niucb bope. He saw 
that sbe was overpowered, that sbe was 
bound to Robert still, that bis wild di’eani of 
baiipiness was but a vision. It was no new 
revelation to bim. “You might bave guess¬ 
ed it all long ago,” said be, shortly. “ But 
you would not understand me before, when 
I tried to tell you that I loved you. This is 
not the first time that I bave spoken. Now 
you know all,” be said, with a sigh. “ For¬ 
get it if you like.” 

He would bave left ber, but Eliza bad dis¬ 
appeared, and a crowd of people Avere gath¬ 
ered outside the gate, rough-looking Irish 
among them from the buildings o^iposite. A 
military funeral was passing by, the music 
bad ceased, and the soldiers went tramping 
down the street in a long and solemn line; 
the slow fall of their feet struck upon the 
bard road and echoed with a dull throb. 
People were looking on in silence, and 
crowding to the windows and in the door¬ 
ways. As the dead man’s horse Avas led by, 
Avitb the empty saddle and the boots swing¬ 
ing from the side, Dolly turned away pale 
and trembling, and Raban was glad then be 
bad not left ber. Sbe put out ber band for 
a moment. Sbe seemed blinded and scared. 

Then sbe recovered herself quickly, and 
when the crowd gave way sbe walked on in 
silence by bis side until they came to the 
turning that led to the old bouse. “ Thank 
you,” sbe said, a little tremulously. “ For¬ 
give me if I spoke harshly: it was best to 
tell you the truth.” 

’ Raban bad meant to leave ber without a 
word; now be suddenly changed bis mind. 
He held out bis band. 

“ Good-by, Rachel,” be said, still looking 
at ber with silent reproach. “ Do not fear 
that I shall trouble and annoy you again; it 
would be bard to take your friendship and 
confidence away from mo because of John 
Morgan’s mistake.” 

“ How can you bo my friend ?” cried poor 
Dolly, suddenly, passionate and angry once 
more. “Leave me uoav —only go, ifiease 
go.” 

Henley would have been satisfied if be 
bad been present. 

Frank walked away bitterly hurt and. 
wounded *5 sbe seemed to resent bis love as* 
if it bad been an insult. He was disap¬ 
pointed in Dolly, in life ; the light was gone 
out, that one flash of happiness bad shown 
bim bis own disappointment all the more 
plainly. We don’t bope, and yet our hearts 
sink with disappointment: we expect noth¬ 
ing, but that nothing overwhelms us. And 
meanwhile life is going on, and death and 
the many interests and changes of mortals 
coming and going on their journey through 


space. When Frank got back to Cambridge 
be found a telegram summoning bim at once 
to HarroAvgate. It was sent by some un¬ 
known Iverson. 

People part; each carries away so much 
of the other’s life; very often the exchange 
is a bard-dilven bargain, willingly paid, in¬ 
deed, which the poor debtor is in no inclina¬ 
tion to resent. A whole heart’s fidelity and 
remembrance in sleepless nights, tendered 
prayers, and blessings, in exchange for a 
little good grammar, a pleasant recollection, 
and some sand and ink and paper, all of 
which Dolly duly received that evening. 
All day long sbe bad been haunted by that 
little scene at the well; it seemed to bring 
ber nearer to Henley, and bis letter came as 
an answer to ber thoughts. George’s letter 
bad been for them all. Robert’s was for 
herself alone, and sbe took it up to ber room 
to read. 

Robert’s letter was not very short, it was 
sufficiently stamped, it said all that bad to 
be said; and yet “ Hoav unreasonable I am! 
bow can men feel as women do ?” thought 
Dolly, kissing the letter to make uj) for 
ber passing disappointment. Then came a 
thought, but sbe put it away with a sort of 
anger and indignation. Sbe Avould not let 
herself think of Frank with pity or sym¬ 
pathy. It seemed disloyal to Robert to be 
sorry for the i)oor tutor. 

Lady Henley also received a blotted 
scrawl from Jonah by that same post, and 
sbe made up ber ibind at last to go home, 
and she sent the brougham for Dolly and 
ber mother to come and wish ber good-by. 
On ber first arrival Dolly Avas pounced upon 
by ber cousins and taken in to Sir Thomas. 
When sbe came up stairs at last she found 
ber aunt and ber mother in full committee, 
apparently on good terms, and Avitb their 
beads close together. The little lady was 
upon the sofii. Mrs. Palmer Avas upon the 
floor, in a favorite attitude. There only 
could sbe find complete rest, sbe said. Lady 
Henley bad a great heap of Jonah’s clothes 
upon the sofa beside ber; sbe bad been fold¬ 
ing them up and marking them with ber 
own bands. The drawing-room seemed full 
of the sound of the bells from the towers 
outside, and autumn leaves Avere dropi^ing 
before the windows. 

“ Como hero,” said Lady Henley, bolding 
out ber band to Dolly. “ I have been talk¬ 
ing to your mother about you. Look at 
lier—as if there Avero no chairs in the room I 
I wanted to show you Jonah’s letter. Fool¬ 
ish boy, bo sends you bis love. I don’t 
know why I should give the message. You 
know you don’t care for bim, Dolly. Have 
you beard from Robert? Is be properly 
heart-broken ?” with a sort of hoarse laugh. 
“Jonah mentions that be seems in very good 
spirits.” Then Lady Henley became agitated. 
Dolly stood silent and embarrassed. “Why 
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don’t you answer said lier aunt, quite 
fiercely. Yon can’t ahswer; yon can’t show 
ns Ms letter; you know in your heart that 
it has been a foolish affair. Your mother 
has told me all.” 

Lady Henley was flushed, and getting 
more and more excited, and, at the same 
time, a great jangling of hells came into the 
room fi-om the ahhey towers outside. Phi¬ 
lippa gave one of her silvery laughs, and 
starting actively to her feet, came and put 
her arm round Dolly’s waist. 

^^All! No indeed, Joanna. Delightful 
creatilre as ho is, Eohert tells one nothing. 
Forgive me, dearest, it is a fact. He really 
seemed quite to forget what was due to me, 
a lady in her own drawing-room, when ho 
said good-hy to you. I only mention it, for 
he is not generally so ewijn’cssJ, and if he had 
only explained himself—” 

“ What have you been saying, mamma ?” 
said Dolly, blushing painfull}^ There is 
nothing to explain.” 

There is every thing to explain,” hurst in 
Lady Henley, from her corner; and if you 
were my own daughter, Dolly, I should think 
it my duty to remonstrate with you, and to 
tell you frankly what I have always said 
from the beginning. There never was the 
slightest chance of hax)piuess in this entan¬ 
glement for either of you: take the advice 
of an older woman than yourself. Robert 
has no more feeling for you than—than—a 
fish, or do you think he would consent to he 
free ? Ah! if you were not so blinded. There 
is one honest heart,” she said, incoherently, 
breaking down for an instant. Slie quickly 
recovered, however, and Dolly, greatly dis¬ 
tressed, stood looking at her, but she could 
not respond; if ever she had swerved, licr 
faithful heart had now fully returned to its 
first allegiance. All they said seemed only 
to make her feel more and more how entire¬ 
ly her mind was made up. 

Robert and I understand each otlicr 
quite well,” said Dolly, gravely ; I wish 
him to ho free. It is my doing, not his. 
Please don’t speak of this to me or to any 
one else again.” 

She had promised to herself to ho faithful, 
whatever came. Her whole heart had gone 
after Robert as he left her. She knew that 
she loved him. With all her humility, the 
thought that • she had made a mistake in 
him had been i)aiuful beyond measure. It 
seemed to her now that she was answerable 
for his faith, for his loyalty, and she eagerly 
grasped at every shadow of that which she 
hoped to find in him. 

She walked away to the window to hide 
her own gathering tears. The bells had 
come to an end suddenly. Some children 
were playing in the middle of the road and 
};)ursuing one another, and a stray organ- 
man, seeing a lady at the window, pulled 
out his stop and struck ui) a dreary tune— 


^^Partant pour la Syrie, le jeune et beau 
Dunois.” It was the tune of those times, 
but Dolly could never hear it afterward 
without a sickening dislike. Dolly, hearing 
the door bang, turned round at last. 

My dear Dolly, she is gone—she is in a 
passion—she will never forgive you,” said 
Philippa, coming uj) in great excitement. 

But she was mistaken. Lady Henley sent 
Dolly a little note that very evening. 

“My Peak,—I was very angry with you to-day. 
Perhaps I was wrong to be angry. I will not say 
forgive an old woman for speaking the truth; it is 
only what you deserve. You must come and see us 
when you can in Yorkshire. We all feel you belong 
to us now. Yours afCectionatcly, 

“ J. Henley.” 

“ P.S.—I see in this evening’s paper that our poor 
old neighbors at Ravensrick died at Harrowgate with¬ 
in a day of one another. I suppose your friend Frank 
Rabau comes into the property.” 


CHAPTER XLHI. 

CRAGS AKD FRESH AIR. 

The old town of Pebblesthwaite, in York¬ 
shire, slides down the side of a hill into the 
hollow. Rocks overtop the town-hall, and 
hii’ds flying from the crags can look straight 
down into the gray stone streets, and upon 
the flat roofs of the squat houses. Pebbles¬ 
thwaite lies in the heart of Craven—a 
country little known, and not yet within the 
tramp of the feet of the legions. It is a 
district of fresh winds and rocky summits, 
of thymy hill-sides, and of a quaint and arid 
sweetness. The rocks, the birds, the fresh 
rush of the mountain streams as they dash 
over the stones, strike Southerners most 
curiously. Wo contrast this pleasant tiumoil 
with the sleepy lap of our weed-laden waters, 
the dull tranquillity of our fertile plains. 
If we did not know that we are but a day’s 
journey from our homes, we might well 
wonder and ask ourselves in what unknown 
country we are wandering. Strange-shaped 
hills heave suddenly from the plains; others, 
rising and flowing tumultuously, line the 
horizon: overhead great clouds are advan¬ 
cing, heaped in massive lines against a blue 
and solid sky. These clouds rise with the 
gusts of a sudden wind that blows into 
Frank Raban’s face as ho comes jogging 
through the old town on his way to the 
house fi*om which he had been expelled 
seven years before, and to which ho is now 
returning as master. Smokethwaite is the 
metropolis of Pebblesthwaite, near which 
is Ravensrick. The station is on a little 
branch line of rail, starting off from the 
main lino toward these rocks and crags of 
Craven. 

Frank had come down with the Honloys, 
and seen them all driving off in the carriages 
and carts that had come down to meet them 
from the Court. Nothing had come for him, 
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and lie liad walked to tlie inn and ordered 
the trap. 

Where art goin^ shouts ' a pair of 
leather gaiters standing firm upon the door¬ 
step of an old arched house opposite. 

Eavensrick Court,says the driver. 

Tis a blustering day,” says old leather 
gaiters. 

The di'iver cracks his whip, and begins to 
do the honors of Pebblesthwaite as the horse 
clatters over the stones. ‘^Do ye ken t’ 
shambles ?” he says, pointing to an old 
arched building overtopiied by a gTcat crag. 

I know it as well as you do,” says Frank, 
smiling. 

Can it bo seven years since ho left? 
Eaban looks about: every stone and every 
Xiano of glass seem familiar. The town was 
all busy and awake. The farmers, sturdy, 
crop-headed, with baskets on their arms, 
were chattering and selling, standing in 
grouxis, or coming in and out of shops and 
doorways, careful as any housewives over 
their purchases. There were strange stores 
—shoes, old iron, fish, all heaped together; 
seven years older than when the last market- 
day Frank was there, but none the worse for 
that. There was the old auctioneer, in his 
tall, battered hat, disi)Osing of his treasures. 
He was holding up a horse’s yoke to com- 
i:>etition. Three shillin’! four shillin’!” 
says he. The people crowd and gape round. 
One fellow, in a crimson waistcoat, driving 
past in a donkey-cart, stops short and stares 
hard at the trap and at Eaban. Frank knew 
him, and nodded with a smile. Two more 
stumpy leather gaiters, greeting each other, 
looked up as he drove by, and grinned. He 
remembered them too. Tliere was the old 
Quaker, in his white neckcloth, standing 
at the door of his handsome old shop; and 
Squire Aiiley, walking along to the bank, 
all dressed from head to foot in loose gray 
clothes, with his bull-terrier at his heels. 
And then they drove out into the straight 
country roads; under the bridge between 
stone hedges, beyond which the late flames 
of summer green were still gleaming—the 
meadows still shone with spangling autumn 
flowers. Far away in the hollow hung the 
smoke of the factory, with its many windows; 
a couple of tall chimneys spouted blackness; 
a train was speeding northward; close at 
hand a stream was dashing; the great trees 
seemed full of birds. It was a diflereut 
world from that in which ho had been bask¬ 
ing. Frank already felt years younger as 
ho drove along the road—the old boyish 
impulses seemed waiting at every turn. 
<< Why, there goes old Brand,” he cried, lean¬ 
ing forw'ard eagerly to look after an old 
keeper, with a couxfle of dogs, walking ofi: 
with a gun toward the hills. 

Frank called after the keeper, but the 
wind carried away his voice. As ho drove 
along by each stile and corner that seemed 


to have awaited his coming, ho suddenly 
thought of his talk vdth Dorothea. Sho 
had been cruelly hard to him, but ho was 
glad to think now that ho had followed 
her advice about forgiveness of injuries, 
and made an advance to the poor old x)eox)le 
who were now gone. It would have been, 
absurd to x)retend to any great sorrow for 
their death. They had lived their life, and 
shown him little kindness while it lasted. 
It was a chance now that brought him back 
to Eavensrick again. 

He had written an answer to his grand¬ 
father’s letter, and accepted his offer, but the 
only answer which ever came to this was the 
telegram summoning him to Harrowgate. 
It had been delayed on the way; and as he 
went down in the train the first thing he 
saw was a paragraph in The Times: At the 
]Mitre Hotel, Harrowgate, on the 28th instant, 
John Eaban, Esq., of Eavensrick, Pebbles- 
thwaite, aged 86; and on the following day, 
Antonia, widow of the above John Eaban, 
Esq., aged 75.” The old squire had gone to 
Harrowgate for the benefit of his health, but 
he had died quite suddenly; and the poor 
lady to whom he had left every thing, not¬ 
withstanding his injunctions and elaborate 
directions as to her future disposal of it, 
sank the night after his death, unable to 
struggle through the dark hours. 

And then came confusion, undertakeis, 
lawyers, and agents, in the midst of which 
some one thought of sending for Frank. Ho 
was the old couple’s one grandson, and the 
old lady, had left no will. So the tutor came 
in for the savings of their long lives, the 
comfortable old house, the money in the 
bank, the money in the funds, the ox and 
the ass, and the man-servant and the maid¬ 
servant, who had had their own way for so 
many years past, and preyed ux)on the old 
couple with much fidelity. They all attend¬ 
ed the funeral in new suits of mourning or¬ 
dered by the agent. Frank recognized many 
of them. There was the old housekeeper, 
who used to box his ears as a little boy; the 
butler, who used to complain of him. Ho 
was opi;)ressed by all these yards of black 
cloth, and tlieso dozens of white pocket- 
handkerchiefs ; and he let them retuim alone 
to Eavensrick, and followed in the course of 
a day or two. 

There are harsh words and unkind judg¬ 
ments in life, but what a might of nature, 
of oblivion and distraction, is arrayed in 
battle against them; daylight, lamp-light, 
sounds of birds and animals, come in be¬ 
tween, and turn the slander, the ill-sx)oken 
sentence and its fierce retort, from its path. 
What do harsh words matter that were 
spoken a week ago ? Seven days’ sunshine 
have brightened since then. While I am 
railing at false friends and harsh interpreta¬ 
tions, the clematis flowers have starred the 
wavering curtain of green that shades my 
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window from tlio light; the old Norman 
steeple has clanged the blue hours; the 
distant flow of the sea has reached me, with 
a sound of the twitter of birds in accompani¬ 
ment. Is it six months ago since A judged 
B unkindly ? A and B, walking by the opal 
light of the distant horizon, are thinking no 
more of coldness and unkindness, hut of the 
fresh sweetness of the autumnal sea. Even 
to the harshest of us Nature is kind. 

As Frank comes driving along the 'well- 
known road, and the fresh, blustering winds 
blow into his face, past unkinduess matters 
little; every gust sends it farther away. He 
thinks, with a vague sense of pity, of a poor 
little ghost that used to run hiding and 
shrinking away in dark corners; a little 
fatalist doomed to break windows, slam 
doors, and leave gates ajar, through which 
accusing geese, shee}:), ponies, would straggle 
to convict him. Ho used to think they were 
all in one league against him. Twice a week 
on an average ho was led up into his grand¬ 
fathers study to ho cross-examined, and to 
criminate himself hopelessly before that in¬ 
exorable old judge. A handsome old man, 
with flowing white locks and a grand man¬ 
ner and opinion uj)on every subject. If old 
Mrs. Raban generally supj)lied tlie opinions, 
the language was the squire’s own. Mrs. 
Raban had been a spoiled old beauty, rouged 
and frizzed and rustling; she disliked every 
one who interfered with her own impor¬ 
tance. She adored her husband, and was 
jealous of him to the last. Some chance 
speech had set her against the poor little 
“heir,” as some one called him, and^he had 
decreed that he was a naughty and stupid 
little boy, and was to bo kept in his place. 
There rises Frank’s little dopi^elganger be¬ 
fore him, hanging his head, convicted of 
having broken the carriage window or some 
such oflense; there sits the old judge in his 
arm-chair by the library table, dignified, 
stately, uttering magnificent platitudes, to 
which the ancestor in the cauliflower wig is 
listening with deep attention. Frank seems 
to hear the echo of his voice and the rustle 
of his grandmother’s dress as she leaves the 
room: hut the horse starts, a partridge 
scuffles across the road, and ho comes hack 
to the present again. 

“Yan goes,” says the driver, excitedly, 
standing up on his box. Then they pass a 
little tumble-down village, and there at a 
turn of the road rise the chimneys of Ravens- 
rick, and Pen-y-ghent rearing its huge back 
behind them, and the iron gates, and the 
old avenue, and the crows flying, whirling, 
dancing, sliding in twos and threes and 
twenties—how often the little doppelgiing- 
er had watched their mystic dance! Had it 
been going on for seven years ? 

“There’s t’ Coiu’t,” said Frank’s com¬ 
panion, a good-humored, talkative man. 
“ T’ owd squire, ho was res-pectit, but ho let 


things go.” As he spoke they were passing 
by a cottage with a broken roof and a gener¬ 
ally dilapidated, half-patched look; a ragged 
'^mman was standing at the door; two wild¬ 
looking children were rolling in the dust; 
at the same time a man on horseback, com¬ 
ing the contraiy way, rode past them on 
the road. The driver touched ^is cap, the 
woman disappeared into the house. 

“That’s Thomas Close, t’ agent,” said 
Frank’s companion, 

Frank, looking back as the carriage turn¬ 
ed, saw a curious little scene. One of the 
children, wdio was standing in the road, sud¬ 
denly stamped and clinched his little fist at 
the agent as he passed. The man reined in 
his horse, leaned back, and cut at the child 
with his whip; th^ little boy, howling, ran 
into the cottage. * 

Frank asked the driver what he knew of 
the people in the cottage. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. “Mary 
Styles, she is queer in her ways,” said he; 
“i’ t’ habit o’ snuffin’ and drinkin’. Joe 
Styles, he follows t’ squire’s cart; t’ agent 
give him notice la-ast Monday; ho wer’ down 
at our ya-ard wantin’ work, poor chap,” said 
the man, wdth a crack of the 'whip. “ Thomas 
Close ho says ho 'v\dll have naught nor bach¬ 
elors upon t’ farm. He’s a—” 

“ Stop,” said Frank; “ I’ll get down here. 
Take my portmanteau to the front-door and 
tell them to pay you, and say that—a—I am 
coming.” 

The man stared, and suddenly gave a low 
whistle as ho drove ofl’. Meanwhile the 
new squire walked.up by the hack way. 
Ho crossed the kitchen-garden and got on 
to the terrace. How well ho knew the way! 
The lock of the gate was easier than it used 
to be, the walls were greener and thicker 
with leaves and trellis. The old couple 
were coming back no more, but the beds 
they had planted were bright -vvdth MichaM- 
mas daisies and lilies, and crimson and gold¬ 
en berries with purple leaves were heaping 
the terrace, 'v^dlere a man was at work snip¬ 
ping at the overgrowth of the box hedges. 
There 'v\^as the iron scrolled gate through 
which you could see the distant view of 
Pen-y-ghent. There was the old summer¬ 
house where he once kept a menagerie of 
snails, until they were discovered by Miss 
Meal, his grandmother’s companion. Com¬ 
ing out of the garden, he found himself face 
to fiice with the long rows of doors and of 
windows, those deadly enemies of his youth; 
a big brown dog, like a fox, with a soft skin 
and a friendly nose, came trotting up with a 
Mendly expression. It followed Frank along 
the hack passage leading straight into the 
hall: it was one of those huge stone halls 
such as people in Yorkshire like. The man 
in armor stood keeping watch in his corner, 
the lantern swung, every chair was in its 
place, and the old man’s hat and his dog- 
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skin gloves lay ready for Mm on the oak 
table. 

Then Frank opened the dining-room door. 
It faced westward, and tbe light came sliding 
uiDon the floors and walls and shining old 
miri’ors, just as he remembered it. There 
was the doctor of divinity in his gown and 
bands, who used to make faces at him as he 
sat at luncheon; there was the King Charles’s 
beauty, leaning her cheek upon her hand, 
and pensively contempl^-ting the door and 
watching her descendants pass through. 
This one walks firm and quick j he does not 
come shuffling and with care, though give 
him but time enough, and it may come to 
that. But, meanwhile, the ancestry on can¬ 
vas, the old chairs with their fat seats and 
slim bandy-legs, the old spoons curling into 
Queen Anne s(5rolls, the books in the book¬ 
cases, all have passed out of the grasping 
old hands, and Frank, who had been denied 
twenty pounds often when he was in need, 
might help himself, now there was no one to 
oppose his right. 

The next room is the library, and his heart 
beats a little as he opens the door. There is 
no one sitting there. The place is empty and 
in order; the chair is put against the wall; 
the oracle is silent; there is nothing to be 
afraid of any more. 

Frank, as he stands in the torture-cham¬ 
ber, makes a vow to remember his own youth 
if, as time goes on, he should ever be tempted 
to be hard upon others. Then he walks across 
to the fire-place and rings the bell. It jangles 
long and loud; it startles all the respectable 
old servants, who are drinking hot beer, in 
their handsome mourning, in the housekeep-= 
eFs room. Frank has to ring agam before 
any body finds courage to come. 

Perrin, the butler, refusing to move, two 
of the house-maids appear at last, hand in 
hand. They peep in at the door, and give a 
little shriek when they see the window open 
and Frank standing there. They are some¬ 
what reassured when a very civil young 
master, with some odd resemblance to the 
old eagle-faced squire, requests them to light 
a fire and show him to a room. 

“I came in the back way,” he said. ^^I 
am Mr. Raban.” 

Frank declines the squire’s room, the 
great four-post bedstead, and the mahogany 
splendor, and chooses a more modest apart¬ 
ment on the stairs, with a pretty view of the 
'v^alley. 

He came down to a somewhat terrible and 
solitary meal in the great dining-room; more 
than once he looked up at his ancestor, now 
too well-mannered to make faces at the 

heir. . , ,r 

All that evening Frank was busy with Mr. 
Close. He said so little, and seemed so in¬ 
different, that the agent began to think that 
another golden age was come, and that, with 
a little tact and patience, he might be able 


to rule the new squire as completely as he 
had ruled the old one. Close was a vulgar, 
ambitious man, of a lower class than is usual 
in his profession. He had begun life as a 
house agent. Most of the squire’s property 
consisted in leases; he had owned a whole 
street in Smokethwaite, as well as a couple 
of mills let out to tenants. 

I dare say you won’t care to be troubled 
with*all these details,” said the agent, taking 
up his books as he said good-night. 

You may as well leave them,” said Frank, 
sleepily. “They will be quite safe if you 
leave them there, Mr. Close. I will j ust look 
them over once more.” 

And Mr. Close rather reluctantly put them 
down, and set out on his homeward walk. 

It was very late. Frank threw open the 
window when he was alone, and stood on 
the step looking into the cool blackness; 
hazy and peaceful, he could just distinguish 
the cows in the fields, just hear the rush of 
the torrent at the bridge down below. He 
could see the dewy, veiled flash of the lights 
overhead. From all this he turned away to 
Mr. Close’s books again. Until late into the 
night he sat adding and calculating and com¬ 
paring figures. He had taken a prejudice 
against the agent, but he wanted to be sure 
of the facts before he questioned him about 
their bearing. It was Frank’s habit to be 
slow, and to take his time. About one 
o’clock, as ho was thinking of going to bed, 
something came scratching at the window, 
which opened down to the ground. It was 
the brown dog. Pixie, who came in, and 
springing up into the squire’s empty chair, 
went fast asleep. When Frank got up to go 
to bed, Pixie jumped down, shook himself, 
and trotted up stairs at his heels. 

Frank took a walk early next morning. 
What he saw did not give him much satis¬ 
faction. Ho first went to the little farm 
near the bridge. He remembered it trim 
and well kept. Many a time he had come 
to the kitchen door and poured out his 
troubles to kind Mrs. Tanner, the farmers 
wife. But the farmer’s wife was dead, and 
the farm had lost its trim, bright look. The 
flowers were in the garden, the torient 
foamed, but the place looked forlorn ; there 
was a bad smell from a drain ; there was a 
gap in the paling, a general come-down-in- 
the-world look about the stables; and yet 
it was a x)retty place, even in its present 
neglect. A stable-man was clanking about 
the yard, where some sheep were penned. 
A girl with gypsy eyes and a faded yellow 
dress stood at the kitchen door. She made 
way for Frank to pass. Tanner himself, 
looking shrunken, oldened, and worn out, 
was smoking his pipe by the hearth. Ho 
had been out in the fields, and was come in 
to rest among his old tankards and black¬ 
ened pipes. , , 

Frank was disappointed by the old man a 
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dull recognition. Ho stared at him and 
tapped his pipe. 

Ay, Sir,” he said, I know you, why 
not? Joe Stnrt from t’ ^Ploo^*told me you 
hed com’. Foalks corn’s and go’s. T’ owd 
squire he’s gone his way. He’s com’ oox) 
again a young squire. T’ owd farmer may¬ 
be will foller next. T’ young farmer is a 
wa-aiting to step into his clogs.” 

Old Tanner turned a surly back iqion 
Fi*ank. 

Well, good-by,” said the young landlord 
at last. ‘^If Mrs. Tanner had been alive 
she would have been more friendly than you 
have been.” 

This plain speaking seemed to suit the 
old farmer, who turned stiffly and looked 
over his shoulder. 

She weP kind to all,” said he; even to 
gra-asi)in’ landlords that bring ruin on the 
farmer, and think naught o’ doublin’ t’ rent. 
I wm-ant leave t’ owd pla-ace,” said Tanner. 

Ye ca-ant turn me oufc. I know ye would 
like to thraw it into t’ pa-ark, but I’ll pay t’ 
la-ast farthin’. Close he wer’ here again 
a-spyin’, and he tould me ye had given him 
the lease. D-him.” 

“ Don’t swear. Tanner,” said Fi’ank, laugh¬ 
ing. ‘‘ Who wants your farm ? what is it all 
about ?” And then it all came out. 

‘‘ There is some mistake; I will speak to 
Close,” Frank said, walking off abruptly to 
hide his annoyance. 

^^T’ cold-blooded fella,” said old Tanner, 
settling down to his pipe again; but some¬ 
how it had a better flavor than before. 

Close had not been prepared for Frank’s 
early w'alk, and the new lease he was bring¬ 
ing for the new landlord to sign was ab’eady 
on its way to the Court. The old squire had 
refused to turn Tanner out, but the lease 
was up, and year by year the agent had 
added to the rent. It was a pretty little 
place, capable of being made into a com¬ 
fortable dwelling-house, where Mr. Close 
felt he could end his days in peace. Old 
Tanner was past his work; it was absurd of 
him to cling on. There had been a battle 
between the two, and poor old Tanner had 
been going to the wall. 

Presently Frank forgot his indignation, 
for he met an old friend down the steep lane 
that led to the moor. 

James Brand was a picturesque figure, 
advancing between the hedges this bright 
September morning. He had heavy gaiters, 
a gun was slung across his shoulders, and a 
lurcher was leaping at his heels. The old 
fellow was straight and active, with two 
blue eyes like pools, and a face as seamed 
and furrowed as the ro#ks among which he 
lived. 

^'Thought ye weP ne’er .coomin, Mr. 
Frank,” said he, quietly ; t’ wife she sent 
mo to look j” and he held out a homy hand. 

Ho was very quiet; he turned silently and 


led the way back to the little stone house 
built against the slope of the hill. The two 
trudged together: the keeper went a little 
ahead. Every now and then ho looked 
over his shoulder with a glance of some sat¬ 
isfaction. Frank followed, stooping under 
the low doorway that led into the old fa¬ 
miliar stone kitchen, with the long strings 
of oat-cake hanging to dry, its oak cupboard 
and deep window-sills, the great chimney, 
where Mrs. Brand was busied. Frank re¬ 
membered every thing—^the guns slung on 
the walls, the framed almanac, the stuffed 
wild fowl, the gleam of the mountain lake 
through the deep window, the face of the 
old nurse as she came to meet him. People 
who have been through trouble, and who 
have been absorbed in their own interests, 
sometimes feel ashamed when time goes on 
and they come back to some old homo and 
discover what faithful remembrance has fol¬ 
lowed them all along, and love to which, 
perhaps, they never gave a thought. If old 
things have a charm, old love and old friend¬ 
ship are like old wine, with a special gentle 
savor of their own. 

Frank had always remembered the Brands 
with kindness; once or twice at Christmas 
ho had sent his old nurse a little remem¬ 
brance, but that was all; he had never done 
any thing to deserve such affection as that 
which he read written upon her wmrn face. 
Her eyes were full of tears as she welcomed 
him. She said very little, but she took his 
hand and looked at him silently, and then 
almost immediately began to busy herself, 
bringing out oat-cake and wine from an oak 
chest that stood in the window. 

There is the old oak chest,” said Frank, 
looking about; why, nothing is changed, 
James!” 

“ We do-ant change,” said James, looking 
about, with a silent sort of chuckle. Neither 
he, nor the old dame, nor the stout-built 
stone lodge was made to change. It was 
piled up with heavy stones; winter storms 
could not shake it, nor summer heats i)ene- 
trate the stout walls. 

This part of Craven country flows in 
strange and abrupt waves to the east and 
to the west. Kocks heap among the heather; 
winds come blowing across the moors, that 
lie gray and purple at mid-day, and stern 
and sweet in the evening and morning; 
rivers flow along their rocky bods; hawks 
fly jiast; eagles sometimes swoop down into 
this quaint world of stones and flowers. 

Frank, standing at the door of the keep¬ 
er’s lodge, could look across to the Court and 
to the hills beyond, where the woods were 
waving; some natural feeling of exultation 
he may have felt, thinking that all this had 
come to him when he least expected it. 
Well, he would do his best, and use it for the 
best. He thought of one person who might 
have told him what to do, with whom, if 
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fate had been i:)ropitious, he would gladly 
have shared these sweet moors and wild 
flowers, these fresh winds and foaming tor¬ 
rents j but she had failed him, and sent him 
away with harsh words that haunted him 
still. 

James, when they started again, brought 
him a light for his pipe, and the two trudged 
off together. James still went ahead. The 
dogs followed, baying. 

So t’ squoire’s in his grave,” said James. 
^^He were a good friend to us,” ho said. 
^‘I’m glad no strangers coom t’ fore. Ye 
should ’a cottoned oop t’ old man, Mr. 
Frank.” 

What could I do, James ?” said Frank, 
after a moment’s silence. He forbade mo 
the house. I am only here now by a chance. 
If there had been a will, I should probably 
have been far away.” 

“’TweF no cha-ance,” said old James. 
^‘He ne’er thought o’ disinheritin’ ye; he 
were a proud ma-an. ’Twer’ a moouth sin’ 
I last saw t’ ould man. Ho said, ^ Wa’al! I’m 
a-going from Pebblesthwaite. Ye’ll hav’ 
another master, James, afore long; tell him 
t’thin the Walden wood, and tak’Mr.Fra-ank 
down t’ hollow whar t’ covers lie.’ He took 
on sorely ne’er seeing ye. Sir.” 

Frank turned very red. I wish I had 
known it sooner, James.” 

Frank came home ffom his talk with the 
keeper in a softened and grateful mind. The 
thought that no injustice had been meant, 
that his grandfather had been thinking of 
him with kindness, touched him, and made 
him ashamed of his long rancor. Now ho 
could understand it all, for he felt that in 
himself were the germs of tliis same reti¬ 
cence and difficulty of expression. The let¬ 
ter he had thought so unkind had only 
meant kindness. It was too late now to re¬ 
gret what was i)ast, and yet the thought of 
the dead man’s good-will made him hai)pier 
than he could have supposed possible. The 
whole place looked different, more home¬ 
like, less bristling with the past; the lonely 
little ghost of his childhood was exorcised, 
and no longer haunted him at every turn. 

Frank, notwithstanding his outward calm, 
was apt to go to extremes when roused, and, 
after a few mornings spent over accounts 
with Mr. Close, he gave that gentleman very 
plainly to unclerstand that although he did 
not choose to criticise what had passed, he 
wished his affairs to bo conducted in future 
in an entirely different manner. The cot¬ 
tages were in a shameful state of disrepair; 
the rents were exorbitantly high for the ac¬ 
commodation given. 

Mr. Close stared at Frank. The young 
squire must be a little touched in tlie head. 
When Raban, carried away by his vexation, 
made him a little speech about the duties of 
a country gentleman and his agent, iMr. Close 
said, “Very true, Sir. Indeed, Sir? Jest 


so.” But ho did not understand one word 
of it, and Frank might just as well have ad¬ 
dressed one of the fat oxen grazing in the 
field outside., 

‘‘ You will find I have always studied your 
interests. Sir,” said Mr. Close, rubbing his 
hands, ^^aud I shall continue to do so. Per¬ 
haps you will allow me to point out that the 
proposed improvements will amount to more 
than you expect. You will have heavy ex- 
l^enses. Sir. Some parties let their houses 
for a time: I have an offer from a wealthy 
gentleman from Manchester,” said the irre¬ 
pressible Close. 

Frank shortly answered that ho did not 
wish to let the house, and that he must ar¬ 
range for the improvements. A domestic 
revolution was the consequence, for when 
the new master proposed to reduce the es¬ 
tablishment the butler gasped, choked, and 
finally bimst into tears. He could not allow 
such aspersions upon his character. AVhat 
would his old master and mistress have said ? 
His little savings were earned by faithful 
service, and sooner than see two under-foot¬ 
men dismissed he should wish to leave. 

Mrs. Roper, the housekeeper, also felt that 
the time was come for rest and a private 
bar. She had been used to three in the 
kitchen, and she should not be doing her 
duty by herself if she said she could do with 
less. 

Raban let them all go, with a couple of 
years’ wages. For the present he only want¬ 
ed to be left alone. He staid on with a 
groom and a couple of countrywomen sent 
in by Mrs. Brand. They clattered about the 
great kitchen, and their red shock heads 
might be seen half a mile off. Of course 
the neighbors talked: some few approved; 
old friends who had known him before 
troubled themselves but little; the rest 
loudly blamed his proceedings. Ho was a 
screw; he had lived on a crust, and ho now ' 
grudged every half-penny. He was cradled 
(this was Mr. Close’s version); he had been 
in a lunatic asylum; he had murdered his 
first wife. 

When the county began to call, in friendly 
basket-carriages and wagonettes, it would 
be shown in by Betty and Becky to the 
library and the adjoining room, in which 
Mr. Raban lived. Frank had brought the 
lurcher away from the keeper’s lodge; it 
had made friends with the foxy terrier, and 
the two dogs would follow him about, or lie 
comfortably on the rug while he sat at work 
ui)on his papers. The periwigged ancestor 
looked on from the wall, indifferently watch¬ 
ing all these changes. One table in the 
window was piled" with business papers, 
leases, check-books, lawyers’ letters in bun¬ 
dles. A quantity of books that Frank had 
sent for from London stood in rows upon the 
floor. After the amenities and regularities 
I of the last few years, this easy life came as 
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a rest and reinvigoration. He did not want 
society. Frank was so taken np with 
schemes for sweeping clean with his new 
broom that he was glad to he free for a 
time, and absolved from the necessity of 
dressing, of going out to dinner, and mak¬ 
ing conversation. He would oj)en his win¬ 
dows wide on starry nights. The thymy 
wind would sough into his face; clear beam 
the solemn lights; the woods shiver soitly. 
Does a thought come' to him at such times 
of a sick woman in an old house far away, 
of a girl with dark brows and a tender smile, 
watching by her liedside ? 

People who had been used to the pale and 
silent college tutor in his stuff gown might 
scarcely have recognized Frank riding about 
from farm to farm in the new and prosperous 
character of a country gentleman, begaiter- 
ed and bewideawaked. The neighbors who 
exclaimed at the shabbiness of Mr. Frank’s 
in-door establishment might also, and with 
more reason, exclaim at the regiment of 
barrows and men at work, at the drains dig¬ 
ging, roofs repairing, fences painting. The- 
melancholy outside tumble-down-looking 
houses were smartening up. The people 
stood at their doors watching with some in¬ 
terest and excitement the works as they 
hammered on. 

Frank superintended it all himself. He 
was up to his waist in a ditch one day when 
the Henley party drove past in the break on 
their way to call at Kavcnsrick. They left 
a lieaf) of cards—Sir Thomas and Lady Hen¬ 
ley, Mr. Jonah Anley, Captain Boswarrick— 
and an invitation for him to dine and sleep 
the following day. The red-headed girls 
took the cards in, and grinned at the ffne 
company; the ffne company grinned in re¬ 
turn at Sukey. 

^‘Why, what sort of society can he have 
been used to cried little Mrs. Boswarrick. 
She was the eldest daughter: a pretty, 
plump little woman, very much spoiled by 
her husband, and by her father too, whose 
favorite she was. 

^‘He has evidently not been used to asso¬ 
ciate with butlers and footmen,” said Mr. 
Anley. 

“Hulloh!-’ shouted Sir Thomas, as ho 
drove out at the park gates. “ Look there, 
Anley! he is draining Medmere, and there’s 
a new window to the schools. By Jove!” 

^‘Foolish young man!” said Mr. Anley, 
wasting his substance draining cottages 
and lighting school-rooms!” and ho looked 
out with some interest. 

Then, Uncle Jonah, you are foolish your¬ 
self,” said Bell. 

“Are you turned philanthropist, Uncle 
Jonah?” said Mrs. Boswarrick. wish 

some one would take mo and Alfi’ed up. 
What have you been doing ?” * 

“I make it a rule never to do any thing 
at the time I can x>ossibly put off till the 


morrow,” said Mr. Anley, apologetically. 

My cottages were tumbling down, my dear, 
so I was obliged to prop them uj).” 

Ho bought them from papa,” said Bell. 

I can’t think why.” 

It is all very w^ell for bachelors like you 
and Raban to amuse yourselves with re¬ 
building,” said Sir Thomas, joining in from 
his box in an aggravated tone; “ if you 
were a married man, Anley, with a wife and 
daughters and milliners’ bills, you would see 
how much was left at the end of the year 
for improvements.” 

To hear them talk, one oughtn’t to exist 
at all,” said Mrs. Boswarrick, with a laugh. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

WHITE WITH GAZING. 

Frank accepted Lady Henley’s invitation, 
and arrived at Henley Court just before 
dinner-time one day. The place lies beyond 
Pebblesthwaito, on the Smokethwaite road. 
It was a more cheerful house than Ravens- 
rick—a comfortable, modern, stone-piled 
house, built upon a hill, with windows north 
and south and east and west, with wide dis¬ 
tant views of vallej^s and winding roads and 
moors. Through one break of the hills, 
when the wind blow south, the chimneys of 
Smokethwaite stood out clear against the 
sky ; at other times a dull black cloud hung 
over the gap. The garden was charming: 
on one side a natural terrace overhung the 
valley; a copper beech rustled upon the 
lawn; and a few great chestnut-trees gave 
shade in summer to the young people of the 
house, to the cows browsing in the meadow, 
who would come up to the boundary fence 
to watch Miss Bell’s flirtations with gentle 
curiosity, or the children at play, or to listen 
to Sir Thomas reading out the newspaper. 
He had a loud voice and a secret longing for 
Parliamentary distinction. When he read 
the speeches he would round his periods, 
address Lady Henley as Sir,” and imagine 
himself in his place, a senator in the compa¬ 
ny of senators. He was a stupid man, but 
hospitable, and poimlar in the neighborhood 
—far more so than Lady Henley, who was 
greatly disliked. Bell was fast, handsome. 
Norah was a gentle, scatter-brained creature, 
who looked up to every body ; she especially 
adored her sister, Mrs. Boswarrick, who had 
captivated Captain Boswarrick one evening 
at a York ball, where she had danced down 
a whole regiment of officers. The captain 
himself was a small and languid man, and 
he admired energy in others. If Sir Tliomas 
was fond of thundering out tlie debates. 
Captain Boswarrick had a jiretty turn for 
amateur acting and reciting to select audi¬ 
ences. Some one once suggested xn'ivato 
theatricals. 
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Never ■while I live/’ said Lady Henley, 

shall there be such miinimeries in this 
house. If Alfred chooses to make a fool of 
himself and repeat verses to the girls, I have 
no objection, so long as ho don’t ask me to 
sit by.” 

^‘I never should have thought of asking 
you to sit . by. Lady Henley,” drawled Alfred. 

When Frank was announced ho found the 
young ladies in fits of laughter, Captain Bos- 
warrick declaiming in the middle of the 
room, with Squire Anley and Mr. Redmajme 
for audience. Every body turned round, 
and the performance suddenly ceased when 
he entered. The squii'o nodded without 
getting up. • 

“ How d’ye do ?” said Mrs. Boswarrick, 
holding out half a dozen bracelets. ‘^Mr. 
Rabaii forgets me, I can see. Sit down. 
Alfred hates being interrupted. Go on, 
Alfred!” 

Captain Boswarrick’s manner would quite 
change when he began to recite. He would 
stamp, stai-t, gesticulate, and throw himself 
into the part with more spirit than could 
have been reasonably expected. 

And now, with a glance at his wife, he 
began again with a stamp, and suddenly 
pointing— 

“ That morn owd York wor all alive 
Wi’ leal an’ merry hearts; 

For t’ country foalks com’ i’ full drive 
I’ gigs an’ market-carts, 

An’ girt lang trains wi’ whistlin’ din, 

Com’ w-w-whirrlin’ up.” 

The little captain, suiting the action to the 
word, raised his arm with some action to 
represent the train. It was caught from be¬ 
hind by a firm grasp. Frank had not seen 
that he had been followed into the room by 
a stout little man in brand-new clothes, who 
joined the circle. 

Take care,” said the stranger—ho spoke 
with a slight Yorkshire accent. ‘‘ AVhat are 
you about, yo’ng man ? What is all this ? 
Very fascinating, very brilliant, very seduc¬ 
tive, very much so, but leading to—what ?” 
with a sudden drop of the voice and the 
hand ho held. Bell went off into a shriek 
of laughter. 

Cai)taiu Boswanick flushed up. He might 
have resented the interruption still more if 
he had hot been somewhat mollified by the 
string of compliments. 

Leading to— You would have heard all 
about it, Mr. Stock, if you had not stopped 
him,” said Mr. Anley. 

“ Shall I make my meaning plainer ?” said 
the little man, not heeding the interruption. 

Shall I tell you what I mean ? Social in¬ 
tercourse, music, poetry—dazzling, I own. 
I, too, have experienced the charm; I, too, 
have studied to please ; but I have also dis¬ 
covered the vanity of vanities ; so will you 
one day. A fact, though you don’t'believe 
me.” 


^^But in the mean while, Mr. Stock, don’t 
grudge us our fun,” said Bessie Boswarrick, 
coming to the rescue. 

''I don’t grudge it; far from it,” said the 
stranger. '‘I was just like you all once; 
^ow I am not afraid of ridicule—I can give 
you something better than that, better than 
that, better than that. You can choose be¬ 
tween us: Ms poetry, my plain speaking. 
I’m a plain man—a very plain man; he, 
brilliant, highly educated.” 

Captain Boswarrick scarcely knew how to 
accept all these compliments, and in what 
sense to take them. Mr. Anley listened with 
the profoundest gravity. Bell giggled and 
stuffed her handkerchief into her mouth; but 
every body was glad when the door opened 
and Lady Henley came in, making a diver¬ 
sion. The scene was getting embarrassing. 

After dinner, dear Mr. Stock,” said Joan¬ 
na, courteouslj", we shall be glad to hear 
any tUng you may have to say. Let us leave 
them to their folly, Mr. Raban. Do you 
know your neighbor, our excellent friend 
and minister ?” 

Frank was quite prepared to make Mr. 
Stock’s acquaintance—he was an amateur 
preacher, a retired cavalry officer, living not 
far from Ravensrick—but he found himself 
carried off by Sir Thomas. The baronet had 
been in town that week, and was in a com¬ 
municative mood. He had seen the ladies 
at Church House, who had asked after Ra¬ 
ban. The Admiral had been heard of from 
Gibraltar. 

‘^He has been writing in the most ill- 
judged way to know the exact state of af¬ 
fairs between Dolly and my nephew Robert,” 
Sir Thomas said, confidentially. Sir Thomas 
always reflected the peoi)le with whom ho 
had been living. I found my sister greatly 
overcome—hers is a nervous susceiitibility, 
almost amounting to genius, but not under 
control.” And then, dropping his oratorical 
tone of voice, he went on to say that they 
all seemed much disturbed and greatly in 
want of cheering; that he had promised to 
run up again. ‘‘Lady Sarah still lingering, 
poor thing,” he added. “ She has a most 
devoted nurse in my young niece.” 

Frank asked as indifferently as he could 
how Miss Vanborough was looking. 

“Not so blooming as I could wish,” said 
Sir Thomas. “Far from it. My wife is anx¬ 
ious that our friend Mr. Stock should im- 
11 art some of his admirable ministration to 
her, but we can not expect her to leave homo 
at present.” 

Mr. Stock’s ministration seemed to have 
won over the simple baronet, whose conver¬ 
sation was deeply interesting to Frank, for 
he went on alternately praising Mr. Stock 
and talking about Dolly—Sir Thomas was 
not tile discreetest of men. “ I had a—some 
painful explanation with my niece,” he con¬ 
tinued, lowering his voice (people seem to 
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think that a sort of charm against indiscre¬ 
tion). To you, who are such an old friend, 
I may safely say that I do not like this 
Yagueuess and uncertainty in a matter which 
so closely concerns Dolly^s happiness. The 
engagement seems to be neither on nor off. 

.She tells me that Eobert is free, but she 

seems to consider herself bound.I have 

thought it best to write to him plainly on 

the subject.My wife, as you know, wishes 

the engagement entirely broken—at least I 
think so.” 

The baronet suddenly stopped short, and, 
looking rather foolish and confounded, be¬ 
gan to talk of Mr. Stock again. 

Lady Henley was not so absorbed in her 
conversation that she had not overheard Sir 
Thomas’s too candid confidences. She was 
shaking her head at her husband over her 
slioulder. 

Frank moved away, and went and stared 
through one of the windows. Once more 
hox)o came to dazzle him. In some moods 
people grasp at faintest dreams. There was 
every thing smiling, shining; every ridge 
seemed illuminated; there lay the happy 
valley flooded with sunlight, life, bright¬ 
ness. Children’s voices reached him, and 
meanwhile the recitation had begun again. 

Yau morn in May,” the cax)tain was saying. 
But a loud dinner-bell brought it all ’to a 
close. 

The sun had set; they had all done din¬ 
ner. Norah used to feed the cows of an 
evening with oat-cake prepared for Sir 
Thomas, and she now came out into the 
twilight, calling to her favorites, who stood 
expectant, with their horns rearing against 
a golden streak. One bolder than the rest 
was making a hissing noise to attract atten¬ 
tion as Norah came out with her oat-cake. 
She called her favorites by name, and softly 
stroked their long noses over the railings. 
Mr. Eedmayne followed soon after, advan¬ 
cing with some precaution. 

Miss Norah,” he said, Mr. Stock is put¬ 
ting the drawing-room chairs in order—he 
evidently expects a large congregation. A 
Miss M^Grudder has come. Is it absolutely 
necessary that one should be inesent, or may 
one stop here and feed the cows ?” 

“I must go in,” said Norah, demurely. 

Here is the oat-cake, Mr. Eedmayne;” and 
so saying she put the remains into his hand 
and tripped hastily away. 

Mr. Eedmayne, however, preferred to fol¬ 
low Miss Norah. Frank came out as the 
two went in together; he did not want to 
be lu’esent at the oration. He was distract¬ 
ed, and thinking of many things. 

Those few words of Sir Thomas had given 
him a strange longing to go back, if only for 
a day, to see Dolly again. He thought of Ms 
old friend also lying stricken. He had been 
strangely forgetful all these days past, and 


his conscience reproached him, and his in¬ 
clination spoke too. There was an early 
train from Smokethwaite—ho had business 
in town: why should he not go ? Cruel 
gill! was she sad, and could he do nothing 
to help her ? 

As Frank walked up and down in the twi¬ 
light ho would hear the boom of Mr. Stock’s 
voice through the open drawing-room win¬ 
dows. When they started a hymn, the cows, 
who are fond of music, all crowded up to 
listen. As for Frank, he was in charity with 
all men, and prepared to believe that all that 
peoifle did was good. If Mr. Stock liked to 
give a peculiar expression to the faith which 
Avas in him, Eaban, for one, had no mind to 
quarrel with it. His own was a silent be¬ 
lief : it seemed groAving with hai)pier emo¬ 
tions that Avere oA^erflooding his heart, but 
it found its best expression in silence. He 
took leaA^e of his hosts that evening when 
he Avent up stairs to bed. 

The servant had put Frank into Jonah’s 
room. It Avas a mistake, and Lady Henley 
did not know of it. There AA^ere the poor 
boy’s pistols, his whips; on the wall boxing- 
gloA^es and foils. Ho had somehow got hold 
of one of those x)hotographs of Dolly of which 
mention has been made, and hung it up over 
his chimuey. There were a few books on the 
shelf. Captain Mayne Eeid, Ivanlioe, a few old 
school-books and poetry books, and Frank 
took one down. Frank thouglit very kindly 
of poor Jonah as he looked about at his pos¬ 
sessions. He was a long time before he could 
get to sleej), and ho got ui) and lighted his 
candle and read one of the books—it Avas 
a classical ]iocm of Kingsley’s—till ho fell 
asleej). Then it was only to dream a con¬ 
fused dream: Jonah fighting desperately 
with some finny monster, like that one on 
Lady Sarah’s tiles; Dolly chained to a rock, 
and calling for help, while Mrs. Palmer and 
the Admiral stood wringing their hands on 
the shore. Was this George coming to their 
lielj) ? The monster changed to mist, out 
of Avhich came lightning and thunder—the 
lightning Avas the gleam of a sword; the 
thunder shook the air, the mists parted; 
George, pale and Avounded, stretched out his 
hand and gave Eaban the sword; he looked 
weary with the fight; Frank started forward 
and struck wildly; the monster gaA^e a hor¬ 
rible scream. Frank started up wide aAvake. 
He had left his window open, the morning 
mist had filled the room, but the scream was 
a real one; it was in his ears still. It came 
from the room below. There was a stir of 
voices, then all was silent again. 

When Frank came doAvn to an early break¬ 
fast in the big dining-room he asked the but¬ 
ler if any one had been ill in the night. 
heard a scream,” he said. 

“ It is my lady in her sleep,” the man an- 
SAvered. ^‘She often do scream at night 
since Mr. Jonah left.” 
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I want my man called/^ said Frank; I 
am going to town by tbe early train.” 

As Frank was changing carriages at one 
of tbe stations, tbe London train went by, 
and be tbongbt be saw a glimpse of a fa¬ 
miliar face; a gray kid glove was waved. 
Surely it was Mrs. Palmer, on ber way to 
Henley Court! 

From DopwOtiiea VA^'H0R0UGII to RoiiEUT Henley, 
Esq., Calcutta. 

“I have been hoping for a chance letter, but none 
has come since that last one from Alexandria. Aunt 
Sarah is asleep, the house is empty, and I am writing 
to you in the oak-room by the window. Dear Robert, 
what shall I say in answer to your letter ? That I do 
trust you, that I do know how to love you, and that 
you in turn must trust me. I could almost scold you 
for what you say about Raban if I did not think 
that you are only unfair because you love me. I never 
see him now. He is in Yorkshire; so is mamma—she 
is gone for a couple of days. As for me, I can not 
leave Aunt Sarah, who depends upon me more and 
more. I had a long talk with my uncle before he left. 
He asked me a great many questions about you. He 
tells me he has written. I do not know what he has 
written; but please send him a nice letter. Dear Rob¬ 
ert, it is so painful to me to be cross-questioned about 
your atfection for me. I must speak honestly and 
without disguise to you of all people in the whole 
W’orld, and so I will confess that if I had known all—” 

Dolly, wbo bad written tbiis far, looked 
up, for old Sam came into tbe room with a 
card. 

It’s Mr. Raban, miss,” said be. 

Dolly blushed up crimson. ^‘1 —I can’t 
see bim, Sam,” sbe answered. ^^Aunt Sarab 
is asleef). Say I am engaged.” 

Sam came back with Frank’s card. Mr. 
Raban is in town till Monday, miss.” 

“Put down tbe card, Sam,” said Dolly; 
and sbe bent ber bead over ber letter and 
went on writing. 

Frank walked away disappointed. “ Sbe 
might have spared live minutes to a friend 
wbo bad come a buudi’ed miles to see ber,” 
be said to John Morgan that evening, as 
they walked back together to Frank’s hotel. 
Tbe waiter met Frank with a note, which 
bad been left during bis absence. 

Raban suddenly brightened up; be read 
a few words, very stiff, very shy. “Lady 
Sarah beard be bad called, and wanted to 
see bim: would be come tbe following day 
at five o’clock.” It was signed, “ Yours tru¬ 
ly, Dorothea Vanborougb.” 

“ Well,” said John Morgan, “ that is Dol¬ 
ly’s writing, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” said Frank. “Lady Sarab wants 
to see me. As for Miss Yanborougb, she 
seems to bo studying the art of keeping old 
friends at a distance.” 

“Nonsense,” said Morgan, “since sbe asks 
you to go. What is the matter with you ?” 

The second time old Sam let Frank in at 
once, and showed bim into the drawing¬ 
room. “ My lady will be ready directly,” be 
said. 

Frank waited bis summons; when be 
was tired of waiting.be stepped out upon 


the terrace, attracted by tbe beauty of the 
autumnal evening, and wondering wliat in¬ 
expressible charm tbe old borne bad for bim. 
Ravensiick, with all tbe graces of posses¬ 
sion, did not seem to bim so much like borne 
as this silent old bouse where be bad no 
right, no siugle stake; where the mistress 
lay stricken, and parting from this world, 
where Dolly lived, but where ber heart’s in¬ 
terest was not. AJready strangers were 
speculating upon tbe fate of the old bouse, 
and wondering wbo would come there after 
Lady Sarah’s death. All tbe same, Frank 
Raban, as be paced tbe terrace, felt a tran¬ 
quil satisfaction and sense of completeness 
that existed for bim in no otlier place. 

Dolly came into Lady Sarah’s room to tell 
her Frank was there. Marker, wbo bad been 
sitting in a corner, got up gently and left 
tbe room. Lady Sarah was not asleep; she 
was sitting up on ber sofa by tbe Avindow, 
of which the sash was half raised to let in 
tbe aii\ Her gray hair was banging loose : 
gray though it Avas, it fell in shining sih^'er 
curls about tbe Avithered face. 

“ Is that you, Dolly ? I liaA^e bad a dream,’’ 
sbe said, a little wildly. “Your father was 
standing by me, and AA'e were looking at a 
riA’er, and George was a child again, and I 
held bim in my arms, and when I looked 
into bis face it Avas like tbe face of that Ra¬ 
phael child at Dresden. Look out,” sbe said, 
beginning to wander again, “and tell me if 
the riA'^er is there.” 

Dolly unconsciously obeyed, and looked 
out at the garden in its shifting, changing 
lights and tremulous tones of radiance and 
golden sombres. Sbe could almost baA^e im¬ 
agined her aunt’s dream to be true if Frank 
Raban bad not been walking on the terrace. 
Sbe looked back. 

“ Dear Aunt Sarah, it is the sunset that 
made you dream.” 

“ It was a dream,” said Lady Sarah, “ but 
I think I baA "0 sometimes seen that riv^er be¬ 
fore, Dolly. Christian and Christiana and 
all the company have crossed it. Not ene 
of us would like to be left behind and alone 
upon this arid coast among all the thorns 
and tbe briers.” Then, smiling: “ I am 
afraid I have been a tiresome old Pilgrim at 
times.” She pushed back ber gray hair, and 
lay looking into tbe girl’s face. “ It is near¬ 
ly over now,” she said. 

Dolly tried to speak, but some sudden 
tears seemed to choke her, and Lady Sarab 
stroked ber band. 

“ Try to be a thankful woman, Dolly,” sbe ' 
said. “ God has blessed you and given you 
loA^e and trust in others. I see now where 
I failed.” Then, in ber usual tone, sbe said, 

“ I should like to see Frank Raban again.” 

Dolly was beginning to say that sbe would 
go for him, when Lady Sarah suddenly cried, 
“Open tbe window Avidc! Ox)en! let tbe 
river come in.” 
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Dolly, frightened, threw open the pane, 
and as she did so some evening hell began 
to ring from a distant chapel, and a great 
flight of birds passed across the sky. 

The next minute Frank from the tennce 
below heard a cry. It was Dolly calling 
for help. 

am here,” he answered; and, without 
waiting to think, he sprang up the old oak 
staircase, and linrried along the passage to 
the door of Lady Sarah’s room. 

It was all dark in the passage, but the 
sun was in the room. Dolly was holding np 
her aunt in her arms; her strength seemed 
to bo failing. Frank sprang to help her, 
and together tliey raised her np. A little 
soft breeze came in at the window, and Lady 
Sarah opened her eyes. She was still wan¬ 
dering. 

“ Is this George ?” she said. I have been 
waiting for you, dear.” 

Tlien slie seemed to recognize Frank, and 
she let her hand fall upon his sieevo. 

^^Ah! he will take care of Dolly,” she 
whispered, for this is—” 

A quick silent brightness came into her 
face: it may have been some change in the 
sunset lights. She was dead, lying in a se¬ 
rene and royal i^eace. 


A BIRTHNIGHT BALL. 

IHERE came to us recently, one bright 
. morning, the news of a royal death. 

Charles the Fifteenth, King of Sweden and 
Norway,” said the dispatches, ‘‘ has expired 
at Malnio, on the Baltic:” they told us no 
more. Yet these brief words brought back 
bright reminiscences to those of us who were 
at all familiar with the x)leasure-loving king 
and his gay court, and as we read, one spe¬ 
cially brilliant scene in the past was vividly 
recalled to mind. If you will, therefore, fol¬ 
low me out of this sultry summer laud, over 
the sea, tracing the warm pulsations of the 
Gulf Stream into another season, another 
clime, and another year, I will show you, for 
the briefest of spaces, one scintillation of 
the siflendor of him who is now no more. 

' Tossed upon the wings of a snow-squall over 
a wild, black Baltic, x^ast fateful Malmd,and 
up ice-bound Sweden, we enter at last a no¬ 
ble city, sheltered between the arms of the 
Mielar Lake. This is Stockholm, the Ven¬ 
ice of the North,” which rose erst from three 
captive islands, wrested by the conqueror, 
man, from the fierce waters of the lake, and 
now chained together by graceful bridges, 
whose midway pillars bear the insignia of 
royalty in the shax^e of gilded crowns. We 
see the islands on a winter night, the anni¬ 
versary of King Carl’s birthday, when the 
city shines in the moonbeams like a great 
white jewel. All sheathed in ice, the trees 
in her grand squares and places stretch out 
glittering arms in a solemn invocation. The 


earth beneath is white with snow, the air 
above is white with hoar-frost. Terrace 
ux)on terrace, line upon line, street upon 
street, do fair white houses rise. The frozen 
waters gleam; the icy fringes of the lake- 
shore sx)arkle; the thousand lights in the 
windows, at the mast-heads, belting the 
squares, guarding the bronze and granite 
statues of dead kings throughout the city, 
illuminate the night. In grim old Riddar- 
holm Cathedral, of the gray Gothic arches, 
where brave Gustavus Adolphus lies in state, 
a moonbeam glances on one rich window, 
shivering its brilliance; from one shix^ in 
the offing more stalwart than the rest glows 
England’s crimson banner, most gorgeous 
of all which are fluttering with the snow¬ 
flakes to do honor to the king. 

Yet fairer, grander, more spacious than 
the rest, one x^alace sits with the feet of its 
gardens in the stream, and the tops of its 
X^oplars flaunting the sky. Girt about by 
high walls, guarded by gaunt stone lions, 
paced by watchful sentinels in blue and sil¬ 
ver uniforms, it is all ablaze now, and gayly 
decked for a festival. For to-night King 
Carl keeps his birthday royally, and has 
summoned about him his court and a throng 
*of gold-laced dixfloniats; and the loveliest 
ladies in Stockholm will dance until the 
gray dawn breaks in the great ball-room 
called ‘^Sirta Hafet”—the White Sea.” 

Across the arched bridges, from wide and 
narrow streets, from gay and sombre x^or- 
tals alike, the guests are hastening. Up the 
hill and through the wide x>^i'h‘^ce gates a 
long black serx^ent with eyes of fire winds 
and writhes on his sluggish way through 
the snow. It is the lino of carriages, which 
stretches far back to the theatre, and is 
marshaled by mounted soldiers. 

Arriving at the glass doors of the lower 
vestibule, guarded still by grenadiers, we 
alight on the thick carpets of the first step, 
in the midst of an obsequious throng of var- 
lets. Here Beauty shakes one snow-flake 
from her bright hair, hero Wealth coughs 
his portly cough and draws his furred man¬ 
tle closer, and x)roud Aristocracy hurries by 
as chill as the night. Now ux? the great 
stairway, with jest and blush, and clank of 
sword and clang of spur, the throng passes, 
and thence into largo anterooms, where 
hearty wood fires blaze, reflected in huge 
mirrors, whereat snowy draperies are ad¬ 
justed and blazing jewels settled. There, 
if you are ready, madam—or miss (for you 
must bo the latter to follow me so far to a 
ball)—two liveried servants will raise yonder 
curtain for you; you pass under, and are re¬ 
ceived by a polite chamberlain, who points 
your way through the long galleries. 

You are blithe and young, and inclined to 
toss your rose-crowned head at the queer 
royal portraits on the walls; and you do not 
care for inlaid cabinets or great Sevres jars, 
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Rut are keen to criticise tlie toilets about 
you. Thus you notice with surprise that all 
the matrons wear rich black velvets or sat¬ 
ins, relieved with white lace, and bear on 
their arms their long court trains, lined with 
white, while all the younger ladies are in 
pure white, with some bright color in the 
hair alone. Your feminine curiosity bids 
you inquire the cause of some blonde Swed¬ 
ish officer near you, and are told a sad tale 
of the reckless extravagance of your sex in 
former times, of ruined husbands and im¬ 
poverished royal revenues, until some wise 
monarch” (says the captain, with a furtive 
smile) dictated the law, which, condensed, 
reads lunsaically thus on your card of invi¬ 
tation : 

“Non-dancing ladies, black, with train; 

Dancing ladies, white.” 

You pout a little at the information, for the 
gentlemen about you are gay in beautiful 
uniforms or gold embroidery; but the cap¬ 
tain, himself in blue and silver, whispers 
something in the musical Swedish tongue 
about white being best suited to freshness 
and beauty, and you are young, and, ah mo! 
so easily appeased. 

This little chat is going briskly on, when 
you come to a first chamber, set apart for 
the few members of the hmite bourgeoisie, 
who, with their wives and daughters, have 
the x>i‘ivilege of coming to court, but who 
do not mix with the nobility. You x>ass 
througli the lines of buxom dames and 
round-limbed Swedish maidens, beside whom 
you seem so fragile, and rosy-cheeked mer¬ 
chants, all so fresh, and all with such yel¬ 
low hair, and enter then a second chamber, 
set apart for the nobility and sons and 
daughters of court personages or of mem¬ 
bers of the dii^lomatic corps. Pause here, 
my impetuous little American, *for it is a 
land of rigid ceremonial; and yonder third 
room is as a sanctuary, and set apart for 
court dignitaries and representatives of for¬ 
eign powers alone, and there you dare not 
enter. 

Idly standing, you notice how statues 
shine from dim niches, and how the snow 
whirls and flits past high windows draped 
with ancient tapestry; or you weave in your 
mind some youthful dream about the soldier 
portrait yonder, whose slender form and 
haughty brow imago the beauty and the 
bravery of Carl Twelfth, the Bold.” 

A murmur disturbs your reverie; a door 
is opened, curtains are raised; you have a 
glimpse of the yellow-haired bourgeoisie bow¬ 
ing like ripe grain before the wind; those 
about you do the same, and, behold! Royal¬ 
ty enters. 

Right royal, too, in sweeping draperies of 
purple velvet and wealth of diamonds, is the 
first lady, the queen-dowager, a dark-hair¬ 
ed daughter of EugMie Beauharnais, and 


French to the finger tips. Leaning on the 
arm of her son, his majesty King Charles, 
she makes a gracious tour of the apartment, 
displaying in her few sentences remarkable 
tact and memory. She passes you with a 
gentle word of interest and a smile which 
is genial as a touch, and you never cease to 
courtesy while she is speaking. It is a sight 
to see her dismissing the ladies of the dip¬ 
lomatic body after an audience in her apart¬ 
ments, when, conducted by a chamberlain, 
she bows to the right and to the left in semi¬ 
circles, with a queenly sweep of the hand, 
proceeding backward meanwhile to the fur¬ 
ther end of the room, where a full-length 
portrait of her sister, on a panel, suddenly 
swallows her up. His majesty has a bold, 
handsome face and figure, which accord well 
with his well-known love of field-sports. 
He grasps your hand, saying a few bluff 
words in English, and you are at your ease. 
Queen Louise, his wife (whose troubled life 
is ended no^v), has spoken kindly also from 
the arm of Prince Oscar, the dark-haired, 
pensive poet and thinker (now King of 
Sweden and Norway), and at him you look 
with interest, remembering the words of an 
old courtier with whom you were speaking 
of the talents of the royal family, lor, said 
he, ^‘His majesty writes poetry—Prince Os¬ 
car is a poet.” His majesty paints well, and 
you have just seen a sweet picture of his, 
representing a lake, with water-nymphs 
swirhng and eddying above it; they are so 
airy and misty as almost to api^car emana¬ 
tions of the water; and they are packed 
up now for the Paris Exiiosition this sum¬ 
mer. 

The queen wears white satin and lace, 
with a bertha of roses whose every dewy 
heart is one limpid diamond, and her neck¬ 
lace is a perfect cascade of gems; yet some¬ 
how you do not envy her as you stand tap¬ 
ping your iiretty American foot, and wishing 
for the ball to begin. Lively Princess Sophie, 
the mother of Oscar’s lovely boys, wishes for 
it too, and you look sympathizingly at her 
on Prince August’s arm, and say to yourself, 
with American freedom, that the dress of 
rose satin she wears is most becoming and 
dainty. Delicate little Princess Theresa, 
too, wife of Prince August, chats wearily 
with the chamberlain who is in attendance, 
and her blue silk, with its fringe of water- 
lilies and pearl and turquois ornaments, 
seems almost too heavy a weight for her 
ffiagile form. 

In a few moments the royal party have 
entered the inner room, whence j)roceed the 
rustle of silks and hum of voices as they 
receive the court party. You wait outside, 
and think, x>erchance, of the invalid Princess 
Eug6nie, who lies in some distant chamber, 
with plaster models and i)icture8 and pretty 
verses about her—all the work of her sleu- 
, der fingers and gentle mind—by way of 
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solace during the weary hours; of yoinig 
Princess Louise too, the king’s ouly child, 
who has humhler aspiratious, and owns a 
little kitchen and range of her own, whereat 
she loves to cook, and who has entertained 
her little papa” at a lunch to-day of her 
own preparing, in honor ot the occasion, as 
some court lady smilingly tells. 

This reverie is brief, and again broken. 
There comes stealing through curtained 
arches, welling and leaping adown the gal¬ 
leries, a merry waltz tune, and at the magic 
sound faces brighten, doorways are gained, 
and you emerge with the eager throng into 
the great hall-room—the “ White Sea.” 

Ah, yes ; white and stiU and stately, like 
a froz^ ocean. Its pure pillars are gar¬ 
landed ; their iluted capitals rise, coldly shin¬ 
ing, to the immense white roof; the deep 
embrasures of the windows are hung with 
frosty laces; across the polished surface 
glide the sweetest women of Sweden, in 
white robes, with snowy arms and shoulders. 
There seems no color any where : all is daz¬ 
zling purity. The royal dais is white-car¬ 
peted, with snow-white chairs of state; does 
the eye rest on the gilded balcony whence 
the music comes x^ealing, garlands of pure 
blossoms hide its gaudincss; glance out of 
a window, there lie frozen lake and snowy 
plain together. There is but one great white 
light from every thing—torch-light and wax- 
taper, diamonds and pearls, dresses and room 
together. It is the fabled palace of tbe ice 
queen ; it is winter poetized. 

Now sweet perfumes and lovely maidens 
are floating, floating, to tbe silver trumpet 
notes ; the king is dancing hotly, wildly, as 
he ever dances; the hours are rose-hued and 
rare. There conies now a stately quadrille, 
in which you dance—by royal order—oppo¬ 
site bright Princess Sopliie, with a blue-eyed 
Swedish count, a poet of great promise. 

After a time there is a pause, and a long 
procession hies into the hanqueting-room, 
where you are surprised anew by fresh brill¬ 
iance and llowers and fountains playing, 
perfumes and more strident music—a rogm 
all crimson and gold. Tbe tables are artist¬ 
ically decked with many-hued wines and 
fruits, and every ‘^made dish”know'n in this 
epicurean Northern land. The groups are 
not uninteresting. Tbe king laugbs with 
his aids-de-camp. Prince Oscar has gath¬ 
ered about him a knot of the most distin¬ 
guished men iiresent, whom he leaves ju'cs- 
ently to accost the handsome, courtly Amer¬ 
ican minister. ‘‘Drink with me, Sir,” he 
says. “ I have here a bottle of rare Johan- 
nisberg, one of a dozen sent me by my broth¬ 
er-in-law Nassau, who owns the vineyard.” 
And.the wine is live amber for color and mel¬ 
lowness. Beyond the centre-table stand a 
knot of diplomates: the French minister, who 
has recently stood as proxy for Napoleon III. 
at Prince Oscar’s youngest boy’s christening, 
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and who has just transmitted to the Prin¬ 
cess Sophie the superb bracelet which she 
wears to-night, the gift of the imperial god¬ 
father. There is the gray-haired, courteous 
minister from Spain, who knows not from 
day to day what dynasty he serves, or what 
l)oiitical opinions he should express in this 
tumultuous year of ’66-’67, and whose salary, 
dit on, is in long arrears. Truly in these 
days the terrible motto, “ All ye who enter 
here, leave every hope behind,” would not be 
unsuited to the slippery vale of Spanish di¬ 
plomacy. The Austrian minister comes up: 
a thin seedling of a man, who jxdishes his 
eyeglass languidly, and asks politely if the 
buffaloes arc not very troublesome in the 
streets of New York, and who, in reply to 
your indignant disclaimer, murmurs, suave¬ 
ly, with the air of a surprised savant, “ None ! 
not so barbarous, then, as 1 supposed.” 

The 8])ecial servants of the royal ladies 
are wortliy of notice, in their fantastic dress¬ 
es of bine and orange (national colors), with 
knee-breeches and ruffs, and skull-ca])8 of 
four colors, whence spring three towering 
white ostrich ])lumes. Tbe king bas a ne¬ 
gro valet, the only one in Sweden, who is 
present in a Moorish costume, and who is 
not unlike a gaudy paroquet as he leans 
against a white column in the now deserted 
“Sea.” 

You drift back to it presently, finding it 
still luminous and beautiful, and the music 
plays faster, the dancers grow more reckless; 
cheeks are llusluxl, and eyes are si)arkling, 
and Time passes ra])idly by, his cruel scythe 
in hand, and laughs as he goes. For lo! 
five brief years are garnered in now, and 
two royal lives are ended; the “White Sea” 
is deserted; in the mausoleum in Riddar- 
holm there lies one more dead king; and 
Oscar rules the united kingdoms of Sweden 
and Norway. “ Le roi est mart; vive le roV' 


EARTH AND AIR* 

MONO the illusions swejff away by mod¬ 
ern science was the pleasant fancy that 
the moon was a habitable globe, like the 
earth, its surface diversified with seas, lakes, 
continents, and islands, and varied forms of 
vegetation. Theologians and savants grave¬ 
ly discussed the probabilities of its being in¬ 
habited by a race of sentient beings, with 
forms and faculties like our oavii, and even 
propounded sebemes for opening communi¬ 
cation with them, in case they existed. One 
of these was to construct on the broad high¬ 
lands of Asia a series of geometrical figures 
on a scale so gigantic as to be visible from 
our planetary neighbor, on the supposition 


* The Atmosphere. By Camille Flammakion. With 
numerous Wood-cut Illustrations and Ten beautiful 
Chromo-lithographs. Translated by C. B. Pitman, 
under the superintendence of James Glaisiier. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
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til at the moon people would recognize the knowledge, the efitahlishinent of this* Ter- 
object, and immediately construct similar restrial and Lunar Signal Service Bureau 
lignres in reply! Extravagant and absurd was treated as a feasible scheme, although 
as it may appear in the light of modern practical diflicultics, ■v^hich so often keej) 
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men from making fools of themselves, stood 
ill the way of actual experiment; hut the 
discussion was kept up at intervals, until it 
was discovered that if there were people in 
the moon they must he ahle to live without 
breathing, or eating, or drinking. Then it 
ceased. 

There can he no life without air. Beau¬ 
tiful to the eye of the distant observer, the 
moon is a sepulchral orb—a world of death 
and silence. No vegetation clothes its vast 
plains of stony desolation, traversed by mon¬ 
strous crevasses, broken by enormous peaks 
that rise like gigantic tombstones into space j 
no lovely forms of cloud float in the black¬ 
ness of its sky. There daytime is only night 
lighted by a rayless sun. There is no rosy 
dawn in the morning, no twilight in the 
evening. The nights are pitch-dark. In 
daytime the solar beams are lost against the 
jagged ridges, the sharp points of the rocks, 
or the steep sides of x>rofound abysses; and 
the eye secs only grotesque shax)es relieved 
against fantastic shadows black as ink, with 
none of that pleasant gradation and ditfusion 
of light, none of the subtile blending of light 
and shadow, which make the charm of a ter¬ 
restrial landscape. A faint conception of 
the horrors of a lunar day may be formed 
from our illustration representing a land¬ 
scape taken in the moon in the centre of the 
mountainous region of Aristarchus. There is 
no color, nothing but dead white and black. 
The rocks reflect passively the light of the 
sun; the craters and abysses remain wrapped 
in shade; fantastic x)eaks rise like x)hantoms 
ill their glacial cemetery; the stars apj^ear 
like s^iots in the blackness of sjiace. The 
moon is a dead world: she has no atmos- 
lihere. 

Let us retuin from this dismal region to 
our own fair earth, which we will love still 
better after our imaginary visit to the moon. 
Descending, or rather moving, through the 
depth of space, we catch a glimpse of our 
home iflanet, still far in the distance, shin¬ 
ing like the full moon in the gloom of night. 
On its surface we recognize spots formed by 
continents and seas, by the xiolar snows, and 
the cloudy bands of the trojiical regions. 
Now we distinguish on the raj^idly swelling 
globe principal geographical shapes, visi¬ 
ble athwart clouds and vapors. As we near 
the surface our eyes are charmed by the 
beautiful variety and blending of colors be¬ 
neath us, Avhile above the black exx)ause of 
space assumes the most lovely tints. What 
a contrast to the bleak and inhospitable 
landscax)e in the moon! It is all owing to 
our atmosphere. 

What is the atmosphere ? It is the breath 
of life for the earth and all that live upon or 
within it—a gaseous film which adheres to 
the surface of the globe, extending with uni¬ 
form thickness over its whole extent. Tlie 
earth, flying through sjjace, has been com¬ 


pared to a cannon-ball launched into the air. 
By imagining this cannon - ball to be sur¬ 
rounded by a thin ring of smoke not more 
than yJo of an inch thick, we may form 
some idea of the position of the atmosphere 
around the globe. It is from its position 
that the atmosxfliere derives its name, from 
two Greek words {'Arf-wg^ vapor; and ^(pdipa^ 
sphere). It is the great element of life, the 
first bond of society. Were our atmosphere 
to vanish into space, eternal silence and des¬ 
olation would wraj) the world. The air is 
the great medium of sound, the liquid chan¬ 
nel in which our words travel. It is also 
the first element of our bodily tissues. 
Breathing affords three-quarters of our 
nourishment; the other quarter we obtain 
in the aliment, solid and fluid, in which ox¬ 
ygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid 
are tlie chief component parts. Further, the 
particles Avhich are at the present moment 
incorporated in our organism will make 
their escax)e either in pcrsx)iration or in the 
process of breathing, and after having so¬ 
journed for a certain time in the atmos])hcrc, 
will be reincorporated in some other organ¬ 
ism, either of plant, animal, or man. 

With the unceasing metamorphoses in 
beings and in things, there is at the same 
time going on a continuous exchange be¬ 
tween the products of nature and the mov¬ 
ing flood of the atmosphere, by virtue of 
which the gases of the air take up their 
abode in the animal, the x)hint, or the stone, 
while the primitive elements, momentarily 
incorporated in an organism, or in the ter¬ 
restrial strata, effect their release, and help 
to recompose the aerial fluid. Each atom of 
air, therefore, passes from life to life, as it 
escapes from death after death; being in turn 
wind, flood, earth, animal, or flower, it is suc¬ 
cessively enqfloyed in the composition of a 
thousand diflerent beings. The inexhausti¬ 
ble source whence every thing that lives 
draws breath, the air is also an immense 
reservoir into which every thing that dies 
X)ours its last breath; under its action veg¬ 
etables and animals and various organisms 
are brought into existence, and then perish. 
Life and death are alike in the air which we 
breathe, and perpetually succeed the one to 
the other by the exchange of gaseous i)ar- 
ticles; thus the atom of oxygen which es- 
cax)e8 from the ancient oak may make its 
way into the lungs of the infant in the cra¬ 
dle, and the last sigh of the dying man may 
go to nourish the brilliant petal of a flower. 
The breeze which caresses the blades of 
grass goes on its way until it becomes a 
tempest that uproots the forest trees and 
strews the shore with shij^wrecks; and so, 
by an infinite concentration of jiartial death, 
the atmosphere provides an uufliiling siq)- 
of aliment for the universal life spread 
over the surface of the earth. 

It is this unceasing activity of the aerial 
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envelope of gas which forms, iioivrislies, and 
sustains the vegetable carpet that extends 
over the surface of the dry land. From 
the meanest blade of grass to the colossal 
trees of California, this rich and diversihed 
covering draws all its sustenance from the 
ail’. 

And wliile it keeps up the vital circula¬ 
tion of the earth by incessant exchanges of 
which it is the vehicle, the atmosphere is 
also the aerial laboratory of that splendid 
world of colors which brightens the surface 
of our planet. It is owing to the reflection 
of the blue rays that the sky and the dis¬ 
tant heights near the horizon assume their 
lovely azure tint, which varies according to 
the altitude of the spot and the abundance 
of the exhalations; and to it also we owe 
the contrast of the clouds. It is in conse¬ 
quence of the refraction of the luminous 
rays, as they pass obliquely across the aerial 
strata, that the sun announces its approach 
every morning by the soft and pure melody 
of the glowing dawn, and makes its appear¬ 
ance before the astronomical hour at which 
it should rise; it is owing to a similar phe¬ 
nomenon that, toward evening, it apparent¬ 
ly slackens the speed of its descent beneath 
the horizon, and, when it has disappeared, 
leaves floating upon the western heights 
the fantastic fragments of its blazoned bed. 
Without the gaseous envelope of our planet 
we should never have that varied play of 
light, those changing harmonies of color, 
those gradual transformations of delicate 
shades which lighten up the world, from the 
gleaming brightness of the summer sun 


down to the shadows which cover, as with 
a veil, the forest dei^ths. 

The study of the atmosi^here embraces 
also the general conditions of terrestrial ex¬ 
istence. The notion of life is so bound up 
in all our conceptions with that of the forces 
which we see ever at work in nature that 
the myths of the early inhabitants of the 
world always attributed to these forces the 
generation of plants and animals, and im¬ 
agined the epoch anterior to life as that of 
l)rimitive chaos and struggle of the elements. 
“ If Ave do not consider,” says Humboldt, 
the study of physical })henomena so much 
as bearing on our material wants as in their 
general influence upon the intellectual prog¬ 
ress of humanity, it will be found that the 
highest and most imi)ortant result of our 
iiiA^estigation will be the knowledge of the 
intercommunication of the forces of nature, 
and the certainty of their mutual dei^end- 
ence upon each other. It is the percei^tion 
of these relations which enlarges the views 
and ennobles our enjoyment of them. This 
enlargement of the vicAv is the result of ob- 
sei’A^ation, of meditation, and of the spirit 
of the age in which all the directions of 
thought concentrate themselves. History 
teaches him Avho can travel back through 
the strata of preceding centuries to the fur¬ 
thest roots of knowledge how, lor thousands 
of years, the human race has labored to 
grasp, through ever-recurring changes, the 
fixity of the laws of uatui’e, and to gradu¬ 
ally conquer a large portion of the i)hysical 
Avorld by the force of intelligence.” 

We may now contemplate our i)lanet trav- 
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eling in space, and keeping about it the aerial 
envelope which adheres to its surface. Our 
imagination can easily comprehend the gen¬ 
eral shape of this gaseous sphere which en¬ 
circles the solid globe, and which is compar¬ 
atively thin and of slight bulk. 

The exterior surface of the atmosphere is 
therefore curved like that of the sea, toi, 
like water, the external layer of air tends to 
a level, all points of which are at equal dis¬ 
tances from the centre. To the eyes of 
novices it seems difficult to reconcile the 
idea of the spherical surface of the ocean 
with what is commonly termed a level; the 
idea that the air has a horizontal level like 
water, cand that, like an aerial ocean, this 
level is always tending to an equilibrium, 
seems at first sight somewhat obscure. Nev¬ 
ertheless, not only does the air possess to an 
unlimited degree all the properties of elas¬ 
ticity and mobility of a fluid seeking equi¬ 
librium, but, different in this respect from 
water and other liquids, it is extremely ca¬ 
pable of compression, and, consequently, sus¬ 
ceptible of extreme expansion. 

To what height does our atmosphere ex¬ 
tend? Carried along by the daily rotation 
of the globe, we may conclude that at a 
certain height above the surface of the 
ground the movement of the atmospheric 
film is so rapid that the centrifugal force 
which it acquires would hurl into space the 
outside particles of air. Certain inventors 
of methods of aerial navigation have im¬ 
agined that the atmosphere above a definite 
height does not turn round with the earth, 
and that, by rising into that motionless 
stratum, we would see the globe whirling 


round beneath our feet, and should only 
have to wait until the place where we wished 
to alight passed under the balloon. The 
idea is, of course, absurd, as the whole atmos¬ 
phere revolves with the earth. Mathema¬ 
ticians have calculated that the distance 
from the globe where the centrifugal force 
would be great enough to hurl tlie aerial 
particles into space is about 21,000 miles 
above the surface. Theoretically, this is 
the maximum limit of the atmosphere, 
which, liowever, as a matter of fact, does 
not extend to this enormous distance. It is 
at a far lower elevation that the air we 
breathe really ceases. Thus at the height 
of 10,000 feet—say on the summit of Mount 
Etna—there is beneath us nearly a third 
of the mass of atmosphere; the column of 
air which presses upon the soil has already 
lost half its weight, and consequently the 
whole gaseous fluid, which stretches far up 
into the sky, does not weigh more than the 
strata compressed into the region below. 
Ill consequence of the forces that act upon 
it, the shape of the atmosphere is not 
absolutely spherical, but swollen out at the 
equator, w^here it is much higher than at 
the poles. It is also probable that a detached 
train of the lighter gases remains constantly 
in the rear of the globe during its rapid 
revolution around the sun. It need scarcely 
be added that the shape of the atmosphere 
undergoes further changes, owing to the 
atmospheric tides, due to the varying attrac¬ 
tion of the sun and the moon. 

How far the atmosphere extends below 
the surface of the globe, is a question which 
has not been definitely settled. Pressing 
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upon all bodies on the earth, it tends to. 
l^enetrate in all directions hed^veen the 
molecules of liquids as between the inter¬ 
stices of the rocks. It is to he found in 
water, as in all vegetable and all organic 
structures ; it impregnates the earth and all 
the porous stones in proportion to the force 
with which it presses. Certain savants have 
imagined that the air of which the atmos¬ 
phere is composed is hut the continuation 
of an interior element which permeates the 
whole globe; hut the rise in temperature 
due to the central heat would prevent the 
condensation of gases, and must limit the 
presence of air in the under-strata. 

We say ‘‘light as air,*’ to indicate that a 
body has no weiglit. Popularly true, the 
comparison is scientifically inexact, as the 
air, light and unsubstantial as it seems to bo, 
has a positive weight. Each square foot of 
the earth’s surface sustains a (amsidcrablo 
pressure, the amount of which corresponds 
to the height and density of the column of 
air above it. The exact amount of this 1 


pressure was not determined until the mid¬ 
dle of the seventeenth century. In 1640, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany having ordered the 
construction of fountains upon the terrace 
of the ])alace, it was found impossible to 
make the Avater rise more than thirty-two 
feet. The duke wrote to Galileo in reference 
to this strange refusal of the water to obey 
the pumps. Torricelli, the pupil and friend 
of Galileo, gave the true explanation of the 
fact, and proved, by a series of interesting 
experiments, that this column of water of 
thirty-two feet was in equilibrium Avith the 
Aveight of the atniosphen^ Thus the suriace 
of the earth sustains a Aveight as if it Avere 
coA'ored Avith a body of water about thirty- 
tAvo feet in depth, and Ave Avho live upon it 
undergo the same pressure. This pressure 
is equal to about fifteen pounds to the square 
inch, and as the human body contains, on an 
average, sixteen square feet, we may each 
of us b<‘ said to be subject to a pressure of 
about fifreen tons. That AA^e are not crushed 
to the ground by this enormous Aveight is 
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because it does not all press vertically down 
on ns. As the air snrronuds us on all 
vsides, its pressure is transmitted over our 
body in all directions, and, in consequence, 
becomes neutralized. Air penetrates every 
part of onr organism; hence we have the 
same pressure inside and outside, and thus 
these weights become exactly balanced. This 
is easily proved by experiment. Place a 
cylindrical glass vessel, hermetically closed 
at the upper end by a piece of gold-beatePs 
skin, on the plate of an air-puni}); as soon as 
the air begins to be exhausted from the ves¬ 
sel the gold-beater’s skin becomes depressed 
under the influence of the atmospheric press¬ 
ure from above, and soon bursts. 

It would be pleasant, if we had time and 
space for it, to consider the chemical nature 
of the atmosphere and the interesting ex¬ 
periments by which it was ascertained; 
but this branch of the subject alone would 
require a long article for its elucidation, 
and we will pass to some of the more popu¬ 
lar and striking phenomena of the aerial 
regions. 

Among the natural phenomena which now 
attract our attention, but fail to excite 
surprise, are some which ignorant imagina¬ 
tion once invested with superuatural terrors. 
Such is the well-known Spectre of the 
Brocken, in Germany, which is merely a 
gigantic shadow on a distant cloud. Similar 


spectres are sometimes visible in other places. 
One of the most remarkable was that wit¬ 
nessed by Ulloa, in company with six fellow- 
travelers, upon the Pambamarca, at djiy- 
break. The sun had dissipated the heavy 
clouds that hung over the mountain, leaving 
only light vapors in their stead. The travel¬ 
ers, standing back to the sun, were suddenlj'^ 
startled to behold each one his own image 
reflected in the air, as in a mirror, and ap- 
])arently at a distance of about seventy feet. 
The image was in the centre of three rain¬ 
bows of ditterent colors, with an outer bow 
of only one color. The inside color of each 
bow was carnation or red, the next shade 
was violet, the third yellow, the fourth 
straw-color, the last green. All these bows 
were perpendicular to the horizon ; they 
moved in the direction of, and followed, the 
imago of the person whom they enveloped 
as with a glory. The most remarkable point 
was that, although the seven spectators were 
standing in a group, each person only saw 
the phenomenon in regard to his own person, 
and was disposed to disbelieve that it was 
repeated in respect to his companions. The 
extent of the bows increased continually, and 
in proportion to the height of the sun ; at 
the same time their colors faded away, the 
spectres became paler and more indistinct, 
and finally the phenomenon disappeared 
altogether. At the first appcjir.ance the shape 
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SAxNI) COLUMNS IN TUE DESERT. 


of tlie hows was oval, but toward the end 
they became quite circular. 

The phenomenon called mirage is men¬ 
tioned by very early writers. We read in 
Diodorus Siculus: “ An extraordinary phe¬ 
nomenon occurs in Africa at certain periods, 
especially in calm weather; the air then is 
filled with images of all sorts of animals, 
some motionless, others floating in the air. 
Now they seem running away, now pursu¬ 
ing ; they are all of enormous proportions, 
and this spectacle fills with terror and awe 
those who are not accustomed to it. When 
these figures overtahe the traveler whom 
they seem to be pursuing, they surround 
him with a cold and shivering feeling. 
Strangers not used to this extraordinary 


])henomenon are seized with fear; but the 
inhabitants, who are in the habit of seeing 
it, take no particular notice of it.” 

Allusions to the mirage are frequent in 
Oriental writings. The phenomenon is not 
confined to the land. It is often witnessed 
at sea. This will explain the appearance 
of those unknown islands which sometimes 
mislead the navigator. For a long time 
Swedish sailors went in search of a magic 
island that seemed to rise between tin* 
islands of Aland and Upland, but which 
vanished on their approach. In May, 1837, 
during the French Algerian expedition of 
that year, a very curious mirage was ob¬ 
served by M. Bonneforet. fie describes it 
as follows: 
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‘‘A flock of flamiDgoes was seen upon tlie 
southeast bank, about three miles and a 
hfilf otf. These birds, as they left the 
ground to fly to the surface of the lake, 
assumed sucli enormous dimensions as to 
give the idea of Arab horsemen deflling one 
after the other. The illusion was for a mo¬ 
ment so complete that General Bugeaud 
sent a spahi forward as a scout. The latter 
crossed the lake in a straight line, but when 
he had reached a point where the undula¬ 
tions commenced, the horse’s legs became so 
elongated that both steed and rider seemed 
to be borne up by a fantastic horse several 
yards high, and disporting itself in the midst 
of the water that appeared to submtjrgo it. 
All eyes were fixed on this curious phenom¬ 
enon, until a thick cloud, intercepting the 
sun’s niys, caused these optical illusions to 
disappear, and re-established objects in their 
natural shape.” 

'When, instead of occurring in plane and 
regular strata, refractions and reflections 
take place in curved and irregular strata, a 


broken and fantastic mirage is produced. 
This is the case with the singular aerial 
picture formerly attributed to a fairy—the 
Fata Morgana—which sometimes attracts 
crowds of people to the sea-shore at Naples 
and at Reggio, upon the Sicilian coast. The 
phenomenon generally occurs of a morning 
in very calm weather. For an extent of 
several leagues the sea upon the Sicilian 
coast assumes the appearance of a chain of 
sombre Hioiintains, while the waters upon 
the Calabrian side remain quite unaflected. 
Above the latter is seen depicted a row of 
several thousands of pilasters, all of equal 
elevation, of equal distance apart, and oi’ 
equal degrees of light and shade. In tin* 
twinkling of an eye these pilasters some¬ 
times lose half their height, and ax^pear to 
take the shape of arcades and vaults, like 
the Roman acpieducts. There is often also 
noticealde a long cornice ux^ou their sum¬ 
mits, and there are also seen countless cas¬ 
tles, all exactly alike. These soon fade 
away, and give place to towers, which in 
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turn disappear, leaving nofliing but a colon¬ 
nade, then windows, and lastly pine-trees 
and cypresses, several times repeated. 

The chapters on the wind form a very in¬ 
teresting portion of M. Flammarion’s work. 


There is the Fochu, which blows from the 
hot deserts of Africa, and carries spring¬ 
time to the Alps, without whose genial iii- 
llnence those lofty peaks would never lose 
their covering of snow and ice, and the 
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greater part of Switzerland would become 
as bleak and inhospitable as the polar re¬ 
gions. There is also the Harmattan, a dry, 
scorching wind which blows in December, 
January, and February along the coast of 
Africa from Cape Verd and Cape Lopez to¬ 
ward the Atlantic Ocean. Its duration is 
from two to sixteen days. All this time the 
sun is obscured by a dull fog, which gives 
it a malignant red color. In the path ot 
tills scorching wind vegetation withers and 
dies, the leaves fall from the trees, and the 
grass becomes hard, crisp, and brittle. If it 
continues several days at a time, its effects 
on the human body become v(‘ry paintnl. 
The eyes and lips dry, and the skin peels 
off. Covering the exposed parts with some 
oily substance is the only protection against 
its effects. The Arabs ascribe to it certain 
poisonous qualities — a fiction to alarm Eu¬ 
ropeans and keep them from invading the 
sacred precincts of the desert. 

During the period of the equinox the des¬ 
ert storms become terrible. All the world 
has heard of that awful scourge of the des¬ 
ert, the Simoom, the poison-wind of the 
Arabs. In Egypt it is known by a name 


signifying fifty, because it blows for twenty- 
five days before and after the vernal equi¬ 
nox. The Simoom announces its approach 
in the desert by a dense blackness on the 
horizon, which vspreads rapidly as it ap- 
liroaches. A dull yellowish fog fills the air, 
and clouds of sand obscure the sun. 'JJie 
moment its approach is perceivi^d the birds 
seek safety in flight. The inhabitants of 
towns and villages shut themselves up in 
their houses, and those in the desert burrow 
in pits dug for the purpose. Many persons 
die of suffocation when suddenly overtaken 
by this terrible wind. It is most fatal to 
caravans, where there are no opportunities 
for protection. The only safeguard is to 
fall prostrate on the sand and cover the 
month and nostrils. Camels instinctively 
bury their noses in the sand on perceiving 
its approach. In 1805 a caravan consisting 
of ‘2000 persons and 1800 camels perished in 
a Simoom. 

Not less terrible are the great sand-storms 
which sometimes sweep over the vast deserts 
of Africa and Asia. The Hungarian savant 
xirmiifins Viimbdry, who traveled through 
many countries of the East in the disguise 
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SHOWER OF LOCUSTS. 


of a (lervisb, graphically describes one of 
these temi^ests encountered while traversing 
the desert between Khiva and Bokhara. 
Having quitted the country of the Turcomans 
and the Oxns, his caravan penetrated the 
sandy waste. Tlie fatigue of marcliiug was 
terrible. Camels and asses sank nearly to 
the knees in the fine sand. The second 
morning they camped at a station bearing the 
charming name of Adamkyrylgan (which 
means the jilace where men perish”). A 
dismal prospect extended on every side. 
Let the reader picture to himself a sea of 
sand stretching out to the horizon, on one 
hand rising into wave-like hills, on the other 
smooth and level as a lake. Not a bird was 
visible in the air, not a sign of living creat¬ 
ure on the earth—nothing but traces of 
death in the bleaching bones of man or 
beast, thrown into heaps, the ghastly guide- 
posts of the caravan! After five days of 
weary marching, during which the water 
gave out, they neared the limit of the desert, 
and all eyes were searching eagerly to dis¬ 
cover a shepherd’s hut or a drove of cattle, 
when the leader drew attention to an ap¬ 
proaching cloud of dust, and ordered every 
one to lose no time in dismounting from the 


camels. The poor brutes themselves dis¬ 
cerned the coming of the terrible “ Tebbad,’- 
or sand-storm; uttering a loud cry, they fell 
on their knees, stretched their long necks 
along the ground, and strove to bury their 
heads in the sand. Vamb^ry and his com¬ 
panions intrenched themselves behind the 
crouching animals, lying there as under the 
cover of a wall; and scarcely had they done 
so when the wind rushed over tliera with a 
dull clattering sound, leaving them, in its 
rapid flight, covered witli a crust of sand 
two fingers thick. The lirst particles tliat 
touched me,” says Yanibdry, ‘^seemed to 
burn like a rain of fiery Hakes.” Had they 
encountered tlie storm deeper in tlie desert, 
all must have perished. T(*l)bad is a Persian 
word, signifying fever-wind. It is most to 
be dreaded in the sandy deserts, where it 
may not only bring the torture of fever, but 
overwhelm every thing under dense volumes 
of sand. 

Less destructive in their effects, but hard¬ 
ly less terrifying to the beholder, are the 
enormous sand columns raised by whirl¬ 
winds in the sandy deserts of Asia and 
Africa. They sometimes assume the most 
fantastic shapes, and move with almost in- 
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credible swiftness. We can easily imagine 
that the superstitions children of the desert 
.saw ill these monstrous phenomena the man¬ 
ifestation of supernatural power, and that 
the whirling columns of sand and dust took 
shape in their minds as the dreaded genii 
and afrites of the Arabian Nights. Unlike 
the great sand-storms of which we have just 
been speaking, which sometimes overwhelm 
caravans and extend the desert area over 
v'ast tracts of fertile land, these sand-spouts, 
as they may be called, rarely produce much 
mischief. M. Flammarion relates several in¬ 
stances where the whirlwind or tornado 
which occasions them has done great dam¬ 
age to villages in Franco. 

Analogous to the sand columns are the 
water-spouts freiiuently observed at sea, and 
sometimes also on land. They are columns 
of cloud or water, generally in the shape of 
a double cone, having its least diameter in 
the middle, and reaching from a low cloud 
to the surface of the land or water. When 
formed at sea by the action of the wind, 
they generally begin to form at the surface 
of the water, rising gradually until they 
meet the ui^per x)ortion, which nearly at the 


same time begins to descend from the cloud. 
On land they almost invariably commence 
in the under surface of a cloud, and descend 
rax)idly until they reach the earth. At sea 
the spout or spouts, when formed, move in 
the direction of the wind, with a horizontal 
whirling motion ; and when several of them 
are observed together, as is frequently the 
case, they present a majestic spectacle. Even 
when there is apparently no wind, the spouts 
may be seen to' move along the surface of 
the water, sometimes in different directions, 
and to bend and twist as if violently agitated 
by some interior force. Some observers say 
that the formation of these sx)outs is accom¬ 
panied with a dull rumbling noise, like that 
of a heavy cataract heard from a distance; 
the x)arting is sometimes followed by a loud 
rex)ort. The column sometimes disai)pears 
as if it were drawn ux) into the cloud from 
which it dex)ended, sometimes in a heavy 
fall of rain, and at other times in a solid 
mass of water, popularly known as “a 
cloud-burst.” The sailors’ theory that a 
wator-sx)out can be dissix^ated by a cannon- 
shot is not generally accex)ted. 

Many of the most remarkable water-spouts 
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DR. RIOUMA^^N STRUCK DE.\D BY AN ELECTRICAL BUOCK. 



Lave appeared on laud, and tliese are fre¬ 
quently very destructive in their inarch. 
We have an account of one which is said to 
have broken in Lancashire^ England, which 
for a distance of a mile tore up the earth to 
the depth of several feet, as if it had been 
furrowed by some gigantic plow. In the 
autumn of 1859 a water-spout burst near 
Calcutta, India, inundating a grassy plain 
to the extent of half a square mile to the 
depth of six inches; two weeks were re¬ 
quired to drain off the water. 

What is more lovely than a gentle rain? 
Poets have found their sweetest inspiration 
in its mysterious influence on the mind. Old 
Chaucer describes some one sleeping in a 
cave, while the rain pattered gently on the 


leaves and grass without, and made his 
“ sleep softer than it was.” What lover of 
old English poetry does not recall that ex¬ 
quisite stanza in SpensePs Faerie Queene, 
describing the Cave of Sleep ?” 

“ And, more, to liille him in his slumber'soft, 

A trickling streame from high rock tumbling downe, 
And ever-drizling raine upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 
Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swowne.” 

But to quote half the beautiful sayings of 
the poets concerning rain would require a 
volume. To thoroughly enjoy even the most 
gentle summer shower one must be out of 
it—under cover. There is no romance in 
getting wet. Neither is the city the right 
X)lace to enjoy a rain. To apxireciate the 
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IIARVKSTEUS KILLED DY LIGHTNING. 


full beauty of an April shower one must be 
in the country, where the biitls are begiiiniiif; 
to swell on all the trees, and the meadows 
show bright patches of fresh green. How 
dismal the contrast of i*ain in the city! Side¬ 
walks and street-crossings wet and muddy, 


innumerable drippings from eaves, spouts, 
and awnings, spatteriugs from passing vehi¬ 
cles, cars and omnibuses crowded with un¬ 
comfortable passengers—these are neither 
picturesque nor ])oetic suggestions. Who 
would not like to escape from this disagree- 
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OUUIOUS FREAK OF LIGUTNLNG. 


able scene and take a seat with tlie bap])y 
aerouaut Avbo, above the low stratum of 
rain-cloud which drenclies Jill beneath it, 
serenely navigates the calm region of sun¬ 
shine? As we can’t all keep balloons on 
hand for this x)urpose, let us be thankful for 
umbrellas. 

Aside from the ordinary falls of rain, hail, 
and snow, the history of meteoric phenome¬ 
na affords many instances of extraordinaiy 
showers from the sky, which have often 
carried terror to the minds of the ignorant 
and superstitious. Not to speak of “ shoot¬ 
ing-stars,” or of those showers of stones, 
bricks, planks, pottery, which it is now 
known are due to the action of the whirl¬ 
winds which create water and sand spouts, 
there are certain singular and rare phenome¬ 
na which, occiuTing now and then from the 
earliest times, have been regarded with pe- 
culiiu’ horror and dismay. Such, for example, 
are the showers of blood to which Homer 
alludes as i)resaging the death of many 
valiant heroes, which Plutarch mentions as 
occurring after sanguinary battles. Many 
instances of blood-rain are chronicled ol* 
later date than the commencement of the 
Christian era. Blood is said to have hillen 
ill Paris in the year 582, to the great terror 
of the inhabitants. In 1144 the same phe¬ 
nomenon was witnessed in several parts of 
Germany; and it is recorded that in March, 
1181, a rain of blood continued for three 
days in France and Germany ; during this 
dreadful period a luminous cross is said to 
have appeared in the sky. About the be¬ 
ginning of July, 1608, one of these intend¬ 


ed showers of blood occurred in Provence. 
The priests, either deceived themselves or 
wishing to impose on the credulity of the 
peoi)le, saw in this event the direct agency 
of the archenemy of mankind. Happily a 
man of sense and learning, M. Peirese, ex¬ 
amined with great care some of the clots of 
blood which adhered to the walls of the 
church of Aix, and soon discovered that 
they were only the excrements of butterflies, 
great swarms of which had tilled the air in 
that neighborhood for several weeks. Not 
a trace of blood had been found in the centre 
of the city, where the butterflies hitd not 
been observed. So a very commonxdace 
discovery robbed the blood-rain of all its 
terrors. Colored showers have been too 
often observed in our own day to x>ermit us 
to doubt the occurrence of the same x^he- 
nomena in ancient times; the error wms in 
attributing them to a supernatural cause. 
Showers of milk, of flesh, of grain, of tish, 
and of crosses of several colors are also 
mentioned in history ; but for a full account 
and scientitic explanation of these singular 
])henomena the reader is referred to M. 
Flammarion’s exceedingly interesting work. 

Showers of locusts, of frc(iuent oecurreuco 
in the East, are due to the immense swarms 
of these nomadic insects caught by strong 
winds, and carried often to enormous dis¬ 
tances through the air. Seen from a dis¬ 
tance these swarms have the appearance of 
a black thunder-cloud. They conceal the 
sun ; as far as the eye can reach they black¬ 
en the sky and cover the ground. Branches 
I of trees crush under theii* weight, and grain 
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fields look as if an army had marched over 
them. Wherever they alight the vrhole as¬ 
pect of the country becomes changed in a 
day. Great harvests disappear as if hy 
magic, and brown and barren fields mark 
the course of their devastating march. 

A few instances are on record where the 
common beetle has descended in showers, 
like the locust, covering great regions of 
country, and devouring every green thing. 
Figuier relates that on the 18th of May, 183:2, 
a shower of beetles assailed a diligence near 
the village of Talmontier, France, with such 
violence that the horses became fiuious and 
unmanageable. 

Electrical experiments are said to date 
back at least as far as the time of Numa 
Pompilius, who appears to have been ac¬ 
quainted with the affinity of lightning for 
points, and with the properties of iron as a 
conductor of the dangerous fluid; but the 
first experiments which were turned to prac¬ 
tical account were those made by Benjamin 
Franklin, in 1752. His discoveries, com¬ 
municated to European savants, gave a 
fresh impulse to the investigation of the 
subject, and his experiments were repeated, 
with the same success, in every country of 
the Old World. These experiments were not 
unattended with danger, although but one 
fatal accident to a savant is recorded. Dr. 
Richmann, a member of the St. Petersburg 
Academy of Sciences, had constructed an 
electrical conductor, leading from the roof 
of his house into his cabinet, to enable him 
to measure every day the strength of the at¬ 
mospheric electricity. On the 6th of August, 
1753, a little more than a year after Frank¬ 
lin made his celebrated experiment with the 
kite, during the prevalence of a heavy thun¬ 
der-storm, Dr. Richmann incautiously ap¬ 
proached the apparatus. As he bent over it 
a ball of fire was seen by his assistant to 
flash toward him from the i)oint of the con¬ 
ductor, striking him on the forehead, and 
laying him dead on the floor. 

Within the last half century the study of 
electricity has been eagerly x:)ursued, with 
what magnificent results is known to all. 
The electric telegraph, which links all na¬ 
tions together, and the electrotype process, 
so useful in many branches of art, are among 
the most important of these results. But 
when we come to inquire what it is, we are 
still comparatively in the dark. Electricity 
is a force, with the nature of which, as with 
that of heat, of light, of attraction, wo are 
still ignorant. This force produces certain 
effects, the study of which constitutes this 
branch of physical science. It is known 
that electricity is a subtle fluid, susceptible 
of accumulation, condensation, and rarefac¬ 
tion; that it can 1^ discharged from one 
body to another, and traverse immense dis¬ 
tances with inconceivable raxiidity, superior 
to that of light; that this fluid has two 
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modes of existence, two modes of manifesta¬ 
tion, which wo distinguish by calling the 
one x^ositive, the other negative. The ter¬ 
restrial globe and the atmosx)hero are two 
grand reservoirs of electricity, between 
wffiich occur x^erpetual changes of decomx)o- 
sition and reconstruction, which, in animal 
and vegetable life, xflay a r61e comxflement- 
ary to the wmrk of heat and of humidity. 
Humboldt calls electricity the life or soul 
of the world, a mysterious force whoso na¬ 
ture, like spii’it, must always remain a mat¬ 
ter of speculation only. 

Many are the marvelous freaks and jests 
xflaycd by electricity, sometimes ending in 
tragedy. Among the most remarkable is 
that of striking a person dead, and leaving 
him in the exact position occupied at the 
moment the shock was given, just as if he 
were still alive, and yet so thoroughly con¬ 
sumed as to be nothing but a mass of cin¬ 
ders. Thus we are told that at Vic-sur-Aisne, 
TTrance, in 1838, three soldiers sought refuge 
from a violent thunder-storm under a linden- 
tree. Some peasants, seeing them stand 
motionless long after the storm had passed, 
and receiving no resx)onse to a pleasant sal¬ 
utation, touched them on the shoulder. The 
bodies instantly crumbled to fine ashes! 
Yet the moment before there was no evidence 
that the lightning had touched them. Their 
clothing was not torn, and their faces wore 
a natural appearance. The following re¬ 
markable circumstance was witnessed by 
Pastor Butler: On the 27th of July, 1691, ten 
harvesters took refuge under a hedge on the 
approach of a thunder-storm. The lightning 
struck and killed four of them, who remained 
as if suddenly x^otrified. One of them was 
just putting a bit of tobacco in his mouth, 
another was fondling a little dog on his knee 
with one hand and feeding him with the 
other. M. Cardan relates that eight har¬ 
vesters, taking their noonday repast under 
a maple-tree during a thunder-storm, were 
killed by one stroke of lightning. When 
ax)i)roached by their comx)anions, after the 
storm had cleared away, they seemed to be 
still at their rex:)ast. One was raising a glass 
to drink, another was in the act of taking a 
bit of bread, a third was reaching out his 
hand to a xflate. There they sat as if petri¬ 
fied, in the exact position in which death 
surprised them. 

The following harmless freak of electricity 
is recorded hy Flammariou. On the 10th of 
September, 1845, during a violent thunder¬ 
storm, a house in the village of Salagnac, 
France, was struck by lightning. A large 
ball of fii'e descended the chimney, and rolled 
across the floor of a room in which sat a child 
and three women. No one was hurt. It then 
rolled out through the centre of the kitchen, 
passing close to the feet of a young x^easant, 
and disapx)eared through a crevice in the 
wall. Its erratic coiu’se ended in the pig- 
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sty, the harmless occupant of which it de- 
spitefully slew, without setting on fire the 
straw on which the creature lay. 

Here we must take leave of M. Flammarion 
and his entertaining and instructive hook, 
in which the reader will find a vast amount 
of curious and valuable information con¬ 
cerning the air and atmospheric i^henomena, 
enlivened with pleasant anecdotes drawn 
from the experience of travelers and observ¬ 
ers, and wfith a great number of wood- 
engravings and chromos of exquisite deli- 
caey and finish. 


MY TRAMP. 

RAP. When one has been in the habit 
of living a good deal alone, as I have 
done, one gets to know the various neigh¬ 
borly hands that do duty on the old knocker. 
There is the j)ompous village doctor, the 
hurried postman, the friendly gossip, the pa¬ 
tient old gray-haired pastor. But it couhT 
he none of these at this hour of the night. 
This rap that I heard below was a strange 
one—a feeble, indecisive sound, as though 
the intruder were half inclined to turn away, 
after all. It startled me, however, being all 
alone in the house, old Betsey, my sole serv¬ 
ant, having gone off to visit her sister. I 
hesitated on the stairs a moment, only a 
moment—possibly I might he wanted at the 
mill, or some neighbor might he sick—and 
without further delay I went down and un¬ 
bolted the door. The old-fashioned stoop, 
with its suggestive benches on either side, 
lay solitary and silent in the moonlight; 
the garden path, w^eedily overgrown since 
father’s death, and sentineled here and there 
with ragged hollyhock, lay quiet and dew¬ 
laden. No one was to be seen. 

I stood an instant waiting, then shut the 
door aud slowly returned up stairs. But 
somehow the house felt empty and ehill 
now. I could not gather hack the delicious 
sense of rest and idle reverie which that rap 
had disturbed, and I remembered, for the 
first time, that there was not a soul within 
sound of my voice. But what was there to 
he afraid of in the old house—the quiet old 
house where my father and mother had lived 
and died ? Nobody ever intruded on my sol¬ 
itude ; and I had the old mill for company. 
I looked out of the window now, and saw 
its wrinkled, time-worn face brooding shad¬ 
owy in the moonlight. It looked such an 
ancient, familiar friend, that old mill, in 
‘Which my father had worked so many years. 
Its rickety bridge, its great wheel, its gur¬ 
gling water, I had known them ever since a 
child. I could hear even at tliis distance 
in the night silence the rush of the mill- 
stream, swollen by the spring rams; and 
glancing away down the dim ridges of hil¬ 
lock and meadow, I caught the twinkle of a 
light in the window. Good old Mr. Lowell, 


the Quaker owner, was probably there mak¬ 
ing up his accounts. Perhaps he had sent 
for me, and the messenger had got out of 
patience with my delay. I often helped 
him with his accounts, as my father had 
done before me. Having worked in the mill 
so long, I sometimes got a little extra pay 
for this, and for looking after the rest of the 
girls. Pleasant times we girls had in the 
old paper-mill, after all, for Mr. Lowell kept 
it running in leisui'ely fashion, and we had 
many a half-holiday that never was counted 
against us. Only in the fall and spring there 
was a drive,” and Mr. Lowell staid late look¬ 
ing over his neglected accounts. 

I was still standing with the wdndow-cur- 
tain held back in my hand, when I was roused 
by another rap at the door. I lost not a min¬ 
ute this time, hut hurried courageously down 
the ereaking stairway, withdrew the bolts, 
and looked out heroically. A man stood in 
the doorway a little apart, in the shadow, as 
if shrinking from too sudden observation. 
His face was not clearly visible, being shaded 
by a wide-brimmed felt hat, but a pair of 
strange black eyes glanced covertly out from 
under it. The eyes seemed to mean much; 
they sent a shiver through me. 

What do you want ?” I said, abruptly. 

I—I am looking for Farmer Darby.” 

Then I felt sure there was something 
wi-ong, for Farmer Darby lived down on the 
other road, a couple of miles away. I told 
the man so, curtly enough, and prepared to 
shut the door. The slow and unsteady step 
with which he turned away added to my 
suspicion: drunk, no doubt; one of those 
^‘tramps” with which the country was in¬ 
fested lately, ready to beg or steal, or do any 
thing but earn an honest living. 

I was framing some means of convincing 
him there were men about the ifiace, when 
ho turned as he staggered down the steps. 

“ I am sorry to have scared you, mistress,” 
he said. 

Scared mo!—me, w’ith a reputation for 
courage the country round. 

I shouldn’t have knocked a second time, 
only seeing the light.” 

He walked slowly down the path to the 
gate, and I saw his shadow moving unstead¬ 
ily along on the moon-lit road. I watched 
till ho came to the great gnarled oak at the 
corner of the elover field, and then disap¬ 
peared. Ho went no further. I was cer¬ 
tain of that. 

Was he watching the place to do it a mis¬ 
chief? Those black eyes of his had an in¬ 
cendiary look. I was full of pluck or alarm, 
I scarcely know which. I slipped softly 
down the steps, aud following the path in¬ 
side the fence, made my way through the 
wet grass till I reached the bars over whieh 
that old oak spread its scarred and crooked 
boughs. Furtively from the tangle of shrubs 
aud elder brush I looked out. There lay 
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tbe object of my search, with his face prone 
to the ground; he seemed to have fallen. 
Suddenly he lifted himself and turned. I 
thought at first he saw me. I seemed to be 
face to face with a dangerous, dark-browed, 
sullen countenance, and to have put myself 
in peril of my life. I drew back with a 
beating heart. The friendly leaves pro¬ 
tected me, however, . and scarce daring ‘to 
breathe, I watched the movements of the 
tramp.’^ 

I saw him strike his clinched fist sudden¬ 
ly against the trunk of the tree. The dev¬ 
il!’^ he said, betAveen his shut teeth, ^‘it 
canT be Pm dying! Dying like a dog by 
the road-side.^^ Ho staggered to his feet. 
His face looked ghastly in the moonlight. 
Pity overcame all my scruples, and my own 
A^oice startled me as I said, 

Avill give you something to eat if you 
need it. You did not tell mo you were hun¬ 
gry.” 

“lam not telling you now,^^ was the harsh 
answer. He did not seem surprised to hear 
a voice so near, but turned aAvay with what 
I fiincied an involuntary pride, as though he 
rejected such late hospitality. 

“ Come, come back to the house,” I said, 
hastily; “ you can’t get on that way.” 

Ho paused, then turned and followed mo 
mechanically, much as a hungry dog would 
obey a whistle, and avo walked with the 
fence between us back to the bouse. 

I opened the kitchen door, not, I confess, 
without some trepidation. “ Step in,” I said. 
My strange companion looked doAvn hesi¬ 
tatingly on the clean sanded floor. 

“ I have been tramping the road all day,” 
ho answered. “Get mo a bit of something 
on the steps.” He Avas certainly not inclined 
to accept favors in a beggarly manner. I 
cut him some goodly slices of bread and ham, 
remarking as I did so, “ You look so ill and 
tired, I wonder you did not stop fiu'ther 
down the village.” 

“Folks are generally afraid of such as I 
am,” was the reply. “I have not asked 
bread of man or Avoman since I left the city 
—not one—though I was faint Avith heat 
and hunger.” 

Somehow I could not feel afraid of this 
man, noAv I had him under my wing, as it 
were. His voice Avas singularly clear and 
pleasant. I added out of my store a cup of 
cold colfee. Ho seemed quite strengthened 
and refreshed. 

“I shall find my way to Farmer Darby’s 
Avithout further difficulty now,” ho remarked, 
as he handed back cup and plate. 

“ But you will find them all in bed. Coun¬ 
try folk don’t often sit up long after candle¬ 
light. They will think queer of your com¬ 
ing this time of night,” I added, in a friend¬ 
ly way. 

“ Oh, they know me .”’ was the reply. I 
fancied there was a touch of bitterness in 


the tone. “And for that matter, I can sleep 
in an outhouse till morning.” 

And so my strange visitor doiiarted. 

“ I do say!” cried my neighbor, Mrs. Med¬ 
ium, the next morning, stepping in bright 
and early Avhile I was getting breakfast. 
“ Why, here you are, chipper as ever. I did 
Avorrit myself all to pieces about you last 
night. I says to Mehetabel, says I, ‘ ’Pears 
to me that gal ud be afeared to stay stark 
alone in that bald old house. I’m a good 
mind to run over with my knittin’ and sit 
with her a bit.’ But then I looked out 
OA'er the meadoAV and see your light burnin’ 
so spunky, and thought I’d keej) in out o’ 
the dew, and let Jein run over when he’d 
looked after the critters. But, la! Jem 
Avhistled off down to the village ’fore ever I 
knowed it, and I never sot eyes on him ag’iu 
till mornin’.” 

“I was not afraid,” said I. “You must 
never feel anxious about me, Mrs. Medium.” 

My neighbor glanced at me shrewdly, with 
a sidewise glance. 

“No! Well, some folks are the venturc- 
somest! And Jem says he thought like 
enough you had company last night, seein’ 
a light burnin’ quite late as ho come along 
home.” 

Probably I blushed, remembering the 
company I did have. 

The old woman smiled affably. 

“ Of course we all knoAv where Mr. Lowell 
likes to spend his eA^eniugs; and I says to 
Mehetabel—” 

Not wishing to hear what further she said 
to Mehetabel, I hastened to offer her .a hot 
cup of coffee. It was not the first time I 
had heard this gossip, which hinted that 
Mr. LoAvell’s kindness to mo meant more 
than friendship. Mr. Lowell Avas old and 
silver-haired, but he was rich, and his wife 
had been dead many years. 

Mrs. Medium sipped her coffee approving¬ 
ly. “ Delightful!” said she. “ Ah, dear man, 
how ho must feel the need of home comforts 
at his time o’ life! Money can’t buy every 
thing, after all, as I says to Mehetabel; 
there’s no use blowing your coals when your 
kettle’s a-leaking. He’s got a big house and 
a high-feather housekeeper; but, laws! what 
slops that woman does make for him, with 
all her high wages!” 

Then my neighbor took up her sun-bon¬ 
net and walked down to the garden gate. 
The sun shone on her portly figure, the holly¬ 
hocks nodded, and the weeds humbly brushed 
her motherly skirts—a big, good-hearted, 
busy soul, who kept her hands full with her 
neighbors’ affairs, and left her spare and con¬ 
scientious daughter to do the work of tAvo. 
At the gate she turned and nodded back to 
me as I stood in the doorway. 

“ Oh, be you going over to the quiltin’ 
at Farmer Darby’s next Monday week? 
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They’re dreadful busy there now, I hear, on 
account of John Darby’s goin’ off to he mar¬ 
ried. Got a new hii’ed man, I hear.” 

Did you ever attend an old-fashioned 
country quilting-party, 0 modern and en¬ 
lightened reader ? If so, I hope you cherish 
the memory of it as I do—a bright relic of 
times that are passing away. A pretty 
scene, with the elderly ladies in their best 
caps and spectacles, ranged in high author¬ 
ity about the glittering spread; the cherry- 
cheeked, laughing girls; the clatter of scis¬ 
sors, the threading of needles, the chatter, 
the busy lingers ; the slight formality giving 
place to social and friendly gossip as even¬ 
ing draws on, and the clink of the best china 
is heard in the great kitchen beyond, and 
the odors of fresh biscuit and fragrant tea 
assail the senses. It seems almost a pity all 
this should ho numbered among the things 
that were. However, there was Mrs. Darby 
that evening, hustling about in her best 
black silk, undistui-hed by any premonitions 
of the march of progress; and there were the 
lads and lasses from the country round, un¬ 
versed in the gentility of the nineteenth 
century, who thought the best part of it was 
when the quilt was rolled away, and the 
great kitchen was cleared for a game of 
romps, hide-and-seek or hunt-the-slipper 
not being considered beneath their dignity, 
and the old rafters ringing with the frolic. 

Then some of the boys had discovered that 
the new hired man could play the fiddle, and 
presently, in the midst of a gay group, I 
saw, or rather I felt, that my tall tramp” 
was making one of the party. He certainly 
played well, with singular precision and del¬ 
icacy, and I lingered near with other girls, 
fascinated by the music, though I did not 
speak to him, merely nodding a recognition 
as I passed up stairs for my bonnet. He 
looked hale and neat; his face was already 
losing that wolfish thinness and sharpness. 
It might not please him to be reminded of 
his late beggary. 

A handsome fellow!” said Kate Newton, 
archly eying hini as she tied her hat strings. 
Where did they pick him up ?” 

After this I heard a deal of the new farm 
hand. He si)rang into sudden i^opularity. 
There never was a worker like Denis Owen, 
people said, and the young folks declared 
his violin actually spoke, and admitted him 
into their good-fellowship solely on its rec¬ 
ommendation. 

La, yes!” said Mrs. Medium, benevolent¬ 
ly. “A man’s a right to set in as good a 
place as he can make for himself. I say, 
and for one, as I says to Mehetabel, ^ I’ve no 
objection in the varsal world,’ says I, ^per- 
widin a man’s got the right eddicatiou.’ ’ 

All my neighbors said I was a lonely soul, 
a little odd, a little eccentric. No doubt I 
appeared so. Apart from my life at the mill 


I had very little companionship, and I had a 
habit, the inevitable outgrowth of shyness 
and solitude, of taking lonely walks and 
making friends of inanimate objects, and 
sometimes even with‘people whom I never 
spoke to in my life. A sort of unborn artist 
or vagrant gypsy stiiTed in me unconscious¬ 
ly, and I knew the rare nooks for miles 
around. I knew where the old beech-tree 
stood nj) stark and white against the twi¬ 
light sky—at such an hour blanched trunk 
and skeleton limb would glow as with sud¬ 
den resurrection; I knew the special meadow 
whoso daisy drift whitened as it rounded 
skyward—at such an hour shadows gather¬ 
ed in hollow and hedge, transfigured it with 
strange, uncanny meaning, and the quiet 
meadow sailed out in mist and night-fall, a 
solitary island, rising solo above a vanishiug 
world. 

Sometimes I strolled down after mill-time 
to watch the red-shirted laborers in a field, 
or the sturdy Dutchwomen in their short 
blue-gray skirts and clumsy shoes, working 
late and diligent in the potato patch or the 
long, straight rows of beet beds. These 
things made pictures for me, which I often 
walked a mile or two out of my way to get 
a glimpse of. Occasionally I took a circui¬ 
tous route homo along the mill-stream, cross¬ 
ing by the lower bridge. This took mo past 
a certain outlying and neglected field of the 
great Darby farm. At the further end of 
this field lay a shaded little pool, whose 
clear, stiU waters reflected the gray and 
moss of the old stone fence, the gray and 
moss of the straggling wild willow over¬ 
hanging it, and a rift of the blue sky be¬ 
yond. Denis Owen often passed through 
this bit of waste on his way from the further 
wheat or corn fields. I had seen him some¬ 
times with his rake on his shoulder go whis¬ 
tling by as I sat there unseen. It pleased 
me to see him thri^’lng *, I had a certain se¬ 
cret sense of iiroperty in him. This was my 
tramp whom I had picked up by the road- 
gide—my one special benevolence, tall, full- 
grown, and taking comely shape. 

One day, returning from the mill, I sat 
down in this sheltered niche to rest. Mount¬ 
ing the brier-grown hedge, I took my lunch¬ 
eon from my pocket, having for some reason 
neglected to eat it during the day. Just be¬ 
yond this stony patch of waste land Farmer 
Darby’s corn field caught the sunlight; a 
little later I should see the sun drop linger¬ 
ing and loath behind that low line of far blue 
hills- It "^as a good place to rest one’s self 
in after the clatter of the mill, the chatter 
of the girls, and the weariness of a long day 
in-doors. 

As I sat thus, blissful, quiescent, absorbed 
in the peaceful scene, some one came up with 
a great bucket in either hand to draw wa¬ 
ter for the cattle : it was Denis Owen. He 
nodded to mo as if it were the most natural 
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tiling ill tlie world to see me sitting tliere. 

I tliouglit lie looked hot and tired. 

Why do you work so hard said I. 

“Why do If’ ho repeated. 

“ Ay,’’ said I, calmly munching my seed¬ 
cake, and glancing at the far purple line of 
hills, the mist rising to veil them, the even¬ 
ing splendor coming on—“ and so late ?” I 
added. “I wouldn’t work like a prisoner 
for any man.” Farmer Darby had the repu¬ 
tation of being a hard task-master, a close- 
fisted, just, exacting nature. 

I had been a prisoner in the mill all day 
myself, but I felt like a vagrant princess j ust 
then, sitting at leisure, with the sun shining 
on me, and the glory of twilight illumining 
my idle mood. 

The man stopped abruptly, looking mo 
• straight in the fiice. A fell and dangerous 
light shone in the iris of his strange eye, 
like the sudden showing of a dark lantern ; 
for a moment I felt afi-aid of him. 

“You don’t know what you’re talking 
about, I imagine,” was his solo rejoinder. 

The words and the glance were instan¬ 
taneous, ho stooped to pick up the dripping 
buckets, and without further word or look 
went his way. 

The blood rose to my face; I felt rebuffed 
and humiliated, and stepping do^vn from 
my perch, walked silently homeward. The 
evening glory was gone, the joyous careless¬ 
ness of mood, the gay unwonted frankness. 
I came back into my shadowy imier self 
again, and closed the sky-light. Never more 
would I be so foolish as to waste feeling and 
sympathy on a man like this. He was only 
Farmer Darby’s hand—his hired man; if 
my silly fancy had set him apart as being 
better than his kind, I had learned my mis¬ 
take. No wonder Mrs. Medium called me 
romantic, and said I needed looking after in 
a neighborly way. A mere boor this, after 
all! How different from the courtly at¬ 
tention to which Mr. Lowell had accus¬ 
tomed mo was this reception of my proffer¬ 
ed friendliness! 

At the singing-school that night I could, 
not seem to hearten myself to keep the 
right pitch. My voice fell spiritless, with¬ 
out ring or vim. I heard Denis Owen’s 
clear deep bass; he sat among the young 
men on the other side. They had found 
out that ho had a good voice, and pressed 
him into the service. He would lead them 
all in time, I thought, as I threaded his 
voice from the rest. 

Generally on these evenings I strolled 
home with a knot of lads and lasses, but 
this time it happened I was not in social 
mood; I lot them file off one by one, and 
went my way alone. It is only a short walk 
uj) the road till you reach the bars which 
shut off the lane leading to my cottage. 
Sometimes I climbed over to save trouble. 
This night, however, as I set my foot on the 


lower rail for that purpose, some one stepped 

up quickly behind me and let down the 
bars. Turning quickly, I saw Denis Owen. 

“ I beg your pardon, Miss Esther,” ho 
said, abruptly, “for my rudeness this after¬ 
noon. It was an ill return for your kind¬ 
ness.” 

“ \Yell, yes,” I said, standing still a mo¬ 
ment, “ I think it was.” 

He smiled down upon me. “You are 
honest,” he said. 

A strange sense of* elation arose in my 
heart. I answered gayly, “ Oh, we are all 
honest hero. This is an honest country 
hereabout—we shouldn’t know a rogue if 
wo saw one!” 

“And what would you say if you saw 
one ?” ho asked, carelessly, walking by my 
side up the leafy lane. 

“ Say ? Oh, I hardly know what I should 
ga,y—^you’re jestjng about a serious mJitter, 
ISIr. Owen. I say I shouldn’t know one if I 
saw him, they’re—they’re so different!” 

they ?” he rejoined, with singular 
ironic emphasis. In what particular, for 
instance, might I inquire ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—they’re shut up half 
their lives, for one thing. But come, don’t 
let’s talk of such gloomy things—things 
that wo have nothing to do with.” 

“ Nothing to do with 1” he repeated. “ Do 
you think, then. Miss Esther, that all these 
good i)eopie who breathe this fresh air, live 
on the kindly fruits of the earth, and have 
all God’s bountiful world to grow in, are a 
separate race, and are going to have a mo¬ 
nopoly of the next world as well as this—a 
special seat in heaven—while the poor 
wretch born of all the vileness and scum of 
the earth, ill-housed, ill-fed, must go beggar¬ 
ed forever, thrust out of companionship with 
the good, elected to a curse from the begin¬ 
ning ?” 

My comx)anion was strangely excited; his 
manner startled and awed me. A fathom¬ 
less abyss, a depth of misery and misgiv¬ 
ing, seemed to open out of the old familiar 
things: a wide world of misdoing and mis¬ 
ery, whoso burden I had never lifted a finger 
to lighten. 

“ I have never thought much of these 
things,” I stammered; “ hut—but I believe 
God is better than wo are. He will give 
every one a chance—” 

“ To do better ?” he interrupted, sharply, 
eying mo with a keen, searching glance. 
“ You believe it ?” 

“ Certainly,” I answered, scarce knowing 
what I said: my thoughts seemed drifting 
away from their old-time anchorage; I was 
spinning out dizzily into chaos. How much 
more there was in the world than I had ever 
dreamed of! I seemed to feel the heat of 
the central fires that worked beneath its 
green and smiling crust. 

We walked in silence the rest of the way, 
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and parted at the gate with a brief good¬ 
evening; hut after this there appeared to 
grow up a strange and tacit understandino- 
between Denis Owen and myself; something 
that might have been named friendship, 
but we gave it no name. We seemed to 
drift naturally together, we met at odd, 
accidental times, we read books together 
and I took great delight in rendering my 
little library of use to some one besides mv- 
self. 

And all about us the summer glowed and 
waned, and autumn hung its scarlet banner 
m the woods. Its ruby and topaz glowed 
along the edges of the streams, its purple 
mists hung ethereal over the horizon, its 
fruits dropped golden and bountiful. There 
were chestnuts ripening in the woods now. 
One afternoon a gay knot of girls stopped 
for me at the mill, and we set out merrily 
to gather our winter store of wood luxuries. 
Passing Farmer Darby^s big barn, the girls 
espied Denis Owen busily at work mending 
a harness. They clamored gayly for him to 
come along and help shake the chestnuts. 
Smiling, and not ill pleased, he joined the 
laughing troop, and away we went over 
bush and brier toward the woods. An old 
bramble-grown rail fence lay in our way; 
the girls clambered lightly over, and I was 
following with Owen, a little below, when I 
almost stumbled over a man lying close to 
the liedge, apparently asleep. He got up, as 
if roused by our voices, and stood still, 
gazing at us. As we j^assed ho stepped up 
and laid his hand familiarly on my com¬ 
panion's shoulder. 

Don^t know an old chum when you see 
hhn, hey T he said. 

Denis started, looked at me, and muttered 
something I did not hear. As I hastened 
on, a little m advance, I saw him stop and 
put out his hand. I thought he gave the 
man some money. 

Ho caught up to mo x)resently, looking 
flushed and hot. 

The girls stood grouped at the entrance of 
the wood looking back for us—Kate New¬ 
ton, in her scarlet jacket, shading her eyes 
coquettishly with her baud. Patience Kin- 
derly in her Shaker bonnet, and little Bessy 
Darby. 

“ How we did run said Kate: that man 
scared us all so ! Wonder who ho was 
“ Some old Mend of Mr. Owen s, I dare 
say,” said little Bessy, mischievously. 

A low-looking fellow like that! How 
you talk, Bess,” said Kate, sharply. Come 
on, girls; it fll be night before wo get there.” 

“ Low !” said Denis, taking up her words 
testily. What do you mean by low ?” 

“ Mean ?” returned Kate, looking archly 
back. Oh, if youVe got any metaphysics to 
propound, yoifld better ask Esther. I mean 
simple, downright low. He’s got a convict 
look ; I’ve seen ’em before now —one of ’em. 


at least, that they caught prowling round 
P^ii’ts, and rode him back to jail.” 

'' Then you know the convict look ?” said 
Denis, quietly. . 

I flatter myself I do,” said Kate, stoop¬ 
ing down under the chestnut-trees. ‘‘ There 
Mr. Denis, don’t be so horribly captious! 
Am t I low enough to suit you now ? Come, 
shake the tree for your humble servant.” 

As wo returned homeward-, laden with the 
spoils of the wood, we met the same slouch- 
iiig figure shambling furtively along the 
road. The girls shied off on one side, as if 
by instinct, leaving a clean space between 
themselves and him—a low-browed, loath¬ 
some wretch, a sort of human rat, whose 
Vicinage was contamination. But as they 
passed, looking shyly and half-fearfully over 
their shoulders, they saw him nod familiarly 
to Denis Owen. 

I saw it too, with a sickness of heart a 
foreboding sense of trouble. ^ 

Suspicion does not descend at once from 
any visible quarter of the horizon, so that 
one can say, Lo, there the storm broke!” 
It is rather a sort of distemper infecting the 
air no one knows whence. Such was the case 
111 regard to Denis Owen : a gradual change, 
a lowering of temperature in his social at¬ 
mosphere, took place after this. Even the 
losiest and kindliest of his young friends 
chilled toward him. It began to bo whis¬ 
pered about that Denis had questionable as¬ 
sociations. Kate Newton no longer shook 
her curls at him, and the rest of the girls 
Ibund others to chat and walk with. A 
while since the most popular young man for 
miles around, a nameless shadow had fallen 
upon him; ho stood apart, not openly re¬ 
buked, but silently dispensed witJi. Mrs. 
Medium plumed herself on having once de¬ 
clared ^^sho did not like his looks,” and was 
very busy carrying scraps and hints and 
shoulder-shrugs from one end of the village 
to the other. ® 

One night I waited in vain for his coming 
to walk with me to singing-school; it had 
become a sort of tacit understanding that 
he should come for mo. But I waited long 
past the time, and finally put on my shaAvl 
and set out alone. At the turn of the road 
I met Denis, walking in an oi^posite direction. 
Ho looked away as if not wishing to see me, 
but I called out, gayly, ^^Good-evening!” 

I never beheld a graver, sadder flice than 
that he turned upon me. It looked ashen 
and desolate, like a hearth-stone when the 
hre is out. 

He came straight up to me. I was run¬ 
ning away, you see,” ho said, abruptly, '^but 
it seems I can’t do it. Miss Esther, of course 
you are aware it will not do to associate 
with such a man as I am now.” 

“And why not?” I asked, quickly. “I 
should like to know who is to prevent my 
choosing my own associates.” 
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‘‘ Society/^ 'svas tlie cool reply j aucl so- 1 
ciety is right. Surely, Esther, you must 
have heard the talk, the whispers, the in- 
uuendoes. Oh, they are all right, these 
good i)eople, aud Kate Newton was right 
when she hiuted that I was a —” 

“ A what V’ I queried, impatiently. 

“ A CON^^ICT.^^ The words were spoken 
hardily, as though the speaker defied his own 
emotion. Doubtless you remember that day 
under the chestnuts, when even you drew 
up your dainty raiment from contact with 
that ‘ low wretch^ who claimed my acquaint¬ 
ance. Ah! there is no escaping these old 
X)rison comrades —they are no fair-weather 
friends—and Jim Thurlow, my old cell-mate, 
sticks by me yet, you see.” 

I stood as one stunned while these words, 
uttered with a certain ironic bitterness, a 
steely steadiness of voice, fell on my ear. 
Surely this was a mad, wild dream, from 
which I should, presently awake. I stood 
there silently, bracing my trembling limbs 
against a way-side willow. No words were 
given me in that hour either of hoj)e or 
courage. 

I can not live this down,” said Denis, as 
if speaking to himself j “ I should never have 
tried. I have been under holts and bars too 
long. I think convict shows all over me. 
I feel the stripes of those horrible prison 
garments through this decent suit that I 
have earned. I feel the close tamting breath 
of the i^rison in this free autumn air. And 
so, seeing this good and kindly neighbor¬ 
hood has sifted me out, I shall bo glad, very 
glad, to get away.” 

^^Away!” I repeated. Before mo the 
summer twilight swam dizzily; the trees, 
the sky, the autumn tints, spun round in 
one strange, blinding whirl. 

^^Not immediately. This decent, law- 
abiding village will have to support my 
presence a week or two longer. Tliey may 
jeer me, and for aught I know set their dogs 
on me before that time, but I can not leave 
good Mr. Darby in the lurch. When the 
fall work is done, however, I shall be done 
too with this part of the world forever.” 

“ O God!” I cried. It can not, can not 
be true! Surely this is a bitter jest of yours. 
Denis, I always thought you were a—a—” 

Gentleman ?” ho queried, with a bitter 
laugh. Well, I had that ambition once. 
But in order to bo a gentleman one must 
have money. I tried it once. I coveted 
boyishly a little decency, a little chance at 
school, a little chance at dress, and for that 
attempt at gentility I received eight years 
in prison—a felon, a counterfeiter, the very 
lowest of the low.” 

I drew back from him involuntarily. 

I thought as much,” said Denis, coolly. 

You will not come near me now. You are 
too x^roud, too good, to toueh me with the 
hem of your garment. And yet—excuse me— 


you remind mo of my mother. It is a good 
thing for a lad to be proud of his mother, is 
it not ? And I am xdeased to assure you that 
mine held a kind of supremacy over her low 
companions, maintaining an uncanny beauty 
aud a beggarly sort of independence to the 
last. Poor ‘ Wild Madge she had lady-like 
instincts. It was she that taught me to 
Xfiay and sing. And that reminds mo you 
will bo late to singing-school.” 

I am not going to-night,” was all I said, 
and turned away faintly and wearily. At 
that moment I caught sight of Mr. Lowell’s 
broad white hat, as he came slowly up the 
road. Never had he seemed to me so strong 
aud quiet a refuge from myself and my 
woo. 

‘‘ Thee is unwise to be standing hero in 
the night air, Esther. Como, I will walk 
homo with thee.” Ho took my hand under 
his arm with a gentle authority, nodded 
Xdeasautly to Denis, and we left him stand¬ 
ing there under the trees. 

Perhaps it was standing in the night air 
gave mo the icy chill which I took home 
with mo that night. For two weeks after 
this I never left my bed. The world went 
its way, the sun shone, the late birds chirped 
in the autumn branches, but I lay like one 
whoso life was utterly silent, exhausted^ 
wasted, never to take uii the old interesta 
aud the old emxfioyments again. 

Mr. Lowell was very kind to mo—so kind 
that I grew to listen for his footstep, and 
wept weakly over his books and flowers 
many a time. I wished I might be ill for¬ 
ever, nor called upon to face the actual life 
any more. Beyond these quiet hills I knew 
the great human struggle was going on, the 
wrestle between right and wrong. Crime, 
misery, temptation—all these did battle for 
souls. I wanted to keep away from it all. 
I did not want to deal with the world’s 
great problem. I craved quiescence, shrink¬ 
ing back from the spectre that with a face 
like Denis Owen’s beckoned me. It seemed 
so x>leasaut to ho cared for as Mr. Lowell 
cared for me! He shut the curtains over 
alien thoughts, and talked to mo of pleasant 
things. He loved books and x^ictures, a 
quiet, sunny life. The world was wrong, 
perhax)S—a little out of tune—but its jarring 
should not untune his life. What there was 
good in it ho would enjoy;‘what there was 
evil ho would discard from him. His was 
one of those grave and x^lacid natures whose 
gray hairs are a crown of glory to them, and 
who seem only with them to have attained 
the full ripeness and sweetness of their lives. 
I clung to him, his kindness, his love. I 
would not think of Denis; I set the thought 
of him away; he seemed to have gone down 
in some shq)wreck long ago, from which I 
only had escaped. 

We shall soon have thee back again all 
right, Esther,” said Mr. Lowell one day, as 
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I sat bolstered up in tlie great arm-chair. 
^^The gii'ls are running Avild Avithout thee.’^ 
Will there he Avork for mo A\"hen I get 
Avell 'r I asked. 

There is alAvays Avork for such as thou 
art, sister,” he answered, kindly; hut I have 
long had it in my mind to offer thee a better 
vocation than that at the mill. When thee 
is quite well we will talk of it.” 

He stroked my hair from my hot forehead 
with a cool and friendly hand. It Avas good 
to feel that tender, cherishing touch. 

At that moment !Mi’s. Medium entered, on 
her afternoon visitation—a self-elected mis¬ 
sion of shaking mo up for the night, and 
setting old Betsey wild with ^^her ways.” 
She ahvays scared Mr. Lowell off Avith her 
gossip. 

^‘Yoifro looking worse than ever,” she 
said, consolingly. Just what I says to Me- 
hetahel, and so I says to all on ’em: ^ That 
gM ’ill never get weU,’ says I, ‘ if you don’t 
let her ho cpiiet, running there the whole 
blessed time!’ And who should I meet on 
my way hut Farmer Darby’s hired man. I 
says to him, ‘ She can’t see nobody,’ says I, 

^ for I feel like a mother to her,’ says I. With 
that he handed me that there lot o’ rubbish 
out o’ the woods. Laws, you can pick ’em 
uiA any where! Don’t touch ’em, child; 
they’re damp as a sheet, and ’ill give you 
your death o’ cold.” 

She held in her hand a Avdld bouquet of 
red autumn leaA^es, fragile, airy, full of Avood 
odors. But I did not want to touch them; 
and I saw her put them out of my reach on 
the high mantel-shelf Avithout remonstrance. 

But I got well in spite of Mrs. Medlmn’s 
predictions. The fever burned itself out, 
the weakness passed; and I found myself 
once more taking ux) the old busy life and 
the usual work at the mill. 

The first day or two I staid later than 
my wont, to keep Mr. Lowell company. Ho 
was looking over his books; and though I 
could not helj) him much with his task, and 
ho remonstrated a little at keeping mo so 
late, yet I could see that it gave him pleas¬ 
ure. As for me, I was weary of being shut 
uj) in the house, and I liked the old familiar 
place; so I sat, posted at a high desk, watch¬ 
ing the long shadows lurking in the corners, 
the candle-gleam on my ffiend’s silver hair 
as he sat bending over his ledger. 

And as I sat thus, listening in a reverie to 
the murmur of the mill-stream, I was star¬ 
tled by a sudden crash. The great barred 
window near my desk fell shivering to the 
ground, and two men, leaping through the 
oxoening, sprang upon Mr. LoavcU. The can¬ 
dle glared and fell; wo Avero in utter dark¬ 
ness. 

I com];)rehended it all in a moment. Mr. 
Lowell had that day received a large sum of 
money. It was in the secret drawer of his 
desk. I had seen him put it there. He had 


been watched; he would be robbed, perhaps 
murdered. I heard a fearful scuffle; I heard 
my own voice ringing out in the dark with a 
AAuld cry for help; and again at the window, 
stalwart and broad against the outer dark¬ 
ness, I saw another figure clamber in. I 
knew the outline well. It was that of Denis 
Owen. Groping toward the door blindly, as 
one in a nightmare, I heard the sound of 
feet tramping without; I caught the sound 
of voices. The great bolts were shaken ve¬ 
hemently. ^at is I, Farmer Darby,” said a • 
familiar A^oice; and, trembling, I withdrew 
the bolts. A group of sturdy figures entered 
with gleaming lanterns. 

“ Bully for you, Denis, my boy,” said the 
farmer; “ I knew you’d lix ’em!” 

But Denis made no answer. The lantern 
rays streamed in on his face—a set, resolute 
face, Avith clinclied teeth. There Avas blood 
upon it, blood likewise on the braAvny hands, 
in which he held, as with a tiger’s grip, one 
of the stealthy villains who had attacked 
us. In the shadow, dark, sinister, watchful 
to escape, hovered another countenance I 
remembered well; it Avas the low, cowardly 
face of Jim Thurlow. I saw Mr. Lowell 
struggle to his feet, his gray hairs dabbled in 
blood. I heard Jim ThurloAv say betAveen 
his shut teeth, CoAvard! to go back on his 
friends! Wish I’d shot him dead!” And 
then I heard no more, for, Avorn with recent 
illness, and overcome with the joy of rescue, 

I fainted away. 

When I next opened my eyes I was sitting 
in a great arm-chair in the sanded kitchen. 
The sunshine was streaming in, and Betsey 
was bustling about her household avoca¬ 
tions. It Avas early morning. Presently 
Mrs. Medium entered, accompanied for once 
by her daughter Melietabel. A day with¬ 
out news Avas to worthy Mrs. Medium, as 
she often declared, like x>ie-crust Avithout 
shortening. 

It do beat all,” she cried, seating herself 
overflowiugly in a rocker, how things do 
turn out, to bo sure. What a piece of 
news!’ 

News!” I repeated, faintly. 

Poor child!” said the good A\mman, piti¬ 
fully; ^^and you there in the thick of it too. 
It’s only a wonder that Denis didn’t kill the 
whole on you while he was about it. But I 
always said so! Ht looks like temptin’ Provi¬ 
dence,’ says I, Ho be trustin’ folks one knows 
nothing about.’ You rec’lect them was my 
very words, Av^eren’t they, Melietabel?” 

Mehetabel, a tall, skeleton figure in a 
scant gray gown, and a pair of habitually 
elevated eyebrows, nodded quietly, and took 
out her knitting. She was used to her 
mother’s marvels. 

Mrs. Medium’s volubility was interrupted 
by the entrance of Farmer Darby,Avho nodded 
a cheerful good-morning as he took his x>ipe 
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from liis mouth. My folks were so auxious 
about Esther hero that I e’en come over my¬ 
self to look after her, seeing the old woman’s 
so taken up tending to Owen. But I needn’t 
have been in a hurry, seeing you’re so bright 
and early, widow.” 

The widow straightened herself up. Ot 
course,” she said, I feel like a mother to 
the poor child, that has no one to Look after 
her; and when I see things goin’ wrong I’m 
of that natur’ I want to have a hand in 
settin’ ’em straight.” 

Just so,” said the farmer; ^‘but whats 
wrong now, neighbor ? The girl’s coming 
to all right, beant she ?” 

‘‘ What’s wrougf’ repeated Mrs. Medium, 
irately. I wonder some folks have the 
face to ask such questions after bringing 
their tramps and convicts, and Lord knows 
what, to prey upon society, and poor women 
with daughters of their own to look after, 
and to put honest people in dread of their 
lives.” 

The farmer knocked the ashes from his 
pipe, and laiigh^^d, a slightly significant 
laugh, as he leaned his elbow on the mantel¬ 
shelf. Why, neighbor,” ho said, I guess 
you’ve got things slightly mixed, ain’t you? 
if it hadn’t been for Denis Owen that there 
gal might ’a been ready for laying out now, 
and Squire Lowell would have been robbed 
and murdered sure. Denis has been watch¬ 
ing these two fellows all along; he reckoned 
they meant mischief. But squire’s safe, and 
the gal’s safe, and Denis is laid up with a 
shot wound for resking his life. He’s a 
regular trum}!, is Denis, and I’m proud of the 
day I brought him hero.” 

Brought him here!” rexieated the wid¬ 
ow. “ To think of a man, a church-menl- 
ber, introducing—” 

‘‘I never introduced him,” rejilied the 
farmer, sharply. You wouldn’t none on ye 
let him alone, with your fiddling and sing¬ 
ing and merry-making, and now you may 
take the consequences. I’m not going to 
part with Owen, if he lives; there’s money 
in him,” said Farmer Darby. So !” 

‘^Come, Mehetabel,” said Mrs. Medium. 
I don’t see as we’re wanted here.” 

• Tbe farmer relented. “ Come, come, old 
woman, don’t go off in a huff! I’ll tell you 
all about it. You know wo were dreadful 
short-handed this year, and wages was awful 
high. And one day I spied a piece in the 
paper about a prison association for helping 
out lads that wanted to quit their old ways, 
and have a chance for their lives Tvithout 
any one’s being the wiser. And I just up 
and wrote for ’em to send mo one o’ them 
chajis. I’ve missed doing any great good in 
the world, maybe, but I hit it that time, 
certain; and my oxiinion is, if there’s any 
more as good as Denis in stone walls they’d 
better empty ’em out and put some others 
in. And my old woman agrees with me.” 


I rose from my seat while the two were 
..dking. I took down my straw hat from 
the wall and gathered my shawl about me. 

^<Mr. Darby,” said I, will go over with 
you. I want to see Denis.” 

Mrs. Medium remonstrated, but my time 
of weakness was past; I felt suddenly strong 
and well. 

And so I found him lying faint and white 
in Mrs. Darby’s shaded and sacred spare 
room,” and tended like a prince by Mrs. Dar¬ 
by’s motherly hands—my Mend, my savior, 
my poor tramp! And thereafter I took my 
turn in watching and caring for him. 

“ We’ll have him round again before long, 
all right,” said the farmer, cheerily; for 
my old woman’s doctoring would raise the 
dead a’most.” 

It was late in November, however, before 
he ^^came round” again. But one sunny 
day in Indian summer, wrapped up like a 
piece of precious merchandise by his good 
old nurse, who stood in the doorway looking 
after him, Denis walked feebly at my side 
out into the sunshine. 

We went up the broad slope of the hill 
road, which still on cither side was bordered 
with green, and beyond which wo could see 
the woods, leafless now, but hung with a 
faint mist of amethyst, and touched with 
the tender wistful sky that makes this sea¬ 
son of the year pathetic. Leaf, flower, and 
autumn jirido had vanished: it was the 
time of reminiscence; and walking thus by 
my side, Denis began to tell me something 
of his former life: how his boyhood had 
been familiar with the direst x)overty, with 
vice and misery in every form. Subject to 
the changeful moods of his mother, her im¬ 
periousness at times, her wild weeping fits 
of tenderness, he had clung to her in her 
sad career till it ended in death. Hers had 
been but a variation of the old, sad story— 
carefully nurtured, delicately guarded, she 
had fled from homo and wealth to share the 
fortunes of her betrayer. After his mother’s 
death the lad, left to himself among his vile 
associates, went from bad to worse, was 
made a tool of by those older than himself, 
and finally fell in with a gang of counter¬ 
feiters, who, finding him quick and ready, 
made use of him for their purposes. Grad¬ 
ually, he scarce knew how, he became ut¬ 
terly weary of the life ho was living; he 
longed for better things; he coveted to be 
educated, to bo decently dressed, to bo as 
other boys were; and at length resolved to 
choose the only way of escape that seemed 
op«n to him. One day he disappeared from 
his old haunts with a number of the coun¬ 
terfeit bills in his possession. Overcager, 
sanguine, ho made his way to a distant 
town, was suspected—betrayed probably by 
his old associates—and was finally arrested 
and sentenced. He went into x>rison a mere 
lad; ho came out a man, resolute, strong, 
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and sad, -wliom no temptation could lure to 
that old Life again. 

thought it best to tell you all this, 
Esther,^’he said; ^^aud perhaps then you 
'will not think so hardly of me when I am 
away.’^ 

“ But we shaU not let you go, you know, 
Denis. Mrs. Darby 'syill not hear of it.” 

But I must P’ he said, sharplj^ 

Poor fellow, he was an invalid yet; I would 
not cross him. So I said, kindly, Where 
would you go, Denis ?” 

I do not know yet. Somewhere in the 
world I shall find room to live a better life.” 

Somewhere! the word seemed to echo over 
wood and hill like a lingering farewell. I 
looked at this man, Avhose fate seemed in 
some inevitable way interwoven with mine. 
Should I let him go from me forever—see 
him depart into the wide world, with the 
odds against him, and betake myself to ease 
and comfort ? 

Denis,” said I, ^^stay hero; let me help 
you—^let us bo friends as of old.” 

“ Woman!” he cried, turning sharply upon 
me, <Glo you think that I have no soul? 
that I have been buried in jail till every 
thing that makes manhood in other men 
is dead ? Help me, forsooth! Shall I stand 
quietly by without feeling, without heart, 
while others live their warm, happy lives 
beside me ? I tell you I am going away!” 

^^Poor Denis!” I said, soothingly. ^^You 
are feverish and weary. Sit down a little 
here on this mossy bank—” 

No,” he answered, I will never sit by 
your side again. I am not fit to be near 
such as you. Go your way to the wealth 
and peace that await you. Be Mr. Lowell’s 
bride—you were made for joy and wealth 
and luxury. But you shall not patronize 
me, for, proud as you are, virtuous as you 
are, I tell you that I love you! Does it 
make your blood tingle with mortification 
to be loved by a convict ? It is done, and I 
can not undo it.” 

There came upon mo then, even while ho 
spoke the harshly i^assionato words, a strange 
inspiration. An angel seemed to float down 
through the evening and touch my heart. 
Subdued and sad, I turned my face away and 
wept. 

Standing apart fi:om me, as touched with 
a sorrow he could not soothe, Denis at last 
said, 'wistfully, What is it, Esther ?” 

It is this, my Blend,” I answered: I, 
too, can not undo it. I have tried. You 
stand to me for a life of hardship, Denis, a 
life of trial and struggle, and I have shame¬ 
fully coveted ease and peace. But it is over. 

^ Where thou goest I will go, and where thou 
diest I will die;’ for better than all else that 
I have loved, better than all sweetness and 
beauty, I love you, Denis!” 

Esther,” said Mr. Lowell, quietly, a few 


days after, thy friend Denis Owen has been 
speaking to me of thee. It is as I feared ; 
yet I do not blame thee, Esther. Thy com¬ 
panionship has been very sweet to me, and I 
will not deny that I had thought it excellent 
to have thee with me to the journey’s end, 
if thee had so elected. But thou hast chosen 
a higher path, sister, and if the hand of the 
Lord hath shown itself clearly to thee in this 
thing, let it be as thou sayest.” 

And it was so. 

^'Well, I declare!” said Mrs. Medium, 
wonders will never cease. To be sure, I 
always said he had the makin’ of a gentle¬ 
man in him, that Denis Owen; but to think 
of Mr. Lowell’s making him boss o’ the miU, 
and of his gefctin’ our Esther! Well, well, 
we must forgive and forget, as the Good Book 
says; for wasn’t that there Judas, the very 
worst o’ the whole on ’em, forgiven and for¬ 
gotten ?” 


CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS. 

THOUGHTFUL and observing stranger 
W'ho might visit oim country wdth the 
design of studying our civil organization, 
and the theory and operation of our laws, 
would notice that there arc two distinct 
systems of government in force, each found¬ 
ed upon a definite and well-known basis, 
styled a Constitution. For the national gov¬ 
ernment, ho would find that this instrument 
is made up of certain distinct grants of 2)ow- 
ers, and guarantees of public and private 
rights, agreed upon at first by all of the orig¬ 
inal States, and accejited unconditionally by 
the other States since admitted into the Un¬ 
ion. As imperfections have been found they 
have been remedied by amendments, from 
time to time, in the manner therein pro¬ 
vided, with the consent of at least three- 
fourths of the States for the time being, and 
with the same binding effect as if originally 
embodied in the Constitution. This funda¬ 
mental law exjiressly declares that the pow¬ 
ers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor iirohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States resiiective- 
ly, or to the people, and that the enumera¬ 
tion therein of certain rights shall not bo 
construed to deny or disiiarage others re¬ 
tained by the people. 

In each of the several States he would 
find a Constitution, iirepared in the first in¬ 
stance by delegates in convention, and in 
many cases afterward amended by the Leg¬ 
islatures, with the sanction of a jioimlar 
vote. These delegates were in every in¬ 
stance elected by the iieople for the exiiress 
purpose of preparing or revising their Con¬ 
stitution, wherein they commonly enjoyed 
unlimited powders; but they could enact no 
laws, create no corporations, and grant no 
monopolies; nor could they i)rovide for 
themselves or their friends any official sta- 
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tions or desirable privileges that might not 
be secured by any citizen. More than this, 
they were well advised, both before their 
election and during their deliberations, as 
to what the peo^de whom they represented 
desired and expected from their labors, and 
knew that the result must go before their 
constituents for final approval, and that 
their own reputation and future standing 
depended in a great degree upon a satisfac¬ 
tory discharge of these duties. 

In comparing the provisions of the nation¬ 
al Constitution with those of the States, it 
will be noticed that the former, besides em¬ 
bracing the details essential to the opera¬ 
tion of a legislative, an executive, and a ju¬ 
dicial department, with the i^owers and du¬ 
ties peculiar to each, contains also certain 
limitations upon the i^owers of the States, 
and a guarantee of certain public and pri¬ 
vate rights. In so far as any of these pro¬ 
visions, or those of any law clearly passed 
under their authority, may chance to come 
in conflict with those of a State Constitu¬ 
tion, the former, being of i^aramount author¬ 
ity, are regarded as the law of the land, and 
the latter as inoperative and void. The lim¬ 
itations of the Federal Constitution upon 
the States are to bo carefully considered 
in the revision of State Constitutions, and re¬ 
garded as forbidden ground. 

These fundamental laws of the nation and 
of the States are beyond legislative control, 
except in the qualified right of amendment; 
and whenever a case arises in which a judi¬ 
cial decision dej)ends upon an alleged incon¬ 
sistency between a law and the Constitu¬ 
tion, it is the plain duty of the Supremo or 
other higher court to compare the former 
with the latter, and if it can not be recon¬ 
ciled upon a fair construction, it will be de¬ 
clared, so far as in conflict with the Constitu¬ 
tion, to be null and void. It is further es¬ 
tablished that the construction given by 
State courts to State laws will, as a general 
rule, bo accepted by the‘Federal courts, and 
that the higher tribimals of both may inquire 
into the validity of laws passed upon subjects 
forbidden by the Constitution of the United 
States, and if found to embrace provisions 
not allowed, they will declare them void. 

In this respect our legislation differs from 
that of most other countries. An act of the 
British Parliament, for example, can not bo 
questioned by the courts, except to ascertain 
its meaning; nor can it bo annulled or sus¬ 
pended by them under any pretext. It is 
the province of their courts to interpret the 
laws as they find them, without seeking the 
grounds upon which they were enacted, or 
the i)ropriety of the provisions which they 
may contain. 

The Const^ution of a State may embrace 
any x>rovision not forbidden by the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States, or included 
among the powers already yielded to the 


general government, which a convention 
might choose to prepare and the people to 
adopt. This qualification would naturally 
secure such personal rights as might bo con¬ 
sidered possibly in danger from an arbitrary 
exercise of power, and would throw around 
the several departments of the State govern¬ 
ment such limitations as the people might 
deem necessary to protect themselves against 
oppression, their property from waste, and 
their local interests from danger, through 
the fault or misconduct of those who might 
temporarily gain jdaces of i)ower and trust. 

Such evils could not long continue under 
our form of government, where the lease of 
power is short, and the accountability to 
those who gave it certain ; but irreparable 
injury might be done wdthin a short sx>aco 
of time, under the irretext of laws, Avere 
there not limitations beyond which they 
could not operate, and certain definite re¬ 
strictions uxron the several departments, to 
prevent the possibility of trespass uiron 
rights not granted to them or distinctly con¬ 
firmed to other branches of the government. 

We will limit ourselves in this article to 
a consideration of the State legislative de- 
jiartment, and will notice the limitations 
that have been jrlaced iqDon its organization 
and action by the Constitutions of the sev¬ 
eral States, the tendencies shown in the va¬ 
rious amendments that have been made to 
the said Constitutions, and some of the re¬ 
forms that ax>x)ear to be deshable in future 
revisions of the same. 

The theory of equal representation in the 
State Legislatures is every where accepted, 
although in some of the Eastern States their 
representation by towns prevents its fiiii’ 
operation. In twenty-five States a census 
is taken for the purpose of equalization, the 
interval being six years in one, seven in one, 
eight in one, and ten in twenty-two. In 
twelve States they also use the Federal cen¬ 
sus, taken at intervals of ten years, and thus 
obtain an equalization . every five years, 
based alternately upon their own and the 
national census. No change can usually be 
made except at the session next following 
the completion of a census return. 

The basis of representation in Congi'ess 
and in eighteen States is the total popula¬ 
tion, in four States the qualified voters, in 
three the white population, in one the w'hite 
males over twenty-one years, in one theper- 
inhabitants, in one the taxable inhab¬ 
itants, and in one the taxable polls and 
amount of taxes. In two States they ex¬ 
clude from representation the Indians not 
taxed, in two Indians not taxed and soldiers 
in the United States army, in two aliens and 
Indians not taxed, in one aliens and i)ersons 
of color not taxed, and in one aliens and In¬ 
dians not civilized. 

In the Constitution of Illinois, adoi)ted in 
1870, wo find the principle of muionty rejjre- 
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sentation fully introduced in elections to the 
Lower House. From each district three 
members are chosen, and each voter may 
place three names on his ballot, which may 
be alike, and for one candidate only, if he 
l^leases. This plan secures at least a par¬ 
tial representation, wherever a party is able, 
by nominating but one man, to concentrate 
their strength upon him in numbers suffi¬ 
cient to give him an election. 

A modified form of this X)rinciplo was tem¬ 
porarily applied in the first election of jus¬ 
tices in the jDresent Court of Appeals in the 
State of New York, in which there were six 
of these officers to be elected, while only/oar 
could be voted for by any elector. The ben¬ 
efits resulting from a fair representation of 
l^arties in a State government are manifest, 
as by their mutual vigilance they tend to 
exclude partisan action in the discharge of 
official duties which heavy majorities might 
favor or demand. An administration or a 
Legislature elected by a nearly even vote 
would naturally seek to deserve continuance 
by satisfying the expectations of the whole 
X)eox)le, and the minority princij)le above 
noticed, and which has also been frequent¬ 
ly applied in municiiial appointments and lo¬ 
cal elections, wo regard as eminently worthy 
of favor. In fact, a nearly equal division 
of certain offices between political parties, 
whatever may bo their comparative num¬ 
bers, has been found, in the inspection of 
elections and certain branches of adminis¬ 
trative service, as the best guarantee against 
fraud, and as the only means of satisfying 
the people that their rights were fairly and 
fully maintained. 

A pleasant illustration of this theory of 
non-partisan action was presented in the 
election of delegates to the convention that 
prepared the present Constitution of the 
State of Now Jersey in 1844, in which, by 
an arrangement recommended by members 
of the Legislature in conouiTence with influ¬ 
ential persons throughout the State, the 
delegates from all of the districts but one 
were elected from each of the political par¬ 
ties of the day in equal numbers. The good 
sense and justice of this proceeding can not 
bo too highly commended, and in no other 
way could the results of their labors have 
been so effectually placed beyond suspicion 
of partisan bias,, or made more worthy of 
the public confidence. The Commission re¬ 
cently appointed for preparing amendments 
to be recommended for adoption in the Con¬ 
stitution of New York is designedly made 
neutral as to politics by being constituted 
of members selected from each of the leading 
parties of the day; and it is quite probable 
that no allusions will be made to the pecul¬ 
iar views of either in their discussions. 

The tendency of reform in the arrange¬ 
ment of representative districts has been 
toward election by single districts. The 


first elections to Congress in New York and 
some other States were made upon general 
ticket, in the manner now practiced in the 
choice of Presidential electors. If these 
representatives be regarded as intrusted 
with the interests of the State as a whole, 
this may have been proper, and their selec¬ 
tion might have been made without . refer¬ 
ence to their locality, upon the grounds of 
their intelligence, ability, and fitness for the 
place and duties assigned them. But a bet¬ 
ter view of the requirements soon led to an 
even distribution of the representation on 
the plan now every where adopted. The 
four great Senatorial districts of New York, 
under the Constitution of 1777, were subdi¬ 
vided into eight in 1821, and into thirty-two 
in 1846. There was a strong tendency in 
1821 toward the ado^^tion of single districts, 
and the committee in charge of this subject 
first reported in fiivor of seventeen. The 
sui)posed difficulty of obtaining an equal 
distribution of the population without di¬ 
viding counties alone iirevented the conven¬ 
tion from adoi>ting the smallest possible di¬ 
vision as since established. 

The subdivision adopted in the revision 
of the Constitution of Vii-ginia in 1829-30 
into the Trans-Alleghany, Valley, Middle, 
and Tide-water districts proved a fertile 
source of discontent for many years, and the 
very unequal vote which these great divis¬ 
ions returned upon the question of its rat¬ 
ification strongly indicates some undue ad¬ 
vantages which the proposed Constitution 
promised to some and denied to others,* and 
the result afforded conclusive arguments in 
favor of single districts. The election of 
members to the Lower House by general 
ticket for counties and cities, formerly so 
common, has become almost unknown. 

Among the first models of onr Constitu¬ 
tions wo find some experiments in State 
government that soon failed to satisfy the 
requirements, and were abandoned. For 
examide, in Georgia, Pennsylvania., and Ver¬ 
mont the Legislature was at first composed 
of a single House, as was also the Continental 
Congress under the Articles of Confedera¬ 
tion. The salutary check upon hasty and 
imprudent legislation afforded by two dis¬ 
tinct branches was, however, early recog¬ 
nized, and is now, without exception, an 
essential feature in the organization of State 
and Territorial Legislatures, and in the 
common councils of the great cities. These 
two branches of the Legislature, distinct 
and independent in their organization, rules, 
and proceedings, and in power over their 
own members, are sensitive to the slightest 


* The vote by great divisions upon the question of 
adoption was as follows: 

Trans-Alleghany District. 2,123 for, and 11,289 against. 

Valley District. 3,842 “ “ 2,09* “ 

Middle District.12,417 “ “ 1,086 “ 

Tide-water District. 7,673 “ “ 1,091 “ 
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iDfiingement upon tlieir dignity and rights 
as free and independent bodies, and in the 
early period of the older States they were 
very formal in transmitting business from 
one to tbe other. No message could be car¬ 
ried except by committees duly appointed, 
announced, and received 5 and the ceremonies 
of opening the session, receiving the speech 
of the Governors, returning their reply, and 
the like, partook of much of the stately 
grandeur affected by colonial Governois, and 
derived from Parliamentary precedents. Most 
of these forms have given place to a plain 
and direct business-like stylo of proceeding, 
and we can now scarcely realize the grounds 
for the strong expressions of resentment 
which a neglect of some trivial formality on 
the part of one House in its dealings with 
the other occasionally called forth, and which 
were placed upon record in their journals. 

Although independent in most respects, 
neither House can adjourn to another place, 
or for more than a very limited time, without 
the other’s consent, and both must concur 
in the x)assage of laws. 

This collective body is in twenty-one 
States styled a General Assembly,” in thir¬ 
teen a “ Legislature,” in two a General 
Court,” and in one a ^‘Legislative Assembly.” 
It meets biennially in eighteen States, an¬ 
nually in seventeen, and semi-annually in 
two j the sessions being limited to thirty days 
in one, to forty yi two, to forty-five in one, 
to fifty in one, to ninety in two, and to one 
hundred in two of the States. There has 
been a change li’om annual to Vicnnial sessions 
in thirteen of the States, which can be 
regarded in no other light than as an inti¬ 
mation by the i^eople of their belief that 
their Legislatures had done too much. 

The more numerous legislative branch is 
in twenty-eight of the States styled a “ House 
of Representatives,” in five an “ Assembly,” 
in three a “House of-Delegates,” and in one 
a “ General Assembly.” Their numbers are 
generally bmited by the Constitution, and 
average about one hundred. They are elected 
for the national govermnent and twenty-six 
of the States biennially, and for eleven of 
the States annually. In twelve States no 
person can be elected to the Lower House 
under twenty-one years of age, in one State 
under twenty-two, in three States under 
twenty-four, and in Congress under twenty- 
five years. 

The smaller branch, known in every in¬ 
stance as a “ Senate,” varies in number 
from nine to fifty, or from a fourth to a half 
that of the other House. The average 
number is a little over thirty, and the terms 
of Seiiators range from one to six years, five 
States electing for one, eleven for two, two 
for three, eighteen for four, and one for six 
years. In eight of the States where the 
Senators are chosen for two years they are 
all elected at one time, and in three in 


classes, one-half annually. Wherever they 
hold for four years one-half are chosen 
every second year, and in States where they 
hold for three or six years one-third of the 
whole number are chosen annually or bien¬ 
nially. The limit of least ago of Senators in 
Congress and in six States is thirty yeais, in 
two°States twenty-seven years, in fourteen 
States twenty-five years, and in ono State 
twenty-one years. 

In all of the States the sessions of both 
Houses are held with open doors (except in 
special cases), the journals are published, 
and the members are privileged from arrest 
on civil process during attendance, and from 
being questioned-elsewhere for words spoken 

in debate. In fourteen States bills for rais¬ 
ing revenue must originate in the Lower 
House, and in seventeen States any bills 
may originate in either House, and be 
amended in the other. 

In Delaware, North Carolina, Ohio, and 
Rhode Island biUs become laws upon pas¬ 
sage by both Houses. In all the other States 
bills must be approved by the Governor, or 
returned with his objections to the House 
where they originated. They may then be 
reconsidered and passed over the veto—in 
nine States by two-thirds of each House, in 
eight States by two-thirds jn'csent^ in four 
States by two-thirds elected^ in eight States 
by a majority elected, in two States by a ma¬ 
jority present, and in one State by three- 
fifths elected to each House. The return 
must be made within three days in nine of 
the States, within five days in sixteen, 
within six days in one, and within ten days 
in Congress and in seven of the States. 

Impeachments against public officers are 
in every State x)refeiTed by the Lower 
House, and tried by the Senate. AVith this 
exception, neither House exercises any judi¬ 
cial functions properly so called, although 
formerly, in several States, the Senators sat 
in the court of last appeal, with the judges 
of the higher courts. 

Having thus briefly noticed the principal 
limitations upon the organization of State 
Legislatures, we come to consider the re¬ 
sults of their operation, and the indications 
they suggest relative to the i^reservatiou of 
a duo harmony of the system. 

While the number of legislators, and tho 
time allowed for legislation, are fixed, or are 
liable to but slight change, tho increasing 
wealth and population of tho country, and 
the develox)ment of new interests, are every 
year creating new subjects of legisl.ation, 
and are rapidly bringing upon all of the 
States the necessity, already felt by many, 
for some relief from this growing burden of 
business, without tho neglect of any im- 
X:)ortant interest. 

W^e wiU take New York as an example. 

The number of laws passed in tlie ninety- 
five sessions since the formation of the State 
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ill 1777 is 30,440, and the number of printed 
pages which they occupy (exclusive of title- 
pages, indexes, etc.) is 56,516, of which the 
tiist 1512 are large folio, and the remainder 
octavo. 

Grouping these laws into periods of ten 
years, we find the following in numbers: 

From irrs to 178T. 650 laws. 

“ llo?;;:;; ij? *“ . /I 

“ 180S “ 181T. 2,335 “ » 914 

1818 » 182T. 2 831 » “ 4^6 

1828 “183T.3;T05 “ » i;;;; 8 T 4 

“ }q?q II JSI . “ Decrease . 158 

1848 1857 . 4,795 “ Increase... 1248 

“ 1858 “ 1867. 61004 “ ‘‘ . 

Smce 1867 (5 years)... 4,443 “ 

Total..30,440 


If in the coming five years the number is as 
great as for the last, the increase in this dec¬ 
ade will be 2882, or more than twice tliat of 
any former period of ten years.'* 

From this table we observe that, except¬ 
ing the years from 1838 to 1847, which in¬ 
clude a period of great commercial revulsion 
a stoppage of work upon the State canals, a 
suspension of specie payments, and general 
stagnation of business, this increase has been 
continuous, and that the rate has been of 
late altogether beyond that of the popula¬ 
tion or wealth of the State. If we look over 
the titles of these acts, there will be found 
an immense number of laws which simply 
amend or repeal those of recent years, prov¬ 
ing that much of this legislation has been 
hasty or needless. During the last few years 
there have also been a very large number of 
biUs returned by the Governor with his ob¬ 
jections, and in many of these cases his rea¬ 
sons assigned were that ample provision had 
already been made by general laws for the 
attainment of the end proposed by these 
bills. ' 

What we have noticed in the State of 
New York is also true of other States, but in 
very unequal degree. Without counting 
their number, and judging only from the 
growing thickness of each succeeding vol¬ 
ume, the rate of increase of laws in New Jer- 

* Comparing this result with that of the general 
government, we find that the latter at the end of the 
second session of the Forty-second Congress had pass¬ 
ed 5840 public and 5885 private laws, and 1047 public 
and 367 private joint resolutions, making a total of 
13,139 acts and resolutions requiring a consideration 
in both Houses and the approval of the President, or 
passage over his veto. In periods of ten years the 
numbers were as follows: 


sey and Pennsylvania must be fuUy as great 
as that in New York. In short, this im¬ 
provident and unguarded legislation—so de¬ 
fective as to require amendment or repeal the 
next year, and so easily got that almost any 
special favor and privilege may be readily 
obtained thi’ough influences that would not 
always bear the test of inquiry—has become 
one of the gi-eat evils of the day, and must 
m time produce a confusion and uncertainty 
in the laws tending greatly to lessen their 
force, and to multiply the faults which they 
profess to remedy. 

The only limitation besides the veto of the 
Governor that can be placed upon the pas¬ 
sage of laws is through the restrictions that 
may be imposed by a Constitution; and 
where experience has shown that a discre¬ 
tionary power in the hands of the Legisla¬ 
ture is liable to abuse, it should be placed 
beyond their reach, and other means should 
be provided for the attainment of the ends 
required. The limitations upon the duration 
of legislative sessions grew out of an abuse of 
privilege, and was an efibrt toward control¬ 
ling excessive legislation. But we have seen 
these sessions continue a month or more 
beyond the time when the pay of the mem¬ 
bers ceased, and it has been amply shown 
that if the mischief arising from bad laws is 
to be lessened by restricting the time of ses¬ 
sion, this limit must be positive, and not 
left discretionary, or simply qualified by 
stopping the pay of members. 

The veto power implies an obligation upon 
the Governor to obstruct the passage of laws 
which would be unconstitutional or detri¬ 
mental to the public welfare. But, in prac¬ 
tice, so much of this revision is thrown upon 
his hands during the last days of the session 
that he can scarcely consider the titles, 
much less detect the objectionable provisions 
that may lie concealed in the body of the 
bills that are laid before him. Since the ses¬ 
sions of the New York Legislature have been 
nominally limited to one hundred days, about 
ten per cent, only of the laws of each session 
have been perfected during the first seventy, 
and in some years fully three-fourths of the 
whole number passed during the session 
were signed during the last ten days, or 
after adjournment. 

We would at this point stop to notice a 
practice which has come to prevail in the 
3tate of New York, in the signing of biUs 


Congresses. 

Laws. 

.loint Resolutions. 

Years. 

Public. 

Private. 

Total. 

Public. 

[ rVivate. 

Total. 

1st to 5th. 

448 

84 

532 

29 

2 

31 

1789-1799 

6tli “ 10th. 

426 

89 

515 

14 


14 

1799-1809 

nth “ 15th. 

711 

383 

1,094 

57 

4 

61 

1809-1819 

16th “ 20th. 

653 

606 

1,259 

32 

1 

33 

1819-1829 • 

2l8t “ 25th. 

715 

1440 

2,155 

58 

10 

68 

1829-1839 

26th “ 30th. 

681 

1001 

1,582 

116 

47 

163 

1839-1849 

31st “ 35th. 

640 

876 

1,616 

126 . 

64 

190 

1849-1859 

36th “ 40th. 

nil 

852 

1,963 

412 

156 

568 

1859-1669 

41st and two sessions of 42d 

555 

5M 

1,109 

203 

83 

286 

1869-1872 

Total. 

6840 

6885 

1 11,725 

1047 

367 

1414 
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after the end of the session. The Constitu¬ 
tion upon this point is precisely the same as 
that of the United States, and provides that 
if any hill he not returned Avithin ten days 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have heen 
presented, the same shall he a law in like 
manner as if signed, unless the Legislature 
shall, hy their adjournment, prevent its re¬ 
turn, in which case it shall not he a law” It 
is well known that a hill not signed hy the 
President before the adjournment of Con¬ 
gress fails,* hut in New York, during the 
twenty years after the adoption of the pres¬ 
ent Constitution, not less than 1036 hills were 
signed hy the Governor after hoth Houses of 
the Legislature had returned home, and in 
some cases many months after. It is true 
that a judicial decision has heen rendered in 
defense of this custom,* and it is not charged 
that corrupt influences have heen brought 
to hear upon the Governors to procure or 
prevent their signature, hut the practice is 
liable to abuse, and a prohibition sliould ho 
laid upon it, like that recommended hy the 
convention of 1867-68, that no hill shall be¬ 
come a law hy the approval of the Governor 
after the end of the session at which the 
same was passed, unless it shall ho sent hy 
him to the office of the Secretary of State 
within ten days (excluding Sundays) after 
the end of the session.’’ 

The privilege of returning a hill prex)ared 
hy one Legislature to the next, as allowed 
in Nevada and Pennsylvania, can scarcely 
he commended or safely allowed, unless 
coupled with a requirement that all the facts 
upon which it was predicated he also laid 
before the Legislature finally approving. 

It would ho well to require that all hills 
should ho x>reseuted and printed within a 
limited time, as, for instance, within fifty 
days after the organization of the Legisla¬ 
ture, to the end that their provisions might 
ho known in the localities and among the 
interests to ho affected hy them, and an 
opportunity allowed, hy petition, remon¬ 
strance, and argument before committees, 
for presenting the reasons for or against 
their enactment. 

We assiimo it as a general rule that no 
man who deserved and accepted an election 
to either House would, under such a re¬ 
striction, neglect to inform himself upon the 
local interests of his district that would 
probably require his attention, between the 
time of his election and the date of meeting 
of the Legislature, or within the time limit¬ 
ed for the introduction of hills; and that an 
absolute necessity for immediate legislation 
would seldom or never arise during the later 
period of the session. 

The familiar maxim that ^Un union there 
is strength” is equally understood hy the 


* The People v. Bowmen ct al, June, 1S70. 7 Smith's 
Reports, 517. 


pioneer settlers who need the shelter of a log- 
cabin and hy those both in and out of the 
Legislature Avho seek the passage of laws 
beyond their ability to secure single-handed. 
Hence we frequently find approxu'iations of 
money, and other legislative measures which 
could not stand alone ujion their intrinsic 
merits, linked in with others of conceded 
necessity, and often under one title. An 
effectual remedy of this evil would he to 
so modify the veto power as to allow the 
Governor to object to siiecific items in gen¬ 
eral appropriations, or particular provisions 
in statutes, where clearly against the public 
interests, and to give him sufficient oiipor- 
tunity for revision before signature. 

The Constitution of Illinois adopted in 
1870 has a most commendable j^rovision, 
which requires that all judges of courts of 
record inferior to the Sui)reme Court shall 
annually rej^ort in writing to the judges of 
the Sui)reme Court such defects and omis¬ 
sions in the laws as their experience may 
suggest; and that the judges of the Supremo 
Court shall, on or before the first day of each 
regular session, report in writing to the 
Governor such defects and omissions as they 
may find to exist, together with ai)i)ropriate 
forms of hills to cure such defects and omis¬ 
sions in the laws.* These the Governor is 
required to lay before the Legislature.! 

The septennial Council of Censors, which 
until recently existed under the Constitution 
of Vermont (and which w'as borrowed from 
the first Constitution of Pennsylvania), was 
required to make inquiry whether the Con¬ 
stitution had been preserved inviolate in 
every part during the last sex)teuary (includ¬ 
ing the year of their service), and whether 
the Ifegislative or executive branches of the 
government had i)crformed their duty as 
guardians of the people, or assumed to them¬ 
selves or exercised other or greater jiowers 
than they were entitled to hy the Constitu¬ 
tion. Wo regard this as a most salutary 
feature, except that it oi>erated at too great 
intervals to he of greatest advantage. The 
judiciary would manifestly ho the first to 
notice these defects, and should he required 
to report them. 

Having thus noticed some of the xninci- 
pal faults in our legislative system, we would 
suggest the following remedies ; 

1. That the regulation of strictly local af¬ 
fairs of counties should ho intrusted, within 
fixed limits, to hoards of supervisors, county 
commissioners, or the county courts, accord¬ 
ing as they are severally charged with coun¬ 
ty business. 

2 . That the internal and local affairs of 
towns, cities, and villages, under like restric¬ 
tions, should he left to the officers or hoards 
elected for their government, subject to the 
approval of the people hy an election, upon 


Article VI., § 31. 


ti&., §21. 
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questions involving taxation and expendi¬ 
tures. 

3. That the legalization of the acts of lo¬ 
cal officers; changes of names of persons and 
corjDorationS; and other petty details which 
now burden our statute-books, should be 
left to judicial inquiry in courts of record, 
with power to apply the relief suited to each 
case according to its merits. 

4. That corporations and societies of every 
kind be created under general laws, under 
fixed regulations, with accountability and 
power of control in the hands of some officer 
or board of the government, wdierever the 
public interests may require. 

5. That the relief of county and other lo¬ 
cal financial officers, the extension of time 
for the collection of taxes, and the like, be 
left to the controller or other chief auditing 
officer of the State. 

6 . That certain special interests, within 
fixed limits, be intrusted, with legislative 
powers, to boards elected or appointed for 
the purpose, and accountable to the Legis¬ 
lature for the faithful discharge of their 
trusts. The interests of education, public 
institutions, and charities might thus in a 
great degree be managed without special 
legislative care. 

In short, we would allow to counties, 
towns, cities, and villages the largest liberty 


of self-government, in whatever concerns 
themselves alone, that is consistent with the 
public interests; to the courts, an inquiry 
into claims and rights, within the sphere of 
judicial inquest; and to public officers and 
special boards whatever details require su¬ 
pervision, accountability, or statistical re¬ 
port to the State government. This ar¬ 
rangement would leave the Legislatures 
with leisure to provide agencies for the care 
of new interests as they arise, or as existing 
ones multiifiy; to wmteh the operation of 
general laws, and amend them as found un¬ 
equal or defective; and to exercise that gen¬ 
eral supervision which the public welfare 
of the whole might demand. 

Experience has shown that general laws 
do not afford relief, unless special laws prop¬ 
erly within their province are ahsoluiely for- 
liddeyi, and when they have been carefully 
perfected the courts should bo empowered 
and required to declare such special legisla¬ 
tion null and void. 

Under these limitations, which the Con- 
stitutious may properly impose, the growth 
of a State need not increase the burden, al¬ 
though it might add to the responsibilities, 
of its Legislature; aud its statutes would 
acquii’o a dignity that would command re¬ 
spect, and a certainty that would insure 
confidence, stability, and general prosperity. 


THE INTERPRETER. 


A WANDEUEii found a deep green spot 
AVitli shadowy verdure overrun: 

Low grass, by any gleam forgot. 

And small young vines whose highest knot 
Had seldom seen the sun. 

And every idle leaf and blade. 

Catching at any wind astray. 

With many-mingled murmur prayed 
Some breath, beyond the narrow glade, 
Erom the great night and day. 

So that a stir was in the dell 
As of a myriad beaten wings. 

What time, with sudden fall and swell, 

The captive wind began to tell 
A tale of marvelous things. 

Spell-bound with rapturous awe, like one 
Within some secret, sacred place, 

While up and down his pulses run 
As if his heart were played upon, 

The listener bowed his face. 

But fain at length with little will 

To plod once more through bush and brier, 
Upon his lips there lingered still 
An echo like the haunting thrill 
Along the smitten wire. 

So, when he reached the busy street. 

The gathered throng about him hung, 
Praying the utterance complete 
Of that new song, so strangely sweet. 

That trembled on his tongue. 


As best he could he sang to them, 

With many a false note here and there. 
Till even the rose upon her stem 
Let fall her dewy diadem 
In tremulous despair. 

But when the ciwd in rapturous mood 
Besought the singer once again. 

He led them to the lonely Avood; 

And all the people silent stood 
To hear the magic strain. 

The wild sweet melody anew 

Stirred all his soul to smiles and tears; 
But nothing heard the gaping crew, 

Except a noisy wind that blew 
About their open ears. 

Then straight besought the tuneless throng. 
That scorned the master’s instrument. 

Its echo in that first rude song. 

And praised and listened, right or wrongs 
In measureless content. 

And ever since that lucky rhyme 

The world has heard, at second-hand, 
With many a break of tune and time. 

The strain whose freshly falling chime 
It eould not understand. 

But who hath ears to catch the play 
Of melodies unspoiled by men. 

May hear the wandering wind to-day 
Chanting the same sweet roundelay 
Within the breezy glen. 
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A STORY OF THE DAY. 
By CHAKLES READE. 


CHAPTER IK.—(Contmued.) 

SUSPECT Dr. Staines merely meant to 
say that she had concealed from him an 
alarming symptom for several weeks; hut 
she answered in a hurry, to excuse herself, 
aud let the cat out of the hag—excuse my 
vulgarity. 

It was all that Mrs. Vivian’s fault. She 
laughed at mo so for not wearing them : and 
sfie has a waist you can span—the wretch!” 

“ Oh, then, you have heen wearing stays 
clandestinely 

^‘Why, you know I have. Oh, what a 
stupid! I have let it all out.” 

How could you do it, when you know, 
hy experience, it is your death 

^^Biit it looks so heautiful—a tiny waist.” 

^^It looks as hideous as a Chinese foot, 
and, to the eye of science, far more disgust¬ 
ing ; it is the cause of so many nasty dis¬ 
eases.” 

Jlist tell me one thing. Have you look¬ 
ed at Mrs. Vivian?” 

Minutely. I look at all your friends— 
with great anxiety, knowing no animal more 
dangerous than a fool. Vivian—a skinny 
woman, with a pretty face, lovely hair, good 
teeth, dying eyes—^yes, lovely. A sure proof 
of a disordered stomach—and a waist pinch¬ 
ed in so unnaturally, that I said to myself, 

^ Where on earth does this idiot put her 
liver ?’ Did you ever read of the frog who 
hurst trying to swell to an ox ? Well, here 
is the rivalry reversed. Mrs. Vivian is a 
hag of hones in a balloon; she can machine 
herself into a wasp ; hut a line young woman 
like you, with flesh and muscle, must kill 
yourself three or four times before you can 
make your body as meagre, hideous, angu¬ 
lar, and unnatural as Vivian’s. But all you 
ladies are monomaniacs. One might as well 
olfer the truth to a gorilla. It brought you 
to the edge of the grave. I saved you. 
Yet you could go and— God grant me 
patience! So I suppose these unprincijiled 
women lent you their stays, to deceive your 
husband ?” 

‘^No. But they laughed at me so that— 
Oh, Christie, I’m a wretch; I kept a pair at 
the Lucases’, and a pair at Madame Cie’s, 
and I put them on now and then.” 

But you never appeared here in them.” 

“ What, before my tyrant ? Oh no, I dared 
not.” 

So you took them off before you came 
home ?” 

Rosa hung her head, and said ^Yes,” in a 
reluctant whisper. 

VoL. XLVI.-N 0 . 274.-37 


“ You spent your daylight dressing. You 
dressed to go out; dressed again in stays; 
dressed again without them; and all to de¬ 
ceive your husband, and kill yourself, at the 
bidding of two shallow, heartless women, 
who would dance over your grave without a 
pang of remorse, or sentiment of any kind, 
since they live, like midges, only to dance in 
the sun, and suck some xoorker^s bloodJ^ 

“ Oh, Christie! I’m so easily led. I am 
too great a fool to live. Kill me!” 

And she kneeled down, and renewed the 
request, looking up in his face with an ex¬ 
pression that might have disarmed Cain 
i^Jsum. 

Ho smiled superior. ^‘The question is, 
are you sorry you have been so naughty ?” 

Yes, dear. Oh! oh 1” 

^^Will you bo very good, to make up?” 

Oh yes. Only tell me how: for it does 
not come natural to poor me.” 

Keep out of those women’s way for the 
rest of the season.” 

I will.” 

Bring your stays home, and allow mo to 
do what I like with them.” 

Of course. Cut them in a million pieces.” 
“ Till you are recovered you must be my 
patient, and go nowhere without me.” 

That is no punishment, I am sure.” 

Punishment! Am I the man to punish 
you ? I only want to save you.” 

Well, darling, it won’t be the first time.” 

No; but I do hope it will bo the last.” 


CHAPTER X. 

Siiblatd causa tolUtur effectus. The stays 
being gone, and dissipation moderated, Mrs. 
Staines bloomed again, and they gave one or 
two unpretending little dinners at the Bijou. 
Dr. Staines admitted no false friends to these. 
They never went beyond eight; five gentle¬ 
men, tliree ladies. By this arrangement the 
terrible discursiveness of the fair, and man’s 
cruel disposition to work a subject thread¬ 
bare, were controlled and modified, and a 
happy balance of conversation established. 
Lady Cicely Treherne was always invited, 
and always managed to come; for she said, 
“ They were the most agweeable little paaties 
in London, and the host and hostess both so 
intewesting.” In the autumn Staines work¬ 
ed double tides with the pen, and found a 
vehicle for medical narratives in a weekly 
magazine that did not profess medicine. 

This new vein put him in heart. His fees, 
toward the end of the year, were less than 
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last year, because there -was no "hundred 
guinea fee; but there was a marked in¬ 
crease in the small fees, and the unflagging 
pen had actually earned him £200, or near¬ 
ly. So he was in good spirits. 

Not so Mrs. Staines; for some time she 
had been uneasy, fretful, and like a person 
with a weight on her mind. 

One Sunday she said to him, ^^Oh dear, 

I do feel so dull. Nobody to go to church 
with me, nor yet to the Zoo.” 

I’ll go with you,” said Staines. 

You will ? To which ?” 

To both: in for a penny, in for a pound.” 
So to church they went; and Staines, 
whose motto was “Hoc ago,” minded his 
book. Rosa had some intervals of atten¬ 
tion to the words, but found j)lenty of time 
to study the costumes. 

During the Litany in bustled Clara, the 
house-maid, with a white jacket on so like 
her mistress’s that Rosa clutched her own 
convulsively to see whether she had not 
been skinned of it by some devilish sleight 
of hand. 

No, it was on her back; but Clara’s was 
identical. 

In her excitement Rosa pinched Staines, 
and with her nose, that went like a water- 
wagtail, pointed out the malefactor. Then 
she whispered, “Look! How dare she? 
My very jacket! Ear-rings too, and brooch¬ 
es, and dresses her hair like mine.” 

“Well, never mind,” whispered Staines. 

“ Sunday is her day. We have got all the 
week to shine. There, don’t look at her. 
^From all evil speaking, lying, and slan¬ 
dering—’ ” 

“ I can’t keep my eyes off her.” 

“Attend to the Litany. Do you know 
this is really a beautiful composition ?” 

“ I’d rather do the work fifty times over 
myself.” 

“ Hush! people will hear you.” 

When they walked home, after church, 
Staines tried to divert her from the con¬ 
sideration of her wrongs; but no—all oth¬ 
er topics were too flat by comparison. 

She mourned the hard fate of mistresses— 
unfortunate creatures that could not do with¬ 
out servants. 

“ Is not that a confession that servants are 
good, useful creatures, with all their faults ? 
Then, as to the mania for dress, why, that is 
not confined to them. It is the mania of the 
sex. Are you free from it ?” 

“ No, of course not. But I am a lady.” 
“Then she is your intellectual inferior, 
and more excusable. Any way, it is wise 
to connive at a thing we can’t help.” 

“What, keep her, after this? no, never.” 
“My dear,pray do not send her away, for 
she is tidy in the house, and quick, and bet¬ 
ter than any one we have had this last six 
months; and you know you have tried a 
great number.” 


“ To hear you speak, one would think it 
was my fault that wo have so many bad 
servants.” 

“I never said it was your fault; but I 
tliinlc^ dearest, a little more forbearance in 
trifles—” 

“ Trifles! trifles—for a mistress and maid 
to be seen dressed alike in the same church ? 
You take the servant’s part against me, that 
you do.” 

“ You should not say that, even in jest. 
Como now, do you really think a jacket like 
yours can make the servant look like you, or 
detract from your grace and beauty ? There 
is a very simple way: put your jacket by 
for a future occasion, and wear something 
else in its stead at church.” 

“ A nice thing, indeed, to give in to thefeo 
creatures. I won’t do it.” 

“ Why won’t you, this once ?” 

“ Because I won’t—there 1” 

“ That is unanswerable,” said he. 

Mrs. Staines said that, but, when it came 
to acting, she deferred to her husband’s 
wish; she resigned her intention of sending 
for Clara and giving her warning; on the 
contrary, when Clara let her in, and the 
white jackets rubbed together in the nar¬ 
row passage, she actually said nothing, but 
stalked to her own room, and tore her jacket 
off, and flung it on the floor. 

Unfortunately, she was so long dressing 
for the Zoo, that Clara came in to arrange 
the room. She picks uxd the white japket, 
takes it in both hands, gives it a flap, and 
proceeds to hang it uj) in the wardrobe. 

Then the great feminine heart burst its 
bounds. 

“You can leave that alone. I shall not 
wear that again.” 

Thereupon ensued an uneven encounter, 
Clara being one of those of whom the Scrip¬ 
ture says, “ the poison of asps is under their 
tongues.” 

“La, ma’am,” said she, “why, t’ain’t ftp 
very dirty.” 

“ No; but it is too common.” 

“ Oh, because I’ve got one like it. Ay. 
Missises can’t abide a good-looking servant, 
nor to see ’em dressed becoming.” 

“ Mistresses do not like servants to forget 
their place, nor wear what does not become 
their situation.” 

“ My situation! Why, I can pay my way, 
go where I will. I don’t tremble at the 
tradesman’s knock, as some do.” 

“Leave the room! Leave it this mo¬ 
ment.” 

“ Leave the room, yes—and I’ll leave the 
house too, and teU all the neighbors what I 
know about it.” 

She flounced out, and slammed the door, 
and Rosa sat down, trembling. 

Clara rushed to the kitchen, and there 
told the cook and Andrew Pearman how she 
had given it the mistress, and every word 
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she had said to her, Tvith a good many more 
she had not. 

The cook laughed, and encouraged her. 

But Andrew Pearman was wroth, and 
said, You to affront our mistress like that! 
Why, if I had heard you, Pd have twisted 
your neck for ye.” 

It would take a better man than you to 
do that. You mind your own business. Stick 
to your one-horse chay.” 

■^^Well, Pm not above my place, for that 
jnatter. But you gals must always bo aping 
your betters.” 

^^I have got a proper pride, that is all, 
and you haveiTt. You ought to bo ashamed 
of yourself to do two men’s work—drive a 
brougham and wait on a horse, and then 
come in and wait at table. You are a tea¬ 
kettle groom, that is what you are. Why, 
my brother was coaclunan to Lord Fitz- 
James, and gave his lordshij) notice the first 
time ho had to drive the cliildren. Says ho, 
^ I don’t object to the children, my lord, but 
with her ladyship in the carriage.’ It’s such 
servants as you as spoil places. No servant 
as knows what’s due to a servant ought to 
know you. They’d scorn your ’quaintance, 
as I do, Mr. Pearman.” 

You’re a stuck-up hussy and a soldiei'’s 
jade,” roared Andrew. 

And you are a low tea-kettle groom.” 

This expression wounded the great eques¬ 
trian heart to the quick; the rest of Simday 
he pondered on it. The next morning ho 
drove the doctor as usual, but with a very 
heavy soul. 

Meantime the cook made haste and told 
the baker Pearman had ^^got it hot” from 
the house-maid, and she had called him a 
tea-kettle groom; and in less than half an 
hour after that it was in every stable in the 
mews. Why, as Pearman was taking the 
horse out of the brougham, didn’t two little 
red-headed urchins call out, “Here, come 
and see the tea-kettle groom!” and at night 
some mischievous boy chalked on the black 
door of the stable a largo white tea-kettle, 
and next morning a drunken, idle fellow, 
with a clay pipe in his mouth, and a dirty 
pair of corduroy trowsers, no coat, but a 
shirt very open at the chest, showing in¬ 
flamed skin, the effect of clilnk, inspected 
that work of art with blinking eyes and 
vacillating toes, and said, “ This comes of a 
chap doing too much. A few more like you, 
and work would bo scarce. A fine thing for 
gentlefolks to make one man fill two places! 
but it ain’t the gentlefolks’ fault, it’s the 
man as humors ’em.” 

Pearman was a peaceable man, and made 
no reply, but went on with his work, only 
during the day he told his master that he 
should bo obliged to him if he would fill his 
situation as soon as convenient. The master 
inquired the cause, and the man told him, 
and said the mews was too hot for him. 


The doctor offered him five imunds a year 
more, knowing he had a treasure; but Pear- 
man said, with sadness and firmness, that 
ho had made up his mind to go, and go ho 
would. 

The doctor’s heart fairly sank at the pros¬ 
pect of losing the one creature he could de¬ 
pend upon. 

Next Sunday evening Clara was out, and 
fell in with Mends, to whom she exaggerated 
her grievance. 

Then they worked her up to fury, after 
the manner of servants’ friends. She came 
home, packed her box, brought it down, and 
then flounced into the room to Doctor and 
Mrs. Staines, and said, “I sha’n’t sleep anoth¬ 
er night in this house.” 

Rosa was about to speak, but Dr. Staines 
forbade her: he said, “You had better think 
twice of that. You are a good servant, though 
for once you have been betrayed into speak¬ 
ing disrespectfully. Why forfeit your char¬ 
acter and three weeks’ wages ?” 

“ I don’t care for my wages. I won’t stay 
in such a house as this.” 

“ Come, you must not be imiDcrtinent.” 

“ I don’t mean to. Sir,” said she, lowering 
her voice suddenly; then, raising it as sud¬ 
denly, “ There are my keys, ma’am, and you 
can search my box.” 

“ Mrs. Staines will not search your box; 
and you will retire at once to your own imrt 
of the house.” 

“ I’ll go farther than that,” said she, and 
soon after the street-door was slammed; the 
Bijou shook. 

At six o’clock next morning she came for 
her box. It had been put away for safety. 
Pearman told her she must wait till the doc¬ 
tor came down. She did not wait, but went 
at eleven a.m. to a police magistrate, and 
took out a summons against Dr. Staines, for 
detaining a box containing certain articles 
specified—value under fifteen pounds. 

When Dr. Staines heard she had been for 
her box, but left no addi’ess, he sent Pear¬ 
man to hunt for her. He could not find her. 
She avoided the house, but sent a woman for 
her diurnal love-letters. Dr. Staines sent 
the woman back to fetcli her. She came, 
received her box, her .letters, and the bal¬ 
ance of her wages, which was small, for 
Staines deducted the three weeks’ wages. 

Two days afterward, to his surprise, the 
summons was served. 

Out of respect for a court of justice, how¬ 
ever humble. Dr. Staines attended next Mon¬ 
day, to meet the summons. 

The magistrate was an elderly man, with 
a face shaped like a hog’s, but much richer 
in color, being purple and pimply: so foul 
a visage Staines had rarely seen, even in the 
lowest class of the community. 

Clara swore that her box had been opened, 
and certain things stolen out of it; and that 
she had been refused the box next morning. 
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Staines swore that he had never opened 
the box, and that if any one else had, it was 
with her consent, for she had left the keys 
for that purpose. He hade the magistrate 
observe that, if a servant went away like 
this, and left no address, she put it out of 
the mastePs j[)Ower to send her box after her: 
and he proved he had some trouble to force 
her box on her. 

The pig-faced beak showed a manifest 
leaning toward the servant; but there 
wasn’t a leg to stand on j and he did not 
believe, nor was it credible, that any thing 
had been stolen out of her box. 

At this moment Pearman, sent by Eosa, 
entered the court with an old gown of 
Clara’s that had been discovered in the 
scullery, and a scribbling-book of the doc¬ 
tor’s, which Clara had appropriated and 
written amorous verses in, very superior— 
in number—^to those that have come down 
to us from Anacreon. 

^^Hand me those,” said the pig-faced beak. 
“What are they. Dr. Staines?” 

“I really don’t know. I must ask my 
servant.” 

“Why, more things of mine that have 
been detained,” said Clara. 

“ Some things that have been found since 
she left,” said Staines. 

“Oh! those that hide know where to 
find.” 

“ Young woman,” said Staines, “ do not 
insult those whose bread you have eaten, 
and have given you many presents, besides 
your wages. Since you are so ready to ac¬ 
cuse people of stealing, permit me to say 
that this book is mine, and not yours; and 
yet, you see, it is sent after you because you 
have written your trash in it.” 

The purple, pig-faced beak went instantly 
out of the record, and wasted a deal of time 
reading Clara’s poetry, and trying to be wit¬ 
ty. He raised the question whoso book this 
was. The girl swore it was given her by a 
lady who was now in Eome. Staines swore 
he bought it of a certain stationer, and hap¬ 
pening to have his pass-book in his pocket, 
produced an entry corresponding with the 
date of the book. 

The pig-faced beak «aid that the doctor’s 
was an improbable story, and that the gown 
and the book were quite enough to justify 
the summons. Verdict, one guinea costs. 

“ What, because two things she never de¬ 
manded have been found and sent after her ? 
This is monstrous. I shall appeal to your 
superiors.” 

“ If you are impertinent, I’U fine you five 
pounds.” 

“ Very well. Sir. Now hear me : if this is 
an honest judgment, I pray God I may bo 
dead before the year’s out; and if it isn’t, I 
pray God you may be.” 

Then the pig-faced beak fired up, and 
threatened to fine him for blaspheming. 


He deigned no reply, but paid the guinea, 
and Clara swept out of the court with a 
train a yard long, and leaning on the arm 
of a scarlet soldier, who avenged Dr. Staines 
with military promptitude. 

Christopher went home raging internally, 
for hitherto he had never seen so gross a case 
of injustice. 

One of his humble patients followed him, 
and said, “ I wish I had known. Sir ,* you 
shouldn’t have come here to be insulted. 
Why, no gentleman can ever get justice* 
against a servant-girl when he is sitting. It 
is notorious, and that makes these hussies 
so bold. I’ve seen that jade here with the 
same story twice afore.” 

Staines reached homo more discomposed 
than he could have himself believed. The 
reason was that barefaced injustice iu a 
court of justice shook his whole faith in 
man. Ho opened the street-door with his 
latch-key, and found two men standing in 
the passage. He inquired what they wanted. 

“Well, Sir,” said one of them, civilly 
enough, “ we only want our due.” 

“For what ?” 

“For goods delivered at this house. Sir. 
Balance of account.” And he handed him a 
butcher’s bill, £88 lls. 5lfZ. 

“ You must be mistaken ; we run no bills 
here. Wo pay ready money for every thing.” 

“ Well, Sir,” said the butcher' “there have 
been payments ; but the balance has always 
been gaining; and we have been put off so 
often, we deteimiued to see the master. 
Show you the books. Sir, and welcome.” 

“This instant, if you please.” He took 
the butcher’s address, who then retired, and 
the other tradesman, a grocer, told him a 
similar tal(i; balance, sixty pounds odd. 

He went to the butcher’s, sick at heart, 
inspected the books, and saw that, right or 
wrong, they were incontrovertible; that 
debt had been gaining slowly but surely al¬ 
most from the time he confided the accounts 
to his wife. She had kept faith with him 
about five weeks, no more. 

The grocer’s books told a similar tale. 

The debtor xDut his hand to his heart, and 
stood a moment. The very grocer pitied 
him, and said, “ There’s no huiTy, doctor; 
a trifle on account, if settlement in full is 
not convenient just now. I see you have 
been kept in the dark.” 

“No, no,” said Christopher; “I’ll pay 
every shilling.” He gave one gulp, and hur¬ 
ried away. 

At the fish-monger’s the same story, only 
for a smaller amount. 

A bill of nineteen pounds at the very 
pastry-cook’s; a place she had promised him, 
as her physician, never to enter. 

At the draper’s, thirty-seven pounds odd. 

In short, wherever she had dealt, the 
same system; partial payments, and ever¬ 
growing debt. 
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Kemembering Madame Cie, be drove in a 
cab to Eegent Street, and asked for Mrs. 
Staines’s account. 

“Shall I send it, Sir?” 

“ No ; I will take it with me.” 

“ Miss Edwards, make out Mrs. Staines’s 
account, if yon please.” 

Miss Edwards was a good while making it 
out; but it was ready at last. He thrust it 
into his pocket, without daring to look at it 
then; but he went into Yerrey’s, asked for 
a cup of coffee, and there perused the docu¬ 
ment. 

Mrs. Dr. Staines 

To Madame Cie, Dr. 


£ s. d. 

To 1 black silk costume. 23 8 0 

To 1 costume of reseda faille, with cashmere 

polonaise. 20 10 0 

To 1 bonnet of pink velvet, with plume.... 556 

To making trained dress of blue gros grain. 5 0 0 

To 12 yards of gros grain for do., with trim¬ 
mings . 19 0 0 

To draping lace shawl. 1 8 0 

To 1 Siciiienne Dolman. 8 3 6 

To 1 round hat of faille and crape. 4 0 0 

To 1 cashmere morning dress. 8 5 0 

To 2 camisoles. 3 2 6 

To 1 crinoline bustle. 16 0 


Total. 99 8 6 


He went home, and into his studio, and 
sat down on his hard beech chair; he looked 
round on his books and his work, and then, 
for the first time, remembered how long and 
how patiently he had toiled for every hun¬ 
dred pounds he had made; and he laid the 
evidences of his wife’s profusion and deceit 
by the side of those signs of painful industry 
and self-denial, and his soul filled with bit¬ 
terness. “ Deceit! Deceit!” 

Mrs. Staines heard he was in tlie house, 
and came to know about the trial. She 
came hurriedly in, and caught him with his 
head on the table, in an attitude of prostra¬ 
tion, quite new to him; he raised his head 
directly he heard her, and revealed a face 
pale, stern, and wretched. 

“Oh! what is the matter now?” said 
she. ' 

“ The matter is what it has always been, 
if I could only have seen it. You have de¬ 
ceived me, and disgraced yourself. Look at 
those bills.” 

“ What bills ?—oh!” 

“You have had an allowance for house¬ 
keeping.” 

“It wasn’t enough.” 

“ It was plenty, if you had kept faith with 
me, and paid ready money. It was enough 
for the fir.st five weeks* I am housekeeper 
now, and I shall allow myself two pounds a 
week less, and not owe a shilling either.” 

“ Well, all I know is, I couldn’t do it; no 
woman could.” 

“ Then you should have come to mo and 
said so ; and I would have shown you how. 
Was I in Egypt, or at the North Pole, that 
you could not find mo, to treat me like a 
friend? You have ruined us; these debts 
win sweep away the last shilling of our little 


capital; but it isn’t that, oh no! it is the 
miserable deceit.” 

Rosa’s eye caught the sum total of Madame 
Cie’s bill, and she turned pale. “ Oh, what 
a cheat that woman is!” 

But she turned paler when Christopher 
said, “ That is the one honest bill, for I gave 
you leave. It is these that part us; these; 
these. Look at them, false heai-t/ There, 
go and pack up your things. We can live 
hero no longer; we are ruined. I must send 
you back to your father.” 

“I thought you would, sooner or later,” 
said Mrs. Staines, panting, trembling, but 
showing a little fight. “Ho told you I 
wasn’t fit to bo a poor man’s wife.” 

“ An honest man’s wife, you mean: that 
is what you are not fit for. You will go 
homo to your father, and I shall go into 
some humble lodging to work for you. I’ll 
contrive to keep you, and find you a hun¬ 
dred a year to spend in dress—the only 
thing your heart can really love. But I 
won’t have an enemy hero in the disguise 
of a friend, and I won’t have a wife about 
me I must treat like a servant and w'atch 
like a traitor.” 

The words wore harsh, but the agony with 
which they were spoken distinguished them 
from vulgar vituperation. 

They overpowered poor Rosa; she had 
been ailing a little some time, and from re¬ 
morse and terror, coupled with other causes, 
nature gave way. Her lips turned white, 
she gasped inarticulately, and, with a little 
piteous moan, tottered, and swooned dead 
away. 

He was walking wildly about, ready to 
tear his hair, when she tottered; he saw 
her just in time to save her, and laid her 
gently on the floor, and kneeled over her. 

Away went anger and every other feeling 
but love and pity foi the poor weak creature 
that, with all her faults, was so lovable and 
so loved. He aj)plied no remedies at first; 
he knew they were useless and unnecessary; 
he laid her head quite low, and opened door 
and window, and loosened all her dress, sigh¬ 
ing deeply all the time at her condition. 

While he was thus employed, suddenly a 
strange cry broke from him; a cry of hor¬ 
ror, remorse, joy, tenderness, aU combined; 
a cry compared with which language is in¬ 
articulate. His swift and practical eye had 
made a discovery. 

He kneeled over her, with his eyes dilat¬ 
ing and his hands clasped—a picture of love 
and tender remorse. 

She stirred. 

Then he made haste and applied his rem¬ 
edies, and brought her slowly back to Life: 
he lifted her up and carried her in his arms 
quite away from the bills- and things, that 
when she came to she might see nothing to 
revive her distress. He carried her to the 
drawing-room, and kneeled down and rock- 
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ed her in Ms arms, and pressed her again 
and again gently to his heart, and cried 
over her. ‘^Oh, my dove, my dove! the 
tender creature God gave me to love and 
cherish, and have I used it harshly ? If I 
had only knovrn! if I had only known!” 

While he was thus hemoauing her, and 
blaming himself, and crying over her like 
the rain—he, whom she had never seen shed 
a tear before in all his troubles—she was 
coming to entirely, and her quick ears 
caught his words, and she opened her lovely 
eyes on him. 

forgive you, dear,” she said, feebly. 
^^BUT I HOPE YOU WILL BE A KINDER FA¬ 
THER THAN A HUSBAND.” 

These quiet words, spoken with rare grav¬ 
ity and softness, went through the great 
heart like a knife. 

He gave a sort of shiver, but said not a 
word. 

But that night ho made a solemn vow to 
God that no harsh word from his lips should 
ever again strike a being so weak, so loving, 
and so beyond his comprehension. Why look 
for courage and candor in a creature so timid 
and shy she could not even teU her husband 
that until, with her subtle sense, she saw he 
had discovered it f 


CHAPTER XI. 

To be a father; to have an image of Ms 
darling Rosa, and a frMt of their love to 
live and work for: this gave the sore heart 
a heavenly glow, and elasticity to bear. 
Should this dear object be born to an in¬ 
heritance of debt, of poverty f Never. 

He began to act as if he was even now a 
father. He entreated Rosa not to trouble 
or vex herself; he would look into their 
finances, and set all straight. 

He paid all the bibs, and put by a quarter’s 
rent and taxes. Then there remained of his 
bttle capital just £10. 

He went to his iirinters, and had a thou¬ 
sand order-checks printed. These forms ran 
thus: 

Dr. Staines, of 13 Dear Street, Mayfair 
(blank for date), orders of (blank here for 
tradesman and goods ordered), for cash. 
Received same time (blank for tradesman’s 
receipt). Notice.—Dr. Staines disowns aU 
orders not printed on this form, and paid 
for at date of order.” 

He exhibited these forms, and warned all 
the trades-people before a witness whom ho 
took round for that purpose. 

He paid off Pearman on the spot. Pear- 
man had met Clara, dressed like a pauper, 
her soldier having emptied her box to the 
very dregs, and he now offered to stay. But 
it was too late. 

Staines told the cook Mrs. Staines was in 
delicate health, and must not be troubled 


with any thing. She must come to him for 
all orders. 

Yes, Sir,” said she. But she no sooner 
comprehended the check system fully than 
she gave warning. It put a stop to her 
wholesale pilfering. Her cooks had made 
full £100 out of Rosa among them since she 
began to kee]! accounts. 

Under the male housekeeper every article 
was weighed on debvery, and this soon re¬ 
vealed that the butcher and the fish-monger 
had habitually debvered short weight from 
the first, besides putting down the same 
thing twice. The things were sent back 
that moment, with a printed form, stating 
the nature and extent of the fraud. 

The washer-woman, who had been pilfer¬ 
ing wholesale so long as Mrs. Staines and 
her sloppy-headed maids counted the linen, 
and then forgot it, was brought up with a 
run, by triplicate forms, and by Staines 
counting the things before two witnesses, 
and compelling the washer-woman to count 
them as web, and verify or disiiute on the 
spot. The laundress gave warning—a plain 
confession that stealing had been part of 
her trade. 

He kept the house well for £3 a week, 
exclusive of coals, candles, and wine. His 
wife had had £5, and whatever she asked 
for dinner-parties, yet found it not half 
enough upon her method.. 

He kept no coachman. If he visited a 
patient, a man in the yard drove him at a 
shilling per hour. 

By these means, and by working like a 
galley-slave, he dragged his expenditure 
down almost to a level with his income. 

Rosa was quite content at first, and thought 
herself lucky to escape reproaches on such 
easy terms. 

But by-and-by so rigorous a system began 
to gall her. One day she fancied a Bath 
bun; sent the new maid to the pastry-cook’s. 
Pastry-cook asked to see the doctor’s order. 
Maid could not show it, and came back bun¬ 
less. 

Rosa came into the study to complain to 
her husband. 

A Bath bun,” said Staines. 'V^biy, they 
are colored with anatto, to save an egg, and 
anatto is adulterated with chromates that 
are poison. Adulteration upon adulter^ion. 
J’ll make you a real Bath bun.” Off coat, 
and into the kitchen, and made her three, 
pure, but rather heavy. He brought them 
her in due course. She declined them lan¬ 
guidly. She was off the notion, as they say 
in Scotland. 

If I can’t have a thing when I want it, 
I don’t care for it at all.” Such was the 
principle she laid down for Ms future guid¬ 
ance. 

Ho sighed, and went back to Ms work; 
she cleared the iilate. 

One day, when she asked for the carriage, 
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lio told lier the time was now come for her 
to leave off carriage exercise. She must 
walk with him every day, instead. 

“ But I don’t like walking.” 

I am sorry for that. But it is necessary 
to you, and hy-and-hy your life may depend 
on it.” 

Quietly, hut inexorably, he dragged her 
out walking every day. 

Ill one of these walks she stopped at a 
shop window, and fell in love with some 
hahy’s things. ^‘Oh! I must have that,” 
said she. “I must. I shall die if I don’t; 
you’ll see, now.” 

^‘You shall,” said ho, ^^when I can pay 
for it,” and drew’her away. 

The tears of disappointment stood in her 
eyes, and his heart yearned over her. But 
lie kept his head. 

He changed the dinner-hour to six, and 
used to go out directly afterward. 

She began to complain of his leaving her 
alone like that. 

Well, but wait a bit,” said he; ^^sui> 
poso I am making a little money, by it, to 
buy you something you have sot your heart 
on, poor darling!” 

In a very few days after this, ho brought 
her a little box with a slit in it. Ho shook 
it, and money rattled; then ho unlocked 
it, and poured out a little pile of silver. 

There,” said ho, ^^put on your bonnet, and 
come and buy those things.” 

She put on her bonnet, and on the way 
she asked how it came to bo all in silver. 

That is a puzzler,” said he, ‘‘ isn’t it ?” 

And how did you make it, dear; by writ¬ 
ing?” 

‘'No.” 

" By fees from poor people ?” 

" What, undersell my brethren! Hang it, 
no! My dear, I made it honestly, and some 
day I will tell you how I made it; at x)res- 
ent, all I will toll you is this: I saw my dar¬ 
ling longing for something she had a right 
to long for; I saw the tears in her sweet 
eyes, and—oh, come along, do. I am wretch¬ 
ed till I see you with the things in your 
hand.” 

They’went to the shop; and Staines sat 
and watched Eosa buying baby clothes. 
Oh, it was a pretty sight to see this modest 
young creature, little more than a child her¬ 
self, anticipating maternity, but blushing 
every now and then, and looking askant at 
her lord and master. How his very bowels 
yearned over her! 

And, when they got home, she spread the 
things on the table, and they sat hand in 
hand, and looked at them, and she leaned 
her head on his shoulder, and went quietly 
to sleep there. 

And yet, as time rolled on, she became ir¬ 
ritable at times and impatient, and wanted 
all manner of things she could not have, 
and made him unhappy. 


Then he was out from six o’clock till one, 
and she took it into her head to bo jealous. 
So many hours to spend away from her! 
Now that she wanted all his comfort. 

Presently Ellen, the new maid, got gossip¬ 
ing in the yard, and a groom told her her 
master had a sweetheart on the sly, he 
thought; for ho drove the brougham out 
every evening himself; “and,” said the 
man, “ ho wears, a mustache at night.” 

Ellen ran in, brimful of this, and told the 
cook; the cook told the washer-woman; the 
washer-woman told a dozen families, till 
about two hundred people knew it. 

At last it came to Mrs. Staines in a round¬ 
about way, at the very moment when she 
was comj)laiuing to Lady Cicely Treherne 
of her hard lot. She had been telling her 
she was nothing more than a lay figure in 
the house. 

“My husband is housekeeper now, and 
cook and all, and makes me delicious dishes, 

I can toll you; such curries! I couldn’t keep 
the house with five pounds a Aveek, so now 
ho does it with three: and I never get the 
carriage, because walking is best for me; 
and ho takes it out every night to make 
money. I don’t understand it.” 

Lady Cicely suggested that perhaps Dr. 
Staines thought it best for her to be relieved 
of all worry, and so undertook the house¬ 
keeping. 

“No, no, no,” said Rosa; “I used to pay 
them all a part of their bills, and then a lit¬ 
tle mor(^ and so I kept getting deeper; and 
I was ashamed to tell Christie, so that he 
calls deceit; and oh, ho spoke to mo so cru¬ 
elly once! But ho was very sorry afterward, 
poor dear! Why are girls brought up so 
silly? all piano, and no sense; and why 
ai-e men sillier still to go and marry such 
silly things ? A Avife! I am not so much 
as a servant. Oh, I am finely humiliated, 
and,” with a sudden hearty naivet6 all her 
own, “it serves mo just right.” 

While Lady Cicely was puzzling this out, 
in came a letter. Rosa opened it, read it, 
and gave a cry like a Avounded deer. 

“ Oh!” she cried, “ I am a miserable wom¬ 
an. What will become of mo ?” 

The letter informed her bluntly that her 
husband drove his brougham out OA^ery night 
to pursue a criminal amour. 

While Rosa Avas wringing her hands in 
real anguish of heart. Lady Cicely read the 
letter carefully. 

“ I don’t belieA-o this,” said she, quietly. 

“ Not true! Why, who would be so wick¬ 
ed as to stab a poor, inoffensive wretch like 
me if it wasn’t true ?” 

“ The first ugly woman would, in a minute. 
Don’t you see the writer can’t tell you where 
he goes ? D wives his bwougham out! That 
is all your infaumant knows.” 

“ Oh, my dear Mend, bless you! What 
have I been complaining to you about ? All 
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is light, except to lose Lis love. Wliat shall 
I do ? I will never tell him. I will never 
affront him hy saying I suspected him.’^ 

^^Wosa, if you do that, you will always 
have a serpent gnawing you. No; you must 
put the letter quietly into his hand, and say, 
^ Is there any twuth in that P ” 

Oh, I could not. I haven’t the courage. 
If I do that, I shall know hy his face is there 
any truth in it.” 

‘^Well, and you must know the twuth. 
You shall know it. I want to know it too; 
for, if he does not love you twuly, I will 
nevaa twust myself to any thing so deceit¬ 
ful as a man.” 

Rosa, at last, consented to follow this ad¬ 
vice. 

After dinner she put the letter into Chris- 
toi)her’s hand, and asked him quietly was 
there any truth in that: then her hands 
ti’emhled, and her eyes drank him. 

Christopher read it, and frowned; then ho 
looked up, and said, No, not a word. What 
scoundrels there are in the world! To go 
and tell you that, now! Why, you little 
goose, have you been silly enough to be¬ 
lieve it ?” 

No,” said she, irresolutely. But do you 
drive the brougham out every night ?” 

Except Sunday.” 

''Where ?” 

" My dear wife, I never loved you as I love 
you now, and if it was not for you I should 
not drive the hrougham out of nights. That 
is all I shall tell you at present; l^it some 
day I’ll tell you all about it.” 

Ho took such a calm high hand with her 
about it, that she submitted to leave it 
there; hut from this moment the serpent 
doubt nibbled her. 

It had one curious effect, though. She 
left off complaining of trifles. 

Now, it happened one night that Lady 
Cicely Treherne and a fi’iend were at a con¬ 
cert in Hanover Square. The other lady 
felt rather faint, and Lady Cicely offered to 
take her home. The carriages had not yet 
arrived, andMiss Macnamara said to walk a 
few steps would do her good. A smart cab¬ 
man saw them from a distance, and drove 
up, and, touching his hat, said, "Cab, la¬ 
dies ?” 

It seemed a very superior cab, and Miss 
Macnamara said " Yes” directly. 

The cabman bustled do^vn and opened the 
door; Miss Macnamara got in first, then 
Lady Cicely; her eye fell on the cabman’s 
face, which was lighted full by a street lamp, 
and it was Christopher Staines! 

He started and winced, but the woman of 
the world never moved a muscle. 

"Where to?” said Staines, averting his 
head. 

She told him where, and when they got 
out, said, " I’ll send it you by the servant.” 

A flunky soon after appeared with half 


a crown, and the amateur coachman drove 
away. He said to himself, " Come, my mus¬ 
tache is a better disguise than I thought.” 

Next day, and the day after, he asked 
Rosa, with affected carelessness, had she 
heard any thing of Lady Cicely. 

"No, dear; but I dare say she will call 
this afternoon: it is her day.” 

She did call at last, and, after a few words 
with Rosa, became a little restless, and asked 
if she might consult Dr. Staines. 

" Certainly, dear; come to his studio.” 

" No; might I see him here ?” 

" Certainly.” She rang the bell, and told 
the servant to ask Dr. Staines if ho would be 
kind enough to step into the drawing-room. 

Dr. Staines came in, and bowed to Lady 
Cicely, and eyed her a little uncomfortably. 

She began, however, in a way that put 
him quite at his ease. " You remember the 
advice you gave us about my little cousin 
Tadcastah.” 

" Perfectly; his life is very precarious; ho 
is bilious, consumptive, and, if not watched, 
will be epileptical; and he has a fond, weak 
mother, who will let him kill himself.” 

" Exactly: and you wecommeuded a sea- 
voyage, with a medical attendant to watch 
his diet, and contwol his habits. Well, she 
took other advice, and the youth is worse; 
so now she is fwightened, and a month ago 
she asked me to pwoposo to you to sail about 
with Tadcastah; and she offered me a thou¬ 
sand pounds a year. I put on my stiff look, 
and said, 'Countess, with every desiali to 
oblige you, I must decline to cawwy that 
offah to a man of genius, learning, and wej)- 
utation, who has the ball at his feet in 
London.’ ” 

" Lord forgive you. Lady Cicely.” 

" Lord bless her, for standing up for my 
Christie.” 

Lady Cicely continued: " Now, this good 
lady, you must know, is not exactly one of 
us; the late earl mawwied into cotton, or 
wool, or something. So she said, 'Name 
your price for him.’ I shwugged my shoul¬ 
ders, smiled affably, and as affectedly as you 
like, and changed the subject. But since 
then things have happened. I am' afwaid 
it is my duty to make you the judge wheth-* 
er you choose to sail about with that little 
cub— Rosa, I can heat about the bush no 
longer. Is it a fit thing that a man of 
genius, at whose feet we ought all to bo 
sitting with reverence, should drive a cab 
in the public streets? Yes, Rosa Staines, 
your husband drives his brougham out at 
night, not to visit any other lady, as that 
anonymous wretch told you, but to make a 
few miserable shillings for you.” 

" Oh, Christie!” 

• " It is no use, Dr. Staines; I must and 
will tell her. My dear, he drove me three 
nights ago. Ho had a cabman’s badge on 
his poor arm. If you knew what I suffered 
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in those five minutes! Indeed it seems cruel 
to speak of it—^but I could not keep it from 
Rosa, and the reason I muster courage to say 
it before you, Sir, is because I know she has 
other friends who keep you out of their con¬ 
sultations ; and, after all, it is the world that 
ought to blush, and not you.” 

Her ladyship’s kindly bosom heaved, and 
she wanted to cry j so she took her hand¬ 
kerchief out of her pocket without the least 
hurry, and pressed it delicately to her eyes, 
and did cry quietly, but without any dis¬ 
guise, like a brave lady, who neither cried 
nor did any thing else she was ashamed to 
be seen at. 

As for Rosa, she sat sobbing round Chris¬ 
topher’s neck, and kissed him with all her 
soul. 

Dear mo!” said Christopher. “ You are 
both very kind. But, begging your pardon, 
it is much ado about nothing.” 

Lady Cicely took no notice of that obser¬ 
vation. So, Rosa dear,” said she, “ I think 
you are the person to decide whether ho had 
not better sail about with that little cub, 
than— Oh!” 

I will settle that,” said Staines. ^‘1 have 
one beloved creature to provide for. I may 
have another. I must make money. Turn¬ 
ing a brougham into a cab, whatever you 
may think, is an honest way of making it, 
and I am not the first doctor who has coined 
his brougham at night. But, if there is a 
good deal of money to bo made by sailing 
with Lord Tadcaster, of course I should pre¬ 
fer that to cab-driving, for I have never 
made above twelve shillings a night.” 

Oh, as to that, she shall give you fifteen 
hundred a year.” 

“ Then I jump at it.” 

‘‘ What! and leave me 

^‘Yes, love: leave you—for your good; 
and only for a time. Lady Cicely, it is a 
noble offer. My darling Rosa will have 
every comfort—ay, every luxury, till I come 
home, and then we will start afresh, with a 
good balance, and with more experience 
than we did at first.” 

Lady Cicely gazed on him with wonder. 
She said, Oh, what stout hearts men have! 
No, no ; don’t let him go. See, he is acting. 
His great heart is torn with agony. I wfill 
have no hand in parting man and wife—no, 
not for a day.” And she hurried away in 
rare agitation. 

Rosa fell on her knees, and asked Christo¬ 
pher’s pardon for having been jealous; and 
that day she was a flood of divine tender¬ 
ness. She repaid him richly for driving the 
cab. But she was unnaturally cool about 
Lady Cicely ; and the exquisite reason soon 
came out. ^^Oh yes! She is very good, 
very kind; but it is not for me now! No ! 
you shall not sail about with her cub of a 
cousin, and leave me at such a time.” 


Cliristopher groaned. 

“Christie, you shall not see that lady 
again. She came here to part us. She is in 
love ^vith you. I was blind not to see it be¬ 
fore.” 

Next day, as Lady Cicely sat alone in the 
morning-room thinking over this very scene, 
a footman brought in a card and a note. 
“ Dr. Staines begs particularly to see Lady 
Cicely Treherne.” 

The lady’s jiale cheek colored; she stood 
irresolute a single moment. “ I will see Dr. 
Staines,” said she. 

Dr. Staines came in, looking pale and 
worn; he had not slept a wink since she 
saw him last. 

She looked at him full, and divined this 
at a glance. She motioned him to a seat, 
and sal down herself, with her white hand 
pressing her forehead, and her head turned 
a little away from him. 

NEWSPAPERS AND EDITORS.^ 

HAT is more entertaining than an old 
newspaper ? Yesterday’s is stale and 
dull; but to take up one that was printed a 
hundred years ago, and scan its dingy col¬ 
umns, its n '.ws, its gossip, and still more its 
advertisements, is like receiving direct com¬ 
munication from another world. Such a 
X^aper lies before me at this moment. It is 
a cox^y of the New Jersey Gazette, x)rinted by 
Isaac Collins, at Trenton, Now Jersey, on the 
24th of March, 1779. The contrast it presents 
with the Times, Herald, and Ti'Wune of this 
morning rex^rcsents the growth of more than 
a century. It is yellow and dingy with age, 
of insignificant proportions, x)rintcd on coarse 
pax^er in large but not inelegant type. Al¬ 
though x^nblished in stirring times, it con¬ 
tains but little new'S, and that is packed 
away in odd corners, without any of the 
headings or display now in vogue to call at¬ 
tention to important intelligence. The whole 
of the first page is taken up with a com¬ 
munication in defense of Continental cur¬ 
rency against the attacks of some sordid in¬ 
dividual who preferred “ hard money” to the 
greenbacks of the period. It is very spicily 
written, and shows that newspaper vituper¬ 
ation is not altogether a vice of modern 
growth. The writer accuses his antagonist 
of being a “ British spy”—the old story of 
“British gold!”—calls him “an awkw^ard 
braggadocio” who has “the effrontery to 
talk big of his birth, education, figure, and 
breeding,” whereas “ this Hard - Money, 
amidst all his straining at high figure to 
cover real fact, and x>retendiug to derive 
his genealogy from the sunheams, is w'ell 


* Journalism in the United States, from 1690 to 
18T2. By Frederic Hudson. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 
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known to be descended of as low, obscure, 
mongrel, and motley a mixture as any to be 
met with. The old man of the family is a 
mulatto,* the mother an Indian,” etc., etc. 
It is easy to imagine “ Hard-Money’s” feel¬ 
ings on taking up this number of the Gazette. 
We have no copy of the paper containing 
his reply; but who can doubt that it was 
pitched in the same lofty strain of scorn in 
which editors. Congressmen, and belligerent 
correspondents of our own day are accus¬ 
tomed to hurl back” iujurious accusations ? 

Turning to the other pages, w'e liud the 
latest news from London to bo under date 
of December 9. Among the items is one to 
the effect that 12,000 British troops are to be 
sent to New York in the spring. Another 
announces that all the bishops but four, to 
their immortal honor, declined voting for that 
diabolical engine of cruelty, the American 
proclamation, and avoided countenancing 
the vindictive shedding of Christian blood.” 
We also learn that the vacancies in the Hes¬ 
sian troops alone, now at New York, it is 
said, require upward of 4000 to fill them 
uj).” A correspondent from camp at Faz- 
zel’s place in Georgia,” under date of January 
27, gives a spirited account of the repulse of a 
British attack upon the camp. A “ person al” 
states that Major-General Arne Id hath ob¬ 
tained leave to retire a while from the duties 
of his station to take charge of his domestic 
affairs.” A letter ^Hrom one of our pleni¬ 
potentiaries at Paris, dated October 18, 
1778,” gives the important information that 
^^the embassador of the King of Na^fies has 
declared to us in form that his master has 
directed his ports to bo open to all vessels 
belonging to the United States j and the 
Dutch are more than half inclined to ac¬ 
knowledge our independence.” 

Some of the advertisements are very curi¬ 
ous. Here is an amusing sample : 

“ Was found the day of the battle at Monmouth, the 
28 of July, 1T78, by one of the company of militia 
under Capt, Parker, of Col. Frelinghuysen’s battalion, 
and put into Capt. Parker’s baggage waggon, a good 
shirt, marked I. L., and a pair of trowsers or drawers, 
inclosed in a knapsack. Whoever gives the further 
particulars and proves property shall have them by 
applying to me at Baskinridge. Henry Dalqlis.” 

Shirts and trowsers were evidently scarce 
and precious in those days; and the honesty 
of Mr. Henry Dalglis in advertising them, 
at an expense of two dollars (that being the 
rate for “ advertisements of moderate length” 
in the Gazette)^ deserves to bo put on perma¬ 
nent record. The incident will remind our 
readers of the reckless manner with which 
the “boys in blue” threw away shirts,blank¬ 
ets, overcoats, and other articles of clothing 
in the earlier days of the rebellion. 

Several other advertisements carry us 
back to a phase of society which has long 
passed away in the Northern States, and 
from which the whole Union is now happily 


hee. Mr. Samuel Henry, of Trenton, offers 
twenty dollars reward for the return of “ a 
negro man named Tom,” who is described as 
“ a well-set fellow, about 5 feet 8 or 9 inches 
high.” Tom did not leave his master’s house 
empty-handed: he had on “a short bear¬ 
skin coat, white vest, buckskin breeches, 
and a round hat; he likewise took with him 
a brown coat lined with brown shalloon, one 
striped Damascus vest, and sundry other 
clothes.” A postscript to the advertisement 
states that he was supposed to have taken 
“ the York road,” with the intention of get¬ 
ting “to the enemy.” Most of the adver¬ 
tisers of goods, lands, etc., state that the 
Continental “emissions [of paper money] 
of May 20, 1777, and April 11, 1778, will be 
received in payment.” 

No history could give so graphic and liv¬ 
ing a i)icture of the time as this dingy, 
insignificant sheet affords. It is the time 
itself. And if a newspaper not quite a hun¬ 
dred years old is so precious a memorial of 
manners, customs, and events, what would 
we give if we could have as faithful a record 
of the olden days of Greece and Rome ? An 
eminent scholar has said that a copy of the 
Athens Times (had such a paper ever existed) 
of the days of Pericles would outweigh in 
historical value all the researches and dis¬ 
coveries of the most learned of antiquari¬ 
ans. The old Romans had something of the 
kind, but no copies have come down to us. 
The Chinese, who seem to have anticiiDated 
by ages many of the most important inven¬ 
tions of the European nations, claim also to 
have been the first to establish a newspaper; 
and if it be true that the files of the FeUn 
Gazette, preserved in the imi)erial library at 
the celestial capital, run back in unbroken 
succession three or four thousand years, ac¬ 
cording to the rather extravagant assertions 
of Chinese historians, it may be that they 
contain mucb that is curious and valuable, 
which the researches of scholars may some 
day bring to light for the benefit of outside 
barbarians. 

The first journalists of Euroiie undoubt¬ 
edly made their dehiit in Rome. The Acta 
Diurna, in manuscript, were the prototype, 
on a small scale, of the newspapers of the 
present day. They recorded remarkable 
events, gave reports of fires, executions, and 
public debates j the Roman Ti'ibune had its 
House, and its Winter, and its Wilkins to 
criticise public plays, and its Jenkins to de¬ 
scribe the fetes of that happy period. In 
later times, before the invention of printing, 
news was distributed by news-letters and 
news circulars, written in Venice, Nm'em- 
berg, Augsburg, Amsterdam, Cologne, Frank¬ 
fort, Leipsic, Paris, London, and Boston, as 
it had previously been done in Rome, by paid 
letter-writers in those news centres, and sent 
to their principals in other places—not un¬ 
like the correspondence from London, or 
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Caiitoiij or Wasliington, at tlio present time, 
by tbe bankers, mercliants, and editors of 
Boston, or New York, or Chicago, or Cincin¬ 
nati. There is evidence of their being cir¬ 
culated in Venice in 1536, a century after 
Koster introduced his rude style of type 
and ink. There are thirty volumes of these 
news-letters preserved in the Magliabecchi 
Library in Florence, and some, we believe, 
are filed away in the British Museum. The 
news circulars of Augsburg were started to¬ 
ward the close of the sixteenth century. 
There apx)6ared the Ordinari Zeittiingev and 
the Extraordinari Zeittunger. There is a col¬ 
lection of these journals from 1568 to 1604 
in the Vienna Library. They were issued 
by the mercantile house of the Messrs. Lug¬ 
ger, who had agents scattered every where 
—merchants and traders well posted on the 
current events of the day. Nino of John 
Campbell’s news-letters, written in Boston 
in 1703, the year before ho resorted to the 
printing-press, have lately been added to 
the collection of the Massachusetts Histor¬ 
ical Society. These news-letters were, of 
course, the pioneers of the newspapers of 
the world. 

Authorities have differed widely as to the 
nation and city entitled to the honor of hav¬ 
ing started the first printed newspaper. 
For many years it was supposed that the 
credit belonged to England. It was claimed 
that the British Museum had a copy of the 
earliest paper in its collection. It was called 
the English Mercurie, and printed July 23, 
1588; but it has been shown that this copy, 
like specimens of rare old coins, was spuri¬ 
ous, and gotten up for sale. Watts, the bib¬ 
liographer of the Museum, who saw, on ex¬ 
amination, that the type and paper were of 
modern origin, and did not belong to the 
sixteenth century, exposed the forgery. It 
was an ingenious fabrication, pretending to 
give the news of the Sx^anish Armada, which 
was destroyed in the English Channel by 
Drake and Howard a day or two previous to 
the date of the sheet. There were seven 
numbers of this spurious Mercurie produced 
—four in manuscript, and three in print. 

Venice has also claimed the honor of lead¬ 
ing the way in giving newspapers to the 
world. The Gazzetta, thus named because 
it sold for a small piece of money called 
gazzetta, it is asserted, was printed there in 
1570, and it is pretended that copies of this 
paper of that date are in one or two collec¬ 
tions in London. But late discoveries have 
ax)parently established the claim of the old 
German city of Nuremberg to this high 
honor. A jiaixer called the Gazette, according 
to trustworthy authorities, was printed in 
that city as early as 1457, five years after 
Peter Schoffer cast the first metal type in 
matrices. Nuremberg, with the first paper 
in the fifteenth century, also claims the 
honor of the first jiaper in the sixteenth 


century. There is an anciently printed 

sheet in the Libri collection which ante¬ 
dates all others excex)t the sheet of 1457 and 
the Chronicle of Cologne. It is called the 
Nene Zeitung axis JUspaniexi und Italien, and 
bears the date of February, 1534. The 
British Museum, it is said, has a duplicate 
of this sheet. 

Thus to Germany belongs the honor not 
only of the first printers and the first print¬ 
ing, but also of the first printed newspaper. 
Itlias also another claim to distinction. In 
1615 Egenolf Eurmel started Die Frankfurter 
Ohex'jgostaniis Zeitung, the first daily paper in 
the world. This journal is still x^ublishedj 
and the city of Frankfort is to erect a mon¬ 
ument in honor of its founder and editor as 
the father of newspapers. 

The fifth newspaper in the world appeared 
in England in 1622, toward the close of the 
reign of James the First, and shortly after 
ShTwalter Ealeigh’s unsuccessful voyage to 
America. It was published by Nicholas 
Bourne and Thomas Archer. The earliest 
sheet known of this pai)er is dated May 23, 
1622. It was entitled the TVeeUey Newes, 
Although the name of Nathaniel Butters 
does not Sei)tember 28, ho is called 

the father of the English press because of 
his earlier efforts in this j)roiession. Nicholas 
Bourne, Thomas Archer, Nathaniel Newbury, 
William Sheffard, Bartholomew Downes, and 
Edward Alide were associates of Butters. 
They met with indifferent success. Ben 
Jonson, in the Sta 2 :)le of News, ridiculed 
these half-fledged newspaper men. So did 
Fletcher and Shirley. The playwrights were 
then the eensors of the x>ublic, and news- 
X^^'Pers were considered enterx^rising to ob¬ 
tain the earliest eopies of xfiay-bills. Oth¬ 
er wits made fun of the JSfewes. But since 
that period the journalists have changed 
places Tvith the playwrights, and have be¬ 
come not only the critics and the arbiters 
on the stage, but in the cars, at the breakfast- 
table, in the drawing-room, in Presidential 
conventions, in eabinet councils—indeed, 
every where. In sx^ite of the wits, the 
Newes lived longer than many papers of 
more modern date. 

It was in the cax)acity of a news-carrier, 
his original a hired letter- 

writer in the pay of a few country gentle¬ 
men to gather the news in London and send 
a weekly written sheet of his intelligence 
and gossip to his emxfioyers, that Nathaniel 
Butters prepared the way for the first En¬ 
glish newspaper. He had printed news 
pamx)hlets now and then as far back as 
1611, and on the 9th of October, 1621, ho 
published, on a half sheet, one or two num¬ 
bers of the Courant, or Weekley Neives from 
Forain Partes. It seems that he was one of 
the originators of the present mode of selling 
papers in the streets. Mercury women” 
and hawkers,” the news-vendors of his 
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day, were introduced by him. We now 
have newsboys, altbougb many of tlie news¬ 
vendors of the present time in New York 
and other cities are women and girls. Wom¬ 
en keep the Tciosques in Paris, where all the 
papers are daily sold, and these women, 
some of whom have been news-vendors for 
thirty years, are perfectly an courant in the 
political upheavals of France in that time. 

The first daily newspaper printed in En¬ 
glish appeared in the reign of Queen Anne. 
It was the Daily Courant^ a morning paper, 
and issued in March, 1702. It was not till 
1777 that the first daily paper appeared in 
Paris. It was the Journal de FariSj ou Foste 
au Soir. Colletet published a paper a cen¬ 
tury earlier, named the Journal de la Ville de 
FariSj in which daily occurrences were re¬ 
corded—hence the name of journal; but the 
sheet, wo think, was not issued oftener than 
once a week. The first daily newspaper in 
the United States was the American Daily 
Advertiser, published in Philadelphia in 1784. 
The earliest newspaper in Russia was issued 
in 1703. It was printed under the authority 
of Peter the Great, who not only took an 
active part in its direction, but it is asserted 
that he correeted many of the proof-sheets! 
It was named the St. Fetershurg Gazette. The 
initial paper in Spain appeared in 1704, and 
was called the Gaceta de Madrid. 

The avant courrier of American newspapers 
was printed in Boston on the 25th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1690, by Richard Pierce, for Benja¬ 
min Harris. It was called FuUiclc Occur¬ 
rences, and was immediately suppressed by 
the government. In ehronological order it 
was the tenth newspaper of the world. The 
first permanent American newspaper was 
the Boston News-Letter, which made its ap¬ 
pearance on the 20th of April, 1704. It was 
not like its predecessor in the character of 
its contents. It gave no local news. Its 
whole aim seemed to be to keep its read¬ 
ers au courant with the affairs of Europe 
only. In this way it escaped local censure 
and persecution. Another paper, called the 
Gazette, was issued in Boston in 1719. The 
American Mercury appeared in Philadelphia 
in the same year. Then James Franklin 
started the New England Courant in 1721, 
but, after some perseeution from the au¬ 
thorities, it x)assed nominally under the 
management of Benjamin Franklin. It 
ceased to exist in 1727. 

The first newspaper in New York made its 
appearance in 1725. It was called the New 
Yorlc Gazette. Gazette” appears to have 
been the favorite name for newspapers in 
early times. A Gazette came out in Annap¬ 
olis, Maryland, in 1727. Another in Charles¬ 
ton, South Carolina, in 1731, and yet an¬ 
other, the Rhode Island Gazette, irf Newport, 
in 1733. The first newspaper printed in Vir¬ 
ginia was also the Gazette, published in Wil¬ 
liamsburg in 1736. Twenty years later, in 


1756, the Neio Hampshire Gazette, still in ex¬ 
istence, was published in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. 

The order in which the ^^nitial newspa¬ 
pers of the world” made their appearance is 
shown by the following table, compiled by 
Mr. Hudson: 


Name. 

Gazette, 

Chronicle, 

Gazette, 

Die Frankfurter Ober-1 
postamts Zeitung, j 
Weekley Newes, 
Gazette cle Prance, 
Postosch Inrikes Tid-1 
iiing, j 

Mercurius Politicus, 
Courant, 

Publick Occurrences, 
Pue’s Occurrences, 
Gazette, 

News-Letter, 

Gaceta de Madrid, 
Mercury, • 
Gazette, 

Gazette, 

Gazette, 

Gazette, 

Gazette, 


Toum. 

Nuremberg, 

Cologne, 

Venice, 

Frankfort, 

London, 

Paris, 

Sweden, 

Leith, Scotland, 
Haarlem, Holland, 
Boston, 

Dublin, Ireland, 


Year. 

1457 

1499 

1570 

1615 

1622 

1631 

1644 

1653 

1656 

1690 

1700 


St. Pete’rsburg, llu6sia,1703 
Boston, 1704 

Madrid, Spain, 1704 

Philadelphia, Pa., 1719 

New York, 1725 

Annapolis, Md., 1727 

Charleston, S. C., 173i 

Williamsburg, Va., 1736 

Calcutta, 1781 


These twenty journals were the pioneer 
newspapers. Although nothing but dry 
chronicles of news, bits of history, and gos¬ 
sip, without any pretension to system or 
completeness, tliese forerunners of the great 
journals of the present time prepared the 
way for the free expression of opinion and 
the popular diffusion of intelligence. Very 
little attention was paid in early days to 
editorial articles,” communications, or ex¬ 
pression of opinions. News, with an adver¬ 
tisement here and there, filled the short col¬ 


umns in the small half sheets of the six¬ 


teenth and seventeenth centuries. It was 
in the next epoch, between 1755 and 1783, 
that intellect l^cgan to manifest itself, and 
political and religious liberty receive its 
great impulse from the public press, fiartic- 
ularly in America, where the colonial news¬ 
papers exerted a powerful influence on pop¬ 
ular feeling and opinion, and materially as¬ 
sisted in bringing about the Revolution of 
1776. 

The story of the first American newspaper, 
brief as was its life, is full of curious interest. 
Seventy years after the landing of the Pil¬ 
grims on Plymouth Rock, and two hundred 
and fifty years after the invention of imint- 
iug, a newspaper was issued in Boston. It 
lived one day, and only one copy is known 
to have been preserved. That copy was dis¬ 
covered by the historian of Salem, the Rev. 
J. B. Felt, in the Colonial State-paper Office, 
in London, while engaged in researches re¬ 
lating to the history of his own city. This 
pioneer of American journalism was pub¬ 
lished by Benjamin Harris at the London 
Coffee-house, Boston, and was printed for 
him by Richard Pierce- on Thursday, the 
25th of September, 1690, nearly two centu¬ 
ries after the discovery of the New World 
by Columbus. The paper was printed on 
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three pages of a folded sheet, leaving one 
page blank, with two columns to a page, 
and each -page about eleven inches by seven 
in size. Harris proposed to issue his paper 
once a month, or oftener if there should be a 
“ glut of occurrences.” His first and, as it 
turned out, his only number, contained sev¬ 
eral columns of homo and foreign gossip, 
without a word of editorial comment. Un¬ 
fortunately for the success of his undertak¬ 
ing, he printed one or two items of local and 
military nows which set the official busy- 
bodies in a ferment of indignation. The 
legislative authorities solemnly determined 
that the paper came out contrary to law, and 
that it contained ‘^refiections of a very high 
nature.” To prevent Mr. Harris from issuing 
a second number, they forbade any thing 
in print without license first obtained fi’om 
those authorized by the government to grant 
the same.” In this way the first American 
newspaper came to grief j and but for the 
accidental preservation of a single copy in 
London its very name would have passed 
into oblivion. 

Nearly fourteen years after the suppres- 
gion of Harris’s newspaper, John Campbell, 
postmaster of Boston, issued the first num¬ 
ber of the Boston JSfews-Letter. Its appear¬ 
ance created a sensation in Boston. The 
first sheet of the first number was taken 
damp from the press by Chief Justice Sew- 
all, to be shown to President Willard, of 
Harvard University, as a wonderful curios¬ 
ity. So completely was Harris’s unfortunate 
enterprise forgotten, that the News-Lcttev was 
greeted as the pioneer of American newspa- 
X^ers, and historians and antiquariaus have 
hailed John Camx)bell as ^^the father of the 
American press.” Since Mr. Felt’s interest¬ 
ing discovery, wo suppose, says Mr. Hudson, 
that Harris must bo called its grandfather. 
The News-Letter was printed by authority, on 
a half sheet, foolscap size, with two columns 
to a page. The first number contained news 
taken from the London Flying Post from De¬ 
cember 2 to 4, 1703, and from the London 
Gazette from December 16 to 20. These ex¬ 
tracts were ‘‘ concerning the present Danger 
of the Kingdom and of the Protestant Relig¬ 
ion,” in consequence of the movements and 
intrigues and talking big” of the friends 
of the pretended King James VIII.” This 
intelligence, with a short speech of Queen 
Anne to Parliament on the same subject, oc¬ 
cupied three-fourths of the paper. The do¬ 
mestic news filled the remainder of the space. 
There was not an advertisement in the paper. 

The Neios-Letter continued under Camp¬ 
bell’s management upward of eighteen years, 
and during this time went through many 
tribulations. Though without a rival on 
this continent, it languished for want of 
support, and the proprietor was constantly 
appealing to his patrons to pay up their 
subscriptions. In 1719 Campbell made an 


effort to interest the public in the enlarge¬ 
ment of his paper; it was impossible, ho 
said, with half a sheet a week to carry on 
all the public nows of Europe,” and ho was 
then, in consequence of this want of ade¬ 
quate facilities, thirteen months hehind the 
news of the old world! Ho proposed to 
catch up by publishing every other week a 
full sheet. The plan of skipping the inter- 
veniug months seems not to have occurred 
to him. The first effort at reporting in this 
country was made for the News-Letter shortly 
after it was established. KSix pirates were 
executed on Charles River on Friday, Juno 
30, 1704. The description of the scene, in¬ 
cluding the exhortations to the malefac¬ 
tors,” and the prayer made by one of the 
ministers, after the pirates were on the scaf¬ 
fold, ‘‘ as near as it could be taken in writing 
in the great crowd,” filled nearly one-half of 
the paper. 

Such was the small beginning of American 
journalism, whose history is minutely traced 
in Mr. Hudson’s interesting and important 
work. Wo of this age who take the morn¬ 
ing newspax)er with our breakfast coffee, 
who glance over the one-o’clock editions of 
the afternoon papers at lunch, and leisurely 
scan the four-o’clock editions when the busi¬ 
ness of the day is over, can hardly realize a 
time when newspapers were not, when news 
was tardily circulated by means of written 
letters, when the mails were slow and infre¬ 
quent, and it took longer to hear in New 
York from Boston than now from the antip¬ 
odes. This morning’s x^aper may contain 
the news of a murder committed yesterday 
in Australia, last night’s debate in the Brit¬ 
ish Parliament; we know, almost as soon as 
the Parisians, every time President Thiers 
threatens to resign, and before he has had 
time to reconsider we are ready with specu¬ 
lations on the result of his action. Comx)aro 
this state of things with poor John Camp¬ 
bell’s frantic endeavors to make up thirteen 
months arrears in news! A hundred years 
back takes us into the Dark Ages of journal¬ 
ism. The smallest country newspaper of the 
present time is magnificent in comparison 
with the News-Letters^ the Gazettes^ and the 
Courants of Franklin’s early days. 

The progress of American journalism was 
comparatively slow during the first centu¬ 
ry of its history. Tlio appetite for nows 
grows with what it feeds on. When mail 
facilities were scant, and newspapers were 
meagre and dull, the demand for this class 
of reading was limited. With increased 
facilities for transporting the mails and for 
eollecting news, the taste sx^read and be¬ 
came more exacting. There was a time 
when the public was willing to allow a 
newspaper five months to catch ux^ with the 
news; nowadays a newspaper which can 
not give all the news of the world every 
morning, with timely and suggestive com- 
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ment, might as well give up the ghost at 
once. Nobody wants it. Oiu’ ancestors could 
afford to wait for the news. They had other 
matters to occui^y their attention, and news 
had not the business importance which it 
now possesses. The sixty-seven newspapers 
which were established in the American col¬ 
onies from 1690 to 1783 were monthly, week¬ 
ly, or semi-weekly publications. One paper 
had been started as a tri-weekly, hut failed 
on that X)lan, and was then issued semi¬ 
weekly, and finally weekly. While New 
York was occupied by the English troops, 
the several x)apers there arranged their days 
of publication, as has since been done in 
Liverpool, England, so that one paper was 
issued each day, thus giving the public a 
daily newspaper. Only forty-three out of 
the sixty-seven were in existence in 1783, 
when the independence of the United States 
was acknowledged by George the Third, and 
the young rexnihlic commenced its career of 
greatness and glory. 

Before the age of railroads and the electric 
telegrax)h little enteri^rise was manifested 
by the journals in the collection of news. 
They waited for it to come of its own accord. 
Among the earhest to recognize the necessity 
for greater enterprise were Messrs. Hale and 
Hallock, of the Journal of Commerce. These 
gentlemen, in 1830, bought and equipped a 
small, swift schooner, called her the Journal 
of Commerce^ and sent her to cruise at sea, 
iutercex)t i^acket-ships, and bring in the lat¬ 
est intelligence. This was the first news- 
boat of any size in America. Small row¬ 
boats had been used to hoard shixq^ing in 
the harbor by the Journal as well as other 
l^apers, hut no one had, up to this time, sent 
a news-boat to-sea. The enterprise was re¬ 
garded by others as ridiculous and ruinously 
expensive, hut the result proved its wisdom. 
The semaxDlioric tclegrax>h would report the 
Journal of Commerce in the offing, and busi¬ 
ness would he at once suspended to await 
her arrival. Crowds would then surround 
the office, as in the days of modern war 
bulletins, and the news would soon appear 
in an extra. The success was such that the 
fii’m built and equix)ped another schooner, 
of ninety tons, calling her the Evening Edi¬ 
tion^ and thus had two swift vessels con¬ 
stantly cruising for news. An association 
of other papers was then formed, and a pilot- 
boat hired to compete with the Journal of 
Commerce squadron. The association subse¬ 
quently fitted out a small vessel, and the 
business of news-boats continued for some 
time a fixed fact with the New York dailies. 

The success of this experiment determined 
Messrs. Hale and Hallock to introduce their 
system on land. Accordingly, in 1833, they 
established a horse express from Philadel¬ 
phia to New York, with eight relays, and by 
this means published the proceedings of 
Congress, and all other Southern news, one 


day in advance of their contemporaries. 
The other papers established an opposition 
express, and the government then com¬ 
menced it, and ran the express from Phila¬ 
delphia to New York; whereupon the pro- 
X)rietors of the Journal of Commerce extend¬ 
ed their relays to Washington, so that 
they regularly heat the government express 
twenty-four hours. They employed twenty- 
four horses, and often made the whole dis¬ 
tance of 227 miles inside of twenty hours. 
The Journal claims that these news-boats 
and expresses were the origin of the whole 
system of expressing and telegraphing which 
has since been brought to such perfection 
by the New York Associated Press and the 
enterprising independent journals of the 
country. 

The newspapers had at last begun to ap¬ 
preciate the value of late intelligence, and 
their motto was, as it is now, Get news, 
honestly if you can, hut get news.” Apro¬ 
pos of this, Mr. Hudson relates the following 
anecdote concerning the Journal of Com¬ 
merce and the Courier and Enquirer. The 
latter was most fortunate in obtaining late 
news from Europe, hut the editor was con¬ 
stantly mortified to find it in the columns 
of his rival. Ho cogitated, and resorted to 
strategy. About that time the ship Ajax 
was duo from Europe with later news. One 
morning the Courier and Enquirer appeared 
with a postscript, annoimcing the arrival of 
their news schooner with the news by the 
Ajax, which had reached the offing the night 
before. The ^^iiews” was given. It aj)- 
peared in a few copies only. These were 
left by the carrier in the regular way at the 
doors of the subscribers’ stores nearest the 
newspaper offices. One was borrowed.” 
Immediately the others were gathered up 
and destroyed, and the regular Courier and 
Enquirer, without the nows,” was delivered 
to subscribers. That morning the Journal 
of Commerce published the ^^news by the 
exclusively. 

“ Ho! ho! Your neighbor is ahead of you 
this morning,” exclaimed the Courier sub¬ 
scribers, rushing into the office. 

Ahead? No! How?” asked the aston¬ 
ished clerks. 

Haven’t you seen the Journal ? It’s got 
the Ajax's news! Beaten this time, my fine 
fellows. They are too much for you. You 
had better look out for your laurels,” said 
the considerate friends of the Courier. But 
these remarks did not seem to affect the oc¬ 
cupants of that establishment as such re¬ 
marks sometimes do. They looked as if the 
Courier could survive the defeat. After a 
few congratulations the cat was seen in the 
meal-tub, and the attacliis of the Journal of 
Commerce were not very hilarious about Wall 
Street that day. 

The late Henry J. Raymond used to say, 
half in jest, that the invention of the electric 
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telegraph had destroyed the zest of newspa¬ 
per editing. Like all great editors who have 
risen by promotion from the ranks, he always 
retained an affection and respect for the re¬ 
porters’ room, and delighted in reminiscences 
of his own early experience before the intro¬ 
duction of the telegraph. Although not a 
short-hand writer, IVIr. Raymond was an ac- 
comphshed reporter, and unquestionably the 
most rapid writer connected with the press. 
He held his own with such stenogi’aphors as 
Robert Sutton and James A. Houston, two of 
the best short-hand reporters in the country 
at that period. With marvelous rapidity in 
writing, Mr. Raymond displayed great tact. 
On one occasion, when Daniel Webster was 
to speak in Boston, several reporters were 
sent from Now York to report his speech, 
and Mr. Raymond attended for the Tribune. 
On his return, instead of losing time, ho en¬ 
gaged a state-room on the Sound steamboat, 
where he wrote out his long-hand notes. 
While the reporters were in Boston, types, 
cases, and printers hadbeen quietly placed on 
board the steamer, and as rapidly as Mr. Ray¬ 
mond Avroto out the speech the printers sot 
it up.” On their arrival at Noav York the 
speech Avas in type and ready for the press, 
and appeared the same morning in a late 
edition of the Tribune^ much to the mortifica¬ 
tion of the other reporters and the surprise 
of the other journalists. 

One of the most striking instances of Mr. 
Raymond’s accuracy and rapidity as a re¬ 
porter occurred while he was representing 
the Courier and Enquirer at Washington. Mr. 
Webster Avas to make an important speech 
in the Senate. Mr. Raymond was present, 
and all the other jiapers were represented. 
Looking at the clock, it occurred to him that 
the Senator would finish about the hour of 
the closing of the mail. He therefore pre¬ 
pared himself. Webster began his speech. 
Raymond took every word down in long- 
hand—the other reporters, of course, in short¬ 
hand. Webster, it is true, was a slow, delib¬ 
erate speaker, but as the average speed of an 
orator’s tougue is six uttered to one careful¬ 
ly written word, our readers can imagine the 
rapidity of Raymond’s Avriting. Webster 
finished. It was nearly mail-time. It would 
be utterly impossible to Avrite out the speech 
for that mail, and that Avhs the mail to carry 
the speech. Raymond looked at his notes, 
and again at the clock. Rolling all up in 
an envelope, inclosing a private note to the 
foreman of the office of the Courier and En¬ 
quirer ^ ho dropped the parcel into the editors’ 
bag. It reached the office in Wall Street, 
the copy was distributed among the compos¬ 
itors, and the Avhole speech appeared in the 
next edition of the Courier and Enquirer, to 
the dismay of the other papers and the cha¬ 
grin of the reporters. Its accuracy received 
the fullest indorsement of Mr. Webster. 

The rivalry between the several newspa¬ 


per establishments was A^ery sharp, and some¬ 
times amusing and expensive. On one occa¬ 
sion, before the era of telegraphs, two ex¬ 
presses were arranged to bring the European 
news from Boston to New York on the ar¬ 
rival of the Cunard steamer at the former 
port—one to run OAmr the NorAvich and 
Worcester road for the Sun, and the other 
to run over the Providence and Stonington 
road for the Herald. The Cunard steamer 
was not telegraphed at Boston till early 
Saturday morning. The Herald Avas not then 
published on Sundays, and the Sun never 
issued a regular edition on that day. If the 
expresses were run, they would reach New 
York about midnight on Saturday. What 
was to bo done ? The agent of the Herald 
determined not to run his express, but ho 
was anxious for the Sun to enjoy the luxury. 
So he made his arrangements, with locomo¬ 
tive fired up, to start the moment the news 
reached his hands. The wide-aAvake agent 
of the Sun was not to be beaten. The mo¬ 
ment the Cunardcr touched the Avharf at 
East Boston he started with the news for the 
Worcester d<ip6t. John Gilpin’s time was 
beaten through the streets of Boston as easi¬ 
ly as Bonner’s team now beats all others on 
Harlem Lane. On the panting and puffing 
locomotive jumped the indefatigable man of 
the Sun, and with one shrill Avhistle he was 
off for New York. The agent of the Her¬ 
ald, as soon as his plucky competitor was 
out of sight and going off at the rate of a 
mile a minute, had his locomotive run into the 
engine-house and cooled off. He then went 
down to the office of the Mail, published 
in State Street by Purdy and Bradley, and 
quietly got out the news and had it printed 
on extra sheets, with the New York Herald 
head. He took several thousand by one 
train that afternoon, and sent as many by a 
messenger by the other regular line. They 
reached New York about six o’clock the 
next morning, and the extras were imme¬ 
diately sold to the newsboys. Meanwhile 
the Sun express had made siffendid time from 
city to city, and there was great commotion 
in the Sun office. All was bright and watch¬ 
ful, but quiet, at the Herald establishment 
on the opposite corner. There was no news 
there. ‘‘The Herald is beaten!” gleefully 
exclaimed the happy fellows in the Sun 
building. But, to their beAvilderment, about 
six o’clock they heard the cry, “’Ere’s the 
extra ’Erald! Important noAvs from Eu¬ 
rope !” under their very windows. The Sun 
was eclipsed that morning. 

Thousands and thousands of dollars were 
spent in these delightful and exciting con¬ 
tests. Some of this money was apparently 
throAvn away, but none was in reality wasted. 
It assisted in the great development of ncAvs- 
paper enterprise, which has become a lead¬ 
ing characteristic of the American Press. 

Under the present system for the collec- 
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tion and distribution of news from all parts 
of the world, through the agency of the Asso¬ 
ciated Press and its younger rival, the Amer¬ 
ican Press Association, the public is undoubt¬ 
edly better served than it was when each 
paper was dependent upon individual enter¬ 
prise for all its news. No single paper could 
stand the expense of the agencies through 
which the news of the world, published every 
morning in all the papers connected with 
either association, is collected and forward¬ 
ed. True, the system imparts a sameness 
to the news columns, the regular press dis¬ 
patches being alike in all the papers, or dif¬ 
fering only in the stylo of di’essing up f 
while the rules of the associations require 
that all special dispatches,^^ with the ex¬ 
ception of those from Washington and Al¬ 
bany, and telegraphic reports of political 
meetings, must be sent round to all the 
associated papers. During the war this 
rule was frequently evaded by correspond¬ 
ents forwarding their dispatches by tele¬ 
graph or messenger from the field to Wash¬ 
ington, whence they wore telegraphed to the 
ofiice in New York. Such papers as make 
use of the specials bear their proportion of 
the expense, and all may profit by the enter¬ 
prise of each. . To prevent an abuse of this 
privilege, a paper using a single item or line 
of a special” sent from another ofiice is re¬ 
sponsible for its proportion of the expense 
of the whole dispatch. On one occasion the 
Herald sent round a very long special from 
Europe. It was interesting, but contained 
only one item of much importance, and with 
one exception the night editors of the other 
papers declined to use it. The exception 
occurred in an office where the jfiace of 
the regular night editor w'as temporarily 
filled by a young man who was ignorant 
of this rule. Casting his eye over the “ spe¬ 
cial,” he singled out for publication the one 
important item, and threw the rest of the 
dispatch aside. The next morning ho found, 
to his dismay, that this two-line item cost 
the office its proportion—in this instance 
one-half—of the expense of a cable dispatch 
of nearly a column. 

As an offset to the sameness of the regular 
press dispatches, every large newspaper has 
its special corresi^ondents at Washington 
and other important news centres, whoso 
dispatches invariably, and indeed necessa¬ 
rily, take the tone of the paper, and are 
the medium not only of news, but of opin¬ 
ion. The press reports of the Congressional 
i:)roceedings and debates are the same in all 
the associated papers; but the special dis¬ 
patch of the Washington correspondent gives 
a Republican or Democratic gloss, according 
to the political tone of the paper ho repre¬ 
sents. During the session of Congress the 
position of Washington correspondent is sec¬ 
ond only to that of editor in chief. It is his 
duty to keep the office duly posted on all 


that is going on at the Capitol. He must 
watch the debates, the bills introduced, the 
political caucuses, keep a sharp eye on all the 
Departments, and see that nothing is done 
planned, or dreamed without his knowl¬ 
edge. 

The names most widely known in the an¬ 
nals of American journalism as those of the 
founders of great newspapers are Janies 
Gordon Bennett, Horace Greeley, and Henry 
J. Raymond, each of whom strongly imjiress- 
ed his own individuality on the journal un¬ 
der his control, and exerted a wide-spread 
influence on the character of the American 
press at large. All have passed away with¬ 
in a recent period; the youngest of the three 
dying first, less than four years ago, the 
other two at a riper age, while the book 
which records the struggles and triumphs 
of all was passing through the press. For 
the history, in all its most interesting details, 
of the three great newspaper enterprises with 
which their names are connected, we must 
refer our readers to the pages of Mr. Hud¬ 
son’s most important and fascinating book, 
in which ample justice is done to the charac¬ 
ter, aims, and achievements of each of these 
distinguished men. To Mr. Bennett be¬ 
longs the credit of first discerning the ne¬ 
cessities and possibilities of the modern 
American newspaper in its function as the 
disseminator of news. He led the way in 
the establishment of the grand system of 
agencies by which, at the present day, all 
the news of the world appears every morn¬ 
ing in the columns of our daily journals, and 
which place them, as ? 2 e 2 (;spapers, far in ad¬ 
vance of their European contemporaries. A 
single copy of a New York journal gives 
more news than will be found in a week’s 
file of the London Times. At the time of 
the English expedition to Abyssinia the 
London papers were indebted to the courtesy 
of the Herald correspondent for the latest 
and fullest intelligence from the field; and 
during the Franco-German war the most in¬ 
teresting and accurate accounts of the grand 
achievements of the Geianan armies publish¬ 
ed in the English papers were given in the 
dispatches to the Triiime, but for which the 
English public would have been compelled 
to await the arrival of letters by post for 
more than the mea^e telegraphic announce¬ 
ment of victories which involved the fate of 
an empire. The English have scarcely be¬ 
gun to learn the use of the telegraph for 
transmitting news. Theyafifect a contempt 
for the American system, and plume them¬ 
selves on the more solid and scholarly char¬ 
acter of their newspapers; but while this 
view may have been once correct, an impar¬ 
tial comparison of American and English 
journals of the present day would show that 
in addition to an amount of news which 
would supply Loudon newspapers for a 
week, the leading articles, literary reviews. 
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aucl corresponclenco in every issue of one of 
oiir first-class papers are as tlionglitfnl anil 
iis carefully considered as tlie articles wliicli 
appear in the columns of the London Times. 

The Herald vras, perhaps, more rigidly or¬ 
ganized than either the Times or the Tribune, 
not only with respect to the news depart¬ 
ment, hut as to its editorial corps. Both 
Mr. Eaymond and Mr. Greeley permitted 
great freedom in their liters, and encour¬ 
aged individuality of thought and opinion. 
Tlie former, indeed, rarely interfered with 
his associates, suggested topics, or dictated 
a line of policy. Each editorial writer se¬ 
lected his own subject, treated it in his own 
way, in keeping, of course, with the tone 
and character of the imper; and Mr. Ray¬ 
mond, even when in town, rarely saw the 
articles except in proof. This system had, 
undoubtedly, its disadvantages ; slight vari¬ 
ances of opinion were sometimes detected in 
the paper, which, of course, were laid to his 
charge; but this was balanced by obvious 
advantages. Mr. Bennett pursued a very 
dhfereut system. He established the daily 
council of editors, which is still a feature in 
the management of the Herald. It is held 
at noon, and every editor is required to bo 
present. The topics of the day are fully 
discussed at these meetings, and each writer 
has his subject assigned to him, and its treat¬ 
ment prescribed. While the influence and 
views of other writers besides Mr. Greeley 
and Mr. Raymond were frequently apx}arent 
in the Tribune and the Times, the Herald, 
under this system, always faithfully reflect¬ 
ed the ideas'and xmrposes of its founder and 
editor. 

Mr. Bennett kept the public at a distance. 
Few outsiders found access to his private 
room at the Herald office. Mr. Raymond 
and Mr. Greeley, on the contrary, rarely re¬ 
fused to see visitors in the editorial sanc¬ 
tum. A gentleman once entered Mr. Ray¬ 
mond's private office with the inquiry, “Are 
you at leisure ?" “ No, Sir," was the courte¬ 
ous reply, as the quick pen was stayed in its 
progress over the page, “ but I am at your 
service." For a few years previous to his 
death Mr. Greeley had a i)rivate room in the 
Trihune building, to which he could retreat 
when the x>ressure of visitors became too 
great even for his i)atience; but his old 
room was open to all, and he might be seen 
engrossed in work. If he heard a step on 
the floor he would ask, without looking 
up, “What's wanted ?" and would generally 
keep on writing while the visitor stated his 
errand, unless his attention was arrested by 
something of importance. Both Mr. Greeley 
and Mr. Raymond could listen and write at 
the same time—a rare faculty even among 
ncAVspaxDer men. 

The history of American journalism, from 
its small beginning in 1690 to the present 
day, is that of American civilization, Its | 
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several epochs mark successive steps in the 
progress of freedom and intelligence in the 
New World. The reader who takes up Mr. 
Hudson's . admii’able work Avill find in its 
pages all the fascination of a romance. The 
history of every important newsx)ai)er in 
America, biographical sketches of prominent 
editors, accounts of the origin and x>rogress 
of all our great news agencies, of the earl}^ 
systems for collecting news, which have 
been superseded by the telegraxffi, and inci¬ 
dents and anecdotes illustrating the prog¬ 
ress of every kind of newspaper enteiqn'ise, 
will be found in this work; and to its x)ages 
wo refer all our readers who may be curious 
—and what American is not ?—to become 
familiar with the history of our newsx)aper 
l>res8. 

PEGGY’S PANDOWDY. 

A'AL, you take your apples," said 
the culinary oracle, neighbor Kenq)- 
ton, Peggy’s uncle having decided that he 
should relish an old-fashioned pandowdy, 
such as his mother used to make forty years 
ago. 

“If you can make such a one,” ho had 
said, “ I’ll give you a gold ring, Peggy, as 
fine as a wedding-ring—as good a wedding- 
ring as you are like to get, j)oor lass," he 
had added beneath his breath; and so Peggy 
had applied to neighbor Kempton for the 
recipe. 

“ Wa'al, you take your apples," repeated 
Mrs. Kempton. “ Bless me! ain’t that there 
X)ot a-b'iliug over ?" 

“ No,” said Peggy; “ it’s only Nancy dish¬ 
ing the cabbage." 

“Wa’al, as I was a-saying, you take your 
apxflcs, and you— There’s Ben’s boat just 
a-coming up the river, if I live! He went 
out after mackerel this morning. The tide’s 
dead ag’in him, and the dinner done to a 
turn already." 

“And the pandowdy,” meekly suggested 

“ OIj, as I was a-sayiug—my mind skips 
about like a flea; it goes by telegram, I 
have so much to think of. But you take 
your apples, and— Sakes alive! if the 
clothes-line ain’t broke and let the things 
on to the ground, and father’s new flannels 
—the first time they ever see the wash too!" 
And in the tumult that ensued Peggy effect¬ 
ed her escax)e, feeling fully competent to 
take the ax)X)les and go ahead, after so many 
admonitions to that end. She next resorted 
to the Cook's Counselor, which advised her 
to line a deep j^an with paste, slice the aj)- 
jiles, sweeten with New Orleans molasses, 
spice to the taste (apx)arently overlooking 
the fact that tastes differ), cover with past-e, 
and bake in a moderate oven—brick oven 
l)referred. 

On these hints Peggy proceeded. She 
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didn’t care a fig for the promise of a ring. 
What wa.s a gold ring to her set with jewels 
of Golconda, when, hut for her own folly and 
the malicious interference of another, she 
might now be wearing a real wedding-ring, 
the happiest wife in Christendom? For 
when she had first come to live with her 
uncle, John Brierly, Matthew Royston had 
set his heart upon her, and she had in no 
wisd objected, accepting his devotions as a 
matter of course. But Aunt Brierly had 
other views for Matthew Royston. She had 
made up her mind to marry him to her ovm 
niece, Patty Pratt; and when Aunt Brierly 
had made up her mind, it wasn’t an easy 
thing to unravel. If he couldn’t bo managed 
by fair means, ho should be managed by foul. 
And wasn’t all fair in love ? She contrived 
to arouse Matthew’s jealousy couceruing an¬ 
other admirer of Peggy’s, and with sly and 
subtle insinuations to harrow his soul with 
the fear lest he was being chosen by his 
sweetheart not for himself, but his pros¬ 
pects. And yet her insinuations were so 
well timed and so deftly handled that the 
poor love-lorn youth conceived that they 
were deductions drawn from his own ex¬ 
perience and observation, rather than sug¬ 
gested by Aunt Brierly. So one day he for¬ 
bade Peggy, up and down, to accept any at¬ 
tentions but his own, though there was only 
an understanding between them, which, as 
every body knows, is apt to lead to a mis¬ 
understanding. He had never said, in so 
many words, “ Will you marry mo, Peggy ?” 
or Name the day, sweetheart,” though they 
both hoped that it would come to that in time. 

So Aunt Brierly sneered in her quiet way 
at Peggy for being under a man’s thumb 
before her time came, hinted that she had 
found a master, if not a lover, questioning 
if such things were done in the green leaf, 
what would bo done in the dry, till poor 
foolish Peggy, giddy with youth, and inex¬ 
perienced in the ways of wily women, began 
to believe that Matthew was arrogating to 
himself more authority over her than was 
becoming in a lover—which was very likely 
the case—aud so walked into the snare Aunt 
Brierly had spread for her. One day, as 
they sat together, Sam Perrin was seen to 
drive up with his new turn-out. 

He has come to take you to drive,” said 
Aunt Brierly. 

“ I sha’n’t go,” said Peggy, decidedly. 

“ Of course not,” continued her aunt; “ I 
couldn’t advise you to such a step. It 
wouldn’t bo wise. A woman can not begin 
too early to learn the lesson of obedience.” 

I sha’n’t go,” protested Peggy. ‘‘ But it 
isn’t because I mean to learn obedience.” 

No ? If you haven’t begun before this, 
you will never get the lesson, child. Sam’s 
got the handsomest team in the place. He’s 
a match to be proud of, too! I wish he’d 
ask Patty to ride!” 


I hope he may.” 

“ I trust he won’t understand ichy you de¬ 
cline,” in the most honeyed accents. 

Well, I liavcnH declined yet.” • 

“ Only because you haven’t been asked.” 

And the result was that Peggy accepted, 
and Matthew came and found her gone, and 
accepted Aunt Brierly’s version of the fact, 
which didn’t vouchsafe a drop of oil on the 
troubled waters, since she did every thing 
in her power to irritate him, while preserv¬ 
ing the mask of peace-maker. As a matter 
of course, an unpleasantness ensued, which 
owed more than half its animus to Aunt 
Brierly’s arts. The lovers did not speak or 
look at each other, except by stealth, for 
over a week, each one waiting for the other 
to say the words which both were dying to 
speak and hear. But just as Peggy had 
about made up her mind that she couldn’t 
endure such silence much longer, she heard, 
apparently by chance, that Matthew Royston 
had been to see Patty Pratt, aud had invitud 
her to a merry-making.” 

“ That’s shabby enough, if Patty is my 
niece,” said Aunt Brierly. ^‘I wouldn’t 
blame you now if you should give liim as 
hard a nut to crack. There’s nothing like 
obliging a young fellow to come the whole 
way in a making up, without holding out a 
little finger to him, ’specially when he’s in 
the wrong. I suppose he expects you’ll get 
frightened at this and speak fii’st, and I’ve 
noticed that those who speak first in a quar¬ 
rel always have to take the blame.” Aunt 
Brierly was getting ready the brick oven 
while she spoke for the week’s baking. She 
had a flushed fiice aud a nervous manner, 
not usual with her, as she threw into the 
oven a handful of pa^^er which she had caught 
up just as Peggy entered, and she was about 
to lay on the kindlings and apply the match, 
when she stumbled and fell against a pine 
knot that Uucle John had brought in to 
heat the oven, and there was no more bak¬ 
ing nor any thing else done that day but 
running for doctors, while a soul hovered be¬ 
tween life and death. Well, Aunt Brierly 
was sick five months, if she was a day; and 
when she had recovered from her shock as 
much as she ever would, though she could 
not move a hand nor frame an intelligible 
sentence, she signified her desire to bo 
dressed and allowed to sit, propped up, in 
the big arm-chair, to look out at the win¬ 
dow and see what the world was about, to 
see the maples, that had just hung out their 
green banners when she took to her bed, 
reddening in the October sun, and the Rev. 
Moses Precept and his wife in light kids 
leaving brother Pratt’s door in a coach. 
How the earth had turned round while she 
had been lying idly on her back, and the 
baking not done! The grass that had only 
begun to look green and feathery when she 
was stricken down had been mown and bar- 
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Tested, leaving brown, barren fields; and 
the grape-vines that bad only put out a few 
tender feelers were now purple and dusty 
with fruit; and tlie trees that bad dropped 
tbeir blossoms in x)ink and fragrant showers 
wore now dropping great golden pippins and 
rosy gillyflowers. No, the earth never stood 
still, whatever other folks might do. But 
wdiat under the sun were jVIt. Precept and 
his wife doing at brother Pratt's with a coach 
all to themselves? She tried to put the 
question to Uncle John, but the words got 
all shaken up together upon her tongue, so 
that it was more of a conundrum than over. 
It was like one of those games where you 
are given the letters of a word, and left to 
spell it out for yourself. But as Uncie John 
could not guess, she did her best to intimate 
by rude but energetic signs that Mr. Precept 
was the object of her curiosity. 

Oh," said Uncle John, reluctantly, it’s 
—a—a wedding ! It's Patty and Matt Roy- 
ston ; they couldn’t wait for you to get out, 
because Matt’s going into business out West.” 

Peggy was beating a pillow as he spoke, 
and instinctively Aunt Brierly's eyes were 
turned upon her; and such wild, astonished, 
frightened eyes that Peggy will never for¬ 
get them to her dying day; eyes, too, with 
something like a tear in them, in their star¬ 
tled depth. Then she was on her feet in an 
instant, reaching out vainly toward the door, 
and uttering a flood of incoherent words, as 
if she would assure them she had important 
business on hand that must not be neglect¬ 
ed; then she sank back exhausted among 
her pillows, and the yellow sunlight fell 
across her face, and a dead leaf floated past 
the window, and Aunt Brierly’s soul floated 
out into the unknown. 

Peggy was thinking of some of these 
things as she went about her humble task 
of making the pandowdy—of such a part of 
these things as had fallen within the scope 
of her exi)erience. There was good reason 
why a gold ring had no longer any meaning 
to her, or any charm to hold her. Why 
should she care to ornament herself, when 
nobody lieeded whether she looked well or 
ill ? No; she was making the pandowdy to 
please Uncle John, who had always stood 
her friend, hoping its flavor might bring 
back his youth for a little. Let other wom¬ 
en Avho had husbands or lovers to please 
deck themselves in finery, but it was too 
late for her. Once she might have coveted 
such things, but that was a by-gone. Noth¬ 
ing could restore to her the supreme confi¬ 
dence of youth; nothing could bring back 
those warm June nights when she and Roy- 
ston had watched the stars slide across the 
heavens, had noted the heavy fragrance of 
dew-drenched flowers as they walked the 
fields, or had sat on some rocky ledge by 
the river, and had seen the belated fisher¬ 
men come in with masses of quivering sil¬ 


ver tangled in their nets, and had listened 
to the echo of voices on the other side, or, 
taking a boat, had moved, silently as the 
stars themselves, across the half-luminous 
expanse of water, where the planets seemed 
broken into star-dust; and now and then a 
fish had leaped to the siuTace, a cock had 
crowed from some distant farm-house, an 
oar had played in its rowlock and made the 
chord complete. Peggy never stepped out 
now on sultry summer nights to carry com¬ 
fort to some ailing neighbor but the inspi¬ 
ration of that sacred time came upon her 
like a strain of tender melody waking one 
at dead of night—like an old hymn that her 
mother sang when she was a child in the 
cradle, a hjunn laid up in the heart in lav¬ 
ender and scented with sweet-brier, and 
sx^eaking of infinite love and hax^piness. 

Ten years had x>assed since Aunt Brierly 
had been stricken down in the act of light¬ 
ing the fire in the brick oven, and they had 
not been years calculated to touch Peggy 
lightly. She was no longer the rosy, lilting 
lass that Royston had left behind; she had 
lost something of her rounded contours, 
much of her bloom; her mouth had settled 
into a sad seriousness, her eyes had the ap- 
Xiearance of looking on other scenes than 
those about her—for all they were bright 
eyes, as if their light was reflected from 
tears rather than from joys. Yet in the 
mean time men had not been lacking who 
found her comely enough to share their 
hearts. And yet her disax)poiutment had 
not soured her; one might say that it had 
ripened her instead. She could laugh as 
heartily as the rest when occasion served, 
only it was ax^t to end in a sigh; she relish¬ 
ed quiltings and parish x)icnics, and loved to 
see the younger generations at their pas¬ 
times. She kept Uncle John’s house like 
wax-w'ork, could fashion almost any gar¬ 
ment you might name, sent butter and honey 
to market, sang in the choir, read meta- 
X)hysics, and had faculty, as neighbor Kemp- 
ton said, for every thing but getting mar¬ 
ried ! 

Patty Pratt had died the second year of 
her marriage, but in all the eight succeeding 
years nobody in the place had ever heard or 
spoken of the young widower Royston. He 
had x)assed out of mind as entirely as the 
leaves of that dead-and-gone summer-time; 
out of the mind of all but Peggy, in whoso 
heart remembrance was still green and 
living. 

Peggy rolled out her paste reflectively, 
and lined a deep as daintily as the 
tailor-bee lines her nest with a rose leaf; 
then she pared the apxdes, thinking of the 
cheery winter evenings when Royston had 
helped her out with her stint, and the fire 
liad sputtered over the back-log, and the 
kettle had sung on the hob, and heaven had 
not seemed far away, since Aunt Brierly was 
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taking tea at brother PratPs. Sliced apples 
and 8]3ice and molasses, spice and molasses 
and sliced aj)ple8, and a canopy of paste, and 
the thing was done! But mind you, Peggy, 
the baking is half the battle! 

When the pandowdy came to the tea- 
table, wearing a healthy brown, Ah,” said 
Uncle John, tasting it prospectively, “that 
looks something like! Heyday! it carries me 
straight back to the time when I was a little 
shaver, picking u}) the windfalls for moth¬ 
er’s pandowdy. Ah, Peggy, Professor Blot 
couldn’t hold a candle to you. It smells as 
if all the spices of Afaby the blest had been 
let loose in it! Ah! Oh ! Humph! Pan¬ 
dowdy indeed! Pan-liddle-sticks!” 

“ What’s the matter ?” asked Peggy, tak¬ 
ing alarm 

“ That's what I’d like to know. Perhaps 
it’s the modern recipe for x>andowdy j but it 
ain’t no more like my mother’s than swan 
are like geese. Well, well, cooking ain’t the 
art it used to be. I ain’t seen a pumpkin- 
l)ie that deserved the name these dozen years, 
and buckwheats don’t taste as they used to 
cold mornings when I was a boy, and mother 
fi'ied ’em.” 

“ I’m so sorry,” said Peggy; “but the de¬ 
ceitful old thing isn’t half done. When the 
top looked so promising, who would suspect 
that there was only raw apples and dough 
floating in molasses underneath ? Its down¬ 
right hypocrisy! I shall never believe in 
Xnindowdies again.” 

“ How did you bake it ?” asked Uncle John, 
disconsolately. 

“In the stove oven, to be sure. Perhaps 
you thought that I baked it in the sun ?” 

“Ah, that’s it. My mother always used 
the brick oven; and so did—” And then 
Uncle John pushed back his chak and left 
the room. 

“ I never thought of the brick oven,” said 
Peggy to herself. “ It hasn’t been used sin ce 
Aunt Brierly had her shock. I wonder if it 
would be safe ? I’ll try it to-morrow if I’m 
alive.” 

The brick oven w'as in the winter kitchen 
at Brierly Farm, and, as Peggy said, had nev¬ 
er been used or disturbed since the day of 
Aunt Brierly’s shock. The kitchen itself had 
fallen into disuse as a kitchen since her time, 
having been turned to account as a store¬ 
room. So when to-morrow came Peggy 
made her pandowdy ready, and went into 
the old kitchen to light a fire in the brick 
oven, matches and kindlings in hand. The 
rusty door of the oven grated on its hinges, 
as if loath to be called into service again aft¬ 
er so many years of idleness, and disclosed a 
newspaper twisted together carelessly, and 
a handful of kindlings thrown upon it, just 
as Aunt Brierly had loft them when paralysis 
seized her. Wondering what scrap of for¬ 
gotten news she might find in an old daily 
of ten years back, Peggy took the newspa¬ 


per up with a sort of shudder, shook, and 
smoothed it out, and let fall from among its 
folds a letter, yellow and torn and crumj)led. 
She picked it up without much concern, saw 
that it was addressed to “ Miss Margaret Bri¬ 
erly,” opened it, and read a few impassioned 
lines from Matthew Eoyston—a few linos 
imploring her to forgive his miserable ex¬ 
actions, and to send him some sign of her 
favor. He feared that he might have for¬ 
feited her regard; but if she still loved him, 
would she write a line in answer, or send a 
message by the bearer, or meet him at the 
stile in LovePs Lane at twilight, or, if this 
were inconvenient—sued the humble lover 
—would she set a light in a window of the 
best room, which, being seldom used, would 
signify to him that he would be welcome at 
Brierly Farm ? 

And all this dated ten years ago! And 
she had not written the line he asked for, 
nor sent the message, nor set the light in the 
window, nor met him in the soft spring twi¬ 
light at the stile in Lover’s Lane ! 

No wonder ho had married Patty Pratt! 
Peggy came near having a shock herself at 
this revelation of the old brick oven, and it 
was after twelve by the kitchen clock before 
she came to her senses, and vaguely remem¬ 
bered that she had been meaning to heat 
the brick oven and bake the pandowdy. 
Was it yesterday, or the day before ? 

Just then Uncle John came in to his din¬ 
ner, and found the table not set, not a veg¬ 
etable on the fire, the tea-kettle dry, the 
mutton black as a coal, and the i^andowdy 
waiting for a baking 1 Plad Peggy run away ? 
And then he stepped into the old kitchen, 
and found her with the yellow letter spread 
out upon her lap, her hands folded over it, 
and her eyes staring hard at the oi)posite 
wall. “Peggy, Peggy, what’s the matter, 
child?” ho called twice before she heeded. 
Then she was on her feet in a trice, rubbing 
her eyes as it she had been dreaming. 

“ I’m heating the brick oven for the 2 :)au- 
dowdy,” she answered, gathering her kin¬ 
dlings. 

“ Didn’t you know it’s after twelve, Peg¬ 
gy?” he mildly suggested, jiicking up the 
letter that had slipped to the floor. “ What’s 
this, eh ?” 

“ It’s mine; give it to me,” she cried. “ It’s 
nothing—only a scrap of old pajicr, you see. 
It’s my own. I found it in the oven. Do 
give it to me. I have a light to it!” But 
Uncle John was already adjusting his si)ec- 
tacles, conscious, in a sort of hazy way, that 
something had troubled Peggy, and that this 
yellow rag was the something, which it was 
his duty to look into. 

“ Nobody’s going to eat it, child!” he said. 
“ And you found it in the oven, eh ? Pretty 
jdace for a love-letter. I wonder it didn’t 
heat the oven without any kindlings or other 
fuel. You didn’t answer it, I reckon ?” 
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^^Auswei it! I never laid eyes on it be¬ 
fore to-day/’ said Peggy, with eyes that 

struek fire. t i „ 

It’s been a good v^bile on tlic road, eli T 
April 29,1862. Why, that’s the same day as 
Sophy had her shock! Ah! Oh! Humph! 
And he married Patty Pratt! Ahem! Ain’t 
it most dinner-time, Peggy?” 

“ Dinner! Bless me, yes. And there’s the 
pandowdy done to a crisp. No; what am I 
talking about? It hasn’t seen the oven!” 
And Peggy was alert and busy in half a min- 
ute. 

Uncle John made no further reference to 
the letter; but about a month later, when 
Peggy sat knitting in the twilight, and won¬ 
dering what her twilights would have been 


like if Aunt Brierly had not been uuldnd, 
somebody opened the door, came to her side, 
and stooped and kissed her on the brow. 

^^s it time to light the lamps. Uncle 
John ?” she asked. 

Uncle John has brought about a great 
illumination already,” said a voice that 
seemed an echo from the past, but which in 
reality belonged to Matthew Royston him¬ 
self. ‘‘ Uncle John wrote me all about that 
precious pandowdy, and the brick oven, and 
a love-letter that had been ten years on the 
way to you. Peggy dear, we have been a 
long while making up our quarrel. Shall 
we end it witli a wedding-ring ?” 

And they did. But I think they owed it 
all to the pandowdy! 


THE NEW MAGDALEN. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE POLICEMAN IN PLAIN CLOTHES. 

J ULIAN looked round the room, and 
stopped at the door which he had just 
opened. 

His eyes rested first on Mercy, next on 
Grace. 

The disturbed faces of both the women 
told him but too plainly that the disaster 
which he had dreaded had actually hap¬ 
pened. They had met without any third 
lierson to interfere between them. To what 
extremities the hostile interview might have 
led it was impossible for him to guess. In 
his aunt’s iiresence ho could only wait his 
opportunity of speaking to Mercy, and be 
ready to interpose if any thing was igno¬ 
rantly done which might give just cause of 
offense to Grace. 

Lady Janet’s course of action on enter¬ 
ing the dining-room was in perfect harmony 
with Lady Janet’s character. 

Instantly discovering the intruder, she 
looked sharply at Mercy. What did I tell 
you?” slio asked. ^‘Aro you friglitened? 
No! not in the least frightened! Wonder¬ 
ful!” She turned to the servant. ‘^Wait 
in the library; I may want you again.” 
She looked at Julian. Leave it all to me; 
I can manage it.” She made a sign to Hor¬ 
ace. Stay where you are, and hold your 
tongue.” Having now said all that was nec¬ 
essary to every one else, she advanced to the 
part of the room in which Grace was stand¬ 
ing, with lowering brows and firndy shut 
lips, defiant of every body. 

I have no desire to offend you, or to act 
harshly toward you,” her ladyship began, 
very quietly. I only suggest that your 
visits to my house can not imssibly lead to 
any satisfactory result. I hope you will not 
oblige me to say any harder words than 


these—I hope you will understand that I 
wish you to withdraw.” 

The order of dismissal could hardly have 
been issued with more humane consideration 
for the supposed mental infiimiity of the x>er- 
son to whom it was addressed. Grace in¬ 
stantly resisted it in the j)lainest possible 
terms. 

^^In justice to my father’s memory and in 
justice to myself,” she answered, ‘^I insist 
on a hearing. I refuse to withdraw.” She 
deliberately took a chair and seated her¬ 
self ill the presence of the mistress of the 
house. 

Lady Janet waited a moment—steadily 
controlling her temper. In the interval of 
silence Julian seized the opportunity of re¬ 
monstrating with Grace. 

“ Is this what you promised me ?” he asked, 
gently. You gave me your word that you 
itould not return to Mablethorpe House.” 

Before he could say more. Lady Janet had 
got her temper under command. She began 
her answer to Grace by pointing with a per¬ 
emptory forefinger to the library door. 

‘‘ If you have not made up your mind to 
take my advice by the time I have walked 
back to that door,” she said, ^^I will put it 
out of your power to set mo at defiance. I 
am used to be obeyed, and I will be obeyed. 
You force me to use hard words. I warn 
you before it is too late. Go!” 

She returned slowly toward the library. 
Julian attempted to interfere with another 
word of remonstrance. His aunt stopped 
him by a gesture which said plainly, “ I in¬ 
sist on acting for myself.” Ho looked next 
at Mercy. Would she remain passive ? Yes. 
She never lifted her head; she never moved 
from the place in which she was standing 
apart from the rest. Horace himself tried 
to attract her attention, and tried in vain. 

Arrived at the library door. Lady Janet 
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looked over her shoulder at the little ini- 
movahle black figure iu the chair. 

“ WiU you go f” she asked, for the last 
time. 

Grace started np angrily from her seat, 
and fixed her ^iperish eyes on Mercy. 

I won’t be turned out of your ladyship’s 
house in the presence of that impostor,” she 
said. I may yield to force, but I will yield 
to nothing else. I insist on my right to the 
place that she has stolen from me. It’s no 
use scolding me,” she added, turning dog¬ 
gedly to Julian. ‘^As long as that w’omaii 
is here under my name I can’t and won’t 
keep away from the house. I warn her, in 
your presence, that I have written to my 
friends in Canada! I dare her before you 
all to deny that she is the outcast and ad¬ 
venturess, Mercy Merrick!” 

The challenge forced Mercy to take part 
in the proceedings, in her own defense. She 
had pledged herself to meet and defy Grace 
Roseberry on her own ground. She attempt¬ 
ed to si)eak—Horace stopped her. 

You degrade yourself if you answer her,” 
he said. “ Take my arm, and let us leave 
the room.” 

Yes! Take her out!” cried Grace. “ She 
may well be ashamed to face an honest wom¬ 
an. It’s her place to leave the room—not 
mine!” 

Mercy drew her hand out of Horace’s arm. 
^^I decline to leave the room,” she said, qui¬ 
etly. 

Horace still tried to persuade her to with¬ 
draw. I canT bear to hear you insulted,” 
he rejoined. “The woman offends me, 
though I know she is not responsible for 
what she says.” 

“ Nobody’s endurance will be tried much 
longer,” said Lady Janet. She glanced at 
Julian, and taking from her pocket the card 
which he had given to her, opened the libra¬ 
ry door. 

“ Go to the poHco station,” she said to the 
servant in an under-tone, “ and give that 
card to the inspector on duty. Tell liim 
there is not a moment to lose.” 

“ Stop !” said Julian, before his aunt could 
close the door again. 

“ Stop ?” repeated Lady Janet, sharply. “ I 
have given the man his ordei-s. What do 
you mean ?” 

“ Before you send the card I wish to say 
a word in private to this lady,” replied Ju¬ 
lian, indicating Grace. “ When that is done,” 
he continued, aj)proaching Mercy, and point¬ 
edly addressing himself to her, “ I shall have 
a request to make—I shall ask you to give 
me an opportunity of spealdng to you with¬ 
out interruption.” 

His tone pointed the allusion. Mercy 
shrank from looking at him. The signs of 
painful agitation began to show themselves 
in her shifting color and her uneasy silence. 
Roused by Juiian’s significantly distant ref¬ 


erence to what had passed between them, 
her better impulses were struggling already 
to recover their influence over her. She 
might, at that critical moment, have yielded 
to the promptings of her own nobler nature 
—she might have risen superior to the gall¬ 
ing remembrance of the insults that had 
been heaped upon her—if Grace’s malice had 
not seen in her hesitation a means of refer¬ 
ring offensively once again to her interview 
with Julian Gray. 

“ Pray don’t think twice about trusting 
him alone with me,” she said, with a sar¬ 
donic affectation of politeness. “/ am not 
interested in making a conquest of jVIr. Juli¬ 
an Gray.” 

The jealous distrust iu Horace (already 
awakened by Julian’s request) now attempt¬ 
ed to assert itself openly. Before he could 
speak, Mercy’s indignation had dictated 
Mercy’s answer. 

“I am much obliged to yon, Mr. Gray,” 
she said, addi’essing Julian (but still not 
raising her eyes to his). “ I have nothing 
more to say. Tiiere is no need for me to 
trouble you again.” 

In those rash words she recalled the con¬ 
fession to which she stood pledged. In 
those rash words she committed herself to 
keeping the position that she had usurped, 
in the face of the woman whom she had de¬ 
prived of it! 

Horace was silenced, but not satisfied. 
He saw Julian’s eyes fixed in sad and search¬ 
ing attention on Mercy’s face while she was 
speaking. He heard Julian sigh to himself 
when she had done. He observed Julian— 
after a moment’s serious' consideration, and 
a moment’s glance backward at the stranger 
in the poor black clothes—lift liis head with 
the air of a man who had taken a sudden 
resolution. 

“Bring mo that card directly,” he said 
to the servant. His tone announced that 
ho was not to bo trifled with. The man 
obeyed. 

Without answering Lady Janet—who 
still peremptorily insisted on her right to 
act for herself—Julian took the pencil from 
his pocket-book and added his signature to 
the writing already inscribed on the card. 
When he had handed it back to the servant 
he made his apologies to his aunt. 

“Pardon me for venturing to interfere,” 
he said. “ There is a serious reason for what 
I have done, which I will explain to you at 
a fitter time. In the mean while I offer no 
further obstruction to the course which you 
propose taking. On the contrary, I have 
just assisted you in gaining the end that 
you have in view.” 

As he said that he held up the pencil with 
which he had signed his name. 

Lady Janet, naturally perplexed, and 
(with some reason perhaps) offended as well, 
made no answer. She waved her hand to 
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the servant, and sent him away with the 
card. 

There was silence in the room. The eyes 
of all the persons present turned more or less 
anxiously on Julian. Mercy was vaguely 
surprised and alarmed. Horace, like Lady 
Janet, felt offended, without clearly know¬ 
ing why. Even Grace Eoseherry herself 
was subdued hy her own presentiment of 
some coming interference for which she v as 
completely unprepared. Julian’s words 
and actions, from the moment when he had 
written on the card, were involved in a mys¬ 
tery to which not one of the persons round 
him held the clew. 

The motive which had animated his con¬ 
duct may, nevertheless, he described in two 
words : Julian still held to his faitlf in the 
inbred nobility of Mercy’s nature. 

He had inferred, with little difficulty, from 
the language which Grace had used toward 
Mercy in his presence, that the injured wom¬ 
an must have taken pitiless advantage of 
her position at the interview which he had 
interrupted. Instead of appealing to Mer¬ 
cy’s sympathies and Mercy’s sense of right 
—instead of accepting the expression of her 
sincere contrition, and encouraging her to 
make the completest and the speediest atone¬ 
ment—Grace had evidently outraged and 
insulted her. As a necessary result, her en¬ 
durance had given way—under her own 
sense of intolerable severity and intolerable 
wrong. 

The remedy for the mischief thus done 
was, as Julian had first seen it, to S])eak pri¬ 
vately with Grace, to soothe her by owning 
that his opinion of the justice of her claims 
had undergone a change in her favor, and 
then to persuade her, in her own interests, to 
let him carry to Mercy such expressions of 
apology and regret as might lead to a friend¬ 
ly understanding between them. 

With those motives, he had made his re¬ 
quest to be permitted to speak separately to 
the one and the other. The scene that had 
followed, the new insult offered by Grace, 
and the answer which it had wrung from 
Mercy, had convinced him that no such in¬ 
terference as he had contemplated would 
have the slightest prospect of success. 

The one remedy now left to try was the 
desperate remedy of letting things take their 
course, and trusting implicitly to Mercy’s 
better nature for the result. 

Let her see the police officer in plain 
clothes enter the room. Let her understand 
clearly what the result of his interference 
would be. Let her confront the alterna¬ 
tive of consigning Grace Eoseherry to a 
mad-house or of confessing the truth—and 
what would haiipen ? If Julian’s confidence 
in her was a confidence soundly placed, 
she would nobly pardon the outrages that 
had been heaped upon her, and she would 


do justice to the woman whom she had 

wronged. 

If, on the other hand, his belief in her was 
nothing better than the blind belief of an in¬ 
fatuated man—if she faced the alternative 
and persisted in asserting her assumed iden¬ 
tity—what then ? 

Julian’s faith in Mercy refused to let that 
darker side of the question find a place in his 
thoughts. It rested entirely with him to 
bring the officer into the house. He liad 
prevented Lady Janet from making anj 
mischievous use of his card by seuding to 
the police station and warning them to at¬ 
tend to no message which they might re¬ 
ceive unless the card produced bore his sig¬ 
nature. Knowing the responsibility that he 
was taking on himself—knowing that Mercy 
had made no confession to him to which it 
was possible to appeal—he had siped his 
name without an instant’s hesitation: and 
there he stood now, looking at the woman 
whoso better nature he was determined to 
vindicate, the only calm person in the room. 

Horace’s jealousy saw something suspi¬ 
ciously suggestive of a private understand¬ 
ing in Julian’s earnest attention and in Mer- 
cy^s downcast face. Having no excuse for 
open interference, ho made an effort to part 
them. 

You spoke just now,” ho said to Julian, 

of wishing to say a word in private to that 
person.” (He pointed to Grace.) Shah we 
retire, or will you take her into the library ?” 

refuse to have any thing to say to 
him,” Grace burst out, before Julian could 
answer. I happen to know that he is the 
last person to do mo justice, ife has been 
effectually hoodwinked. If I speak to any 
body privately, it ought to bo to you. You 
have the greatest interest of any of them in 
finding out the truth.” 

What do you mean?” 

^‘Do you want to marry an outcast from 
the streets ?” 

Horace took one step forward toward her. 
There was a look in his face which plainly 
betrayed that he was capable of turning her 
oiit of the house with his own hands. Lady 
Janet 8tox)ped him. 

‘‘You were right in suggesting just now 
that Grace had better leave the room,” she 
said. “ Let us all three go. Julian will re¬ 
main here and give the man his directions 
when he arrives. Come.” 

No. By a strange contradiction it was 
Horace himself who now interfered to pre¬ 
vent Mercy from leaving the room. In the 
heat of his indignation he lost all sense of 
his own dignity; he descended to the level 
of a woman whose intellect he believed to 
be deranged. To the surprise of every one 
present, he stepped back and took from the 
table a jewel-case which he had placed there 
when he came into the room. It was the 
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wedding present from his mother which iie 
had brought to his betrothed wife. His out¬ 
raged self-esteem seized the opportunity of 
vindicating Mercy by a public bestowal of 
the gift. 

^^Wait!” he called out, sternly. That 
wretch shall have her answer. She has 
sense enough to see, and sense enough to 
hear. Let her see and hear!” 

He opened the jewel-case, and took from 
it a magnificent pearl necklace in an antique 
setting. 

“ Grace,” he said, with his highest distinc¬ 
tion of manner, my mother sends you her 
love and her congratulations on our ap¬ 
proaching marriage. Siie begs you to ac¬ 
cept, as part of your bridal dress, these 
pearls. She was married in them herself. 
They have been in our family for centuries. 
As one of the family, honored and beloved, 
my mother offers them to my wife.” 

He lifted the necklace to clasp it round 
Mercy’s neck. 

Julian watched her in breathless suspense. 
Would she sustain the ordeal through which 
Horace had iimoceiitly condemned her to 
pass ? 

Yes! In the insolent presence of Grace 
Roseberry, what was there now that she 
could not sustain ? Her pride was in arms. 
Her lovely eyes lighted up as only a woman’s 
eyes can light up when they see jewelry. 
Her grand head bent gracefully to receive 
the necklace. Her face warmed into color; 
her beauty rallied its charms. Her triumph 
over Grace Roseberry w'as complete! Ju¬ 
lian’s head sank. For one sad moment he 
secretly asked himself the question, Have 
I been mistaken in her ?” 

Horace arrayed her in the pearls. 

“ Your husband puts these pearls on your 
neck, love,” he said, proudly, and paused to 
look at her. Now,” he added, with a con¬ 
temptuous backward glance at Grace, we 
may go into the library. She has seen, and 
she has heard.” 

He believed that he had silenced her. He 
had simply furnished her sharp tongue with 
a uew sting. 

will hear, and you will see, when 
my proofs come from Canada,” she retorted. 

You will hear that your wife has stolen my 
name and my character! You will see your 
wife dismissed from this house!” 

Mercy turned on her with an uncontrol¬ 
lable outburst of passion. 

You are mad!” she cried. 

Lady Janet caught the electric infection 
of anger in the air of the room. She too 
turned on Grace. She too said it: 

“ You are mad!” 

Horace followed Lady Janet. He was 
beside himself. He fixed his pitiless eyes 
on Grace, and echoed the contagious words: 

You are mad!” 

She was silenced, she was daunted at last. 


The treble accusation revealed to her, for 
the first time, the frightful suspicion to 
which she had exposed herself. She shrank 
back, wdth a low cry of honor, and struck 
against a chair. She would have fallen if 
Julian had not sprung forward and caught 
her. 

Lady Janet led the way into the library. 
She opened the door—started—and sudden¬ 
ly stepped aside, so as to leave the entrance 
free. 

A man appeared in the open doorway. 

He was not a gentleman; he was not a 
workman; he was not a servant. He wms 
vilely dressed, in glossy black broadcloth. 
His frock-coat hung on him instead of fitting 
him. His waistcoat was too short and too 
tight over the chest. His trowsers were a 
pair of shapeless black bags. His gloves 
were too large for him. His highly polish¬ 
ed boots creaked detestably whenever he 
moved. He had odiously watchful eyes— 
eyes that looked skilled in peeping through 
key-holes. His large ears, set forward like 
the ears of a monkey, pleaded guilty to mean¬ 
ly listening behind other people’s doors. 
His manner was quietly eonfidential when 
he spoke, impenetrably self-possessed when 
he was silent. A lurking air of secret serv¬ 
ice enveloxied the fellow, like an atmosphere 
of his own, from head to foot. He looked 
all round the magnificent room without be¬ 
traying either surprise or admiration. He 
closely investigated every person in it with 
one glance of his cunningly watchful eyes. 
Making his bow to Lady Janet, he silently 
showed her, as his introduction, the card 
that had summoned him. And then he stood 
at ease, self-revealed in his own sinister iden¬ 
tity—a police officer in plain clothes. 

Nobody spoke to him. Every body shrank 
inwardly, as if a reptile had crawled into 
the room. 

Ho looked backward and forward, \}ct- 
fectly unembarrassed, between Julian and 
Hor.'ice. 

‘^Is Mr. Julian Gray here?” he asked. 

Julian led Grace to a seat. Her eyes were 
fixed on the man. She trembled—she whis¬ 
pered, ^^Who is he?” Julian sijoko to the 
police officer without answering her. 

Wait there,” ho said, pointing to a chair 
in the most distant corner of the room. I 
will speak to you directly.” 

The man advanced to the chair, marching 
to the discord of his creaking boots. Ho 
lirivately valued the carpet at so much a 
yard as ho waUted over it. Ho lu'ivately 
valued the chair at so much the dozen as 
he sat down on it. He was quite at his 
ease: it was no matter to him whether he 
waited and did nothing, or whether he pried 
into the private character of every one in 
the room, as long as he was paid for it. 

Even Lady Janet’s resolution to act for 
herself was not proof against the appearance 
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of tlie policeman in plain clothes. She left 
it to her nephew to take the lead. Julian 
glanced at Mercy before he stiiTed further in 
the matter. He alone knew that the end 
rested now not with him, hut with her. 

She felt his eye on lier while her own eyes 
w'ere looking at the man. She turned her 
head—hesitated—and suddenly approach¬ 
ed Julian. Like Grace Roseherry, she was 
tremhliug. Like Grace Roseheriy, she whis¬ 
pered, Who is he . 

Julian told her plainly w’ho he was. 

Why is he here F 
Can^t you guess 

U w 

Horace left Lady Janet, and joined Mercy 
and Julian—imi^atient of the private collo¬ 
quy between them. 

Am I in the Avay V’ he inquired. 

Julian drew hack a little, understandiug 
Horace perfectly. He looked round at 
Grace. Nearly the whole length of the spa¬ 
cious room divided them from the place in 
which she \vas sitting. She had never 
moved since he had idaced her in a chair. 
The direst of all terrors was in possession 
of her—terror of the unknown. There was 
no fear of her interfering, and no fear of her 
hearing what they said so long as they were 
careful to si^eak in guarded tones. Julian 
set the example hy lowering his voice. 

Ask Horace Avhy the j)^Lco officer is 
here V’ he said to Mercy. 

She i^ut the question directly. Why is 
he here 

Horace looked across the room at Grace, 
and answered, Pie is here to relieve us of 
that woman.” 

‘‘Do you mean that he will take her 
away f ’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where will he take her to ?” 

“ To the police station.” 

Mercy started, and looked at Julian. He 
was still watching the slightest changes in 
her face. She looked back again at Horace. 

“ To the x>olice station!” she repeated. 
“What for?” 

“How can you ask the question?” said 
Horace, irritably. “ To ho placed under re¬ 
straint, of course.” 

“ Do you mean i)rison ?” 

“ I mean an asylum.” , 

Again Mercy turned to Julian. There was 
horror now, as 'well as surprise, in her Lice. 

“ Oh!” she said to him, “ Hprace is surely 
wrong ? It canT he ?” 

Julian left it to Horace to answer. Every 
hiculty in him seemed to he still absorbed 
in watching Mercy’s face. She was com¬ 
pelled to address herself to Horace once 
more. 

“ What sort of asylum ?” she asked. “ You 
don’t surely mean a mad-house ?” 

“I do,” he rejoined. “The work-house 
first, perhaps — and then the mad-house. 


What is there to surprise you in that ? You 
yourself told her to her face she was mad. 
Good Heavens! how pale you are! AVhat is 
the matter ?” 

She turned to Julian for the third time. 
The terrible alternative that was ofiered to 
her had showed itself at last, without re¬ 
serve or disguise. Restore the identity that 
you have stolen, or shut her ui^ in a mad¬ 
house—it rests with you to choose! In that 
form the situation shaped itself in her mind. 
She chose on the instant. Before she opened 
her lips the higher nature in her spoke to 
Julian, in her eyes. The steady inner light 
that he had seen in them once already shone 
in them again, brighter and purer than be¬ 
fore. The conscience that he had fortified, 
the soul that he had saved, looked at him 
and said, Doubt us no more! 

“ Send that man out of the house.” 

Those were her first words. She sx)oko 
(pointing to the police officer) in clear, ring¬ 
ing, resolute tones, audible in the remotest 
corner of the room. 

Julian’s hand stole unobserved to hers, 
and told her, in its momentary pressure, to 
count on his brotherly sympathy and help. 
All the other persons in the room looked at 
her in speechless surprise. Grace rose from 
her chair. Even the man in plain clothes 
started to his feet. Lady Janet (hurriedly 
joinhig Horace, and fully sharing his iicr- 
plexity and alarm) took Mercy impulsively 
by the arm, and shook it, as if to rouse her 
to a sense of what she was doing. Mercy 
held firm; Mercy resolutely repeated what 
she liad. said: “ Send that man out of the 
house.” 

Lady Janet lost all patience with her. 
“ What has come to you?” she asked, stern¬ 
ly. “ Do you know what you are saying ? 
The man is here in your interest, as well as 
in mine; the man is hers to spare you, as 
well as me, further annoyance aud insult. 
And you insist—insist, in my presence— 
on his being sent away! What does it 
mean ?” 

“ You shall know w’hat it moans. Lady 
Janet, in half an hour. I don’t insist—I 
only reiterate my entreaty. Let the man 
he sent away!” 

Julian stepped aside (with liis aunt’s eyes 
angrily following him) and spoke to the po¬ 
lice officer. “Go hack to the station,” ho 
said, “and wait there till you hear from 
mo.” 

The meanly vigilant eyes of the man in 
plain clothes traveled sidelong from Julian 
to Mercy, and valued her beauty as they had 
valued the carpet and the chairs. “ The old 
story,” he thought. “ The nice-looking wom¬ 
an is always at the bottom of it; aud, soon¬ 
er or later, the nice-looking woman has her 
way.” He marched hack across the room, 
to the discord of his own creaking hoots, 
bowed, with a villainous smile which put the 
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worst construction on every thing, and van¬ 
ished through the library door. 

Lady JanePs high breeding restrained her 
from saying any thing until the police offi¬ 
cer was out of hearing. Then, and not till 
then, she appealed to Julian. 

“ I presume you are in the secret of this?” 
she said. “ I suppose you have some reason 
for setting my authority at defiance in my 
own house 

I have never yet failed to respect your 
ladyship,” Julian answered. Before long 
you will know that I am not fiiiling in re¬ 
spect toward you now.” 

Lady Janet looked across the room. Grace 
was listening eagerly, conscious that events 
had taken some mysterious turn in her favor 
within the last minute. 

Is it part of your now arrangement of 
my affairs,” her ladyship continued, that 
this x)erson is to remain in the house ?” 

The terror that had daunted Grace had 
not lost all hold of her yet. She left it to Ju- 
lian to reply. Before he could speak Mer¬ 
cy crossed the room and whispered to her, 

Give me time to confess it in writing. I 
caffit own it before them—with this round 
my neck.” She iioiuted to the necklace. 
Grace cast a threatening glance at her, and 
suddenly looked away again in silence. 

Mercy answered Lady JanePs question. 

“ I beg your ladyship to permit her to re¬ 
main until the half hour is over,” she said. 
^‘My request will have explained itself by 
that time.” 

Lady Janet raised no further obstacles. 
Something in Mercy’s face, or in Mercy’s 
tone, seemed to have silenced her, as it had 
silenced Grace. Horace was the next who 
spoke. In tones of suppressed rage and sus¬ 
picion he addi’essed himself to Mercy, stand¬ 
ing fronting him by Julian’s side. 

Am I included,” he asked, “ in the ar¬ 
rangement which engages you to explain 
your extraordinary conduct in halt an 
hour ?” 

His hand had placed his mother’s wed¬ 
ding present round Mercy’s neck. A sharp 
pang wrung her as she looked at Horace, 
and saw how deeply she had already dis¬ 
tressed and offended him. The tears rose 
in her eyes 5 she hiunbly and faintly an¬ 
swered him. 

‘^If you please,” was all she could say, be¬ 
fore the cruel swelling at her heart rose and 
silenced her. 

Horace’s sense of injury refused to be 
soothed by such simple submission as this. 

“ I dislike mysteries and innuendoes,” ho 
went on, harshly. ^Gn my family circle we 
are accustomed to meet each other frankly. 
Why am I to wait half an hour for an ex¬ 
planation which might be given now? 
What am I to wait for ?” 

Lady Janet recovered herself as Horace 
spoke. 


^‘I entirely agree with you,” she said. 

1 ask, too, what are we to wait for ?” 

Even Julian’s self-possession failed him 
when his auut repeated that cruelly iffaiii 
question. How would Mercy answer it ? 
Would her courage still hold out ? 

“You have asked me what you are to 
wait for,” she said to Horace, quietly and 
firmly. “Wait to hear something more of 
Mercy Merrick.” 

Lady Janet listened with a look of weary 
disgust. 

“Don’t return to tliatP^ she said. “We 
know enough about Mercy Merrick already.” 

“Pardon me—your ladyshii) does not 
know. I am the only person who can in¬ 
form you.” 

“You?” 

She bent her head respectfully. 

“I have begged you. Lady Jimet, to give 
me half an hour,” she went on. “In "half 
an hour I solemnly engage myself to pro¬ 
duce Mercy Merrick in this room. Lady 
Janet Roy, Mr. Horace Holmcroft, you are to 
wait for that.” 

Steadily idcdging herself in those terms 
to make her confession, she unclasped the 
pearls from her neck, put them away in their 
case, and jdaced it in Horace’s hand. “ Keep 
it,” she said, with a momentary faltering in 
her voice, “ until we meet again.” 

Horace took the case in silence; he looked 
and acted like a man whose mind was para¬ 
lyzed by surprise. His hand moved mechan¬ 
ically. His eyes followed Mercy with a vii- 
cant, questioning look. Lady Janet seemed, 
in her different way, to share the strange op¬ 
pression that had fallen on him. A vague 
sense of dread and distress hung like a cloud 
over her mind. At that memorable moment 
she felt her age, she looked her age, as she 
had never felt it or looked it yet. 

“ Have I your ladyshii>’s leave,” said Mer¬ 
cy, respectfully, “ to go to my room ?” 

Lady Janet mutely granted the request. 
Mercy’s last look, before she went out, was 
a look at Grace. “ Are you satisfied now ?” 
the grand gray eyes seemed to say, mourn¬ 
fully. Grace turned her head aside, with a 
quick, petulant action. Even her narrow' 
nature opened for a moment unwillingly, 
and Jet pity in a little >vay, in spite of itself. 

Mercy’s parting words recommended Grace 
to Julian’s care: 

“ You w^ill see that she is allowed a room 
to wait in? You will warn her yourself 
w'hen the half hour has expired ?” 

Julian opened the library door for lier. 

“ Well done! Nobly done!” lie whispered. 
“ All my sympathy is with you—all my help 
is yours.” 

Her eyes looked at him, and thanked him, 
through her gathering tears. His own eyes 
were dimmed. She passed quietly down 
the room, and was lost to him before he had 
shut the door again. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE FOOTSTEP IX THE CORRIDOR. 

Mercy was alone. 

She had secured one half hour of retire¬ 
ment in her own room, designing to devote 
that interval to the writing of her confes¬ 
sion, ill the form of a letter addressed to 
Julian Gray. 

No recent change in her iiosition had, as 
yet, mitigated her horror of acknowledging 
to Horace and to Lady Janet that she had 
won her way to their hearts in disguise. 
Through Julian only could she say the 
words which were to establish Grace Rose- 
herry in her right xiosition in the house. 

How was her confessiou to ho addressed 
to him ? In writing ? or hy word of mouth ? 

After all that had happened, from the time 
when Lady JanePs appearance had inter¬ 
rupted them, she would have felt relief rath¬ 
er than emharrassmeut in personally open¬ 
ing her heart to the man who had so deli- 
cat/oly understood her, who had so faithfully 
befriended her in her sorest need. But the 
repeated betrayals of Horace’s jealous suspi¬ 
cion of Julian warned her that she would 
oh'ly ho surrounding herself with new diffi¬ 
culties, and ho placing Julian in a position 
of x>ainful embarrassment, if she admitted 
him to a xirivate interview while Horace 
was in the house. 

The one course left to take was the course 
that she had adopted. Determining to ad¬ 
dress the narrative of the Fraud to Julian 
in the form of a letter, she arranged to add, 
at the close, certain instructions, pointing 
out to him the line of conduct which she 
wished him to pursue. 

These instructions contemplated the com¬ 
munication of her letter to Lady Janet and 
to Horace in the library, while Mercy—self- 
confessed as the missing woman whom she 
had pledged herself to produce—awaited in 
the adjoining room whatever sentence it 
pleased them to pronounce on her. Her res¬ 
olution not to screen herself behind Julian 
from any consequences which might follow 
the confession had taken root in her mind 
from the moment when Horace had harshly 
asked her (and when Lady Janet had joined 
him in asking) why she delayed her explana¬ 
tion, and what she was keexiing them wait¬ 
ing for. Out of the very pain which those 
questions inflicted, the idea of waiting her 
sentence in her own person in one room, 
while her letter to Julian was spe.aking for 
her in another, had sxirung to life. ‘‘Let 
tliem break my heart if they like,” she had 
thought to herself, in the self-abasement of 
that bitter moment; “ it will be no more 
than I have deserved.” 

She locked her door and opened her writ¬ 
ing-desk. Knowing what she had to do, she 
tried to collect herself and do it. 


The effort was in vain. Those persons 
who study writing as an art are x>roi>ably 
the only xiersons who can measure the vast 
distance which sexiarates a concex)tion as it 
exists in the mind from the reduction of that 
coneexition to form and shape in words. The 
heavy stress of agitation that had been laid 
on Mercy for hours together had utterly un¬ 
fitted her for the delicate and difficult xh’oc- 
ess of arranging the events of a narrative 
in their due sequence and their due xiropor- 
tion toward each other. Again and again 
she tried to begin her letter, and again and 
again she was baffled by the same hopeless 
confusion bf ideas. She gave ux> the strug¬ 
gle in desxiair. 

A sense of sinking at heart, a weight of 
hysterical oppi’cssion on her bosom, warned 
her not to leave herself unoccuxiied, a x>rGy 
to morbid self-investigation and imaginary 
alarms. 

She turned instinctively, for a temporary 
employment of some kind, to the considera¬ 
tion of her own future. Here there were no 
intricacies or entanglements. The prospect 
began and ended with her return to the Ref¬ 
uge, if the matron would receive her. She 
did no injustice to Julian Gray j that great 
heart would feel for her, that kind hand 
would bo held out to her, she know. But 
what would happen if she thoughtlessly ac¬ 
cepted all that his syraxiathy might offer? 
Scandal would point to her beauty and to 
his youth, and would xilace its own vile iii- 
terxiretation on the pm’est friendshix) that 
could exist between them. And he would 
be the sufferer, for he had a character—a 
clergyman’s character—to lose. No. For 
his sake, out of gratitude to him, the fare¬ 
well to Mablethorpo House must bo also the 
farewell to Julian Gray. 

The x)recious minutes were xiassing. She 
resolved to write to the matron and ask if 
she might hoxie to be forgiven and emxiloyed 
at the Refuge again. Oceuxiation over the 
letter that was easy to wiite might have its 
fortifying effect on her mind, and might 
pave the way for resumiug the letter that 
was hard to write. She waited a moment 
at the window, thinking of the x^ast life to 
which she was soon to return, before she 
took up tlie pen again. 

Her window looked eastward. The dusky 
glare of lighted London met her as her eyes 
rested on the sky. It seemed to beckon her 
back to the horror of the cruel streets—to 
Xioiut her way mockingly to the bridges 
over the black river—^to lure her to the top 
of the xiarapet, and the dreadful leap into 
God’s arms, or into annihilation—who knew 
which ? 

She turned, shuddering, from the win¬ 
dow. 

“ Will it end in that way,” she asked her¬ 
self, “ if the matron says No ?” 

She began her letter. 
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Dear Mada^i, —So long a time lias passed 
since you heard from me that I almost shrink 
from writing to, you. I am afraid you have 
already given me up in your own mind as a 
hard-hearted, ungrateful woman. 

have been leading a false life; I have 
not been fit to write to you before to-day. 
Now, when I am doing what I can to atone 
to those whom I have injured—now, when I 
repent with my whole heart—may I ask leave 
to return to the friend who has borne with 
me and helped me through many miserable 
years ? Oh, madam, do not cast me off! I 
have no one to turn to but you. 

“ Will you let me own every thing to you ? 
Will you forgive me when you know what I 
have done ? Will you take me hack into the 
Refuge, if you have any employment for mo 
hj^ which I may earn my shelter and my 
bread ? 

Before the night comes I must leave the 
house from which I am now writing. I have 
nowhere to go to. The little money, the few 
valuable possessions I have, must he left be¬ 
hind me: they have been obtained under 
false pretenses; they are not mine. No 
more forlorn creature than I am lives at 
this moment. You are a Christian woman. 
Not for my sake—for Christ’s sake—pity me 
and take me back. 

I am a good nurse, as you know, and I 
am a quick worker with my needle. In one 
way or the other can you not find occupa¬ 
tion for me ? 

''I could also teach, in a very unpretend¬ 
ing way. But that is useless. W^ho would 
trust their children to a woman without a 
character ? There is no hope for me in this 
direction. And yet I am so fond of chil¬ 
dren ! I think I could be, not happy again, 
perhaps, but content with my lot, if I could 
be associated with them in some way. Are 
there not charitable societies which are try¬ 
ing to help and protect destitute children 
wandering about the streets ? I think of 
inv own wretched childhood—and oh! I 
should so like to be employed in saving 
other children from ending as I have ended. 

I could work, for such an object as that, from 
morning to night, and never feel weary. All 
my heart would be in it; and I should have 
this advantage over happy and prosperous 
women—I should have nothing else to think 
of. Surely they might trust me with the 
poor little starving wanderers of the streets 
_if you said a word for me ? If I am ask¬ 
ing too much, please forgive me. I am so 
wretched, madam—so lonely and so weary 
of my life. 

There is only one thing more. My time 
here is very short. Will you please reply to 
this letter (to say yes or no) by telegram? 

The name by which you know me is not 
the name by which I have been known hero. 
I must beg you to address the telegram to 
^The Reverend Julian Gray, Mablethorpe 


House, Kensington.’ He is here, and he will 
show it to me. No words of mine can de¬ 
scribe what I owe to him. He has never 
despaired of me—ho has saved me from my¬ 
self. God bless and reward the kindest, tru¬ 
est, best man I have ever known! 

“I have no more to say, except to ask you 
to excuse this long letter, and to believe mo 
your grateful servant, -.” 

She signed and inclosed the letter, and 
wrote the address. Then, for the first time, 
an obstacle which she ought to have seen . 
before showed itself, standing straight in her 
way. 

There was no time to forward her letter 
in the ordinary manner by fiost. It must be 
taken to its destination by a firivate mes¬ 
senger. Lady Janet’s servants had hitherto 
been, one and all, at her disposal. Could 
she presume to employ them on her own af¬ 
fairs, when she might be dismissed from the 
house, a disgraced woman, in half an liour’s 
time ? Of tlie two alternatives it seemed 
better to take her chance, and present her¬ 
self at the Refuge without asking leave first. 

While she was still considering the ques¬ 
tion she was startled by a knock at her doAc'. 
On opening it she admitted Lady Janet’s 
maid, with a morsel of folded note-paper in 
her hand. 

“ From my lady, miss,” said the woman, 
giving her the note. ‘‘ There is no answer.” 

Mercy stopped her as she was about to 
leave the room. The appearance of the maid 
suggested an inquiry to her. She asked if 
any of the servants were likely to be going 
into town that afternoon. 

Yes, miss. One of the grooms is going 
on horseback, with a message to her lady¬ 
ship’s coach-maker.” 

The Refuge was close by the coach-maker’s 
place of business. Under the circumstances, 
Mercy was emboldened to make use of the 
man. It was a pardonable liberty to employ 
his services now. 

“ Will you kindly give the groom that let¬ 
ter for mo?” she said. “It will not take 
him out of his way. He has only to deliver 
it—nothing more.” 

The woman willingly complied with the 
request. Left once more by herself, Mercy 
looked at the little note which had been 
placed in her hands. 

It was the first time that her benefactress 
had employed this formal method of commu¬ 
nicating with her when they were both in 
the house. What did such a departure from 
established habits mean ? Had she received 
her notice of dismissal ? Had Lady Jauet’s 
quick intelligence found its way already to 
a suspicion of the truth ? Mercy’s nerves 
were unstrung. She trembled pitiably as 
she opened the folded note. 

It began without a form of address, and 
it ended without a signature. Thus it ran; 
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nnisfc request you to delay for a little 
wliile the explauation which you have prom¬ 
ised me. At my age, paiufiil surprises are 
very trying things. I must have time to 
compose myself, before I can hear what you 
have to say. You shall not be kept waiting 
longer than I can helj). In the mean while 
every thing will go on as usual. My nephew 
Julian, and Horace Holmcroft, and the lady 
whom I found in the dining-room will, by 
my desire,, remain in the house until I am 
able to meet them, and to meet you, again.” 

There the note ended. To what conclu¬ 
sion did it point ? 

Had Lady Janet really guessed the truth ? 
or had she only surmised that her adopted 
daughter was connected in some discredit¬ 
able manner with the mystery of “Mercy 
Merrick?” The line in which she referred 
to the intruder in the dining-room as “ the 
lady” showed very remarkably that her 
opinions had undergone a change in that 
quarter. But was the phrase enough of it¬ 
self to justify the infereuco that she had act¬ 
ually anticipated the nature of Mercy’s con- 
fessiou? It was not easy to decide that 
doubt at the moment—and it proved to bo 
(?^ually difficult to throw any light on it at 
an after-time. To the end of her life Lady 
Janet resolutely refused to communicate to 
any one the conclusions which she might 
have x)rivatoly formed, the griefs which she 
might have secretly stilled, on that memo¬ 
rable day. 

Amidst much, however, which was beset 
with uncertainty, one thing at least was 
clear. The time at Mercy’s disposal in her 
own room had been indefinitely prolonged 
by Mercy’s benefactress. Hours might pass 
before the disclosure to which she stood 
committed would be expected from her. In 
those hours she might surely compose her 
mind sufficiently to be able to write her let¬ 
ter of confession to Julian Gray. 

Once more she placed the sheet of paper 
before her. Besting her head on her hand 
as she sat at the table, she tried to trace her 
way through the labyrinth of the past, be¬ 
ginning with the day when she had met 
Grace Boseberry in the French cottage, and 
ending with the day which had brought 
them face to face, for the second time, in 
the dining-room at Mablethorpe House. 

The chain of events began to unroll itself 
in her mind clearly, link by link. 

She remarked, as she j)ursued the retro¬ 
spect, how strangelj^ Chance, or Fate, had 
paved the way for the act of personation, 
ill the first place. 

If they had met under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, neither Mercy nor Grace Avould have 
trusted each other with the confidences wliich 
had been exchanged between them. As the 
event had happened, they had come together, 
under those extraordinary circumstances of 
common trial and common peril, in a strange 


country, which would especially predispose 
two women of the same nation to open their 
hearts to each other. In no other way could 
Mercy have obtained at a first interview 
that latal knowledge of Grace’s position and 
Grace’s aftairs which had placed temptation 
before her, as the necessary consequence that 
followed the bursting of the German shell. 

Advancing from this xioiiit through the 
succeeding series of events which had so 
naturally and yet so strangely favored the 
perpetration of the fraud, Mercy reached the 
later period when Grace had followed her to 
England. Hero again she remarked, in the 
second place, how Chance, or Fate, had once 
more paved the way for that second meeting 
which had confronted them with one an¬ 
other at Mablethorpe House. 

She had, as she well remembered, attend¬ 
ed at a certain assembly (convened by a 
charitable society) in the character of Lady 
Janet’s representative, at Lady Janet’s own 
request. For that reason she had been 
absent from the house when Grace had en¬ 
tered it. If her return had been delayed 
by a few minutes only, Julian would have 
had time to take Grace out of the room, and 
the terrible meeting which had stretched 
Mercy senseless on the floor would never 
have talven place. As the event had hap¬ 
pened, the i)eriod of her absence had been 
fatally shortened by what appeared at the 
time to be the commonest i)ossiblo occur¬ 
rence. The persons assembled at the so¬ 
ciety’s rooms had disagreed so seriously on 
the business which had brought them to¬ 
gether as to render it necessary to take the 
ordinary course of adjourning the i)roceed- 
ings to a future day. And Chance, or Fate, 
had so timed that adjouniment as to bring 
Mercy back into the dining-room exactly at 
the moment when Grace Boseberry insisted 
on being confronted with the woman who 
had taken her place. 

She had never yet seen the circumstances 
in this sinister light. She was alone in her 
room, at a crisis in lier life. She was worn 
and weakened by emotions which had shak¬ 
en her to the soul. 

Little by little she felt the enervating in¬ 
fluences let loose on her, in her lonely posi¬ 
tion, by her new train of thought. Little 
by little her heart began to sink under the 
stealthy chill of superstitious dread. Vague- 
ly horrible presentiments throbbed in her 
with her pulses, flowed through her with 
her blood. Mystic oppressions of hidden 
disaster hovered over her in the atmosjihere 
of the room. The cheerful candle-light 
turned traitor to her and grew dim. Super¬ 
natural murmurs trembled round the house 
in the moaning of the winter wind. She 
was afraid to look behind her. On a sud¬ 
den she felt her ow7i cold hands covering 
her face, without knowing when she had 
lifted them to it, or why. 
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Still helpless iincler the horror that held 
her, she suddenly heard footsteps—a man's 
footsteps—in the corridor outside. At oth¬ 
er times the sound would have startled her: 
now it broke the spell. The footsteps sug¬ 
gested life, companionship, human iuteri)o- 
sition—no matter of what sort. She me¬ 
chanically took up her i^en j she found her¬ 
self beginning to remember her letter t-o 
Julian Gray. 

At the same moment the footsteps stopped ' 
outside her door. The man knocked. 

She still felt shaken. She was hardly 
mistress of herself yet. A faint cry of alarm 
escaped her at the sound of the knock. Be¬ 
fore it could he repeated she had rallied her 
courage, and had opened the door. 

The man in the corridor was Horace Holm- 
croft. 

His ruddj^ complexion had turned pale. 
His hair (of which he was especially careful 
at other times) was in disorder. The super¬ 
ficial x>olish of his manner was gone; the 
undisguised man, sullen, distrustful, irrita¬ 
ted to the last degree of endurance, showed 
through. He looked at her with a watch¬ 
fully suspicious eye; he spoke to her, with¬ 
out i^reface or apology, in a coldly angry 
voice. 

^^Are you aware," he asked, ^^of what is 
going on down stairs ?" 

I have not left my room," she answered. 

1 know that Lady Janet has deferred the 
exxfianation which I had promised to give 
her, and I know no more." 

Has nobody told you what Lady Janet 
did after you left us ? Has nobody told you 
that she politely placed her own boudoir at 
the disposal of the very woman whom she 
had ordered half an hour before to leave the 
house ? Do you really not know that Mr. 
Julian Gray has himself conducted this sud¬ 
denly honored guest to her x>lace of retire¬ 
ment ? and that I am left alone in the midst 
of these changes, contradictions, and myste- 
i^ies—the only person who is kept out in the 
dark ?" 

^‘It is surely needless to ask me these 
questions," said Mercy, gently. Who could 
possibly have told me what was going on 
helow stairs before you knocked at my 
door ?" 

He looked at her with an ironical affecta¬ 
tion of suri)riso. 

“You are strangely forgetful to-day," ho 
said. “Surely your friend Mr. Julian Gray 
might have told you ? I am astonished to 
hear that he has not had his private inter- 
Auew yet." 

“ I don't understand you, Horace." 

“ I don’t want you to understand me,” he 
retorted, irritably. “ The proper person to 
understand mo is Julian Gray. I look to 
him to account to me for the confidential 
relations whicli seem to have been estab¬ 
lished between you behind my back. He 


has avoided me thus far, but I shall find 
my way to him yet." 

His manner threatened more than his 
words exiiressed. In Mercy's nervous con¬ 
dition at the moment, it suggested to her 
that he might attemi)t to fasten a quarrel 
on Julian Gray. 

“You are entirely mistaken," she said, 
warmly. “You are ungratefully doubting 
your best and truest friend. I say nothing 
of myself. You will soon discover why I 
patiently submit to suspicions whicli other 
women would resent as an insult." 

“Let me discover it at once. Now! With¬ 
out wasting a moment more!" 

There had hitherto been some little dis¬ 
tance between them. Mercy had listened, 
waiting on the threshold of her door; Horace 
had spoken, standing against the opposite 
wall of the corridor. When he said his last 
words he suddenly stepped forward, and 
(with something imperative in the gesture) 
laid his hand on her arm. The strong grasj) 
of it almost hurt her. She struggled to re¬ 
lease herself. 

“ Let me go!" she said. “ What do you 
mean ?” 

He dropped her arm as suddenly as he had 
taken it. 

“ You shall know what I mean,” he replied. 
“A woman who has grossly outraged and 
insulted you—whose only excuse is that she 
is mad—is detained in the house at your 
desire, I might almost say at your command, 
when the police officer is waiting to take 
her away. I have a right to know what 
this means. I am engaged to marry you. 
If you won’t trust other people, you are 
bound to explain yourself to Me. I refuse 
to wait for Lady Janet's convenience. I in¬ 
sist (if you force me to say so)—I insist on 
knowing the real nature of your connection 
with this affair. You have obliged me to 
follow you here; it is my only opportunity 
of speaking to you. You avoid me; you 
shut yourself up from me in your own room. 
I am not your husband yet—I have no right 
to follow you in. But there are other rooms 
open to us. The library is at our disposal, 
and I will take care that we are not inter¬ 
rupted. I am now going there, and I have 
a last question to ask. You are to be my 
wife in a week's time: will you take mo 
into your confidence or not ?" 

To hesitate was, in this case, literally to 
be lost. Mercy's sense of justice told her 
that Horace had claimed no more than his 
due. She answered instantly: 

“ I will follow you to the library, Horace, 
in five minutes." 

Her prompt and frank compliance with 
his wishes surprised and touched him. He 
took her hand. 

She had endured all that his angry sense 
of injury could say. His gratitude wounded 
her to the quick. The bitterest moment 
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she had felt yet was the moment in which 
he raised her hand to his lips, and murmured 
tenderly, My own true Grace She could 
only sign to him to leave her, and hurry 
hack into her own room. 

Her first feeling, when she found herself 
alone again, was wonder—wonder that it 
should never have occurred to her, until ho 
had himself suggested it, that her betrothed 
husband had the foremost right to her con¬ 
fession. Her horror at owning to either of 
them that she had cheated them out of their 
love had hitherto placed Horace and Lady 
Janet on the same level. She now saw for 
the tirst time that there was no comparison 
between the claims which they respectively 
had on her. She owed an allegiance to Hor¬ 
ace to which Lady Janet could assert no 
right. Cost her what it might to avow the 
truth to him with her own lips, the cruel 
sacrifice must be made. 

Without a moment’s hesitation she put 
away her wilting materials. It amazed her 
that she should ever have thought of using 
Julian Gray as an interpreter between the 
man to whom she was betrothed and her¬ 
self. Julian’s sympathy (she thought) must 
have made a strong im^iression on her indeed 
to blind her to a duty which was beyond all 
compromise, which admitted of no dispute! 

She had asked for live minutes of delay 
before she followed Horace. It was too long 
a time. 


Her one chance of finding courage to crush 
him with the dreadful revelation of who she 
really was, of what she had really done, was 
to plunge headlong into the disclosure with¬ 
out giving herself time to think. The shame 
of it would overpower her if she gave her¬ 
self time to think. 

She turned to the door to follow him at 
once. 

Even at that terrible moment the most 
ineradicable of all a woman’s instincts—the 
instinct of personal self-respect—brought 
her to a x>ause. She had passed through 
more than one terrible trial since she had 
dressed to go dow’n stairs. Eeniembering 
this, she stopped mechanically, retraced her 
steps, and looked at herself in the glass. 

There was no motive of vanity in what 
she now did. The action was as uncon¬ 
scious as if she had buttoned an unfastened 
glove, or shaken out a crumj)led dress. Not 
the faintest idea crossed her mind of looking 
to see, if her beauty might still i^lead for her, 
and of trying to set it off at its best. 

A momentary smile, the most weary, the 
most hopeless, that ever saddened a woman’s 
face, appeared in the reflection which her 
mirror gave her back. “ Haggard, ghastly, 
old before my time!” she said to herself. 
‘‘^\’'ell! better so. He will feel it less—ho 
will not regret mo.” 

With that thought she went down stairs 
to meet him in the library. 


CMtnr'0 (^11011 Cjjdir. 


I N the year 1730 a select committee of Parlia¬ 
ment exposed the cruel condition of the jails 
in England. Tlie prisoners, innocent or guilty, 
were abandoned to barbarous keepers. They 
died of every kind of loathsome disease. They 
Avere tortured with thumb-screws and iron skull¬ 
caps. They were chained in damp dungeons. 
They perished of famine. Forty or fifty to¬ 
gether were locked for tlie night into a room 
not sixteen feet square. The mad inhumanity 
of their treatment is incredible. But the 
wretched victims had their revenge. Chief 
Baron Pengelly went to hold court upon the 
Western circuit, and in the county of Somerset 
Chief Baron Pengelly, his officers and servants, 
Avith the high sheriff of the county, died sud¬ 
denly of fever arising from “ the horrid stench 
emanating from the prisoners brought to their 
trials.”^ Not long before, the judge, sheriff, 
grand jurymen, and some hundreds of citizens 
at Oxford, died from an infection caught from 
the prisoners tried at the assizes. 

The novels of that time give terrible glimpses 
of the prisons. In Fielding’s Amelia, in Smol¬ 
lett, you see the jail life, as in Hickens’s Pick- 
loick and Little Dorrit you see its more modern 
aspect. It is always hideous. A hundred years 
ago John Howard Avas high sheriff of Bedford¬ 
shire. What he saAv in the county prisons so 


shocked him that in tAVO years he had examined 
almost every jail in England. In 1777 he pub¬ 
lished his Avork on prisons, in Avhich he described 
those nurseries of vice and crime, full of filth and 
disease, in Avhich the victims starved and froze 
to death. And Parliament palliated the evil a 
little, but did nothing to prevent it. In 1835, 
about a century after Chief Baron Pengelly and 
his company died of the infection of prisoners, 
the great jail of Newgate, in London, under the 
jurisdiction of the lord mayor and aldermen, 
AAais found to be a “ disgusting examj)le of the 
contaminating influence of an ill-managed pris¬ 
on Avhile of the Scotch prisons “dirt, idle¬ 
ness, drinking, gambling, fighting, and stealing 
Avere the distinguishing characteristics.” Pils- 
oners of every kind Avere herded together Avith- 
out emploA’ment. The hoary criminals taught 
the boA's Avho Avere held only upon suspicion, 
and during the temporary rest from crime ncAV 
and surer villainies Avere matured. 

The old times and the old countries are the 
most convenient and familiar tests. Hoav the 
poor llebreAvs are battered for the sins of Chris¬ 
tian congregations ! Hoav pleasant and natural 
it is to say, “Dear neighbor, I am seriously 
concerned about that mote in your eye.” Mr. 
Warner says, in his delightful Back-loij Studies, 
that Ave are all Avell supplied Avith Gothic church- 
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es, which are severely Gothic and utterly incon¬ 
venient. But who so base as to consult his 
convenience in religion ? To sit behind a noble 
stone column, where you see nothing of the 
preacher, and hear, nothing of him but the indis¬ 
tinct rumbling and roar and reverberation of 
his voice among the groined arches of the roof, 
is our modern maceration. We are martyrs, 
too, in our way. It is not that of St. Lawrence 
or St. Sebastian. But times change, and mar¬ 
tyrs. We are all well supplied with splendid 
Gothic churches and with jails. 

There are as many jails in the country as there 
are counties. In the State of New York there 
are more, for there are sixty-six. Does any 
body ever go to see his county jail ? Has he any 
idea of its condition ? As he strolls in a pleased 
and half-dreamy mood along the quiet country 
ways, thinking w'hat a beautiful world it is, and 
pensively agreeing with Burns that man’s in¬ 
humanity to man makes countless thousands 
mourn, does he ever suddenly hear a voice ask¬ 
ing, “Where is Abel thy brother?” And does 
he wish to veil his face as he remembers that 
Abel is in the county jail, which he has himself, 
indeed, never seen, but of which he has an un¬ 
comfortable theory ? Cain’s answer to this ques¬ 
tion is the first statement of a familiar and fiivor- 
ite theory of government—the laisse-faire and 
laisse-aller of Carlyle’s contempt. 

Or, quite willing to do wdiat he can, does he 
suppose that, as more than a century has passed 
since Chief Baron Pengelly and company w^ere 
slain by the pestilential stench of a jail, and 
since so many select committees have reported 
the frightful condition of the prisons, and since 
those more pow'erful committees of one, the great 
novelists, have described the horrors of jails, and 
since so many societies and philanthropists have 
investigated and denounced and exposed—does 
he suppose that Abel as a county prisoner is rath¬ 
er cockered and spoiled than abused, and that 
the superior luxury of his situation is likely to 
demoralize society and multiply crime by mak¬ 
ing every body of a self-indulgent turn desirous 
of being housed amidst the comforts of a “ penal 
institution?” Is he uncomfortable lest he is 
overdoing the care of the criminal classes and 
making the county jail a little heaven below, and 
fairly laying himself open to the withering sar¬ 
casm of pitving the poor dear murderer? Then 
let him ask himself, “ Have I ever been inside 
of my county jail, and do I know any thing more 
of it* than any golden youth of England a hun¬ 
dred and a hundred and thirty years ago knew 
of the frightful abuses which Dr. Johnson’s Gen¬ 
eral Oglethorpe exposed ?” 

Look into those places, then, through the tes¬ 
timony of those who have seen and studied them. 
Last year special commissioners in the State of 
Michigan explored the county jails, and said: 
“ Their condition is wretched beyond all powder 
of description, and beyond all conception of those 
wdio have not had the experience of their own 

senses in the matter.If the wisdom of the 

State had been exercised to devise a school of 
crime, it w'ould have been difficult to devise a 

more efficient one.Our present county-jail 

svstem is an unmitigated evil, and ought to be 
abated.” The State Board of Charities in Illi¬ 
nois tells the same story. It appeals for mercy. 
If criminals and persons suspected of crime are 


to be tortured, very well; only let the law pre¬ 
scribe what and how they shall sufier. Do not re¬ 
fuse the prisoner air to breathe. “ Do not deny 
him the light of day. Do not compel him to be 
idle for w^eeks and months. Do not disgrace our 
boasted Christian civilization by forcing him to 
live over an open privy-vault used by a score of 
prisoners.” 

You see that Abel is not pampered overmucli 
in the luxurious county jails of Illinois. Hoiv 
is it in Ohio? The Board of State Charities as¬ 
sert that “Ohio is to-day supporting, at public 
expense, as base ‘ seminaries of crime’ as are to 
be found in any civilized community.” All in¬ 
mates, guilty or not guilty, young or old, “are 
crow’ded often into an ill-ventilated, dirty, dark 
prison, where the whole being, physical, mental, 
and moral, is soon fitted to receive all ‘ unclean¬ 
ness with greediness.’ With had air, vile quar¬ 
ters, and depraved associates, little can he added 
to hasten the perfection of the student in crime. 
And these schools of crime are to-day found in 
every county in the State, sustained under form 
of law and at the expense of the public.” These 
are representative States, and this is the condi¬ 
tion of their county jails in this most beautiful 
of beautiful worlds. Chief Baron Pengelly and 
his retainers might well mournfully ask, “To 
what end were w'e slain by the noisome breatli 
of the jails ?” 

In the great and good State of New York the 
committee of the Prison Association said con¬ 
cisely in'lSGT that the county jails w’ere “noth¬ 
ing less than seminaries of vice and nurseries of 
crime.” The report for the year 1871 confirms 
that of earlier years, that sunlight and fresh air 
are shut out of "the county jails ; that there is no 
proper separation of the sexes; no decent pro¬ 
vision for personal cleanliness; that the air is 
foul with sickening stenches; that the prisoners 
have no employment, no instruction, no disci¬ 
pline ; that they are herded together to pollute 
each other; that they are “infamous dens of 
death,” in which “all the nobler attributes of the 
mind and the moral feelings are hopelessly de¬ 
stroyed in thousands of prisoners every year.” 
There is nothing new in all this. It is a wretch¬ 
edly old story, as old as the general indifi'erence 
to it. 

But how' clearly it show's that the w’orthy men 
wlio compose the boards of supervisors of coun¬ 
ties liave adopted Cain’s xjhilosophy! They are 
evidently not Abel’s keepers. What is it that 
ossifies so many men’s hearts the moment that 
they become public functionaries? Evidently 
there is one mischief developed by a popular form 
of government. Public officers are so fearful of 
forfeiting the public favor and the free and en¬ 
lightened votes of their fellow-citizens, if they 
propose any increase of taxation, that they wink 
at enormities wliich money w^ould do much to 
remedy. It is the moral duty of supervisors to 
inform themselves thoroughly of the condition 
of all the county institutions, and to bring the 
facts to the knowledge of the people. In that 
way there w'ould be the beginning of a public 
opinion which would imperatively demand a 
thorough reform in the whole system of county 
imprisonment. 

What is needed is very evident. The county 
jails should be for the detention of those charged 
with crime, and of such only. They should be 
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well lighted, thoroughly ventilated, and provided 
witii decent means of personal cleanliness. There 
slioiild be employment for all, and the sexes 
should be rigidly separated. Convicted crimi¬ 
nals should be sent to penitentiary work-houses. 
These are the recommendations of those who 
have visited both Cain and Abel in prison, and 
who have reflected long and well upon what they 
have seen, and what the most sympathetic and 
sagacious observers every where have also seen. 
They are not sentimental visionaries who pity 
the poor dear murderer; they are sensible and 
humane men who know the purpose of punish¬ 
ment and the reasonable methods of attaining 
it. They know also that there is a moral influ¬ 
ence in the matter which is invaluable, and which 
in the volunteer visiting societies is beginning to 
be felt. That influence is sympathetic visitation. 
“ 1 was in prison, and ye came unto me.” Who 
of us, comfortable loungers or hard workers, have 
done it, or have the habit of doing it? But to 
show the boy or the girl that to trip is not to fall 
forever, that to enter a prison is not to leave all 
hope and human sympathy behind, that life still 
offers something better than plots of revenge for 
punishment — this is man’s humanity to man, 
which is the best police, and will reduce tax¬ 
ation. 


Mu. FiiouDE left the country sooner than he 
intended, and, undoubtedly, disappointed. He 
did not come without expectation of misrepre¬ 
sentation and opposition, but perhaps he also 
expected more sympathy and support than he 
found. There are many reasons wliich explain 
his disappointment. To begin with, he was an 
Englishman, and somehow the old feeling still 
lingers—the Englishman is a red-coat, and he 
shrugged his shoulders when we more recently 
fell into trouble. It is largely factitious, this 
feeling, but it exists, and it is carefully culti¬ 
vated by demagogues. We are inclined—we 
Americans who are magnanimous and uncon¬ 
cerned about money-making—to fancy John 
Bull a cold, selfish, mercenary fellow-creature, 
who never puts himself out to do any body a 
favor, and who stands by to make the most for 
himself out of all that happens. He kicked 
our ancestors out of his country because they 
didn’t like the lawn sleeves of his clergy, and then 
he tried to thrash them because they wouldn’t 
let him pick their pockets. The brutal bersekir, 
as Taine keenly felt, is in his blood. He is a 
despot. When the first George came over he 
brought the gross German sausage and blood- 
l)iidding, and they have passed into the charac¬ 
ter of John Bull. There are plenty of honest 
Americans who wish no other reason for dislik¬ 
ing somebody than that he is an Englishman. 

But who kicked our ancestors out of England ? 
Who asserted the right of eminent domain over 
the colonial pockets ? Dr. Johnson, indeed, and 
George the Third, but not Chatham and Edmund 
Bm*ke. Who cheered the escape of the Alahavia^ 
not from any love of either side in our quarrel, 
but because of a wish to see us divided and 
broken? Not John Bright, nor Richard Cob- 
den, nor Goldwin Smith. Our generalization is 
unffiir. There are tw'o Englands, and there al¬ 
ways have been, but in another sense than Dis¬ 
raeli intended in his novel. There are two 
Americas also, and there always have been, 
VoL. XLVL—No. 274.-39 


Still, the gibe at John Bull is usually agreeable 
to the American audience. It gazes with com¬ 
placency upon the lion retiring with his tail be¬ 
tween his legs, while the majestic eagle of our 
country pecks undazzled at the sun. 

Besides being an Englishman, Mr. Eroude 
came to speak upon a subject in which our sym¬ 
pathies were against him. Ireland, at least, is 
unhappy, and oqr sympathies are always with 
misfortune. And.the unhappiness is, we are 
generally of opinion, due to that selfish and su¬ 
percilious personage who kicked our ancestors, 
etc., etc. But whether that be the truth or not, 
it is a subject about which only one class among 
us greatly cares—and the mind of that class is 
passionately fixed. When Mr. Eroude began, 
therefore, they began. They denied and derided 
and inveighed. The general feeling of the sur¬ 
prised public was, “ Why does the man wish to 
raise such a pother ?” And a very pusillanimous 
feeling it was. 

An English scholar and historian, whose works 
we have all read with delight, comes to speak to 
us of a subject upon which, as he thinks, the en¬ 
lightened opinion of America may be very serv¬ 
iceable in settling an ancient and difficult dis¬ 
pute. Of course he expects no extravagant nor 
immediate result. In pursuit of his plan he tells 
us a most interesting tale of the history of Ire¬ 
land in its relations with England. Instantly 
he is answered in the most vehement way by an 
Irish clergyman, who gives his side of the story. 
Simultaneously the Englishman’s veracity as a 
historian is assaulted, and upon two grounds: 
one, that hejierverts or forges manuscripts; and 
the other, that he misstates or disregards printed 
documents. In the midst of the hubbub the 
servants in the family in which the Englishman 
is staying declare that either he must leave the 
house or they will, and he is insulted at a rail¬ 
road station. 

That a simple historical discussion should pro¬ 
voke such bitter personal hostility upon the part 
of those who have no interest in history is ab¬ 
surd. The reason of the excitement must, there¬ 
fore, be sought elsewhere, and it is found in the 
patriotic and religious sympathies of the oppo¬ 
nents. The Englishman is made to appear to 
be, against his own distinct assertion, the apolo¬ 
gist of British tyranny in Ireland, and the enemy 
of the Roman Catholic Church ; and it becomes 
a serious question whether a learned scholar may 
calmly express upon the American platform his 
views of the history of his country. It would 
seem as if the American instinct must settle the 
point at once. Every man shall “say his say” 
unharmed. If there is the slightest question of 
touching his right, there is the most conclusive 
reason for asserting it. His topic disappears. 
The question is at once not wdiether English 
rule in Ireland was or was not good or bad, but 
whether in America a man, speaking decently 
and in order, shall or shall not be allowed to ex¬ 
press his opinion. 

Whether the servants were dismissed with a 
lesson upon American liberty is not known. 
But it is known that the Englishman was grave¬ 
ly advised to go home and not to provoke trou¬ 
ble, while the tone of the press was either openly 
hostile or contemptuous. He was told that no¬ 
body was interested in the subject, and that 
was vexing his soul for nothing; and that ho 
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ought to explain certain misrepresentations, or 
worse, which had been cited against him in his 
own history. If he had made historical misrep¬ 
resentations, they should undoubtedly be ex¬ 
plained. Put the immediate question was 
whether the significance of the treatment the 
lecturer received should be frankly stated or not. 
An indignant Biddy is important only to her 
household. But this particular Biddy repre¬ 
sented ecclesiastical and political influences. 
There is very great reluctance in this country to 
speak of Ireland or of the Roman Catholic 
Church except in the lightest and most gingerly 
manner. Why is it ? Of course it can not be 
because of votes. A mayor of New York once 
dressed himself in a suit of green clothes on St. 
Patrick’s Day. How gratified St. Patrick must 
have been! And what noble business for an 
American citizen I 

Does it ever seem as if American newspapers 
and orators of all kinds put on suits of green 
whenever the Irish question appears ? Did they 
wear green when Mr. Fronde was threatened? 
They made a jest of Biddy, and some of them 
declared that Father Burke continued the great 
line of Irish orators I Oh, the sweet blarney.- 
stone 1 If they had not been so eager to wear 
the green, they would perhaps have said that 
whatever Mr. Fronde’s opinions might be, he 
must continue to speak as long as there was any 
menace against him. For if there is any his¬ 
torical or political question which respectable 
people in Boston think should not be discussed, 
there is nothing more necessary than its imme¬ 
diate discussion. , , 

We have already expressed our opinion of the 
purpose which brought Mr. Fronde to this coun¬ 
try. It was most legitimate. Besides, whatever 
the purpose may have been, the lectures of so 
accomplished a historical scholar and so delight¬ 
ful a writer were sure to be, as they were, lull 
of interest and profit. But he could not permit 
himself, a stranger in the land, to turn house¬ 
holds topsy-turvy. He knew, as every body 
knew, that there was personal discomfort, if not 
peril, in his continuing, and the newspapers ^yere 
clad in green. It was not surprising, therelore, 
that he decided to return to England. Yet he 
did not come in vain if he has shown us that it 
is not safe or comfortable in this country to sug¬ 
gest that in the history of the woes of Ireland En¬ 
gland may not be wholly to blame. And if it is 
not safe or comfortable to say so now, when will 
it be ? And what kind of a free country is it 
which thinks that a courteous scholar who cross¬ 
es the sea to discuss a historic point is a med¬ 
dler and an incendiary, who had better go home 
again speedily ? 

As for the assaults upon Mr. Fronde s histor¬ 
ical candor and accuracy, they have been urged 
with the ferocity of ecclesiastical zeal, not in the 
temper of truth-seeking. The charge of forgery 
or perversion of manuscripts he oftered, in the 
most manly way, to leave to the only satisfactory 
tribunal. The charges of false citation of print¬ 
ed papers he very properly did not undertake to 
answer, except in the most general way, when 
separated from the original authorities. ^ 

These charges relate chiefly to Fronde s 
view of Mary, Queen of Scotland, and however 
Im may dispose of them, he will not, of course, 
dispose of the old feud upon the subject. There 


is a Roman Catholic view of Mary Stuart, just as 
Father Burke gave us the Roman Catholic view 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew and of the 
revolt of the Netherlands. Now, when a histor¬ 
ical subject has become a matter of ecclesiastic¬ 
al difierence of opinion, as Mary of Scotland not 
unnaturally has, there will be tremendous argu¬ 
ments upon both sides, but never a settlement. 
Miss Strickland, indeed, is not of IMary’s relig¬ 
ious faith, but those who are are uniformly of 
opinion that she is blackly maligned. Perhaps 
she is. Certainly the evidence is accessible to the 
reader, and there are eloquent advocates who 
thunder for her and against her. Only let us not 
mistake passionate vituperation of the opposite 
counsel for argument. 

In speaking of Sophia Dorothea, the unhappy 
wife of George the First of England, Thackeray 
says : ‘ ‘ She has bewitched two or three persons 
who have taken her up, and they won’t believe 
in her wrong. Like Mary of Scotland, she finds 
adherents ready to conspire for her, even in his¬ 
tory ; and people who have to deal with her are 
charmed and fiiscinated and bedeviled. How de¬ 
votedly Miss Strickland has stood by Mary’s in¬ 
nocence! Are there not scores of ladies in this 
audience who persist in it too ? Innocent! I 
remember as a boy how a great party persisted 
in declaring Caroline of Brunswick was a mar¬ 
tyred angel. So was Helen of Greece innocent. 
She never ran away with Paris, the dangerous 
young Trojan. Menelaus, her husband, ill-used 
her, and there never was any siege of Troy at all. 

So was Blue-beard’s wife innocent. She never 
peeped into the closet where the other wives were 
with their lieads off. She never dropped the key 
or stained it with blood, and her brothers were 
quite right in finishing Blue-beard, the cowardly 
brute! Yes, Chiroline of Brunswick was inno¬ 
cent ; and Madame Laffarge never poisoned her 
husband; and Mary of Scotland never blew up 
hers ; and poor Sophia Dorothea was never un- 
fiiithful; and Eve never took the apple—it was a 
cowardly fabrication of the serpent. 

In the course of many years’ monthly chatting 
and chronicling the Easy Chair has had occa¬ 
sion often to speak a word of regretful farewell 
to some whom all men honored and loved, and 
to some known only to.a smaller circle. It is 
pleasant to think that on some day hereafter, 
when this century is ended and we are all gone, ^ 
and the new world that follows us wonders over 
the quaint ways and amusing conceits of their 
ancestors, some kind and curious soul, tinn¬ 
ing over the vellow pages of some odd volume 
of this Magazine, will come upon the name of 
Paul Duggan, and thank the Easy Chair for a 
glimpse of that perhaps else forgotten bright and 
genial nature. But, gentle reader of tliat distant 
day, when your eyes fall upon this page, know 
that the few words which the Easy Chair is 
about to write can not show you, as they fain 
would, the sweet and cheerful and serene soul 
which henceforth lives for us only in memoiy 
and in his beautiful pictures. 

Rome changes so little from year to year that 
the spacious studio in which the Easy Chan fiist 
saw Kensett doubtless still remains, and is oc¬ 
cupied perhaps by some young worker at the 
easel who hears the same old constant ringing 
of church-bells, and who climbs the hill over the 
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studio at evening to see the sun setting and St. 
Peter’s steeped in the rosy light. It was upon 
the Via Margutta, a little back from the street, 
and Kensett shared the studio with his life-long 
friend, Thomas Hicks. There in the happy days 
they studied and painted, and there was always 
the lively welcome for the mere loungers, youths 
making the grand tour, and excellent seniors 
who came to Rome with families and traveling 
carriages, the bland dispensers of commissions. 
All that Kensett was in the later days—ever 
bright, tranquil, sympathetic, modest, generous, 
manly—he was in the Roman days more than 
twenty years ago. Never peevish, never selfish, 
scorning to solicit in any w’ay, self-reliant, trust¬ 
ing himself and the future, how plainly he seems 
to stand at this moment, stepping back a little 
from the easel, turning his head and studying 
the effect of every touch, while a soft, lovely land¬ 
scape of summer peace brightens his canvas! 

There was the usual society of artists of all 
kinds in Rome, one of whom, the oldest resident, 
Robert Maepherson, who married Mrs. Jameson’s 
niece, and who chanced upon the famous Sebas- 
tien del Piombo, died just before Kensett. We 
all dined at tlie Lepre, and probably ate more 
than our peck of— But what a flavor it liad! 
Hark! That is the “boss” waiter. “AJcco.'- 
Signore^ vengo, vengo ! Eccomi qua What 
guests does the bustling Muzio serve now? and 
what viands ? Do the unwary still expect broth 
when they order Zuppa Inglese ? Does the tra¬ 
dition of Mezzo Sbrinzo yet linger ? And Cal- 
cedonio, with his smooth fair face, who needed 
only the heavy vine chaplet to be Antinous him¬ 
self, in wliat celestial trattoria does he now come 
smiling in, holding huge piles of plates aloft? 

Prom the Lepre we crossed to the Cafe Greco. 
It was famous ground, for Thorwaldsen had sat 
there sipping his black coffee, and Gibson was 
sometimes seen in our day. We sat in the nar¬ 
row dark room called the omnibus. We paid 
two bajocchi, or pennies, for a tumbler of cof¬ 
fee. How we smoked! How we talked and 
laughed! What good things were said at the 
Lepre! Because there was a Mermaid, shall 
there be no other cakes and ale ? How plain it 
was! how dingy! And were ever more satis¬ 
faction, more pleasure, and richer memories 
bought at a cheaper rate? And among all the 
flimous loiterers at the Greco was there ever a 
kinder, simpler, sweeter companion than Ken¬ 
sett? He was not fluent. He told few stories. 
But his generous sympathy, his interested atten¬ 
tion, were inspiration. He made a sunshine that 
harmonized and softened all. Is there a Greco 
still ? The old dingy room must have gone. But 
if by any chance it remains, let its frequenters 
of to-day cherish it the more because of that gen¬ 
tle presence long ago. 

Was it to the Piazza and to the round game 
of pool at the billiard-table that we afterward 
repaired ? There is not a gilded fledgeling of a 
New York club that would not have smiled at 
our small skill. But the Easy Chair watches 
the splendid games of to-day, and sees no gayer 
players. There are jokes, there are incidents, 
from those old games of pool still current among 
those innocent gamesters grown gray. There 
are characters, figures, movements, that are still 
irresistible in memory. Those Roman hours of 
youth are bonds still among men whose lives 


are widely severed and who have no other in¬ 
terests in common. Christopher Sly and old 
John Naps of Greece are names merely—so are 
Leafchild and the fat British troubadour. He 
played the guitar, and threw up his round blue 
eyes and his pudgy fingers as he trolled a senti¬ 
mental ditty. And what awful stories he told 
afterward! That fat troubadour told tales of 
English social life which, if they were true, are 
such as Mrs. Aphra Behn would have delighted 
to record, but which probably, for the honor of 
human nature, none of the hearers believed. 

There were tea-parties also, in the rooms of 
the bachelors up many and many a flight of stone 
stairs. The nearer the roof the nearer heaven. 
Nor was there any disturbing fear, as in the 
splendid modern cities. There was no burning 
in Rome, that is, no burning of houses. There 
had been other kinds formerly, and, according 
to some sermons preached there, there was im¬ 
mense preparation for firing up hereafter. There 
were bachelor tea-parties : tea, with a lectle hot 
spiced wine; simple wine, you understand— 
Velletri, and other vineyards of the neighboring 
hills. Not one of that set of foreign Romans did 
the Easy Chair ever see as he should not be by 
reason of wine. One night there was a sympo¬ 
sium at the rooms of Kensett and Hicks. If 
was a pleasant, merry, singing, not roistering, 
feast: tea in large cups, without milk, and a 
dash of Velletri somewhere during the evening. 
And somehow it came to be midnight, and as 
Time is always pushing on, he began to mow 
the tender stalks of morning hours, and still the 
tea was hot, and still there was one more glass 
of spiced Velletri, and another song, when there 
■was a knock at the door. 

It was at an hour when only doctors or the 
police knock, and there was some wonder. But 
the youngest comer said, quietly, “ I think that 
must be Cousin Timothy.” The youngest comer 
was new to Rome, and was stopping with his 
cousin, who served the god of regularity, and 
who, vexed and alarmed by the nocturnal tru¬ 
ancy of a tyro, came forth to seek him. When 
the door was opened the admonishing figure of 
Timothy appeared, holding a coil of wax taper 
in his hand to light his way, and it also revealed 
the spruce trimness of his attire. “ It’s time to 
come home,” said Timothy, gravely—and he was 
in the right. But the youngest comer replied, 
calmly, “Cousin Timothy, henceforth I think 
that all baggage had better be at the risk of the 
owner. ” It was decisive. Timothy politely with¬ 
drew, and hunted no more erring lambs before 
light. 

Erom Rome there was a long and happy jour¬ 
ney with Kensett to Naples and Paistum and 
Amalfi, Ischia and the Blue Grotto. Then 
again for a few summer days to Rome, and 
slowly northward to Florence. After a month 
at Florence, where Mr. and Mrs. Browning then 
were, we passed across the Apennines by Bo¬ 
logna and Ferrara to Venice. In September we 
came through Lombardy, and one soft evening 
at Verona Kensett climbed into the banquette 
of the diligence, and reaching down his hand, 
W'e who remained shook it heartily and bade him 
Godspeed for America. During all that Italian 
time Kensett was constantly at work, and with 
wonderfully little waste. He would pass a day 
faithfully studying and painting a mullein. His 
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sketches were so vivid and faithful and delicate 
that afterward there was no wall in New York 
so beautiful as that of his old studio, at the top 
of the Waverley House, on the corner of Broad¬ 
way and Eourth Street, upon which they were 
hung in a solid mass. 

He returned home to a series of noiseless vic¬ 
tories. hie was a recognized master of land¬ 
scape, and all his pictures are biographical, for 
they all reveal the fidelity, the tenderness, and 
the sweet serenity of his nature. Universally 
beloved, he was always welcome. He did not 
live to be an old man; but although he had 
turned the half-century corner, fie seemed no 
older in heart and sympathy and the fresh faith 
that illuminates life with celestial radiance, in 
the studio upon the Fourth Avenue andTwenty- 
tlfird Street, where he died, than in the old Ro¬ 
man room in the Via Margutta long ago. Some¬ 
what lonely he must sometimes have been, but no 


one probably ever heard from him a sigh of re¬ 
gret, or the least impatient wish that life might 
have been difierent. As those who personally 
knew him die, his eventless life will pass from 
memory, but his lovely character will still live 
on in his pictures, and mingle, unconsciously to 
those who grow beneath the si)ell of their beauty, 
with other lives and characters in a hundred 
homes. So the influence of a good man is not 
lost; and so will it forever inspire that faith in 
the Divine goodness which was peculiarly that 
of this beloved artist. 

“For Nature ever faithful is 
To such as trust her faithfulness. 

When the forest shall mislead me, 

When the night and morning lie, 

When sea and land refuse to feed me, 

’Twill he time enough to die: 

Then will yet my mother yield 
A pillow in her greenest field, 

Nor the June flowers scorn to cover 
The clay of their departed lover.” 


Kteriiri) lUrorii. 


HISTORY. 

lOGRAPHIES rarely afford information re¬ 
specting those processes of early education 
which develop the character into its subsequent 
maturity, and render it capable of its subsequent 
achievement. So history is more profuse in praise 
of the deeds wrought by a great nation after it 
has come to greatness than satisfactory in its ex¬ 
planation of the providential education to which 
that greatness is due. American achievement 
has had no lack of historians. Richard Froth- 
iNGiiAM has chosen a more profitable though less 
popular theme for his last work. The Rise of the 
Republic of the United States (Little, Brown, 
and Co.). The long processes of education, 
lasting nearly, if not quite, a century and a half, 
by which the American people were schooled to 
the two ideas of national liberty and national 
union, are rarely recognized by those who huzza 
the loudest for liberty and union as one and in¬ 
separable. These processes of education it is 
the purpose of Mr. Frothingliam to trace, and he 
brings rare fitness both in natural endowment 
and scholastic acquirement to his task. Ills 
previous researches and writings have led him, 
perhaps, to give undue prominence to the part 
which New England took in the formation of the 
republic; yet if, in later years, Virginia contrib¬ 
uted quite as much to the consolidation of the 
nation, nevertheless it is true that the ideas 
which found such kindly soil there threw out 
their first roots in New England, and that the 
germ of the national union perfected in 1787 is 
to be found in the New England confederacy of 
1643. The-native calmness and sobriety of Mr. 
Frothingham’s mind, while they forbid to his 
style that peculiar charm which only fire and en¬ 
thusiasm can impart, render his record pecul¬ 
iarly trustworthy, as it is singularly free from 
passion and prejudice. As a jihilosophical and 
impartial history, it is almost a faultless model. 
The work bears" abundant evidences of painstak¬ 
ing and patient research, and his language, though 
never impassioned or eloquent, never fails to be 
both clear and forcible. The work is at once a 


credit to American scholarship and a valuable 
addition to American historical literature. 

We commenced B. Lanfrey’s History of Na¬ 
poleon the First (Macmillan and Co.) with* great 
anticipations. The first paragraph announces 
the purpose of the author. If, thought we, this 
really discloses his spirit, we have at last a his¬ 
tory of Napoleon that is neither a philippic nor 
a eulog}\ “Napoleon,” says M. Lanfrey in his 
introductory chapter, “has, for the most part, 
had no judgment passed upon him but that ei¬ 
ther of professed hatred or professed attachment 
.I feel myself free alike from the prepos¬ 
sessions of hatred and the superstition of enthu¬ 
siasm. And I should repulse as an ignoble serv¬ 
itude any opinion which could withhold me from 
paying reverence to true greatness. ” Alas! men 
form but ill judgments of their own capacities. 
When most under the influence of prejudice we 
account ourselves freest from it. Whatever oth¬ 
er merits M. Lanfrey’s’ history may possess, im- . 
partiality is not one of them. The calmness of 
the judge appears only in a certain forced tem¬ 
perance of style, a careful abstinence from the 
epithets of indignation. It certainly does not 
appear in any unpuejudiced estimate of charac¬ 
ter, nor even in an unvarnished narrative of facts. 
The chapter which opens with such promise of 
judicial fairness closes with this condensed state¬ 
ment of the author’s conception of his hero’s real 
character: “ In a word, when Bonaparte begins 
to belong to history, calculating self-interest and 
ambition had already gained the ascendency 
over every other motive: we behold him freed 
from every scruple, proof against any political 
impetuosity, on the best terms with the conquer¬ 
ors Avithout being irreconcilable toward the con¬ 
quered, unburdened of all his generous illusions 
of other days, measuring with his glance the un¬ 
bounded field that lies stretched out before him.” 
This is the Napoleon Bonaparte whose history 
M. Lanfrey proceeds to narrate; a Napoleon 
Avho never "suffers from a “generous illusion;” 
whose eloquent productions are the rodomontade 
of an actor and a rhetorician; Avho is without 
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svnipjithy with his fellow-men, without noble as¬ 
pirations for himself or patriotic impulses for his 
country; who is cold, scheming, calculating, 
selfish, hypocritical; and who merely simulates 
fire because thus he kindles it in others, and 
their enthusiasm is necessary for his purposes. 
This is not the Napoleon Bonaparte of actual 
history. It is not in the power of any mere hyp¬ 
ocrite to awaken the enthusiasm of a nation, and 
retain, after so sublime a failure and so sorrow¬ 
ful a death, a name so imperishable and an af¬ 
fection so perennial in the hearts of the people. 
Character is not so simple as M. Lanfrey would 
have us believe; certainly the character of that 
sphinx of history, the first Napoleon, was not. 
Nor will his true history ever be written by one 
who denies to him generous impetuosity on the 
one hand or calculating greed of power on the 
other. Reading side by side this history of Na¬ 
poleon and that of Mr. Abbott, we have been 
somewhat interested and not a little amused in 
noticing how from the same fiicts, the same doc¬ 
uments even, conclusions the most antagonistic 
are drawn ; how, for example, Napoleon’s breach 
with his old friend Paoli appears to M. Lanfrey 
a treachery on the part of the ambitious Corsican 
to a sincere friend and patriot, while to Mr. Ab¬ 
bott it affords a striking illustration of Napole¬ 
on’s devotion to his country—a devotion so great 
that not even his warmest friendship for his best 
friends could lead him to condone their betrayal 
of its interests. We are sorry to say, however, 
that M. Lanfrey does not hesitate to omit inci¬ 
dents which seem to witness to a generous im¬ 
petuosity, and so to contradict his theory, as in 
his account of the battle of Lodi, in which he 
makes no mention of Napoleon’s placing of him¬ 
self at tlie head of the charging column, an act 
which as surely indicates an almost reckless im¬ 
petuosity of cliaracter as any recorded in history. 
The second volume of this liistory, which is the 
last one now published, carries us to the decree 
of Berlin, 1806. 

We can not speak too highly of Miss M. E. 
Tiialheimer’s Manual of Ancient History (Wil¬ 
son, Hinkle, and Co.). ‘Neither its title nor its 
preface does it full justice; but modesty in au¬ 
thors is so rare a failing that it becomes virtue. 
Manuals are proverbially dull and jejune. Miss 
Thalheimer’s book is in style at once clear, con¬ 
cise, and attractive—a combination rarely met 
with. She traces the history of the ancient 
world from the earliest times to the fall of the 
Western Empire. The necessary compression 
prevents any full and elaborate description of 
even prominent events, or any analysis, except 
of the briefest sort, of leading characters. But 
she does not content herself with giving merely 
the dry bones of history ; she has not accepted 
the general opinion of book-makers that a school 
history must be dull to be available, nor has she 
sacrificed perspicuity to the requirements of a 
limited space. The book is furnished with ques¬ 
tions, and each section closes with a recapitula¬ 
tion—features which fit the book especially for 
school use; but its brief and comprehensive sur¬ 
vey of the whole field of the past admirably adapts 
it to the use of any reader who desires to get, not 
full information respecting any particular era, but 
a general conception of the whole realm of an¬ 
cient history; and its compact sentences and its 
admirable arrangement fit it no less for use as a 


book of reference. The maps are fine; the en¬ 
gravings are attractive and pleasing, but not very 
useful. 

The object of The Great Events of History 
from the Creation of Man till the Present Time 
(J. W. Schemerhorn and Co.) is to present in a 
series of pictures the course of history, ancient 
and modern. Its chief use will be for the school¬ 
room. The author, in a laudable desire to relieve 
his style from the dead level of the text-book, is 
occasionally too rhetorical, and the whole vol¬ 
ume presents a somewhat fragmentary appear¬ 
ance from an imperfect apprehension of the rela¬ 
tive historical importance of past events. Thus 
we have eight pages given to King Philip and 
his Indian war against the American colonists, 
and but six to all ancient history except that of 
the Hebrews.—The first volume of Freeman’s 
Historical Course for Schools, Outlines of History 
(Holt and Williams), hardly gives an adequate 
idea of the series which it introduces. The au¬ 
thor’s object is to give in the present volume “a 
general sketch of the history of the civilized 
world,” and he purposes to follow this by a 
series of special histories of particular countries, 
which will give the details of events whose out¬ 
lines only are given in this volume. To com¬ 
press the history of the civilized world into a 
small-sized volume of less than 400 pages, and 
yet preserve any elements of genuine historical 
interest, is a work of rare difficulty, if, indeed, 
it be not impossible. The value of the pres¬ 
ent volume is as a compact and condensed 
summary of history; logically it should precede, 
practically in study it should follow, the other 
volumes of the series, by which the value of the 
whole can alone be fiiirly tested. It is only 
after the student has mastered the history 
of particular nations and eras in detail that he 
can be expected to be interested in studymg a 
summary which combines them all.— The Young 
Polks' History of England^ by Ira Craig-Knox 
(Lee and Shepard), is an admirable book. The 
style is simple and yet charming, and the dis¬ 
puted questions in history, such as the character 
and career of Mary Queen of Scots, are treated 
with great wdsdom; the youthful reader is ad¬ 
vised of the historical difficulties which attend 
such themes, and yet is not perplexed by them. 
The spirit of the book in its treatment of relig¬ 
ious and political questions, such as the Refor¬ 
mation, chapter thirty-one, and the American 
War, chapter fifty-seven, is admirable. The 
book is furnished with a good index—a feature 
whose lack is often painfully felt in more pre¬ 
tentious works. In brief, we do not know a 
volume any where more worthy to be recom¬ 
mended to any one, young or old, who desires to 
get a clear and simple statement of the entire 
course of English history as a preparation for a 
more careful study of larger works.—Mr. John 
S. C. Abbott commences a new historical series, 
“ American Pioneers and Patriots,” \\\t\\ Daniel 
Boone^ the Pioneer of Kentucky (Dodd and 
Mead). It is curious that both romance and 
history should have made us more familiar with 
the chivalry of other lands than with that of our 
own. The nation knows not what it owes to the 
pioneers who blazed the first pathways through 
its forests, and Mr. Abbott has done a double 
service in opening this chapter in our history: 

I one to American youth in luring them from the 
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romance of fiction to that of fact; and one to 
the American public in rendering popular pages 
which were not, indeed, before wanting in the 
national record, but which were unread and, so 
to speak, uncut.—There is a good deal of curi¬ 
ous and interesting information in M. Schele 
De Veke’s Romance of American History (G. 
P. Putnam and Sons). It is a sort of museum 
of historical curiosities, displays a considerable 
research in the by-paths of early history, and if 
the information which it affords is not very im¬ 
portant, it is certainly both curious and interesting. 
—Ur. UoLLiNGEii’s Fables respecting the Popes 
of the Middle Ages (Dodd and Mead) is not, 
as one might very naturally imagine, a contro¬ 
versial work, but a contribution to the history of 
the Middle Ages, to the elucidation of which the 
author brings not only that learning which is 
his well-known characteristic, but an impartial 
spirit which, under the circumstances, he could 
hardly be expected to possess. He removes 
from history alike myths which ha^;e been in¬ 
vented to disgrace the pontificate and myths 
which have been invented to do it honor. It is 
a book of fragments, separate chapters of history, 
but upon the subjects on which it treats it is an 
authoritv. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The second volume of John Forster’s Life 
of Charles Dickens (J. B. Lippincott and Co.) 
carries us from 1842 to 1857. It opens with Mr. 
Dickens’s return from America, and the publi¬ 
cation of the American Notes; describes the 
writing of Martin Chuzzleivit and the Christ¬ 
mas Carol ; lets us into the interior history of 
Mr. Dickens’s pecuniary embarrassments, and af¬ 
fords a hint which suggests that Mr. Micawber’s 
advice to David Copperfield was evolved out of 
the novelist’s personal experience; describes his 
visit to Italy, and his sojourn there; gives a brief 
and rather unsatisfactory account of Mr. Dick¬ 
ens’s three weeks’ editorship of the Daily Neivs; 
goes with him to Switzerland, wdiere he began 
Domhey and Son, and where in private readings 
he got the germ of an idea of those public readings 
wliich in subsequent years added so much to his 
fame and to his purse; and at the close brings us 
to the inauguration of Household Words, and the 
beginning of David Copperfield, with the promise, 
in the opening chapter of the next volume, of a 
fuller account of that book, wEich Mr. Dickens 
declared to be his favorite, and which certainly 
reveals more of himself than any other of his 
works. The volume contains some very interest¬ 
ing revelations of Mr. Dickens’s character and 
views, but also some assertions that need a stion- 
ger evidence than Mr. Forster’s testimony. We 
must be excused, for example, from accepting his 
statement that ‘ ‘ no man advocated temperance, 
even, as far as possible, its legislative enforce¬ 
ment, with greater earnestness.” Bearing in 
mind the instances in which Dickens paints 
drinking in attractive forms, and, at least by 
implication, represents drunkenness as a foible 
to be made merry over, against the one instance 
in David Copperfield (the solitary instance, so 
far as we recollect) in which he paints it as a 
degradation and disgi'ace—remembering, too, 
the scenes which approach very nearly a debauch 
in which he was accustomed to mingle,^ if not 
personally to partake, and of which Ml. h orster, 
in this very volume, gives us some vivid descrip¬ 


tions— we must regard the latter’s imputation 
of temperance advocacy to Charles Dickens as 
a greater testimonial to the growing power of 
the temperance sentiment in Great Britain than 
to Dickens himself, whose efforts (possibly un¬ 
conscious) to stem and check the progress of 
that sentiment proved, happily, unavailing. IMr. 
Forster’s work is amenable to some severe criti¬ 
cisms ; but its very faults, like those of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, add to its interest, though not 
to the reader’s respect for its author. 

Thorvaldsen: his Life and Work (Eoberts 
Brothers) is a charming book—to look at. The 
thirty-five wood-cuts, copies of the great sculp¬ 
tor’s compositions, and printed on India paper 
and pasted in, are, many of them, peculiarly 
beautiful, and do more to give a conception of 
the great artist’s work than any verbal descrip¬ 
tion could do. The book is translated from the 
French of Eugene Flon. It lacks, however, 
that vivacity which belongs to the French writers 
as a class, nor does it afford much real insight, 
except in occasional glimpses, into Thorvaldsen’s 
character. It is in reality a life of Thorvaldsen 
the sculptor, not the life of the man, and in say¬ 
ing this we indicate at once its chief value and 
its chief defects .—The Memoirs of Madame Des- 
hordes Valmore (Eoberts Brothers) is interesting 
rather on account of its author, the late C. A. 
Sainte-Beuve, than by reason of its subject, 
who was a French actress, popular but not great, 
and a French poet whose poetry has never crossed 
the boundary of her native land. The story of 
her life is not told—it is rather hinted at, some¬ 
times in ways that only tantalize by provoking 
curiosity. That it was a sorrowful life, and that 
her heart was heavy with a grief whose explana¬ 
tion must be looked for in some deeper sorrows 
than the mere trials of poverty and uncongenial 
companionship to which she was subjected, is evi¬ 
dent; but what her burden was we are not told, 
and the interest of the book, wliich is a panegyric 
rather than a narrative, consists chiefly in the in¬ 
sight into her strangely contradictory character 
afforded bv her own poems and letters .—Modern 
Leaders, by Justin M‘Carthy (Sheldon and 
Co.) consists of sketches of prominent modern 
men and women—kings and queens, politicians 
and literati. Except Brigham Young, all are 
Europeans. These sketches are estimates of 
character rather than biographies. 

POPULAR SCIENCE. 

Dr. II. Schellen’s Sjjectrum Analysis (D. 
Appleton and Co.) is at once a popular and a 
scientific treatise. Its foundation was a series 
of lectures delivered by the author in 18G9 in 
Cologne. Its object is defined in the preface to 
be, “ on the one hand, to give a clear and famil¬ 
iar representation of the nature and phenomena 
of spectrum analysis, enabling an educated per¬ 
son not previously familiar with physical science 
to become acquainted with the newest and most 
brilliant discovery of this century; and on the 
other hand, to show the important position which 
spectrum analysis has acquired in the pursuit of 
physics, chemistry, technology, physiology, and 
astronomv, as w’ell as its adaptability to almost 
every kind of scientific investigation.” It con- 
; tains little or nothing, how'ever, on the applica¬ 
tion of the spectrum analysis to the practical 
I arts. Its value, as well as its beauty, is greatly 
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enhanced by a number of wood-cuts, and by 
some plates beautifully printed in color. It is, 
indeed, one of the handsomest scientific books, if 
not the handsomest, issued in America during 
1872. Dr. Schellen possesses the rare merit— 
rare among scientific men, though more common 
now than formerly—of dealing with even abstruse 
points in science in such a way as to make them 
clear to minds not scientifically educated. Too 
much is not claimed for his treatise in the asser¬ 
tion of the title-page that in it the application of 
the spectrum analysis “to terrestrial substances 
and the physical constitution of the heavenly 
bodies is familiarly explained.” It is true that 
the book requires careful study. The reader 
who takes it up expecting to master the myste¬ 
ries of this branch of science by a casual and 
thoughtless reading, such as modern habits tend 
to cultivate, will find himself disappointed. 

The Ancient Stone Implements^ Weapons, and 
Ornaments of Great Britain, by John Evans 
(D. Appleton and Co.), impresses the reader at 
the first glance as devoting too much space to 
its somewhat limited topic. In truth, however, 
its title does not do this admirable and compre¬ 
hensive treatise justice. It treats the whole sub¬ 
ject of stone implements, belonging, as is sup¬ 
posed by most scientific men, to a period far 
antedating human history, with great fullness; 
gives in a preliminary chapter an account of the 
process employed in the manufacture of flint 
implements; shows how those discovered in 
earthy deposits could have been made by unciv¬ 
ilized races; gives an account of remains of an¬ 
cient mines or pits, Avorked on a considerable 
scale, and of evidences which lead to the belief 
that regular and somewhat extensive manufac¬ 
tories of rough-hewn implements existed in pre¬ 
historic times; and after this introduction de¬ 
scribes in great detail the axes, hammers, knives, 
arrow-heads, etc., found in various localities in 
Great Britain. In the main the work is simply 
an accumulation of hxets, from which the reader 
is allowed to draw his own conclusions. In do¬ 
ing this he is greatly aided by the numerous 
Avood-cuts of implements discoA’ered. At the 
close of the volume the author states his own be¬ 
lief of the extreme antiquity of man; but his 
treatise is not in any sense the Avork of a par¬ 
tisan, and he gives Avith great impartiality the 
reasons Avhich lead some persons, Avho do not 
impugn the evidence, to question the accuracy 
of the A’erdict of scientific circles. Among these 
admissions, or rather these statements, Ave notice 
many that go to indicate that the iron, bronze, and 
stone ages were, at least in many cases, contem¬ 
poraneous. On the subject of Avhich it treats 
this book has all the qualifications of an au¬ 
thority: careful investigation, full and exhaust¬ 
ive information, and a thoroughly impartial 
spirit. 

Radically different from it in these respects is 
the AVork of Henry C. Charm an. Evolution of 
Life (J. B. Lippincott and Co.). The author 
avows it as his purpose “ to bring together a 
condensed yicAV of the evidences for the theory 
that the animal and A^egetal Avorlds haA'C been 
A’ery gradually evolved, as distinguished from 
the hypothesis of their sudden special creation,” 
and to place them before the reader “in as 
popular a manner as possible.” The book is 
throughout the plea of an advocate Avhose state¬ 


ments carry little Aveight, because his advocacy, 
is so partisan, and his conception of the views 
he opposes so imperfect.^ His pictures of the 
comparatiA’e facial expression of the various races 
of apes and men remind one forcibly of the pop¬ 
ular caricature on the “ Grecian bend,” and sug¬ 
gest that the faces have been draAvn to order to 
support the hypothesis of a common origin; and 
the book is far from being popular in style. The 
reader Avill find Darivin’s theories stated more 
clearly and maintained more effectually, because 
in a more impartial spirit, in Darwin’s Avritings. 

Town Geology, by Rev. Charles Kingsley 
(D. Appleton and Co.), consists chiefly, if not 
Avholly, of papers Avhich have already appeared, 
if Ave mistake not, in the Sunday Magazine. 
They take for their texts such common objects 
as the “Pebbles in the Street,” and the “Coals 
in the Fire,” and then out of them evolve Avhat is 
certainly an interesting and very readable book. 
While this Avork affords, in an admirably clear 
and. lucid manner, much useful information on 
geology, though nothing neAV to those at all fa¬ 
miliar Avith the science, it is yet more valuable for 
its peculiar poAver of stimulating in the readers 
the spirit of inquiry, and inciting them to push 
investigations, so far as the opportunities of do¬ 
ing so are afforded, into the nature and causes of 
physical phenomena.— Contributions to Molec- 
idar Physics in the Domain of Radiant Heat, by 
John Tyndall (D. Appleton and Co.), consists 
of a series of scientific memoirs heretofore pub¬ 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions and 
other journals, and revised for their present more 
permanent publication. The substance of most 
of these papers, at least the results to Avhich they 
conduce, arc embodied in a more popular form in 
Professor Tyndall’s AA’^ork on heat, and this pub¬ 
lication Avill be chiefly valuable to scientists Avho 
Avish to investigate more fully the conclusions 
there stated. 

FICTION. 

Barriers Burnt Away (Dodd and Mead) intro¬ 
duces a new Avriter to the American reading pub¬ 
lic. Mr. Edaa'ard P. Roe has been known as 
a popular lecturer, and to the readers of the re¬ 
ligious press as an occasional contributor, but 
this, Ave think, is his first contribution to Amer¬ 
ican literature in a book form. The story turns 
upon the Chicago fire, Avhich burns aAvay the 
barriers that before intei’posed apparently in¬ 
superable obstacles betAveen Dennis Fleet and 
Christine Rudolph. The former begins life as 
a porter in Mr. Rudolph’s art store. The only 
point of sympathy betAveen hero and heroine is 
art. He is poor, she rich; he is a democrat and 
an American, she an aristocrat and a German; 
he is a Christian, she is an infidel. The fire de¬ 
stroys these barriers, and the denouement both 
converts and marries her. The plot is certainly 
original, the incidents are certainly fresh, and 
disclose not a little poAver of imagination. The 
only conventional character Ave recognize is Dea¬ 
con Gudgeon: and the deacons ahvays arc con- 
A'entional. There is a good deal of poAA^er, too, in 
Avorking up the scenes, Avhich both in conception 
and in general effect are strong Avithout being ob¬ 
jectionably sensational. We are not surprised to 
see that the story is having an unusual degree of 
success, having already proved itself one of tlie 
most popular American novels of the past year. 
—Off the Skelligs (Roberts Brothers) Avould at- 
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tract attention even if it were not the first novel 
by the famous poet and successful story-teller, 
Jean Ingelow. The Skelligs are two rocks 
w’hich constitute the westernmost point of Brit¬ 
ish land, and rise up perpendicularly out of the 
sea like spikes. In calm weatlier they are serene 
and light, but in storms they become the dread 
of the mariner. Tiie plot of the story, if it can 
be said to have a plot, turns upon the rescue by 
a yacht of part of tlie crew of a burning vessel 
off the Skelligs. The story has some wonderful 
passages in it—the description of the fire and 
rescue, for example—but it is uneven in charac¬ 
ter and inartistic in construction. The connec¬ 
tion between the first and last part of the story 
is not apparent. .Scarcely a single character re¬ 
tains its own consistent individuality or fulfills 
its early promise, and at the close there remains 
in the reader’s mind a decidedly unsatisfied con¬ 
sciousness of much good material having vanish¬ 
ed into air. While the book, as a whole, con¬ 
tains many fine passages and beautiful deline¬ 
ations, it falls short of the standard which at¬ 
taches to the poetical writings of Jean Ingelow. 
—We come to T/ie Inglises, by Margaret M. 
Robinson (A. D. F. Randolph and Co.), pre¬ 
possessed in its favor by our recollection of a very 
pleasant previous story from the same pen, Jan¬ 
ets Love and Service. Like that, this is a story 
of a minister’s family. David, the son, goes 
through various experiences of trial and tempta¬ 
tion, and finally, though not till after his father’s 
death, is converted and becomes a minister him¬ 
self. There is rather more incident and life in 
this story than in its predecessor, though un¬ 
doubtedly not enough to satisfy the craving of 
the average novel-reader. Its religious tone is 
peculiarly free from ffilse sentiment, as its char¬ 
acters are from a sickly and unnatural pietism. 
Decidedly the authoress must be ranked as one 
of our best religious story writers.— Edward 
Everett IIai.e has three notable characteristics 
as a story-teller. He conceives a grandeur and 
nobility in life which by his pen he seeks to in¬ 
spire in others both by the negative and the pos¬ 


itive, the beckoning and the warning. He pos¬ 
sesses a singular and indescribable fancy, and 
draws out and works up the oddest conceits, and 
with the most plausible air narrates the most 
impossible incidents. Every story has in it a 
philanthropic inspiration, yet his enthusiasm of 
humanity is not without a Lalance wheel of solid 
common-sense. His fancy never runs away with 
his judgment, but is used by it. These charac¬ 
teristics are illustrated by His Level Best, and 
Other Stories (James R. Osgood and Co.). The 
first story, which gives title to the book, describes 
in an amusingly exaggerated way the experiences 
of Mr. and Mrs. Boothby, who “meant Avell,” 
but whose endeavor to do what was expected of 
them by society brought them to the poor-house. 
—In Extremis, by Mrs. Richard S. Greenougii 
(Roberts Brothers), is a sketch which originally 
appeared as a serial in the Christian Union, in 
which form its artistic beauty was utterly de¬ 
stroyed. The picture is a sad one, nothing re¬ 
lieving its pathetic sombreness but the touches 
at the close which show the brilliant hues of the 
glorious heaven just beyond shining upon the 
closing hours of Helen. The idea of the story is 
an old one—the voluntary and unacknowledged 
sacrifice of a daughter for her parents’ sake—but 
the setting is a new one, exquisite in conception 
and in the literaiy finish of its execution.—One 
hardly knows whether to class Shaicl Straps (Rob¬ 
erts Brothers) with fiction or with books of travel. 
It is the latter* under the guise of the former. The 
travelers are three girls, and their perpetual con¬ 
versation, which sometimes becomes a chatter, 
gives to the tour a dramatic form if not a truly 
dramatic interest. Miss Alcott’s style is so 
well known that we can not better characterize 
this little volume than by simply saying that it 
is her last book. It is always vivacious, but not 
always natural and simple. It contains a good 
deal of fresh information and but little that 
is stale, and on the whole affords a decidedly 
agreeable method of visiting the places it de¬ 
scribes— Brittany, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Sweden. 


$nm\\k 1 Ll^rur^I. 


DISCUSSION OF DEEP-SEA TEMPERATURES. 
ROFESSORMOHN, of Christiania, discuss¬ 
ing in Petermann’s Mittheihingen the results 
of the deep-sea temperature observations in the 
waters between Greenland, North Europe, and 
Spitzbergen, remarks that the deep basin of the 
polar sea is filled from bottom to top with an enor¬ 
mous mass of cold water, which on the southeast 
is encompassed by the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream, and penetrates below its current to the 
coast of Europe. The principal discharge of the 
polar ocean takes place into the lower strata of 
the Atlantic, through the deep channel between 
Greenland and Iceland; while the shallow sea 
between Iceland and the Faroes hinders any 
further outflow, which is only permitted through 
the narrow lower portion of the Faroe-Shetland 
channel. The banks around the British Islands 
(the shallow North Sea and the Norwegian banks) 
prevent any other outflow southward ; and those 
between the Bear Islands and Norway answer 


the same purpose to the east. On the other 
hand, an immense mass of warm water extends 
from the deep abyss of the Atlantic northward 
over the shallow sea between Iceland and the 
Faroe Islands, as also above the Faroe-Shetland 
channel. Thence some part of the current pass¬ 
es the Norwegian coast and continues in two dif¬ 
ferent arms, the narrower but deeper reaching 
to the north coast of Spitzbergen, while the sec¬ 
ond and broader arm expands over the entire 
sea of Nova Zembla. 

The left bank and bottom of the Gulf Stream 
are formed by the ice-cold water of the Arctic 
Ocean; the right side, however, consists ot tlie 
bottom of the North Sea and the banks con¬ 
nected with it, as also of the Norwegian coast 
to the Russian boundary. The Gulf Stream 
is warmest on the surface layer quite close to 
the coast of Norway (in the summer, of course), 
and from this point the strata exhibit a sensi¬ 
bly decreasing temperature with the increasing 
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depth, until we reach the stratum of the freez¬ 
ing-point. 

Deep-sea observations in several of the Nor¬ 
wegian fiords, which are protected by their out¬ 
lying banks frorh the great Atlantic depths, show 
that their water comes from the Gulf Stream, 
and they appear to be filled with this water to 
the very bottom, even when this lies lower than 
the ice-cold bed of the Gulf Stream off the coast. 
Thus the West Fiord, at a depth of from 100 to 
320 fathoms, showed a uniform temperature of 
44.6° F. in the summer of 1868, while outside 
of the Loftbdens the observations of the Norna 
in July, 1871, at 35 fathoms, revealed a temper¬ 
ature of 44.6° F.', and at 215 fathoms of 30.2°. 
To the southwest of Lindesnajsand Lister, in June 
to August, 1871, at 150 to 250 fathoms, the tem¬ 
perature registered 42.8° to 44.6°, while in the 
Faroe-Shetland channel, at the same depth, the 
temperature decreased from 42.8° to 33.8°. 

Attention is called by the author to the tem¬ 
perature indications of the Porcupine expedition 
in July, 1869, where, in the deep depression of 
the Atlantic Ocean, outside the channel, while 
the temperature at the surface was 62.6° F., at 
2435 fathoms it was 36.5°, a decrease occurring 
abruptly below the first 50 fathoms, through the 
loss ot the influence of the sun’s rays, and then 
again at 700 fathoms, the difierence between 900 
fatlmms and the sea-bottom amounting only to 

Southwest of Iceland, to the west of the Rock- 
all Gulf, at a depth of 300 fathoms, where the 
sea-bottom branches off from the greatest de¬ 
pression ot the Atlantic, a uniform temperature 
of 44.6° was noted, while at the same depth on 
the east side of the Kockall the temperature was 
48.2°. 

In the Faroe-Shetland channel, and to the 
northeast of Iceland, at a depth of 200 to 300 
fathoms, water was met with of 32° F., while in 
the neighboring portion of the Atlantic Ocean 
the temperature at the same depth was above 
46.4°. 

The general valuation of the surface tempera¬ 
ture amounts to 9° F., or even more, but be¬ 
comes less as we descend, the decline, however, 
not being every where in the same ratio. Deep- 
sea strata reach their maxima and minima a 
little later than the surfiice layer. 

PEOPLE USING THE BOOMERANG. 

Colonel Fox, in his address before the An¬ 
thropological Subsection of the British Associa¬ 
tion, refers to the use of the boomerang in dif¬ 
ferent countries, and remarks that he has traced 
this primeval weapon of the Australians to the 
Dia\idian races of the Indian peninsula and to 
the ancient Egyptians; and he states that all 
these races have been referred by Professor Hux¬ 
ley to the Australoid stock, and that a connec¬ 
tion between the Australian and Dravidian lan¬ 
guages has been suggested by various philologists. 

In reply to the objection that the Dravidian 
boomerang does not return, like the Australian 
weapon, he states that the return flight is not a 
matter of such primary importance as to consti- 
tute a generic diflerence, the utility of the return 
flight, due to the comparative thinness and light¬ 
ness of the Australian weapon, having been 
greatly exaggerated. The essential principle of 
the boomerang consists in its bent and flat form 


by means of which it can be thrown with a rota¬ 
ry movement, thereby increasing the range and 
velocity of the trajectory. 

In this connection the recent discovery by Dr. 
Edward Palmer of the use of the boomerang 
among the American Indians possesses a high 
interest. This gentleman, in the course of his 
explorations, found this to be the principal weap¬ 
on among the Moqui Indians of Northern Ari¬ 
zona and New Mexico, replacing the gun and 
the bow and arrow. It is used more especially 
in killing rabbits, the motion by which it is 
thrown for this purpose being similar to that of 
a stone made to skip on the surfacQ of the water. 
At a distance of twenty-five to thirty yards the 
rabbit is rarely missed, however rapidly he may 
be moving. The animal furnishes the principal 
meat eaten by these Indians, while its skin is 
worked into rugs and robes. 

The wood of which the Moqui boomerang is 
made is obtained from the crooked branches of 
a species of walnut, procured by the barter of 
sheep, corn, etc., from the Navajoes, who own 
the locality (the canon of Chelly) in which it is 
found. 

More recently the same weapon has been de¬ 
tected, according to a communication to the 
California Academy of Sciences, among some of 
the tribes of the California Indians; and it is 
possible that further investigation will show a 
still more extended use of it among the Indians. 

COINCIDENCE OF SOLAR OUTBURSTS AND 
MAGNETIC DISTURBANCE. 

An interesting coincidence between solar out¬ 
bursts and magnetic storms, if not a relation of 
cause and effect, is suggested by Professor Airy 
in a communication to Nature. In this, refer¬ 
ring to an announcement by Father Secchi of a 
remarkable outburst from the sun’s limb, which 
lasted nearly four hours, as witnessed by him on 
the /th of July, he remarks that a magnetic 
storm commenced the same day, its influence 
upon all the instruments being unusually sudden 
and perceptible. The disturbance diminished 
gradually to the evening of the second dav, and 
was accompanied during a part of the time by 
an aurora. If a connection really existed be¬ 
tween the two phenomena, the transmission of 
the influence from the sun to the earth must 
ha\e occupied two hours and twentv minutes, or 
a longer time If Father Secchi did not see the. 
actual beginning of the outburst. 

NOCTILUCINE. 

^ A communication from Mr. Phipson appears 
111 the Comptes Rendus, upon what he calls noc- 
tilucine, and which lie claims to be a hitherto 
undistinguished organic substance, widely dis¬ 
tributed in nature, and which constitutes the 
phosphorescent matter of animals, living or dead. 
This is not only the cause of the phosphorescence 
ot dead fish and dead animal matter, but it is 
secreted by certain luminous worms (the Scolo- 
pendra, etc.), and probably by all animals -which 
shine in the dark, and frequently by certain liv- 
mg plants {Agaricus, Euphorbia, etc.). It is 
also developed by the decomposition of vegetable 
matters, under certain conditions (fermentation 
of potatoes, etc.). 

At the ordinary temperature noctilucine is an 
almost liquid, nitrogenized matter. It mixes 
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witli water, but does not dissolve in it, and ap¬ 
pears to have a density little less than this liquid. 

It is white, and, whether extracted from a living 
or dead animal, is luminous, and possesses an 
odor resembling that of caprylic acid. It is in¬ 
soluble in alcohol and ether, and is dissolved and 
easily decomposed by the mineral acids and al¬ 
kalies. When fermented in contact with water, 
it disengages an odor of cheese. When fresh, it 
is strongly phosphorescent, the production of 
light being due to its oxidation in contact with 
moist air.- Indeed, it will shine as well in water 
as in air. It is a little more brilliant in oxygen 
gas; and it h{;is been observed that it is always 
most lustrous when the wind blows from the 
southwest—that is to say, when there is most 
ozone in the air. As soon as the oxidation of 
all the matter is accomplished the production of 
light ceases. If the slightest quantity of air ad¬ 
heres to it, it shines for some moments in moist 
carbonic acid. 

In phosphorescent animals noctilucine is sup¬ 
plied from a special organ—as the bile is secreted 
by the liver—and appears to be employed to pro¬ 
duce light almost as soon as it is formed. It is 
also produced in certain conditions of tempera¬ 
ture and moisture by dead animal matter of 
various kinds; but whatever its source, it always 
gives the same kind of light; that is to say, one 
that is almost monochromatic, giving a spectrum 
principally visible between the lines E and F, and 
possessing the same uniform chemical properties, 
as far as has been observed. It is secreted in a 
state of considerable purity by the Scolopendra 
electrica^ and by causing several of these myria¬ 
pods to run about on a large capsule of glass, 
enough can be obtained to allow an examination 
of its principal properties. From Lampijnis and 
the phosphorescence of dead fish it can always 
be obtained in a state of less purity. 

The secretion of this substance by the lumi¬ 
nous animals higher in the scale, such as Lam- 
pynis and others, is, without doubt, up to a 
certain point, under the influence of the nerv¬ 
ous system, this permitting them to shine at 
will. In this case the secretion is arrested for 
the moment, but it is known that the eggs of 
Lampyrus shine for some time after they are 
laid, probably from containing a small quantity 
of noctilucine. In the animals lower in the 
scale there appears to be the existence of a spe¬ 
cial organ for the production of light; and where 
we find scarcely any traces of a nervous system 
the secretion of luminous matter is often subject 
to external circumstances. 

KATE OP GROWTH IN CORAL. 

A suggestion in reference to the growth of 
coral is quoted by Nature from the Honolulu 
Gazette as follows: “Somewhat less than two 
years ago a buoy was moored in Kealakekua 
Bay. Last iveek'the anchor was hoisted in or¬ 
der to examine the condition of the chain. The 
latter, which is a heavy two-inch cable, was 
found covered with corals and oyster - shells, 
some of which were as large as a man’s hand. 
The large corals measured fourteen and a half 
inches in length, which thus represents their 
growth during the period of two years that the 
anchor and cable have been submerged. The 
specimens which we have seen show the nature 
of the formation of the coral by the coral ani¬ 


mals very distinctly. The popular idea is that 
corals are of extremel}" slow growth, yet here we 
have a formation equal to a rate of over seven-, 
teen feet in a century.” 

CURE FOR ECZEMA. 

Dr. Sacc, of Neufchatel, communicates what 
he considers to be a perfect specific against ec¬ 
zema, one of the most trying and painful of 
cutaneous maladies, and one very widely distrib¬ 
uted. This is characterized by a redness of 
the skin, in spots, over all parts of the body, 
accompanied by small pustules filled with a col¬ 
orless liquid, and by itching so persistent and 
varied as to produce not only sleeplessness, but 
even, at times, delirium. The usual remedies 
for this disease consist of emollient baths (io¬ 
dized, sulphurized, or saline), as also the mercu¬ 
rial remedies. Dr. Sacc, however, has treated 
it for fifteen years by the application of acetic 
acid of eight degrees, rubbed night and morn¬ 
ing upon the parts affected, until the disease 
disappears. Generally two or three applications 
are suflicient to effect a temporary cure. Each 
successive return of the disease will be weaker 
and weaker, and should be treated as at first, 
and finally the cure will be complete. The 
smarting caused by the first friction will be 
intense, but will soon cease with the other 
symptoms. 

THE LOST COMET. 

Just one hundred years ago a new comet was 
discovered by Montaigne. It was so fiiint and 
ditficult of observation that no time could be 
fixed for its return. In 182G a comet was found 
by Von Biela, and on computing the orbit it 
proved to be identical with that of 1772. Fur¬ 
ther investigation showed that it was also ob¬ 
served in 1805, but was not then recognized as 
the same. It was, therefore, a periodic comet, 
and the period of its revolution was found to be 
six years eight months. It has since been known 
as Biela’s comet, from its discoverer of 1826. 
The next two returns were not fiivorable for its 
observation, so that it was not again satisfactorily 
detected till 1845. It was seen in November 
and December of that year by a number of ob¬ 
servers, who noticed nothing unusual; but in 
January it was found to have suffered an acci¬ 
dent such as was never before known to happen 
to a heavenly body, and of which no explanation 
has ever been given. It was split in two, and 
for some months was observed as two comets. 
In 1852 it appeared again, and now the two 
comets were nearly two million miles apart. 
They disappeared from view about the end of 
September, and have never been seen since, al¬ 
though they must have returned in 1859, and 
again in 1866 and 1872. The return of 1866 
was quite favorable, but although the most pow¬ 
erful telescopes searched for it, all was in vain. 
The comet had vanished from the heavens. 

The earth crossed the orbit of this comet about 
the end of November. Professor Newton was 
thus led to infer that, though lost to sight, the 
fragments of the comet would be seen about that 
time striking the atmosphere as shooting-stars. 
This prediction was fully verified by the event. 
On the evening of November 27, between the 
hours of six and eight, a remarkable shower of 
meteors was observed, the astronomers of the 
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Naval Observatory counting several hundred. 
And further, the direction of their motion cor¬ 
responded, as nearly as coiild be judged, to that 
of the lost comet. In consequence, the Wash¬ 
ington astronomers entertain no serious doubt 
that the meteoric shower was really caused by 
the earth’s meeting the debris of the comet. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF DELPHINIUM. 

Recent researches made at the physiological 
laboratory at Leipsic have shown a remarkable 
action of the poisonous principle of delphinium, 
or the common larkspur, upon the muscular tis¬ 
sue of the heart. The lower two-thirds of the 
ventricle of the frog’s heart have not, as is well 
known, the power of spontaneous rhythmical con¬ 
traction when cut out and placed in a condition 
of isolation. If a portion of the base of the ven¬ 
tricle be included, however, in the piece cut off 
from the frog s heart, rhythmical contraction will 
continue in the isolated portion, on account of 
the presence in that case of some of the nervous 
ganglion cells which lie at the base of the ven¬ 
tricle. Dr. Bowditch has found that the intro¬ 
duction into its cavity of a solution of delphini¬ 
um in serum acts upon an isolated lower two- 
thirds of a frog’s heart ventricle like providing 
it with a nervous system. The portion of heart 
which, as is well known to physiologists, is in¬ 
variably inert, now, under the influence of del¬ 
phinium, exhibits spontaneous and continued 
rhythmical contractions. 

NATIVE SULPHUKIC ACID IN TEXAS. 

According to a communication presented to 
the British Association by Professor J. W. 
Mallet, of the University of Virginia, sulphuric 
acid occurs native in certain pools in the midst 
of the open prairie to the westward of the Nueces 
River, in Texas. These pools are strongly acid, 
owing to the presence of free sulphuric acid com¬ 
bined with various salts, especially of aluminum 
and iron sfilphates. At the bottom of some of 
these lakes there is a deposit in which sulphur is 
largely present. 

A kind of petroleum is sometimes found oozing 
from the soil to such an extent that sods taken 
up with the spade can be ignited, and produce a 
considerable amount of light. Professor Mallet 
was informed by Confederate officers serving 
west of the Mississippi during the late war that 
during the blockade of Southern ports the gal¬ 
vanic batteries of the telegraphic offices in Texas 
and Southern Louisiana were worked with this 
sulphuric acid. 

ARCHHilOLOGY IN AMERICA 

A few years ago Dr. Schmidt, of Essen, Ger¬ 
many, visited the United States for the special 
purpose ot investigating certain questions con¬ 
nected with the archajology and ethnology of 
America. He devoted special attention to the 
investigation of the crania of the aboriginal 
tribes of America, both ancient and modern, 
and after liis return prepared a memoir detail¬ 
ing the result of some of his inquiries, which has 
just been published in the Archiv fur Anthro- 
pologie. lie passes in review various well- 
known crania, some of which are in the Army 
Medical Museum at Washington, Professor 
Whitney’s Calaveras skull, the human pelvis 
found by Mr. W. Dickinson in the bluffs of 1 


Natchez, and others, including the alleged dis¬ 
coveries of human remains in the post-pliocene 
beds at Charleston. 

As a summary of his observations, he remarks 
that five well-authenticated instances of human 
remains of extreme antiquity have come to his 
knowledge: first, those referred to by Holmes 
in South Carolina; second, implements found in 
caves in Anguilla; third, the California skull; 
fourth, the human pelvis found in the bluff’; 
and fifth, a skull found in a limestone fissure 
in the drift formation in Illinois, and presented 
by Mr. M‘Connell to the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion, by which it was transferred to the Army 
Medical Museum. 

These he considers to be of much importance, 
since, until very recently, our knowledge of the 
early condition of the human race was extreme¬ 
ly slight in any part of the world ; and the Cali¬ 
fornia skull takes us at least beyond the glacier 
period, and, as Dr. Schmidt believes, is the very 
oldest monument of the human race in exist¬ 
ence. He thinks that the ice period in America 
occurred simultaneously with that in Eiii’ope, 
and that consequently the primitive inhabitants 
of California must liave lived even before those 
of the valley of the Somme and of the Neander. 

The case, however, is complicated by the high 
condition of development of the California skull; 
this at least shows that the race must have expe¬ 
rienced a considerable development at that time, 
while the contemporary implements are often 
met with in California, exhibiting a great deal 
of skill in their manufacture. 

PREHISTORIC REMAINS AT SOLOUTRE. 

Some interesting prehistoric remains have late¬ 
ly been found by Ferry and Asetin at Soloutre. 
This locality is situated at the foot of a high rock, 
and the surface is covered by broken flints. In 
the superficial layer there are fragments of pot¬ 
tery of the middle age period, but broken and 
entire bones of horses occur at a greater depth. 
Under this layer are found the food refuse, rein¬ 
deer and horses’ bones, stone implements, etc. 
The hearths are set off with fiat stones. Re¬ 
mains of the cave lion and mammoth are also to 
be met with; and a rude drawing of a reindeer 
was found inscribed on a bit of slate. 

Tlie bones of horses were extremely abundant, 
the soil being filled with them in every direction. 
The most interesting discoveries were certain 
graves, consisting of rude stone boxes, partly in 
the earth and partly lying on the hearths. The 
skeletons of the adults lay upon large hearths, 
and those of the children on the smaller. Ac¬ 
cording to Pruner-Bey, all the luiman remains 
belong to a Mongoloid race. The discoverers 
estimated the antiquity of the remains of this lo¬ 
cality at about the earliest period of the reindeer 
epoch. 

EFFECTS OP USING BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM. 

^ Long-continued use of the bromide of potas¬ 
sium has, as is well known, a tendency to pro¬ 
duce certain nervous diseases, which, according 
to Carles, present themselves under five different 
forms. The first is represented by acne; the 
second by ulcers of a dull yellow, having an of¬ 
fensive odor; third, red blotches, like purpura ; 
fourth, by furuncles ; fifth (the rarest of all), ex¬ 
hibits the appearance of eczema. Hitherto the 
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only known method of causing the eruptions to 
disappear has been to suspend or diminish the 
employment of the bromide of potassium; but 
as there are cases where its continued use is nec¬ 
essary, it becomes important to discover some 
other Avay of meeting the difficulty. 

From the observations of Dr. Carles, he is sat¬ 
isfied that the bromide of potassium is chiefly 
eliminated by the urine, and that it only estab¬ 
lishes itself under the skin, producing the ef¬ 
fects referred to when elimination by the kidneys 
is incomplete. On this account, therefore, he 
suggests the use of diuretics, and the opening of 
the pores of tlie skin by means of hot baths; and 
he found a very remarkable measure of success 
by this treatment. 

SPECTKIBI OF NEPTUNE. 

Mr. H. C. Vogel, of the observatory at Both- 
canip, has spectroscopically examined the light 
of Neptune, the most extreme of the known 
members of our solar system, and found the 
spectrum of this planet identical with that of 
Uranus. Eight lines of absolution have been 
measured, and they coincided with those of Ura¬ 
nus. Eed could not be perceived. This result 
differs somewhat from that of Mr. Secchi, who 
only considers the spectra of the two planets as 
very similar. 

DEY METHOD OF CLEANING SOILED FABRICS. 

Great progress has been made of late years in 
the method of cleaning soiled articles of dress, 
by removing tar, grease, etc., from wool and 
other raw material, this, as it appears, being 
accomplished best by the so-called dry method 
rather than by the use of a watery solution of 
soap or other alkaline substance. This origi¬ 
nally consisted in subjecting the articles in a 
proper apparatus to immersion in benzine, gaso¬ 
line, bisulphide of carbon, etc., with continued 
rotation of the apparatus. More recently, how¬ 
ever, it has been ascertained that the vapor of 
these substances, caused by distillation, is more 
efficient than the liquid substances themselves, 
the articles thus treated being much more thor¬ 
oughly penetrated, and more rapidly, than in the 
old way. 

The articles are placed upon a grating over the 
liquid, the vapor from which permeates them 
completely as it is carried over into the reser¬ 
voir, where it is condensed and is collected. In 
this form it contains grease in solution, which 
may be removed by a second distillation, while 
the hydrocarbon is obtained in a form for turther 
use. 

EFFECT OF BATHING ON THE HEAT OF THE 
BODY. 

Dr. John C. Draper has lately published the 
results of some experiments upon the heat pro¬ 
duced in the body, and the effects of exposure to 
cold, as determined, in his own case, by the use 
of the bath, lie found that exposure for an 
hour to water at a temperature of about 74° 
lowered the temperature of the mouth 2°; of 
the armpits, 4° ; and of the temples, 2°.^ The 
rate of respiration was also diminished—in one 
case two, and in another four movements; and 
that of the pulse twenty beats in one, and twen¬ 
ty-three in another case. It is therefore evident 
that the effect of the long-continued application 


of cold is to reduce the temperature of the body, 
and to make the pulsation slower, and that it af¬ 
fects the pulsations more profoundly. One of the 
consequences of this effect of the cold on the ac¬ 
tion of the heart was a great reduction in the 
quantity of oxygen introduced into the system. 
The rate of pulsation being reduced nearly one- 
third, the quantity of oxygen introduced into the 
interior of the body was diminished in a some¬ 
what similar ratio. 

From this resulted an almost overwhelming 
and, indeed, uncontrollable disposition to fall 
asleep. A similar result to this sluggish move¬ 
ment of the blood is a disposition to congestion 
of the various internal organs. 

In summing up the conclusions from the en¬ 
tire series of experiments. Dr. Draper remarks 
that the primary and most important effect of 
the application of cold to the whole surface of 
the body is to reduce the action of the heart. 
This reduction is still further increased on re¬ 
moving the cold, if the application has continued 
for a sufficient length of time; and, as a conse¬ 
quence of the reduction of the heart’s action, the 
phenomenon of stupor, or sleep, appears, pro¬ 
duced either by deficient oxidation or by imper¬ 
fect removal of carbonic acid. There is also a 
tendency to congestion of various internal or¬ 
gans, especially of the lungs, and the establish¬ 
ment of a pulse-respiration ratio similar to that 
of pneumonia. 

RELATION OF THE BAROMETER TO THE 
AURORA AND SUN-SPOTS. 

Professor Hornstein presented a paper to the 
Academy in Vienna in which he demonstrates 
that the daily as well as the yearly fluctuations 
of the barometer are intimately connected with 
the polar lights and the sun-spots. Thirty years 
ago Professor Lament suggested that the daily 
variations of terrestrial magnetism and the daily 
oscillations of the barometer might be influenced 
bv the electricity of the sun. Tliis hypothesis 
seems to have been verified by Mr. Hornstein’s 
researches. 

PREHISTORIC REMAINS IN WYOMING. 

According to Dr. Leidy, the plains and ravines 
of the buttes, and the lower mounds at the base 
of the larger buttes, near Fort Bridget-, in Wy¬ 
oming, are thickly strewn with stone fragments, 
sharply fractured in such a manner as to have the 
appearance of artificial origin. Mingled with 
them are many implements of the rudest con¬ 
struction, while there are some of the finest fin¬ 
ish. Between these and the stone sprawls, of 
less doubtful or natural origin, there occurs every 
variety of form, so as to render it impossible to 
say where nature ceased her labors, and where 
primitive man commenced his. 

The material of these splintered stones con¬ 
sists of jaspers, quartzites, some of the softer 
rocks of the buttes, and less frequently of black 
flint, the last probably transjDorted by human 
agency from the locality of its natural occur¬ 
rence, as it is only known to occur in position 
in the tertiary strata of Henry’s Fork of Green 
River. In visiting a party of Indians encamped 
near Fort Bridget-, Professor Leidy informs us 
that the only stone implement found among them 
■was one called the teshoa, obtained from a quartz¬ 
ite boulder by a single smart blow made w-ith 
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another stone, and used for scraping the green 
Jiide of the buffalo. 

In an Indian grave, exposed to view by the 
wearing away of the edge of a bluff, he found a 
teshoa and some perforated canines of elk, which 
are highly prized by the Shoshones as ornaments. 
This form of adornment is quite common to prim¬ 
itive man, as it occurs abundantly in the shell 
heaps of New England, and among the prehis¬ 
toric remains found in France, Germany, and 
Switzerland. 

ILLUSTEATIONS OF NOETH AMEEICAN 
ENTOMOLOGY. 

Under the modest title of Illustrations of North 
American Entomology-^ Professor Townend Glo¬ 
ver, of Washington, has commenced the publica¬ 
tion of what promises to be one of the most im¬ 
portant works in practical natural history ever 
published in this country. It is intended to em¬ 
brace fully detailed figures of all the species of 
American insects that stand in a noxious or ben¬ 
eficial relation to the farmer, including accurate 
figures of all stages of development, as well as 
illustrations of the methods by which their rav¬ 
ages are prosecuted. 

The first part, recently published, is devoted 
to the Orthoptera, embracing the grasshoppers, 
crickets, mantis, cockroaches, earwigs, etc., 
among them, of course, many of the most de¬ 
structive pests with which North America is af¬ 
flicted. The accompanying text gives a descrip¬ 
tion of these insects, an account of their habits, 
and the methods by which their ravages can be 
best met; and by an ingenious system of tables 
the student is enabled to determine, within a very 
short time, the name of any given insect before 
him, and the cross references from insect to 
plant, and from plant to insect, leave nothing to 
be desired. 

The portion on the Orthoptera embraces thir¬ 
teen plates, and that on the Diptera^ which is in an 
advanced, state of preparation, will include a con¬ 
siderably larger number. The whole work will 
probably require nearly 250 octavo plates, with 
some oUOO figures, and all of these, with the ex¬ 
ception of twenty or thirty, are already engraved 
on copper by Professor Glover himself. 

The only adverse criticism we have to make 
upon the book is the small number of copies pub¬ 
lished by the author, the edition having been- 
limited by him to fifty, and intended exSusive- 
ly, in its distribution, for entomological societies 
at home and abroad. A book like this, which 
must necessarily be a manual of reference not 
only for entomologists, but for every firmer and 
horticulturist, should be available to all who 
choose to purchase it, as it meets a want that 
has long been felt, and which no other publica¬ 
tion in this country has ever supplied. 

CHANGE OF LEVEL IN THE NOETIIEEN SEAS. 

According to Notice. No. 89, just published by 
the Hydrographic Office at Washington, the prin¬ 
cipal results of the explorations in the Northern 
seas about Nova Zembla during the past year 
prove that the waters are completely tree from 
ice for five months in the year, dining which 
period they are navigable along the northwest 
coast of the island as late as tSeptember, while 
the sea east of it was not only fi ee from ice, but 
had a temperature of about 43° F. in the month ' 


of September. The position and contour of Nova 
Zembla on the map has been considerably 
changed, as it has been shown to reach north to 
latitude 77°, and east to longitude 69°, and Cape 
Nassau lies twenty-two miles farther southwest 
than the position given to it hitherto. 

A very interesting discovery is that of the Gulf 
Stream islands, in the exact place where the ex¬ 
aminations of the Dutch expeditions in 1594 to 
1597 located a sand-bank with eighteen fathoms 
of water over it, the depth of water between it 
and the coast being fifty to sixty fathoms. This 
would indicate that the sea-bottom in that re¬ 
gion has risen more than 110 feet in three hun¬ 
dred years, a very remarkable fact. According 
to Mack, these islands are six miles from the 
coast, the north point being in latitude 76° 22', 
longitude 63° 38'. They consist of sand and 
rock, being bare, with no trace of vegetation. 
Fetrified shells are found on the firmer parts of 
the surhice. 

CAEBONIC ACID OF SEA-WATEE. 

Mr. Lant Carpenter, who has been investiga¬ 
ting the amount of gaseous constituents in sam¬ 
ples of deep-sea water obtained during the Eor- 
cnpine expedition of 1869-70, remarks that the 
analyses show that both surface and bottom wa¬ 
ter contain more carbonic acid and less oxygen 
in the more southern than in the more northern 
latitudes. The examinations made embraced 
samples taken from localities extending from the 
Faroe Islands to Lisbon., Contrary to the gen¬ 
eral supposition, however, he reports that there 
is no greater quantity of dissolved gaseous con¬ 
stituents in the bottom than in the surface wa¬ 
ter, although he fully admits the power of press¬ 
ure at great depths to retain gases in solution if 
once evolved there. 

ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SLEEP. 

In an elaborate paper upon the physiology of 
sleep. Dr. Henry B. Baker takes the ground that 
the general cause of normal sleep in man and 
animals is the accumulation in the organism of 
the products of oxidation, and mainly of carbonic 
acid, that accumulation being favored and con¬ 
trolled by reflex action of the nervous system, 
‘Which thus protects the organisin from excessive 
oxidation, and also allows of sufficient accumula¬ 
tion of oxidizable material to enable the organism 
to manifest its normal functional activity through¬ 
out a succeeding rhythmic period. 

FOSSIL ELEPHANT IN ALASKA. 

Among other collections brought back from 
Alaska by M. Pinart was a tooth of a fossil ele¬ 
phant, which has been reported upon by Mr. A. 
Gaudry. This specimen is considered to be the 
sixth upper right molar of Elephas primigenius, 
in a state of preservation which will scarcely 
permit it to be called a fossil. There are certain 
peculiarities of the teeth, as with the Old World 
prijnigeniusj which seem to indicate the fiict of 
a well-marked race, although scarcely w'orthy of 
a specific distinction. The most important dif¬ 
ference is the greater number of transverse plates 
—namely, one plate for each centimeter, instead 
of a decidedly smaller proportion. The enamel 
is said to be peculiarly thin. The analogy be¬ 
tween the European and American mammoth, 
in Mr. Gaudry s opinion, indicates the probable 
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existence of a communication between the Old 
and the New World during the first portion of 
the miocene period, especially as the miocene fos¬ 
sils of France have striking analogies to those 
of Nebraska, and there arc equally well marked 
relationships between the plants of Europe and 
North America in that same locality. 

PHYSICAL GEOGEAPHY OF THE EED SEA. 

The Hydrographic Office has lately published 
a pamphlet on the physical geography of the Eed 
Sea, translated from the German of Captain W. 
Kropp, of the Imperial Austrian navy. The 
article contains an account of the formation of 
the coast, the winds, the clouds, the amount of 
atmospheric precipitation, the temperature and 
pressure, the saltness and temperature of the 
sea, the currents, tides, depths, etc. The tables 
of temperature given well bear out the reputation 
of the Eed Sea in regard to excessive heat, the 
maximum temperature ranging from 80° in No¬ 
vember to nearly 105° in July; and the mini¬ 
mum in November and December being about 
58°. This temperature in itself, although indi¬ 
cating one of the hottest regions on the globe, 
would not be unbearable were it not for the enor¬ 
mous amount of the moisture in the atmospherfe, 
which makes it a perpetual hot bath. 

The Eed Sea is an exception to the general 
rule that deep water approaches close to high 
and rocky shores, while a low and flat shore in¬ 
dicates shallow water. Although the sea is sur¬ 
rounded almost entirely by a flat sandy coast, 
the depth of the water up to the land is very 
considerable. The descent is gradual in a few 
localities, the bottom of the sea forming plateaus, 
with sudden and steep ’descents from one to the 
other in some cases. 

INJECTION OF SEPTICiEMIC BLOOD. 

According to a communication from M. Da- 
vaine upon the subcutaneous injection of sep- 
tica?.mic blood (that is, blood derived from an 
animal poisoned by putrefied blood), the virus 
acquires increased intensity and power by pass¬ 
ing through the animal organism. This follows 
as the result of twenty-five series of experiments 
on rabbits and Guinea-pigs, and the accumulated 
intensity of power became so tremendous that 
“ the blood of the rabbit killed by the ten mill¬ 
ionth part of a drop was injected into five rab¬ 
bits in doses of the one hundred millionth, the 
billionth, the ten billionth, the one hundred bill¬ 
ionth, and the trillionth of a drop. All died 
within twenty-five hours.” 

IMPROVED LIQUID GLUE. 

An improved liquid glue, according to the 
dfouTUttl of Applied Chetnistn/^ may be piepaied 
by dissolving three parts of glue, broken into 
small pieces, in twelve to fifteen parts of sac- 
charate of lime. On warming, the glue dis¬ 
solves rapidly, and remains liquid when cold, 
without losing its strength. Any desirable con¬ 
sistency may be secured by varying the amount 
of saccharate of lime. 

The thicker glue keeps its muddy color, the 
thin becomes clear, on standing. The saccha¬ 
rate of lime is prepared by taking one part of loaf- 
sugar and dissolving it in three parts of water, 
adding to the sugar one-fourth part of its weight 
of slacked lime, and heating the whole to 145° or 


165° and allowing it to macerate for several days, 
with frequent shaking. The greater part of the 
lime will be thus dissolved, and the solution may 
be decanted from the lime sediment, which has 
the properties of mucilage. 

The solution of the glue in the saccharate of 
lime may be made very readily, and even old 
gelatine, which has become insoluble in water, 
will be easily dissolved. The glue has great ad¬ 
hesiveness, and admits of very many uses. 

CONVERSION OP INDIGO-BLUE INTO INDIGO- 
WHITE. 

It is well known that if, in any manner, one 
equivalent of hydrogen be added to indigo- 
blue or commercial indigo, the former becomes 
changed to a substance known as indigo-white; 
and that if yarns be impregnated with this, with¬ 
out being previously mordanted and exposed to 
the atmospheric air, the indigo-white loses one 
equivalent of hydrogen by the absorption of one 
equivalent of oxygen, and is again transformed 
into indigo-blue, the fabric or yarn becoming a 
genuine blue color. This transformation of in¬ 
digo-blue into indigo-white, according to Pro¬ 
fessor Eottger, can be made very readily by 
boiling the finely powdered indigo with a solu¬ 
tion of stannous hydrate of tin in caustic soda. 

FIFTH REPORT OF THE PEABODY MUSELTM, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The fifth annual report of the trustees of the 
American Peabody ^Museum on American Archoe- 
ology and Ethnology, as presented by its director. 
Professor Jeffries Wyman, has just been publish¬ 
ed, and, like its predecessors, shows a gratifying 
evidence of that progress which has already made 
this museum the foremost collection of the kind 
in America as regards the ethnology and arche¬ 
ology of the Old World. The collection is ex¬ 
tremely rich in every thing illustrating the stone 
age of Denmark and Sweden, the reindeer ])e- 
riod of France, and the lacustrian period of 
France, Switzerland, Italy, etc.; indeed, the 
number of European collections equally full 
must be very small. During the year 1871-72 
a large part of the archaeological collection of 
the late Dr. Clement, of St. Aubin, was obtain- 
*ed, and the remainder was procured during the 
present year. This is extremely rich in speci¬ 
mens from the ancient dwellings of Lake Neuf- 
chatel. 

The report chronicles the result^ of several 
explorations made under the auspices of the 
museum, among them that of Eev. E. O. Dun¬ 
ning in Tennessee. The' specimens obtained 
during his investigations of certain caves and 
mounds were extremely important, particularly 
in reference to the objects of ornamented shell, 
which, as is well known, are very rare. Some 
very interesting specimens of pottery were also 
obtained in the same connection. 

Professor Wyman recounts his own explora¬ 
tions in Florida, which he has been in the habit 
of visiting for several years past. Among these 
the most remarkable is one at Silver Spring, on 
the western side of Lake George, near Pilatkn, 
from the fact that the lower part of the shell de¬ 
posit is cemented by lime, uniting the whole in a 
solid mass, in which were inclosed the bones of 
the eatable animals, and implements of shell and 
bone, as in the ancient caves of France. 
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POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 24th of January. 
—Congress reassembled, after its holiday 
recess, January 6. Various financial measures 
have been introduced, the most important of 
which were bills for a return to specie payments, 
by Mr. Buckingham in tlie Senate, and by Mr. 
Hooper in the House. Senator Sherman, Jan¬ 
uary IG, made a long speech in favor of resump¬ 
tion. He argued that the time for resumption 
had almost come, and that it was demanded by 
public policy. It did not involve a contraction 
of the currency, or a disturbance of real values. 
Senator Sherman reported from the Finance 
Committee a substitute for Buckingham’s bill. 
This substitute provides for the payment of 
United States notes, January 1, 1874, either in 
coin or in coupon or registered bonds, exempt 
from taxation; that after July 1, 1873, the limit 
now prescribed by law to the aggregate circula- 
< tion of national banks shall be repealed; and 
that all banking associations which sliall after 
July 1, 1874, redeem their notes, either in coin 
or in United States legal-tender notes, sliall be 
exempt from the requirements under the existing 
law as to holding a reserve of lawful money of 
the United States. Mr. Hooper’s bill, introduced 
into the House January 10, provides for the 
convertibility of United States notes into coin 
after May 1, 1874.—The Committee of Finance 
reported, January 14, a resolution declaring that 
the Secretary of the Treasury has not the power 
to issue United States notes for any portion of 
the ^44,000,000 in notes canceled under the 
act of June, 18GG.—Senator Corbett, January 
14, reported a bill, which was passed, to amend 
the National Currency act. It allows national 
banks to loan to any individual or corporation 
ten per cent, upon their surplus profits, as well 
as upon their original capital.—Senator Sherman, 
January 15, reported a bill to require national 
banks to restore their capital when impaired, 
and to amend the National Currency act. 

Senator Morton, January 17, called up his 
resolution instructing the Committee on Privi¬ 
leges and Elections to inquire into the defects 
of the present electoral system, and the best 
means for remedying them. He addressed the 
Senate at leilgth upon the constitutional position 
of the States in choosing Presidential electors— 
“a matter entirely beyond the jurisdiction of 
the national government.” “ The proposition,” 
said he, “that Congress has power to sit as a 
canvassing board upon the electoral votes of the 
States, admitting or rejecting them for reasons 
of its own, subverts the whole theory by which 
their appointment was conferred upon the" States, 
makes Congress the judge of the election and 
qualifications of the President and Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, and by the operation of the twenty-second 
joint rule gives that power to each House sepa¬ 
rately, as in the case of its own members. There 
is no such express power given to Congress in 
the Constitution, nor is it necessary to carry out 
any express power therein given, and its exercise 
would bo in direct conflict witli the known pur¬ 
poses of the framers to make tlie executive and 
legislative departments as nearly independent of 
each other as possible.” He advocated such a 


change as would bring the election of the Presi¬ 
dent directly to the people of the 'several States, 
each State to be divided into as many districts 
as it has Senators and Representatives, each dis¬ 
trict to have one vote, and tliat vote to be given 
to the candidate receiving the largest number 
of votes in the district. 

The Indian Appropriation bill was passed by 
the Senate January 10.—In the course of the 
debate in the House on the Legislative, Execu¬ 
tive, and Judicial Appropriation bill, January 
10, an amendment to increase the appropriation 
for the Bureau of Education by a little over 
^7000 failed to pass, 74 to 78.—In the con¬ 
sideration in the Senate of the House bill for 
soldiers’ homesteads, it was estimated that 
320,000,000 of acres would be required. 

In the Senate, January 20, Mr. Stewart offered 
a resolution instructing the Committee on Post- 
offices and Post Roads to inquire into the cost 
of construction and the present market value of 
the existing telegraph lines now in successful 
operation in the United States, and the character 
of the franchises and special privileges connected 
with them. A similar resolution was adopted 
in the House January 21. 

The bill reported from the Committee on 
Commerce last March creating a Bureau of 
Immigration, etc., was virtually defeated in the 
House, January 9, by its reference to the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole. 

A bill was reported in the Senate, January 20, 
for the repeal of the Bankruptcy act of March 2, 
18G7. The House the same day passed a bill 
repealing the act. 

A bill was passed by the House, January 9, to 
amend the twelfth section of the act for the ap¬ 
pointment of shipping commissioners, by except¬ 
ing masters of vessels engaged in the coastwise 
trade of the United States who were also engaged 
in the trade with the British North American 
provinces, the West India fslands, and the re¬ 
public of Mexico. 

A bill was passed in the Senate, January 22, 
abolishing the franking privilege after July, 1873. 
It does not even provide for—indeed, it expressly 
forbids—any allowance to be made for postage to 
members of Congress. The vote stood 33 to IG. 

The bill for the construction of ten new sloops 
of war for the navy was passed by the Senate 
January 22. The Ilouse bill previously passed 
provided for the construction of only six sloops. 

RoscoeConkling was elected United States Sen¬ 
ator by the New York Legislature January 21. 
Other United States Senators have been elect¬ 
ed 'from various States, as follows : Simon Cam¬ 
eron, from Pennsylvania; W. J. Jones, to suc¬ 
ceed Senator Nye, from Nevada; General George 
B. Gordon, from Georgia; John J. Patterson, 
from South Carolina; Louis V. Bogy, to suc¬ 
ceed General Blair, from Missouri; R. J. Ogles¬ 
by, to succeed Senator Trumbull, from Illinois; 

Judge W. O. Merrimon, to succeed Senator Pool, 
from North Carolina; and S. W. Horsey, lo suc¬ 
ceed Senator Rice, from Arkansas. 

Among the important recommendations made 
by the Governors of States in their recent mes¬ 
sages are to be specially noted Governor Hix’s 
for the repeal of the usury laws of New York, 
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and those made by almost all the Governors for 
more efficient measures by which juvenile offend¬ 
ers may be separated from older and more hard¬ 
ened convicts. 

The New York and Pennsylvania State Con¬ 
stitutions are under revision by conventions ap¬ 
pointed for that purpose. 

President Grant’s- San Domingo scheme has 
been carried out by private capitalists under the 
style of the Samana Bay Company, who have 
negotiated a treaty with the republic of San Do¬ 
mingo for the acquisition of a large portion of 
the island, with remarkable franchises and privi¬ 
leges. All the public land of the peninsula of 
Samana is ceded under the treaty, together with 
the waters of Samana Bay. The treaty was 
signed December 28, 1872, and is to be submit¬ 
ted to the vote of the Dominican people. 

Secretary Fish sent, October 2i), 1872, a dis¬ 
patch to General Sickles on the colonial policy 
of Spain, reproaching the Spanish government 
for not executing the law for the gradual eman¬ 
cipation of slaves in Cuba and Porto Eico, and 
complaining of tlie strain imposed upon the Unit¬ 
ed States government in the enforcement of neu¬ 
trality laws by the continuance of the insurrec¬ 
tion in Cuba, which has lasted for four years, and 
cost 100,000 lives. General Sickles was instruct¬ 
ed to present these views to the Spanish govern¬ 
ment “in a way which, without giving offense, 
will leave a conviction that we are in earnest” in 
the expression of them. The recent publication 
of this dispatch has excited astonishment in some 
quarters. But General Sickles’s presentation of 
the views of our government seems to have been 
taken in good part by Spain, and to have led to 
good results, as is shown in the recent action of 
the Spanish Cortes, having for its object the es¬ 
tablishment of municipal government in Porto 
Eico and the abolition of slavery in that island. 

The census of France for the year 1872, jlist 
completed, shows the population to be 38,102,921, 
a decrease of 366,935 since 1866. The decrease 
is attributed mainly to the war, besides which 
cause there have been many fatal visitations of 
small-pox and a hilling off in the number of mar¬ 
riages. 

President Thiers was present at the session of 
the Committee of Thirty, January 14, when the 
report of the sub-committee was read. This re¬ 
port proposed the adoption by the Assembly of 
the following decree: 

“ Whereas the Assembly integrally reserves to itself 
the constitutional power, it hereby decrees: 

“ First. The President of the republic shall commu¬ 
nicate with tlie Assembly by message. Nevertheless lie 
may be heard, after announcing by message his inten¬ 
tion to speak. At the close of his speech the debate 
will be adjourned to a subsequent sitting, in order that 
the vote shall not be taken when the President is in 
the Chamber. 

“ Second. The President shall promulgate all laws de¬ 
clared urgent within three days after their passage, or 
demand a fresh debate thereon; and all laws not de¬ 
clared urgent he shall promulgate within one month 
of their passage, or may suspend the third reading of 
the same for one month. 

“ Third. After the dissolution of the present Assem¬ 
bly its powers shall devolve upon two Chambei-s.” 

The report also recommends that the Com¬ 
mittee of Thirty be instructed by the Assembly 
to prepare a law regulating elections, and pre¬ 
scribing the qualifications of electors, and a law 
defining the powers of a second Chamber. Pres¬ 
ident Thiers expressed dissatisfaction with por¬ 


tions of the sub-committee’s report. He said the 
suspensory power over legislation ivas wholly in- 
suflicient, and he objected to tlie excessive form¬ 
alities required before he could address the As* 
sembly. He urged that provision be made for 
the extension of the executive power for a term 
of six weeks after the day on which the Assem¬ 
bly might dissolve. In other respects he could 
agree to the recommendations of the sub-com¬ 
mittee. 

The North German Gazette^ in its issue of 
December 28, stigmatizes the allocution of Pope 
Pius the Ninth, delivered at the Consistory held 
in Eome on December 23, as “an unpardon¬ 
able insult to the Emperor of Germany. ” “The 
colossal impudence of the Pope,” says the Ga¬ 
zette^ “proves the inevitable necessity which ex¬ 
ists for the immediate passage of a law defining 
the boundaries between the state and the Eo- 
man Catholic Church.” 

General Von Eoon has been appointed presi¬ 
dent of the Prussian Council of IMinisters, in suc¬ 
cession to Prince Bismarck, and General Von 
Kamecke co-operates with Von Eoon as IMinis- 
ter of War, representing him officially. 

The King of Sweden, opening the annual ses¬ 
sion of the Diet, January 20, expressed an earnest 
hope for the development of the Scandinavian 
union. 

The Swiss Federal Council has threatened to 
use rigorous measures against the Canton of 
Valois because Jesuit teachers have been toler¬ 
ated in the schools. Diplomatic relations be¬ 
tween the Swiss government and the Vatican 
have been broken off. 

The ministers of Austria, Germany, and Eus- 
sia serving at Athens, acting on instructions 
from their respective governments, have jointly 
advised the Greek government to end the diffi¬ 
culty about the Laurium silver mines by con¬ 
ceding the demands of France and Italy. The 
Greek government has followed this advice. 

The King of Italy has legalized the Civil Mar¬ 
riage bill.—The corner-stone of the pioneer Prot¬ 
estant church was laid in Eome January 8'.— 
The Italian Senate has approved the bill forbid¬ 
ding theological instruction in schools. 

The Statesman's Year-Book for 1872 presents 
some statistics showing the growth of the Eussian 
empire in Europe, including Poland and Finland. 
In 1722 its population was 14,000,000; in 1803, 
38,000,000; in 1829, 50,000,000; in 1863, 
65,000,000; and in 1872, 68,000,000. During 
the second half of the fifteenth century the em¬ 
pire contained only 18,000,000 square miles, but 
during the next century it increased to 237,000,000 
miles. Peter the Great added 43,000,000, and 
Catherine II. 55,000,000 miles. At present the 
area is nearly 375,000,000 miles, the population 
being densest in Poland, and most scattered in 
Siberia.—Eussia is the third maritime power in 
Europe, her navy consisting of 290 vessels, in¬ 
cluding twenty-six iron-clads. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

The tendency of the traditionary training of 
our schools is to divert from industrial pursuits. 
The rising generation, seeing that for the most 
part laborers are uneducated, does not associate 
with labor that is so nearly identical with mere 
drudgery the dignity which ought to belong 
thereto, and comes to regard education as the 
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stepping-stone to leisure and gentility. Thus 
the number of the unproductive class in the 
community is continually increased, to its own 
embarrassment, and labor is still further de¬ 
graded. It is natural, therefore, that at this 
time, when so much attention is being given to 
tlie elevation of the conditions of labor, there 
should also be a strong movement looking to¬ 
ward the establishment of systems of education 
whereby well-trained intelligence should be ap¬ 
plied to the industries from which it has been 
abnormally estranged. This new educational 
tendency is to be seen in the interest that is be¬ 
ing taken in Kindergarten, object teaching, art, 
and scientific schools. 

In a recent address, on the occasion of the dis¬ 
tribution of prizes to the Bristol T’rade and Min¬ 
ing School, Mr. Mundella, the member for Shef¬ 
field, England, took the opportunity of enforcing 
the necessity of a practical knowledge of science 
as applied to special branches of industry. He 
recounted his experience of the German system 
(he has been for years an employer of labor in 
Germany), and told his audience that in a Sax¬ 
on town of one hundred and fifty inhabitants no 
child from six to fourteen years of age was ab¬ 
sent from school, no person over fourteen was 
ignorant of the tliree R’s, and every boy who de¬ 
sired to learn any particular branch of science 
had the means of scientific instruction at his own 
door, and at a very low price. This was the 
case in every little town in Germany and Switz¬ 
erland, and “ if Bristol were a German city, the 
boy who had gained a scholarship in the S,chool 
of Mines would not have to go to London,” but 
there would be a mining school close at hand, 
where boys living at home could find the educa¬ 
tion which they have now to seek in the capital 
at considerable expense. In Germany technical 
schools were established every wliere, and em¬ 
ployers refused to take apprentices who did not 
attend them. “We hear much of unions, com¬ 
binations, and strikes, but very little of attempts 
to redeem the negligence of the past in respect 
to scientific and technical culture. A twelve 
weeks’ strike in Wigan in 1868 cost £160,000 in 
wages, and all tlie union funds were exhausted, 
and the masters lost a quarter of a million. Had 
the money devoted to building up a false and arti¬ 
ficial system been spent in education, there would 
have been no waste, and the workmen and their 
children would have been permanent gainers.” 

Germany has an extraordinary number of 
schools for special preparation for industrial 
pursuits, including schools for architects, engi¬ 
neers, business men, soldiers, farmers, musicians, 
sailors, surgeons, gymnasts, and for mechanics, 
designers, telegraphers, artists, wood - cutters, 
builders, pharmaceutists, printers, sewing-wom¬ 
en, glass-makers, and for women in various use¬ 
ful branches of arts and sciences, mechanical 
trades and pursuits. One of the largest and 
best-organized schools for printers is at vStuttgart. 

Bavaria occupies an area of 29,617 square 
miles, and had in 1864 4,807,440 inhabitants. 
Her art schools consist of the following: four 
superior agricultural schools, with 29 agricul¬ 
tural sections in the trade schools, with 2144 pu¬ 
pils ; one school of forestiy, with 40 pupils ; one 
school of horticulture, with 30 pupils ; one school 
of veterinary surgery, with 18 teachers and 140 
pupils; two commercial schools, with 18 com- 
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raercial divisions in the trade schools, with 2000 
pupils; twenty-nine trade schools; three poly¬ 
technic schools; one academy of painting and 
sculpture, with 14 professors and 231 pupils; one 
school of architecture, with 9 teachers and 143 pu¬ 
pils ; 261 schools for drawing, with 9973 pu))ils; 
one conservatorium of music, with 15 teachers 
and 94 pupils, and ten schools for music. Tliese 
are all special schools. In addition, music, draw¬ 
ing, etc., are taught in all the public schools. 

Wiirtemberg has 1,700,000 inhabitants. She 
has one technical university, and ten technical 
schools of the next grade, with 539 instructors 
and 5148 pupils. There are eleven building and 
trade schools, giving a thorough theoretical and 
practical training in these occupations. They 
have 286 teachers and 6457 pupils. There are 
108 trade and industrial schools, having 8254 
pupils. 

Belgium has one college and school of agricul¬ 
ture ; one of horticulture, forestry, and veteri¬ 
nary surgery. Of commercial schools there are 
one superior and twelve secondary; three naviga¬ 
tion schools and fifteen technical schools, with 
2293 pupils. Besides these, there are sixty-eight 
workshop schools, with 1857 pupils. They have 
1428 looms in them, and have sent out, since 
1845, 27,373 thoroughly trained weavers. There 
is a royal academy of arts, mining, and manufac- 
tift’ing, one of engineers, and art as a])plied to 
industry is taught in sixty academies and schools, 
with more than a thousand pupils. 

There are in Prussia proper 361 schools de¬ 
voted to agriculture, mining, architecture, for¬ 
estry, navigation, commerce, and other technical 
studies. Besides schools for weaving and the 
textile manufactures, there are 265 industrial 
schools, whose studies and hours are arranged 
to suit mechanics. There is a large number of 
drawing schools, in which the classes are ar¬ 
ranged to suit various trades needing sucli in¬ 
struction. The Berlin schools are provided with 
200 sewing teachers. 

Through the efforts of one of Queen Victoria's 
daughters, the Princess Alice, consort of Prince 
Louis of Hesse, several important movements 
for the industrial education of women have been 
commenced in Germany. For the last ten years 
the princess has been engaged in the organiza¬ 
tion of the German Female Educational and In¬ 
dustrial Association. She has also established 
an association which, in addition to the care and 
education of orphans, has for its object the edu¬ 
cation of professional nurses. 

^ Technical education is receiving special atten-‘ 
tion just now in France. One incident connect¬ 
ed therewith is the founding at Rouen of an 
“ Upper School of Industry,” organized on the 
widest basis, and specially intended for the in¬ 
struction of persons who are to be jdaced at the 
head of manufacturing establishments. The 
school will not only give that general knowledge 
necessary for the management of any industrial 
work, but also the special instruction required in 
all the chief departments of national industry— 
such as spinning, Aveaving, dyeing, the chemical 
arts, machine-making, etc. 

From a report on the schools of art at South 
Kensington we learn that in the first six months 
of the past year the number of students there 
at work was 696, of whom 383 were males and 
313 females. The principal object for which they 
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study is to qualify themselves to take part in 
manufacturing operations in which art of some 
kind is required. As yet the young women 
have not swarmed off and found places in fac¬ 
tories, but a number of them are employed with¬ 
in the precinct of the museum itself in painting 
china and constructing mosaic, and this, as we 
are informed, they do very satisfactorily. The 
question, therefore, as to whether it would “pay” 
to maintain a government department to train 
young women as artists is not yet settled. As 
regards the men it is settled, for they find artistic 
employment in factories, studios, and educational 
establishments; and by improving the art manu¬ 
factures of the kingdom, as may be seen at the 
museum, they heighten their reputation, and in¬ 
crease the national wealth. Some among them 
have become distinguished artists on tlieir own 
account, and not a few have gone out to India, 
the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, and Canada 
as teachers. Others have become, designers in 
cabinet-work, carpets, damasks, in terra cotta, 
and so forth, while many are medalists, house- 
decorators, or glass-painters, and earn from £130 
to £300 a year. The schools at South Kensing¬ 
ton are open to the whole kingdom. Any youth 
who has won a national scholarship in a country 
school, and who passes the examination, is taken 
in at Kensington, is there trained to tlie highest 
pitch that his faculties are capable of, whil#a 
government allowance of from £1 to £2 a week 
is given to him besides. 

The scheme for establishing a technical col¬ 
lege in Gla.«gow is assuming a tangible shape. 
A subscription list has just been issued, in which 
we find tlij^t thirty subscribers have among them¬ 
selves contributed no less than £11,050. It is 
proposed, when £20,000 are subscribed, to begin 
the actual organization of the technical college, 
establishing, in the first in.stance, chairs for, 
1, naval arciiitecture and marine mechanical en¬ 
gineering ; 2, the theory and practice of weav¬ 
ing ; and 3, the theory and practice of dyeing 
and printing on textile fabrics. 

Jessup W. Scott, of Toledo, Ohio, has be¬ 
queathed one hundred and sixty acres of land, 
Amlued at $80,000, to found an institution “for 
the promotion of knowledge in the arts and 
trades and the related sciences, l)y means of 
lectures and oral instruction, of models and 
representative works of art, of cabinets of min¬ 
erals, of museums instructive of the mechanic 
arts, and of whatever else may serve to furnish 
artists and artisans with the best facilities for a 
high culture in their respective occupations, in 
addition to what are furnished in the public 
schools in the city.” The advantages of the in¬ 
stitution are to be free of cost to all pupils who 
have not the means to pay for them, and they 
are to be open alike to both sexes. 

One of the most important investigations con¬ 
nected with this subject of industrial education 
is that undertaken by General Eaton, United 
States Commissioner of Education. He has ad¬ 
dressed to employers in this and other countries 
a series of questions as to the value of education 
in the various industries. The replies to these 
questions are very suggestive. A. J. IMundella, 
M.P. for Sheffield, from whom we have already 
quoted, says: 

“ Evidence has been given before the British Parlia¬ 
ment, from my own district, showing that some grave 


mistakes in chemical processes, such as bleaching, 
dyeing, etc., are constantly occurring through the i*^- 
noranceof the workmen, they not having the ability 
to read writing. I have often witnessed natural pow¬ 
ers iu a person entirely uneducated, which would have 
been turned to the benefit of himself and his employ¬ 
er if he had only received a thorough elementary edu¬ 
cation. I have recently seen, in Massachusetts, En¬ 
glishmen whose wages their employers would have 
doubled, by willingly appointing them overseers, if 
they had only been educated sufliciently to keep ac¬ 
counts.. . .1 believe that technical education is of great 
importance; that the success of Switzerland and Ger¬ 
many in manufactures, and their superiority over oth¬ 
ers for the last thirty years, have been owing to the ex¬ 
cellent elementary education which they have given 
to their work-people, to which has been snperadded, 
with ^reat advantage, a large amount of scientific and 
technical education. Art training in England has had 
a mar\’elous effect in improving the designs for every 
description of manufacture where taste is required, 
and consequently in increasing the demand in foreign 
countries for such manufactures. For example, the 
result is seen in the better styles of carpets, laces, 
dress goods, crockery-ware, furniture, ornamental iron¬ 
work, and in every manufacture where decorative art 
is of value. I think the great want in this country 
is such education. I have know'ii instances where a 
youth who has received art training has been able at 
twenty years of age to earn more than all the rest of 
the working force of his father’s family. There is 
one case among my own workmen where such a lad 
is getting very high wages, and the effect is that the 
whole household is elevated. The greater the improve¬ 
ments in machinery the more intelligence is required 
on the part of the workmen who manipulate it. It 
has been found in England that for working the im¬ 
proved agricultural machines a higher class of intel¬ 
ligence and skill is required to manage them than 
the old peasantry possess. An intelligent workman 
will always produce a larger amount of work from a 
clever machine than an ignorant man can, and will 
keep his machine in better w'orking condition.” 

Cyrus Mendenhall, president of the Kenton 
Iron Company, Newport, Kentucky, says: 

“The want of a higher grade of instruction in the 
science of their business for the managers of the dif¬ 
ferent departments of the manufacture of iron, say, in 
mensuration, geometry, the mechanical powers, hy¬ 
draulics, hydrostatics, chemistry, etc., has been se¬ 
verely felt by proprietors. The want of competent 
men in such positions often, I believe, makes the dif¬ 
ference to owners between success and failure.” 

Edward Winslow, of Boston, IMassachusetts, 
the general agent of the Industrial Aid Society 
for the Prevention of Pauperism, suggests, in ref¬ 
erence “to practical education in this country 
pari pass 2 i with theoretical, that we are greatly 
deficient in this respect as compared with all 
other civilized nations, for w'e have but feiv tech¬ 
nical or trade schools, and those few are design¬ 
ed for a higher class than that which our society 

hopes to reach.The school at Kensington, 

established by Prince Albert, has been of infinite 
value to England, not only in cultivating the 
taste and skill of her artisans ; for the export of 
manufactured articles traceable to that school 
amounts to £70,000” (or $350,000). “A few 
years ago (1803) only 3000 students were in¬ 
structed in the art and technical schools of Par¬ 
is; in 1807 there w’ere 12,000; and in 1809 
there were 350 schools.’' After some observa¬ 
tions on the superiority of the educated work¬ 
man in the ease with which he learns his trade, 
the improvements in machinery and matiipula- 
tion that he can make, and the rapidity and per¬ 
fection of his work, Mr. Winslow^ goes on to say : 

“The greatest benefit to be conferred upon our 
country is to make mechanical and industrial pursuits 
more respectable, and to educate and train the young 
for these pursuits. Our systems of instruction are now 
altogether intellectual, and even this only goes far 
enough to give the pupils a distaste for manual occii- 
1 pations.” 
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Commissioner Eaton, as the result of his in¬ 
quiries in this direction, estimates that the mere 
ability to read and write increases the productive 
power of the laborer to the extent of twenty-five 
per cent., and his wages accordingly, and that 
the increase from a higher degree of education 
amounts to fifty per cent. more. 

Alluding to "this subject in an address to the 
Educational Convention at St. Louis last Decem¬ 
ber, Mr. W. T. Harris said: 

“The results and tendencies in foreign nations, 
when summed up before ns, bring a more overwhelm¬ 
ing conviction on this phase of our theme. During 
the past twenty years there has been inaugurated an 
immense movement toward special education of the 
laboring classes of the people, in order to increase the 
results of productive industry. Property itself has 
sought investment through the municipal organiza¬ 
tion of the community in the founding of numerous 
schools for scientific instruction in agriculture, horti¬ 
culture, forestry, the culture of the vine and the silk¬ 
worm, and veterinary surgery; also for mining and 
metallurgy, navigation and commerce; for engineer¬ 
ing in its various departments; for the various tech¬ 
nical applications of chemistry to the arts and manu¬ 
factures; and finally, for the acquirement of skill in 
every species of industry. The example of one, and its 
practical success in increasing tlie productivity of its 
laborers by school education, soon compelled its jeal¬ 
ous, n.elghboi;S to enter the same field purely for the pro¬ 
tection of their own material interests, and at present 
there are multitudes of these schools, well endowed 
and equipped with all the apparatus yet invented, in 
Prussia, Belgium, Italy, Sweden, Denmark, France, 
Switzerland, Austria, Baden, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, 
and Great Britain, while Kussia itself is awakening to 
the importance of this movement, and hastening with 
accelerated speed in the same direction. 

“ The first great national exhibition proved decisive¬ 
ly that those nations were most advanced on the road 
to the creation of wealth whose schools in science and 
art had been supported for the longest period and in 
the freest and most liberal manner. This lesson has 
been repeated and enforced with each succeeding uni¬ 
versal exhibition, until it has been accepted that ma¬ 
terial prosperity and scientific enlightenment are in¬ 
separable—the former the effect, the latter its produ¬ 
cing cause.” 

Mr. Eichard J. Hinton, in his report to the 
Bureau of Education on the present condition of 
education among our working classes, says: 

“If we are to succeed in any attempt at technical 
training adequate to our wants, we must rely on in¬ 
strumentalities more diffused and potential than the 
few, however admirable, institutions like the school 
at Worcester, the Technological Institute at Boston, 
the Cooper Union in Now York, and the small schools 
of art and design at Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and a 
few other cities. Such technical education as will be 
at all commensurate with our needs must be inwrought 
with our public-school system, beginning through ob¬ 
ject instruction at the primary, and proceeding through 
the secondary schools, until the scholar reaches that 
sta^e of development wherein, his or her special apti¬ 
tude being understood, instruction may be continued in 
branches directly applicable to the chosen pursuit. As 
is said of the canton of Zurich, Switzerland, we ought 
to be able to say that our ‘ whole system is most sci¬ 
entifically constructed from beginning to end, and it is 
as practically adapted to all the wants of an industrial 
community as it is scientific in its plan.’ How com¬ 
pletely provided for this Swiss community is may be 
realized from the fact that, among other advantages, 
it has supplementary or repetition schools, in which 
apprentices and youth over fifteen, who work in shop, 
mill, or yard, attend one day or two half days per 
week, in order to freshen their studies and acquire 
new ones. Therein ‘ they have every facility for ob¬ 
taining technical instruction suited to their respective 
trades and occupations.’ The teachers are carefully 
trained at special seminaries. The simplest object 
lessons are all prepared for this purpose—the training 
of the hand and eye as well as the brain. In the Zu¬ 
rich school-houses may be found during the hours of 
attendance all the children of the canton. In Lau¬ 
sanne a teacher was puzzled to reply to the question 
of an English tourist, who asked what steps were tak¬ 
en if parents failed to send their children. He said, at 


last, such a thing never occurred there. The conse¬ 
quence is that, as in Germany, all are educated to a 
considerable degree, and are especially trained to prac¬ 
tical life. We, however, seem to depend for our fu¬ 
ture progress upon the favorable conditions we have 
created in the past. In the more advanced countries 
of Europe there appears every where manifest an 
earnest effort to create new and more favorable con¬ 
ditions in which to insure that progress will be secure 
and steady. It is evident we must not depend too 
much upon our favorable past or our fortunate pres¬ 
ent. Both as a matter of profit and development, 
from the material and moral plane alike, the question 
of a more complete practical and individual education, 
welded into and forming a vital part of our public- 
school system, is one of growing importance.” 

The endowment of national schools of science 
is now brought freshly before the people in con¬ 
nection with the bill of Senator Morrill, of Ver¬ 
mont, for the further endowment of universities 
or colleges which availed themselves of the grant 
of 18G2, commonly known as the “Agricdltiiral 
Grant.” This bill has passed the Senate. Its 
main provisions are as fbllow’s: Instead of be¬ 
stowing land scrip (as in 18G2) upon tlie several 
States in proportion to population, each State- 
no matter what its size—is to receive the pro¬ 
ceeds resulting from tlie sale of 500,000 acres 
of land, estimated at $1 25 per acre. The pro¬ 
ceeds will come from the usual sales of land 
through the Land-office, so that several years 
will pass before the full sum is at command. 
The capital representing these proceeds is to bo 
kept by the national government, and invested 
in the public securities, of which the income only 
will be distributed to the institutions already 
founded, like the University of California, under 
the act of 18G2. Thus, should the additional 
grant to this State realize ultimately $G25,000, 
and be invested in United States bonds drawing 
five per cent, interest, it would be equivalent to 
$31,250 per annum in the way of permanent 
endowment, and w'ould increase by just so much 
the regular income of the university. The 
manner in which the original grant was utilized 
justifies an increased endowment. Every State 
in the Union, according to .Professor Gilman’s 
report to the Educational Bureau, has taken 
measures to secure the land grant of 18G2, and 
thirty-four States have actually received the 
grant. Of these, twenty-eight have taken def¬ 
inite steps for the establishment of such colleges 
as the act of Congress contemplates. In most 
of these States the national grant has been added 
to the funds of some existing institution, and 
reinforced by private endowments, but almost 
invariably in such cases the Congressional funds, 
with others given expressly for scientific pur¬ 
poses, have been separately invested and em¬ 
ployed, so that they may not be diverted to 
classical or literaiy studies. Thus we have a 
system of national schools of science growing 
up, and the eftect of the Congressional grant 
has been to w'onderfully expand and deepen and 
practicalize our college courses, and to render 
more practical our college education. 

The aid to agricultural colleges by the Morrill 
bill of 18G2 w’as expedient, and has"been useful, 
in some cases eminently so. The apparatus of 
the “new education,” so called, is expensive. 
These institutions need a great increase of funds. 
It may be expedient that the general government 
should do more for them, but the bill which has 
just passed the Senate grants, in eflect, $G50,000 
to each State for this purpose, which will absorb 
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the income from lands for the next ten years or 
more. If other departments of education were 
every where equally advanced, this action would 
doubtless awaken less criticism. But the fact is 
that even the common school is hardly known in 
large sections of the country, and in Alabama, 
for instance, fifty-three per cent, of the voters can 
not write. Of course they are, to all intents and 
purposes, illiterate; and even seventeen per cent, 
of the voters in the whole country are illiterate. 

The sentiment in many States is strong against 
an efficient system of popular education. Mary¬ 
land only last year made provision for the educa¬ 
tion of the colored children outside of Baltimore, 
devoting ^50,000 for the purpose. Neither Del¬ 
aware nor Kentucky has yet any provision for 
this class of children. 

Now statesmanship, while it looks to special 
education that shall increase the skill of the in¬ 
dustries of the country, must not overlook that 
elementary education which is absolutely essen¬ 
tial to a right knowledge of the duties of the cit¬ 
izen, and a disposition to discharge them. This 
is essential, and underlies every other element of 
the public welfare. If, then. Congress is to 
apply the doctrine long since promulgated by the 
fiithers, that the public domain and its income 
should be applied in aid of education, certainly 
while they help the colleges for industrial science 
reasonably, they ought also adequately to aid 
universal education by the same means. A bill 
to this effect, consecrating the net income of the 
public lands to the education of the people, passed 
the House nearly a year ago. By this bill half 
of the income from this source is to be made a 
permanent fund; and the income from that and 
half of the net proceeds each year from the sales 
of lands are to be distributed among the States 
pro rata^ on the basis of illiteracy. 

It would seem that a discriminating and far¬ 
sighted statesmanship would not sacrifice this 
measure to the aid of agricultural colleges alone. 
Indeed, many of the most eminent educators of 
the country—among them Dr. Sears—believe that 
the hid proposed by the House bill, especially to 
the South, would be adequate to revive education 
there, and not a few consider it the only means 
of their ever reaching that desirable result. 

Educators have of late years given much at¬ 
tention to the introduction of some species of 
manual labor in large schools and colleges. The 
most important experiment has been that tiied 
at Cornell University. This university pays the 
students for labor about $10,000 annually, and 
they earn about as much more by work performed 
outside of the institution. Ihese woiking stu¬ 
dents are reported to be invariably the best schol¬ 
ars. There is connected with the university a 
large farm, a garden, a printing-office, shops for 
cai^enter, stone-cutting, mason work, etc., but 
these do not satisfy the demand. The Hamp¬ 
ton Institute for Freedmen has successfully tried 
the same experiment. ^ 

An equally important experiment is that which 
has been put in operation to mingle education 
with labor by means of half-time schools. It 
has been successfully tried in many parts of 
Germanv and Switzerland, and also in England. 
In the latter country special schools have been 
established for factory children, so that two dis¬ 
tinct sets of children are taught every day, each 
for three or four hours —the forenoon classes 


working in the mill in the afternoon, and the 
afternoon classes working in the forenoon. Here 
also it is observed that the half-time students are 
more intelligent and capable than the full-time 
scholars, iind that they attain a higher standard 
in the various subjects taught. In this country 
a school of this sort was in I8G8 established in 
connection with the “Indian Orchard Mills,” 
Springfield, Massachusetts, by Mr. Edward At¬ 
kinson, the treasurer of the mills. At first the 
children worked in the mills in the forenoon, left 
work for dinner at noon, attended school from 
1 (afterward 1^) to 4 p.jr., then returned to 
their work in the mills. Those who worked by 
the day were allowed three-quarters pay, but 
their average pay for the month amounted to 
nearly as much as when they worked full time, 
the lost time being greatly reduced. Tliose who 
worked by the piece earned as much as when 
working full time. After six months’ attendance 
in this way (to satisfy the legal requirement of 
three months’ schooling), the school children 
gave all their time to the mills, and another set 
took their place in the school. In December, 
1870, it was decided to employ two sets of chil¬ 
dren, each set to go to school half of each day 
(one in the forenoon, the other in the afternoon), 
and to work half a day, receiving pay for half 
time. This plan reduced the children’s pay so 
much that it did not work well, and the first 
plan was resumed, to the detriment of the chil¬ 
dren, since it increased their hours of labor, and 
allowed them no time for recreation. Still, it 
was fill* better than no schooling, which is the 
fate of the same class of children in most other 
mills. The managing agent of the mills, Mr. 
C. J. Goodwin, describes the effect of the school 
on the children as marvelous. “ They acquire 
habits of neatness, their morals improve—in fiict, 
their whole being seems changed by their contact 
with the school-room. It is astonishing to see 
how readily they learn, and how much reading, 
writing, and arithmetic they acquire in one short 
term.” In reporting on the doings and prospects 
of this school to the State Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor, Mr. Atkinson says: “From the ob¬ 
servations I have made while the half-time school 
has been in operation at our mill, I should think 
that the system might be applied with great ben¬ 
efit to the cash-boys in our retail shops, to boys 
employed in our printing-offices, to boys who sell 
newspapers, and that very many girls would be 
much more usefully employed if occupied half 
the day in a clothing establishment, or some 
trade, and the other half in some sensibly con¬ 
ducted school, rather than all day in school.” 
A school more nearly on the English plan of 
alternate half days of work and study is sustained 
in connection with the Naumkeag Cotton Mills, 
at Salem, where the children get twenty-six weeks 
of half-time schooling a year—the equivalent of 
the thirteen weeks’ tuition required by law. The 
results are rather better than those obtained at 
Indian Orchard, and very much better than those 
obtained where the required three months’ school¬ 
ing is taken at once, and the remaining nine 
months devoted exclusively to labor. 

We may here add that the reports of the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor show 
that the statute compelling a certain amount of 
education for the children of the State is not 
complied with. In some cases the proprietors 
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of large manufiicturing establishments have made 
special efforts for the education of working chil¬ 
dren. The Uonotuck Silk-manufacturing Com¬ 
pany has erected a brick school-house, at a cost 
of ^35,000, and provided it with all necessary 
facilities, adding thereto a free library and 
reading-room for operatives. But this is an 
exceptional case. As a rule, ignorance in the 
manufacturing towns is steadily increasing. In 
a single establishment of about 1600 working 
people more than 800 could neither read nor 
write. 

Erom a moral point of view the subject of in¬ 
dustrial education is of the greatest importance. 
It is estimated that but two per cent, of the in¬ 
mates of our penitentiaries belong to the profes¬ 
sional class, and sixteen per cent, to the farming 
and mechanic class, while eighty-tw’o per cent, 
come from the great mass of unskilled laborers. 
Of the sixteen per cent, included in the second 
division only about six per cent, are skilled arti¬ 
sans and mechanics. 

The superintendent of the Industrial School 
for Girls located at Middletown, Connecticut, in 
his annual report, presented April 1, 1872, says : 
“The first inmate to the school was received Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1870 ; the formal opening took ])lace the 
oOtli of June following. April 1, 1872, there 
were seventy-two inmates, one-third were for¬ 
eigners. Some of them, only a few, are fifteen 
years of age. The provisions of the institution 
include girls of between eight and fifteen years 
of age. All had started in a downward career 
leading inevitably to ruin, and but for the State 
interfering and providing a place for their edu¬ 
cation and care, they would add in time fearful 
scores to the criminal population of the State. 
Ninety-four since the opening have been pro¬ 
vided for, and not one has proved an eloper— 
all are accounted for. The excess of seventy- 
two, as by report of April 1, 1872, had been pro¬ 
vided with homes as servants in worthy fam¬ 
ilies. Elisha Harris, M.D., secretary *of tlie 
New York Brison Association, after visiting the 
school, said: 

‘ The Middletown school presents a practical illus¬ 
tration that removes all doubt of the fact that a cottage 
and family grouping and treatment of delinquent gids 
can save the girls for useful and happy lives, and at 
the same time save the cost of vice and crime into 
which such girls are sure to plunge. I have recently 
seen four young women in one of the county peni¬ 
tentiaries of New York who, two years since, stole 
from dry-goods stores and jewelers more than enough 
goods to pay all the expenses of the Connecticut in¬ 
dustrial School for three years. Tiie moral and finan¬ 
cial economy of such institutions should be popularly 
understood and appreciated. Again I thank you for 
the opportunity to see this best of models.' 

Tliese girls, between the ages of eight and six¬ 
teen, do all their room-work, their own wash¬ 
ing, ironing, and cooking, make and mend their 
own clothing and bedding, and attend school 
three hours a day; besides this, have made over 
forty thousand paper boxes. They entered the 
school in the worst possible plight, pale and 
sickly; they soon change to beauty and health 
in many instances. Their parents were, in nine 
cases out of ten, criminals and drunkards. More 
than sixty per cent, were either orphans or had 
lost one parent. Not a few were taught by pro¬ 
fessional beggars, thieves, and prostitutes the vil¬ 
est arts and vices. They were born and bred 
amidst profanity and impropriety.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

Among the most important reforms that are 
needed for the perfection of our public-school 
system are the elevation of the normal schools, 
so that they shall more fully secure the objects 
for which they were established, the improve¬ 
ment of the county superintendency system, and 
the general establishment of compulsory educa¬ 
tion. 

In twenty-three of the States there is now 
county supervision. Some of the States have 
practically no supervision of any sort. In Dela¬ 
ware theie is a provision for the appointment of 
county superintendents, but none for their com- 
pensalion. New Y^'ork has a school commission¬ 
er for each Assembly district, making 113 for the 
State. His salaiy is $800 a year. Connecticut 
has town superintendents. In many States the 
superintendents appointed are incompetent, and 
are poorly paid. 

According to the census of 1870 there were 
over 6,550,000 pupils in over 121,000 schools in 
the United States. Of these 232,000 were for¬ 
eign. The number of teachers was over 219,000, 
of whom 93,000 were males. The total expendi¬ 
ture for instruction was $91,194,000. 

There are in the United States 114 normal 
schools, of which fifty-one are State and sixteen 
city institutions. Twenty-seven are connected 
with colleges and universities. In these 114 
schools there are 445 teachers and 10,922 pu¬ 
pils. Massachusetts has seven normal schools 
—one for every 208,193 of her population ; Il¬ 
linois has ten—one for every 254,941 of lier popu¬ 
lation ; Ohio has nine—one for every 296,140 
of her population ; New York has eleven—one 
for every 398,432 of her population ; Pennsyl¬ 
vania has eight; Wisconsin and West Virginia 
have each five ; Tennessee and Iowa, each four; 
Vermont, Indiana, Kentucky, and Minnesota, 
each three; California, Louisiana, Mississipj)i, 
Florida, Maine, Maryland, New Jerse}", Oregon, 
Virginia, and North Carolina, each*two; Ar¬ 
kansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Kansas, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Michigan, District of Columbia, Utah, 
each one. Thus every State in the Union has 
provided for normal instruction except Texas 
and Nevada. 

Commissioner Eaton states that, according to 
the last census, there are in tlie United States 
1,554,931 totally illiterate male adults. This 
means that there are 2,073,241 practically illit¬ 
erate. The determination of our Presidential 
elections is capable of being decided by less than 
one-sixth of the number of illiterate voters. In 
Alabama the proportion of illiterate voters is 
53 per cent.; in Mississippi, Georgia, and Flor¬ 
ida it is over 50 per cent. ; and in these four 
States, therefore, the governing power is in the 
hands of the ignorant. In Kentucky 28 per 
cent, of the voters are illiterate; in Maryland, 
22 per cent. ; and in Delaware, 24. General 
Eaton adds that if the illiterate voters of tlie 
United States acquired the ability to simply 
read and write, they would add annually to the 
production of the country $116,612,425, or near¬ 
ly twice as much as is paid out annually for all 
the public-school instruction in the country. A 
more advanced degree of education attained by 
these illiterate voters would add $311,286,209, 
or nearly five times the total amount expended 
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for education in the entire country. “We do 
not enter upon the consideration of tlie relation 
of education to the increase of invention among 
a people. The more general the intelligence of 
the people, as a rule, other things being equal, 
the greater will be tlie number of inventions, 
the more improvements \\i\\ be made in ma¬ 
chinery, in the various arts of living, in the 
means of shelter, in wearing apparel, in food, in 
the instruments of industry, in the kitchen, in 
the shop, in the farm, and in the focilities of 
transportation. These results of the increase of 
intelligence at the present time are beyond our 
present means of computation.” 

The following table, from the report of Com¬ 
missioner Eaton for 1871, gives a comparative 
view of the expense of education in different 
States: 


States. 

Public school ex¬ 
penditure per capita 
of school population. 

Assessed value of 
property per capita 
of total population. 

Massachusetts.... 

$20 66 

$972 39 

Nevada. 

19 18 

606 79 

Connecticut. 

12 92 

600 15 

Rhode Island. 

11 89 

982 59 

California. 

11 U 

481 29 

New Jersey. 

8 89 

689 62 

Nebraska. 

8 06 

400 06 

Illinois. 

T 9T 

190 13 

Pennsylvania. 

7 86 

353 04 

Michigan. 

7 33 

229 92 

Iowa. 

7 10 

253 91 

New York. 

6 89 

448 80 

Ohio. 

6 86 

438 13 

Kansas. 

6 45 

252 80 

Vermont. 

6 09 

310 23 

Indiana. 

5 15 

394 75 

Wisconsin. 

4 86 

316 16 

Minnesota. 

4 85 

191 36 

Maryland.. 

4 73 

642 76 

New Hampshire,. 

4 46 

468 31 

Maine. 

4 06 

357 71 

Arkansas. 

3 53 

194 38 

Louisiana. 

3 17 

349 93 

Mississippi. 

2 95 

214 10 

West Virginia.... 

2 84 

312 97 

Delaware.— 

2 70 

618 23 

Missouri. 

2 65 

323 08 

Oregon. 

2 06 

349 73 

Alabama. 

1 49 

157 24 

Florida. 

• 91 

173 00 

Tennessee. 

91 

202 35 

Kentucky. 

60 

310 02 

North Carolina... 

48 

121 69 


In Maine the amount appropriated for instruc¬ 
tion is very inadequate. So short is the period 
of schooling in some of the towns that the aver¬ 
age throughout the State is only nineteen weeks 
and three days. Not only do the smaller towns 
have short schools, but they must, from their 
limited resources, employ the cheapest and poor¬ 
est teachers. The average wages of female 
teachers in the State is three and one-half dol¬ 
lars per week. The smaller towns and districts 
have generally cheap, poorly constructed, and 
poorly furnished school building.s. The new Ag¬ 
ricultural College of ]\Iaine has seventy-one pu¬ 
pils. Eemales are admitted. 

Ninety-two per cent, of the children in Boston 
between five and fifteen years of age attend either 
the public or private schools. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts has enacted 
a law authorizing all cities and towns to appro¬ 
priate money for the teaching of drawing in the 
free schools, and requiring it in all cities and 
towns of ten thousand inhabitants. 

The co-education of the sexes is permitted in 
four colleges in New England, among them the 
University of Vermont; in Cornell University; 


in the University of California; in Swarthmore 
College, in Pennsylvania; in Oberlin and Anti¬ 
och colleges, in Ohio; and in the State univer¬ 
sities of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Kansas. 

The public-school system of New York is now 
sixty-one years old. The total expenditures 
for the year ending September 30, 1872, were 
$10,322,091. Of this $6,953,318 w^ere paid for 
teachers’ wages. The total number of school- 
houses was 11,740 ; number of teachers, 28,495 
—employed for full legal term, 18,031; number 
of children in public schools, 1,010,242; pupils 
in normal schools, 5057; pupils in private 
schools, 131,519 ; number of volumes in district 
libraries, 875,175. The number of persons in 
the State between five and twenty-one years of 
age Avas 1,520,028. New York city has 228 
free public schools, with an average attendance 
of 103,000 children. 

In the New York Constitutional Commis.sion, 
now in session, Mr. Opdyke has proposed the 
compulsory attendance at some school of all 
children in the State between seven and fourteen 
years of age for three months in each year. 

In 1869 the Legislature of this State provided 
that twenty per cent, of the excise moneys in the 
city of New York should be appropriated “for 
the support of schools educating children gra¬ 
tuitously in said city Avho are not provided for in 
the common schools thereof.” In the distribu¬ 
tion of this fund for the past four years $035,219 
haveheen appropriated to Roman Catholic schools, 
and only $119,019 to all others. 

New Jersey by local taxation last year raised 
$2,375,000 for "school purposes—$14 for each 
pupil actually attending school. Governor Par¬ 
ker, in his recent message, says that another year’s 
trial of the act of April 6, 1871, making free the 
public schools, has proved its wisdom. 

Pennsylvania, during the six years from 1867 
to 1872, expended $42,952,152 for school pur¬ 
poses. The expenditure for the six years prior 
to 1807 was $19,590,149. The State has no 
school fund. The Legislative appropriations 
amount to only about $600,000 annually, but 
the peoidc in "the several districts voluntarily 
vote all other moneys necessary to support the 
schools. The number of children Avho do not 
attend school exceeds 75,000. In Philadelphia 
12 per cent, of the children between the ages of 
five and fifteen do not attend school; and of the 
number registered as attendants 40 per cent, are 
absent from the daily sessions. Sixteen per 
cent, of the inmates of the State-prison are un¬ 
able to read. In view of these facts Governor 
Geary, in his recent message, recommends the 
adoption of a compulsory system of education. 
Tlie Agricultural ('ollege in this State has 150 
pupils, of Avhom thirty are females. This college 
requires ten hours manual labor per week. 

The anthracite region proper includes the 
counties of Carbon, Columbia, Dauphin, Lehigh, 
Luzerne, Northumberland, and Schuylkill—seven 
in all, containing in the aggregate 353,280 acres, 
and populated by 483,000 souls. In three of 
these counties (Carbon, Luzerne, and Schuylkill) 
there are upward of 122,000 persons of school 
age who are unprovided with the means of edu¬ 
cation. The anthracite region contains a popu¬ 
lation equivalent to about one-eighth of that of 
the whole State of Pennsylvania—or, in round 
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numbers, 490,000 souls—and of this number 
more than 92,000 are totally illiterate! Taking 
into the account only those who can not read, 
the result is that in the whole anthracite region 
the proportion of illiterate is very nearly one in 
fourteen. Comparisons with other sections of 
the State of Pennsylvania show that a very large 
percentage of ignorance is contained in this little 
cluster of counties, where three-fifths of the pop¬ 
ulation are of foreign birth. 

The new school law of Maryland authorizes 
the establishment of a sufficient number of 
schools for colored children, thus correcting a 
defect in the old law. The country schools 
throughout the State have been sustained on an 
average of nine months a year since 1861, and 
male and female teachers receive equal pay for 
equal work. A county superintendent is em¬ 
ployed in every county, who gives his whole time 
to the work, at a salary of $1000 to $1500 a 
year. The law also makes provision for a public 
liigh school in each of the 150 elective districts 
of the State, if the people desire one, and it gives 
legal sanction to teachers’ institutes and associa¬ 
tions and district libraries. The common schools 
arc free, and the colleges are practically free. 

Ohio expended last year over $6,000,000 for 
her free schools, and employed over 22,000 teach¬ 
ers. Sixty-eight teachers’ institutes w'cre in ex¬ 
istence, for which nearly $17,000 were expended. 

The new school law of Illinois requires teach¬ 
ers to be examined in the elements of natural 
philosophy, physiology, botany, and zoology. 
The law provides for the appointment of two 
examiners, at the option of the county board, to 
assist the county superintendent in the examina¬ 
tion of teachers, and for the establishment of a 
liigh school in each township by the vote of the 
people; and directors are authorized to continue 
the schools nine months in a year, and are re¬ 
quired to continue them five months. 

•Ninety-four per cent, of the public-school teach¬ 
ers of Michigan are without any professional train¬ 
ing whatever. 

Indiana has created a permanent interest-bear¬ 
ing fund of $8,000,000 for the support of her com¬ 
mon schools. She has a revenue of $2,000,000 
fur the payment of teachers. The number of 
teachers employed is over 12,000. 

Iowa now has a permanent school fund of 
about three millions of dollars, yielding an an¬ 
nual income of eight per cent., which is applied 
to tlie education of her youth. By the future 
sales of school lands this fund will be largely in¬ 
creased. During the year ending October 3, 
1871, there were 7841 schools in the State, at¬ 
tended by 342,440 pupils. The value of school 
property and apparatus at that date was 
$6,916,490 16. The public schools are open, 
and free to all between the ages of five and twen¬ 
ty-one years, for at least six months in each year. 
It also has a State University, with an annual 
endowment of $25,000; and an Agricultural 
College, with an income of $40,000, derived 
from the sale of lands granted by the general 
government. 

In 1862 there were in Kansas 534 organized 
school districts ; in 1872 there were 3418. Dur¬ 
ing ten years the number of children of school 
age has increased from 13,974 to 165,982; of 
teachers from 319 to 3795. The amount paid 
to teachers has increased from $14,009 to 


$596,611; the amount raised by district tax 
from $10,381 to $822,644 ; the value of school- 
houses from $10,432 to $2,845,262. The per¬ 
manent school fund of the State amounts to 
$759,096, derived mainly from the sale of 
school lands. The total amount received from 
various sources in 1872 was $1,701,950. The 
State University had 258 pupils; $738,500 have 
been expended on the new building; the addi¬ 
tion of a law and a medical department is con¬ 
templated. The Agricultural College had 447 
students. There were 190 students in the nor¬ 
mal school at Emporia; and in that at Leaven¬ 
worth, sixty-five. 

The nurnber of children in attendance in Ne¬ 
braska is 51,123. The school fund of last year 
amounted to $110,937. 

.In Missouri there were 673,493 children be¬ 
tween five and twenty-one years of age in 1872. 
Of these 389,956, about 58 per cent., attended 
school. There were 7221 schools and 8862 
teachers. The average monthly wages paid to 
teachers were, for male teachers, $42 50; for 
female, $31 50. The amount of State revenue 
applied to the support of schools was $243,197, 
while the amount devoted to the prosecution of 
criminals and the transportation of convicts to 
the penitentiary was $174,078. 

In the Southern States the Peabody Eund is 
judiciously distributed so as to encourage volun¬ 
tary effort. It is distributed only to well-regu¬ 
lated public schools that have an attendance of 
a hundred pupils, and continue ten months of 
the year. 

The school superintendent of Alabama re¬ 
ports an indebtedness of $940,934, mainly for 
unpaid salaries of teachers. 

There are ninety-nine counties and six cities 
in Virginia entitled to school superintendents, 
and there are ninety-one of these officials, show¬ 
ing that there are but fifteen counties and cities 
in which the school system has not been organ¬ 
ized. There are now 3695 schools, 107 graded 
schools, and 3853 teachers employed, at an av¬ 
erage monthly salary of $29 81. The number 
of scholars in the public schools is 166,377; 
average daily attendance, 95,488. There are 
in the State 411,194 children between five and 
twenty-one years of age. There are 504 houses 
owned by school districts, and the value of school 
property is $387,672. Of private schools Vir¬ 
ginia has 648 primary, 187 high schools, and 21 
colleges and technical schools. There are 10,182 
scholars in the primaries, 7742 in the high 
schools, 2573 in the colleges and technical 
schools. But more significant tlian these sta¬ 
tistics of actual numbers in the schools is the 
increase during the year of 648 schools, and 
35,283 scholars in the public schools, and 5451 
in the private schools. The increase in teachers 
is 769; in school-houses, 414. The State re¬ 
ceived $28,000 from the Peabody Fund last 
year. From the State revenue of $2,800,000, 
$400,000 are appropriated to schools. 

Governor Brown, of Tennessee, declares that 
the problem whether the State can support pub¬ 
lic schools without bankrupting the people has 
been solved, and says that the county system 
adopted two years ago has given great satisffic- 
tion where its merits have been fairly tested, if 
the Legislature determines to foster this system, 
he recommends the appointment of a State su- 
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perintendent, with an adequate salary, and also, 
if need be, a State Educational Board. 

The State of North Carolina appropriates fifty 
dollars for every teachers’ institute held during 
a period of four weeks, and attended by twenty 
or more teachers; and the general agent of the 
Peabody Fund has promised those institutes the 
same amount on the same conditions. 

The progress of the school system in Georgia 
is very much retarded by the want of funds. 
We learn from Commissioner Orr’s report to 
the Governor that not a dollar of the debt due 
to the teachers and school ollicers for last year’s 
services has been paid, and there is no money 
in the treasury to be used for the purpose. Of 
the $327,083 09 of school funds officially report¬ 
ed paid in prior to October 1, 1871, $242,027 G2 
were used for general purposes, and unsalable 
bonds substituted. 

In Florida there are G7,8G9 children of the 
school age, and only 14,184 in attendance. 

In Mississippi every county is a school dis¬ 
trict, as is also every incorporated city contain¬ 
ing more than 5000 inhabitants. Each of these 
school districts has a supervisor, under pay, and 
a board of six school directors, with a compensa¬ 
tion of $3 a day for their services, appointed by 
the county supervisor. A tax not exceeding 
one per cent, is levied by these same supervisors 
of counties, and yet the people find it to their in¬ 
terest to patronize the free schools, and do it 
willingly and cheerfully, as the figures presented 
by the superintendent show. The attendance 
upon public schools is 117,G83; that upon pri¬ 
vate schools, 7180. The number of free schools 
in the State is 345G. Though possessed of a 
permanent school fund of over $2,000,000, 
through defective legislation none of the inter¬ 
est, etc., arising from its investment has ever 
been applied to the free schools. 

When jMr. Conway, the State superintendent 
of education in Louisiana, began his efforts in 
behalf of the education of the colored children 
of the State, under the Freedmen’s Bureau, in 
18G3, not one in twenty of that unfortunate class 
could read or write. At present it is confidently 
asserted by persons familiar with the educational 
w'ork that nineteen out of twenty of these chil¬ 
dren are capable of reading and writing, while a 
respectable proportion of them are well advanced 
in the knowledge of the various branches of a 
common English education. Since he became 
State superintendent the children of both races 
have had ample educational facilities, notwith¬ 
standing the prejudices at first manifested against 
the present school system. 

In 1870 Texas was declared the “darkest field, 
educationally, in the Union.” On April 24, 1871, 
the Legislature passed an act providing for public 
free schools. Now there are over 2000 schools, 
employing over 2200 teachers, with an attend¬ 
ance of 90,000 pupils. The school fund amounts 
to $2,285,279. Of illiterate persons of ten years 
old and over, the census returns for Texas show, 
of whites 70,895, and of colored persons 150,G17. 
This illiteracy exists in the sexes in nearly equal 
proportions, the number of males being 110,448, 
and of females 111,064—an aggregate of full 27 
per cent, of the population. Add to those the 
number of children between the ages of six and 
ten years who had never experienced any of the 
advantages of even a primary education, and the 


result is sufficiently alarming to those striving to 
promote intelligence and good citizenship. 

California, which has an excellent public- 
school system, gives female teachers equal pay¬ 
ment with males. The State University has 
lately received a donation of forty-seven acres of 
land in Oakland, with power to sell a sufficient 
portion to realize $50,000, which is to be set 
apart as the endowment fund for a professorship 
of Oriental languages and literature. The im¬ 
portant relations that exist between California 
and the two most interesting Oriental nations 
will give an impetus to the study of the Chinese 
and Japanese languages among the students of 
her university, and the influence of the chair will 
tend greatly to ameliorate the condition of the 
Asiatic emigrants on the Pacific slope, ^ye 
heartily hope for this latter result. 

The corner-stone of the new building to be 
erected for the Academy of Natural Sciences in 
Philadelphia was laid October 30, 1872. The 
academy is sixty years old. It has a museum 
containing over 250,000 specimens, and a library 
of over 22,000 volumes. 

EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 

The most important event that has recently 
occurred in England in connection with the ear¬ 
nest educational controversy that has been going 
on ever since the passage of theElementary 
Education Act” of 1870 is the distinct committal 
of the VV’esleyans, who number about 370,000, 
to the policy of unsectarian education. A spe¬ 
cial committee appointed by the last Conference 
recently held a three days’ session, at which 170 
members were present, ayid by a very large ma¬ 
jority adopted the following: ‘ ‘ That the commit¬ 
tee, while resolving to maintain in full vigor and 
efficacy the Wesleyan connectional day schools 
and training colleges, is of opinion that, with due 
regard to existing interests, all future legislation 
for primary education at the public cost should 
provide for such education,only upon the principle 
of unsectarian education under school boards.” 
Meanwhile the London School Board finds it 
desirable to extend steadily the application of 
its compulsory powers, as the only means of 
spcuring the attendance of all children at some 
school. Eeturns presented at a meeting of the 
board at the close of 1872 showed that 13,048 
children had been placed at school during the 
quarter then ended by the use of the compulsory 
powers. 

Prussia has altogether eighty-eight normal 
schools. 

The new scheme of education in France, 
which is mainly the work of Bishop llupanloup, 
comprehends every French child and every dif¬ 
ference of condition and opinion witliin its ])ro- 
visions. Primary education is to be instituted 
in every commune of France; and this is de¬ 
fined as including reading, writing, language, 
arithmetic, weights and measures, elementary 
history, and geography, and in female schools 
plain needle-work, as well as religious and moral 
instruction. These topics are obligatory; op¬ 
tional studies in primary schools may compre¬ 
hend arithmetic practically ai)plied, natural his¬ 
tory and physical science, geometry and survey¬ 
ing, instruction in trading and certain principal 
manufactures, singing and gymnastics. Two 
classes of primary schools are recognized “free 
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schools,” which are what we call “private 
schools,” established by individuals who receive 
pay from their patrons, and parish or national 
schools, supported by the commune or central 
government, which are free to all children whose 
fomilies are unable to pay tuition, tlie ability to 
pay being decided by the municipal councils, and 
each parish being obliged to support at least one 
such school. The teachers may be either lay or 
clerical, and the teacliers of mixed schools must 
be women. The heads of tamilies in each parish 
are empowered to decide whether the teachers 
shall be priests or laymen, a majority controlling 
the decision. As to sect, the teachers must in 
every school be of the denoinination which in¬ 
cludes a majority of the scholars. The school 
committees are to be composed of the mayor of 
the commune and one other member of the mu¬ 
nicipal council, the parish priest, the senior Prot¬ 
estant pastor, and five or seven fathers of fami¬ 
lies, according to the population of the parish. 
The parish school committees choose the mem¬ 
bers of the school board of the canton from 
among their own number, and the school board 
of the canton chooses in like manner the school 
board of the department. Ko one can be a 
teacher who is under twenty-one years of age, or 
who fails to pass the required examination ; but 
a graduate of any French university may be ad¬ 
mitted to teach without being examined. The 
system derives completeness from a clause re¬ 
quiring each department to establish and sup¬ 
port a normal school for the preparation of lay 
teachers, the school to be visited annually by a 
commission appointed by the Council-General. 
The new scheme also ])rovides for the establish¬ 
ment of Sunday-schools in which secular studies 
will be taught those who have no other day to 
devote to their education ; schools in workshops 
and factories, and in hospitals and prisons ; even¬ 
ing classes and free libraries for the communes 
and parishes. 

Switzerland is divided into twenty-two inde¬ 
pendent cantons, each of which manages its own 
internal policy after its own peculiar views ; so 
that the educational systems of the several can¬ 
tons differ materially, while the Federal govern¬ 
ment, which unites them all, brings all into in¬ 
timate connection one with another, and facili¬ 
tates improvement, as the institutions which are 
found to work best are gradually adopted by the 
different governments. With a few exceptions, 
education is compulsory throughout all the can¬ 
tons for children between the ages of six and 
fourteen. 

It appears from an official report that there 
are now in Greece 240,000 children and youths 
wlio receive no education whatever—that is to 
say, more than three times the number of those 
who frequent the schools. But there is a better 
side to the story of Grecian education in the fol¬ 
lowing statistics: From 1835 to 1869 the num¬ 
ber of students at the University of Athens had 
increased from thirty-five to 1205; the number 
of gymnasia in Greece, which was three in 1835, 
had risen to sixteen by the year 1866. During 
the same period of time the number of secondarv 
schools had increased from twenty-one to 189', 
and that of the pupils frequenting them from 
2500 to 7300. Within thirty-three years also 
(1833 to 1866) the national elementary schools 
had increased from seventeen to 1070, and the 


scholars from 8000 to 65,000. Among the sec¬ 
ondary schools there were, in 1869, six institu¬ 
tions for girls, numbering 680 pupils. 

Over $4,000,000 will be required to cover the 
expenditure for education in Italy for 1873. 
Under the educational system introduced by the 
Italian government in 1871 the boys of the mid¬ 
dle classes are to be instructed at the public ex¬ 
pense in the technical school, gymnasium, and 
iyceum for eight years, with the option of enter¬ 
ing a university after quitting the Iyceum. Ital¬ 
ian, Latin, Greek, French, history, geography, 
mathematics, drawing, and gymnastics are em¬ 
braced in the course of studies.^ One of these 
public schools, in the city of Rome, has proved 
so successful that a second has recently been 
opened by the state, and a third is soon to be 
added by the municipality. Most of the cities 
and large towns of the kingdom are making 
similar educational provisions, prompted by the 
universal wish of the ^people. In the Italian 
kingdom there are 9525 university students. In 
the polytechnic and scientific academies—such 
as those at Florence and Milan, the engineer¬ 
ing schools at Naples and Tui’in, and the nor¬ 
mal school at Pisa—there are 10,706 students. 
Then come the lyceums, giving a course of three 
years’ study to 3373 scholars, while the royal 
gymnasia, or high schools, require five years’ 
study, and number 8268 scholars. The schools 
in technical studies number 6188 scholars, and 
to these must be added 2054 who receive el¬ 
ementary education preparatory to the last-named 
schools. The total in these departments is, there¬ 
fore, 19,883. In regard to the proportion of in¬ 
dividuals who receive teclinical instruction we 
have the following: in Lombardy the scholars 
are one to every 1243 inhabitants; in Venice 
one to every 1690; in the Emilian States one to 
1403 ; in Tuscany one to 2038 ; in the Neapoli¬ 
tan provinces one to 2660 ; in Sicily one to 1671. 

In Russia the educational programmes and or¬ 
ganizations on paper are not to be trusted. The 
Russian World, a St. Petersburg review, lately 
published some statistics which throw a sad light 
on the state of public instruction in that country. 
This publication attributes tlie inferior level of 
the teaching and the miserable position of the 
establishments of public learning in tlie Musco¬ 
vite empire to two prineipal causes—the contin¬ 
ual changes occurring in tlie staff of the teachers, 
in consequence of the voluntary retirement of 
professors dissatisfied with the position they are 
placed in, and, more especially, to the want of 
competent persons to teach. On the 1st of Jan¬ 
uary, 1872, there were 199 chairs vacant in the 
universities, as against 1885 chairs occupied. 
The empire, which lias already a scarcity of 
masters for herself, expends her best ones in the 
endeavor to Russianize Poland. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In 1872 immigrants arrived in this country as 
follows: From Germany, 122,115; from Ireland, 
66,057; from England, 36,159; from Scandil 
navia, 22,872; from other countries, 43,455. 
Total, 290,658. 

Edward S. Stokes has been sentenced to suffer 
death for the murder of James Fisk, Jun. ; and 
the Court of Appeals has affirmed the judgment 
of the lower court in the case of Foster, the car- 
hook murderer. These judgments indicate an 
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awakening of judicial purpose toward the more 
complete repression of crime. Measures also 
have been introduced into the New York Legis¬ 
lature having the same object in view through 
a simplification of the criminal code. In an ad¬ 
dress delivered at the opening of the session of 
the National Prison Reform Association in Bal¬ 
timore, January 21, ex-Governor Seymour said, 
in connection with this general subject: “ While 
Christian charity leads us to take the kindest 
view we can of every man, it does not follow 
that crime should be dealt with in a feeble way. 
Let the laws be swift, stern, and certain in their 
action. What they say let them do, for certain¬ 
ty, more than severity, carries a dread of pun¬ 
ishment. Let the way of bringing offenders to 
justice he direct, clear, and untrammeled. The 
technicalities of pleading, proof, and proceedings 
in many of our States are painfully absurd. To 
the minds of most men a criminal trial is a mys¬ 
terious jumble. The public have no confidence 
that the worst criminal will be punished. The 
worst criminal cherishes at all times a hope of 
escape.” 

The strike of the silk weavers in Paterson, 
New Jersey, was ended January 17, after two 
months’ duration, by an agreement of the em¬ 
ployers to pay forty-six cents per yard. 

In 1805 there were 190 working-men’s clubs 
in England. Now’ there are 440, and 230 of 
these are affiliated with the “Working-men's 
Club and Institute Union,” 150 Strand, London, 
of which Lord Lyttleton is president. The 
“ Union” keeps a supply of scientific instruments, 
dissolving- view apparatus, maps and plans for 
lectures; it acts as a lecture agency; lends paint¬ 
ings and engravings for the w^alls of club-rooms; 
sometimes it lends money to help new clubs. 

From a recently published statistical return 
^ve learn that from" 1865 to 1870 the number of 
suicides in Great Britain, in proportion to the 
population, was greater than in any previous five 
years since the records w'ere kept, being about 
sixty-eight to every million of the population. 

It is estimated that during the last year 
2,300,000 tons of pig-iron were made in the 
United States. For the year ending June 1, 
1870, there were made 2,046,123 tons. Of this 
1,033,272 tons w^ere made in Pennsylvania- 
over one-half of the total amount. Last year 
Michigan mined nearly 1,000,000 tons of iron* 
ore, Missouri 400,000, and New York 700,000 
tons. The annual production of iron in the 
w’orld amounts to about 13,000,000 tons. Of 
this Great Britain produces fully one-half; but 
she has recently been embarrassed by the high 
price of coal and the disturbed state of her labor 
market. 

DISASTERS. 

The floor of a church in Williamsport, Penn¬ 
sylvania, gave w\ay, December 25, and about 
three hundred people w’ere precipitated into the 
cellar. Fourteen were killed, and forty wounded. 

Information w'as received at Boston, Decem¬ 
ber 27, of the loss of the East India ship Peru¬ 
vian^ from Singapore to Boston, involving the 
loss of twenty-five men. 

The Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York city, 
was destroyed by fire January 1. Loss, $ 150,000. 

On the evening of January 3 an express train 
on the Pittsburg and Erie Railroad ran off the 


track at Moravia, the tw’o rear cars going dowm 
an embankment thirty feet. Thventy-tw'o per¬ 
sons were injured, two of them seriously. Tlie 
accident w’as caused by a broken rail. 

On the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, Jan¬ 
uary 8, three cars w’ere throw'n off the track, 
owing to a broken rail, at Belmont station. 
About tw’enty passengers w'ere injured, five or 
six seriously. 

A sleeping-car on the Alleghany Valley Rail¬ 
road jumped the track near Scrub Grass station, 
January 17, and was precipitated into the river. 
One passenger w^as killed and six injured, three 
of them seriously. 

At Wells Village, Maine, January 16, a con¬ 
struction train backing dowm was throw’ii ffom the 
track, and several of the w^orkmen badly injured. 

A brig w'ent ashore on the Isle of Wight, Jan¬ 
uary 6, and nine persons were drowned. 

Information was received at London, January 
15, of the w’reck of the ship Chillingham Castle, 
from Shields to Malta. Tw’enty-six persons 
were drowmed. 

The explosion of a boiler in a factory at Char¬ 
leroi, Belgium, January 15, resulted in the death 
of eleven persons, and severe injuries to a large 
number. 

A dispatch from Bombay, via London, Janu¬ 
ary 13, reports a terrible earthquake at Soonghur, 
in Baroda. Fifteen hundred persons are said 
to have been killed in that tow'ii alone. 

During the night of January 22 the emigrant 
ship Northjieet, bound for Australia, while at 
anchor oft’Dungeness, in the English Channel, 
W’as run down by some unknow’n steamship and 
sunk. She had on board 412 passengers besides 
her crew’. Only eighty-five persons are known 
to have been saved. 

OBITUARY. 

Edw'ard A. Pollard, editor and author, died at 
Lynchburg, Virginia, December 17, 1872, aged 
forty-five years. 

Dr. Harvey P. Peet, principal of the New York 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, died January 1. 

The Rev. Joshua Leavitt, D.D., one of the 
associate editors of the Independent, and one of 
the earliest champions of emancipation, died at 
the residence of his son, in New York city, Jan¬ 
uary 16, aged seventy-eight years. 

Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis died at Boston, Jan¬ 
uary 21. 

William Cassidy, editor of the Albany Argus, 
died January 23, aged fifty-eight years. 

Thomas Keightly, author of Fairy Mythology, 
died near Erith, England, tow'ard the close of 
1872, aged eighty-tw^o years. 

The ex-Emperor Napoleon III. died at Chisel- 
hurst, England, January 9, in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age. 

Edward Bulwer (Lord Lytton), the celebrated 
author, died in London, January 18, aged sixty- 
seven years. 

Samuel R. Graves, M.P. for Liverpool, died in 
that city January 18, aged fifty-four years. 

Rev. Baptist W. Noel, the eminent theologian, 
died in England, January 20, aged seventy-four 
years. 

The Right lion. Stephen Lushington, D.C.L., 
died in London, January 21, in his ninety-first 
year. He w’as legal adviser of the Byron family. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 



OU remember liow charm¬ 
ingly the Autocrat of the 
Break fast-table describes 
the way in which memory 
and imagination are reach¬ 
ed through the sense of smell ? Well, if you 
wanted an illustration of Dr. Holmes s theory, 
you would be sure to get 
it by walking through 
the main avenue of 
Covent Garden Market. 

The scent of English 
fruit, of rosy apples and 
melting pears, sends one 
back to the paternal or¬ 
chard, witli the juvenile 
and seeret excursions 
across its wall; or, 
again, a wave of air 
charged with the luscious 
odor of the melon calls 
up that happy holiday 
when you “did” South¬ 
ern Europe; while the 
scent of the immense 
bouquets, in their hold¬ 
ers of lace-like paper, 
sends you back to the 
night of Madame Con- 
traltolini’s benefit— 

stalls, foot-liglits, stage, 
all suddenly appear be¬ 
fore you, with the prima 
donna bowing low as the 
applause deepens, as the 
huge shower of brilliant 
vegetables falls about 
her, as the Princess Mary 
of Cambridge claps her 
plump hands in the roy¬ 
al box and smiles be¬ 
nignly. 

But Covent Garden 
Market is a pleasant 
])lace to walk in for oth, 
er reasons than its stim¬ 


ulating effect on the memory. There are inter¬ 
esting sights and sounds to see and to hear, as 
well as pleasant odors to inhale. In the very 
early morning, when the first streaks of light be¬ 
gin to frighten away the gray shadows, while as 
yet the city is wrapped in slumber, and the air so 
free of the clamor and rattle of comifierce that 
we can hear the distant city clocks striking, and 
catch the tramp, tramp of some untimely pedes¬ 
trian a street off—at this unearthly hour there 
is bustle and noise in the surroundings of the 
market. Immense wagons laden with fruit and 
vegetables have drawn up, and are being unload¬ 
ed. Carters in white smock-frocks and corduroy 
trowsers, on the extremities of which layers of 
country mud are visible, smoke the early pipe 
and imbibe the early pint of beer. The drow’sy 
policeman, anxiously anticipating relief, gazes 
stupidly on the noisy bucolics, and yawns. 
From an adjacent archway a beggar crawls out, 
“Homeless, ragged, and tanned;’’ 

he has passed the night in an empty case. He 
stretches his arms, rubs his eyes, glances fur¬ 
tively in the direction of the policeman, and 
shuffles away uneasily to commence the duties 
of a new day. 

But the proper time to visit the market is 
about mid-day or in the afternoon. The shops 
and stalls are gay with a show of fruits and flow¬ 
ers, while the pavement of the main avenue is 
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MAIN AVENTTE. 


crowded with purchasers or promenaders. That 
elegantly dressed lady, with the profusion of 
flaxen curls (they were a brilliant auburn last 
month) is an actress tripping off to rehearsal. 
The white-faced, eager man in seedy black is a 
clerk out of work. That clergyman with the 
dark shaggy eyebrows and the gold spectacles 
is the celebrated Dr. Gumming, whose church 
is witliin a minute’s walk. And observe how 
the Iligh-Clmrch curate, with the long coat and 
preposterous hat, calmly turns up his nose as the 
Presbyterian divine, unheeding, ambles past. 
Here a bevy of merrv girls, followed by a loot- 
man, stand admiring the huge bunches of grapes, 
and the immense pears at “ two guineas each. 
And admiring the bevy at a respectful distance, 
but in an effective attitude, stands the irrepressi¬ 


ble ’Any, smoking the rankest cigar ever manu¬ 
factured, and passing his fingers, glittering with 
mock jewelry, through his reeking locks. A 
great number of the shop and stall keepers are 
of the Hebrew persuasion. The Jewish features, 
the loud attire, the wonderful rings and watch- 
guards, the marvelously scented curls, bespeak 
their descent almost as distinctly as the names 
'inscribed above their establishments: Moseses, 
Isaacs, Davids, Abrams, meet you at e\ei\ tuin. 
Above the entrance of the market is a broad 
balcon)', to which we mount by' two flights of 
stone steps. Here is quite an array of ever¬ 
greens in flower-pots, of birds, and of gold-fish. 
On one side you look through a window into the 
market. The color and movement make an ef¬ 
fective picture. On the other side are the streets. 
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Yonder is Drury Lane, and 
there is the dome of the 
Opera-house glittering in 
the sunshine, while on every 
hand stretches a monotonous 
panorama of chimney-pots. 

We descend. Outside the 
central avenue of the market, 
and seeming to be a contin¬ 
uation of it, are a number 
of extemporized stalls, kept 
for the most part by Irish¬ 
women. They cater for 
those of moderate desires 
and small purses. ‘ ‘ What ’ll 
yer honor be afther biiyin’ 
this mornin’?” “ Arrali, 
look here. Sir. Did ye ever 
see such apples as thim ? 

Sure they’re rale beauties.” 

On the roadway in front are 
a number of flower-girls 
making persistent efforts to 
dispose of little bunches of 
roses and geraniums suita¬ 
ble for the adornment of the 
button-hole of adolescence. 

Ill the square surrounding 
the market are one or two 
London institutions w'orth 
visiting. Rockley’s is one 
of them. Rockley’s is a 
wine bar, much frequented 
by actors and the small fry 
of literature. On any day 
in the year you will be pret¬ 
ty sure to meet a consider¬ 
able number of London per¬ 
formers here, if you select 
the right hour. We have 
selected the right hour. 

That tall, gaunt man with 
the heavy black mustache is 
a “celebrated tragedian wdiom no one ever goes 
to see.” He has his little peculiarities, like the 
best of us, his most engaging characteristic be¬ 
ing his sublime conceit. His adventures and 
tlie conspicuous merit of his impersonations form 
the staple of his conversation. “ ’Ave you ever 
seen me play ’Amlet, Sir? No? Ah! then 
you never \ive seen ’Amlet played.” The dap¬ 
per little gentleman who slaps every body on the 
back, and is so full of sly jokes, is an author. 
He has written a farce or two, and innumerable 
poems in magazines. You observe that the back 
pocket of his coat sticks out a good deal. That’s 
his volume. If you wait long enough you’ll see 
him take out the volume and indicate its most 
meritorious contents to some admirer. The pie-* 
bald man with the Astrakhan collar to his coat 
is editor of a moribund magazine ; he promises 
more and pays less to his contributors than any 
editor in London. The shy young gentleman 
with the languid eyes is jeune jiremier at one of 
the small comedy theatres. He is a great ad¬ 
mirer of the funny bard, and whenever he sees 
the object of his admiration on the brink of a 
joke he says to those nearest him, “ Hush! he’s 
going to say something original.” One likes to 
witness such tender evidences of hero-worship. 
The small gentleman with the eyeglass is the 
most himous low comedian in the country—the 


imsil APPLE-WOMAN. 

life and soul of a company in the Strand during 
one half of the year, and the delight of the prov¬ 
inces during the other. The conversation of 
Thespians, however, is seldom very exhilarating, 
and, indeed, to the uninitiated is generally un¬ 
intelligible. 

There is another institution in Covent Garden 
worthy of a visit. Who that has read Thack¬ 
eray does not remember the Back Kitchen ? 
Hither Pendennis was wont to resort and enjoy 
social converse with the other writers on the 
Pall Mall Gazette. Here it was that dear old 
Colonel Newcome so surprised the company by 
denouncing tipsy and disreputable Captain Cos- 
tigan, and roundly abused the assembled wits 
for encouraging that Hibernian officer in singing 
his nasty songs. But the*Back Kitchen of Col¬ 
onel Newcome’s days is no more, or, at all events, 
has so sadly changed that none of its old fre¬ 
quenters would be likely to recognize it. In 
place of the rough and homely room in which one 
actually saw the chops and steaks cooked, in 
which the beer went round in dingy tankards, 
in which a chairman was installed—pompous but 
affiible—calling to the gentlemen present to give 
their ordei's in the intervals between the songs, 
there lias sprung up a spacious and beautifully 
decorated supper-room, with a multitude of fres¬ 
coes, innumerable mirrors, a whole army of act- 
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'aVK you ever seek me ELAY ’aMLET, SIE ? 


But the Back Kitchen is no 
more. It is gone as absolute]}'- 
as the Mermaid of Shakspeare's 
time, the ordinary of Congreve’s 
day, the Turk’s Head of Hr. 
Johnson’s period, and its large 
and gaudy successor has a larger 
and gaudier audience than that 
which erewhile assembled to 
hear Captain Costigan sing his 
melodies. Thus one by one in¬ 
stitutions pass away. Can’t we 
see from Hogarth’s picture that 
Tom King’s Coflee-house once 
stood near this very spot ? And 
a pretty row is taking jdace as 
we glance through the door which 
the artist has left open. Field¬ 
ing many a time has passed this 
way; and Addison, himself 
“not incapable of Bacchus,’’has 
walked this pavement, while 
Hick Steele has been hauled from 
its neighborhood by bailiffs, and 
ignominiously immured in a dun¬ 
geon. Earlier still, in “King 
Charles his time,” the gallant 
and the wit, as it was the cus¬ 
tom to call the empty-pate'd and 
aristocratic bullies of the time, 
attended ordinaries here, and 
diced, and fought the watch, and 
arranged abductions, and insult¬ 
ed inferiors, and got drunk night¬ 
ly, swearing by the king and the 
constitution, 

“ Like fine old English gentlemen, 
All of the olden time.” 

The Covent Garden Opera- 
house, with its great portico and 
imposing columTis, is full of mem- 


ive waiters, and a choir 
of well-trained boys sing¬ 
ing glees and choruses. It 
is true that the literary 
man and the artist still 
stroll in of a night to hear 
the fresh voices of the 
boys warbling, 

“Oh, who will o’er the 
downs with me ?” 

It is true that Paddy 
Green, once proprietor, 
now manager, still hovers 
about the scene with rosy 
cheek and twinkling eye. 
He still has a cheery wel¬ 
come for his guests, and 
is as full of joke and anec¬ 
dote as of yore. Stimu¬ 
lated possibly by the suc¬ 
cess of Mr. Planche’s Rec¬ 
ollections^ this most jovial 
of hosts is at present en¬ 
gaged in writing a history 
of his house, which will, 
no doubt, be supplemented 
by a chatty and interest¬ 
ing record of his memories 
of celebrated customers. 
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oriels. As we pass the main entrance the sound 
of children’s voices is borne on the air, and pro¬ 
ceeding in the direction of the noise we turn 
down a side street and arrive at the stage-door, 
round which a crowd of little boys and girls are 
pressing. Some are accompanied by their moth¬ 
ers ; most of them have come alone. Poor little 
souls! they are seeking for engagements for the 
forthcoming pantomime. Some of them are 
merry enough, but the majority are pale and 
anxious-looking. All bear more or less distinct¬ 
ly the marks of poverty. The battle of life be¬ 
gins untimely with a London child. 


As part of the current humorous history of the 
AVest we are furnished with the following from a 
late number of the St. Democrat. It shows, 
in playful terms, the gentle spirit that pervades 
the bosom cf the man of the frontier : 

“ Dov^f.r, October 3, 1872, 

“My t>t:ar Boy, — The double-barrel that you sent 
came safely to liand, and I was only shot at once while 
I was carrying it home. Bill Slivers popped at me 
from behind the fence as I was passing his house, but 
I had loaded the two-shooter as soon as I got it, and 
he didn’t jump from behind that fence but once. 

“ I am glad that one of the barrels is a rifle, as I 
needed it for long-range practice. The other I can 
fill with buck-shot, and can riddle a man nicely at close 
quarters. I mean to try both barrels on those Jetts 
when I meet them. You see, old man Jett stole a 
mule from us in the war, and when it was over pap 
laid for him and killed him. Then Nigger Tom Jett, 
as we called him—the black-faced one-^iie laid for pap 
and plugged him. Then I picked a fuss with Tom, 
and cut him into giblets, and since that time his broth¬ 
er Sam has been laying for mo. I know it is his turn, 
but I think my double-barrel will prove too much for 
him. 

“ If you want to sec fun, come down for a while and 
brill" a rifle. It don’t make any difference which side 
you belong to, and it isn’t even necessary to join the 
militia. It is easy to get up a grudge against some¬ 
body, and all you have to do is to lay for your man and 
knock him over. Behind my pig-pen is one of the 
sweetest hiding-places I know of, and it is so handy ! 
A good many people come within ran^e in the course 
of a week, and a man can pass his time right pleas¬ 
antly. 

“ I wish you would send me a catalogue of Sunday- 
school books, with the prices, if there are any in St. 
Louis. If we can get them on time, we will take a big 
lot of books. I am superintendent of the Baptist Sun¬ 
day-school now, and am running it under a full head 
of steam. Old man Byers, who was turned out, is right 
mad about it, and swears that he will chaw me up; but 
he will chaw lead if he don’t keep clear of me. 

“]\[y wife wants to know if you can’t send her a set 
of teeth without her gettiii" measured for them. Her 
$25 set was busted all to flinders by a pistol shot that 
went through her mouth ; but it didn’t hurt her tongue. 
Write soon to your friend and pard, -. 

P.S.—That sneaking, ornery cuss, Sam Jett, crept 
up last night and fired at me through the window, but 
he didn’t happen to kill any body except a nigger girl. 
I mean to go for him, though, to-day, and will be glad 
of a chance to try the double-barrel.” 


Vkrv much of the pine wood wliich gave name 
to the region so long known as the Pines of New 
Jersey lias been cut and taken away, some as 
cord-wood for fuel, and a good deal as charcoal. 
Tin’s is especially so near the shore, where it w’as 
convenient for shipping. It is on the coasts of 
the pine lands that many boarders are to be 
found in the summer, and gentlemen also are to 
be found frequenting 'these places later in the 
season for the purpose of wild-duck shooting. 
A number of years ago the minister of the then 
little Methodist church gave notice that as it 
would soon be time for the city gentry to come 
out with their families, it was necessary to hare 
the church cleaned and -whitewashed, and for 


that purpose a collection w'ould be taken up. 
The steward was directed to pass the plate, and 
the people were enjoined to give liberally. It 
w'as in the old time of the multifarious bank- 
bills and the huge copper pennies. The stew’ard 
had passed the plate, and returned with the col¬ 
lection. This the preacher counted, and found 
to be seventeen cents. After citing the stale ex¬ 
ample of Alexander the coppersmith, he said : 
“My friends, we can't clean and whitewash this 
meeting-house for seventeen cents. Brother, 
you will pass the plate round again.” It hap¬ 
pened that a New York gentleman Avas present, 
much in the character of the first swallow of 
summer, and he deposited a five-dollar bank-bill 
in the plate. When the plate was returned it 
contained, besides the bill, six more of the big 
cents. Not noticing the cents, the minister took 
up the bill, looked at the denomination, and was 
astonished; then rubbed the paper to test its 
quality, .then held it up to the light,Useeraingly 
dubious of its character. Then he spoke: 

“Brethren, we’\;e got enough this time to clean 
and whitewash the meeting-house —that is, if 
this 'ere hill is good!" 

Just imagine the felinx of that New York gen¬ 
tleman! But then it is good gospel to suffer in 
well-doing. 


The following came under the writer’s own no¬ 
tice. The subject of this anecdote has also gone 
the way of the fathers. We were going to a 
preaching which the good man was anxious to 
sustain. On the way he and the minister got 
talking on religion. Said the minister: 

“Mr. Thomas, I am afraid that very few of 
us pay sufficient attention to spiritual matters.” 

The reply, given with genuine seriousness by 
the old man, was, 

“That’s a fact, dominie; there ain’t none of 
us that attends as we’d ought to to the solar sys- 


Bishop Vail, of Kansas, tells a little tale 
that illustrates forcibly the free-and-easy way of 
life of the frontiersman, and the scant ceremony 
with which his funeral services are conducted. 
“ In one little grave-yard where I happened to 
be walking,” said the bishop, “ there were 
twenty-seven graves, and my informant, who 
discharged the office of undertaker, told me that 
the occupants of twenty-six of them were killed 
in affrays, or, as he pithily expressed it, died 
and were buried with their boots on." The 
twenty-seventh grave was that of a child. 


There are many who hold in blessed memory 
the sainted Dr. Cannon, Professor of Pastoral 
Theology and Church History in the Theologic¬ 
al Seminary of the Reformed Dutch Church. 
He was indeed a gentleman of the olden time, 
preserving even to the last the costume of a hun¬ 
dred years ago. He held the relation of a broth¬ 
er in affection to Dominie Comfort, of the Pres¬ 
byterian church of Kingston, New Jersey. On 
one occasion he heard Mr. Comfort preach, and 
at dinner remarked, 

‘‘Brother Comfort, I overheard an old lady 
saying this morning the dominie’s sermon was 
very comforting.” 

To which the said Comfort responded, 

“ Only a natural consequence, my good broth- 
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er. But, pray, who ever heard of comfort com¬ 
ing from a Cannon’s mouth ?” 

This Dominie Comfort was a great wag. He 
w’as a little, lithe old man, and we well remem¬ 
ber on one occasion when he was on the New 
Brunswick boat, then commanded by Captain 
Fisher, that a carriage backed up to the gang¬ 
plank. The door was opened, and out came, 
rather gingerly, a delicate-looking young man. 
The old dominie ran up the plank and assisted 
the passenger on board, and then, with a youth¬ 
ful air and flourish, said it always gave him 
pleasure to render any assistance to the aged and 
infirm. 

A DIFFICULTY had arisen in the Presbyterian 
church at Cranberry. The presbytery was con¬ 
vened to hear and adjust the matter. They met 
at Cranberry, and the discussion became very hot, 
so that a good deal of acerbity prevailed. We 
think it was good old Dr. Hall, of Princeton, a 
clergyman who had the happy faculty of saying 
a word in season, that rose to attempt to pour 
oil on the troubled waters. “Mr. Moderator,” 
said he, “I rise to offer a resolution, which is 
that a little sugar be put into this Cranberry 
tart.” The effect was to bring in a laugh at tlie 
right moment, and thus to check the bitterness 
that was beginning to gain ground. 


ly, “ that you poets are not always as good as 
these cherubs you praise so heartily!” 

“ Ah !” answered S-, “ I really think we 

might be, if we were physically constructed in 
the same way—all head and wings!” 


How will this suit for repartee ? 

Two gentlemen well known for quickness of 
wit, one a politician, the other a clergyman, were 
at a gentleman’s house in the country, and on 
Sunday were, of course, to go to church. The 
former said to the clergyman, “ Come, ride with 
me.” But the clerical gentleman preferred to 
walk. A shower came on just as the carriage 
overtook the clergyman, who had started first. 
The public functionary put his head out of the 
window with, 

“How blessed is he who ne’er consents 
By ill advice to walkT 

To which the minister immediately retorted, 

“Nor stands in sinners’ ways, nor sits 
Where men profanely talk.^ 


Apropos of Mr. Darwin’s theory of the sim¬ 
ian descent of man, it seems that the real origi¬ 
nator of that notion was James Burnett, who, a 
hundred years ago, as a Scottish judge, sat as 
Lord Moiiboddo. Ilis theory was the subject 
of a ballad in Blackwood^ many years ago, of 
which the following verse is a sample : 


The deference usually accorded to judicial 
dignitaries in the older sections of the country 
was not conspicuous in the early days of Nevada, 
judging from a scene that occurred in one of the 
lively little towns of that region, related to us by 
one of the pillars of the Nevada bar. On one 
occasion, court having been formally opened, 
counsel in the first case called took exception to 
the ruling of the Court on a certain point, and a 
dispute arose. 

“If the Court please, I wish to refer to this 
book a moment,” picking up a law-book. 

“No use referring to any books; I’ve decided 
the p’int,” responded the Court. 

“ But, your honor—” 

“Now"l don’t want to hear any thing fur¬ 
ther on the subject, I tell you I’ve decided the 
p’int.” 

“I tell you you are wrong,' retorted the 
counsel. 

“lam right,” reiterated the Court. 

“ I say you ain’t,” persisted the counsel. 
“Crier!” yelled the judge, “I adjourn this 
court for ten minutes.” 

And, jumping from the bench, he pitched into 
the counsel, and after a lively little fight placed 
him hors du combat, after which business ^yas 
resumed. But soon another misunderstanding 
arose. _ 

“ Crier!” said the Court,^ “we will adjourn 
this time for twenty minutes.” 

And he was about taking off his coat, when 
the counsel said, “Nevermind, judge; keep your 
seat. The p’int is yielded. My thumb’s out o 
j’int, and I’ve sprained my shoulder.” 

The Court resumed her ermine. 

“ How beautiful!” said the tallest of Amer¬ 
ican poets, regarding with delight the mosaic 
cherubs (Raphael’s) on a lady’s sleeve-buttons. 
“ How beautiful!” 

“What a pity,” replied the lady, mischievous- 


The rise of man he loved to ti-ace 
Up to the very pod, O! 

And in baboons oiir present race 
Was found by old Monhoddo. 

Their A B C he made them speak, 
And learn their qui, ouce, quod, O! 
Till Hebrew, Latin, Welsh, and Greek 
They knew as well’s Monhoddo I 


We have fresh from ali English source the 
following droll bit of doggerel, which will be ap¬ 
preciated by our 2.40 friends who admire “that 
noble an-i-mal, the boss 

Down to Yapham town end lived an oud Yorkshire 

WHioe^for dealin’s in horseflesh had never his like; 
’Twas his pride that in all the hard bargains he’d hit, 
He’d bit a vast mony, but never been bit. 


’Twas oud Tommy Towers, by that neam he wor 
known, 

He’d a carrion oud tit that was all skin and bone; 
To ha’ sold him for dogs wad hae been quite as well. 
But ’twas Tommy’s opinion he’d die o’ himser. 

Oud Abraham Muggins, a neighboring cheat, 

Thowt to diddle oud Tommy wad be a fine treat: 
He’d a horse that was worser than Tommy’s, for why. 
The neet afore that he considered to die. 


So to Tommy he goes, and the question he pops, 

“ ’Twixt thy horse and mine, prythee Tommy, what 
swaps? 

What ’ilt gie us to boot, for mine’s better horse 
still ?” , ^ 

“Nowt!’’ said Tom; “but I’ll swap even hands an 
t’ou will.” 


riiram talked a long time about summut to boot, 
’rotesting that his was the livelier brute; 

5ut Tommy left off at the place he begun. 

^t last Abram cried, “Well, then, dyune. Tommy, 


Then says Abram to Tommy, “I’s sorry for thee; 

I thowt thee hadst gettin’ mair white in thy ee. 
Good luck to the bargain, for my horse is dead. 

Says Tommy, “My lad, sae’s mine, and he’s fleayed. 

So Tom got the best of the bargain a vast, 

And came off wi’t’ Yorkshiremau’s triumph at last; 
For though ’twixt two dead horses thou’s not much 
to choose, ,., , ^ , 

I Yet Tommy's was best by t’ hide and four shoes. 
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T he tourist who has crossed the Atlantic 
from New York to Liverpool, seen per¬ 
haps a few dolphins sporting on the surface 
ot the water, watched and fed the sea-gulls 
following in the steamer’s track, and been 
perhaps so fortunate as to see an iceberg or 
experience a storm, imagines that he has 
seen the ocean. He has done nothing of the 
sort. He has seen only the least important 
and least interesting part of it. He knows 
no more of Neptune’s domain than one knows 
of Ireland who merely looks upon her bleak 


and rocky shore at Queenstown from the 
steamer as she stops in the offing to unload 
her mails. He has merely glanced, as it 
were, upon the coast of this great kingdom 
of nature. 

For the ocean has, to change the figure, a 
soul. As every man carries within himself 
an inner self, a hidden life that casual ac¬ 
quaintances know nothing of, so the ocean 
has within its bosom a life which is never 
revealed except to long acquaintance and an 
almost loving familiarity. It has a life more 
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multitudinous, quite as Tvonderful, and not 
less beautiful than that of the land. Its 
mountains rise higher than Mont Blanc. Its 
valleys and gorges are unequaled by those 
of the Lebanon, the Pyrenees, or even the 
Himalayas. It has great steppes and im¬ 
mense plains, which rival those of North 
America or Central Asia. It has vast and 
illimitable forests, which the eye of man has 
never discerned, and never shall, in their en¬ 
tirety—forests that are fuller by far of busy 
life than the most prolific of the tropics. 
“ The terrestrial forests,” says Charles Dar¬ 
win, do not contain any thing like the 
number of animals that those of the sea do.” 
The surface of the waters, which, plowed by 
storms, are such a source of dread to man, 
are the protection of these children of the 
mother ocean. At 550 fathoms there is a 
perfectly uniform temperature, the same in 
all latitudes. No cold pierces this wonder¬ 
ful coverlet, no storm ever disturbs the wa¬ 
ters beneath. Here in their hidden home, 
safe from the disturbances of this upper life, 
are myriads of creatures, living, marrying, 
dying; warring one upon the other; organiz¬ 
ing into kingdoms, republics, families; work¬ 
ing in every form of manufacture, as spin¬ 
ners, weavers, architects, builders ; endowed 
with mysterious instincts which are quite as 
wonderful in their way as our higher reason, 
and bound together by mysterious ties which 
we are equally unable to comprehend or to 
call in question. So true is it that the mys¬ 
teries of science far outweigh those of mor¬ 
als and theology. 

These inhabitants of the sea are found in 
absolutely countless numbers. No census of 
old Ocean’s population ever has been taken, 
or ever can be. They exist in all waters, 
the hot as well as the cold, the fresh as well 
as the salt. The mariner in the tropic sea is 
startled to find the ocean all about him grow¬ 
ing luminous, as though the very watcjr be¬ 
neath the hot equatorial sun had turned to 
fiame. Flashes of vermilion-colored light 
dart from the keel of his vessel as it plows 
the surface of the waters, and streams of 
light like lightning sparkle and play upon 
its waves. If, overcoming his superstitious 
fears by growing accustomed to the sight, 
he drops a bucket into the luminous sea, he 
brings up what seems less like water than 
like molten lead. It lights the forecastle 
like a torch. He plunges his hand into the 
water. It comes out covered with luminous 
particles glittering like diamonds full of 
light. How innumerable must be these al¬ 
most infinitesimal glow-worms of the sea, 
thus to convert the ocean into a sea of light! 

Sometimes these tiny creatures tint in¬ 
stead of illumining the sea. Insects whose 
diameter is less than that of a hair, 300 of 
whom placed in line would not make an inch 
in length, whiten the waters of the ocean by 
their presence, and make what the Dutch 


sailors call the Milky Sea, or Sea of Snow. 
In 1854, in the Bay of Bengal, Captain King- 
man jiassed for thirty miles through the mid¬ 
dle of a large patch of sea white with these 
creatures. Thirty miles of animalcules 300 
of whom would hardly constitute an inch! 
Seamen sometimes meet with “ red fogs,” es¬ 
pecially in the vicinity of the Cai^e de Verd 
Islands. Ehrenberg has examined this fog 
with his micro8coi)e. He finds that its tint 
is given to it by infinitesimal shells of infu¬ 
soria, brought by the winds from the coasts 
of South America. Let the reader imagine, 
if he can, how many of these shells, so small 
as to be quite invisible to the naked eye, 
there must be to produce a cloud large 
enough and dense enough to perplex the 
navigator. Now, are the plants less minute 
or less numerous? Freycinct and Turrel, 
when on board the corvette La Creole in the 
neighborhood of Tajo, in the Isle of Lucan, 
observed an extent of thirty-five square 
miles of ocean tinted a light red. This color 
proved to be due to the presence of a marine 
plant so small that in a square inch there 
were 25,000,000 individuals. As the colora¬ 
tion extended to a considerable depth, it 
would be impossible to form any adequate 
conception of their number, still less to cal¬ 
culate it- It is the presence of a similar 
natural dye which has given to the Red Sea 
its name. These minute objects, however, 
are by no means confined to the surface of 
the sea, or to tropical climates j they are 
found in all latitudes and in all waters. 
The great rivers teem with them. The 
Ganges transports in the course of one year 
a mass of invisible infusona equal in vol¬ 
ume to six or eight of the great Pyramids of 
Egypt. Water brought up from the depth 
of 21,600 feet, between the Philippine and 
the Marianne islands, was found to contain 
116 species. In the arctic regions, where the 
intense cold forbids all other animal life, the 
infusoria are still to bo found, possessing a 
hardy constitution which defies all climates. 
In the residuum of blocks of ice nearly fifty 
different species have been discovered. At 
a depth of the sea which exceeds the height 
of the loftiest mountain, Humboldt asserts 
that there are to be found an innumerable 
phalanx of animals, imperceptible to the hu¬ 
man eye. 

It is only lately that science has begun to 
investigate this before-hidden life, to draw 
the veil and admit man to the secrets of the 
ocean. In this investigation it has employ¬ 
ed three instruments. Let us stop for a mo¬ 
ment to look at the keys to Neptune’s door 
before we apply them to the lock and enter 
his palace. Of the diving-bell, not the least 
important of these keys, we shall have more 
to say toward the close of this article. The 
other two instruments of which we wish to 
speak are the aqiiarium and the microscope. 

The aquarium is not merely a pretty par- 
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lor ornament, nor a 
scientific toy. It is 
really a contrivance 
for bringing tlie hid¬ 
den life of the ocean 
before the savant 
for his investiga¬ 
tion. That of the 
parlor is of very 
simple construction. 

A flat vessel of slate 
or zinc constitutes 
the bottom. Four 
columns of metal, 
bronze or iron, hold 
foiu' sheets of glass 
in a vertical posi¬ 
tion, surmounted by 
a metal frame. To 
adjust the vegeta¬ 
tion of this little 
world to its animal 
life, so that the 
plants will exhale 
just as much oxygen 
as the fishes need for life, and will decom¬ 
pose just as much carbonic acid gas as the 
fishes exhale—this is the scientific problem 
which a perfect aquarium must solve, and 
which is by no means easy of solution. On 
these cabinet aquaria science and art have 
made, however, great improvements. In 
the Zoological Gardens at Regent’s Park, 
London, and in the Bois de Boulogne at 
Paris, aquaria arc constructed which really 
afford useful material for the instruction of 
the student of nature. The latter was in¬ 
augurated in 1861. The building,” says 
M. Moquin Taudon, is solidly constructed 
of stone, forty yards long and ten broad, 
showing a range of ten reservoirs of Angers 
slate facing the north. These reservoirs are 
nearly cubic, and have a front of strong glass, 
through which the interior can be examined. 
It is lit from above, by which a greenish, uni¬ 
formly dispersed twilight is secured, which 
is an exact imitation of the feeble light which 
illumines the submarine world. Each reser¬ 
voir contains about one hundred and sixty 
gallons of water, and in each is a rockery 
picturesquely arranged in the form of an 
amphitheatre. Upon these rocks spread and 
grow different species of aquatic plants. The 
floor is shingled with pebbles, gravel, and 
sand, which afford sufficient cover for many 
animals. Ten of these reservoirs are apx)ro- 
priated to marine animals. The quantity of 
water used is about four thousand gallons; 
it is never changed, but is continually flow¬ 
ing. This flow is secured by a somewhat 
com 2 )licated i)iece of mechanism, which also 
keej)s the water at a uniform temperature. 
By alternately retarding and accelerating 
the flow, the rise and fall of the tides are 
almost exactly imitated. 

But neither the diving-bell nor the aqua¬ 


rium would suffice to bring the world of the 
sea within the siihere of man’s knowledge, 
since its most wonderful forms of life are so 
minute as utterly to elude his vision. For 
the disclosure of its rarer secrets the world 
is indebted to the microscope. To whom it 
owes the microscope it is not easy to say. 
The honor of the Juvention is claimed by 
two citizens of Iiolland, Leuwenhoek and 
Hartzzoeker; and the dispute, which was 
exceedingly bitter while they lived, has not 
been satisfactorily settled since their death. 
This instrument gives to man a clearness 
and a minuteness of vision which are almost 
inconceivable. Two London opticians have 
succeeded in constructing lenses of 7500 di¬ 
ameters, equal to an enlargement of the sur¬ 
face 56,000,000 times. Notwithstanding this 
extraordinary result, it is said that every 
thing can be seen with great clearness. 
Such instruments are jdaced, both by their 
cost* and by the delicacy which they require 
in management, beyond the reach of any but 
the few who give their lives to the study of 
natural science. But for a few dollars com¬ 
mon microscopes may be obtained which are 
sufficient to reveal to the common student a 
world of beauty before quite unknown. A 
very little experience suffices to teach any 
man how to use them, and they afford an 
endless fund of instruction and amusement. 

The measurements of science surj)a8S even 
the capacity of the eye. There are glass 
micrometers in which each circle is di\fided 
into nearly 1500 parts or lines, of such tenui¬ 
ty that the most practiced eye can not make 
them out. This is effected by means of an 


* The binocular microscope, in which the objects are 
seen with a stereoscopic effect, costa in its simple form 
$150, gold, and admits of extra powers and apparatus. 
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instrument of extreme delicacy, which only 
works in the dead of night, when, all things 
being hushed in stillness, there is no agent to 
disturb it or impede the accuracy of its tra¬ 
cings. For this purpose the workman him¬ 
self does not enter his work-room. A mech¬ 
anism, moved by clock-work, at a suitable 
hour sets the machine in movement. The 
invisible divisions of the glass idate are 
engraved by means of an excessively fine 
diamond spark, which is found to be totally 
worn out when its work is accomplished. 
Nor does this exhaust the resources of mod¬ 
ern art. Micrometers exist in which, by 
means of spiders’ threads moved by aid of a 
simple screw, the inchds divided into nearly 
30,000 lines. Armed with these instruments, 
the scientist exx^lores the wonders of the 
deep, and studies its minute, its invisible 
life. With this triple key—the diving-bell, 
the aquarium, and the microscope—ho un¬ 
locks nature’s most secret cabinet. 

Availing ourselves of his researches, let 
• US study a little some of the curiosities of 
ocean life. 

In the richness, variety, and fruitfulness 
of its vegetation it must bo confessed that 
the sea yields the i^alm to the land. Never¬ 
theless the products of the ocean deserve 
something better of man than that name of 
obloquy which he has bestowed upon them 
—sea-weeds. These weeds, or, as we should 
rather term them, the^ flowers of the sea, 
are of every variety of lorm, size, and color. 
Some are so minute that, as we have said, 
it takes 25,000,000 to cover a square inch. 
Some are so large as to extend in length 500 
yards, greatly surj^assiug in size the greatest 
monsters of the laud. Some are stationary, 
being glued to the rock by a sticky surface ; 
others are travelers, and never tire of jour¬ 
neying to and fro upon the surface of the 
changing sea. They sometimes resemble 
wavy thongs, sometimes crumpled threads; 
some are thick and tough, others are thin 
and membranous. Some might be taken 
for little transparent balloons, some for fab¬ 
rics regularly filled, some for shreds of quiv¬ 
ering jelly, some for ribbons of yeUow horn, 
some for "belts of tanned leather, some for 
fans of green paper. Their surface is some¬ 
times glossy, polished, and even glittering, 
sometimes rough with warts or with real hair. 
One is found covered with a viscous slime, 
another with a saline dust, a third with a 
sweet efflorescence; and sometimes they are 
found with a shelly surface. Their color is 
olive, fawn, yellow, brown more or less dark, 
green more or less bright, pink more or less 
delicate, carmine more or less rich. They 
are sometimes found alone; sometimes, inter¬ 
laced, they form great banks and floating 
forests or prairies. It was such a bank of 
floating sea-weed which, not far from the 
Azores, so astonished Columbus, and was 
believed by him to mark the boundaries of 


vegetation. Unlike their brethren of the 
land, the sea-flowers have no roots, and are 
quite independent of the resources of their 
local habitation when they chance to have 
one. Their growth is wholly from the ex¬ 
terior. Their mother is the water on whose 
bosom they are borne. When they adhere 
to the shore it is not that they may find sus¬ 
tenance. They thrive alike on gi'anite, lime¬ 
stone, and the sand. 

If as flowers they scarcely equal those of 
the land, they are yet more inferior as fruit- 
bearers. And yet these Aveeds of the sea 
often furnish the peasantry a very consider¬ 
able means of support. Sometimes as many 
as 30,000 i)ersons, it is said, may be seen 
upon the coast of France gathering the sea- 
wrack. Since in this harvest the x)oor could 
but ill compete with the rich, who can em- 
l)loy both teams and laborers, the Catholic 
priests established a custom in the IVIiddlc 
Ages, which long usage has invested with 
the sacredness of laAV, that the i^oor of the 
parish alone should gather on the first day 
of the harvest. This custom is still pre¬ 
served in some sections, and the day is called 
the day of the poor.” The sea-weed, dried, 
serves for xmcking cushions and mattresses, 
or, burned, produces kelj), which in turn fim- 
nishes soda and iodine, or is used to advan¬ 
tage in the manufacture of glass, alum, and 
soap. Thus man finds value in the very 
waste of the sea, the d<5bris which finm its 
stores it casts, as it were, contemptuously 
upon the shore. 

If the vegetable life of the ocean is not 
equal to that of the land, its animal life is 
far greater, at least in extent, though not in 
variety. Nor are the evidences of infinite 
wisdom in the singular contrivances and 
Availed designs which characterize this world 
of the waters any less than those which sci¬ 
ence reveals in the ui)per air. Had the sweet 
singer of Israel any x^remonition of the reve¬ 
lations of modern science when he wrote that 
inimitable hymn of praise to the God of Na¬ 
ture, the one hundred and fourth Psalm ? 
Surely those revelations give new signifi¬ 
cance to this stanza: 

“ The earth is full of thy riches; 

So is this great and wide sea, 

Wherein are things creeping innumerable, 

Both small and great beasts.” 

Nowhere else are seen such extremes of life, 
from the small to the great beasts; nowhere 
else such multiplicity of life, creeping things 
so innumerable. 

Let us begin witb the least, the Infuwria. 

These little creatures are so minute that 
a drop of Avater may contain many millions 
of them. The diameter of the monad is but 
of an inch. They have been well 
called “ live atoms, x^oints Avhich exist.” Yet 
these infinitesimal creatures have distinct 
organs, and some of them voracious appe¬ 
tites. Ehrenberg asserts that he has seen 
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ONE OF*TUK INFUBOBIA MAGNIFIED. 


infusoria provided with 200 stomachs! We 
know not which most to wonder at, the ca¬ 
pacity of tliese “ little beasts,” or the genius 
of seience which is thus able to dissect them, 
and study their anatomy. Fortunately their 
skin is transparent. Their physiology can 
therefore be studied without the necessity 
of a post-mortem. To investigate their proc¬ 
ess of eating and digestion it is simply nec¬ 
essary, having i)ut them under the micro¬ 
scope, to place a drop of colored water on 
the glass near that which contains the sub¬ 
ject of study. With the fine point of the 
needle bring the two drops together. The 
monad approaches the colored drop to im¬ 
bibe the molecules of carmine, when the stu¬ 
dent has the gratification of tracing the food 
down his throat, and into one of his numer¬ 
ous stomachs. 

Let him beware, however, lest he see more 
than really exists. For even scientists are 
sometimes carried away into the land of 
dreams by a commendable enthusiasm. Leu- 
wenhoek discovered in the monad, stomach, 
alimentary canal, vessels, nerves, and 
muscles. Jablot saw among them 
animated bagpipes, tufted hens, and 
silver-fish. Science, however, has de¬ 
clined to accept the testimony of 
these too excited witnesses. They 
probably employed unconsciously 
their imagination in addition to 
their microscope. 

The methods which these monads 
employ in seizing their food is pe¬ 
culiar. They are armed with long 
beam-like prominences. These are 
kept continuously in a vibratory 
motion, which i)roduces currents ot 
water. These minute maelstroms 
sweep into the jaws of the least 
creatures which the microscope dis¬ 
cerns creatures still smaller, which 
serve as their food. They multiply 
with the greatest rapidity, sometimes 
by a process of division, sometimes by 
a kind of budding, like a plant, some¬ 
times by incubation. Minute as they 
are, parasites burrow in them. These 
monads have also their fleas. They 
are, to use Humboldt’s expression, 

“ dwellings and pasture grounds” for 
other animalcules still less. Death 
and resurrection seem to be in their 


little sphere common phenomena. Their te¬ 
nacity of life is astounding. Place a drop of 
water, with the animalcules in it, under the 
microscope. Now touch the point of a feath¬ 
er, wet with ammonia, to the water. The 
poor animalcule immediately begins to dis¬ 
solve. A notch appears. The animal begins 
to drop to pieces. Wait until the process 
of decomposition is nearly completed. Now 
add another drop of water. It neutralizes 
the ammonia. The decomposition is at once 
aiTested, and what remains of the animalcule 
begins again to swim about, as though noth¬ 
ing had happened to it. Fortunate creat¬ 
ure, to whom the loss of half or three-quar¬ 
ters of its body is a matter of such small 
consequence! 

Doubtless to the monad the foraminifera 
seem like huge monsters of .the sea. They 
are large enough to have shells which serve 
as homes of their own. These tiny shells, 
3,840,000 of which, it is computed, were con¬ 
tained in a single grain (troy-weight) of 
sand from the Antilles, are of every variety 
of form and structure. The little creatures 
which inhabit these shells are composed cf 
a sort of gelatinous substance, which fills 
the chamber of their house—or are we to 
consider it their outer body? They are 
armed with long hairy filaments, which are 
believed to contain something jjoisonous. 
No sooner, at all events, do they touch their 
prey—for they are carnivorous—than it loses 
all power of movement, as if stung to death, 
or possibly paralyzed by fear. These creat¬ 
ures are not always incased in a shell. The 
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Ampliilonche anormala. 


Acantlyjstaurus purpurascons. 



Dyotloaoina trigonlzon. 


radiolaria float in abundance on 
tbe surface of tbe sea under tbe 
beautiful sky of Messina. They 
are of forms as various and as 
beautiful as snow-flakes. They 
are exceedingly difficult to catch. 
If you take them up with the 
forcejis, they tear. If you lift 
them from the water with a net, 
they adliere to its meshes, and 
you mutilate in endeavoring to 
detach them. They can be pro¬ 
cured intact only by dipping 
them from the sea in a glass. 
The loss of a limb, however, is 
not a serious matter with these 
jelly-like creatures. They sup¬ 
ply it without difficulty. Du^ 
jardin observed that when a 
miliola attempted to climb up 
the sides of a vase, it could im¬ 
provise, as it were, on the in¬ 
stant, and at the expense of its 
own substance, a provisional 
foot, which stretched itself out 
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rapidly, and performed all the functions of 
a permanent member. When its task was 
accomi)lished, the foot was absorbed into the 
body. Convenient to be able thus to create 
an organ and dispense with it at will! How 
great an improvement on the processes of 
medicine and surgery practiced among men! 
And we superciliously rank this little creat¬ 
ure among the lowest of the animate crea¬ 
tion! 

It is not a long stride from the foraminif- 
era to the polyps. Indeed, the line which 
separates these little creatures of the sea is 
not very distinctly drawn; perhaps not in 
fact; certainly it is not very clearly discern¬ 
ed or traced by science. These polyps are 
verily monsters. They have been known 
to attain the gigantic size of one-third of 
an inch in length. ^‘The most prominent 
member of this group,” says M. Taudon, ‘4s 
the fresh-water polyp, or Hydra virides. It 
looks like a little straight bag, tubular, semi¬ 
transparent, greenish, open at one end, and 
fashioned like a trumpet’s mouth, having 
around the opening six, occasionally eight 
or ten, tentacles—fine, filiform, and flexible 
arms, arranged around the mouth in the form 
of a crown. Thus the bag is the body, the 
opening is the mouth, the cavity is the 
stomach, and the tentacles the arms. This, 
then, is the whole polyp.” 

It is a voracious creature, and has never 
learned the virtue of temperance. It never 
has enough. Its stomach possesses a curi¬ 
ous power of adapting itself to its food, so 
that the polyp has the pleasure of eating 
occasionally a quantity of food three or four 
times the bulk of its own body. Sometimes 
it finds that its meal is too great for its di¬ 
gestive powers. It then ejects a part that 
ft may digest the rest. St. Francis de Sales, 
pointing to the brutes, drew from them a 
moral for the benefit of man. “They are 
sober and temperate,” he exclaimed, “ and 
never eat more than their appetites de¬ 
mand.” The worthy father was evidently 
unacquainted with the habits of the polyps. 
Sometimes a worm swallowed by this mou- 


ster struggles to escape. The polyp thrusts 
his long arm into his own stomach, and holds 
the worm firmly there till he has dissolved. 
If the end of the polyp is cut off, he does 
not seem to suffer any serious inconven¬ 
ience. He eats on as before, though, now 
that the bottom of his stomach is gone, all 
his prey simply passes out at the other end 
of the tube. Indeed, the glutton may count 
himself fortunate, since he can eat as much 
as he pleases without any danger of being 
gorged. Whether the stomach is in time 
supplied again by growth wo are not told. 
This is by no means impossible, however. 
For generally amj)utation only adds a new 
polyp to the world. In his arithmetic divis¬ 
ion and multiplication are identical. Cut 
off his arm, not only does another grow at 
once to take its place, but the amputated 
limb becomes itself a new poljq>. Cut him 
mto pieces, we only make of the individual 
a community. He even turns himself inside 
out like the fabled gymnast; it is of no con¬ 
sequence. His skin makes a very good stbm- 
ach, and the stomach a very good skin. The 
polyps naturally prefer to live in the other 
way; naturalists have, however, succeeded 
in trausfixiug them with a fine needle, thus 
compelling them to remain in their new con¬ 
dition. Their functions go on as before. 
Without apparent organs of sense, without 
heart, lungs, intestines, or brains, they per¬ 
form with seeming success all the functions 
of higher animals—fight, flee from danger, 
capture their prey, bring up their children, 
and, in short, fulfill all the duties wliich God 
has devolved upon them. Nor do they seem 
to lack intelligence, though the organs of 
intelligence are wholly wanting. lu what 
the marvelous instincts of these brainless, 
nerveless creatures reside is a question 
which wo commend to the consideration of 
the phrenologist. 

From the polyps we pass very naturally 
to a study of their habitations. 

Foy a long time it was supposed that coral 
was a submarine plant. Nor did science ad- ^ 
mit its blunder without repeated investiga¬ 
tions, and a discussion which was protracted 
for many years. In fact, there is perhaps 
nothing more difficult than to draw an accu¬ 
rate line of demarkation between the vegeta¬ 
ble and the animal kingdom. They melt into 
one another as night into day. We are now 
about entering upon the twilight, so to speak, 
a realm wherein, as it has been well said, 
“animals flower, and vegetables bear no 
flowers.” 

If one looks at a specimen of a polypidom 
—that is, as we shall presently explain, the 
home of the poljq)—he will no longer won¬ 
der that this structure w^as for a long time 
assumed to be a vegetable substance. It 
possesses, as the reader will observe, a trunk, 
branches, twigs, seeming leaves, and buds. 
Nay, it seems to possess flowers. For the 
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birth of the polyp so greatly resembles the 
opening of a bud that the one was for a long 
time mistaken for the other. Tonrnefort 
ranked coral with “ the marine or fluviatile 
plants, the flowers and fruits of which are 
generally unknown.” Marsigli discovered, 
as he supposed, the flower. For, watching 
the growth, or manufacture—^it is difficult 
to say which we should call it—of the 
coral beneath the sea, he saw its buds open 
into eight-petaled flowers, formed of ele¬ 
gant white and stained corallse, outlined 
upon the reddish bark of the stems. He 
sent the coral to the Academy of Sciences, 
and with it this announcement of his dis¬ 
covery : “ I send you some branches of coral 
covered with white flowers. This discovery 
made me pass for almost a sorcerer in the 
country, no person, not even the fishermen, 
having seen any thing similar.” 

There was, however, one fact which se¬ 
riously perplexed the savants, and might 
perhaps have set them upon the right track, 
were it not for a very satisfactory but pure¬ 
ly hypothetical exx)lanatiou. The coral was 


rocky, quite unlike any vegetable substance 
known. Pliny suggested, however—for the 
character of the coral seems to have been a 
very puzzling subject to the ancients—that 
this coral was of such a nature that, though 
vegetable in character, it hardened the mo¬ 
ment it was taken out of the water. This 
view was generally accepted by the fisher¬ 
men. They reported that the coral was soft 
beneath the wave, and this tradition of the 
fishermen was accepted by science without 
cross-examination. Indeed, to conduct the 
cross-examination was a matter of no slight 
difficulty. For the coral fishers are a poor, 
ignorant, and superstitious set of people; 
they cherish the secrets of their craft with 
as much care as though their livelihood de¬ 
pended on preserving them, and it is rarely 
the case that any inducement suffices to per¬ 
suade them to give to the student a piece of 
living coral. If, overcoming every obstacle, 
he gets it, it requires no little patience to 
study its real character and, so to speak, its 
habits. For the little creatures who at once 
produce and inhabit the coral—which is a 
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gigantic sea-shell, not of an individual, hut 
of a whole community—are exceedingly sen¬ 
sitive. Drawn up fi’om their home in the 
bottom of the sea, they lie dormant for 
hours, and it is rarely by the most patient 
waiting that you are able to obtain the op¬ 
portunity of watching the architectural op¬ 
erations of these little toilers of the sea.” 
M. Nicolai was the first to call in question 
the universally accepted statement that the 
coral, which appeared like stone in the air, 
appeared like wood at the bottom of the sea. 
He appears not to have doubted the state¬ 
ment, hut to have wished to verify it. For 
this purpose he. sent down a diver. The 
man returned with the statement that the 
coral was as hard beneath the wave as above 
it. M. Nicolai was not convinced. It was 
not till he dived himself that he became 
satisfied that the theory of Pliny and the 


traditions of the sailors had nothing to sus¬ 
tain them. 

The discovery of the true nature of coral 
is, however, due to M. Peysonnel. This man, 
a young physician of France, was sent out 
by the French Academy to the coasts of Bar¬ 
bary for the purpose of studying certain salt¬ 
water plants. He reported in 1725 that “ the 
pretended flowers of the coral were only so 
many little animals, or polyps, analogous to 
the madrepores, and which, like them, were 
really the builders of the false stony shrub.” 
This report, however, received very little at¬ 
tention, and no credence. R(5aumur, to whom 
the report was refeiTed by the Academy, dis¬ 
missed it almost contemptuously. The name 
of the author ought, he said, out of compas¬ 
sion, to bo concealed. De Jussieu would not 
even take the trouble to examine the coral 
sent to him. Had he done so, he could not 
have failed to discover that it was not a 
vegetable substance. In a word, this notion 
that great forests of the most brilliant and 
curiously formed trees and flowers were, or 
could be, the production of jioor, helpless, 
jelly-like animals, was thought too absurd 
to deserve serious consideration. It was 
not till twenty years after, not till Peyson¬ 
nel, disgusted with the supercilious treat¬ 
ment awarded to his discovery by the Acad¬ 
emy, had exiled himself from his native land, 
and actually disappeared fi*om the sight of 
men, that the truth was finally and fully 
recognized, and a tardy justice rendered to 
his name. 

It is now, however, well settled that coral 
is the shell or the skeleton, the home or the 
bony frame—for we hardly know which to 
considei’ it—of these infinitesimal little pol¬ 
yps. They are found living in genuine so- 
I cialistic communities. Their motto is E 
PJurihus TJimm. Whether they are one or 
many, it is impossible to say. Linnaeus en¬ 
deavored to solve the problem by calling 
them a compound animal.” The coral is, 
then, the home of these monks of the ocean. 
Each has his own cell. They are bound to¬ 
gether, however, by ties more rigorous than 
any that ever united the members of the 
most ascetic religious order. The imprison¬ 
ed polyp never leaves his ocean home. Day 
and night he is at work, diiuking in the sea¬ 
water, extracting its calcareous substance, 
and fashioning it, no man knows how, into 
new cells, for new poljqis. The community 
and the house grow thus together. Wheth¬ 
er these infant polyps bo buds or eggs, or 
little living, sentient creatures, not even the 
microscope can fully tell us. They seem to 
occupy a shadowy border land between the 
animal and the vegetable world. 

The perplexity of science is indicated even 
by the learned names which it gives to this 
family of sea “ architects” to which the coral- 
builders belong. According to their charac¬ 
ter and their place in the scale of being, they 
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are resi)ectively j 
kiioTvn as hryozoa 
(moss auimals), 
antliozoa (liower 
animals), and zo- 
ox^liytcs (animal 
plants). They 
construct their 
submarine bouses 
in all sorts of 
fantastic shapes, 
from the most 
delicate flower¬ 
like growths, Avhich seem to propagate by 
buds exactly like the flower, to mere aggre¬ 
gations of polyps grouped about a common 
centre like a swarm of bees. Of these curi¬ 
ous forms one of the most singular, and at 
the same time most beautiful, is that which, 
from its resemblauce to the pipes of an or¬ 
gan, has given to it the poetical name of the 
musical coral. 

Nothing is safe from the rapacity of man; 
these little creatures in vain hide their 
houses beneath the waters of the sea. The 
belles among the human kind demand these 
beauties of the ocean as decorations, and 
commerce makes haste to supply the de¬ 
mand. The coral fishers, who carry on their 
trade most successfully and on the largest 
scale at the entrance of the Adriatic Gulf, 
man a small boat, which, from the uses to 
which it is put, goes by the name of a coral¬ 
line. Six or eight are sufficient for a crew. 
They are always excellent divers, amphibi¬ 
ous creatures, half man, half fish. They take 
with them a large wooden cross, whose arms 
are of equal length and very strong. To 
each arm a strong net is attached. A heavy 
stone fastened to the centre of the cross 
serves as a weight, and sinks the simple ap¬ 
paratus to the bottom of the sea. The diver 
next descends, and by moving the branches 
of the cross rapidly round among the coral 
rocks, entangles them in the nets. After 
about thirty seconds of this work the men 
on board the felucca haul at the rope, and 
pull up cross, coral, diver, and all. 

But it is not only coral which is brought 
thus to the surface. ‘‘With it,” says M. 
Scheie do Vere, “a thousand odd and out¬ 
landish citizens of the deep are curiously 
iutermingled. Here hang worthless horn 
corals, and among them the Black Hand of 
the sailors, which they love dearly in spite 
of its uselessness, because it is an unfailing 
sign of the presence of genuine coral. There 
come up sepia fishes, with staring eyes, long 
waving arms, deformed bodies, biting beaks, 
and mighty suckers, abounding in weird and 
ghost-like shapes. Between these frightful 
forms wave sea-weeds with broad green and 
purple fronds, while little tufted bunches of 
red and white and violet and yellow lie mar¬ 
velously close to feathers crusted all over 
by the salt sea-wave. Elfish faces, with 


huge staring eyes, peep at you from every 
side, and seem to threaten you with wild, 
unearthly hoiTors if you dare touch them. 
A fullness of strange things, unseen and un¬ 
suspected by dwellers on firm land, comes 
thus forth from the hand of Nature, in her 
great workshop of the unfathomable, fertile 
sea. But they are all pitched overboard; 
only the men are sure first to open the shell¬ 
fish, and to swallow the contents with truly 
marvelous dexterity, before the shells are 
allowed to return to their dark homes below. 
The branches of coral are carefully picked 
out down to the smallest fragment, and great 
is the joy of the lucky finder if he discover 
a piece naturally bent in the shape of a little 
horn, for it is an amulet, a sure protection 
against the dire effects of the evil-eye.” The 
result of the day’s fishing is can-ied finally 
ashore, where all the i)roduce of the sea is 
carefully assorted, whence it is sent to Na¬ 
ples, Leghorn, or Geno«a, to be worked up 
into eveiy kind of fanciful ornament for the 
jewelers and their customers. 

If science has been a long while in deter¬ 
mining the nature of coral, it has been even 
more perplexed by the sponge. Whether this 
is really an animal or a plant is still an un¬ 
settled question. As late as 1848 Agassiz 
classed it with vegetables. Linnaeus, in 
the earlier editions of his Systema Natures, 
avowed the same opinion. More recently, 
however, the learned have returned to the 
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1 . Caryophyllia amithii.—2. Sapartia coccinea.—3. Phyllangia americana. 

—7. Sagartia roaoea.—8, 9. Sagartia aphyrodeta.—10. Sagartia roaoea, 
cbryBoaplenium.—14. Balanophyllia regia. 

SEA-AT4EMONE8. 


4. Edwaraia callim.—5. Edwarsia carnea.—6. Sagartia vidnata. 
11. Ceriantua lloydli.—12. Actinoloba dlanthua.—13. Sagartia 


views of the ancients, who classed the sponges 
among animals, and even attributed sex to 
them. It is believed that, like the coral, they 
are the home or skeleton of a great number 
of infinitesimal little creatures, who not only 
live in perfect harmony, but work, though 
without law or leader, in perfect unison in 
producing one common fabric. If their 
structure is less beautiful than the coral, it 
is more extraordinary. That animals un¬ 
endowed with reason, unable to move from 
. their place, unable apparently to communi¬ 
cate with each other, working in seeming 
solitude, and at distances which, measured 
by their scale of being, are almost infinite, 
should yet produce figures so curiously per¬ 
fect‘and symmetrical as that to which the 
sailors have given the name of Neptune’s 
Glove,” is one of the greatest among all the 
marvels of this wonderful world of ours. 

If the polyps make flowers, we may almost 


say that the sea-anemones are flowers. The 
base of the sea-anemone, or acfiaia, is a plain 
surface, which acts as a sucker, and by which 
it clings to the rock. Its mouth is a disk, 
surrounded by long feelers, or tentacles, 
which it moves in every direction, and by 
which it seizes its prey, or creates in the 
water currents and streams which sweep 
within their vortex and into its voracious 
stomach whatever creature is so unfortu¬ 
nate as to come within its reach. They are 
found of every tint—white, gray, red, pink, 
purple, fawn, yellow, orange, lilac, azure, 
green. There is one beautiful species with 
violet tentacles pointed with white; another 
with red tentacles speckled with gray; a 
third spreads out green arms edged with a 
circle of dead white. 

The anemone, unlike the polyp of the 
coral, has power of locomotion, though its 
jirogress is very slow. When it wishes to 
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change its place, by an imperceptible action 
it stretches forward one side of its base, 
gradually drawing in the opposite. Some¬ 
times it draws itself along by means of its 
tentacles, thus in this instance making them 
serve as feet. Professor Forbes had an anem¬ 
one which walked upon the sides of a bot¬ 
tle, sticking alternately by its base and by 
its disk. So in the kingdom of nature there 
are flowers that even walk! 

These tentacles are not, however, merely 
arms. They are also fangs. Touch them, a 
sharp stinging sensation is felt, which pro¬ 
duces in the experimenter only a temportiry 
inconvenience, but death in the creatures 
which serve as their prey. Mr. Gosse tore 
oft’ one of these filaments just as it had seized 
a little fish, but the captive only struggled 
feebly, and soon relaxed all effort. Mr. Hol¬ 
land has seen a young mackerel roll over 
upon its side and die from merely having 
touched one of these beautiful but danger¬ 
ous flowers of the sea. 

The anemone has an insatiable appetite. 
Unfortunate glutton! It is often unable to 
retain what it has eaten. Sometimes the 
prey, after it has been swallowed, escapes 
from the stomach. Sometimes it is seized 
and carried off by a stronger arm. A shrimp 
which has seen the prey devoured from a 
distance will throw itself upon the anemone, 
and audaciously wrest his booty from him, 
and, to his great chagrin, devour it before his 
eyes. Even when the savory morsel has been 
swallowed, the shrimp, by a great effort, 
succeeds in drawing it back again from the 
stomach. Seating itself upon the extended 
disk of the anemone, with its small feet it 
prevents the approach of the tentacles, and, 
at the same time, inserts its claws into the 
digestive cavity and seizes the food. In vain 
does the pilfered anemone endeavor to con¬ 
tract and close its mouth—it is useless. The 
vagabond crustacean generally comes off vic¬ 
torious ; but sometimes the conflict becomes 
serious when the anemone is strong and ro¬ 
bust, the aggressor is repelled, and the shrimp 
runs the risk of supplementing the repast of 
his victim. 

Like the polyps, which we have already 
described, the anemone has a wonderful 
l)ower of replacing any missing member, or 
remedying any xDhysical misfortune, however 
serious it may at first appear to be. Dr. 
Johnson tells us that an Anemone crassicornw, 
from having swallowed a shell which sep¬ 
arated it into two halves, was well-nigh per¬ 
ishing from hunger, when— miraUle dicta !— 
it oiDened at its other extremity a new mouth, 
provided with its proi)er row of tentacles. 
So the creature ate at both ends! An acci¬ 
dent which to other animals would have in¬ 
sured death became in this sea-anemone the 
source of redoul?led enjoyment. If, howev¬ 
er, they eat insatiably at times, they also 
compensate for their rapacity by long en- 1 



TUE EEAUTlFtTL IIAIEET) MEDUSA (CYANCEA 
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forced fasts. Unable to pursue their prey, 
they wait with the exemx)lary patience of 
practiced fishermen for their food. They 
sometimes go without a meal for two or 
three years. Let us not condemn them se¬ 
verely if, when they get the opxiortunity, 
they make up by their voracity for lost time. 

The fangs of the anemone are harmless 
compared with those of the medusa). The 
Gorgon-like hairs of these curious creatures, 
which have given to them th^ name of me- 
dus®, are armed with an acrid and sometimes 
dangerous venom, which has caused them 
to bo christened sea-nettles. Their curious 
vegetable - like appearance has conferred 
ux)on them the title of living sea-weeds. 
And finally, a peculiar palpitating motion, 
by means of which they swim, together with 
their unique structure, has gained for them 
the name of sea-lungs. 

The sea-nettle, by which name, to avoid 
confusion, we will call this singular creature 
of the sea, resembles an umbrella, or a bell, 
or an elegant floating mushroom, the support 
of which has been separated into lobes more 
or less divergent, sinuous, twisted, shriveled, 
or fringed. The edges of the umbrella-like 
top are sometimes plain, sometimes delicate¬ 
ly cutj sometimes ciliated, often provided 
with long thread-like appendages which de¬ 
scend vertically into the water. Sometimes 
these filaments are very numerous, as in the 
Physophora, and give the creature the as¬ 
pect of a living net. Occasionally the sea- 
nettle is colorless, and as transparent as crys¬ 
tal. Generally, however, it is slightly opal¬ 
ine, with a delicate blue or pink tint; and in 
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certain species the 
shades are bright, and 
the reflections irides¬ 
cent. Ill some speci¬ 
mens tlie central parts 
only are colored—red, 
yellow, blue, or violet 
—the remainder of its 
body being semi-trans¬ 
parent. The central 
mass appears covered 
with a thin veil, a 
beautiful film, show¬ 
ing all the colors of 
the rainbow, which is 
like a glass shade cov¬ 
ering a bouquet of 
flowers. 

These sea - nettles 
vary in size from about 
two-thirds of an inch 
to twelve inches. We 
speak of the ordinary 
medusae of our North¬ 
ern seas. Larger ones 
are sometimes found 
in the tropics, as we 
shall in a moment 
note. Their bodies are 
composed almost whol¬ 
ly of a semi-transpar¬ 
ent gelatinous sub¬ 
stance, without con¬ 
sistence, and absolute¬ 
ly without any bony 
structure. It would 
seem as though it were 
impossible that they 
could resist the action 
of the wave^. Their 
structure is, however, 
their protection. They 
conquer the wave by 
yielding to it. The sea 
bears them tenderly on 
its bosom. It is the land only which they 
have to fear. Cast upon the shore, they melt 
like ice, and utterly disappear, sometimes in 
a few hours. In 1819 Mr. Telfair saw an 
enormous sea-nettle cast upon the shore 
near Bombay. It weighed several tons. 
The fishermen of the neighborhood were 
employed to watch its decomposition, and 
to collect the bones or cartilages of the 
monster, if there were any. None, however, 
were found. It entirely disappeared, like 
an iceberg under the summer sun. The Liz- 
zia of Kolliker, on the other hand, found 
often on the coasts of Greenland, is so small 
that it can hardly be recognized by the na¬ 
ked eye in transparent water. A wine-glass 
suffices to contain 3000 of them. 

Of an analogous structure, though of a dif¬ 
ferent form from the ordinary medusa, is the 
Girdle of Venus, so called from its resem¬ 
blance to a broad long ribbon. It is six 


feet long and two inches broad, beautifully 
fringed at the edges. It is even of a softer 
and more fluid consistency than the medusa. 

These seemingly helpless animal jellies are 
by no means contemptible foes. They are vo¬ 
racious devourers. They prey upon fish and 
other creatures of the sea of a considerably 
higher order of structure and apparent intel¬ 
ligence. They seize their prey, hold it fast 
till by its struggles it has exhausted its 
strength, then devour it. They are formi¬ 
dable even to man. Their fine, thread-like 
hairs, which impart to them their peculiar 
beauty, constitute a most dangerous weapon. 
The hairy medusa is a terror to bathers. Any¬ 
one who ventures to come in contact Avith its 
delicate and almost trausx)arent hairs soon 
feels the most insupportable agony. Though 
detached from their owner, these little fila¬ 
ments still caiTy their sting with them. The 
physalia, or “Portuguese man-of-war,” as the 
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sailors call it, is a still 
more daugerous creat¬ 
ure. Its color is purple, 
sliadiug off into blue. 

The peudeut threads are 
of the richest hues. By 
inflating the upper por¬ 
tion of the body with 
air the little creature 
forms a sail, by which 
it is blown over the 
waters. Its beauty is 
deceptive. Be careful 
how you venture to 
touch it; its venom 
sometimes j)roduces con¬ 
vulsions. Father Du- 
terte, when he was in 
the Antilles, was one 
day sailing in a small 
boat, when he saw one 
of these curious little 
vessels. Desirous to 
study its form, he un¬ 
dertook to take it up 
in his hand. ^‘But I 
had scarcely seized it,” 
he writes, ‘‘ when all its 
fibres seemed to clasp 
my hand,, covering it as 
with bird-lime; and I 
had hardly felt it in all its freshness—for it 
is very cold to the touch—when it seemed 
as though I had plunged my arm up to the 
shoulder in boiling oil, and this was accom¬ 
panied with pains so strange that I could 
scarcely inevent myself from shrieking.” 
Meyer gives a similar account of the venom¬ 
ous powers of the sea-nettle. A magnificent 
pliysalia was seen on one occasion very near 
his ship. A young sailor leaped into the sea, 
naked, to secure the animal. Swimming to¬ 
ward it, he seized it; the creature wrapped 
its assailant with its thread-like filaments, 
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which were nearly a yard in length. The 
young fellow, overwhelmed by a feeling of 
burning pain, cried out for help. He had 
scarcely strength to reach the ship and climb 
on board again. The inflammation and i)ain 
were so great that brain-fever set in, and 
great fears were entertained of his safety. 

In marked contrast to the medusae are the 
star-fish. The one are formed in graceful 
curves, the other upon almost strictly geo¬ 
metrical principles. They are without ver¬ 
tebrae, are generally flattened and pentago¬ 
nal, and invariably possess five symmetrical 
rays. They dwell at 
great depths, having 
been drawn up from 
2C0 flithoms of water. 
In great quantities 
vthey strew the ocean 
forests. Thus the sea, 
which produces liv¬ 
ing trees and living 
flowers, produces also 
living stars. They are 
of various colors. A 
mouth at the centre 
of their lower surface 
affords them the means 
of supplying a vigor¬ 
ous aiipetite. This 
mouth opens immedi¬ 
ately into the stom¬ 
ach. When it proves 
too small for the prey 
which the star-fish has 
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ri’PEU AND UNDER BURFAOE OF A STAR-FIBU. 


seized, the animal has a cnrions power of 
inverting its stomach, and so taking the food 
directly into it. It is thus they succeed in 
devouring even oysters. They seize the un¬ 
happy mollnsk hy their rays; they then in¬ 
vert their stomach, which infolds the unfor¬ 
tunate victim; from the pores of the stomach 
there appears to exude a poisonous liquid; 
the oyster is forced to open its shell, and 
thus the capture and the meal are simulta¬ 
neously completed. 

We believe the star-fish is the only creat¬ 
ure which is ever known to commit suicide. 
Edward Forbes is responsible for the state¬ 
ment that a star-fish found in the Mediterra¬ 
nean, when attacked, if miable to defend it¬ 
self, escapes by dropping to pieces. First 
the arms break off one after the other, then 
the disk breaks itself into fragments. Not 
being able to defend itself as a whole, it kills 
itself in detail. One which had thus escaped 
liiiii by sacrificing its arms, he reports to have 
opened and shut its spinous eyelids with 
something very like a wink! We have al¬ 
ready said that scientists are not without 
imagination. We are inclined to attribute 
the wunk, not to say the suicide, to the im¬ 


agination of the observer. It is but just to 
say that events yet more wonderful are re¬ 
ported. An old fisherman pointed out to us 
not long since on the rocks near the Hudson 
River a dead lizard. He showed us a very 
distinct circle round the upper part of the 
tail. If you frighten this lizard,” said he, 
he will droj) his tail and run. If you will 
only wait long enough, he will return cau¬ 
tiously, pick up his tail again, and put it on.” 
He told us this legend with an air of the ut¬ 
most sincerity. We are inclined to class the 
star-fish’s wink with the fisherman’s story of 
the Hudson River lizard. In truth, however, 
neither of these stories is more extraordina¬ 
ry than one recounted by Dr. Johnson, and 
apparently authentic. He possessed, it ap¬ 
pears, a sea-cucumber—a creature some¬ 
what analogous to the sea-urchin, of which 
we shall si)eak in a moment. He forgot to 
furnish it with fresh water. The creature 
became sick and dejected. Under this neg¬ 
lect it wasted away in a most extraordi¬ 
nary manner. One by one it ejected its ten¬ 
tacles, its teeth, its digestive tubes. These 
fragments lay here and there, scattered at 
the bottom of he aquarium. Still what 
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A Poulp. A Culuiar. 

OUTTLE-FI8U MAKING A OLOUD. 


was left of the creature was not dead. Its 
empty sack contracted at the least touch. 
But what is more extraordinary, so soon as 
fresh water was provided the creature began 
to revive again. It rejirodnced one after an¬ 
other its lost organs, and at the end of two 
or three months apiDeared to he as well and 
as happy as before. 

The disappearance of the sea-star in small 
l)ieces is somewhat mythic, hut it is scarcely 
more cnrions than the resource with which 
the cuttle-fish is supplied, and by means of 
which it is enabled to retreat from its foes 
and quite disappear from their vision. This 
curious creature is x)rovided with a kind of 
deep pocket within the abdomen, containing 
a black inky fluid. It is said that this fluid 
is used by the Chinese in the manufacture 
of their ink, though this statement is contra¬ 
dicted, and lacks verification. At all events, 
it is not to ho siq^posed that the cuttle-fish 
has any literary propensities because he car¬ 
ries an inkstand in his pocket. It is his 
means of defense. When attacked he ejects 
this black fluid forcibly from his pouch, and 
in the cloud which ensues usually succeeds 
in escai)iug from his assailant. 

Somewhat analogous in their structure to 
the* sea-stars are the sea-urchins. They live 
alone, sedentary lives, hidden in the sand, or 
even in the rock. Their shells are composed 
of many thousand pieces—in the edible sea- 
urchins there are 10,000—so admirably and 
finely united as to appear hut one piece. 
They are protected by prickly spines, which 
give to the creature both the appearance and 
the name of sea-liedgehog. In one species 
VoL. XLVI.—No. 276.-52 


as many as 2000 spines have been counted. 
In the edible sea-urchins there can not bo 
less than 3000. In addition to these spines 
they are provided with tentacles, terminated 
by a sucker. These tentacles serve as feet. 
Professor Forbes once saw one of these jirick- 
ly creatures crawl uj) the sides of an aqjaa- 
rium. For this puri)ose it pushed out certain 
of its tentacles, fastened them by means of 
the sucker to the glass, drew itself up a little 
way, and then fastening its tentacles fur¬ 
ther up, withdrew the former. How sharp 
are the spines of the sea-urchins is indica¬ 
ted by the story, apparently well authentica¬ 
ted, though M. Mangin calls it in question, 
that they hollow out holes for their homes 
in the hardest granite, and thus add to the 
protection which nature has aftbrded them 
that of an impenetrable fortress produced by 
art. For this purpose they fix themselves 
upon the surface of the stone by means of 
their tentacles, and by the aid of their sjunes 
excavate their asylum. Even the infant ur¬ 
chins begin this work of submarine quarry¬ 
ing as soon as they have cut, so to si)eak, 
their eye-teeth. 

The razor-shell, a mollusk, possesses a 
similar i)ower. These creatures arc found 
buried in the sand, the wood, the rock. Va¬ 
rious explanations have been proposed of 
the phenomenon. It was De Blainville who 
first suggested the theory, which seems most 
probable, that by a simple movement of its 
shell, constantly repeated,,it bores its way 
into the stone. If this theory be correct, 
the fact is one which can not but excite our 
wonder and admiration—a little animal, 
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AN EOIIINUB, OB SEA-UBOIUN, OLLMBINQ UP THE BIDE OF AN AQUAKIU-M. 


without the slight¬ 
est consistency, bor¬ 
ing out for itself a 
house in th^^liardest 
rock. A somewhat 
similar animal is the 
teredo. These van¬ 
dals attack every 
piece of wood within 
their reach, just as 
it is the propensity 
of certain insects to 
cover all the wood 
they are able to 
with their larvae. 

In months, or even 
weeks, they perfo¬ 
rate a plank in every 
direction, the little 
miners having the 
singular instinct nev¬ 
er to cut into each 
other’s channel. The 
wood externally does 
not appear injured, 
but crumbles at a 
touch. Silently, uu- 
wearyingly, the tere¬ 
do bores, until the 
pier suddenly sinks, 
or the planks of the 
doomed ship crumble beneath the feet of 
the sailors. 

In the beginning of this century half the 
coast of Holland was threatened with the 
invasion of the sea, because the piles which 
uplield the dikes were attacked by the tere¬ 


DAOXYLOID 


do; and it required an outlay of a large sum 
of money to seciu’o the country jfrom the dis¬ 
aster of an inundation, caused by a con¬ 
temptible moUusk. A closer study of the 
habits of this animal has shown that it pos¬ 
sesses an insurmountable antipathy to iron- 
rust ; hence all wood 
which is to bo ex¬ 
posed to sea-water 
is first soaked in a 
solution containing 
iron. The covering 
of coi)per with 
which shii;)s are arm¬ 
ed renders the ap¬ 
pellation Linnfeus 
gave to the teredo 
— Calamitus navium 
—no longer true. 

The mollusks, cer¬ 
tain species of which 
may thus be called 
stone-masons, if not 
carpenters, are also 
weavers. Certain 
of the bivalves an¬ 
chor themselves* to 
the rock by a gold¬ 
en-colored silk. In 
the mytilus this 
silk is short and 
coarse; in the pinna 
it is long and silky. 
Attemx^ts have been 
made to utilize this 
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TEREDO, AND III8 PATHWAY IN THE WOOD. 


filament; indeed, tlie inhabitants 
of Taranto make gloves and stock¬ 
ings of it. Cloths of a rich brown 
have also been fabricated, which 
are of an admirable texture. Some 
beautiful specimens of this fabric 
were exhibited at the French Ex¬ 
hibition of 1855; and in that year 
M. J. Cloquet presented the Accli- 
luatization Society with a pair of 
fine mittens made of the byssus of 
the pinna. Not only does the bys¬ 
sus serve to fix the mollusks to the 
rock, but some of them attach by 
its means stones, pieces of coral, 
and other solid matters to them¬ 
selves, thus surrounding their shells 
with a very invulnerable coat, in 
which they lie in ambush, waiting 
for their prey. In constructing this 
envelope, which is not' unlike a 
miniature rockery, the mollusk, by 
a singular artifice, spins and 
weaves the material of its byssus. 

It then lines its interior with a species of 
tapestry, thrusts this outside, and mats to¬ 
gether by its means the solid bodies within 
its reach. Thus it in turn plays the part 
of spinner, weaver, and mason. Clothed in 
a calcareous covering or a stony mantle, 
buried in a rock or anchored by a cable, 
the bivalve—the softest and the most del¬ 
icate of creatures—can exist in a terrible 
and ever-turbulent element without injury 
and without inconvenience. 

We may, i)erhaps, pass by the oyster in 
silence—^not because he is an unimportant 
member of the submarine kingdom, but be¬ 
cause it is safe to assume that our readers 
are somewhat familiar with his character 
and habits. But we can not pass by the 
mollusks as a family altogether without re¬ 


ferring to the salpas. Solitary as an oyster 
has passed into a proverb. Nearly all mol¬ 
lusks are solitary. The salpas, on tho con¬ 
trary, though they belong to the same gen¬ 
eral class, almost invariably travel in com¬ 
pany. Attached to each other, foimed into 
a long chain, sometimes forty miles in 
length, and possessing phosphorescent qual¬ 
ities, they glide over the surface of tho sea 
in undulating cui’ves, manoeuvring in con¬ 
cert like a company of admirably drilled sol¬ 
diers, and looking like a luminous sea-ser¬ 
pent in the darkness of the night. Their 
mode of locomotion is peculiar. They arc 
propellers. They always swim upon their 
backs, and drinking in a quantity of wa¬ 
ter, squirt it out from behind—a method 
of locomotion to which they possess a 
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sort of natural and indefeasible imtent- 
right. 

We have purposely, in this sketch of some 
of the phases of life under the ocean wave, 
passed by the more common phases of that 
life, or, rather, those that are more common¬ 
ly known and understood. We can not l^ave 
our theme, however, which is far from ^iug 
exhausted, without speaking briefly of man 
considered as a submarine animal. 

We have already spoken of the coral fish¬ 
ery. At once more difficult, more dangerous, 
and more productive are the pearl fisheries, 
carried on on the largest scale both in the 
Old World and the New. A brief glance at 
an East Indian fishery will suffice to afford 
us an illustration of the 
method pursued, which is 
substantially the same in 
all waters. In February 
or March a fleet of 250 
boats appears on the 
northeast coast of Ceylon. 

Each boat is manned by 
ten rowers, and carries 
ton divers. To prevent 
the exhaustion of the 
oyster bank, the fishing 
is conducted under gov¬ 
ernment inspection. The 
bank is divided into seven 
allotments, one of which 
is thrown ox)en to the 
fishers in succession every 
year, so that by the time 
the seventh is wrought 
the shell-fish of the first 
have had time to repro¬ 
duce and to develop them¬ 
selves. At the sound of a 
signal-gun the fleet starts 
for the bank. The land- 


breeze wafts' it thither. Tho 
hour of starting is ten at night. 
Diving begins at dawn. Diving 
we call it, yet the word mis¬ 
leads. The x)earl-diver drox)s 
into the sea feet foremost. To 
one foot is attached a stone, 
which accelerates his descent. 
To the other is attached a net, 
in which his booty is to bo 
Xflaced. Then seizing in his 
right hand the cord on which 
he descends, and with the left 
holding tightly his nostrils, he 
commences his perilous voyage. 
Perilous because the deex) 
abounds with creatures that 
resent this invasion of their 
domain. If the diver is so for¬ 
tunate as to escape these creat¬ 
ures, he rarely is able to coun¬ 
teract the influence upon tho 
constitution of this submarine 
life. Often water colored with 
blood oozes from his eyes and mouth and 
nose when he ascends. Sometimes he dies 
of apoplexy on emerging fi’om the water, 
sometimes of suffocation at the bottom of 
the sea. If he escapes these perils, his con¬ 
stitution inevitably breaks down under re¬ 
peated violations of the laws of nature, and 
it is rarely the case that the pearl-diver 
reaches a good old age. Well may XJearls 
be costly, for which human health, and oft¬ 
en human life, are the x)rice. The best divers 
rarely descend more than eight or nine fath¬ 
oms, or remain under water over thirty sec¬ 
onds. 

Science, however, is the master of nature. 
Man, equipped with the modern diving-bell, 
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no longer dreads tlie sea, but 
walks beneath the wave as 
though it. was his native ele¬ 
ment. ‘‘The diving-bell,” 
says M. Pouchet, “was in¬ 
vented by a spider; we had 
nothing to do but to imitate 
it. The copyist has not, 
however, equaled the in- 
iVentor.” The last sentence, 
we think, requires qualifi¬ 
cation. For the modern 
diving-bell is, for man’s 
purpose, a decided improve¬ 
ment over that of the naiada3. 

This water-spider builds a 
house of silk beneath the 
wave. This bell - shaped 
house it fastens to the ad¬ 
joining grass by a number 
of little threads, just as a 
balloon is held back by cords 
till the moment for its de¬ 
parture has arrived. This 
house built, the water- 
spider j)roceeds to stock it 
with air. For this purpose lie comes to 
the surface, takes a bubble of air under his 
abdomen, and carries it to his miniature 
diving-bell, an operation which he repeats 
till his bell is completely filled. Man’s im- 
Xirovement consists in making an air vessel 
which is not stationary, but suffers him to 
move about at will. It has been changed in 
structure several times since its first employ¬ 
ment in the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. At first it was literally a bell, invert¬ 
ed, sinking by its own weight, and carrying 
with it a certain quantity of compressed air. 
Then to this bell a long tube was attached, 
and air was pumped into it, as needed, from 


TUE BUBMARINE MAN AT HIS WORK. 

above. For this was substituted a coat of 
water-proof mail, with a visor of glass. 
Shoes of lead enabled the diver to maintain 
an upright position on the bottom of the 
sea, and a cord served as a signal to liis 
companions to pull him up when he was 
ready to ascend. M. Rouquayrol, a French 
engineer, has improved even upon this. A 
reservoir of compressed air is buckled on the 
diver’s back, like a soldier’s knapsack. A 
system of skillfully disposed valves and a 
double tube of India rubber fitted to the 
dbrer’s mouth renders the process of breath¬ 
ing exceedingly easy. A supply pump, work¬ 
ed by men above, keeps the knapsack full. 

An experienced and robust 
diver can work with this 
machinery at a depth of 
from twenty to twenty-five 
fathoms for an hour and a 
half without inconvenience. 
Thus science, which has not 
yet succeeded in endowing 
man with wings, renders him 
a truly submarine animal. 
With what curious emotions, 
if the inhabitants of the deep 
have emotions, must the fish¬ 
es have witnessed the advent 
of this singular monster 
among them! With what 
curiosity must they watch 
his operations, and even 
wait, perhaps, his advances 
toward a better acquaint¬ 
ance ! 

This diving bell is used 
more frequently in subma¬ 
rine investigations than in 
any fishing operations. By 
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its aid it is possible to explore elaborately 
wrecks sunk to the bottom of the sea. 
Equipped with this apparatus, too, the 
sailor is able to descend beneath the wave 
and cleanse the sides or repair the sheath¬ 
ing of his vessel, without requiring the de¬ 
lay and the expense which are always ren¬ 
dered necessary by resorting to the dry- 
dock. 

Various curious structures have also been 
invented for enabling a corps of workmen to 
carry on investigations or labors at the bot¬ 
tom of the sea. By their aid harbors are 
cleared of obstructions, foundations for piers 
are laid, with as much deliberation and as 
much precision as for buildings on the land 5 
and, in short, all the various operations which 
the necessities of modern civilization require 
are carried on with an ease and a perfection 
which constitute one of the greatest marvels 
of modern science. Of these the submarine 
hydrostat of Dr. Payerne is perhaps the most 
curious in its structure, and the most remark¬ 
able in the method of its operation. This 
diving-bell—for so we must consider it—is 


so constructed that it can be raised or lower¬ 
ed at will by the workmen within it. It is 
composed of three chambers: an upper and 
lower, in which the workmen are engaged, 
separated by an air chamber, through which, 
however, a chimney or flue passes, connect¬ 
ing the upper and lower rooms. By filling 
this air chamber with water the machine is 
made to sink to the bottom of the sea; by 
pumping out the water and filing it agaiA- 
with air, the bell is made to rise again to the 
surface of the water. The bottom of the low¬ 
er compartment is open, and the workmen 
who are within it are thus enabled to carry 
on their operations upon the bottom of the 
sea as safely as they could do upon the land. 

We are far from having seen all that the 
diving-bell, the microscope, and the aqua^ 
rium reveal to us respecting “ life under the 
ocean wavebut we have seen enough to 
assure us that, among all the empires of the 
world, that of Neptune, by far tihe greatest 
in extent—if we except that of -^olus—is 
far from least in the marvels of its wonder¬ 
ful beauty and yet more wonderful life. 


LOVE’S QUEST. 


A GROSS in a greenwood fair; 

A pilgrim who kneels in prayer; 
Beside him, impatient, stands 
A wanderer from distant lands. 

“Tell me if she dwells here, 
The lady I love so dear.” 

“ How know I thy lady dear ? 

How know I if she dwells here?” 

“ The lady I love is fair; 

Like sunlight her golden hair; 

Her face with its loving smile 
Would sorrow and pain beguile. 

Tell me if she passed here. 

The lady I love so dear.” 

“How know I thy lady dear? 

How know I if she passed here ?” 

“ Her presence is sunshine bright; 
Her step like a fairy light; 
Snow-white and soft is her hand, 
Keady to call or command. 

Tell me if she dwells here. 

The lady I love so dear.” 

“How know I thy lady dear? 

How know I if she dwells here?” 

“ Her voice is so low and sweet 
When she her dear love would greet; 
With'lashes low-drooping down. 

Her eyes are the softest brown. 

Tell me if she passed here. 

The lady I love so dear.” 

“How know I thy lady dear? 

How know I if she passed here ?” 

“The flowers are far more sw’eet 
That blossom beneath her feet; 

The sky is a deeper blue 
As she the land passes through. 

Tell me if she dwells here, 

The lady I love so dear.” 

“I once saw a lady fair, 

A lady with sunny hair. 


Ride by on a palfrey white; 

At her side was a noble knight. 

She bowed her bright golden head 
To soft loving words he said.” 

“That was not my lady fair; 

That was the false Guinevere. 

Sir Launcelot by her side, 

She roams through the forest wide. 

My love is more fair to view; 

My love is both pure and true.” 

“A funeral traifl passed by; 

A fair face looked up to the sky; 

White hands were crossed on her breast; 
A maiden lay there at rest. 

Could that thy dear lady be. 

Grown weary watching for thee ?” 

“That could not my lady be. 

For she would still wait for me. 
Although on the heav’nly shore 
Bright angels stood beck’ning o’er. 

Her dear face I yet shall see; 

Somewhere she still waits for me.” 

“What would thy dear lady say. 

Were she by thy side to-day?” 

“Her hand she would place in mine. 
Her head on my breast recline. 

And say, in a voice so clear 
An angel ’twould seem to hear, 

‘I love thee while I have breath. 

With love that is strong as death.’” 

Away the dark robe is cast; 

With golden curls free at last. 

With footstep of fairy light. 

And hand like a snow-flake white, 

Long lashes low drooping down 
O’er eyes of the softest brown. 

With voice tender, low, and sweet, 

She cometh her love to greet: 

.“Ah, here, on thy faithful breast, 

O true-loving heart, wll I rest; 

And love thee while I have breath, 

With love that is strong as death.” 
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“TUE man of tub FnTOEE KEQABDIHG TUB TUINGS OF THE PAST.”—[6EE PAGE 829.] 


A mericans who visit Brussels rush to 
see the bare battle-field of Waterloo, 
and buy relics, made in the factories of Man¬ 
chester and Birmingham, with al> that en¬ 
thusiasm for the past which finds its ridicu¬ 
lous side in the woman who wept piteously 
at the grave of Washington—with all that 
love of things in themselves uninteresting, 
but associated with the great, which made 
the tavern-keeper label and put away on a 
shelf the water-bucket on which General 
Grant sat down one day and smoked. The 
ladles eagerly flit about among the sellers 
of lace, or dwell enchanted over the little 
shops in the Galerie de St. Hubert; they 
visit the Cathedral of St. Gudule; they stare 
at the spire of the H6tel de Yille and the 
statue of Godfrey de Bouillon, and go away 
fancying they have seen whatever is worth 
seeing in and about Brussels. Brachhaw is 
obeyed, and there being nothing in 'Brad¬ 
shaw about the Wiertz Gallery, they go away 
serenely oblivious of the fact that they have 
not seen the most interesting sight in Brus¬ 
sels, and one of tlie most interesting in the 
world. 

The extraordinary paintings, as well as 
the sculptures, in the Wiertz Gallery are all 
tlie work of one hand — that of Antoine 
Wiertz, son of a tailor in the Ardennes. Tlie 
tailor had been a soldier, and entertained a 
dream of glory. Pie transmitted the fire of 


his ambition to the son, where it became a 
steady and consuming flame, burning with 
clear, pure light, and filling the boy’s soul 
with a spirit which would have been appre¬ 
ciated grandly among the Greek Stoics, but 
which seemed Quixotic in this practical 
nineteenth century. He might have lived 
in luxury by his art, but he x)referred to live 
in abject x^overty for his art. His thirst for 
fame was insatiable—his contempt for for¬ 
tune incredible. The story of his life is as 
curious and pathetic as the works of his gen¬ 
ius are fantastic and unique. 

Wiertz was born in 1806, in the old town 
of Dinant, on the banks of the river Meuse. 
At an age when other children play, this 
child occupied himself with the toys of art. 
He made drawings almost before he could 
run alone, and tried to color them with ber¬ 
ry juices, plants, bits of clay. He carved 
curious figures with his jackknife. One of 
the triumphs of his babyhood was a wooden 
frog which ho had cut with his knife, and 
which was so marvelous an imitation of the 
living creature that visitors to the tailor’s 
shox) tried to kick the counterfeit reptile 
into the street. A captain of gens-d’armes 
who tried to pierce the wooden frog with 
his sword was so amazed by it that he talk¬ 
ed about it every where he went, and the 
news coming to the ears of M. Paul Maibe, 
an art connoisseur at Dinant, he visited the 
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boy, and became bis patron in a small Tvay; 
that is to say, he took him home and had 
him tanght music and drawing—for the boy 
had an aptitude for music too. Tlie result 
was that at the age of fourteen Wiertz could 
teach his drawing-master, not only, but ho 
had acquired a surprising facility at engrav¬ 
ing, in which latter art he was entirely self- 
taught. He made 'svood-cuts of his own orig¬ 
inal drawings^ and having made the cuts, he 
himself printed from them; besides which 
he could play on some half a dozen different 
musical instruments, but of this art he made, 
little or no use in after-life. At so early an 
age as this the boy’s soul became fired with 
a passion for Rubens, and his patron finally 
took him to Antwerp. There the kind- 
hearted man did what he could for his lit¬ 
tle friend—found him excellent masters, 
and got him a pension of about fifty-six dol¬ 
lars from the king—and left him to make 
his way. On this paltry sum the boy lived, 
practicing the most rigid economies. He 
had no pleasures, no occupations, outside 
his art. In one of his letters to his mother, 
to w^hom he was tenderly devoted all his 
life, he wrote, ^‘Except for food, I hardly 
spend two farthings.” His lodging was his 
studio, and that studio was a miserable cor¬ 
ner in a granaf*y, without fire and without 
lights at evening, the roof so low that as his 
stature increased he could not stand up¬ 
right in it, but went about stooping. Here 
he wrought all day long on the paintings 
which he already designed to open the door 
of fame, and in the darkness of night either 
went out and studied, or remained in his 
den and solaced his loneliness with wild, 
weird music. In winter, in the intensest 
coJd, he worked still, almost without ceas¬ 
ing, in a sort of ecstasy, as wretched in his 
externals as a beggar, as happy in his sub¬ 
lime passion for art as any king, or, better, 
as any lover. For six years he so dwelt and 
so lived, and in his scorn of physical com¬ 
forts—not to sx)eak of luxuries, pleasures— 
was as stoical as Diogenes. If he could have 
painted in a tub, he would have lived in a 
tub. 

Tempting offers were made him to paint 
for money, but he would not. To one con¬ 
noisseur who offered him a large sum for one 
of his studies, Wiertz made a reply worthy 
to live among the celebrated speeches of 
genius. “ Keep your gold,” ho said; “ it is 
the murderer of art.” This sentence strikes 
the key-note of this remarkable man’s an¬ 
them of life. Ho would never sell his works. 
Hence the gallery in Brussels to-day crowd¬ 
ed with the efforts of his fanciful and gro¬ 
tesque genius, while out in the world you 
should seek in vain for one of his i)ictures. 
Portraits form the only exception to this 
statement, for jiortraits he painted now and 
then throughout his life as xiot-boilers.” 
To the day of his death hd adhered firmly 


to the programme which he laid down when 
he was twenty, as the only noble one for art¬ 
ists—for Wiertz wrote also, much and well, 
about the art he loved so passionately. In 
an epoch when mechanism is preferred to ex¬ 
pression,” he said, one must have courage 
enough to imitate the great Poussin, and 
paint for posterity; and, struggling always 
against bad taste, know how to remain poor, 
in order to remain a great artist.” 

In the twenty-sixth year of his life Wiertz 
went to Rome, and consecrated himself to the 
work of producing a masterpiece. It w^as 
his dream to fasten on a heroic canvas the 
grand poetry of the Grecian epopee. He 
read and re-read the Iliad of Homer. Like 
the conqueror of Darius,” he said, I keep 
him under my bolster. It is singular how 
the reading of Homer frenzies me. I think 
continually of the struggle between Ajax 
and Hector. It is these who transport me 
most when I think of producing a great 
work. They inspire me with a sort of her¬ 
oism, and the desire to combat the grandest 
masters. To give myself emulation, I dare 
throw down a challenge to the greatest col¬ 
orists. I want to measure myself with Ru¬ 
bens and Michael Angelo.” 

In another man this might have seemed 
mere bombast; but Wiertz proceeded at once 
to put his aspirations into practice. He en¬ 
tered upon the work of painting on an enor¬ 
mous canvas that majestic picture, which, 
under the title of “ The Greeks and Trojans 
contending for the Body of Patroclus,” rivets 
the admiring gaze of the lover of art who vis¬ 
its the gaUery in Brussels more powerfully, 
perhaps, Hian any other picture there. His 
first great work, I am decidedly of the opin¬ 
ion that it is his grandest. The dimensions 
are gigantic. The canvas stands thirty feet 
in height, and is twenty feet wide. The cen¬ 
tral figures are the beautiful nude corpse of 
Patroclus, andMenelaus in a divine fury seek¬ 
ing to drag it to the Grecian camp. He is ’ 
aided in this purpose by a throng of Grecian 
warriors, while the Trojans struggle to bear 
the body away to the city. A vigorous Tro¬ 
jan has seized the body by the legs, ■when ho 
is forced back by the lance of Ajax, which 
breaks with the strength of the effort. An¬ 
other Trojan, seizing the body by the feet, 
strives with rigid muscles and bent body to 
bear off the prize. Hector and -^neas are act¬ 
ive in‘the struggle on behalf of the Trojans. 
The combatants exhibit every appearance of 
profoundest fatigue, for it is now the close 
of the long day during which this gigantic 
struggle was maintained. The coloring of 
the work is superb—every tone of flesh is 
there, the flushed vigor of the combatants, 
the ghastly pallor of the dead and the dying, 
the pouring red blood, the shades of falling 
night thi’owing boldly into relief the varieties 
of chiaro-oscuro in the warrior throng. No 
man can stand before this work and say that 
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Wiertz has not grandly borne out bis purpose 
of combating the grandest masters. It is per¬ 
haps too much to say that any painter has 
ever fairly rivaled Rubens, but it is sufficient 
to say of Wiertz that he has more nearly 
approached this master in strength and 
majesty of conception, and in perfection of 


coloring, than any other modern artist has 
done. 

The history of this picture is a sort of type 
of Wiertz’s whole career in art. It created 
a profound sensation in Rome, where it was 
first exhibited. When Thorwaldsen saw it 
he said of Wiertz, This young man is a gi- 
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ant.” Flushed with success, the artist took 
his picture to Liege, where he placed it on 
free exhibition (he never in his life allowed 
himself to realize a farthing of profit from 
his great works, even in this indirect man¬ 
ner), and supported himself and his old moth¬ 
er again, as formerly, by painting portraits 
as his ^^pot-boilers.” His cup of glory in 
Belgium ran over at the brim. He was the 
lion of the hour; critics discussed and land¬ 
ed in column upon column; the Academy of 
Antwerp tendered hini a banquet. And now 
ho turned his eyes on Paris. The great can¬ 
vas was sent off to the French capital for ex¬ 
hibition at the Louvre. Disaster overtook 
it on the road. The expenses of transporta¬ 
tion were great, and the work was detained 
at the custom-house. It was actually on 
the point of being sold for the duties, when 
it was rescued, but it arrived too late for the 
exhibition. It remained unseen in Paris till 
the following year, when it was received for 
exhibition, and placed in the Salon d’Hon- 
neur”—but, alas! in a bad light, and so high 
nx:> that it attracted very little attention. 
The blow was a fearful one to Wiertz. For 
this he had struggled so long and so nobly 
—ho was now thirfcy-two—for this! To see 
his masterpiece ignored, made nothing of, 
when he had counted on seizing glory at a 
bound by its means. He suffered that most 
distressing of all feelings, the humiliation 
of an artist who, seeing his great work fail 
of applause, begins to doubt his own pow¬ 
ers, and to ask himself whether, after all, 
the world may not be just in its light es¬ 
timate of him, and ho the victim of his 
own conceit. There is no doubt that this 
experience gave a tinge of melancholy 
to the whole subsequent life of the great 
painter. 

The penchant for the horrible, the gro¬ 
tesque, and the fantastic which Wiertz pos¬ 
sessed in so marked a degree appears to 
have been developed more fully after this 
period in his career. It is foreshadowed in 
the Patroclus,” but it does not govern there. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether a more beau¬ 
tiful representation of a dead man was ever 
presented on canvas than is seen in this pic¬ 
ture ; but Wiertz was not ruled by the love 
of the beautiful, and this fact was suddenly 
and powerfully illustrated in his second 
great work—which ho entered upon very 
soon after his Paris failure. Returning to 
Liege, and. again settling down with his old 
mother, he obtained from the town the priv¬ 
ilege of stretching another enormous canvas 
in an abandoned church, which now became 
his studio. This canvas was fifty feet high 
by thirty feet wide, and he attacked his new 
subject with a sort of fury. Huge demons, 
writhing in every horrible contortion; ava¬ 
lanches of blasted rocks hurling into the 
bottomless pit: slowly the Revolt of Hell” 
grew into shape. It was a Titanic work. 


but it did not reach the greatness of the 
“ Patroclus.” 

At the same time he competed for a prize 
for the best eulogium of Rubens, which 
was offered by the city of Antwerp in 1840, 
on the occasion of the inauguration of the 
great master’s statue. He won the prize 
over all competitors, his eulogium being in¬ 
stinct with the same fire which blazes on his 
canvas. 

It was in 1848 that Wiertz established 
himself in Brussels. His mother was dead; 
he was alone in the world. He had now one 
sole purpose in life—to iDOSsess a large stu¬ 
dio and exhibition-room, ui)on whose walls 
he might hang his pictures, never to be dis¬ 
turbed more. Painters with Wiertz’s grand 
aspirations, and his love for the colossal, 
have in all ages and countries perceived but 
one road to their goal—that is, by working 
under the patronage of either church or 
state. Individuals, however wealthy, are 
not rich enough to buy, nor have they the 
space in which to hang, these colossal works. 
Rubens, Raphael, and Jules Remain all 
worked either for kings or popes. So in 
modern time did Cornelius, Kaulbach, and 
Schnorr in Germany, and Delacroix, Dela- 
roche, and Flandrin in France. Their paint¬ 
ings lian^ on the walls of either i^alaces or 
churches. But Wiertz would no more sell 
his works to popes and sovereigns than he 
would sell them to private individuals. He 
resisted every temptation, refused every of¬ 
fer, that he might retain in his possession 
and concentrate under one roof all the pro¬ 
ductions of his genius. An offer was made 
to him of a sum equal to sixty thousand dol¬ 
lars for his ‘‘Triumph of Christ,” the first 
production of his brush in Brussels, but he 
refused it. “ I can not sell my picture,” he 
said, “ because to-morrow I may find some¬ 
thing in it to correct.” This work—the 
“Triumph of Christ”—was painted in an 
abandoned manufactory in Brussels, and 
fairly shares with his “ Patroclus,” the hon¬ 
or of beiug his best work. It was immedi¬ 
ately recognized as such, in Brussels, and so 
profoundly was it appreciated that it be¬ 
came the lever by which was opened to him 
that door which he had long besieged. It 
placed him in the first rank of living artists, 
without dispute, and led the government to 
build for Wiertz his long-desired studio, on 
condition that the painter should give his 
works forever to Belgium, to remain undis¬ 
turbed on the walls of the building where 
they now are, on free exhibition to the end 
of time. Therefore was built the large mu¬ 
seum on the outskirts of Brussels, mentioned 
at the opening of this article. It is built of 
brick, inexpensively, but from the pictur- 
! esque designs of Wiertz himself, in imita¬ 
tion of one of the ruined temples of Paestum. 
Time has covered the structure with a rich 
mantle of ivy, and, situated in the midst of 
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lovely grounds, it is in itself a sight worth 
seeing. Before he died Wiertz had com¬ 
pletely covered the walls within with the 
works of his brush, and peopled it with a 
multitude of queer contrivances for the pro¬ 
duction of fantastic effects in viewing some 
of his smaller works. Here you peep through 
a crevice in a rude hoard fence upon a ghast¬ 
ly picture of a murderess cutting up her own 
babe and putting its members in a pot upon 
a stove—the wild fi-enzy of starvation-born 
madness glaring in her eyes—and you seem 
to he a secret spectator of this frightful deed, 
transpiring within the lonely room into 
which you are thus furtively looking through 
a crevice. In another place you can only 
look upon a picture of a group of arctic trav¬ 
elers through a round hole in which you 
perforce insert your face. By a cunning ar¬ 
rangement of a mirror your face is reflected 
directly under the fur cap of one of the fig¬ 
ures, upon its broad shoulders, and the con¬ 
sequence is that this figure appears to be 
alive—its eyes wink, and if you smile it 
smiles in return. A number of dramatic ef¬ 
fects of this tricky character are produced by 
similar contrivances, the pranks of a grand 
genius in its most fantastic moods. 

Established in this studio, Wiertz labored 
incessantly. Still a stoic in his philosophy 
—still scorning pleasure, rejecting luxury, 
indifferent even to ease—he met the bare 
necessities of life by painting, as formerly, 
portraits as pot-boilers.’^ Ho refused, how¬ 
ever, to affix his signature to these portraits, 
or in any way to acknowledge them. They 
sold on their merits alone for sums ranging 
from sixty to two hundred dollars, according 
to his freak of his momentary need. They 
were hastily done; ho would give but little 
time to them—time was too precious: he 
wanted it for the work he loved. Portrait 
painting was to Wiertz what copying music 
was to Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

One of his profoundest occupations in his 
new atelier was the bringing to perfection 
of a process for painting by which the mer¬ 
its of fresco and of oil should be combined. 
In the chemical researches which he pursued 
with a feverish ardor he undermined his 
health, and planted the seeds of compara¬ 
tively early death—comparatively early, be¬ 
cause, though he was fifty-nine when he 
died, so ascetic a life had he led, absolutely 
without the slightest dissipations or indul¬ 
gence of the appetites, with his naturally 
robust constitution, he was a man to have 
lived to a very advanced ago. The fault of 
oil-painting is that it demands a specially 
favorable light in order to be seen to advan¬ 
tage j and in such largo canvases as Wiertz 
affected for his grandest works it is simply 
impossible to obtain a light in which every 
part of the picture is seen to advantage in 
one comprehensive glance. The light which 
suits one portion of the picture is reflected, 


mirror-like, from another portion. The fault 
of fresco-painting, on the other hand, is that, 
applied on mortar, it does not suit a damp 
climate like that of Belgium. Besides this, 
however, there is the equal objection, to an 
artist so insatiable as Wiertz, that while it 
demands rapid execution it does not permit 
of retouching. He aimed to be able to paint 
on canvas with the same effect as upon 
walls; and after long searching Wiertz dis¬ 
covered what he.called his peintiire mate — 
unpolished painting. Artists differ widely 
in their estimate of the value of this dis¬ 
covery. In its favor it is urged that all re¬ 
flection is done away with; that the canvas 
retains all its 'flexibility, and can be placed 
in any light without any shadow being cast 
over it^ that the layer of color is so thin 
there is no danger of cracking, of peeling 
off, nor of running—accidents which have 
compromised the preservation of more than 
one picture, and which menace modern paint¬ 
ings mqre than the ancient, as is proved by 
the example of Leopold Roberts’s “ Harvest¬ 
ers” and Girodet’s Delugeand finally, that 
while retouching can be done without being 
perceptible, there is an economy of ninety 
per cent, on the expense involved in ordinary 
paintings. On the other hand, it is contend¬ 
ed by some that the jpeinture mate is feeble, 
colorless, and coarse; that it looks from a 
distance like rude tapestry, and near by like 
a rough canvas roughly bedaubed with a 
mixture of paste and oil-color. It is also 
asserted that Wiertz took his invention to 
the gi’ave with him, the record of his process 
which he left behind being insufficient to 
enable any artist to follow it after him. 
This, however, is explicitly denied by the 
admirers of the peintm'e mate, who assert that 
many painters are now using it with the 
greatest facility and success, guided by 
Wiertz’s account of his process published 
after his death. Between these disputing 
partisans I am unable to decide; but so far 
as my own observation guides my judgment, 
I am forced to conclude that the charge of 
coarseness is a weak one. Coarse or fine, 
the work Wiertz wrought by this process 
was grand. It does not so much matter 
whether genius works with the delicate tool 
of an Addison or the sledge-hammer of a 
Carlyle, when we view results. 

One of the noblest efforts of Wiertz’s ma- 
turer genius is entitled “ The Last Cannon,” 
and is done in the pelnture mate. In his Pa- 
troclus” the artist strove to fasten on canvas 
the Homeric poetry. In The Last Cannon” 
it is his own poetic sentiments which ho es¬ 
says to translate in symbolic figures. The 
thought is unmistakably grand which speaks 
in this pictiu’e. On the earth the terrors of 
war are depicted; a great battle has just fin¬ 
ished ; here lies a mass of mutilated corpses, 
in the arms of one of which a bloody flag is 
clasped; there a young woman holds the dead 
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body of her husband on her knees; a father 
stretches forth to his daughter his mutilated 
arms. Above this horrible Tbattle-field the 
genius of Civilization soars, her face glowing 
with avenging rage; the deity of Progress 
has seized and broken in two a large cannon; 
Civilization is triumphant amidst a throng 


of philosophers, artists, and poets, rejiresent- 
ing peace, science, and the arts. To the right 
a genius is setting fire to the frontier posts 
which separate nations at enmity. A guil¬ 
lotine is burning in the distance. Above, 
behind Civilization, legions of treemeii chant 
the praises of peace; i^oets and artists ex- 
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‘*TliE ORPUAJJS.” 


cliange fraternal kisses; while at the ex¬ 
treme left a group of savages strive still to 
resist. 

Another of the artist^s grandest works, in 
a similar vein, is called Tlie Man of the Fu‘ 
ture regarding the Things of the Past.’^ The 
man of the future is represented hy a gigan¬ 
tic head—for the men of the future are to he 
giants of civilization as compared with the 
people of our day. With his wife and child 
looking on, the man of the future has gath¬ 
ered in his colossal palm certain curious toys 
of the present age, and is regarding them 
with a face which expresses curiosity, amuse¬ 
ment, and a sort of divine contempt. How 
infinitely small to that majestic gaze seenj 
the cannon, the thrones, the sceptres, the 
battle-flags, the arches of triumph of our 
day! ^ 

Two years before his death Wiertz paint¬ 
ed the extraordinary picture called ‘‘ The Or¬ 
phans.” It represents a common scene dur¬ 
ing a cholera season, two rude men bearing 
away a coarse box in which the body of a 
husband and father lies, the orphans cling¬ 
ing to it with screams of anguish, the wife 


in the shadow of the doorway turning aside 
her head, unable to endure the distressing 
scene. The picture is most intense. One 
can almost fancy the screams of the chil¬ 
dren sounding in his ears. This vivid tab¬ 
leau preached a sermon so instantaneously 
effective and powerful when it was first ex¬ 
hibited that the incident is worth recording. 
It was at a charity concert for the benefit of 
orjflians. Between the first and second parts 
of tlje programme this picture was suddenly 
unveiled. The effect was thrilling. No ora¬ 
tor could have spoken with tongue so elo¬ 
quent. A munificent contribution was made 
on the sjiot amidst a scene of great excite¬ 
ment. 

This bit of sensationalism was like Wiertz. 
He dearly loved to startle and suiprise. 
Grandly manifested, this si)irit put a tre¬ 
mendous vigor and movement into his co¬ 
lossal figures, as in the Patroclus” and The 
Last Cannon.” But it was manifested in the 
most playful and trifling ways too. A child, 
without love of art, without capacity to ap¬ 
preciate the grand underlying spirit of 
Wiertz’s large works, would yet be enter- 
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tained by these little surprises—such, for ex¬ 
ample, as the neglected table, on which ap¬ 
pear strewu a number of objects—an easel, 
some dirty brushes, a dried fish—which on 
closer observation j)rove to be merely paint¬ 
ed there. There are several rude studies, 
boxed about with the odd board fences, 
and visible only through an aperture too 
high up for any child to mount. But chil- 
di’en stand fascinated before the colossal 
l)aintings where the giants are, for they are 
the incarnation of giant wonder-tales. Some 
critics of Wiertz have deemed that this play¬ 
ful side to his genius—this love of startling 
and surprising, and devising dramatic ef¬ 
fects—degraded his genius. Such people, I 
fancy, would have genius always riding a 
high horse. If Wiertz chose to find his rec¬ 
reations in toying with his art, instead of in 
the ordinary amusements of men, I certainly 
see no reason to carp at this, since we are 
the gainers. 

I have not dwelt on Wiertz’s sculptures, 
because they are of small account in com¬ 
parison with the works of his brush. He 
accomplished nothing grand in this depart¬ 
ment of art, though he always entertained a 
purpose of giving the world a great work in 
marble. In the last year of his life he, in¬ 
deed, modeled three groups which would 
have been grand if they had ever been pro¬ 
duced, as he intended, in colossal dimensions 
on a public square in Brussels. These groups 
were to symbolize the history of humanity. 

Another design which Wiertz entertained 
in his later years was the enlargement of his 
gallery, for it was now filled. What would 
you say,” he wrote to a friend, if suddenly 
a museum three times as large as mine were 
to present itself to your imagination ?—if 
the least important work that it is to con¬ 
tain were to bear away the palm from all I 
have done up to the present time In this 
enlarged studio—or this projected addition 
to his present studio—he intended to paint 
a series of grand pictures, which he had al¬ 
ready sketched out, and of which he had 
such an idea that he called all he had hith¬ 
erto done merely the preface to his work. In 
the midst of these preparations he suddenly 
died, absorbed to his latest moment imthe 
one love which had occupied his heart from 
his earliest childhood. In the delirium 
which preceded the hour of death he raved 
but of one thing—his art. “ Oh, what beau¬ 
tiful horizons! Oh, what lovely faces! 
Quick, quick! My palette!—my brushes! 
What a picture I shall make! Oh, I will 
surpass Raphael!” 

It is seven years since this artist died, and 
it is little to say that probably no man ever 
lived who worked for fame with such resolute 
determination, such indomitable industry, 
such stoical self-denial, and, aided by such 
unquestionable genius, to fall so far short 
of a world-wide renown. In truth, Wiertz 


is hardly known at aU to the world outside 
Belgium4^ We are familiar with the names 
of Verboeckhoven, Leys, Gallait, and other 
Flemish artists, not one of whom has an 
equal claim with Wiertz to the meed of 
fame. .That Wiertz’s name will outlive these 
others is certain, but his fame will spre.ad 
but slowly, and for a simple reason. There 
have been grave discussions by wise writers 
in Europe of the reasons why Wiertz failed 
to make his inflnence more profoundly felt 
upon his age. It is pointed out that he was 
too grotesque j that he did not exalt beauty 
sufficiently in his works; that he lacked a 
true sense of the. ludicrous; that he‘thought 
too highly of his j)eintiire mate —and so on. 
A more practical and sensible reason, it seems 
to me, is this simple one—^that he would not 
sell his pictures. The veiy stoic philosophy 
which made him reject all profit from his 
work—the very love of his art which made 
him refuse to let any picture go out into the 
world, where he could not retouch it if he 
should wish—interfered with his purjDose 
of achieving wide contemi)oraneous fame. 
Brussels is, after all, but of comparatively 
slight importance as an art centre; and with 
his every work confined forever to Brussels, 
it was a moral impossibility that his fame 
should extend over the whole civilized world 
in one little half century. For contempo¬ 
raneous fame a spice of worldly shrewdness 
is indispensable. 


THE PERVERSE. 

Perverse am I, perverse is lie— 

Fate or Spiiit—I pursue; 

I feel I breathe an alien air, 

Yet all his shows give me no clew. 

VTien his leafy elms and oaks 
Spread deep verdure up above, 

And birds and bees stir in the boughs. 

Loud in song, and soft in love. 

And round the shores of summer seas 

White sparkling foam, blue ripphng waves, 
With crowding voices leaping up 
The silver sand and tide-worn caves, 

Again I question, and again, 

To and fro by Beauty sent, 

Tormented, longing, all perverse! 

For whom, for Avhat, this pastime meant.’ 

In winter’s muffled hours I watch 
His snowy crystals weaving fast 
A robe to cover naked earth, 

As with lilies overcast, 

Till breaks abo«^e a pearly light, 

A sunset flush, and then a star, 

Trembling with me that we exist— 

And from the answer just as far! 

The leaves decay, the birds depart; 

The sea complains, the sky is gray; 
Tormented, saddened, all perverse! 

There is no pastime, might we say ? 
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BOnONliRUNN—THE I'ALAOE GARDENS. 


rilHE year 1873 will witness a tide of travel 
i setting toward Vienna similar to that 
which made Paris, in 1867, the shore for 
which all argosies and pleasure barges set 
sail. And Vienna is just the one city of the 
world which has any claim to emulate Paris 
in the getting up of a great exposition. It 
is cosmoi)olitan, it is brilliant, it is on the 
great highway of travel, and it is hospita¬ 
ble. Already a good traveler has given in 
the pages of this magazine a graidiic ac¬ 
count of some of the most interesting objects 
in Vienna; but though to glean after him 
may seem rather a bold task to set for one’s 
self, I venture it for one or two reasons. In 
the first place, Vienna is, considering its an¬ 
tiquity, size, and importance, the city that 
has been least written about of any in the 
world. The traveler who visits it this year 
will find one or two hand-books—Fetridge 
being the best—which will give him a good 
amount of practical advice and information; 
but of the w^ealth of legend and romance 
abounding in Vienna and its vicinity he wull 
learn nothing, unless he have time to pause 
for a week in some old library, and have the 
patience and knowledge to explore old Ger¬ 
man and French books—the Tasclienhiich, for 
example, or the Voyage en Autriche of Marcel 
de Serres. I picture to myself the luckless 
American tourist in the hands of the com- 
missaire, who professes to understand En¬ 
glish, and who sticketh closqr than a broth¬ 


er. That commissaire understands so much 
English as relates to one or two of the most 
commonplace legends or objects of interest 
in the city, but one step beyond that custom¬ 
ary channel he flounders like a fish out of 
water, and at the end of the day the said 
ximerican will have a confused idea of a 
procession of Francises, Hapsbnrgs, saints, 
and bishops careering through his bored 
brain, without leaving therein any clear 
traces of the history and character of the 
region he is in w'hatever. Another reason I 
have for writing is that the Exposition of 
1873 appears to furnish an opportunity that 
an American may improve, in various ways, 
for studyiug some subjects of the greatest 
imx:)ortauce. He will be able to decii)her 
and peruse one of the early chapters of his 
own history. The genesis of many of the 
institutions under which he lives, the dawn 
of many familiar fables and customs, the su¬ 
perstitions which he has inherited, are found ^ 
here growing clearer as they approach their 
source. Old skeletons here gain flesh and 
blood. Imposing hereditary beliefs reveal 
the trivialities in which they originated. 
The young man, says Emerson somewhere, 
goes abroad to become an American. He 
finds liberation in drawing closer to the 
X)hantoms that seem so solid and impressive 
in the distance. But in order that the les'- 
sons shall not be wasted, let him vfho is in¬ 
tending to visit Vienna set himself before¬ 
hand to read ui) the history, the traditions, 
the ethnical facts of the region through 
which ho is to pass; let him sow the driest 
old facts and tables in his mind as seed, 
and be sure that when he reaches the con¬ 
genial atmosjihere and skies they will spring 
UI) and bear rare fruits of thought and 
knowledge. 

The sovereign and authorities of Vienna 
have certainly spared no pains or expense to 
make the Exposition successful. They have 
built in the Prater—the very finest park in 
the world—buildings of surpassing grandeur 
and convenience. The Prater is always a 
sort of bazar, a gay fair in which all iiatious 
are represented, and the buildings now built 
in it are as the centre of many wings already 
prepared through many years, and such as 
present attractions which it requii’es genera¬ 
tions and many races to supply. The Aus¬ 
trian commissioners began by corresponding 
with and securing the co-operation of the 
most influential, energetic, and scientific 
men in every country. The list of their co- 
operators amounts to many thousands; but 
perhaps it may prove of some interest to 
give here the names of those who stand at 
the head of each national commission, and 
who will, with very few exceptions, be per¬ 
sonally present in Vienna: America, Thom- 
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as B. Van Buren; Belgium, Baron t’Kint de 
Roodenbeke, senator ; Brazil, Prince August 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotlia—probably honorary, 
the duties to fall on Baron Tres Barras, of 
the Brazilian cabinet, and other eminent 
officials of the same country; Germany, 
Ministerial Director Moser (Prussia) is the 
general superintendent ,* Baden, Ministerial- 
rath Carl Turban; Bavaria, Staatsminister 
Von Pfeufer; Bremen, Heinrich Claussen; 
Elsass-Lothringen, Von Sybel; Hamburg, 
Senator Johns; Hesse, Finance - Minister 
Schleiermacher; Lubeck, Senator Kulen- 
kamp; Mecklenburg - Schwerin, Dr. Dippe ; 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Dr. Kammerherr von 
Petersdorf; Oldenburg, the Minister of the 
Interior; Saxony, Baron Weinlig; Saxe- 
Meiningen, Secretary of Interior; Saxe-Wei- 
mar. Dr. Schonburg; Wiirtemberg, Dr. Von 
Steiiibeis; Egypt, Mohammed Tewfik Pasha; 
Franco, Jules Simon and the Minister of 
Agriculture; Greece, Professor Jean A. Sou- 
tzo ; Great Britain, Prince of Wales (honor¬ 
ary), Sir Andrew Buchanan, etc.; Italy, the 
Minister of Agricultui'e, Dr. Wimpffen, etc. 
(each city of Italy has its own distinct com¬ 
mission); Japan, Okuma, etc.; Netherlands, 
Van Oordt; Roumania, Gregor Bengescu; 
Russia, Boutowsky, Minister of Manufac¬ 
tures; Sweden and Norway (Prince Oscar, 
who had been appointed president, having 
died, it is believed that his successor will 
take his place at the Exposition), General 
Von Dardel, etc.; Switzerland, Dr. Vorsteher; 


Spain, Manuel de la Concha; Tui-key, Ed- 
hem Pasha. 

I am assured that each of these individ¬ 
uals has been corresponded with, and that 
each has been active in forming the cabinet 
of commissioners at the head of which his 
name appears. These commissioners com¬ 
prise many of the most distinguished scien¬ 
tific men iu every country. In consultation 
with them the Austrian directors have is¬ 
sued to each country special requests that 
its specialties of art or production shall be 
carefully represented; this being carried to 
the extent of the desire expressed to Mr. 
Jay that an American free school should be 
sent over, with the children in it, all at 
their regular tasks! A question may in¬ 
deed arise whether Vienna will be able to 
entertain the enormous number of people 
Hocking thither, and it is probable that 
hotel prices may run rather high. But Vi¬ 
enna is a larger place than most people 
think; including its suburbs, it is abnost as 
large as New York, and it is not so crowded. 
We are told also that the citizens have so 
much interest in the success of the Exj)osi- 
tion that many who do not wish to make 
money by it are offering moieties of their 
houses for the use of hotel-keepers, in case 
their establishments shall overflow. 

rn order to promote the success of the 
Exposition the emperor has given up to 
the chief commissioner, Baron Schwartz, his 
private gardens, bordering the Prater, so 
that the area occupied is immense—;just five 
times as large as that occupied by the Paris 
Exposition of 1867. This domain of the em¬ 
peror, the Krisan, used to be a deer park, 
and though the animals have disappeared, 
there are still about it some of the features 
of a forest. Though the commissioner has 
had to cut down some of these to make way 
for the vast buildings, he has preserved them 
as much as possible, and he has left a cluster 
of small green trees in the centre of the ro¬ 
tunda itself. This rotunda is the finest ever 
put up. It was designed by the English 
architect Mr. Scott Russell, and executed by 
an Englishman also, Mr. Harcourt, though in 
Westphalian works. It is 370 feet in span, 
300 feet in height, weighs 40,000 tons, and 
was raised by 240 workmeh to its secure 
Xflace on thirty-two massive square columns. 
From this rotunda there run great avenues, 
with numerous transverse paths, all well 
lighted from the sides, as well as from the 
rotunda, it being a bit of experience, gath¬ 
ered from the Paris Exposition, that the 
lighting from above exclusively is unsatis¬ 
factory. The general hues used in the dec¬ 
oration—which is of the Florentine Renais¬ 
sance style—are blue and gold, which, re¬ 
lieved by dark red pillars, have a very brill¬ 
iant effect. Since November last the prep¬ 
arations have been sufficiently advanced for 
visitors to be admitted, and the small pay- 
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ment required lias already netted a consid¬ 
erable sum. The visitor passes through a 
beautiful entrance in Tyrolean chalet style, 
at which two noble- avenues of horse-chest¬ 
nut-trees converge. The splendid avenues 
stretch out on every side, and the kiosks, 
bazars, mosques, and caf^^s make up a sort 
of medley Oriental city. 

There is one respect in which the Vienna 
Exposition will far surpass in interest any 
other that has ever been held—that is, the 
varieties of races and costumes which will 
be witnessed at it. A visit to that city even 
in ordinary times is equal to a year of eth¬ 
nological study. Of the two great naviga¬ 
ble water-paths between Euroxie and the 
East—the Adriatic, with Trieste at its head, 
and the Danube, with Vienna for its portal— 
this is the one along which the historic de¬ 
velopment of commerce and civilization has 
taken place. The Turkish Jews, who, driven 
out of Spain, had to find among the follow¬ 
ers of Mohammed the protection which the 
followers of Christ denied them, became the 
chief agents of the great cuiTent of trade 
between Asia and Europe. They still use 
Spanish as their regular language, while 
they wear—at least the men do—the Orient¬ 
al costume, which makes their entrance iirto 
Turkey more easy. At the same time there 
is blended with this costume most oddly 
certain antique Syrian vestments. (Among 
those banished from Spain was a patriarch 
who then took the name of Disraeli, the 
founder of the family which has become his¬ 
torical in England.) The streets of Vienna 
are agreeably varied with Armenians and 
Russians .(really Hungarians), all of whom 
are engaged in plying between Vienna and 
the East, but are usually habited in the styles 
which are more adaj)tod to the Asiatic cities, 
where dress is of more importance to free 
and easy intercourse. Nevertheless, as those 
who have visited Asia Minor, or even Little 
Russia alone, well know, these international 
costumes have some features of compromise, 
and it will be at the great Exposition that 
the real masquerade of all the costumes of 
the East will perpetually move along the 
streets of Vienna. 

With less delight, it may be assumed, will 
tlie American tourist stand before the Babel 
of tongues that will be built around him. 
The Viennese talk every language under 
heaven except English. They much prefer 
French to their native language, and it is 
amusing to witness how eager the servants 
in hotels and cafes are to interlard their 
speech with bits of French or Italian. Of 
old the Romans regarded it as a grievous 
banishment to be sent to do duty on the 
Danube, and now the Austrian pines for It¬ 
aly, and never ceases to refer to any sojourn 
he may have made in Italy, even though it 
was amidst the scowling glances of the Ve¬ 
netians. But outside of Vienna every little 


district or village seems to think that not 
patriotism alone, but the destiny of mankind, 
depends upon the nui*siug of their particular 
dialect, and I have known a gentleman of 
Vienna as much nonplused as I was at the 
brogue of a peasant not twenty miles out of 
the city. 

When will the world have a common 
language! When the International Prison 
Congress in London was just closing, I re¬ 
member a witty American lady—a delegate, 
whose head was aching with the Babel of 
tongues to which she had been listening— 
proposing that the assembly should next 
resolve itself into an International Language 
Congress. It really seems curious that, with 
such a community of interests as that into 
w'hich the nations of Europe have been wov¬ 
en by the thousand steam-shuttles speeding 
each moment on land and river, its popula¬ 
tions should still put up each with its little 
fragment of human hinguage. While Euro¬ 
pean philosophers and i)hilologers are debat¬ 
ing whether such a combination of tongues 
be possible, the ancient countries of the East 
have solved the j>roblem. In India, for in¬ 
stance, w^hile Bengal, Oude, Bootan, etc., 
have each its own language, generally used 
by the higher castes and literary men, there 
! is throughout the whole country a common 
linguistic currency, a language called Oodoor 
—a word related to our term hordeSj indica¬ 
ting the fact that the language has sprung 
up in the camps. It would certainly be a 
great blessing to Anglo-Saxons if they had 
some means of communication with Germans 
especially. Most Englishmen know French, 
but a knowledge of German is rare among 
them—a singular fact, when it is remem¬ 
bered that near eighty per cent, of the words 
in the English dictionary are fundamentally 
German. There are several anomalies in the 
linguistic experience of Euroi^e. Next to 
I the Russians, who learn all languages with 
great fiicility, and speak them with little 
alien accent, the Germans are more gener¬ 
ally acquainted than other races with other 
languages than their own, but, strange to 
say, they speak the Latin tongues, particu¬ 
larly French, better than the cognate tongues, 
Dutch and English. The French have the 
greatest difficulty in learning foreign lan- 
' guages, and it is doubtful whether there ex¬ 
ists a Frenchman who can sj)eak English so 
well that his nationality can not be easily 
detected. When, last summer, I was at 
I Trouville, wdiere M. Thiers was passing his 
vacation, I found to my astonishment that 
, neither ho nor either of his otherwise ac- 
comi^lished private secretaiies could speak 
' one word of either English or German! 
That such should be the case with a man 
of such literary eminence as M. Thiers, that 
the President of the French rei)ublic should 
not even have a secretary who can read a 
I letter from England or Germany, seemed 
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to me an almost sufficient key to the igno¬ 
rance of what goes on in the world outside 
of France which led that unhappy nation to 
hurl itself upon the million thinking bayo¬ 
nets of Germany. There is no member of 
the English government who can not read 
German and speak French with ease. Mr. 
Gladstone can make a speech in French as 
neatly turned as in English, with a little 
preparation ; and I have known Earl Gran¬ 
ville rise in response to a toast offered by 
a Frenchman, and speak extemporaneously 
with such French as persons of that country 
present declared to bo undistinguishable 
from the speech of their best orators in Paris. 

When I exclaimed, Wlion will the world 
have a common language! it was not with 
the deliberate intention of giving a philo¬ 
logical lecture; it was in remembrance of a 
similar ejaculation prayerfully made by a 
fellow-traveler of mine from London to Vi¬ 
enna, under circumstances that seemed to 
distress him. Having been sent to the very 
top of the hotel, ho gave the servant who 
carried his luggage a rather imposing piece 
of silver, and the latter at once set down the 
new-comer as one of the milord” species, 
who must be treated with great considera¬ 
tion. My friend looked out at the sky, and, 
in order to be pleasant, remarked, “ Ick ho- 
pen es viendra besser weather.” A philolo¬ 
gist would have not only understood this sen¬ 
tence, but been impressed by it as being a 
key both to the speaker’s nationality and to 
the course by which he had amved in Vi¬ 
enna. But Boots was simply dumfounded 
by it. However, every thing milord said 
must be important; no doubt the words held 
some momentous request. So, after staring a 
moment, he exclaims, Augenblicklich,” and 
vanished. Soon after he reappeared, bring¬ 
ing with him the ‘Sportier.” The portier, 
or janitor, of a grand hotel in Germany is 
every where an iinx^osing individual; in Vi¬ 
enna he almost resembles a London aider- 
man in his trappings and his proud air. 
This particular portier was somewhat ^Ider- 
manic in his i)roportions also, and when he 
had toiled up the five stories, and stood pant¬ 
ing at my friend’s door, he was hardly in a 
placid humor. Nevertheless, he was the 
only man in the establishment who possess¬ 
ed the least smattering of English, and come 
he must, even though exceedingly busy in 
receiving the guests just then pouring in for 
the approaching table Wlwte. But when this 
magnificent functionary discovered that he 
hM left his urgent duties and toiled up to 
the top of the hotel only to hear milord’s re¬ 
mark that he hoped we were now to have 
fair weather, he seemed to be overwhelmed 
with a sense of humiliation. His wounded 
look was touching. My friend’s sympathy 
could not soothe it, especially as it was ex¬ 
pressed amidst the laughter of one or two of 
his companions, who had arrived just in time 


to take in the situation. The Englishman 
who had so troubled the portier, and possibly 
got Boots into disgrace, by his innocent re¬ 
mark, looked sad, and made an entry in his 
diary, which, being subsequently piudoined, 
was found to contain the following sage ob¬ 
servations: ^^June 16.—Resolved never to 
speak to a German waiter. Item, to study 
German more diligently. N.B.—Confound 
Babel. When will the world have a common 
language!” 

The German spoken in Vienna differs so 
much from the German of the North ^at the 
peoi)le of the two regions can often not un¬ 
derstand each other, while the written lan¬ 
guage is much the same. The language of 
Cologne and that of Berlin are much harder 
than the Viennese tongue. It is related that 
when the King of Prussia was afc one of the 
Austrian baths, a young man approached him 
with a i)etition, explaining the i)urport of it 
in the most polite manner as he drew it out 
of his breast; but the king could not under¬ 
stand a word, and thinking the youth was 
drawing out a dagger, had him arrested. 
One hears among the x^easants in Austria 
such pretty mongrels as ‘Slelizios,” and some¬ 
times x)oetic expressions of a rare kind. Thus 
the boatmen on the Danube call a calm ‘Hhe 
wind’s holiday” (Windfeier). One meets, too, 
with the politeness characteristic of South¬ 
ern nations, and if one speaks to children 
along the road they return a gentle God be 
with you” in touching accents. 

The great varieties of race, costume, and 
language which press themselves upon the 
foreigner in Vienna at every stexi, the min¬ 
gling of Greek, German, and Asiatic names 
on the signs, the various chants of divei-se 
religions which he hears issuing from tem- 
X^les of incongruous architecture as he walks 
along the streets, will gradually produce upon 
him an impression of the mongrel character 
of the Austrian nationality which thence¬ 
forth will be illustrated by every thing he 
encounters. Lord Palmerston’s definition 
of the country as “ a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms” is not more expressive of the vari¬ 
eties and anomalies which one observes than 
of a feeling that all has been the result of 
chance. The history of the reigning house 
is a history of happy accidents—hapx:>y for 
themselves, if not for others. It begins with 
a romance of good luck. A youthful Swiss 
count, poor and obscure, riding in the chase, 
comes to a stream, where he finds a monk 
unable to cross. Having addressed the monk 
kindly, he learns that the pious man is hast¬ 
ening to give the sacrament to a dying pa¬ 
rishioner. The knight instantly dismounts, 
and offers his horse to the monk, who gladly 
accepts it, and is swiftly borne over the 
stream and on his way. 

Next day the horse is returned, with warm 
thanks. “ God forbid,” exclaims the count, 

that I should ever again ride a horse which 
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has carried my Saviour!” Whereon he re¬ 
turns the horse to the priest as a gift to him 
and the Church. In course of time this 
priest becomes chaplain and intimate friend 
of the Prince Elector of Mentz. He reniem- j 
hers the pious count who aided him at the ' 
stream, and persuades his patron to present | 
the Swiss counPs name to the Assembly of 
Electors of the empire. Inquiry having j 
shown that the count was brave, he was 
chosen, and thus Rudolph, Count of Haps- 
burg (which one may interpret the Burg of 
good Hap), became the monarch. He is 
chiefly remarkable for his charming daugh¬ 
ters. They marry five powerful princes, and 
by aid of these sons-in-law he dethrones and 
slays Ottocar, King of Bohemia, and from 
that time secures the foundation of his 
house. And from that time the Hapsburgs 
have always been marrying on countries. 
When Napoleon I., having conquered Aus¬ 
tria, was satisfied to be paid with the hand 
of its pretty princess instead of milliards, he 
was hut continuing the old traditions of the 
house. Beauty still runs in the Hapsburg 
family, so far as the ladies are concerned. 
They have given their house more strength 
in Europe by their marriages than their 
brothers ever won for it by courage or wis¬ 
dom. To-day the prettiest queen in Eiu’ope, 
perhaps, is the Queen of Belgium. I remem¬ 
ber that when this Austrian archduchess 
came to Ostend, the first summer after her 
marriage, she almost spoiled the opera and 
all other attractions by her surpassing love¬ 
liness. She has not only physical beauty, 
but a winning sweetness, which recalled to 
my memory many an exquisite portrait in 
the long line of her ancestry. The house 
of Austria has a perfect recognition that its 
forte lies in this direction. Since Charles 
V. its greatness has always been the result 
of a sort of political polygamy. 

The visitor who obtains the privilege of 
entrance to the royal presence at Vienna 
will find his majesty set, as it were, upon an 
ethnical column of a very composite char¬ 
acter. He will first encounter the German 
guards, with their white coats, red cuffs and 
collars, and three-cornered, gold-trimmed 
hats. Next the Hungarian guards, in their 
rich hussar uniform of tiger-skins, and kal- 
packs gleaming with gold embroidery. 
These are all noblemen—some fifty in num¬ 
ber—and bear the rank of first lieutenant. 
Then come the Pensioners, in antique Span¬ 
ish and German coats. Having reached at 
last the waiting Saal, one is surrounded by 
the imperial pages, gorgeous in red and sil¬ 
ver. Thence he is delivered to the cham¬ 
berlains—two of whom are always in wait¬ 
ing, wearing gold bullion on their backs, 
and symbolical golden keys at their waists, 
reminding one of St. Peter, and suggesting 
that the original idea of that saint was a 
grand chamberlain of heaven. The most 


interesting sight one can get about the pal¬ 
ace, however, is the stable, with its horses 
and carriages of all varieties, its twenty-five 
coachmen, twenty-five body-servants attend¬ 
ant on his majesty’s person, and fifty foot¬ 
men—all these representing the many races 
which the Hapsburgs have married on. 

Austria has gone much farther toward 
amalgamating the various ethnical elements 
of which it is composed than could have 
seemed possible fifteen years ago. Then the 
seventeen provincial diets of which it is 
composed seemed hopelessly antagonistic; 
but in 1861, when Schmerling devised a con¬ 
stitution which was ingeniously arranged to 
preserve the entire power really in the 
hands of the imperial government while 
manifesting it through constitutional forms, 
the diets, hitherto occupied chiefly with mu¬ 
nicipal affairs, began to show a determina¬ 
tion to preserve their political rights, some¬ 
what as the noisy deputations in England, 
which in the days of William Rufus were 
content to entreat the barons for favors, be¬ 
gan to insist upon their propositions in the 
time of the Edwards, and to organize them¬ 
selves into what gradually grew into the 
House of Commons. At tliis late day Aus¬ 
tria is passing through a similar x)hase. The 
Diet of Tyrol is demanding the emancipation 
of the schools from the clergy. The Diet of 
Carniola aims to unite all the small prov¬ 
inces south of the Styiaan Alps down to the 
Adriatic into one group. The diets of Ga¬ 
licia, Bohemia, and Moravia are requiring a 
larger degree of independence in local ad¬ 
ministration, but they seek it through an 
increase of power in the national congi-ess, 
or Reichsrath. A very significant move¬ 
ment is that for a fuller representation of 
cities and towns in the Reichsrath, it being 
an old device of Austrian premiers, carried 
to perfection under Metternich, to outweigh 
the always democratically inclined towns by 
a preponderant representation of rural ig¬ 
norance.and stolidity. This ingenuity has 
not been, indeed, exclusively Austrian": there 
are fifty-six small boroughs in England, hav¬ 
ing between them 400,000 inhabitants, while 
Marylebone, in London, has 478,000; yet the 
former have fifty-six votes in Parliament, 
the latter two. That Vienna especially shall 
have its representation in the Diet of Lower 
Austria increased from thirteen to twenty- 
two seems nearly settled, and that will 
probably secure her a proportionate increase 
in the Reichsrath—a measure which will be 
hardly of inferior importance to the whole 
country than the consolidation of the Aus¬ 
tro-Hungarian power. This last-named 
event has unquestionably convinced the va¬ 
rious nationalities under the Austrian crown 
that there is a possibility of their securing 
the realization of many of their aspirations 
by fraternization, as they have lost them by 
mutual jealousies. The example of Prussia 
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has not been lost either upon the Austrian 
rulers or tlie many tribes under tliem. Sol¬ 
idarity has become the order of the cTay; 
and though the evolution of the heterogene¬ 
ous races referred to in a United States of 
Austria will involve a severer struggle than 
that which united Germany has had with 
Junkerism, there can hardly be a doubt that 
the tide is every where setting toward such 
a freedom as shall swallow up petty princi¬ 
palities. Liberty is the root, equality the 
blossom, but both must reach their fruit in 
the fraternity of peoples. 

There can be no doubt that there has been 
a disposition among liberal thinkers in Eu¬ 
rope to estimate Austria more favorably as 
a political force since it has withdra wn from 
Italy. The retention of Yenetia especially 
imbittered the most eminent friends of lib¬ 
erty against that country, and kept alive the 
ugliest traditions of the Hapsburg house, 
whose crimes have been so carefully remem¬ 
bered. But the repeated instances in which 
the present emperor has made concessions to 
the popular movements of the times, and 
the fact that a hard aristocracy stands ready 
in each of the countries subjected to Austria 
to oppress the lower classes, if made over 
to them, more heavily than the emperor 
has ever done, has induced a suspension of 
those anathemas which reformers like Maz- 
zini and poets like Swinburne have hurled 
so terribly against that country. It is fur¬ 
ther now recognized that Austria is neces¬ 
sarily a peaceful element in the European 
situation. There is no neighboring country 
she can wish to invade; and though one 
may trace in 4he tone of popular feeling 
some remnant of antagonism to Prussia, the 



German elements of the country are too 
strong to suffer such sentiments to survive 
very long. There is every reason to believe 
that Austria is contented, and has honestly 
set herself to develop her resoui’ces and to 
harmonize her government with the age. 

The x^eople of Vienna re-joice in their cos¬ 
mopolitan character. In their finest gardens 
of amusement—Mbdling’s—the grounds are 
laid out ethnologically, the buildings and 
sections being marked Asia, Europe, Africa, 
America, and so on. A masquerade there— 
and they are given not only in the season, 
but whenever any fete is going on—presents 
a medley of characters such as can not be 
witnessed elsewhere in Europe. I remem¬ 
ber taking my stand there on one such occa¬ 
sion, and the whole world seemed to pass by 
in costume. One may feel that he is in an ut¬ 
terly foreign world, with continents, oceans, 
and ages stretching between him and people 
of kindred blood. But let him not be too 
certain of that. Here pass two unmistaka¬ 
ble cockneys. There walks before them in 
the xu’oeession a small figure, enveloped in 
close domino covering the head and sweeping 
the ground. Cockney Number One says to 
Number Two, ‘^Say, Bill, what sex does that 
hanimal belong to?” Middlesex,” retorts 
the small domino, turning sharply around— 
Middlesex. I was born in the Strand, in 
hearing of Bow-bells. Do you know the 
place ?” The cockney, who had counted too 
much upon the safe obscurity of his mother- 
tongue, quite wilted under the reply, which 
was given with a matchless imitation of his 
accent. Vienna has, indeed, especially since 
the cloud passed upon Paris, become a favor¬ 
ite play-ground for Londoners, and for Amer- 
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icans too. The managers of places of amuse¬ 
ment, especially of gardens and dancing- 
rooms, in Vienna, as elsewhere on the Con¬ 
tinent, look upon their Anglo-Saxon visitors 
with some dread. They spend a good deal 
of money, they admit; hut they allege also 
that Americans and Englishmen are rude, 
and sometimes offensive. At masquerades 
especially they do not seem tf he aware that 
they are the traditional enjoyment of respect- 
ahle people. At home they perhaps take it 
for granted that the freedom as to costume 
admissible in the tal masqiii implies some 
looseness of character in the wearers; hut, 
however that may he in London or New 
York, it is hy no means true in Vienna. 
Here, even on ordinary occasions, dresses 
may he worn hy respectable people which 
would he impossible in more western and 
northern countries; they are simply histor¬ 
ical, and represent that uncrystallized con¬ 
dition of Austrian society of which I have 
spoken. 

When in one of these gardens or public 
places one sits down to supper—as he will 
generally wish to do, the dinner hour being 
usually as early as three o’clock—he will 
find the table loaded with luxuries, which 
rei)resent, like every thing else, the vast 
outlying domains of the country. The oys¬ 
ters and crabs, fresh as they are, have come 
from the Adriatic, packed in ice. The little 
lobsters have come also from some far-off 
sea, packed in barrels, and they appear on 
the table lying on the laurel leaves used in 
packing them. The delicious eels are all Bo¬ 
hemian; the chamois is Styrian. (When one 
hears the stories of how the little chamois 
is hunted, and how its mother shows genius 
in trying to preserve it—sometimes making 
herself into a bridge for them to pass chasms 
—one feels almost as if he were eating a 
baby.) The little sturgeon is from Hunga¬ 
ry. The salmon is from the Rhine or the 
Elbe. The x>heasants are chiefly from Bo¬ 
hemia, and in eating them one can commend 
the taste of Napoleon I., who had five hun¬ 
dred of theru sent to him every year. Vienna 
itself has but few luxuries not borrowed; 
the best, perhaps, are the little boneless fish, 
Kopen (so named from its big head), and the 
JSuclien trout, which has no scales, on which 
account the Jews (who will eat no scaly 
fish) buy it up at any price. 

In art Vienna is much richer than any 
casual traveler is likely to know. The fine 
arts department in the Exposition is ex¬ 
tremely good, for the living artists of Europe 
have for a long time regarded Austria as a 
region which has not sufficiently recognized 
the claims of modern art. They wish to 
take it by storm, and it is probable that Vi¬ 
enna does need some awakening to the fact 
that there are other living arts besides music. 
Of the regular galleries there are two, both 
of which merit more attention than they 


commonly get. The Lichtenstein GaUery 
can hardly be called a great one, and it must 
be admitted that among its fifteen hundred 
paintings one can find but few that repre¬ 
sent the best workmanship of the great 
masters. One must note, however, the por¬ 
trait of Perugino, by Raphael, and that of 
Wallenstein, by Vandyck — the latter one 
of the finest paintings of tfie kind in exist¬ 
ence. Guido’s ^‘Charity,” iJomenichiuo’s 
“Sibyl,” and Rubens’s six pictures repre¬ 
senting the history of Decius, are very fine 
indeed. But the rooms devoted to engrav¬ 
ings are more important than those assigned 
to paintings, and there are few sx)ots where 
a lover of old portraits and representations 
of ancient costume and life scenes will find 
so much to interest him as here. There are 
minor private collections thrown open to 
visitors during the Exposition which have 
each gems that should be seen—those of 
Count Czernin, Count Schonbrunn, and oth¬ 
ers. The latter has a wonderful picture by 
Rembrandt—wonderful, if not very pleas¬ 
ing—“ The Blinding of Samson by the Philis¬ 
tines.” In the Esterhazy collection readers 
of Mrs. Jameson will be glad to see the re¬ 
markable picture of the “ Conception” (Ta- 
varone, 1590), in which the Virgin is repre¬ 
sented as a dark-haired Spanish girl only 
nine or ten years of age. 

But it is in the Belvedere Gallery that the 
lover of art will find the fullest reward, if 
he can be patient enough to grope his way 
through the heterogeneous accumulation of 
splendors—a task not easy even with an ex¬ 
cellent catalogue for his guide. 

The Belvedere is one of the most valuable 
collections of pictures in the world, and it is 
the very worst arranged—in fact, it is hard¬ 
ly arranged at all, the various schools and 
different ages of art having to be picked out 
here and there from most incongruous quar¬ 
ters. In a chaotic Italian room you come 
dead upon a masterpiece of Poussin (contigu¬ 
ous with Salvator Rosa!), and after that will 
be spared any shock at finding room after 
room made up of such medley company as 
Fra Bartolomeo and Carlo Dolce, Murillo and 
Andrea del Sarto, to end with a Velasquez 
gem set amidst Flemish rubies! An artistic 
Palmerston, were one conceivable, would be 
very certain to describe this gallery as a for¬ 
tuitous concourse of pictorial elements—not 
“ atoms,” which would have to be interpreted 
in a very transcendental sense to express the 
immense value of these noble works. The 
Belvedere Gallery was not made to order, 
like those of Dresden, Munich, or London; 
it grew, as Austria grew, and its treasures 
bear trace of the ancient history and polit¬ 
ical constitution of the country, if it can be 
said to have a constitution. And this fact 
represents the peculiar value of it as com¬ 
pared with the majority of other European 
galleries. It may not have so many great 
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masterpieces, but the historical development 
of art in nearly every country is represented 
here, making it an invaluable collection for 
the art scholar or the critic. We are borne 
back to the fourteenth century, when a Ger¬ 
man school of art was just bourgeoning out, 
the main stem of it being in Bohemia. Then 
it was under the patronage of Carl IV., who, 
much wiser than many later patrons of art¬ 
ists, preferred to give them good institutions 
and special advantages to fostering their 
love for the luxury of his palaces. So here 
we have the old Bohemian collection, show¬ 
ing strokes well worthy any artist’s study for 
their blended strength and sweetness. The¬ 
odor ich of Prague, Nicolaus Wurmser, Thom¬ 
as of Mutina, and others, had founded a 
school different from the rest, but it perish¬ 
ed amidst the convulsions of tlie age, leaving 
the disjecta memlra here. It is to be feared 
that if every picture in the Belvedere could 
tell its history, and should do so honestly, 
the relations would hardly redound to any 
reputation the Hapsburgs may have for pos¬ 
sessing an intuitive perception of the differ¬ 
ence between meum and tuum. We are told, 
however, by the Teutonic authorities that 
the gallery is “ the result of a profuse liber¬ 
ality, the creation of powerful sovereigns, 
who enjoyed unlimited access to all those 
channels which poured forth their rich 
stream of the most precious treasures of art 
for the gratification of those who thirsted 
for them.” It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
the various countries parted with the treas¬ 
ures i)leasantly. Be this as it may, the rule 
among empires in such matters is just that 
whi(5h is said to have originally rendered 
society possible in California—respect for 
such maxims as status quo, titi possidetis, by¬ 
gones be by-gones; above all, a remembrance 
that all x)alaces are glass houses, and stone- 
throwing strictly prohibited. 


The two points in which to the art stu¬ 
dent the Belvedere x)resents the greatest at¬ 
tractions are in the specimens of Albrecht 
Diirer and a collection of Flemish and Ital¬ 
ian art made by Teniers. Maximilian I. was 
the personal friend of Albrecht Diirer. It 
was while that emperor resided at Prague 
that he learned to love literature and art, 
and, above all, to esteem Diirer. Most of 
the Diirer i)ictures at Vienna were brought 
there by him. Teniers was the friend of the 
Archduke Leopold Wilhelm, who was Gov¬ 
ernor-General of the Netherlands, and whose 
enthusiasm for the line arts proved much 
more beneficial for Vienna than for the 
Dutch. This archduke employed David 
Teniers to go about and make a collection, 
particularly of Flemish pictures, for him. 
Teniers repaired to Brussels, and it really 
was the collection there made that forms the 
basis of the Belvedere Gallery; for it must bo 
remembered that the numerous little collec¬ 
tions which Austrian emperors, archdukes, 
and noblemen have been making for five hun¬ 
dred years or more had no reference whatev¬ 
er to a public gallery. Each was meant to 
decorate a palace or private mansion. When 
Teniers brought the collection he had made 
(1657), there was no room for it in the impe¬ 
rial palace, so the i)ictures were hung in a 
neighboring building, called the Stallburg. 
It seems to have become thus slightly de¬ 
tached from the person of royalty, and 
though a hundred years ago the ijictures 
were transferred to a palace again, that 
building has ever since been the palace of 
the people. The princes for whom the Bel¬ 
vedere was built live, as art enables them, 
on its walls, there frescoed by Van der 
Hoeck, Soliinene, Auerbach. The emperors 
and archdukes have discovered long ago 
that an individual can not monopolize great 
treasures in this world without losing the 
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most real enjoyment of them, and so rill 
after rill has come in from generation to 
generation as tributaries to swell the sin¬ 
gular collection. It only remains now that 
the physiognomical embodiment of the pop¬ 
ular collection in a popular establishment 
shall be made, and the old Belvedere—w^hich 
is in a charming situation, on a hill outside 
the city—tliough built as the summer resi¬ 
dence of a prince (Eugene of Savoy, 1724), 
have its domestic features more completely 
sacrificed to the purposes of art. The two 
buildings called Upper and Lower Belvedere 
are separated by a beautiful garden. In the 
Upper there is one of the most remarkable 
collections of ancient armor, implements, or¬ 
naments, and historical relics in Europe. 
A thinking man, who knows that the evolu¬ 
tion of art is a good deal more interesting 
than the evolution of animals, will find end¬ 
less interest in these antiquities. He will 
sometimes, if he be also skillful, see the 
touches of three or four different races in 
the fabrication and ornamentation of a sin¬ 
gle sword, as their symbols will be blended 
jyul quartered on a single banner. The 
chief use, really, of Europe to an American 
is that he may decipher the earlier chapters 
of his own biography before Time’s angels— 
Moth and Rust—shall have turned them to 
dust. 

As to the pictures themselves, there must 
be near two thousand of them ; most of them 
are genuine (not all), and many of them are 
unique. Some of the very best works of the 
Venetian school are here; among others, 
Giorgione’s Eastern Geometers,” and P. 
Veronese’s Holy Family.” Raphael’s “ Ma¬ 
donna of the Garden” has some traits of the 
utmost elegance, and will repay long con- 
temidation. Far away in the fields the moth¬ 
er sits with her infant, and the infant St. 
John playing at her knee; there is some¬ 
thing very unconventional in her look, w^hich 
i^ not that of a peasant (which Mary cer¬ 
tainly was not), but of a woman of good po¬ 
sition. Caracci’s Jesus and the Samaritan 
Woman” is also most beautiful—a very fine 
piece of the earlier realism. But one of the 
greatest of the pictures is Vandyck’s “ Christ 
Expiring.” Lonely in the air, the earth— 
save for one high bleak point of rock—being 
hid, no human being visible, nor trace of 
human work save the inhuman cross, the 
sufferer seems as it were to soar heavenward, 
with the supernal light already blending 
with his expression of pain. It is a face 
whose pain is not agony, and whose grief 
has above it the sense of the words, “ Now 
is my soul glorified.” The pictures by Ru¬ 
bens in this gallery are the most notable of 
all the works by that artist. They will quite 
revolutionize the idea one may have formed 
of him from his works elsewhere, which have 
gained him the reputation of having covered 
the w'alls of Europe with fat naked women. 


so realistic as to be almost obscene. The 
fourth room of the Belvedere is almost en¬ 
tirely occupied by Rubens, and there is in 
his pictures a tenderness, an elevation, and a 
nervous power which at once raise him to a 
new rank in the beholder’s estimate. “ Lo¬ 
yola casting out Devils,” Xavier raising the 
Dead and healing the Sick among the Amer¬ 
ican Indians,” “St. Ambrose denying tlie 
Emperor Theodosius Admission into the 
Church at Milan on Account of his Thessalian 
Massacre” (a picture retouched by Vandyck) 
—these, and others, are certainly marvelous 
works, and such as throw around the si)ec- 
tator that spell which only genius can weave. 
It seems astonishing that Rubens’s glowing 
colors should have lasted as they have done. 
He died in 1640, yet his pictures look almost 
as fresh as if just i^ainted. One of the finest 
Vandycks in the wmrld, if not the very finest, 
is here, “The Infant Christ crowning St. 
Rosalia.” Another incomi^arable wmrk is 
Correggio’s “lo and the Cloud,” which exhib¬ 
its a softness of outline, a delicacy of flesh- 
tint in the exquisitely rounded limbs, simidy 
perfect. The most famous picture in the 
gallery historically is the “ Ecce Homo” of 
Titian, wliich belonged to Charles I., and 
was sold by Oliver Cromwell. The artist 
has introduced into it his friend Aretino as 
Pilate ; and Charles V. (in armor), the Sultan 
Solirnan, and himself represent other jier- 
sonages of the group. 

None need be infoimed that Vienna is the 
metropolis of music. The visitor there finds 
himself floating about, as it were, in an 
ethereal musical sea. Even the brass-bands 
perform good music. The only difficulty on 
this musical score is, indeed, that the vari¬ 
eties of harmony in Vienna are likely to form 
in the less sophisticated ear a medley some¬ 
thing like the ancient “ Quodlibet” (which 
still may be heard there occasionally), in 
which the persons of a company sing each a 
different ballad simultaneously to one theme 
—a solemn hymn jostling a bacchanalian 
ditty. The opera is the most perfect in the 
world, the symphonies are the most perfect, 
and the sacred music also, and none of them 
can surpass the majesty with which the mili¬ 
tary band sends abroad through the air Goit 
erhulten Kaiser Franz. Generations of culture 
have gone to make the musical taste and 
the fine ear which have made this city the 
Mecca of musicians. It is common to ascribe 
the fact in a large measure to the patronage 
of the emperors, as it is to ascribe the pic¬ 
torial arts of Vienna to a similar cause. But 
in both cases the artists have had to educate 
the emperors, and sometimes they have had 
hard enough work to do it. 

In the time of Charles VI. the celebrated 
Porpora lived at Vienna in poverty, finding 
little employment. “ Too many trills,” pro¬ 
nounced the emperor. Hasse having been 
asked by his majesty to write an oratorio. 
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proposed that Porpora should he asked to 
compose the music for it. The emperor re¬ 
luctantly consented, and Hasse gave Porpora 
a hint about trills, so that not one was in¬ 
troduced into the piece. The emperor, as he 
listened, said, “ ’Tis quite a different thing; 
there are no trills here.'^ But when at the 
conclusion there came a fugue by which the 
theme i)assed to another part, there were 
four necessary notes which had a light oper¬ 
atic effect, the emperor burst into a laugh, 
it is said for the only time in his life, and 
from that hour Porpora’s fortune was made. 

Mozart found it up-hill work too at Vienna. 
The people looked upon his thin pale face 
and his light boyish hair with a kind of in¬ 
credulity. They could hardly imagine that 
the little man was more tlian an ambitious 
youth. It was just eighty-five years ago 
that ho was trying to accomplish something 
there, but had almost more reputation for 
his good game of billiards than for music. 
At the time the two great librettists of 
Vienna were Metastasio and Abb<5 da Ponte 
—a man who passed twenty weary years as 
an Italian teacher in New York, where he 
died in utter destitution. This Abb6 da 
Ponte wrote the drama of Don Giovanni, aft¬ 
er consultation wdth Mozart—^who believed 
that the traditions of the wild nobleman 
formed a good theme for an opera—and wrote 
it in less time than any opera w^as ever writ¬ 
ten in before or since. He wmrked on it all 
day and all night, his wife keeping his wits 
awake by bringing in x>unch, his favorite 


drink, and so got it ready for some grand 
occasion in Prague. The opera-goers of 
Prague were deliglited. Don Giovanni, after 
being tlirice performed, was wafted to Vien¬ 
na on Bohemian raptures. 

At Vienna it fell dead. The Emperor 
Joseph sent for Mozart after the curtain had 
fallen, and said, “ Mozart, your music wmuld 
do very well, but there are too many notes 
in it.” 

There are just as many as there ought 
to be,” replied Mozart, deeply offended. 

This fine piece of imperial criticism may 
have got wind, for after this first rendering 
of Don Giovanni everybody was in the habit 
of saying there was certainly great merit in 
the piece, but,” etc. Every body had some¬ 
thing to blame. Haydn, wdio lived in Vi¬ 
enna at the time, had great difficulty in i)er- 
suading the critics that they were fools. 
Being in a company one day when, in tjie 
absence of Mozart, the new opera was the 
subject of dispute, Haydn, in reply to a de¬ 
mand for his ox)inion, said, ^‘I am not ca¬ 
pable of judging in this dispute: all that I 
know is that Mozart is certainly the gi’eat- 
est composer now in existence.” Hay dm 
himself suffered considerably from the cavils 
of the critics, but liis genius met wdth a re¬ 
ciprocal recognition from Mozart. On one 
occasion a composer of some merit, but of a 
jealous disposition, was exj)atiating on the 
defects of Haydn, when Mozart broke out 
with the abrupt reply, Sir, if you and I 
were melted down together, we could not 
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make one Haydn!” Mozart gracefully ded¬ 
icated Ilia qiiatuors to Haydn, aa one from 
Tvhom lie had learned that speciea of comj^o- 
sition. Notwithatanding the emperor’s in¬ 
ability to appreciate Don Giovanni, he was 
personally fond of Mozart, who returned his 
affection. Frederick the Great offered the 
composer a situation at Berlin, with a salary 
of five thousand florins, in place of the mis¬ 
erable sum of eight hundred ($400) which 
he was getting at Vienna. While he was- 
hesitating Joseph II. called on him and said, 

“ Mozart, yon are going to leave me.” 

No, never will I leave your majesty,” 
said the tender-hearted composer, bursting 
into tears. 

Beethoven had a better experience, for 
Vienna recognized his genius from the start. 
When he brought out his fifth symphony 
there before a vast audience, the crowd rose 
to their feet shouting their plaudits. Bee¬ 
thoven, who had conducted the piece him¬ 
self, did not turn around to accept their ap¬ 
plause, until at last a member of the orches¬ 
tra took him gently by the shoulders and 
turned his face that he might see the up¬ 
standing audience waving their hats and 
handkerchiefs. The audience then for the 
first time remembered that the artist who 
had been so charming their ears was himself 
stone-deaf. Beethoven, when he beheld the 
scene, sat down on a chair and wept like a 
child. And many were they that wept with 
him. 

It is curious to remark how all the mu¬ 
sical ability of that generation gravitated to 
Vienna. Each man Avent there to receive 
his stamp : success at Vienna made him cur¬ 
rent in every x>art of Europe. Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, Moscheles, Hummel, Kalk- 
brenner, Albrechtberger, Salieri, Thalberg— 
nay, it is impossible to give the catalogue of 
the great composers Avhom Vienna has had 
the chief hand in moulding. It is not fair 
to look upon musical Vienna to-day from the 
high stand-point thus furnished. The great 
musical age of Germany has passed aAvay, 
leaving for the moment an interregnum 
upon which Wagner is pedestaled with his 
eyes fixed upon the music of the future. 
But it is no small thing, while one is wait¬ 
ing for that vision to become realized, or in 
the intervals (too frequent) when one can 
not hear the great strain of its prophet, to 
haA^e one’s time slip pleasantly on to the- 
matchless moA^ements of Strauss. Let no 
one imagine that he has enjoyed every mu¬ 
sical sensation until, fresh from a bright 
day’s voyage on the noblest river in Europe, 
he has listened to The heautiful Uue Danube, 
as rendered by the orchestra of Strauss. 
But is not Strauss dead ? Is this the same 
Strauss ? Do not ask such questions at Vi¬ 
enna. Strauss never dies. Various con¬ 
ductors of that name have passed away, and 
others will no doubt follow them ) but the 


Strauss principle in nature lives, and in Eu¬ 
rope the Vienna conductor wiU always be a 
Strauss, even as the title of an old firm Avill 
remain to preserve a marketable good-will, 
whether there be persons living who bear 
the names in it or not. 

Are you the great Strauss ?” asked some 
one of the distinguished heretical author of 
the Leben Jesii. 

No,” replied the modest author ,* he re¬ 
sides at Vienna.” 

And, indeed, to have seen the conductor 
who composed the great Strauss waltzes lead 
an orchestra on a grand occasion is to have 
witnessed a certain kind of greatness. His 
baton waves like that of one of Napoleon’s 
field-mai'shals; each instrument seems sus¬ 
pended at his finger tips; or one might say 
that a subtle galvanism issued from his 
moA^ements, which breathed over strings and 
through the pipes, making them yield aeo- 
lian strains in response to a single mind. 

Scarcely less perfect is the orchestra at 
the Grand Opera. It gives the same idea of 
the absolute perfection of instruments and 
of drill. Has there been going on in Vienna 
a system of natural selection by Auolin-breed- 
ing and fluticulture ? And as for the opera 
itself, there is certainly no place in Europe 
where it is so fine in every respect. I had 
the good fortune to be present there on the 
evening Avhen the hitherto proscribed Die 
Judin of Hal^A^y Avas rendered. So long as 
the law prevented intermarriage between 
JeAvs and Christians the authoi-ities did not 
think it wise to allow the performance of 
an opera whose very exciting plot turns upon 
the betrotlial of a beautiful Jewess (as is 
supposed) and a Christian nobleman. A 
cardinal hunts the young Jewess to death, 
and as she sinks into the flames to AA^hich 
she has been condemned—a fate she prefers 
to the renunciation of her religion—the old 
Israelite who is her reputed father informs 
the cardinal that it is his (the cardinal’s) 
own daughter, the secret of Avhose where¬ 
abouts the prelate has long been trying to 
discover. It will be seen that there Avere 
double reasons for suppressing a play which 
involved both a legal and an ecclesiastical 
scandal. But noAv, the memorable struggle 
about the Concordat having resulted faAmr- 
ably to the Jews, the prohibition of an oxiera 
Avhich had already gained fame at Paris was 
Avithdrawn, and it Avas immediately an¬ 
nounced. The audience was the most re¬ 
markable I CA^er saw. Every seat had been 
purchased at a heaA^y price for weeks before¬ 
hand, chiefly by Jews, and the stalls, dress 
circle, and private boxes Avere filled Avith 
beautiful Jewesses dressed in the most radi¬ 
ant costumes. As I think of the scene there 
comes before me a vision of lustrous dia¬ 
monds and more lustrous eyes, rich Oriental 
complexions set off AAdth Byzantine colors 
and costumes, waA^y masses of black hair. 
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and faces kindled witli x)roud enthusiasm. 
The late emperor was j)resent, and the iiretty 
Jewesses looked up to the man who had 
confessed himself unfit to reign with a defi¬ 
ant air, while he looked down on the semi- 
political scene with a kind of stupefaction 
which well represented the horror of the old 
conservative families, the head of one of 
which is said to have received a paralytic 
stroke when he heard of this Concordat busi¬ 
ness. Prince Lichtenstein, who is said to 
he the miniature monarch with an army of 
two and a half soldiers, was also jnesent 
with an aid-de-camp of Maximilian of Mex¬ 
ico. The opera is certainly a magnificent 
one. The scenic display was surpassingly 
gorgeous, and, in the ballet introduced, the 
famous and beautiful danseuse Stadelmeyer 
seemed to float through the movements like 
a winged spirit. Hal6vy is greatest in his 
Jewish subjects. His music in the Prodigal 
Son is thrilling, and that-in the Wandering 
Jew is sometimes really great, hut in the 
Jewess he has poured the full flame of his 
soul. If the unfolding of the horrors of 
hell in the Wandering Jew has called from 
him some of the most weird descrii^tive 
chords ever heard, the earthly hell which 
X)riesthoods have kindled for the whole race 
of wanderers has elicited a depth of tragical 
X)assion which almost curdles the blood. The 
red-masked burners of the Jewess were an¬ 
ticipations of devils. Under some of the 
sympathetic storms of liis violins the audi¬ 
ence moved and bent as trees under a strong 
wind. The character of the old Jew was 
represented by Sontheim, himself a Jew, 
with a vividness and realistic strength that 
inspired awe and terror even among the 
spell-bound auditors. 

Though the opera and the dance have, 
in the absence of any very great composer, 
become the chief forms in which one hears 
music in public at Vienna, there is no city 
in which there are more clubs and circles 
for. the cultivation of the art in its more 
classic resources. Nay, even among the 
common peoi)le, Beethoven is still the most 
romantic hero, and on All-Souls Daj^, when 
it is the custom of the Viennese to lay 
wreaths of immortelles on tombs, that of 
Beethoven is pretty sure to receive the lar¬ 
gest number of tributes, and next to his the 
graves of Mozart (doubtful), Schubert, and 
the poet Grillparzer. The story of his re¬ 
lation with the Countess Guicciardi, and 
how she deserted him for an aristocratic al¬ 
liance, is still the legend of many a draw¬ 
ing-room; while the radicals will still re¬ 
member over their beer with what grand 
rage the old man tore up a score of the he¬ 
roic symphony composed at Bernadette’s re¬ 
quest in honor of Napoleon, when he learn¬ 
ed that the First Consul had assumed the 
imperial crown. Dear to tlie Viennese also 
is the memory of Schubert, born among | 
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them.in hqmble life, living among them as 
boy chorister, as court singer, as composer, 
until death snatched him away in early life. 
It is the custom of various personages of 
high rank to have musical assemblies at 
their houses, in wliich the finest classical 
music may be heard. During the years in 
which Mr. A. W. Thayer, the well-known 
diarist of Dwighfs Journal^ remained tliere, 
while making his researches concerning Bee¬ 
thoven, ho was the lion of tliese companies, 
and few Americans are so w^ell known in 
Vienna as he. On one occasion tlie grace¬ 
ful and accomplished Baroness de S- 

was anxiously looking out for him to come 
to lier musical 8oir(5e in company with the 
American minister. Mr. Motley came, but 
witliout Mr. Thayer. The disappointed 
baroness pressed Mr. Motley to know why 
tlie biograplier of Beethoven liad not come, 
until ho whispered that the want of a dress- 
coat had somewhat to do with the matter. 

Why did ho not come without any coat 
cried out the baroness, who almost shed tears 
to think of what social usage had cost lier. 
These assemblies are very charming, and 
tlioso who are musical have very little diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining introductions to them, as 
art dissolves to a considerable extent the 
barriers which otherwise rigidly separate 
persons who have unequal numbers of quar¬ 
ters or other mysterious marks on their 
coats of arras. Usually a gentleman may 
enter an aristocratic company in Austria 
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'vvitlioiit any coat more comfortably than 
without a coat of arms. And it is proverb¬ 
ial in South Germany that no heraldic de¬ 
vice can be depended upon unless it was 
made out and engraved in Vienna. In ev¬ 
ery part of Europe, however, the American 
or the Oriental man enters into aristocratic 
society with much more facility than the 
European. 

To return for a moment to the great com¬ 
posers : it may interest some to know that, 
notwithstanding the brilliant career of Mo¬ 
zart at Vienna, the place of his burial is un¬ 
known, and every personal trace of him in 
the city is lost, save only his house in the 
Rauhenstein Gasse, now a wine shop (with, 
by odd coincidence, ornamentation of music¬ 
al instruments on its front), the poor deal 
table at which he wrote, and the MS. of his 
Bequiem. Of Beethoven (whom they call 
Tondichter, or Tone-poet, instead of Ton- 
kiinstler) the house and the tomb are shown 
on the road to Wahringe, and I have seen a 
funeral card, issued at the time of his death, 
the style of which indicates that it was felt 
then to be an important event. The card is 
in translation as follows: 

“ Invitation to Lonia van Beethoven’s funeral, which 
Avill take place March 29, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

“ The company will assemble in the house of the de¬ 
ceased, in the Schwarz Panier House, No. 200, on the 
Glacis, before the Scotch Gate. The procession will 
go from thence to the Trinity Church, at the P. P. 
Minorites, in the Alser Street 
“The musical world experienced the irreparable 
loss of this celebrated composer on the 26th of March, 
1827, at 6 o’clock in the evening. Beethoven died of 
dropsy, in the 5Gth year of his age, after having re¬ 
ceived the holy sacraments. 

“ The day of the exequies will he made known here¬ 
after by L. van Beethoven’s admirers and friends.” 

Beethoven’s funeral was very imposing. 
The coffin was borne by the most eminent 
composers of the city—Hummel, Seyfried, 
and others. It was attended by the leading 
authors, poets, and actors—Grillparzer, Czer¬ 
ny, etc.—to the number of thirty-six, all 
bearing torches, and wearing roses and lilies 
on their arms. At the grave poems by Grill¬ 
parzer, Castelli, and Baron von Schlecta 
"Were read, and Hummel laid on the coffin 
as it descended three wreaths of laurel. 
Then for the first time the Miset'ere was per¬ 
formed. Beethoven had composed it thir¬ 
teen years before, and the MS. had fallen 
into the hands of Herr Haslinger, who now 
brought it forth, and the great composer was 
accompanied to his rest by one of the sweet¬ 
est themes that ever came from his own great 
soul. While the composer was dying his 
friend Seyfried was sitting through the 
night arranging the words of the Miserere 
to°this equale, and at the funeral the vast 
multitude assembled were indescribably 
thrilled and moved by what seemed the last 
farewell of the spirit of Beethoven. 

With all the social conservatism in Vien¬ 
na, and the hardness of the aristocracy—the 


■ noblemen being more like kings than even 
the Junkers of Prussianbefore Bismarck com¬ 
pelled these to commit hari-kari—one can 
not help being struck by the degree of free¬ 
dom allowed in that city. It is said, indeed, 
not to be found in other cities under Aus¬ 
trian rule, poor Prague, especially, being un¬ 
der such surveillance that many of the best 
plays are prohibited to its theatres. In Vi¬ 
enna Herr Etienne, an old revolutionist of 
1848, who edits the Fi'ee Press, informed me 
that he was able to write as much radicalism 
as he pleased in his paper Avithout interfer¬ 
ence from the ]iolice. I remember on one 
occasion, Avhile visiting the celebrated crypt 
in which the remains of the emperors are 
preserved in fine coffins loaded with AA'reaths, 
our party paused for some time at that of 
the late Prince Maximilian, Avho was shot in 
Mexico. It Avas inscribed by the emperor, 

‘‘ To our dear brother, Avho Avas shot by Mex¬ 
ican barbarians.” Two Germans present 
commented upon the inscription in their 
OAvn language, and very audibly to the com¬ 
pany present—one declaring that the Mexi¬ 
cans had served ‘‘our dear brother” just 
right, the other expressing the belief that 
the emperor had helped to send his brother 
aAvay through jealousy of his greater attain¬ 
ments and popularity, and fear of his tend¬ 
ency to radicalism, and that he (the emperor) 
was by no means sorry when he heard of the 
prince’s tragical eiid. Such free talk as this 
one continually hears in the cafds. The free¬ 
dom accorded to religious heresy is equally 
great. One hears continually loud theolog¬ 
ical discussions going on in public rooms, 
Avhere Greeks, Arminians, and Catholics as¬ 
semble. There is very apt to be present, 
also, a Unitarian, whose arguments some¬ 
times make one fancy himself in the atmos¬ 
phere of Boston. In Transylvania there are 
near two hundred Unitarian congregations, 
with a very systematic organization, and 
some allege that this form of belief is spread¬ 
ing to Vienna and other parts of Austria. In 
the public libraries one sees shelves high up 
inscribed “ Verbotene Biicher,” and on them 
heretical theology is curiously mingled Avith 
works of immoral tendency, si>ch as Boud- 
seau^s Confessions, Ovid’s Art of Love, etc.; 
but these shelves have become so little pro¬ 
hibited, and so popular, that it is doubtful 
whether the Avarning does not act rather as 
a guide to the heretically or pruriently dis¬ 
posed. 

The most quiet and aristocratic quarter 
of Vienna is the “ Tein,” Avhere are the state¬ 
ly palaces of the Lichtensteins, the Stahrem- 
bergs, the Esterhazys, etc. These noble fam¬ 
ilies are looked upon with much awe, as is 
natural, the Austrian monarchy being lim¬ 
ited by the nobility. In Russia the Czar can 
deprive a nobleman of his hereditary do¬ 
minions, but it is not so in Austria. The 
present emperor is the first who ever set 
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aside the will of the nobility. There are 
three hundred of these families, ten ducal, 
the chief of these being the Lichtensteins, 
Schwarzenhergs, Lobskowitzes, and Ester- 
hazys. They are entitled Regents, and 
have body-guards. They are by birthright 
Knights of the Golden Fleece, and the tleece 
symbol may bo seen on the cornices of their 
houses. Their fortunes are immense. Though 
the Esterhazy fortune has been diminished 
by one or two young spendthrifts, it is larger 
than the revenues of the kings of Bavaria, 
Wiii-temberg, and Saxony put together. 
How formidable is the i)ower of these fam¬ 
ilies was shown by an incident that occuiTed 
in 1805. Dining the war with Napoleon 
Prince Appoiiy was intrusted w ith the Aus¬ 
trian forces on the Danube. After the cap¬ 
ture of the Austrian army at Ulm this prince 
was ordered to destroy a wooden bridge near 
‘Vienna; he disobeyed the order, and Napo¬ 
leon's pursuit, facilitated by this bridge, re¬ 
sulted in the disaster at Austerlitz. All Eji- 
rox^e expected that Prince Appony would bo 
shot; but ho was only temi)orarily banished, 
not from Austria, but from the imperial head¬ 
quarters ! His descendant is now Austrian 
embassador in France, where his memory is 
blessed. As for the age of these great fam¬ 
ilies, who can estimate it ? In the Ester- 
hazy there is a cliart of the family tree 
wdiich represents it coming out of the stom¬ 
ach of Adam! 

In these liouses there is not only a great 
deal of refinement and culture, but also of 
mirth and entertainment. Tlie children are 
well taught, the tutor being ordinarily a 
lawyer or a divine. Their little brains are 
said to be terribly overtasked, as it is 
thought they must learn all languages in 
such a polyglot empire. In many of the 
X^alaces there are rooms fitted for jirivate 
theatricals, and there is no end to the mas¬ 
querades, tableaux vivants, and balls. The 
favorite dance is still the old “ chain dance,” 
upon which more modern Terpsichorean gems 
have been threaded; in it the company 
winds like a serpent from room to room, 
through corridor and hall, until at last the 
sinuous form breaks up into waltzes, which 
pass from one species to another, ending in 
the giddy whirl of the German. 

Considering thatVienna successfully claims 

the honor of having established the first uni¬ 
versity in Europe (1333, says Bouterwek), 
one is surprised to find so few literary char¬ 
acters in high society in Vienna, or indeed in 
any other. The j^ossession of a fine univer¬ 
sity did not prevent Hartmann Schopper, 
the most scholarly editor of the BeUwke 
Fuchsj from having to sleep, Diogenes fash¬ 
ion, in a barrel in the streets of Vienna, just 
three hundred years ago, until Josias Haf- 
nagel gave him shelter; and the fiourishing 
condition of the same institution there now 
does not avail to render the city the great 


, literary centre that it ought to be. It is to 
‘ be feared that few things thrive in Austria 
in which the court is not interested, and as 
its earlier despotism has acted as an extin¬ 
guisher on the fine genius of Bohemia, its 
indifference has xn-evented the intellect of 
Austria from lighting up at all. It is x)rob- 
able that such a x>oet as Grillx)arzer would 
have found a welcome at court in any other 
capital, but at Vienna he w'as, and is, hardly 
known except by the lower classes. He 
held some petty office, bringing him an 
amount equal to $250; and when some of 
his friends x^etitioued the enix^eror (1828) for 
his X)roniotiou to a x>laco that would bring 
$000, the monarch exclaimed, ‘‘ Let me alone 
with your Grillxnirzers: ho would make 
verses instead of reports.” After his jour¬ 
ney to Italy, and when ho had grown out of 
the x^hase of his genius which x^i'oduced 
Schwksalstiick (an imitation of Werner) to 
that which could thrill audiences with the 
subtle passion of Medea, he w'as taken up 
by the Im])erial Burg Theatre as its poet at 
a sahiry of $1000. But that sort of occupa¬ 
tion which quickened the genius of Schiller 
depressed that of Grillparzer, and I suppose 
there have been few men of equal power who 
have left so little monument of it. Hart¬ 
mann, too, had a good deal of genius, Avhich 
came to little. Somehow but few men of 
genius are born among the aristocracy, or no 
doubtthey would make much of them, as they 
did of Von Hammer, the Orientalist. The 
Germans have their own theory of tins mat¬ 
ter, and say that when the Austrian govern¬ 
ment by its despotism and espionage stopped 
the German immigration that was coming 
to it along the Danube, it committed intel¬ 
lectual suicide. It was an ancient impolicy, 
and it enabled the imported Faber, of Suabia, 
to earn at Vienna the title of ^‘Mallet of 
Heretics” by stamping the first germs of 
Protestantism in LutheFs time. Since then 
the only genius in Austria— f. e., the Ger¬ 
man—has dwelt in poor attics, industriously 
pursuing useless knowledge. In this house 
Mjelzel devoted roj^al powers to the fashion¬ 
ing of an automaton trumpeter, and in that 
other Faber worked twenty-five years to 
produce his talking machine. However, we 
will not forget that Michaelis is proving al¬ 
most as terrible a ^‘Mallet” to bishops as 
Johann Faber, Bishop of Vienna, was to the 
Lutherans in the dawn of the Reformation. 
Were the Old Catholic scholar to make an 
appeal straight to the reason and conscience 
of the x^eople, there would be, I am per¬ 
suaded, far more hope for the new move¬ 
ment in Vienna than at Munich; but the 
effort to convince the priests is hopeless. 
The ignorance of the rural Austrian priest 
is quite unfathomable. Berthold Auerbach 
relates that he once walked a little with one 
of these priests during the revolutionary ex¬ 
citements in’48. <‘We walked some dis- 
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tance,” says Auerbach, ^^and the conversa¬ 
tion turning on religious subjects, the x)riest 
said, ‘Ay, the liberty-men would lord it 
over the great God, but the great God is far 
too great for them. All the mischief comes 
from philosox)hical religion.’ I asked what 
he meant, and he replied, ‘Philosophical 
religion comes from Rousseau, in France. 
Plis friends once said to him, “ We have no 
drums nowadays.” To which he answered, 

“ Skin men, and make dinims of their hides.” 
Now that’s philosophical religion, and it all 
comes from Rousseau, who died amio 5.’ All 
the objections I made were vaiu ; the priest 
resolutely maintained that he had himself 
read in a book in the convent that this was 
called philosophical religion.” 

In what I have just written I have not 
meant to disparage the literary gifts which 
Austria has given to the world. Nay, I am 
persuaded that it is much more througli the 
ignorance of tlie world generally that the 
fine specimens of Austrian genius are not 
more widely known than through any lack 
of such specimens. Thus in the Englisli 
Beeton’s Biographical Dictionary one finds 
mention of Grynaius, an old and dull editor 
of Greek books in Vienna, who has attained 
the honor because he once visited England; 
but Anastasius Griiu, who might well occu¬ 
py tins particular idace, is not mentioned, 
nor in any English authorities will one fine! 
any trace of the existence of him, or of Ladis- 
laiis Pyrker, Nicolaus Lenau, or even Von 
Hammer-Purgstall. If Americans are not 
fiimiliar with what Griin has done, I advise 
tliem to forthwith look into the charming 
translations of various verses of his by the 
Rev. C. T. Brooks, of Newport. Griin was 
not, indeed, born in Vienna, but in the Aus¬ 
trian duchy of Caruiola, but he won his 
fame by his Spaziergange eines Wiener Foeten. 
It is significant, however, that this work 
was published at Hamburg, and his Gedichte 
at Leipsic. •Lenau, too, is full of mystical 
depth and purity, and Mr. Brooks has, if I 
remember rightly, rendered some of his verses 
also i nto his sympathetic English. One must 
not, indeed, forget'that one of the leading 
contnl)utions to the philosophical science of 
this ago has just come from Vienna—name¬ 
ly, Roskoff’s Bistory of the Devil. But at the 
same time it is impossible not to see that it 
stands like a solitary column in an arid the¬ 
ological desert. Baron von Prokesch-Osten 
(a Styrian) is certainly a man who has shown 
fine powers as a numismatist and a thinker, 
and if a mathematical professorship in Aus¬ 
tria had been able to compete with the 
temptation of a position of private secretary 
to Prince Schwarzenberg, he might have 
built up a nobler fame than that of a reac¬ 
tionary diplomatist, and adhered to the stud¬ 
ies which he abandoned, and to which he re- 
turned to bring the homage of his ^ay hairs. 

Although, as I have already intimated. 


Vienna does not hold a very high position 
in Europe as a patron of fine art, nor has 
contributed much in that line, that city is 
to be credited with having given to the 
world Eugene von GiuSrard. This vigorous 
jiainter, Avho has won a good name in Amer¬ 
ica especially, was the son of the court 
painter in Vienna at the beginning of this 
century, but his genius was developed in 
Italy, and his individuality was found only 
amidst the wild grandeurs of Australia, wliere 
he went, never to return, though often solic¬ 
ited, I am told, by the court in which his 
father (Beruard) flourished. 

But if we turn fi*om literature and iiue 
art to see what Vienna has done and is do¬ 
ing, we shall find that she has cultivated a 
jiower of beautiful workmanship uuequaled 
in any other city of Europe. Vienna alone 
among higlily civilized and manufacturing 
cities has the blood to sympathize with the ' 
Byzantine love of having every thing beauti¬ 
ful, whatever be the coarse utility to which 
it is devoted. The kitchen skewer must 
have an ornamental head, like a golden 
hair-pin. And Vienna is the only Euro¬ 
pean city which is in a position to know 
completely the wants and tastes of the 
East. Hence a stranger roam6 among the 
shops endlessly, as under woven spells. The 
clocks kill time by their beauty while they 
record it; the sliawls are of the magic-car¬ 
pet kind, that transport one to far-off realms 
of beauty; and there is a touch of transcend¬ 
entalism in their meerschaum ]npes. What 
stearine works are these! Who can ever 
burn a candle irreverently after seeing here 
a huge grotto, with stalactites and a noble 
white bear, all artistically done in stearine! 
Beautiful bronzes, heraldic engravings, the¬ 
atrical decorations, cabinets, glass—all these 
things in Vienna show where its genius is at 
work. They have a way, too, of call ing their 
shops by pretty names—“ Laurel Wreath,” 
“L’Amour,” etc. 

One may find much that is curious, if less 
beautiful, in the markets—the parrot mar¬ 
ket, the monkey market, and the Hofmarkt, 
where the old women, called Fratschelwci- 
ber, chatter quite as unintelligibly as the an¬ 
imals just named. One need not follow the 
plan of the Emperor Joseph, who is said to 
have gone to the market incognito and kick¬ 
ed over a basket of eggs in order to hear the 
Fratschelweiber’s vocabulary of expletives; 
he will hear enough of it wiHiout that. 
And then, too, he will see the wretched 
Croats, who seem to bo under a doom to for¬ 
ever sell strings of onions like that which 
binds poor Jews in so many cities to the 
merchandise of old clothes. The Croats are, 
indeed, a much more despised race in Vienna 
than the Jews, the Germans especially hay¬ 
ing never forgotten the part they bore in 
the butcheries of 1848. 

“ They have yet to pay for the blood of 
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Robert Blum,” said an aged German to me, 
as a imrty of Croats passed by. saw 
tliem looking on witk laughter—so many 
hyenas—when the great man was executed. 
He said ere he fell, ‘ From every drop of my 
blood a martyr of freedom will arise.^ It 
doesn’t look like it now, but it will come— 
it will come.” 

In the year 1583 Elise Plainacherin, sev¬ 
enty years of age, was, after torture, con¬ 
demned to be bound to a horse’s tail at the 
so-called Giinseweide,” near Vienna, and 
there ckagged, after which she was burned 
nlive. The Bishop of Vienna, Kaspar Neu- 
deck, saying mass over her granddaughter, 
whom she had bewitched, announced that 
^Hhis maiden had, on the 14th of August, 
1583, been happily freed from all her devils 
—12,652 in number—and would now enter 
the cloister of St. Laurentia.” The multitude 
of the demons which were said to have i)os- 
sessed this girl is the reflection of the vast 
number of ancient pagan deities wliich from 
time to time were believed in at this spot, 
where so many religions were alternately 
triumphant and overwhelmed. Christianity 
demonized all these deities, but for ages they 
were supposed to haunt every tree and fount¬ 
ain, and to waylay every traveler for good 
or ill, according to the treatment—as the 
offering of a bit of bread and meat, or the 
withholding of the same—they received. 
One old tree survives from the ancient Wien- 
wald, which we may suppose to have been 
originally regarded as haunted by excep¬ 
tionally potent deities. It is close to the 
cathedral, and some antiquarians believe 
that the cathedral was built where it is in 
order to inherit or borrow some of the sanc¬ 
tity with which the tree was invested in the 
popular mind. Those who are interested in 
such subjects will find mention of this curious 
object in Mr. Ferguson’s Tree and Serj^ent Wor¬ 
ship. It is called the Stock am Eisen,” the 
trunk and few branches that remain (fastened 
to a wall) being literally changed to iron by 
the nails which have been driven into it for 
good luck. We must look to Thibet to find 
the general use of the nail as a charm. (So 
carefully does cunning history drop the grains 
that we may track her in every by-way to 
her hiding-place!) There is another curious 
bit of plant lore in Vienna also—namely, an 
old picture in the library of the goddess of 
invention jiresenting a mandrake to Dios- 
corides. Near to the two figui-es is a dog in 
convulsions, showing how universal was the 
legend that the shriek of the mandrake when 
torn from the earth being fatal to any being 
hearing it, a dog had to be tied to it and 
whistled to, when in rushing to his master 
he would pull up the root, expire, and leave 
the magic charm to bo detached at will. The 
goddess of invention was perhaps the last 
goddess ever invented^ which adds interest 
to this queer picture. It is, however, mainly 
VoL. XLVI.—No. 2T6.—54 


as they have been merged into Roman Cath¬ 
olic legends that the old mythology is pre¬ 
served. Many persons are astounded at the 
utter childishness of many of the Church 
legends and marvels in Catholic countries, 
simply because they do not observe the* rela¬ 
tion they bear to the original mythology of 
the place. A North German x)hilosopher has 
quoted a Vienna legend of which much is 
made as an instance of the paltriness and 
childishness to which I have referred. At 
Klosterneuburg, a quiet village eight miles 
out, this worthy Protestant was shown the 
stump of a tree and a veil, from which the 
famous monastery of the place grew, as it 
were, and about which the piety and offer¬ 
ings of the district cluster. On listening to 
hear the romance of the stump and the veil, 
it proved to be as follows: Leopold was a 
margrave in the eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies who two centuries after his death was 
canonized by Poj)e Innocent VIII.—the pope 
that issued the great bull against witches 
under which so many thousands were burned, 
because the Innocents were too to 

shed blood.” However, Margrave Leopold 
may have been a canonizable man for aught 
the world knows. One day, says the legend, 
he, with his spouse, the Margravine Agnes, 
was standing on the summit of Leox)olds- 
berg scanning the landscape with a view to 
fix upon a suitable spot for the location of 
a monastery, whereupon a gust of wind car¬ 
ried away the lady’s veil. Many x)ersous 
searched for the veil, but in vain. Nine 
years after, when Leopold was hunting, ho 
found the veil, as good as new, hanging on an 
elder-tree on the spot where the Klosterneu¬ 
burg now stands, the margrave regarding 
the locality for the monastery as having 
been thus miraculously x)oiiited out. The 
disgust with which a man of common-sense 
listens to a sacristan relating this feeble 
story over the log and rag which are the 
cloister’s most sacred relics is only height¬ 
ened as he learns that the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian considered this spot so sacred that 
he intrusted to the jdace the archducal cor¬ 
onet of Austria, which remains on the head 
of Leopold’s statue, a huge copy of it in iron 
being raised over one of the towers. But 
examined in the light of mythological sci¬ 
ence, the story is valuable for preserving 
three elements of xu’et-Christian and x>agan 
lore—the sanctity of the number niue^ the 
sanctity of the veil (tjq^e of ascetic chastity 
in the East, inherited by all brides, and de¬ 
voutly associated with Mary), and, above 
all, the sanctity of the elder-tree, which in 
nearly every part of Germany and of Scan¬ 
dinavia was anciently believed to bo the 
home of the goddess Huldah (whose name 
X^robably came from elder), and the abode 
of the elves who were her servants. 

One other trace of tree-worshix) survives 
in various parts of the country, in a custom 
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known as the Church-wake.” On a certain 
clay of the year the young men of a village 
are accustomed to cut a tree out of the wood, 
and having stripi^ed it of hark and planed it 
neatly, to raise it in the centre of a pavilion, 
which is consecrated to the “ Church-wake.” 
They adorn this pole with garlands and rib¬ 
bons, and various emblems of rural hfe and 
work—an apple, a small sheaf of wheat, etc. 
Then they raise to the top of it a small fir- 
tree. Having done this, they repair each to 
some house in the village wherein resides a 
maiden, and each of these is escorted to the 
pavilion, none being neglected. There they 
dance around the pole and the fir-tree all 
night. It used to he a general imderstand- 
ing, and it survives in the more remote dis¬ 
tricts, that a youtli might kiss every maid he 
met on Church-wake Hay, whether he had 
ever seen her before or not. A superstition 
so agreeably surrounded is apt to live a long 
time. 

The impression I have received in Vienna, 
however, is that the people in that immediate 
vicinity are by no means so superstitious as 
those of Germany. The many fauna and flora 
of superstition, in a country where many re¬ 
ligions must be tolerated, each with its own 
stock of legends, has, on the whole, had a 
tendency to liberate the minds of the people; 
for each Church is able to detect and deride 
all superstitions save its own, and so each va¬ 
riety suffers exposure. Moreover, there is a 
tremendous law in Austria which prohibits 
any one from getting married who can not 
read and write, the result of which is that 
every child born in wedlock inherits some 
degree of education. There are, however, 
many customs which I think owe their ori¬ 
gin to old superstitions, even though these 
may not be any longer associated with them 
in the popular mind. The little invocation 
which any one finds uttered over him by all 
who happen to hear him sneeze is probably 
to be referred to the age when all involun¬ 
tary agitations of the body, from St. Vitus’s 
dance down to sneezing, were supposed to be 
the work of tricky little demons, which had 
to be exorcised. And I think it must have 
been to some such primitive explanation of 
the whooping-cough that there has grown 
uj) in Austria the unique custom of treat¬ 
ing that disease by administering the rod. 
When the child is seized with one of the 
coughing fits the rod is vigorously applied. 
The physicians declare that this strauge cus¬ 
tom has been preserved because it is effect¬ 
ual. The whooping-cough, they allege, is 
rather a nervous affection than any thing 
else, and the flogging, besides being a good 
counter-irritant, rouses the child to an ex¬ 
ercise of the will, which often suppresses a 
cough. 

Whether it be or be not that the great 
St. Stephen’s Cathedi’al was founded on a 
place previously hallowed by a sacred pagan 


grove, of which only the Stock am Eisen’^ 
remains, that building and its superb steeple 
have always seemed to me to form one of 
the best emblems in Europe of how the 
Christian faith, ascending above all others, 
was nevertheless compelled to bear on it 
many of the earlier religions amidst which 
it pew. On its roof, in its cornices, inside 
of it, are found a fauna and flora of its own ; 
mosses and lichens and curious grasses grow 
on it ] crows, jackdaws, hawks, and bats find 
it a comfortable domicile. And similarly the 
myths and superstitions which haunted the 
uncultured imagination of man have climbed 
-into the creed, and nestle in the ce;:emonial 
inside of it. It is the darkest church in Eu¬ 
rope. In its crypt are hundreds of the un¬ 
buried, uncoffined dead, whose mummied 
forms, thrown there in the time of some 
great plague, remain to suggest the thou¬ 
sands who i)erished ere this proud monument 
of religious victory could bo raised. It is 
marked aU over, too, with the strange, wild 
history of Austria. , The bells were cast from 
Turkish cannon captured during the famous 
siege. The crescent still stands which was 
raised to induce the Turkish bombs to spare 
the tower. An4. on the roof is spread out 
the double-headed eagle, wrought in the 
tiles of the roof, each eye four gilt tiles, each 
beak thirty tiles, and a distance of 180 feet 
lying between tip and tip of the outstretch¬ 
ed wings. This one sees from the top of the 
steeple, reached by 700 steps, the greatest 
artificial height in the world. 

Early in the spring the Viennese betake 
themselves to the various retreats in the 
neighborhood, where most of the social en¬ 
joyments take place during the warm weath¬ 
er. .There are no people who better under¬ 
stand the luxuries of the dolcefar nientej aud 
one may see it in perfection at Voslau aud 
at Baden. If one of the explanations of the 
ancient Roman name of Vienna, Vindobona, 
which makes it mean good wine, be correct, 
it was probably given because of the i^rolific 
vintages of Voslau, though I fear there may 
be two opinions as to the excellence of the 
wine they produce. One vine-grower, how¬ 
ever, gave me an excellent glass of red wine, 
which he declared was too good to sell. The 
final cause for the existence of a town amidst 
these vintages seems to be the admirable 
swimming-bath around which it has grown. 
This bath is really beautiful. It is, a larp 
marble basin, oval, some thirty yards in 
greatest length, and about twenty yards in 
width, filled with fresh-water, clear as crys¬ 
tal. The smooth bottom is plainly seen, 
even where the water is twenty feet in 
depth. This basin is fringed with little al¬ 
coves, and the handsome youths standing in 
front of them, x^reparing for a plunge, look 
like so many Apollos. A dozen or more 
of them were English, and they were the 
most shapely and statuesque fellows there. 
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diaries Kingslej lias lately been preaching 
to the English peojile in a dolorous -way 
about their physical degeneracy ; but I can 
well believe what is told of him, that his 
muscular Christianity is a phase of his later 
life, and that in his university days he pored 
over books during play-hours, hie read and 
re-read, no doubt, about the superb statues 
of ancient Greece, which he now holds up 
before the English youth to show them how 
inferior they are to such forms—forms, one 
may be pretty sure, which were ideals com¬ 
bined from many models. Kingsley did in¬ 
deed study his books to good advantage, 
and no one could wish one of them unread; 
but he might have not learned poetry less, 
perhaps, while he would have estimated the 
physical character of his young contempo¬ 
raries better, had he offcener gone on such 
long-vacation expeditions as that which Ar¬ 
thur Clough has made into one of the finest 
poems in our language. Clough could see 
the Greek god in his Oxonian comrade: 

“ Yes, it was he, on the ledge, hare-limhed, an Apollo, 
down-gazing, 

Eying one moment the beauty, the life, ere he flung 
himself into it; 

Eying through eddying green waters the green¬ 
tinting floor underneath them; 

Eying the head on the surface, the head, like a 
cloud, rising to it; 

Drinking in, deep in his soul, the beautiful hue 
and the clearness— 

Arthur, the shapely, the brave, the unboasting, the 
glory of headers.” 

Halloo, fellows, jump in! It’s awfully 
jolly!” I recognize’ the Oxonian glory of 
headers at once, as, having made his curve 
in the air, and darted like some huge silvery 
salmon beneath the clear water, he rises on 
the other side and shouts out his hearty En¬ 
glish amidst a group of Greeks. Their small 
olive bodies are almost dwarfed by the An¬ 
glo-Saxon, whose blonde and rounded form 
represents half a dozen ethnical bloods min¬ 
gled by cunning nature, as the Apollo Bel- 
videre represents the sum of selected shapes 
in the past prophesying the perfect man of 
the future. 

The floor of the bath is graded so as to 
give a depth suited to every age and every 
degree attained in the art of swimming. On 
the sides goes on the work of teaching little 
boys to swim. They are attached to the end 
of a rod and line, and the teachers have the 
droll appearance of having just caught each 
a curious species of human-like frog. As I 
passed one of these merry fellows, his plump 
little body suggested a spank so irresistibly 
that, simply for the eternal fitness of things, 

I administered a gentle one. The liveried 
servant who held the fishing-rod in his case 
made a little ejaculation of mingled sur¬ 
prise and amusement, and my Viennese 
friends laughingly informed me that I had 
spanked the future Emperor of Austria! 
One of them found in the performance an 


illustration of the strength of republican in¬ 
stincts. I had the pleasure of chatting with 
the object of my unconscious x)olitical mal¬ 
ice afterward, and found him remarkably 
clever. He could hardly have been over 
nine years of age, yet he was already well 
advanced in his knowledge of English and 
French, and I have not been surprised at 
hearing lately that his health has almos-t 
broken down from an overtasked brain. 

The ladies have preceded us in the bath, 
and when we emerge we find them gathered 
about the gardens and ];)orticoes of a pretty, 
fairy-like chalet on a small hill, where, as we 
begin to ascend, they look like parterres of 
flowers. They are dressed in the richest 
and most becoming costumes, x^i’eseiating 
varied and brilliant colors. When the la¬ 
dies of London dress in rich colors—just 
such colors as these—at the fetes of South 
Kensington or the Botanical Gardens, critics 
sneer at the costumes, and call them ‘‘loud” 
or “ vulgar.” And they really do so api)ear 
under the English sky. But here they 
seem appropriate and refined. The ladies 
themselves are so lovely that I was almost 
shocked to hear them talking in German, for 
I think the most enthusiastic friend of the 
Germans, however much he may ax^preciate 
the simplicity and the sx^arkling intelligence 
of Gretchen, will generally concede that 
she is rarely beautiful outside the pages of 
poets. 

When the gentlemen swarmed up the hill 
these ladies began to beam, and their faces 
blossomed into smiles, showing them more 
flower-like than ever; and then ensued an 
amount of naive and elaborate flirtation 
which I had never known equaled else¬ 
where. The whole company paired off, two 
and two, on the solid old principle that it is 
not good for man or woman to be alone; and 
if any of the fair creatures were left with¬ 
out a gentleman she sat aside in gloomy si¬ 
lence, almost pouting, like a disax)pointed 
child. This transparency of feeling in a 
company consisting mainly of the aristoc¬ 
racy was charming. They aU seemed like a 
bevy of grown-up children. After strolling 
about the grounds for a time they sat—stiU 
by twos—at the little marble tables, and 
sipped coffee, or enjoyed ices, or sipped the 
sourish red wine of the vines which covered 
the hills around them as if they liked it. 
•‘This,” remaiked my handsome Greek friend 
from Vienna, “ is the finest wife bazar in this 
part of Europe. It would be safe to pro¬ 
nounce these ladies bold hussies in Lon¬ 
don” (he had once resided there), “ but cus¬ 
tom makes a great difference. These ladies 
are strolling here, flirting more or less se¬ 
riously, and forming engagements for life, 
exactly as their grandmothers and great¬ 
grandmothers did before them. Our society 
furnishes nothing so innocent. It is an in¬ 
vention of common-sense and social neces- 
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sities to build up a little civilization 'svitliin 
the rigid walls wbicb have lasted from ages 
that ran fi’om the extreme of barbaric li¬ 
cense to that of ascetic hypocrisy, and there 
hardened. Go a little way east of this, say 
to Roumania, and you will find the wife ba¬ 
zar completely undisguised: the ladies seat¬ 
ed in a line in their carriages, the youths 
filing by, and pausing before this or that 
beauty to bargain with papa about her dow¬ 
er under her very nose.” 

The most celebrated place of resort near 
Vienna is Baden, about fifteen English miles 
fi-’om the city, about half-way to Yoslau. 
Many thousands go out to this place during 
the summer, especig,Uy on Sunday after¬ 
noons, the religious associations of that day 
endmg at noon, and making way for a some¬ 
what more noisy and sportive afternoon 
than is known to any other day of the week. 
Baden is noted for its bread—Rothschild in 
Paris will have no other baker in his house 
but one bred at Baden—and its wonderful 
and abundant hot fountaius. 

The Sclavonic type preponderates in the 
superstitions of Vienna and the region round 
about, though happily the horrors of that 
type are much mitigated in so much of Aus¬ 
tria as is represented by the Vienna neigh¬ 
borhood. Thus the terrible vampire le¬ 
gends, the hungry corpses that reappear in 
pleasing shape and suck the blood of their 
surviving friends, so firmly believed in in 
every part of Russia, are here represented 
by the faith of the peasantry (and even 
some of higher position) that on All-Souls 
Eve, at midnight, any one visiting the cem¬ 
etery will see a procession of the dead di’aw- 
ing after them those who are to die dui’ing 
the coming year. There is a gloomy drama 
founded on this which is still acted on every 
All-Souls Eve in the people’s theatre. It is 
called T/ie Miller and Ms CMld. The miller 
has a lovely daughter, the daughter a lover. 
The miller obstinately opposes the marriage. 
After some years of despair the youth goes 
to the church-yard at midnight and sees the 
spectral train, and following it the cruel 
miller. The miller, then, will die during the 
year. The drama might have passed at this 
point from the grave-yard to marriage-bells; 
but it would never be allowed in Austria 
that young people should be so encouraged 
to look forward to the demise of parents, 
however cruel; and consequently the youth 
sees following close to the miller—himself. 
During the year the poor girl loses both fa¬ 
ther and lover. Dming the performance of 
this drama the audience is generally bathed 
with tears, some persons sobbing painfully. 
It is evidently no fiction to them; and it is 
impossible not to believe that the heaping 
of their friends’ graves, with wreaths next 
day is not in part due to the smviving be¬ 
lief that the dead have some awful power 
over the living, which is generally exerted 


for evil. Quisqiie S2ios imtir. Mr manes. Have 
we not spiritualism in England and Ameri¬ 
ca ? Nevertheless, looked at from the abyss 
of Sclavonian superstition, the bright fairies 
of Western Europe and the communicative 
familiars of the mediums have a happy sun¬ 
shine about them, wliich reminds us that hu¬ 
manity has m its westward march at least 
got safely past Giant Despair. 


THE BEAUTIFUL MISS VAVASOUR. 

R. ROGER M^DEVITT, owing to unfor¬ 
tunate circumstances, had come to re¬ 
gard the world as one huge cons 2 )ii’acy to 
marry him. 

He was young, being still under thirty ; 
he was handsome, or so ho had been led to 
believe ,* he was agreeable, having most en¬ 
gaging manners; he was thought to be up¬ 
right j aud he was known to be wealthy. 
With these advantages, was it not natural 
that maidens should smile on him, and chaj)- 
erons regard him with favor ? In truth, the 
attentions showered u 2 )on him were some¬ 
times merely appalling. The confidences 
from mothers regarding the heavenliness of 
dear Matilda and the unselfishness of darling 
Mildred made a cold chill run down his back; 
the situations in which ho would find him¬ 
self—lost in a wood alone vydth Maria, and 
the night falling, or out on the rocks alone 
with Maud, and the tide coming in—would 
puzzle him like a conundrum; and the way 
in which, when he was beside Mabel, her 
whole party would disappear, as if the earth 
had swallowed them, would bewilder him so 
that he feared for his reason. He had, indeed, 
sometimes felt a warmer sentiment toward 
Maud, or Mabel, or Maria, but the sentiment 
had been very suddenly chilled by these odd 
coincidences j not that he ceased to regard 
the young women individually as charming 
girls, but that he could not avoid a distrust 
concerning goods which it was necessary by 
wiles and stratagems to force upon the mar¬ 
ket. And he was now determined that he 
should never marry unless, clad in rough 
backwoods dress, he could, by virtue of his 
own jDower and that alone, win some inno¬ 
cent country maiden, fresh from the dew and 
the daisies, who was to be all that Eve was 
to Adam, with a few of the modern improve¬ 
ments. Still, Mr. M^Devitt enjoyed civiliza¬ 
tion, with its comforts and a 2 )pliances, so 
much that he was in no hurry to put on his 
backwoods dress; and if he had sifted the 
question he would have found that the 
dream of the dew and the daisies and the 
innocent country maiden was very ideasant 
recreation when nothing better offered. 

Mr. M^Devitt had come to the city of 
Washington one winter on a matter of busi¬ 
ness, intending the briefest stay, for he 
shared the untried contempt which New 
York and Boston, and x)erhax)s Jersey City, 
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Of Boston V’ said Mr. M^Devitt. I never 


feel for the great capital of the country. 
But some things are more easily said than 
done. Business is not magically completed 
in Washington, where the distances are vast, 
the people are engaged, and the great men 
not always accessible; and the days stretch¬ 
ed into weeks, and still Mr. M'Devitt^s trans¬ 
actions continued. Moreover, Mr. M'Devitt 
found Washington laboring under a cloud of 
misapprehension—and dust. He discovered 
a magnificent beauty about its great thor¬ 
oughfares, its open stretches of sky, its im¬ 
mense and noble buildings — beauty like 
that of some sculpture where the creator’s 
di-eam has been hut half evolved from the 
rock, and which delighted his imagination. 
He had long since exhausted the theatre; 
hut here was a new theatre, with perpetual¬ 
ly shifting scenes, in the capital. Between 
the Arlington and Welcker’s luxury was 
not to ho lost; and then there was a social 
life which, as every where else in his expe¬ 
rience, received him with open arms. As 
for the seductions of draw-poker and the 
like, I do not think Mr. M^Devitt yielded to 
them at all, for his time was well enough 
filled with a greater sort of gambling. 

He sat one evening in the hack part of 
the long drawing-room at the Arlington, 
talking to a dowager, with whom he liked 
to talk because she had not a marriageable 
daughter in the world. The poor fellow had 
not yet learned that such dowagers are the 
most formidable of match-makers. It was 
a gala night at the Arlington, on which cer¬ 
tain lovely ladies had arranged an entertain¬ 
ment, with raffles and other small games, 
for the benefit of a charity; and every body 
was in full dress, and every body’s friends 
were there, and every body was very gay, 
whether with enjoyment of the good deed 
to be done or with the prospect of that 
wholesale masculine robbery which delights 
the feminine heart. 

As Mr. M^Devitt talked with Mrs. Belton, 
and wondered at the net-work of lines round 
her eyes while her dress was still so youth¬ 
ful, and wished we could go to pieces like 
the ‘^one-hoss shay,” instead of dying by 
inches, and questioned why a woman must 
be a grandmother before you could perfectly 
enjoy yourself beside her—while he listened 
to Mrs. Belton, and thought this accompani¬ 
ment, he heard a whisper of There she is!” 

There she is!” passing from one to another, 
and handed down the room like a game of 
proverbs. 

There she is repeated Mr. M^Devitt. 

Well, and who is she ?” 

^^Oh, don’t you know?” answered Mrs. 
Belton. ^^Why, where have you been? 
That is the beautiful Miss Vavasour, of Bos¬ 
ton.” And hero every body was making 
way for a lady floating forward on the arm 
of her knight, and stopping graciously here 
and there, like a queen in her progress. 


heard Boston and beaiity connected before.” 

^^Oh, my dear boy, you have much to 
learn,” said Mrs. Belton. There are people 
who jest about the spectacles of the Boston 
girls, and their sachels, and their music-roUs, 
and their talk of temperament; but let me 
tell you that the sachels belong to the sub¬ 
urbans, and not to the Bostonese; that tem¬ 
perament is better than scandal, and the girl 
who can talk about temperament can usual¬ 
ly talk about something else, and she won’t 
come to Washington and ask which of the 
Senate clerks is the Secretary of State.” 

Mr. M‘Devitt laughed. 

Now I wiU declare to you,” cried Mrs. 
Belton, ^^that the Boston girl proper is as 
often a beauty as not. The sea-fogs have 
given her a bloom that is as bright as a 
peach and as soft as velvet, and she has 
great, brilliant, near-sighted eyes—^the eye 
whoso luminous iris is heightened by the 
darkness of the wide pupils, when she does 
not cover them with glasses. She has been 
well cared for, well fed, well sheltered, for a 
couple of centuries, so that she is born with 
good blood and inherited aptitude for cul¬ 
ture. As for the music-roll, she knows more 
about music than any body out of Leipsic, 
and hears better music than any body in the 
country—the Handels and Haydns sang her 
to sleep in her cradle. If she is reserved, 
few men complain of that fault in their 
wives; and then, whether it is the bracing 
tonic of the east winds, or the cropping out 
of the long culture, the Boston girl is the 
brightest girl—why, I was a Boston girl my¬ 
self, Mr. M'Devitt!” 

Oh! I stand convinced,” he cried; I 
stand convinced. And now, pray, who is 
Miss Vavasour ?” 

A little Puritan.” 

^^She looks like it, by Jove!” said Mr. 
M'Devitt, laughing, and yet, for aU that, 
growing a trifle i)ale as he gazed at her. 
“The little Puritans have changed r61es 
with the witches.” 

“ Nevertheless, she is thorough-bred. The 
Vavasours are tenants in fee of Beacon Hill 
and Faneuil Hall and the Old South; people 
who never held office, and who scorn the 
ballot; but rich and respectable—oh, re¬ 
spectable to the point of curdling your 
blood!” 

“ I thought the little Puritan wore plain 
hair, a muslin handkerchief crossed at her 
throat, and carried a psalm-book, and kept 
her eyes down.” 

“ Oh, so she did two hundred years ago. 
But yesterday’s Puritan is to-day’s Radical. 
The ‘Index,’ you know, is printed on the 
wrong side of the Westminster GatecMsmP 

“Let me see. The hair—well a breeze 
might have ruffled even the little Puritan’s. 
The muslin handkerchief I miss, I must con¬ 
fess. And the psalm-book—what a metemp- 
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sychosis it underwent before it became that 
wonderful talking fan!” 

You are all right,” thought Mrs. Belton. 
The first step is critical observation; the 
next step is impression!” 

Yes,” said Mr. M^Devitt, as if in answer 
to her thoughts, she certainly is the beau¬ 
tiful Miss Vavasour. But how a representa¬ 
tive of the Mayflower has gotten herself up 
in that figure—” 

What has she to do with the Mayflowc)' ? 
That was a Plymouth blossom; the Boston 
colony was quite another thing. That is 
your first mistake.” 

Technically it is all the same.” 

And your other mistake is in not seeing 
that this toilet is the rebound of two hun¬ 
dred years of strait-lacing. She wears a 
thousand dollars’ worth of false hair, proba¬ 
bly because her grandmother of six genera¬ 
tions since was dealt with in meeting for 
wearing puff-combs. When I look at that 
girl, and remember her ancestry, I take to 
her immensely: she is like those high-spir¬ 
ited prancing things that kick against the 
traces in the beginning, but settle down to 
a steady two-forty in harness.” 

“ Mrs. Belton, your mistake is in talking 
after that fashion to a man who drives fast 
horses.” 

You saucy boy!” 

And is this little Puritan a fair sample 
of all other little Puritans ?” 

“ Oh, by no means! She is sui generis : 
that is why I like her. There is not her 
match in all Boston!” 

‘‘Perhaps there is in Washington, then,” 
said Mr. M‘Devitt, with meaning. “Well, 
shall you introduce me ?” 

“ I don’t know. I am told you are a flirt; 
and if I do, you must promise—” 

“ Ah! so you will, then.” 

But a brief word, a bow, and the beauti¬ 
ful Miss Vavasour was away with her chap¬ 
eron, and Mr. M‘Devitt had to content him¬ 
self with remembrance of the vision. Beau¬ 
tiful, indeed, it was! Pale and starry-eyed, 
a fluff of tangled golden hair, in which a 
wax-white lily trembled; clouds of gold- 
sprigged tulle, strings of black pearl, and the 
Genoese gold filigree; a cloak of white 
swan’s-down dropping from shoulders that 
were perfect enough for Aphrodite when 
first risen from the gold and snow of the sun- 
smitten sea-foam; and then a single dimple 
into which the smile disturbed the oval of 
the cheek. H he had shut his eyes he could 
have seen it all again, so fresh and strong 
were the lustres and the shadows of the 

shining thing! . ^ i • 

Mr. M‘Devitt’s business did not detam him 
long next day. He hung round the hotel— 
he whom women had waylaid—on the watch 
in his own turn. And at last he dressed for 
a dinner-party with an indifference that sur¬ 
prised himself. 


“ Have you seen her?” said the lady whom 
he took out. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said INIr. M‘Devitt. 

“ Seen whom ?” 

“Why, the beautiful Miss Vavasour.” 

“Miss Vavasour! Is she here?” sudden¬ 
ly awaking. 

“ Oh, certainly. That is she opposite us 
at the foot of the table.” 

“ That is not Miss Vavasour.” 

“ Indeed it is.” 

“ Oh, I assure you it is a mistake,” said 
Mi\ M‘Devitt. 

“ Not in the least,” replied the lady, with 
a smile. “I am perfectly weU acquainted 
with her.” 

“But I met Miss Vavasour myself last 
night, and I am positive about it: she is a 
blonde.” 

“Notwithstanding, that is the beautiful 
Miss Vavasour. And is she not beautiful ? 
So faultless that even women accord her the 
supremacy, and indulge her little freaks as 
they would those of any other queen.” 

“ I can’t imagine of whom you are speak¬ 
ing,” said Mr. M‘Devitt, so nettled that he 
burned his mouth with his soup, “ nor why 
Miss Vavasour should be supposed to need 
more indulgence than others;” and hepaused, 
while cooling his lips with the golden-hued 
Sauterne, to look more closely at the lady 
his companion indicated—a stately girl with 
masses of black hair banded about her head, 
and a scarlet passion-flower quivering just 
above the low straiglit forehead; with dark 
brows that hindered his seeing whether the 
eyes were blue or black; a rich and deep car¬ 
nation in the cheek; a white throat clasped 
by diamonds; a scarlet bodice, beneath falls 
of black lace, that came high upon the shoul¬ 
ders and was left low upon the bosom, with 
another glitter of diamonds there. No, he 
was quite right; and he turned to the lady 
by his side and said, “We must not quar¬ 
rel about a trifle. And that is indeed a mag¬ 
nificent creature—but not Miss Vavasour.” 

“You shall see,” said the lady, laughing. 
And when they went into the drawing-room 
she took him where the magnificent creature 
had paused, and presented him to Miss Vava¬ 
sour. 

“I think I had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. M‘Devitt last night at the Arlington,” 
said the young lady; and Mr. M‘Devitt was 
dumb with amazement, till all at once he saw 
the dimple into which a smile broke the oval 
of the cheek, and his natimal hardihood re¬ 
turned to him. 

His natural hardihood returned to him ; 
he laughed and talked with Miss Vavasonr, 
turned her music for her, learned she was 
to be at Mrs. Featherstonhaugh’s the next 
night, engaged the third dance with her, put 
her into the carriage. But all the time he 
was occupied trying to discover what man¬ 
ner of young woman this pretty masker 
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might be ; very certain that be disapproved 
of ber, and ecLiially certain that nothing but 
sudden death should rob him of the promised 
dance ■with her. 

But the next night, though ho purposely 
v^ent early to Mrs. Featherstonhaugh’s, ho 
saw nothiug of Miss Vavasour. More than 
once, as the time drew near that of his en¬ 
gagement with her for the dance, ho went 
through the rooms. And at last, giving up 
the search, he was on the point of asking in¬ 
troduction to a lovely girl whom he had seen 
surrounded with suitors, though apparently 
about to dance with none of them. But as 
he passed again she made a step forward, as 
if she were expecting him, the music already 
sounding, and—could it be Miss Vavasour? 
—this damask and ivory, these great blue 
eyes, the round, high brow, the powdered 
rolls and curls, the patch upon the rosy 
chin, the gleam of rose-color and silver bro¬ 
cade over the fainter gleam of rain-washed 
blue, the diamond-set sparkle of pale flesh- 
tinted cameos resting on a breast of snow; 
lace, flowers, fan, and the single dimple deep¬ 
ening now as she laughed—this brilliant and 
beautiful Pompadour x>icturo of blush and 
azure and snow! 

Whether it were Miss Vavasour or anoth¬ 
er, ho was not the man to lose his opjDortu- 
nity; and lie bore her off, and left Ms rivals 
to bite their gloves, and endure the pangs of 
their hungry envy as they might. 

But certainly it was Miss Vavasour, black 
hair, or yellow, or gray. She could not dis¬ 
guise the sweet curves of the lips, the music 
of the voice, the pretty audacity of manner, 
and the eyes—yes, when he looked into them 
they were always the same, the large, lus¬ 
trous, trusting eyes; and he was clasping her, 
and they were whirling in each other’s arms 
as if the music were a wind that whirled 
them. But after that she gave him no more 
dances till she was going away, Avhen she 
walked through a quadrille with him, just 
touching the tips of his fingers, with the old- 
fashioned dignity and distance of a minuet. 

But as Mr. M^Devitt came down the stair¬ 
case next morning ho was thinking over the 
night before; he was thinking whether the 
brief intoxication of success would have re¬ 
paid him when all men were eying and dis¬ 
cussing the loveliness of his wife as they 
would discuss the points of a racer—would 
have repaid for the necessity of seeing her 
floating through the dance in the embrace 
of other men ; thinking whether a grave and 
quiet fair-haired maiden, who had been his 
neighbor the last few mornings at the break¬ 
fast-table, would not, after all, be a better an¬ 
chor for a man’s happiness than any reigning 
beauty. Dangerous thoughts for Mr. M‘Dev- 
itt: he had, then, imagined such a possibil¬ 
ity as that of making the beautiful Miss Vav¬ 
asour his wife! But what would Miss Vav¬ 
asour have said ? 


He went to the table, where Mrs. Belton 
already awaited her dishes; and after the 
greeting sat playing with the salt and con¬ 
tinuing his line of thought, fortifying him¬ 
self Avith glances at the fair neighbor, as she 
breakfasted on the bread and milk oi her 
usual morning ipeal. Her face, with its del¬ 
icate pearl tints, its soft blue eyes, its crown 
of fair braids; her voice, that had such a 
strangely familiar and delightful ring in it— 
these after the glare of the night before, aft¬ 
er the dazzling disguises of Miss Vavasour, 
seemed to him as the clear sky seems to a 
man issuing from a wax-lighted grotto. He 
had a pleasant table acquaintance with the 
fair neighbor J he had discovered that they 
were interested in many of the same things; 
that she had read and thought much for her 
years—thought, indeed, with vivacious orig¬ 
inality; they had had conversations over 
the books and music and pictures that they 
liked, over the places through which they 
had traveled, and over the scenes of the va¬ 
rious parties and receptions at which it 
seemed she had been in’esent, though, to his 
regret, he had not seen lier; but, as he said 
to himself, night light, and the color that ex¬ 
citement gives, and x)arty dress might make 
her a different person from this slender 
young maiden in the blue cashmere morning- 
gown. 

Pie turned now and began talking with 
her. The more he talked, the more he felt 
attracted to continue. ^‘She is fresh and 
sweet as a flower with the dew on it,” he 
thought. I hope she will stay while I do. 
She will make a wife for some man who will 
never realize his bliss. I have half the mind 
to go in for it myself!” To tell the real truth. 
Miss Vavasour had allowed another gentle¬ 
man to i^ut her into her earriage last night. 

When the young lady left the table, Mr. 
M^Dcvitt looked at Mrs. Belton. ‘‘ Talk of 
your beautiful Miss Vavasour!” said he. 

There is a girl worth a score of that De¬ 
lilah.” 

Mrs. Belton laughed the merriest laugh, 
to the astonishment of her companion, who, 
as the laugh continued, began to feel in¬ 
censed ; and then she beckoned to the young 
lady, who, at the laughter, had paused in the 
doorway and looked back. She returned 
obediently enough. 

‘‘ My dear,” said Mrs. Belton, ‘‘ Mr. M^Devitt 
feels that he is not Avarranted jn continniug 
his acquaintance without another introduc¬ 
tion. Mr.Roger M^DeAitt, Miss Vavasour;” 
and then she Avent off in a fresh peal. 

But Mr. M^Devitt saw nothing in the 
world to laugh at; Mrs. Belton seemed to 
him all at once a senseless cackler, and 
Miss Vavasour— Mortified and wrathful, 
he made a Ioav bow and retreated on the in¬ 
stant, Avith a silver chime still ringing in 
his ears. 

I P'or an hour or two Mr. M^Devitt was re- 
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solved tliat he would quit Washington; then 
he was resolved that he would quit the Ar¬ 
lington j then he was resolved that he would 
refuse to recognize Miss Vavasour when he 
saw her again, which, as he had never yet 
been able to recognize her when he had seen 
her, was a weighty threat; and then he was 
resolved to send his card uj) and have the 
whole thing out with her. He had sent his 
card before, hut had never succeeded in find¬ 
ing Miss Vavasour in. This time he follow¬ 
ed the servant, and stood behind him at the 
parlor door. 

It was just after the luncheon hour, and 
he felt sure she must he in the house, even 
if prex>aring to go out. He heard the sweet 
voice cry, Come in j” and as the door swung 
open and the hoy stepped in with his salver 
Mr. M^Devitt saw her—if, indeed, this fresh 
disguise were she at all—standing in the 
middle of the room, and chirruping to the 
canary that she was replacing in his swing¬ 
ing cage: saw a graceful creature in a wrap¬ 
per of white cambric and lace, whose long 
Watteau folds made her seem taller than she 
was, and over Avhose shoulders and down 
whose back was streaming a wealth of brill¬ 
iant hair—the hair that is always long and 
thick and fine, each thread of which sheds 
the light like a polished surface—the hair 
that poets worship and the vulgar scorn. 

‘‘ The secret is out,’^ thought Mr. M^Devitt, 
with a flash of his eyes. ^^And this ex¬ 
plains the whole. Her hair is red.” And 
then he tapped on the door-siU, and she 
turned and saw him. 

For a second as much dismay was pictured 
on her face as ever there had been on ^Ir. 
M'DevitPs, followed as quickly as clouds 
chase each other by an angry frown at his 
ixitrusion. But the anger vanished from her 
eyes before the smile in his. 

I have half the mind to tell you I am 
not in,” she cried; but you see I am in, so 
you may come in yourself. And here is Mrs. 
Belton.” . And then the servant closed the 
door. 

Mr.M^Devitt stood hat in hand. ^^It is 
Miss Vavasour whom I have the honor of 
addressing ?” said he. 

It is,” said Miss Vavasour; and she had 
wound her hand in her hair as if to put it 
out of sight, had thought better of it, swept 
him a mock courtesy, and then she sank 
into an arm.-chair, motioning him to an¬ 
other. 

I came,” said Mr. M^Devitt, meanly for¬ 
saking his line of attack, to request the 
pleasure of a drive with Miss Vavasour. 
After last night's faU of snow all the dry- 
goods boxes that can be put on runners will 
be chasing one another down the Avenue.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Miss Vavasour. 
“But I may as well tell you frankly that 
papa does not allow me to go out in that 
manner.” 


“I didn't propose to take a dry-goods 
box,” said Mr. M‘Devitt. 

“ I mean with you.” 

“With me?” 

“ Oh, I mean at a gentleman's invita¬ 
tion. If, however, you will take a seat in 
our carriage with Mrs. Belton, it will be all • 
the same, and I shall be delighted.” Mr. 
M^Devitt looked up in a new surprise. “ You 
lost your faith in human nature, didn't you, 
this morning ?” said she. “ Perhaps this wiU 
help you to find a little of it.” 

“Not in human nature,” said Mr. M‘Dev- 
itt, boldly, “ but in human hair.” 

“ Why shouldn't I wear a wig ?” cried the 
audacious girl, suddenly. “ I have no doubt 
that your mother, who is old enough to know 
better, and a member of the Church, more¬ 
over, wears one.” 

But many days after, and when they were 
better friends, “My mother wears her own 
gray hair,” said Mr. M‘Devitt, gravely, as 
an old lady passed them, furbelowed and 
flounced and frizzed. 

“And not a bit of false with it ?” 

“ False gray hair!” 

“Certainly. ‘And paid hundreds of dol¬ 
lars for it. And what is the difterence in 
principle between so much and a great deal 
more ? If I wear one false thread, I have 
given up the whole point; I may as well 
wear a full chevelure.” 

“No,” said Mr. M^Devitt. “You wear 
the small quantity as a matter of toilet—to 
make yourself inconspicuous. But the full 
chevelure—” 

“ As a matter of toilet, yes!” she cried, tri¬ 
umphantly. “ Very well, then, as a matter of 
toilet I am wearing my scarlet with the black 
lace; why should I not wear black hair to 
harmonize with it ? Why should I not get 
myself up correspondingly, darken my eyes 
with antimony, deepen my cheeks with 
rouge? To-day my dress is to be gauzy 
and airy; why should I not wear crimped 
golden hair with it as well as filigree golden 
beads ? It is all a matter of toilet. If papa's 
barber may powder his face, why mayn’t I 
powder mine ? A great deal of blonde pow¬ 
der on my hair makes it Uonde cendree; a 
great deal of gold powder makes it yellow 
as need be. And you may always observe 
that I wear my hair to match my di-ess—^l^e- 
cause my own hair is this hideous, hateful, 
horrid red!” 

“Your own hair is Titianesque, pardon 
me. It is hair with vitality in it; the sun 
shines through it and in it; it is the beaten 
red gold of the Bible!” 

“ Oh, thank you, thank you, thank you, 
she cried in merry mockery. “Tell me 
which of the Misses Vavasour you like the 
best. The red-headed one ?” 

“I should like her the best,” said Mr. 
M^Devitt, “if I did not think all her wigs, 
would stand up against her at the last day 
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in testimony of tEe slaughter of ten thousand 
lovers. Ah, what a spectacle, those empty 
wigs! The skulls of twenty Yoricks would 
he nothing to them.’^ 

^‘Ten thousand!’^ said Miss Vavasour, 
calmly. ^^Oh, not so many — not half so 
many. In fact, I doiiht if there are ten. 
But, to tell you the truth,” said she, rising 
and dancing away, I like to see their heads 
swim !” For, of course, before they were on 
such terms as this required, Mr. M^Devitt had 
taken the seat in the carriage that day and 
frequent days thereafter; and of course, hav¬ 
ing made his way to the parlor once, he had 
not lost any vantage-ground: he had inva¬ 
riably found Mrs. Belton there, hut he had 
never found the red hair there again. Miss 
Vavasour had no mother, though she had her 
mother’s jewels, and had been left here in 
Mrs. Belton’s charge by her father, who ob¬ 
jected to her accepting obligations from gen¬ 
tlemen, hut never said a word about differ¬ 
ent hair for every different day. 

A month of this companionship, hreakhist- 
ing, d iuing, dancing together; sometimes call¬ 
ing, sometimes driving, spending a morning 
among the illustrated hooks of the library, 
or in the galleries of Congress listening to 
debate during the pauses of a running de¬ 
bate of their own, and. Miss Vavasour and 
Mr. M^Devitt had. become very intimate. 
Mrs. Belton, indeed, was always with them; 
hut she was one of those persons who are 
never in the way. 

Yet the more Mr. M^Devitt saw of this 
maddening youug lady and her charms, the 
more he said, ‘‘ Here is a woman who will 
never he content with still life, the fuel of 
whose vital flame is flattery. She would co¬ 
quet with her own shadow in the glass. She 
would perish of starvation shut into a quiet 
home with a husband. What sort of a wife 
and mother could come of this flirting and 
dancing, these smiles and blushes, these hare 
shoulders and false tresses ?” But as he asked 
the question he felt himself trembling: it 
was time he left off puzzling over anomalies 
—^he was only concerned with the fact, which 
used to stab him every once in a while like 
a knife, that, aware of his preferences for a 
life of domestic seclusion, this girl would no 
sooner marry him than she would marry a 
hod-carrier. 

But still he hovered round her like a moth 
round the flame, just as all the other lovers 
did. Somehow he fancied himself in the in¬ 
ner ring of all; hut, again, he knew that ho 
had no right to imagine such a thing. Be¬ 
hind the girl’s frank speeches there was 
yet a reserve that he had never penetrated. 
Often, when she danced, he lingered and 
looked at her. How brilliant she was, how 
gay, how perfect in her place! After all, 
this was the life for her—women adoring 
her, men at her feet—this life that was like 
summer and sunshine to the jewel-winged 


fly. They had known each other three 
months now. As the grass grew velvet 
green on the slopes about the shining Cap¬ 
itol, and then purple with violets, they had 
takfen long saddle-rides down the lovely 
Rock Creek Road, their horses fording the 
stream, and up on the Maryland hills, where 
the city lay far below them like a garden of 
flowers; they had strolled in the i)arks and 
sat under the blooming magnolias; and once 
they had rowed upon the river under the 
shadow of the high hank rustling with 
early leafage. He began to think how he 
should miss her, her bright intelligence, her 
sympathy, her arch sweetness—his heart was 
aching within him. Would the beautiful 
Miss Vavasour miss him? 

For he was going away. He had come to 
the place with a great design for his fortunes. 
Rich as he was, he had wished to he richer. 
Telegraphing in cipher to his partner the 
information he gathered from day to day in 
reference to financial matters, their opera¬ 
tions on Wall Street had been enormous. 
One day they realized a million. Flushed 
with success, another day they lost that 
million and the million that they had be¬ 
fore. He stood as he was—the diamonds in 
his shirt, the bills in his purse, you might 
say: for the rest, the vast fortune for which 
so many mothers had manoeuvred and so 
many maidens made eyes was dust and 
ashes. 

He stood as ho was, and looked at her, the 
light of a splendid scene, given over heart 
and soul to this voluptuous life. He had 
engaged a certain dance with her before the 
catastroi)he came. He had put the telegram 
in his pocket, and dressed and gone mechan¬ 
ically where she was. A splendid scene. 
Light and color did all they could for the 
rooms and the open balconies in the spring 
night beyond; rare toilets glittered there, 
sumptuous music sounded there—the wild 
waltz music that if your heart is heavy 
breaks it — and flowers blossomed every 
where, hung about the chandeliers, dripped 
from the picture-frames, wreathed the balus¬ 
ters, bedded mantels and marbles: camellias 
and violets, and pansies and moss, and such 
roses as only bloom shut in between the hills 
and bathed in the wet winds of the Potomac. 
But she was the loveliest flower of all, so 
blossom soft and fair and sweet in her dra¬ 
peries of snowy net, skirt over skirt, like 
the folds of a cloud, her great pearls, her— 
What new freak now! Was it her own hair, 
coiled in a crown and falling in those long 
loose curls of red gold ? 

He had his dance with her, her fragrant 
hair blowing across his lips, her fragrant 
breath fanning his bent face; and his heart 
sank to nothingness as the music gave a 
crash and slid into another measure. Then 
he offered her his arm, and took her to find 
an ice. He felt that in another hour this. 
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girl who loved luxury, this butterfly of 
fashion, who had breathed no other atmos¬ 
phere, would he as remote from him as a 
star. 

They went out on a balcony with their 
ices, the murmur and the glitter behind 
them, the music sounding far within, the 
unseen moon shining on the dewy garden 
underneath. am glad,^^ said he, ^^that 
my last dance with you was so perfect.” She 
looked up quickly. My last dance,” he said. 

I am going away. I came here with a for¬ 
tune ; I am going away without it. I have 
been gambling—oh, none of the vulgar gam¬ 
bling, but that with the glamour of the gi- 
gantesque about it; a nation taking a hand 
in the game—and I have gotten what I 
deserved, beggary! It may be I can in 
some manner retrieve myself j but probably 
not. In that case my only resource is to go 
West. So good-by. Miss Vavasour. But be¬ 
fore we part I am going to tell you, just as 
a devotee tells his god, without hope of 
reward—and now that it can not make any 
difference to you—that I love you. I love 
you from my soul, and I always shall. Don^t 
speak; oh, pray, don^t answer me: I only 
want the satisfaction of having told you, 
the memory of your sweet face as you list¬ 
ened to me. For, come cloud or sunshine, it 
will always be sunshine to me to think I 
love you, and that you know I love you!” 

He did not touch her; he sat a little apart 
from her; but his low impassioned voice 
was shaking—she felt him tremble as he 
spoke. 

She turned and looked at him. She was 
very white herself. Do you mean that you 
would have asked me to be your wife, and 
do not now because your money is gone ?” 
she said. 

Ah, yes, I meant it,” he breathed. 

And you could love me, and yet think— 
She did not go on. She took up the neglected 
ice. Very well,” said she, coolly, ^4n that 
case, I suppose, this is the last ice we shall 
ever eat with gold spoons!” 

It was the best thing she could have done. 
A tender word, a touch, would have jarred 
on that intense strain of his. He sprang to 
his feet. But she was standing beside him 
as instantly. ^‘Come and put me in my 
carriage,” said she, and find Mrs. Belton, 
please.” 

^‘Am I dreaming? Are you in earnest?” 
he murmured. Then, by Heaven, I shall 
drive to the priesPs before we go back to 
the Arlington!” She stood so white and 
perfect in the moonlight now, it was all as 
impossible as if he had plucked down that 
star that had appeared so remote. He stopped 
and faced her. Are you reaUy mine ?” he 
whispered, hoarsely. 

“I shall be to-morrow,” she said, ^4f you 
want me. Papa wiU never give his consent 
in all the whole wide world, and so I may as 


well take it, and ask for it afterward. I al¬ 
ways have.” 

And, upon my word, she did; for at noon 
of the morrow the radiant Mrs. M‘Devitt was 
writing to her father—and trustee—begging 
his forgiveness because there was no longer 
any beautiful Miss Vavasour. 


THE PRESENT AND FUTUKE OF 
JAPAN. 

T is impossible to overstate the universal 
ignorance upon the subject of Japan. 
The singular political and social constitu¬ 
tion of a vigorous and intelligent nation 
numbering thirty millions of inhabitants 
is regarded with an indifference which is 
bestowed upon no other people of ancient 
or modern times. Scholars vouchsafe a 
far greater amount of consideration to the 
study of the vanished empires of antiquity, 
and to the common mind the existence of 
this by no means contemptible body of tbe 
human race is as remote as that of the lost 
tribes. Excepting where commerce has 
somewhat rudely touched its shores, no 
points of sympathy have been established 
between the finest land of the East and 
the civilization of the West. The excep¬ 
tions to the rule are few. Those who have 
given more than passing attention have 
been looked upon rather as amateurs of eth¬ 
nological Uzarreriej connoisseurs of society 
in quaint and grotesque forms, searchers 
after rare and ciuious remains of history, 
than as serious observers. Undoubtedly 
the disinclination of others to share their 
zeal has attached them the more persist¬ 
ently to the object of their attraction, and 
perhaps their devotion has been its own, 
though its only, reward. Certainly no 
amount of general carelessness as to the 
results of the development which he has 
watched with keenest interest, no intrusive 
doubts as. to the value of his speculations, 
have been sufficient to awe the Japanese 
devotee from the career of his humor. It 
may be that his fidelity has been assisted 
by a conviction that the time could not be 
far distant when the attention of the world, 
to a certain extent, must of necessity be 
turned in the same direction as his own in¬ 
vestigations. In such a case, he may now 
enjoy the speedy anticipation of a second 
recompense. 

There is now no mistaking the signs of 
progress in the revived empire. Japan has 
aheady formally claimed admission to the 
community of nations, and is preparing to 
support its claim with an earnestness and 
an energy which show no lack of courage, 
although they may betray occasional un¬ 
steadiness of judgment. It is prepared to 
offer almost any sacrifice of past prejudices, 
and ready, perhaps too ready, to engage in 
almost any pledges for the future. The en- 
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tliusiasm with wliicli it asserts its resolution 
to fit itself for the freest international inter¬ 
course is of a kind which is not likely to he 
turned aside hy ordinary discouragements. 
At present it is blind to many formidable 
obstacles, but it admits theii’ possible exist¬ 
ence, and professes itself resolved to find a 
way to overcome them when they arise. 
Such a spirit, on the i^art of a government 
which, although hitherto feeble, is growing 
stronger every day, and which is gradually 
acquiring undisputed control over thirty 
millions of industrious aud quick-witted 
l^eople,* is not likely to be easily checked. 
From this time forward, and doubtless for 
a century to come, the relations of Japan 
with foreign countries, and its i)rocesses of 
internal development, are matters that must 
occui)y the serious attention of the political 
and commercial world. What the distant 
result will be—whether it will ultimately 
take prominent rank, or fade into lifeless 
obscurit}^, or utterly decay—it would be 
useless now to discuss, much more to at¬ 
tempt to determine. Its present vitality 
at least is certain, and the newly aroused 
spirit of the jjeople is ample guarantee that 
it will not soon be sufiered to ingloriously 
decline. Whether their prowess hereafter 
will be equal to their purpose is one of the 
interesting problems of the future. 

For a long period there was little to won¬ 
der at in the general lack of information 
concerning Japan. Its history was imbed¬ 
ded in a seclusion of centuries, and every 
thing that was not absolutely hidden of its 
government and society was, at all events, 
darkened by mystery. It was no easy mat¬ 
ter to get even a glimmer of truth as to its 
true condition, and few persons cared to 
search for that which was so scrui)ulously 
concealed. But within the last twelve or 
fifteen •years the veil has gradually been 
lifted. The outlines, if nothing more, of all 
that was before so strange and impenetra¬ 
ble have been made clear. If the book of 
Japan has not been thrown freely open, it 
has at least been unsealed, and its pages 
offered for the examination of those who 
would take pains to lift the cover. Yet the 
popular iiidifierence remains unmoved as 
ever. The world, of course, chooses its own 
subjects of interest, and no nation can com¬ 
pel its attention against its will; but it cer¬ 
tainly seems remarkable that the events of 
a laud which, within five years, has rushed 
swiftly, and thus far safely, through almost 
every progressive form of government, which 
has reproduced in miniature centuries of 
European development, which has made but 
one stride from tlie twilight of the Midtile 
Ages to a brightness of purpose not very 


^ * The latest census estimates the population at a 
little over 35,000,000; but as this is not understood to 
•be strictly exact, I speak well within the limit. 


far behind that of modern Western civiliza¬ 
tion, should have iiossessed no attraction for 
the outside iniblic. It is too little to say 
that during the last half dozen years Ja¬ 
pan has made more history for itself than in 
the preceding two aud a half centuries of its 
own annals. It has exhibited transforma¬ 
tions the like of which have required ages 
to accomplish in every other land. Reforms 
which elsewhere have only been achieved 
by the struggles of generations, and at the 
cost of countless lives, have here been es¬ 
tablished in a day, and—since the first brief 
contest in 1868—without disturbance of the 
national i^eace. I have no idea of forcing a 
comparison between the progress of Euro¬ 
pean enlightenment aud that of a remote 
Asiatic empire, for that, I presume, would 
not be tolerated j but, setting aside all con¬ 
sideration of the thirty millions whose pros¬ 
perity is involved, aud viewing the move¬ 
ment in its most limited aspect, that of a 
state—even an insignificant state—so sud¬ 
denly aud so boldly carried through succes¬ 
sive radical changes to its present secure con¬ 
dition, the reorganization of Japan remains 
one of the social marvels of modern times. 

Five years ago, although certain i>rivileges 
had been reluctantly granted to strangers, 
the country was, in temper and purpose, as 
impenetrable as ever. The i^rinciple of iso¬ 
lation had not been willingly abandoned, 
and the recognition of foreign powers was 
looked upon by the majority of the ruling 
aristocracy merely as an inevitable conces¬ 
sion to superior force. At that period many 
influences tending toward the overthrow of 
the old system were already at work, but to 
most outside observers the form of adminis¬ 
tration which had lasted nearly three hun¬ 
dred years continued unshaken. Tbe Siogun 
(Tycoon) still held despotic supremacy, and 
under his sway a feudalism more fixed and 
rigorous than any of medieval Europe pre¬ 
vailed. A sudden combination was formed 
in 1867 by a few discontented baronial chiefs 
(daimios) against the oppressive regime of 
the Siogun. It was successful, and within a 
few months the descendant of a long line of 
autocrats was deposed and reduced to the 
level of the higher peerage. The Mika¬ 
do, whose nominal sovereignty had never 
ceased, was called by the victorious faction 
to assume once more his imperial functions. 
The change was as startling as it was sud¬ 
den, and many spectators believed that a 
revolution thus planned and executed by a 
body totally inexperienced in affairs of state 
could not endure—a belief, it may be added, 
which has only recently been disi^eUed. For 
a while, indeed, the new executive officers 
distinguished themselves chiefly by their 
confessions of weakness, their errors of state¬ 
craft, and the awkwardness with which they 
handled the delicate bureaucratic organiza¬ 
tion of their predecessors. Conspiracies for 
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tlie restoration of the broken siogunate were 
frequent, and sometimes formidable. The 
government seemed thoroughly inadequate 
to the task it had undertaken, and fell rapid¬ 
ly from disfavor into contempt. It is need¬ 
less to capitulate the numerous evidences of 
discord and dissension which day by day re¬ 
vealed themselves, but it is sufficient to say. 
that the forebodings of those who predicted 
another, national convulsion were in a good 
measure justified. Finally, the leader of the 
conspirators who had united to subvert the 
government of the Siogun, finding that he 
was not permitted to control affairs entirely 
according to his own will, quarreled with his 
associates, and withdrew in sullen wrath to 
his own dominion, where he held private 
and antagonistic court of his own.* Then it 
seemed, indeed, that the whole fabric of the 
new administration was about to fall in 
pieces. There was disaffection oh every 
side. There were insurrectionary plots of 
greater or less magnitude in half the prov¬ 
inces of the empire. Partisans of the dynas¬ 
ty of the sioguns were here and there in open 
revolt. Political assassinations were com¬ 
mitted even in the capital. And to crown 
the perils of the government, the originator 
and chief of the combination, the soul of the 
enterprise, the most powerful as well as the 
ablest of the ministerial advisers, had with- 
di*awn himself and his forces, and was now 
maintaining a position which, if not avow¬ 
edly hostile, was certainly menacing. These 
were the gloomiest days of the young Mika- 
do^s reign. His immediate counselors did 
not affect to conceal their anxieties, and as 
among themselves they could agree upon no 
method of meeting the crisis, they fell back 
upon the expedient of seeking a reconcilia¬ 
tion at whatever cost with their alienated 
leader. Upon condition of being allowed to 
assume the undisputed direction of affairs, 
he consented to be pacified, and early in 
1871 his representatives appeared in Jeddo,t 
once more prepared to undertake or guide 
the administration of the government ac¬ 
cording to the views and upon the principles 
laid down by their master. 

Immediately upon their arrival a rumor 
began to circulate that the ministry was 
about to be readjusted upon a basis of un¬ 
precedented public liberality; and during 
the summer the series of remarkable events 
began, each one of which seemed calculated 
to provoke immediate tumult, while none, 
to the astonishment of all observers, native 
as well as foreign, was followed by results 
of sufficient consequence to cause serious 
apprehension. The first indications of re¬ 
form were of a nature which now appear 
trifling, in the light of the graver measures 

* The Daimio of Satsnma. 

t After the overthrow of the Siogun dynasty the 
name of the capital was changed to Tokei, hut I re¬ 
tain the familiar title for the sake of convenience. 


afterward instituted, but which at the time 
filled the country with excitement. It was 
decreed that the several castes which had in 
all ages been denied the i)rivileges of riding 
in the i)ublic thoroughfares, and of wearing 
garments similar to those of the gentry 
(samurai), should be allowed the amplest 
freedom in these respects: and, on the other 
hand, that the high classes might divest 
themselves at pleasure of their distinguish¬ 
ing dress, and even lay aside their swords. 
This was the initial step toward placing the 
entire populace upon the same level, and it 
was considered so bold that many of the 
warmest supporters of the government doubt¬ 
ed its expediency. It was thought almost in¬ 
credible that any merchant or artisan would 
have the hardihood to assume rights which 
had always belonged exclusively to persons 
of superior rank; and no samurai was ex¬ 
pected to degrade himself by appearing in 
public in such a garb as to render him liable 
to be mistaken for one of the vulgar. The 
experiment was nevertheless a success. A 
great number, perhaps a majority, of the 
gentry showed themselves as eager to rid. 
themselves of unnecessary incumbrances of 
attire as the farmers, tradesmen, etc., were 
to avail themselves of their new liberties, 
and weapons rapidly disappeared from view 
as hack-horses and vehicles began to multi¬ 
ply. The second and more extreme leveling^ 
measure was not long delayed. Since the 
earliest recollection of Japanese historians 
certain classes had rested under the severest 
social ban—had been permitted no inter¬ 
course, much less alliance by marriage, yvith 
the community at large. These were the 
butchers, tanners, leather-workers—in fact, 
all persons whose avocations brought them 
in contact with the bodies or skins of dead 
animals. Their condition was even lower 
than that of the way-side beggar^ but at 
the will of the sovereign, or his prompters, 
their disabilities were removed in a day, and 
they became equal members of society at 
large. At the same time especial provision 
was made for the beggars, who ceased to be 
an organized body under the head of a rec¬ 
ognized hereditary chief. In a few prov¬ 
inces the execution of this last movement 
was riotously resisted, but not to any extent 
entailing dangerous consequences. Thus 
the work of elevating the middle and lower 
classes to a common grade, and equalizing 
them as nearly as might be with the inferior 
order of gentry, was satisfactorily accom¬ 
plished. There remained the more delicate 
and difficult task (a year ago it would have 
been pronounced impossible) of forcing down 
the loftier nobility to an approximate social 
grade. 

The new administration, under the au¬ 
spices of the master spirit of the revolution 
and his adherents, was proclaimed during 
[the summer (1871). Its prevailing infiu- 
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dices were liberal in an extreme degree. 
Two officers alone were su]iposed to retain a 
good share of the old conservative temper 
of the Mikado’s court. These were the 
Prime Minister and the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, both members of the former proud 
peerage of Kuge, which, in the days of its 
existence, looked down from a complacent 
height of dignified poverty upon the wealth¬ 
iest and most powerful daimios. But the 
Prime Minister was, and always has been, 
an ornamental nullity—an amiable and weak 
man, with little skill or courage to execute 
ideas of his own, supposing him to be pos¬ 
sessed of any. The Foreign Minister* was 
of a different stamp, but his extreme con¬ 
servatism was already greatly modified, and 
his original retrogressive propensities had 
given way to a wholesome desire to guide 
with caution, rather than to obstruct the 
progressive tendencies of his colleagues. 
The remainder of the cabinet were all re¬ 
formers of greater or less intensity. They 
first set themselves to the labor of recon¬ 
structing and liberalizing the various gov¬ 
ernment departments, and having finally 
cleared the way for the great coiq^, issued, 
on the 29th of August, an imperial edict re¬ 
ducing the daimios to simple citizenship, as¬ 
suming control of their domains, and divert¬ 
ing their immense personal revenues to the 
needs of the nation. The whole fabric of 
feudalism in Japan was blown away with a 
single breath. 

By the mass of the people, even by the 
dispossessed noblemen themselves, this over¬ 
whelming stroke of policy was totally un¬ 
expected. The gradual changes which had 
preceded it were by no means understood as 
leading the way to so vast a scheme. The 
previous interferences of the central govern¬ 
ment in the administration of the provinces 
had been looked upon as merely nominal, 
and it is yet doubtful whether they were 
originally intended to prepare for the abso¬ 
lute overthrow of the local systems. It is 
true that the actual title of daimio” had 
been'dispensed with some time before, and 
that of chiji,” or governor, substituted, but 
as the lords of the soil remained unmolested 
in their possessions, this was regarded as 
of slight consequence. Had not the lofty 
^^kuges” also been forced to sacrifice their 
titular rank ? And to the kuges thus bereft 
nothing worth mentioning remained—their 
name having been theii* only fortune—while 
the great daimios continued the undisputed 
masters of annual millions. As they became 
chiji,” so their i^rovinces, formerly ^^koku” 
or ^^kuni,” became ^^han;” but this, again, 
was apparently only a nominal change. 
There was nothing to break the fall. The 
first feeling throughout the country was 


* Iwakura, at present the head of the embassy to the 
United States and Europe. 


one of stupefaction, followed by a very gen¬ 
eral consternation. The ministry was new, 
and its strength had not been tested. The 
independent force of the daimios, on the 
other hand, was well known. Would they 
tranquilly i^ermit their power and their pos¬ 
sessions to be thus arbitrarily wrested from 
them? For a while this seemed a serious 
question. The decree amounted almost to 
a degradation. They were to be stripped at 
once of their rank, their retinue, and the 
greater part of their revenues. Socially, 
they were to be no better than the humblest 
of their former followers. They were to be 
allowed only a few attendants, at their own 
cost, instead of the thousands of vassal men- 
at-arms to whom they had been accustomed. 
Their wealth was to be turned into the na¬ 
tional treasury, and they were to bo pen¬ 
sioned by imj^erial bounty to the extent of 
only one-tenth of their former resi^ective 
incomes. Finally, they must forthwith re¬ 
pair to the capital, there to reside indefinite¬ 
ly, under official surveillance. The adroit 
managers of the government, led by the 
crafty instigator of the movement, were of 
course prompt in complying with a sum¬ 
mons which, in point of fact, emanated from 
themselves. The lord of Satsuma found lit¬ 
tle difficulty in surrendering every thing to 
an administration which consisted chiefly 
of his own person. But others were less 
complaisant. Two at least of the most im¬ 
portant daimios showed such signs of con¬ 
tumacy that it was thought expedient to 
pacify them by assurances of x)artial im¬ 
munity from the general confiscation, and, 
in spite of repeated government assurances 
to the contrary, there can be little doubt 
that the majority of the two hundred and 
fifty feudal rulers acquiesced only because 
of their conviction that no plan of united 
resistance was practicable. To su 2 ij)oso that 
they were animated by any prevailing sense 
of patriotism, or that they yielded from a 
conviction of duty to the sovereign, is a de¬ 
lusion. The fact that the Mikado is at pres¬ 
ent only the instrument of the will of those 
who overthrew the Siogun in his name, and 
brought him from the seclusion of Kioto 
(Miako) to the new capital, is thoroughly un¬ 
derstood, and every daimio was well aware 
that in relinquishing his riches and his 
rights he simply placed them at the dispo¬ 
sition of this dominant faction. Whatever 
advantages to the country might spring from 
the forcible establishment of a central au¬ 
thority (and it is undeniable that many have 
already come and more are sure to follow), 
its first victims were not the persons to sym¬ 
pathize with it or to ai:> 2 )reciate its value. 
The weak submitted from necessity, the 
strong compromised, and, in one way or 
another, the government accomplished its 
puiqiose, and the unification of the emj)ire 
was declared. 
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To the completion of this important work 
the ministry have since applied their best 
intelligence and their most earnest eiforts. 
No further progressive step has been at¬ 
tempted, nor is any required at present. It 
will he labor enough for some time to come 
to readjust aifairs upon the new basis, to 
compose the many differences which still 
exist, and to gather together the scattered 
Ijolitical energies of the country for a genu¬ 
ine-fresh departure. Although the storm is 
undoubtedly over, there is now and then, 
even to this day, an upheaval which shows 
that the agitation has not wholly ceased. 
But these are becoming fewer and less vio¬ 
lent, and can not be regarded as portentous. 
They in no way retard the fulfillment of the 
minor measures of reform which naturally 
follow in the wake of the great achievement. 
The monarch has laid aside his character of 
mystery, even among his own people. He 
appears in public with less ceremony and 
pomp than many a European sovereign. As 
premonitory evidence of an intention to dis¬ 
pense with rigorous forms of government, 
military patrols and armed guard-posts have 
been abolished every where. In Jeddo es¬ 
pecially, although the garrison is large, no 
special service is required fi.*om it. Sentinels 
no longer obstruct the massive gateways of 
the castle, the greater part of which is open 
night and day, for the first time within cen¬ 
turies. Even the Mikado’s private grounds 
are free to the populace on days of particular 
festivity. Intellectual as well as personal 
liberty is encouraged. The native press is 
allowed a latitude of discussion which is 
almost without limit. Education in every 
form is fostered, and foreign instructors in 
nearly every branch of practical science 
abound. The only repressive regulation 
which visibly remains in force is that com¬ 
pelling the ex-daimios to reside in the capi¬ 
tal, and this is justified on the ground that, 
if they were permitted to remain in their 
former provinces, they might, and in many 
cases would, become the centres of new con¬ 
spiracies and outbreaks. They are, however, 
allowed perfect freedom of foreign travel, 
and, in fact, an imperial proclamation has 
lately been published recommending them 
to avail themselves of this privilege, now 
granted for the first time in the history of 
the country. 

Such is the present state of Japan—a na¬ 
tion suddenly restored to vitality, and start¬ 
ing with headlong and not always discreet 
energy and enthusiasm upon a bold career 
of enterprise and activity—a form of govern¬ 
ment anomalous in the circumstance that 
no constitutional body, either hereditary or 
elective, stands between the sovereign and 
the people—an emperor of nominal auto¬ 
cratic power, whose policy is really directed 
by a ministry of liberal if not democratic 
convictions, and this ministry so identified 


with reform in its broadest signification as 
to have virtually pledged itself to introduce, 
at whatever cost and risk, every element of 
external progress which can in any manner 
be applied to the institutions of the country, 
and to prepare the way as rapidly as possible 
for the opening of the whole nation to foreign 
visitation and trade. As regards the latter 
point, the only question in debate is respect¬ 
ing the time when all prohibitions shall bo 
removed. Here, naturally, opinions greatly 
differ, a few declaring in favor of unrestricted 
intercommunication immediately after the 
ratification of the treaties next year, while 
others whose judgment is cooler advise a 
delay until such time as Japan shall h 9 ;ve 
established a judiciary system sufficiently in 
conformity with those of other nations to 
render superfluous the existence of foreign 
consular or other courts, which are a con¬ 
stant humiliation to the native authorities. 
These, however, are considerations of the 
future; and to the prospects of the future, 
such as may be speculated upon with prob¬ 
able accuracy, let us turn. 

At the first view the outlook is not alto¬ 
gether promising. In spite of the sincerity 
of its wishes for reform, the government has 
thus far displayed more rashness than rea¬ 
son in the prosecution of its aims. The best 
intentions can not of themselves command 
the best results. The determination seems 
to have been to make u^) as hastily as possi¬ 
ble for the lost centuries when the country 
was shut in from foreign contact ,* but the 
race against time has been too rapid. With 
the general plans for constitutional reorgan¬ 
ization, internal inq^rovement, and educa¬ 
tional development, no fault could fairly be 
foimd j but the precipitate manner in which 
these have altogether been undertaken 
threatens, for two important reasons, to 
bring about a serious reaction at no very 
distant day. In the first place, the nation is 
utterly exhausting its finances. The total 
revenue is quite limited—not much greater 
now than in the time of the earliest sioguns. 
Nothing worth speaking of is derived from 
foreign soiu’ces, while the outlay is unceas¬ 
ing and enormous. For reasons of its own 
the government declines to remove the re¬ 
strictions on exportation of its staples, by 
which its excessive importations might in 
some degree be balanced, and is conseqnent- 
ly cramped to the last extremity, and com¬ 
pelled to seek relief in. repeated issnes of pa¬ 
per currency, which long ago reached an 
almost intolerable excess, and is held in 
circulation only by the exercise of that per- 
emi)tory power which may still be employed 
in case of need. In fact, the government is 
nearly banlo’upt, notwithstanding which it 
continues its course of munificent expendi¬ 
ture as if its resources were yet unlimited. 
In every direction new plans for post-routes, 
railroads, telegraph lines. Western colleges^, 
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and augmentations of army and navy are 
announced, for the execution of which for¬ 
eign services and foreign materials are re¬ 
quired which must he promptly paid for in 
solid money. A state of things so ruinous as 
this can not last forever, and when the end 
docs come, it seems only too likely that it 
will come not merely with the evil of finan¬ 
cial prostration, hut with the additional 
shock of what in itself may constitute a sec¬ 
ond and quite independent cause of reac¬ 
tion—the^ culmination of the now growing 
and in many respects well-founded distrust 
of the value of this foreign assistance which 
is obtained at such great pecuniary sacrifice. 
Whoever may be to blame for it, there is no 
disputing that the results of the lavish out¬ 
lay do not justify the expectations of the 
Japanese. In many cases, undoubtedly, the 
fault is their own. Partly from vanity, part¬ 
ly from awakening suspicion, they under¬ 
take to assume the direct management of 
enterprises which are beyond their grasp, 
and find themselves, after protracted experi¬ 
ments, obliged to set aside all they have use¬ 
lessly accomplished, and recommence from 
the starting-point. But in other and more 
important instances they are, and know them¬ 
selves to be, the victims of unprincipled ex¬ 
tortion and fraud. It is probably impossi¬ 
ble to find elsewhere, except perhaps in New 
York city, such examples of monstrous job¬ 
bery as the records of the Jajjanese Board 
of Works can show. In truth, they do not 
know how to protect themselves. They 
continually seek counsel, yet are afraid to 
act upon it. They feel themselves betrayed 
by foreigners on every side. The mercan¬ 
tile community is arrayed against them, 
and its rapacity is tolerated, if not fostered, 
by the diplomatic authorities whose duty 
it should be to protect them against unjust 
dealings. Provisions of treaties which are 
of vital consequence to them are disregard¬ 
ed without excuse or explanation by the 
governments in which they have placed the 
most implicit trust.* And now they are 
often compelled to doubt the integrity of 
their own servants. That they should man¬ 
ifest disgust and alarm is not to he wonder¬ 
ed at, and when it becomes clear—as there 
is every prospect that it may—that they 
have thrown themselves into almost inex¬ 
tricable financial confusion, principally to 
satisfy the greed of insatiate strangers, their 
indignation will hardly be assuaged by the 


* Witness the result of the recent appeal to the 
United States, in the matter of the occupation of Sag- 
halien. Article II. of the treaty of 1858 declares that 
“The President of the United States, at the request 
of the Japanese government, will act as a friendly 
mediator in such matters of difference as may arise 
between the government of Japan and any European 
power.” A very earnest request was made in this 
case; but, after a brief semi-official and unsatisfac¬ 
tory correspondence with Eussia, the United States 
government declined to fulfill its obligation. 


reflection that to their own recklessness 
much of the misfortune must be attributed. 
At such a time, should the crisis arrive be¬ 
fore the internal reconstruction of the coun¬ 
try has been settled, the position of the gov¬ 
ernment will be doubly embarrassing. There 
are xdenty among the disaffected who would 
avail themselves of any opportunity to add 
to its annoyances, and up to this time, it 
must be remembered, the administration 
does not represent the people at large, or 
even the power of all the various clans. 
Years may pass before, by ingenious shift¬ 
ing of local officials and redistribution of 
the several x^rovincial elements, it can bring 
about a thorough and secure homogeneity. 

But the worst that need be ai^j^rehended, 
we may believe, is a period of reaction which 
within a few years may temporarily paralyze 
the progressive impulses of the country, and 
comi)el the suspension of all these active 
projects of imj^rovement. Diuing that time 
there will probably be little cordiality felt 
toward foreigners. It is not to be expected 
that there will be any exhibition of positive 
hostility, but it would be surprising if the 
extensive business relations which now ex¬ 
ist were not to a great extent broken up, 
and it is a question if the Jaxianese will ever 
be disposed to renew them. To a casual 
view the position of foreigners may not be 
substantially changed, but it wall be found 
that their share in the material develoximent 
of the land will be reduced to the narrowest 
possible limits, and that the great works so 
eagerly contemplated will be suffered to lan¬ 
guish rather than pushed forward by their 
aid. While this term of necessary rest and 
retrenchment lasts—supposing it to come, as 
I confidently anticipate—we shaU inevitably 
hear loud comx^laints of the ingratitude and 
fickleness of the Jax)anese; that they have 
thrown over their best friends, who were la¬ 
boring nobly and unselfishly for their ad¬ 
vancement; that they are relapsiug into bar¬ 
barism ; that they are presenting a new phase 
of their well-known instability of character 
and purpose. The rule of action is first to 
bleed the government and the people to the 
last attainable drox), and then to abuse them 
as if they were encumbered with all the vices 
that can he calculated or conceived. When 
they refuse to be bled any longer, their veins 
being, in fact, quite dry, and undertake meas¬ 
ures of self-xn’otection and recuperation, the 
outcries will, of course, be multiplied. But 
these will not affect them very x^ainfully, and 
if they can contrive to extract some wisdom 
from their uncomfortable experience, and 
fortify their judgment for the future, the 
momentary check to their aspirations may 
be a benefit rather than a disaster. They 
certainly need to be taught that they can 
not keex^ pace at which they have 

started, and that, as disinterested counsel is 
beyond their power to purchase, they must 
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instruct and discipline themselves more tlior- 
onghly before dashing headlong into all im¬ 
aginable schemes of practical or theoretical 
reform, and attempting to obtain an equal 
place among the most advanced nations of 
the earth by contract. In more than one 
instance their undue haste has akeady been 
its OTvn ininishment, and any event, or series 
of events, however calamitous at first ap¬ 
pearance, that can bring them to a proper 
sense of prudence and moderation should be 
regarded by their real well-wishers as a sure 
ultimate advantage. 

That they will gain wisdom by reflection, 
after this feverish excitement shall have 
come to a necessary termination, there is 
good reason to believe. The Japanese are 
vain and self-willed, but, whatever other de¬ 
ficiencies of character may be theii’s, lack of 
shrewdness and persistent blindness to their 
own mistakes are not among them. On 
many accounts it is to be hoped that the 
period of depression which seems impending 
may not be too brief. They need time to 
prepare themselves, once and for all, to meet 
foreigners upon terms that do not place them 
entirely at a disadvantage. They need a 
more solid confidence in themselves, in order 
that they may know when to‘award it to 
and when to withhold it from others; and at 
present they have nothing to guide them but 
their instincts, which have been irritated to 
a condition of abnormal dread and siispicion. 
They need the fruits of the extensive system 
of education which they have planted with 
great liberality, though with little regular¬ 
ity or order, and the enlarged perceptions to 
which the investigations of their numerous 
messengers abroad will contribute in due 
season. They especially require an acquaint¬ 
ance with the political and commercial 
usages of the great nations which are now 
awkwardly unfamiliar to them. Meanwhile 
their railways and telegraphs can wait. It 
is better that they should remain a while 
unfinished than that they should be finished 
under conditions that may prevent the un¬ 
dertaking of similar works for years to come. 
And when they at last extricate themselves 
from the embarrassments which surround 
them, and from others which await them, 
they may set out again from a truer point of 
departiu'e, and with more wholesome pros¬ 
pects, upon the high-road of reform. Their 
country, its social reorganization fairly es¬ 
tablished, and regulated by new and mod¬ 
erate laws, may be ready for the reception 
of foreigners in all parts. The incongruities 
of their present incomplete form of govern¬ 
ment may be remedied. The vast producr 
tive resources of the nation, now neglected 
or misapplied, will certainly be to a consid¬ 
erable extent developed. Eeciprocal com¬ 
merce, Avhich the government has always 
hesitated to sanction, will bo possible with¬ 
out the risk that the gain will all be on the 


side of si^eculators from abroad, and the 
squandered wealth of the empire may be 
gradually recovered. The greater part of the 
political disabilities of the entire population 
will j)robably be removed, so that all can 
join without restraint in the work of na¬ 
tional progress. And these results are almost 
certain to be accomplished by the Japanese 
alone* uncontrolled by the influence and un¬ 
assisted by the power of any of the foreign 
states that are struggling to secure the pre¬ 
dominant voice in its councils. 

These, I am persuaded, are reasonable es¬ 
timates of the condition of Japan as it now 
stands, and of the probable contingencies of 
the next few years. To speak of its present 
requires only a careful and, in this case, 
sympathetic observation of events as they 
pass by. To discuss the future is always 
hazardous, and I am well enongh aware that 
unforeseen catastrophes — internal or ex¬ 
ternal vicissitudes that can in no way be 
calculated upon—might at any time turn 
the course of the nation widely apart from 
what now appears to be its destiny. But 
in the ordinary succession of events its ca¬ 
reer can hardly be other than that which I 
have indicated: for a time overstrained ef¬ 
fort and forced vitality, then a period of 
ju’olonged depression and anxiety, and sub¬ 
sequently a laborious but certain rise to a 
respectable, perhaps a promiuent, position 
among the civilized countries of the world. 


THE DAISY. 

My heart is like that daisy, she said, 

Silver white; with a flush of red. 

That steadfast stands in the meadow grass. 
While the golden summer hours pass: 

Soft and slow 
The long hours go. 

And the brook is murmuring low. 

In the tangled hedge of the meadow grows, 
Flushed and fragrant, a brier-rose, 

Flinging like incense on the air 
The wealth of its perfume rich and rare, 
Floating sweet 
Through sunny heat. 

Far afield to the daisy’s feet 

Over the daisy’s patient head 
Flit the butterflies, brown and red. 

Bearing the loves of flower and tree— 

“ Have ye never a love for me ?” 

Half afraid, 

The daisy said. 

While the bright wings over her played. 

The bright wngs flash and are gone again *, 
Naught have they brought but a little pain, 
To throb and ache in the daisy’s heart— 
Sitting forever alone and apart. 

Ah! so far 
From the rosy star 
That scarce is conscious daisies are! 

But courage! Uttle daisy, she said; 

Fear not to love though hope be dead: 

The heart that loves, though it love alone. 
Something better than peace doth o\vn: 
Hearts are strong. 

Though life be long. 

And the blind bird sings the sweetest song! 
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I N a small insular sea-port the main inter¬ 
est of life, especially to the idle, transient 
visitor, is to watch the shipjiiug, and great 
becomes the excitement on any unusual ar¬ 
rival. A marked day in the calendar of such 
visitors to the little capital of Fayal was the 
11th of May, 1872, made so by the arrival of 
the American yacht Baniblery with a small 
party on board, including two ladies, per¬ 
haps the first who had crossed the Atlantic 
in a yacht. 

The beautiful appearance of the little ves¬ 
sel herself as she came sailing in, looking 
like a great white bird, combined with the 
other circumstances of the case to render 
her an object of special interest; and it was 
not long after she anchored before numbers of 
visitors, natives of Fayal as well as foreign¬ 
ers, hastened to have a nearer view of her. 

She sailed from Boston on the 28th of 
April, and although she had easterly winds 
all the way, ran out in twelve and a half 
days. On the 4th of May it blew so hard 
that she had been obliged to heave to under 
close reefs. Nevertheless the ladies of the 
party had been able to come on deck, and 
being good sailors, enjoyed the wild scene. 
The gale over, she met light southeast winds 
the rest of the voyage. 

After hearing such glowing accounts of 
her sailing capacities, and seeing for our¬ 
selves the comfort of her internal arrange¬ 
ments, it can be imagined with what pleas¬ 
ure we accepted the owner’s kind invitation 
to join his party in a trip to St. Michael’s, 
and afterward to Teneriife. 

VoL. XLVL—No. 2T6.-55 


The excursions in the former island we 
had made before, and also those about Fayal, 
in Yvhich wo subsequently joined the yacht 
party. 

On the 20th of May wo started for St. Mi¬ 
chael’s with a party of fourteen, all predis¬ 
posed for enjoyment, from the grave Don 
John down to the restless school boys and 
girls, w'ho were a constant source of anxiety 
to their parents and of hopeful anticipa¬ 
tion to the sharks. Where we all bestowed 
ourselves is one of those mysteries which 
can only be solved by those country house¬ 
keepers who know that where there is a will 
there is sure to be a way. 

To complete our enjoyment Don Samuel 
brought his inimitable bugle, and one of 
the ladies her guitar, to help out the young 
voices that made up our chorus. Who but 
a painter can properly depict an embarka¬ 
tion from Fayal? The motley crowd of 
idlers on the quay; the many friends and ac¬ 
quaintances coming to see us off, as is the 
custom here; the barge, with the Stars and 
Stripes at her stern, dancing on the swell, as 
each passenger watched a chance to spring 
from the slippery stone steps to the well- 
cushioned seats of the pretty Briosa; the 
reception on board the yacht, whose white 
wings were spread as she hung by a single 
line to the moorings; then the parting gun 
as the schooner swung oft* before the light 
breeze, amidst the cheers and wavings of 
the returning friends. ^ 

Twenty-six hours of light but favoring 
breezes brought us to St. Michael’s, where 
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we anchored on one of those bright days 
when the mountaius seem higher and the 
sea bluer than the painter dares to make 
them. Here the landing was picturesque, 
Mends coming off to welcome us, but kept 
at bay for a moment by the health officer, 
whose laws are more fixed than those of the 
Modes and Persians. The collector of cus¬ 
toms, instead of restrictions, puts us on the 
footing of a vessel of war, and only over¬ 
whelms us with courtesies. A gay Portu¬ 
guese yacht bears down upon us and boards 
us, and her owner iusists ui)on taking us all 
to the shore, where friends escort us through 
the ancient square and around the town to 
the wonderful gardens, where the enterpris¬ 
ing owner has acclimated nearly all the 
Xdants of the tropics, but where the master¬ 
piece is his grotto filled with giant tree 
ferns. 

Five days followed of diligent traveling 
by carriage, mule, and donkey, bellied out 
by the yacht, which hovered along the rock- 
bound coast, and dropped us or took us on 
board without anchoring, storing our memo¬ 
ries with rich pictures which it would take 
a volume to describe. 


Then came another embarkation, with 
warm partings from our host of new and 
old friends, and two days of zephyr-like 
sailing among shoals of whales and other 
sea wonders, and then we once more reached 
the welcome and familiar shores of Fayal. 

It had now been decided that the yacht, 
instead of going on to England, and there 
turning over her passengers to the crowded 
and noisy steam-ship, should visit the Cana¬ 
ries, and then return to America through the 
region of the trade-winds; and to encounter 
the heats of this tropieal zone some new sky¬ 
lights must be made, which could nowhere 
be done better than by the skillful carpenters 
of Horta. This delay gave ainiile time for 
seeing the magnificent gardens of this fairy 
island, rich in orange-trees, magnolias, and 
all semi-tropical plants, including their 
crowning glory, the camellia japonica, hero 
growiug so large that you walk through 
arbors arching high above your head. 

Would that we had time, space, and pencil 
to delineate the donkey rides to the Caldeu'a 
(caldron), the great central crater of the 
island, to Gastello Branco (white castle), a 
splendid white rock off the southern coast, 
looking like a, fortress, and connected by a 
narrow neck with the island, where its inhab¬ 
itants used to intrench themselves against 
the Barbary corsairs, and where the water 
cisterns made for their use can still be seen. 
Best and most wonderful of all, the boat ex¬ 
cursions to the caves in the black volcanic 
rock, where the surf of the Atlantic rolls in 
unceasing thunder, and which can only be 
I entered at rare intervals. 
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Finally, on June 9 we left the Azores be¬ 
hind ns, and took a southeast course to the 
Canaries—islands little known this side of 
the Atlantic, hut yet fully repaying any little 
trouble there may be in visiting them. 

Our destination was Tenerilfe, which we 
knew from our geographies to be a mount¬ 
ain peak of some celebrity; beyond that it 
was a terra incognita to most of us. 

Wo had light winds and line weather, only 
once making a good day’s run of 2(34 miles. 
The temperature was delightful. Wo had 
fore and aft awnings to protect us from the 
sun on deck, and wind-sails to ventilate the 
cabin below. The neat and finished appear¬ 
ance of the yacht, all the joiner-work of 
mahogany and black-walnut, simple and in 
good taste, seemed so different from the usual 
sea experiences of more or less dirt and dis¬ 
comfort. Below, our accommodations were 
luxury itself, the novel and most excellent 
featiu'e being that the saloon and the largest 
state-rooms are in the centre of the vessel, 
where the minimum of motion is felt, instead 
of being nearer the stern. The ladies had 


ornamented the saloon with English ivy, still 
growing, and tastefully twining round the 
mirrors. The large state-rooms, with broad 
beds instead of the usual narrow berths, the 
comfortable sofas and chairs, the marble bar 
sins, but beyond all the libei'al bath, into 
which we let the sea-water without stint, 
formed exceptions to all our preconceived 
notions of sea life. 

“What a contrast,” said one of the party, 
as we were writing up our journals in the 
evening—“what a contrast is this old log, 
written sixty years since, to your rose-leaved 
albums!” He had in his hand an old-fash¬ 
ioned, weather-beaten copy-book, labeled 
“Voyage of the Schooner Midas in 1811.” 
We had been enjoying the lovely sunset, 
and now the young moon was shedding a 
soft, weird light over the water and lighting 
up the white sails. The ladies had been play¬ 
ing on the guitar and singing. The yacht 
was gliding gently through a smooth sea, 
making a pleasant rij)j)ling sound most 
soothing to hear. Altogether it was the 
poetry of sailing. ‘ We might have expect- 
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ed, like the lotus-eaters, to arrive next at 
a land where it was always afternoon. Our 
friend’s remark, indeed, struck in strong 
contrast upon our luxurious senses, and we 
begged him to give us a few extracts from 
the moth-eaten, yellow-papered old log. 

You think,” said ho, “ you are the first 
brave w^omen who have floated over these 
summer seas in what you consider a little 
cockle-shell! WoU, the Eambler is 240 tons; 
the little Midas was 80, being just one-third 
the size. The writer of this log was a moth¬ 
er going with her two hoys to Marseilles to 
rejoin her husband, and this in midwinter. 


Listen! 

“ ‘ Left Boston Thursday, January 17,1811; had fair 
vinds and fine weather out of port, and every prospect 
of a short passage, but our fljttfering hopes were soon 
blasted. Shortly after clearing the capes the wind 
came out directly ahead and every rope became cover¬ 
ed with ice. We continued much in the same situa¬ 
tion until Monday, when a violent tempest arose, 
vhich lasted until Saturday. We obliged to lie 
to forty-eight hours in the Gulf, with the ""ind blow 
ing almost a hurricane. We found it difficult to keep 
in our beds, there was such a sea running. M e lost 
many things off the deck, among them oy quarter- 
board, part of our rail, and our bulwarks; the caboose 
and boats were stove, our anchor carried away, sails 


)m, tiller broken, our sky-light thrown off and its 
lass shivered, letting torrents of rain into the cabin, 
^e were unable to light a fire for several days. At 
Lst one morning, with much trouble, the kettle was 
oiled and breakfast preparing, when a sea boarded us, 
ad we were at once ingulfed in water. The captain 
nd all hands were on deck in a moment The man at 
le helm had been thrown over the side, and it was 
iirprising he escaped. Indeed, from the dreadful 
rash and apparent alarm, all seemed lost. A few 
loments later a sailor came below for an axe. I eager- 
{asked what our situation was. “ Bad enough,” said 
e; “ but if we ship another such sea it will be worse.” 

‘‘ ‘ I nearly fainted, but \nth the help of the boys re- 
overed, and soon the whole scene changed, the storm 
uddenly lulled, the thunder and lightning ceased, and 
he sun came out in full splendor. 

“ ‘ February 5. — After continued head-winds, the 
vind changed in our favor, and blew a perfect hurri- 
!ane, worse than the first gale. The vessel plunged at 
me time so deep as to carry away her jib-boom, and it 
vas a question whether she would ever rise again. That 
vas a dreadful moment! The man at the helm "svas 
ip to his chin in water, and we were running eleven 
vnots before the gale. The Midas is a remarkably 
^ood sea-boat, or we should never have weathered it 
’ “ ‘ February 20 .—Thirty-six days out! Yesterday we 
thought we.saw land, but were disappointed. We have 
had constant rains; my state-room and the cabin have 
been so wet that for days together some one has had 
constantly to mop up the water. Some days we are 
compelled to live in darkness, or, rather, we have only 
the feeble glimmer of a lamp, which emits hardly a ray 
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of light My boyfr behave better than their mother. 
I have been less seasick than I expected—only three 
weeks—but fainting, attended with nervous headache, 
has been my difficulty. 

“ ‘ February 26,3 a.m.— I have just been awakened by 
the cheering cry of “ Land ahead !*’ which proves to be 
Cape Spartel on one side and the Spanish coast on the 
other. Forty-one days out, inside the straits. The 
very air we breathe is enough to inspire us with new 
life and energy. I think I should be willing to come 
the distance I have, without any object, for the pleas¬ 
ure which I now experience. The water is so serene, 
the sky so clear, the landscape so enchanting! The 
shores of the Mediterranean exhibit a mixture of the 
sublime and picturesque which I had supposed to ex¬ 
ist only in the imagination of the poet. 

“ ‘ March 6.—We are now thirty miles from our long- 
wished-for haven, and shall probably reach there this 
afternoon. 

“ ‘ 7 A.M.— Off Toulon. Three large frigates are bear¬ 
ing down upon us. 

“ ‘ 8 A.M. —A shot has just whistled across our decks. 
A boat from the frigate is approaching us. 

“ ‘ March 18.—At sea, on board H.M. frigate Blossom. 
Bound for Marseilles, from Port Mahon, ^ere we had 
been carried back after our capture. At Marseilles 
Captain Steward promises to land us under a flag of 
truce.’” 

“ Table wanted for supper, ladies, if you 
please,” broke in the smooth-voiced Rodrigo, 
our Spanish steward. And so wo must bid 
adieu to our illustrious predecessor iu yacht- 
iug sixty years ago. No one could help draw¬ 
ing comparisons between the voyage of the 
Midas in 1811 and that of the EamUer in 
1872; yet so difficult is it to realize what 
one does not see that when we “ turned in,” 
and drew the clean bedclothes comfortably 
about us, the sense of security was so great, 
and the motion so soft and lulling, that none 
of us kept awake long enough to remember 



PEASANT SPINNING, 



that the sea rippling so musically under our 
keel was the same that had swei^t wildly 
over the deck of the little Midas. 

The next day, the seventh out, we sighted 
our goal. There were plainly two points of 
land running down into the sea, but their 
tops were lost in a bank of white clouds, 
which also obstinately concealed the peak. 
The wind was so light that we scarcely drift¬ 
ed, and we seemed not to approach the land 
at all. 

Of course the whole party was on deck, 
eagerly watching tlie island in hopes of see¬ 
ing the peak, which has been seen for over 
a hundred miles iu clear weather. 

What is that delightful smell ?” said one. 

Can this soft land-breeze bring so far the 
odors of the gardens ?” 

Yes, mum,” said an ancient mariner who 
stood at the helm, and supposed the ques¬ 
tion addressed to him. ^^Off the coast of 
Java I’ve often smelled the flowers for hours 
before we could see the land, and I’ve heard 
tell that the big Chicago fire was smelled 
clear across the Atlantic.” 

The nautical professor, shocked at this 
breach of discifiline in talking to the man at 
the helm, here frowned severely upon us, 
and punished us with a chapter of statistics 
upon ocean air currents and other phenom¬ 
ena more interesting to the Journal of Sci- ^ 
ences than to us, but we managed to pick one 
or two grains of wheat out of his bushel of 
chaff. They were these: On the east side of 
the South Atlantic, nearly over to the coast 
of Africa, what seems to be sand often falls on— 
the decks of shij^s ; it was supposed to come 
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from tlie African deserts, but the microscope 
seems to prove that the supposed grains of 
sand are really minute insects brought on 
the nipper currents of air from the Andes, 
■where alone they have been found on the 
laud. A still more surprising fact is well 
established. On the third day after the great 
Chicago fire a strong smell of smoke, accom¬ 
panied by unusual haziness in the air, was 
observed by various persons on the Fayal 
mountains, and a few days later two whalers 
arrived from the westward, each separately 
having noted in his log similar phenomena, 
with the addition of a fall of ashes upon the 
deck. The distance from Chicago was be¬ 
tween 2000 and 3000 miles, and the supposi¬ 
tion is that the extreme heat carried up 
smoke and ashes into the upper 
cuiTents of air from the west, 
w’hich were borne along until the 
gale subsided, and then gradually 
dropped into the sea. Hurricanes 
blow a hundred miles an hour; it 
must have taken about forty miles 
an hour to bring these ashes from 
Chicago. 

Our lecture might have lasted 
till midnight, but luckily the wind 
freshened, and soon brought ns in 
sight of the eliffs of Anaga, the 
northeast point of Tenerifie, and 
we came near enough to see their 
bold, jagged outlines, apparently 
unrelieved by any vegetation, and 
looldng wild and barren in the ex¬ 
treme. 

Though only about twelve miles 
from the anehorage, it was too late 
to risk running into a strange port 
by night, so we stood off to the 
^ south till dayliglit. In the morn- 
ing, a light breeze favoring us, we 
ran in, and anchored about half a 
mile from the coast. 

Santa Cruz, the capital, a town of 
about 15,000 inhabitants, lay spread 


along the shore before us, ijfcs whitewashed 
houses gleaming brightly in the morning 
sunlight. One or two curious-looking tow¬ 
ers rose above the roofs, which are flat, add¬ 
ing to the rather Moorish aspect of the place. 
To the northeast, and abutting immediately 
on the town, rise the Anaga Mountains, a 
wild mass of ragged peaks and deep valleys, 
or barraucos. They rim from a backbone 
do’wn to the sea in a succession of ridges, 
ending abruptly in cliffs some thousand feet 
high. The highest peaks, about ten miles 
inland, are three or four thousand feet high, 
and covered with woods. From the harbor 
they look like mere bushes, but are really 
luxuriant forests of laurel, giant heath, wild 
orange, and other tropical or semi-tropical 
trees. To the west the mountains are high¬ 
er, but much more distant, and above them 
a mere 8|ieck was i)oiuted out to us as the 
peak. 

“ That!” we exclaimed ,* then the peak: 
of Teneriffe is a humbug!” 

Ah!” said our informant; “ recollect that 
those pine-covered heights, which cut off* 
the view of it from this side, are themselves 
not less than 8000 feet high.” 

The harbor boasted a good many vessels, 
several steamers among them, these islands 
enjoying frequent and regular steam com¬ 
munication with various ports of Europe. 

Three days take one to Cadiz, and eight 
to Liverpool. The yacht was attached to a 
buoy, of which there are three or four be¬ 
longing to the government, and which are 
free to the first comer. All the ports of 
the islands are free ports—a remarkable 
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circiimstarice, considering they belong to 
Spain. 

It was not onr intention to make any 
stay in Santa Cruz, but to go immediately 
to Orotava, which we had heard of as the 
place to bo visited. Accordingly a couple 
of vehicles were procured, which we recog¬ 
nized as American born, but wliich, after 
many breakdowns and repairs made here, 
deserve to be considered naturalized Span¬ 
iards. Tlie horses and mules, too, harnessed 
to them, were not in appearance such as to 
inspire confidence of ever reaching our des¬ 
tination. Wo found them on trial, howev¬ 
er, better than they looked. 

We saw just enough of Santa Cruz to 
make out that the prevailing style of archi¬ 
tecture was the Moorish hollow square, with 
the court-yard in the middle, usually orna¬ 
mented with plants and shrubs, looking cool 
and pleasant as wo glanced into them in 
passing. The roofs are generally flat ter¬ 
races, used as promenades by the inhabit¬ 
ants. There is, however, a goodly sprink¬ 
ling of the tiled roofs such as we saw in tlie 
Azores. The windows, especially those on 
the ground-floor (many houses hero, even 
of well-circumstanced peoide, are only one 
story high), wo found closed with wooden 
shutters, in which are cut little trap-doors, 
called postigos, from under which the in¬ 
habitants peeped at us in great curiosity as 
wo passed. 

Our road for the first three miles wound 
in many turns uj) the slope to tlie northwest 


of the town. The country looked brown 
and parched as a desert, except where there 
was water, when the natui-al fertility of the 
volcanic soil showed itself. The road is 
finely graded and well macadamized, being 
composed wholly of hard volcanic rock, bro¬ 
ken into small pieces, and ground smooth by 
the constant travel. As we rose the coun¬ 
try improved in aspect, and after a steady 
climb of two hours we rattled into the old 
town of Laguna, a half-deserted-looking 
place, disfiguring rather than beautifying a 
broad, well-cultivated valley. It boasts a 
university and an unfinished cathedral as 
objects of interest. We, however, did not 
stop for them, but bounced rapidly through 
over the ill-paved streets, glad enough to 
come out on the smooth highway again be¬ 
yond. This road runs from Santa Cruz to 
the port of Orotava, a distance of twenty- 
five miles, and connecting as it does the four 
larger towns of the island—Santa Cruz, La¬ 
guna., Orotava proper, and the Port, besides 
many smaller ones—it is the grand highway 
of all the traffic of the island. There is no 
want of objects of interest at every turn: 
the costumes of the peasants; the milk-girls 
with their baskets of shining cans on their 
heads; others carrying earthen vessels of 
water, for which they have sometimes to go 
a long distance; others with boxes com¬ 
posed of a succession of wooden trays, fast¬ 
ened together by a sort of frame, in which 
the live cochineal insect is carried from one 
place to another; animals, horses, donkeys, 
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and mules, with peaked pack-saddles, with 
an occasion camel, are all objects to interest 
us, and tell us that we have passed from the 
prose of life into its romance and poetry. 

After we x)as8ed Laguna the scenery con¬ 
stantly became more beautiful, and at last 
the peak condescendingly flung off its last 
wliite wrap and stood revealed, its great 
shining yellowish-white cone cutting a clear 
outline against the blue sky. We were now 
riding along the north coast, hut at some 
distance from the sea, and about 2000 feet 
above it. The peak continued to rise be¬ 
fore us till, at the little village of Sansal, 
where we were able to look down to the 
sea, and thence carry the eye over an al¬ 
most uninteri’upted sweep to the top of the 
peak, the view was magnificent beyond de- 
scrij)tion, A little thin strip of white cloud 
hung across the top of Orotava Valley, into 
which we now began to look. Underneath 
spread the coast-line, headland after liead- 
land, till it tapered off in a fine blue point. 
Above rose the peak in all its mountain 
majesty, seemiug close at hand in the won¬ 
derfully transparent atmosphere of these 
Fortunate. Fortunate isles indeed, in their 
fertile soil, unsurpassed climate, and grand 
scenery! 

Another splendid sight was in store for us 
/ when we finally rounded into the valley. 
The peak was not so fine as we had come 
nearer to it, and more under the base of the 
intervening ridge, but a slox>e from the top 
of the island to the sea, fifteen miles wide. 


lay before us, shut in on either side by high, 
almost perpendicular, walls, down one of 
which we were about to zigzag. Rather 
more than half-way down a belt of chest¬ 
nut woods stretched nearly across the val¬ 
ley. Above them cultivation ceases; below, 
every corner is taken advantage of to the 
very sea. In the midst sits La Villa d’Oro- 
tava, like a queen, and down on the shore 
El Puerto nestles under some overhanging 
rocks. The glory of Orotava was in the 
days of the wine-making, when all this was 
one waving mass of vines. Then came the 
disease of the grape, which at the same time 
devastated Madeira and the Azores. The 
Canaries alone of the three groups have 
found a paying substitute in the cochineal 
insect. This creature is raised on a species 
of cactus, the Ojmntia tmm, which is culti¬ 
vated for that purpose with the greatest 
care and attention. Unfortunately it is not 
ornamental as well as useful—is exceeding¬ 
ly ugly, in short—and Orotava is sacrificed 
to it. But nature is here above degrada¬ 
tion, and in 8j)ite of all that can be done by 
man, cactus, and cochineal, Orotava is and 
ever must be beautiful. 

We drove down for an hour more through 
the valley, and reached the Port just at dark. 
Our party filled the little inn, which, luck¬ 
ily for us, was emptj’^ when we arrived. Our 
quarters were tolerable, and the food better 
than our previous conception of a Spanish 
fonda led us to expect. After removing 
dust, and dining, we went out for a stroll 
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by moonlight. Chance led us 
along the sea-shore to a curi¬ 
ous little temple perched on 
a pile of rock. There are 
several of these cones about, 
apparently solid rock outside, 
but proving on investigation 
to bo hollow, being the chim¬ 
neys of ancient volcanoes. 

Unfortunately the inhabit¬ 
ants do not appreciate the 
interest they excite from a 
scientific point of view, and 
are rapidly quarrying them 
for building purposes. 

On our return to the fonda 
the existence of an azotea, 
or flat roof, was mentioned, 
and upon inquiry we were 
ushered up a pitch-dark 
staircase, tripping confusedly 
over each other, without the 
slightest idea what was to 
come of it, when suddenly a 
door at the top was thrown 
open, and we stepped out 
into a flood of brilliant moon¬ 
light, the whole valley, surmounted by the 
peak, lying in glorious panorama about us. 
Perhaps the most beautiful sight of all was 
the long line of surf gleaming white in the 
moonlight, the waves seeming to break al¬ 
most at our feet. 

A night’s rest prepared us for our excur¬ 
sion to the Villa or town of Orotava. But 


first we rambled a little about the Port; its 
very sleepiness attracted us. Every thing 
says, in unmistakable language, the Port 
was. In the time of the grapes it was the 
chief sea-port of the island, driving a brisk 
trade in wine. 

Then mounting our carriages—the same 
which had brought us from Santa Cruz, and 
which we kept for a moderate sum till 
our return—we drove up to the Villa. 
A town clinging to the side of a mount¬ 
ain, with the foundations of the houses 
in one street on a level with the roofs 
of those in the street below, can liardly 
help being picturesque, and the Villa 
at every turn discloses some new little 
odd bit exceedingly charming to an ar¬ 
tistic eye. Tourists, almost as a mat¬ 
ter of course, visit churches, and we 
found the one in the Villa the prettiest 
we had yet seen. After walking round 
the inside, and having all the saints ex¬ 
hibited and named to us by a zealous 
troop of boys, they opened a door lead¬ 
ing to a flight of steps, and seeming 
very anxious to have us ascend, most 
of us complied, and were well rewarded 
for our trouble in mounting a great 
many steps by finding ourselves at the 
top of one of the towers with a sueces- 
sion of fine views all around us. 

We next visited several private gar¬ 
dens, among them that of the Marquis 
of Sansal, where we saw the remains of 
the old dragon-tree (Draccena draco), 
which was blown down some years 
since, and was considered by competent 
judges to be the oldest tree in the 
world. 



DRAGON-TREE, AS IT WAS. 
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After a lunch at the fonda we started 
down again, taking the Botanic Garden in 
our way. This garden was originally insti¬ 
tuted with the object of acclimating tropic¬ 
al plants, which were then to he taken to 
the more rigorous climates of Europe; but, 
owing to the failure of interest in it, and of 
funds to carry it on properly, there is lit¬ 
tle, with the exception of one or two rare 
plants, to interest the mass of visitors. 

It is now in charge of a Swiss, who, 
though competent and interested, can 
not, of course, work without money. 

A little below the garden, on the way 
to the Port, wo visited a private resi¬ 
dence, La Paz. In itself it is a very, 
pretty place, hut the owner, in spite of 
the motto over the door, ^‘Hic est requies 
mm,” never lives here, and the whole 
place, as far as the ornamental is con¬ 
cerned, is utterly abandoned. A few 
yards from the house there is a fine ter¬ 
race walk on the very edge of the cliff, 
several hundred feet high, overhanging 
the sea, and commanding to the west a 
bird’s-eye view of the Port. We sat 
there a long time, enjoying the fresh 
breeze and watching the sunset. The 
island of Palma, sixty miles distant, was 
clearly visible, and reminded us anew of 
our regret at not having time to visit it, 
so much did we hear about it in Tene- 
riffe. There is said to be a crater in it 
5000 feet deep, the bottom of which is 
inaccessible from any side but one, where 
a deep ravine cuts its way to the sea. 
The peasantry have an amusing theory 


BPAJIISU SENOEITA. 


QUANOUB MUMMIES AT TACOllONTE. 


that the upper cone of the peak of Tenerifie, 
which is about 5000 feet high, was blown 
in a mass from that crater, and planted up¬ 
side down on this island. 

As night closed in we descended to our 
hotel and dined. Most of the evening was 
taken up making aiTangements for a horse¬ 
back excursion next day—the roads being 
unfit for carriages—to the chestnut woods 
of Agua Mansa, half-way up the valley. 

As it was a long ride, and we wished to 
picnic in the woods, wo left early, first tak¬ 
ing oiu’ carriages as far as Orotava, and then 
mounting our animals, a motley collection of 
mules and horses, each one jjroving a study 
in itself for its unusual qualities, physical 
and moral. For an hour or two we mounted 
steadily, in single file, over one of the most 
execrable bridle-paths conceivable. It had 
been our wish to mount to the Canadas, or 
plain, out of which rises the j)eak proper, 
called El Teyde. The plain is an ancient 
crater, fifteen miles across, and now presents 
one vast level of white pumice-stone, only 
diversified by an occasional boulder of black 
lava or retama bushes (Simrtocytisus mibU 
genus). Near the middle rises El Teyde, 
above which, from a second crater, rises the 
last cone or sugar-loaf, with yet a third 
crater in the top. This last one is still warm, 
and emits sulphurous vapors, although Ten- 
eriffe has long been considered an extinct 
volcano. 

Finding, however, that to mount to the 
Canadas would take too long, we decided in 
favor of Agua Mansa, where we passed a very 
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X)leasant clay, returning to onr head-quarters 
in the Port in the afternoon. 

Several other most tempting excursions 
were proposed to us. We were told that we 
ought hy all means to visit the towns of 
Icod and Garachico, further along the coast, 
the view of the peak from Icod being very 
fine, aud Garachico being remarkable as the 
scene of the last volcanic eruption, about 
a hundred and fifty years ago. It was at 
that time a flourishing sea-port, with a largo 
wine trade, and possessed a fine harbor. 
The town was built on a strip of level land 
underlying a high cliff. The lava bui'st from 
a cone above the cliff, and out of sight of the 
town, so that the first notice to the inhabit¬ 
ants must have been a double cataract of 
fire pouring over the cliff right upon them 
devoted heads. The port was almost en¬ 
tirely filled up, aud Garachico has since lost 
all its trade, besides suftering from the in¬ 
cursions of the sea. To-day it is of no more 
importance than a fishing village. We were 
sorry not to go there, but Avant of time, 
added to the difficulties of getting there—as 
it can not be done in a carriage—decided 
us, and our return to Santa Cruz was fixed 
for the next morning. 

We started early, as some of our party 
wished to stop on the way at the village of 
Tacoronte, and see a private collection of 
Guanche relics. The Guanches were the 
aboriginal inhabitants of these islands, and 
were a very remarkable x>eople in some re¬ 
spects. The custom of embalming the dead 
prevailed among them, and several Guanche 
mummies form the objects of most interest 
in the Tacoronte collection. 

We arrived in Santa Cruz early in the aft¬ 
ernoon, and after dining took a short stroll 
through the town. At dark wo came upon 
a very pretty little square, brightly lighted, 
although it would seem as if more than the 
gorgeous moonlight could not bo needed, 
where a concourse of ladies and gentlemen 
were taking the air, aud enjoying social 
intercourse under the trees — the ladies 
looking very foreign in their black lace 
mantillas. We sat and walked there till 
quite late, when we wont on board the 
Raml)ler to sleep, finding her quarters in¬ 
comparably more comfortable than any of 
the hotels. 

The next day several shopping expeditions 
were made, as we all wished to carry away 
some memento of Teneriffe. We bought 
fans, mantillas, and guitars, among other 
things. By noon all were on board again, 
and all was ready for departure. The Bam- 
hler hoisted one white sail after another, 
swung off from her buoy, and the homeward 
voyage was fairly begun. As the shades of 
evening closed around us we saw the last of 
the yacht as she disappeared on the distant 
horizon, leaving only the remembrance of 
many pleasant hours spent on board of her, | 


and many delightful scenes connected with 
her flying visit to our shores. 

NOTE ON COOniNEAL OULTURE, BY THE PROFESSOR. 

The history of the introduction of cochineal into 
the Canaries is one of the most notable instances of a 
successful revolution in industry on record. 

Thirty or forty years ago the culture of cochineal 
was a Mexican monopoly, jealously guarded by the 
government, and the export of the live insect prohib¬ 
ited under the severest penalties. 

The value of the product was so-concentrated that 
the captains of foreign ships of war were allowed to 
transport it as freight in their vessels on the same 
basis as bullion. 

One enterprising man conceived the idea that the 
dry climate of the Canaries, and the decline of the 
grape culture, indicated that region as a suitable place 
for introducing it. 

With great courage and perseverance he overcame 
the watchfulness of the Mexicans and the prejudices 
of the Canary Islanders, who at first vigorously op¬ 
posed him, and in less than forty years he has changed 
the industry of this whole group of islands, inhabited 
by over 250,000 people, so that to-day the export of 
cochineal alone exceeds in value the whole exports of 
the islands at the time it was first introduced, notwith¬ 
standing the necessary decline in price caused by its 
increased production. It now sells for about sixty 
cents per pound, while in 1830 it was worth over $2 per 
poimd. 


JUSTINE, YOU LOVE ME NOT! 

“ Helas! vous ne m'aimez jpas.’’—P iron. 

I KNOAv, Justine, you speak me fair 
As often as we meet; 

And ’tis a luxury, I swear. 

To hear a voice so sweet; 

And yet it does not please me quite, 

The civil way you’ve got; 

For me you’re something too polite— 
Justine, you love me not! 

I know, Justine, you never scold 
At aught that I may do: 

If I am passionate, or cold, 

’Tis all the same to you. 

“A charming temper,” say the men, 

“To smooth a husband’s lot:” 

I wish ’twere ruffled now and then— 
Justine, you love me not! 

I know, Justine, you wear a smile 
As beaming as the sun; 

But who supposes all the while 
It shines for only one? 

Though azure skies are fair to see, 

A transient cloudy spot 

In yours would promise more to me— 
Justine, you love me not! 

I know, Justine, you make my name 
Your eulogistic theme. 

And say—if any chance to blame— 

You hold me in esteem. 

Such words, for all their kindly scope. 
Delight me not a jot; 

Just so you would have praised tire Pope— 
Justine, you love me not! 

I know, Justine—for I have heard 
What friendly voices tell— 

You do not blush to say the word, 

“You like me passing well;” 

And thus the fatal sound I hear 
That seals my lonely lot: 

There’s nothing now to hope or fear— 
Justine, you love me not! 

John G. Saxe. 
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THE NEWSBOY’S DEBT. 



“UE STOOD AND GAZED WITH WISTFUL FACE.” 


Only last year, at Christmas-time, 

While pacing dowm a city street, 

I saw a tiny, ill-clad boy— 

One of the thousands that we meet— 

As ragged as a boy could be. 

With half a cap, with one good shoe; 

Just patches to keep out the wind— 

I know the wind blew keenly too: 

A newsboy, with a newsboy’s lungs, 

A square Scotch face, an honest brow, 

And eyes that liked to smile so well 
They had not yet forgotten how: 

A new^sboy, haw^king his last sheets 
With loud persistence. Now and then 

Stopping to beat his stiffened hands. 

And trudging bravely on again. 

Dodging about among the crow'd. 

Shouting his “Extras” o’er and o’er; 

Pausing by whiles to cheat the wind 
Within some alley, by some door. 

At last he stopped—six papers left. 

Tucked hopelessly beneath his arm— 

To eye a fruiterer’s outspread store: 

Here products from some country farm. 

And there confections, all adorned 
With wreathed and clustered leaves and flow^ers. 

While little founts, like frosted spires. 

Tossed up and down their mimic showers. 

lie stood and gazed with -wistful face. 

All a child’s longing in his eyes; 

Then started, as I touched his arm, 

And turned in quick, mechanic wise. 

Raised his tom cap with purple hands. 

Said, “Papers, Sir? World! Herald! TivieaT 

And brushed away a freezing tear 
That marked his cheek \Nith frosty rimes. 


“How many have you? Nevermind— 

Don’t stop to count—I’ll take them all; 

And when you pass my office here. 

With stock on hand, give me a call.” 

He thanked me with a broad Scotch smile, 

A look half wondering and half glad. 

I fumbled for the proper “ change,” 

And said, “You seem a little lad 

“To rough it in the streets like this.” 

“I’m ten years old this Christmas-time!” 

“Your name?” “Jim Hanley.” “Here’s a bill— 
I’ve nothing else, but this one dime— 

“Five dollars. When you get it changed 
Come to my office—that’s the place. 

Now wait a bit, there’s time enough: 

You need not run a headlong race. 

“Where do you live?” “’Most any where. 

We hired a stable-loft to-day. 

Me and two others.” “And you thought 
The fruiterer’s window pretty, hey? 

“Or were you hungry?” “Just a bit,” 

He answered, bravely as he might 
“I couldn’t buy a breakfast. Sir, 

And had no money left last night” 

“And you are cold?” “Ay, just a bit 
I don’t mind cold.” “Why, that is strange!” 
He smiled and pulled his ragged cap. 

And darted off to get the “change.” 

So, with a half-unconscious sigh, 

I sought my office desk again: 

An hour or more my busy wits 
Found work enough with book and pen. 

But when the mantel clock struck five 
I started with a sudden thought. 

For there beside my hat and cloak 
Lay those six papers I had bought. 

“ Why, where’s the boy ? and where’s the * change’ 
He should have brought an hour ago? 

Ah, well! ah, well! they’re all al^e I 
I was a fool to tempt him so. ' 

“Dishonest! Well, I might have kno-vMi* 

And yet his face seemed candid too. 

He would have earned the difference 
If he had brought me what was due, 

“But caution often comes too late.” 

And so I took my homeward way. 

Deeming distrust of human kind 
The only lesson of the day. 

Just two days later, as I sat. 

Half dozing, in my office chair, 

I heard a timid knock, and called. 

In my brusque fashion, “Who is there?” 

An urchin entered, barely seven— 

The same Scotch face, the same blue eyes— 
And stood, half doubtful, at the door. 

Abashed at my forbidding guise. 

“ Sir, if yon please, my brother Jim— 

The one you give the bill, you know— 

He couldn’t bring the money. Sir, 

Because his back was hurted so. 

“ He didn’t mean to keep the ‘ change;’ 

He got ninned over, up the street: 

One wheel went right across his back. 

And t’other fore-wheel mashed his feet 

“They stopped the horses just in time. 

And then they took him up for dead, 

And all that day and yesterday 
He wasn’t rightly in his head. 
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“They took him to the hospital— 

One of the newsboy's knew ’twas Jim— 

And I went too, becaupe, you see, 

We two are brothers, I and him. 

“ He had that money in his hand. 

And never saw it any more. 

Indeed, he didn’t mean to steal! 

He never lost a cent before! 

“He was afraid that you might think 
He meant to keep it, any way; 

This morning, when they brought him to. 
He cried because he couldn’t pay. 

“He made me fetch his jacket here; 

It’s torn and dirtied pretty bad; 

It’s only fit to sell for rags. 

But then, you know, it’s all he had! 

“Wlien he gets well—it won’t be long— 

If you will call the money lent, 

He says he’ll work his fingers off 
But what he’ll pay you every cent.” 

And then he cast a rueful glance 
At the soiled jacket where it lay. 

“ No, no, my boy! Take back the coat. 
Your brother’s badly hurt, you say ? 

“Where did they take him? Just run out 
And hail a cab, then wait for me. 

Why, I would give a thousand coats, 

And pounds, for such a boy as he!” 

A half hour after this we stood 
Together in the crowded wards. 

And the nurse checked the hasty steps 
That fell too loudly on the boards. 


I thought him smiling in his sleep. 

And scarce believed her when she said, 
Smoothing away the tangled hair 
From brow and cheek, “The boy is dead.” 

Dead ? dead so soon ? How fair he looked! 

One streak of sunshine on his hair. 

Poor lad! Well, it is warm in heaven: 

No need of “ change” and jackets there! 

And something rising in my throat 
Made it so hard for me to speak, 

I turned away, and left a tear 
Lying upon his sunburned cheek. 



I THOUGHT HIM SMILING IN HIS SLEEP. 
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OLD KENSINGTON. 

By miss THACKERAY. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

SIIE E P - S H E A RIN G. 

L ady HENLEY had always piqued her¬ 
self upon a certain sujieriority to emo¬ 
tion of every kind—youth, love, sorrow, had 
seemed to her ridiculous things for many 
years. This winter, however, had changed 
the little wooden woman and brought her 
grief and anxiety, and revealed secrets to 
her that she had never guessed before. Oft¬ 
en the very commonest hicts of life are not 
facts, only sounds, until they have been lived. 
One can’t listen to happiness, or love, or sor¬ 
row—one must have been some things in 
order to understand others. Lady Henley 
married somewhat late in life—soberly, with¬ 
out romance. Until then her horse, her dog, 
her partner at the last ball, had been objects 
of about equal interest. She had always 
scouted all expressions of feeling. She had 
but little experience; and coldness of heart 
comes more often from ignorance than from 
want of kindness or will to sympathize. 

Sometimes the fire of adversity warms a 
cold heart, and then the story is not all sor¬ 
rowful. The saddest story is that of some 
ice-bound souls, whom the very fires of ad¬ 
versity can not reach. Poor Dolly some¬ 
times felt the chiU when Philippa, uncon¬ 
scious of the stab, would say something, do 


some little thing, that brought a flush of 
pain into poor Dolly’s cheek. 

The girl would not own it to herself, but 
there is a whole life reluctant as well as a 
life consenting. The involuntary words, 
the thoughts we would not think, the things 
we would not do, and those that we do not 
love, are among the strongest influences of 
our lives^ Dolly at this time foimd herself 
thinking many things she would gladly 
have left unthought, hoiiing things some¬ 
times that she hated herself for hoping, in¬ 
different to others that all those round about 
her seemed to imagine of most consequence, 
and that she tried in vain to care for too. 
When Philipjia began to recover from her 
first burst of hysteric grief, her spirits 
seemed to revive. They were enough to 
overwhelm poor Dolly at times, for she had 
inherited her mothePs impressionability, and 
at the same time her father’s somewhat mor¬ 
bid fidelity. 

Lady Henley’s dislike to her sister-in-law 
made her clear-sighted as to what was go¬ 
ing on, and she tried in many ways to shield 
Dolly from her mother’s displeasure and in¬ 
cessant worry of recrimination. With a 
view to Jonah’s possible interest, she had re¬ 
gretted Dolly’s decision not to dispute the 
will as much as Mrs. Palmer iiersolf, but she 
could not see the girl worried. 

Philippa is really too bad,” she said one 
day. Thomas, can’t you do something— 
send for some one—suggest something ?” 

Sir Thomas meekly suggested Robert Hen¬ 
ley. 

“ The very last person I should wish to 
see!” cried Lady Henley, shaiqily. ‘‘Bell, 
did you ever know your father understand 
any thing one said to him ?” 

Lady Henley’s concern was relieved with¬ 
out Sir Thomas’s assistance. Before the end 
of the winter Mrs. Palmer had left Henley 
Court and firmly established herself at Par¬ 
is. Dolly remained behind. It was Philip¬ 
pa’s arrangement, and Dolly had been glad 
to agree to her cousins’ eager proposal that 
she should stay on at Henley for a time. No¬ 
body quite know how it had happened, ex¬ 
cept, indeed, that Philippa had intended it 
all along,* and she now wrote in rajitures 
with the climate, so different from what they 
had been enduring in Yorkshire. But Jo¬ 
anna did not care for climate—^her Palmer 
constitution was not suscexitiblo to the in¬ 
fluence of atmosphere. 

All through that sad winter Dolly staid 
on in Yorkshire. Their kindness was un¬ 
wearied. Then, when the snow began to 
melt at last, the heavy clouds of winter to 
lighten, when the spring began to dawn. 
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aud the summer sun and the sweet tones of 
natural things to thrill and stir the world 
to life, Dolly, too, began to breathe again ; 
she could not enjoy all this beauty, but it 
comforted her, nevertheless. 

The silence of the country was very tran¬ 
quillizing and quieting. She had come like 
a tired child, sad and overwearied. Mother 
Nature was hushing her off to sleei) at last. 
She spent long mornings in the meadows 
down by the river; sometimes her cousins 
took her for walks across the moors, but to 
Dolly her cousins seemed more like birds 
than human beings, aud she had not strength 
for their ten-mile flights. 

You know what our life is,’^ she wrote 
to her cousin, and I need not describe it. 
I trf to help my uncle a little of a morning. 
I go out driving with my aunt, or into the 
village of an afternoon with Norah; the 
■wind comes cutting through the trees by 
the lodge-gate—all the roads are heavy with 
snow. Every thing seems very cold and sad 
—every thing except their kindness, which 
I shall never forgot. Yesterday Aunt Jo¬ 
anna kissed me, and looked at me so kindly 
that I found myself crying suddenly. Dear 
Robert, she showed me the loiter you wrote 
her. I can not help saying one word about 
that one word in it in which you speak of your 
doubting that I wish for your return. Why 
do you say such tilings or think such unjust 
thoughts of mo? Your return is the one 
bright spot in my life just now. Did I not 
tell you so when you went away ? If I have 
ever failed, ever loved you less than you 
wished, scold me, dear Robert, as I am scold¬ 
ing you now, and I will love you the more 
for it. You and I can understand, but it is 
hard to exiilain, even to my aunt, how things 
stand between us. I trust you utterly, and 
I am quite content to leave my fate to you.” 

She sat writing by the fire, on her knee, 
as she warmed herself by the embers. She 
paused once or twice and looked into the 
flame with her sweet, dreamy eyes. Where 
do iieoxile travel to as they sit quietly dream¬ 
ing and warming their toes at. the fire? 
What long, aimless journeys into other coun¬ 
tries, into other hearts! What strange 
starts and returns! Dolly finds herself by 
the little well in Kensington Gardens, and 
some one is there, who says things in a 
strange voice that thrills as Robert’s never 
did. Does he call her his Rachel ? Is love 
a chord ? It had seemed to her one single 
note until Frank Raban had spoken. Is this 
Robert who is saying that she is the one 
only woman in all the world for him ? Dolly 
blushes a burning blush of shame all alone 
as she sits in the twilight when she discov¬ 
ers of what she had been thmking. 

What are you burning, Dolly ?” said her 
aunt, coming in. 

It was her letter that Dolly had thrown 
into the fire. It had seemed to her false. 


somehow, and yet she wrote another to the 
same effect next day. 

Mr. Anley was going to Paris, and Dolly 
was to go with him. On the last day before 
she left, her uncle took her for a drive. He 
had business beyond Pebblesthwaite, and 
while he went into a house Dolly wandered 
on through an o^jen gate, and by a little 
imth that led across a field to a stream and 
a great bleating and barking and rushing of 
waters. It was early spring. As she came 
round by the bridge she saw a i)enned crowd 
of sheep; a stout farmer in gaiters was fling¬ 
ing them one by one into the river; they 
sxolashed and struggled in vain; a man stood 
up to his waist in the midst of the stream 
dousing the i)oor gentle creatures one by 
one as they swam past. The stream dashed 
along the narrow gully. The dogs were 
barking in great excitement. The sheep 
went in black, and came out white and 
fleecy and flurried, scrambling to land. 
Young Farmer Rhodes stood watching the 
process mounted on his beautiful mare; 
James Brand, with the lurcher in a leash, 
had also 8topx)ed for a moment. He looked 
ux> with his kind blue eyes at Dolly as she 
crossed the bridge, and stood watching the 
rural scene. The hedges and the river- 
banks were quiveriiig with coming spring, 
puiqfle buds and green leaves and life sud¬ 
denly rising out of silent moors. James 
Brand came uj) to where Dolly was stand¬ 
ing. He stood silent for an instant, then 
he spoke in his soft Yorkshire tones. 

T’ ship doan’t like it,” he said. T’ wa¬ 
ter’s cold and deep, poor things. ’Tis not t’ 
shij) aloan has to be dipped ofttimes and 
washed in t’ waters of affliction,” moralized 
James, who attended at the chajpel some¬ 
times. 

Just then Sir Thomas came up. He knew 
James Brand and Farmer Tanner too; ho 
had come to buy some of these very slieej) 
that were now struggling in the water; and 
ho turned and walked on with Tanner to¬ 
ward the little farm. Dolly would not go 
in; she preferred waiting outside. All the 
flowers were bursting into blaze again in 
the pretty garden. Geraniums coming out 
in the window, ribes and lilies, dandies, 
early pansies, forget-me-nots, bachelor’s-but¬ 
tons, petunias, all the homely garland of 
cottage flowers was flung there. Beyond 
the walls were the chimneys of a house 
showing among the trees. Some men were 
working and choi)ping wood. The red 
leaves of last winter’s frost still hung to the 
branches. Brand was coming and going 
with his dog at his heels, and he stoi)j)ed 
again, seeing Dolly standing alone; she had 
some curious interest for him. She had ral¬ 
lied that day from a long season of silent 
depression. The spring birds seemed to be 
singing to her, the grass seemed to spread 
green and soft for her feet, the incense to bo 
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scenting the high air; it Tvas a sweet and 
fresh and voicefnl stillness coming after 
noise and sorrow and confusion of heart. 
The farmer’s garden was half flower, half 
kitchen garden; against one wall, rainbow- 
ed with moss and weather stains, clustered 
the blossom of a great crop of fuLire autumn 
fi’uits; the cabbages stood in rows marshaled 
and glistening too. The moors were also 
shining, and the birds whistling in the air. 


“ Dolly,” said Sir Thomas, coming out fuss¬ 
ily, “I find Eabau is expected immediately. 
I will go up to the house and leave a note 
for him.” 

“I thought you had been here before,” 
said Sir Thomas, as Dolly opened her eyes. 
This, then, was Eavensrick. 

The worthy baronet was not above a con¬ 
descending gossip with James Brand as they 
walked up to the house. The number of 
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men employed, the cottages, the school-mas¬ 
ter’s increase of salary. Nice old place,” 
Sir Thoruas said, looking round. 

“’Tis shut up ha-alf the year,” saidJames. 
“ Mr. Frank should stay wi’ us longer.” 

‘‘We must have a lady at Ravensrick some 
of these days,” said Sir Thomas. 

“ Wa’al,” said old Brand, “ he were caught 
in t’ net once. Sir Thomas j ’tis well-nigh eno’ 
to make a yong man wary. They laid their 
toils for others, as ye know, hut others were 
sharper than he—” 

“Yes, yes; what a very pretty view!” said 
Sir Thomas, hastily pointing to a moor upon 
which a great boulder of rock was lying. 

“ That is t’ crag,” said Brand; “ there’s a 
watterr-fo’ beyond; I ca’ that ro-mantic. Mr. 
Frank were nigh killed as a hoy failin’ fra 
t’ side. I have known him hoy and man,” 
the old fellow went on, with unusual expan¬ 
sion, striking his gun against a felled tree; 
“none could he more fair and honorable 
than my ma-aster. People slandered him 
and lied to t’‘squire, but Mr. Fra-ank scorn¬ 
ed to take mean adva-antage o’ silly women, 

and they made prey of him.” They had 

reached the garden by this time, where old 
Mrs. Raban used to take her daily yards of 
walking exercise, and where the old squire 
used to sun himself hour after hour. 

The ragged green leaves of the young 
chestnuts were coming out, aud the red 
blossoms of the sycamore, and the valley 
was full of liglit and blending green. But 
the house looked dark and closed; only one 
window was open. It was the library win¬ 
dow, and Sir Thomas walked in to write his 
note. 

And Dolly followed, looking round and 
about; she thought to herself that she was 
glad to have come—glad to have heard the 
old keeper’s kindly iDraise of his young mas¬ 
ter. Frank must be her friend always, even 
though she never saw him again. The man¬ 
ner of his life and the i)lace of it could never 
be indifferent to her. But she must never 
see him again, never think of him if she 
could help it. 

The door opened suddenly, and Dolly 
started from the place where she had been 
standing : it was only Becky of the beacon- 
head, who had come in to ask if any thing 
was wanted. 

“ We must be off,” said Sir Thomas. “ My 
compliments to Mr. Raban and this note. 
Tell him we hope to see him as soon as he 
can conveniently come over.—Your poor 
auut is very anxious always,” ho said to 
Dolly, in an explanatory voice; and then 
he stepped out through the window again, 
where Brand was still waiting. 

Dolly looked back once as she left the 
room. “ Good-by,” she said, in her most se¬ 
cret heart. “Good-by. Forgive me if I 
have ever wronged you.” As she went out 
her dress caught iu the window, and with an 
VoL. XLVL— No. 276.-56 


impatient hurried movement she stooped 
and disentangled it. 

“ There is the new school window,” said 
Sir Thomas; “ those works at Meclemere 
don’t seem to have answered very well. 
Brand—too precipitate. I always said so.” 
As they were driving off again, Sir Thom¬ 
as again repeated that the works at Medc- 
mere were certainly a failure. “ Oue would 
not think so from his manner; but Raban 
is a most incautious man. We must come 
again when you come back to us, Dolly. 
Perhaps a certain traveler will be home by 
then,” he added, good-naturedly. 

“ I shall be gone before Mr. Raban comes 
back,” said Dolly. 

“Robert—Robert. I was si^eaking of 
Robeid, of course,” said Sir Thomas, x)ulling 
at the reins. 

Dolly blushed crimson as she stooped to 
look for a glove that she had dropped. That 
night again she awoke suddenly in a strange 
agony of shame for her involuntary slip. It 
seemed to reveal her own secret heart, from 
which she fain would fly ; she had x^romised 
to be true, and she was not false; but was 
this being true ? 

What is it that belongs to a woman of a 
right, inalienably, as to a man i)robity, or a 
high-minded sense of honor—is it for wom¬ 
en, womanliness and the secret rectitude of 
solf-resi)ect ? My poor Dolly felt suddenly 
as if even this last anchor had failed, and for 
a cruel dark hour she lay sobbing on her 
pillow. Then in the dawn she fell asleep. 


CHAPTER L. 

TEMPERED WINDS. 

Frank Raban arrived that evening. The 
fires were burning a cheerful greeting; the 
table was laid iu the library; his one plate, 
his one knife and fork, were ready. After 
all, it was home, though there was no one to 
greet him except the two grinning maidens. 
The dogs were both up at the lodge. As 
Frank was sitting down to dinner he saw 
something black lying in oue of the win¬ 
dows. lie picked it up. It was a glove. 
Becky roared with laughter when Frank 
asked her if it was hers; she was setting 
down a huge disli with her honest red hands. 
Her gloves ! “ They were made o’ cotton,” 

she said; “blue, wi’ red stitcheus.” She 
suggested that “this might be t’ young 
lady’s ; t’ gentleman and t’ young lady had 
come and had walked about t’ house wi’ 
James Brand.” 

“ What gentleman f—what young lady ?” 
asked Raban. ♦ 

“A pale-faced young lady in bla-ack 
cloathes,” said Becky. “ T’ gentleman were 
called Sir Tummas. James Brand, he knaw- 
ed.” 
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Sir Thomas! A pale young lady in 
black!’' 

Frank stuck the little glove up on the tall 
chimney. It seemed a welcoming hand put 
out to greet him on his return. He had 
guessed to whom the glove belonged even 
before he saw a little inky D marked in the 
wrist. 

So she had been there!’’ While he had 
been away life in its fiercest phases had met' 
him, and at such times people^s own feelings 
and histories seem to lose in meaning, in 
vividness, and importance, when whole na¬ 
tions are concerned, and the life of thou¬ 
sands is the stake by which the game is 
X^layed; then each private story seems lost, 
for a time, in the great rush of fate. Frank 
had been twice to the East during that win¬ 
ter. He had seen Jonah j he had disposed 
of his stores. The little yacht had done her 
work bravely, and was now cruising in sum¬ 
mer seas, and Raban had come home to his 
sheep and his furrows—to his old furrows 
of thought. How curiously the sight of that 
little glove brought it all back once more! 

As Frank rode along the lanes it was dif¬ 
ficult to believe that all was trancpiil as it 
seemed. That no ambush was lurking be¬ 
hind the hedges; that the rumble of carts 
traveling along with their load from the 
quarry was no echo of distant guns ; that no 
secret danger was to be (Headed. This was 
the second morning after his arrival. The 
sunshine which Dolly had liked seemed to 
him also of good omen. The lilacs were 
coming into flower; the banks were spark¬ 
ling with flowers, primroses, and early hya¬ 
cinths j summer green and summer light 
were brightening along the road. Frank 
rode quietly along on his way to the Court, 
sure of a welcome from Lady Henley—^for 
had he not seen Jonah ? Bloom, little flow¬ 
ers along the x>ath; sing, little birds from 
overarching boughs; beat, honest heart along 
the road that leads to the goal of thy lifers 
journey! 

Lady Henley was the first person he saw 
when he rode into the park. Sunshiny 
though it was, she was tucked up in some 
warm furs and sitting on the lawn in front 
of the house. 

<^How do you do?” said Lady Henley. 
‘^My husband told me you were expected 
back. I hoped you might come. Well, 
have you brought me any news ?” 

When Lady Henley heard that Jonah was 
looking well, that Frank had seen him ten 
days before, had dined with him in his hut, 
she could not make enough of the messenger 
of good tidings. Ho must stay to luncheon; 
he must come to dinner; he must see the 
girls. The lifncheon bell rang double-loud 
in Frank^s honor, and ikank was ushered in ; 
Norah and BeU bounced in almost imme¬ 
diately : an extra plate was set for Frank. 
The butler appeared, and the page, with 


some smoking dishes on a tray. That was 
all. Frank looked up in vain, hoping to see 
the door open once more. 

I am so sorry Sir Thomas is gone up to 
town with Mr. Auley,” said Lady Henley. 
“ It is some tiresome business of my sister- 
in-law's. My niece started with them this 
morning. We have had her aU the winter, 
poor thing. It is really most provoking 
about the property; and how Philippa can 
have made it up with that Parnell girl I can 
not imagine. They are inseparable, I hear. 
Just like Philippa. Dolly is going on to 
Paris immediately with the squii*e to join 
her mother—quite unnecessary. Have you 
heard that Robert Henley is exx)ected back ? 
It seems to me every one is going mad,” said 
Lady Henley. He has only been out six 
months.” 

Frank asked how Miss Vanborough was 
looking. 

Bell immediately volunteered a most dis¬ 
mal account. 

I am sure Dolly will go into a decline if 
some one does not cheer her uj}. Norah and 
I have done our best. We wanted to take 
her to the York ball, and we wanted to take 
her to Lynn Gill, and across the moor to 
Keithburn, and we tried to get her to come 
out huntin' one day. What she wants is 
stirring uj), and so I told papa; and for my 
part, I'm not at all sorry Robert is to come 
home,” says Bell. 

Mamma was evidently very much annoyed. 

What is the use talking nonsense. Bell ? 
Robert would have done much better if he 
had staid where he was, and Dolly too,” 
said Lady Henley. Every body seems to 
have lost their head. Plere is a letter ficom 
the Admiral. He is in town, on his way to 
America. He wants to meet Dolly; he will 
just miss her. As for Haw trey, I think he 
is possessed. Not that I am at all surprised, 
poor fellow,” said Lady Henley, expressive¬ 
ly. ‘‘ We know what he finds at home.” 

Frank went back very much disx)irited 
after his luncheon. It was later in the da^^, 
and the flowers and the sunshine seemed to 
have lost their brightness; but when he got 
home the little glove was still on the chim¬ 
ney-piece, with limx) fingers extended. 

The H6tel Molleville stands in one of the 
back streets, near the English Embassy, at 
Paris. One or two silent streets run out of 
the Fauboui'g St. Honord, and cross and re¬ 
cross each other in a sort of minuet, with a 
certain stately propriety that belongs to taU 
houses, to closed gates, inclosed court-yards, 
and high roofs. There is a certain false air 
of the Faubourg St. Germain about this spe¬ 
cial quarter. Some of the houses appear to 
have drifted over by mistake to the wrong 
side of the Seine. They have seen many a 
dynasty go by, heard many a shriek of liber- 
! ty; they stand a little on one side of the 
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marcli cf events tliat seem to prefer the 
main thoroughfares. 

The H6tel Molleville is somewhat less 
stately than its companions. The gates are 
not quite so lofty j the windows have seen 
less of life, and have not been so often bro¬ 
ken by eager patriotism. It belongs to a no¬ 
ble family that is somewhat come down in 
the world. The present marquis, a stout, 
good-humored man, had been in the navy in 
his youth, and there made Mends with the 
excellent Admiral Pallmere, at whose sug¬ 
gestion he had consented to let a little apart¬ 
ment on the Mst floor to his lady, who had 
elected to reside in Paris during her hus¬ 
band’s absence. 

Paris comes with a cheerful flash of light, 
a sudden multitudinous chorus. The paved 
streets rattle, the voices chatter, the note is 
not so deep as the hollow London echo that 
we all know, that slow chord of a great cifcy. 

Dolly and the squire come driving along 
from the station with many jingles and jolts. 
Little carriages rattle past. It is evening 
play-time for those in the street. The shops 
are not yet closed; there is a lady sitting in 
every little brilliant shrine along the way. 
They drive on; they see long rivers of lamps 
twinkling into far vistas ; they cross a great 
confluence of streams of light, of cries of 
people. 

Here we are at the Madeleine,” says Mr. 
Anley, looking out. 

In another ten minutes they have driven 
on and reached the English Embassy. Then, 
with a sudden turn that sends old Marker 
with her parcels tumbling into Dolly’s lap, 
they drive up a side street, and stop at the 
door of the house where Mrs. Palmer is liv¬ 
ing. 

I shall call and see how you are in the 
morning,” says Mr. Anley, helping Dolly out. 
He would have accompanied her up stairs, 
but sh'e begged him to go on. 

The door of the house opens; Dolly and 
Marker come into a coclihe pervaded 
with a smell of dinner that issues from an 
open door that leads into a great lighted 
kitchen, where brazen covers and dials are 
shining upon the wall, where a dinner is be¬ 
ing prepared, not without some excitement 
and clanking of saucepans; the cook comes 
to the door to see Dolly go by. A concierge 
comes forward, and Dolly runs up the pol¬ 
ished stairs. It all returns to her with 
strange vividness. 

Dolly rang at the bell, and waited on the 
lirst landing, as she had been desired. A 
man in a striped waistcoat opened the door, 
and stared in some surprise at the young 
lady with her parcels and wraps, and at the 
worthy Marker, also laden with many bags, 
who stood behind her young mistress. 

Does Mrs. Palmer live here?” Dolly said, 
speaking English. 

The man in stripes, for all answer, turned. 


drew a curtain that hid an inner hall, and 
stood back to let them pass. The hall was 
carpeted, curtained, lighted with hanging 
lamps. Dolly had not expected any thing 
so luxurious. Her early recollections did 
not reaoh beyond the bare wooden floors and 
the chiua stoves- in the old house in the 
Champs Elys^es. She looked round wonder¬ 
ing, and she was still more surprised when 
the servant flung open two folding-doors 
and signed to her to pass. 

She entered, silently treading on the heavy 
carpet. The place was dim, warm with a 
fragrant perfume of flowers, a soft lamp¬ 
light was every where, a fragrant warmth. 
There was a sense of utter comfort and lux¬ 
ury ; tall doors fast closed, draperies shining 
with dim gold gleams, pictures on the walls, 
couches, lace cushions j some tall glasses in 
beautiful old frames repeated it all—the dim 
light, the flowers’ golden atmosi)here. In 
the middle of the room a lamp hung over a 
flower-table, of which the tall pointed leaves 
were crimsoning in the soft light, the ferns 
glittering, a white camellia head opening to 
this alabaster moon. 

The practical Dolly stopped short. It 
must be some mistake. A lady in a white 
dress was standing by the chimney, leaning 
against the heavy velvet top j a gentleman 
also standing there was listening with bent 
head to something she was saying. The two 
were absorbed. They did not notice her, 
they were so taken up with one another. 
Dolly had expected to And her mother and 
the Admiral. She had come to some wrong 
place. For an instant she vaguely thought 
of strangers. She stopped short. Then her 
heart gave a warning thump before she had 
put words to her thoughts. She was stand¬ 
ing under the lamp by the great spiked 
leaves, and she suddenly caught hold of the 
marble table, for the room seemed to shake. 

Who is it, Casimir ?” said the lady, im¬ 
patiently, as the servant came up to her. 

The tall gentleman also looked up. 

Dolly’s dazzled eyes were gazing at him 
in bewildered amazement. He had quickly 
stepped back when the man approached, and 
he now turned his full face and looked at 
Dolly, who could not speak. She could only 
stand silent, holding out her trembling hands, 
half happy, half incredulous. It was Robert 
—Robert, whom she had thought miles away 
—Robert, whose letter had come only the 
day before—Robert, who had been there 
with Rhoda, so absorbed that even now ho 
scarcely seemed to recognize Dolly in her 
travel-worn black clothes, looking like a 
blot upon all this splendor. 

This, then, was the moment for which she 
had waited, and thought to wait so long. 
Ho had come back to her. Robert!” she 
cried at last. 

Perhaps if they had been alone the course 
of their whole lives might have been changed 
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—if their meeting had been unwitnessed, if 
Casimir had not been there, if Ehoda had 
not come up with many an exclamation of 
surprise, if all those looking-glasses and 
chairs and tables had not been in the way. 
Eohert stood looking down from th§ length 
of his six feet. He held a cold hand in 
his. He did not kiss Dolly, as he had done 
when he went away. He spoke to her, 
but with a slight constraint. He seemed 
to have lost his usual fluency and presence 
of mind. He was shocked at the change he 
saw. Those few months had worn her radi¬ 
ant beauty. She was tired by the journey, 
changed in manner. All her sweet faith and 
readiness to believe, and all her belief in 
Henley, had not made this meeting, to which 
she had looked forward as her one bright 
spot,^^ any thing like that which she had 
expected. Something in EoherPs voice, his 
slight embarrassment, something in the atti¬ 
tude of the two as she had seen them when 
she first came in and thought them strangers, 
something indefinite, hut very present, made 
her shy and strange, and the hand that held 
her cold fingers let go as Ehoda flung her 
arms affectionately round her. Then with 
gentle violence Dolly was led to the fire and 
pushed down into a satin chair. 

only came last night,^^ said Henley. 
^*1 was afraid of missing you, or I should 
have gone to meet you.^^ 

We expected you to-morrow, Dolly,” in¬ 
terrupted Ehoda, in her sweet voice. We 
were so surprised to see Mm walk in,” and 
she quietly indicated Henley with a little 
motion of the head. 

“ Every body seems to have been running 
after every body else. I am ashamed of 
myself for startling you all,” said Eohert, 
jerking his watch-chain. It is a whole 
series of changes. I will tell you all about 
it, Dolly, when you are rested. I found I 
could get leave at the very last instant, and 
I came off by the steamer. I wrote from 
Marseilles, hut you must have missed my 
letter. This is altogether a most fortunate, 
unexpected meeting,” he added, turning to 
Ehoda. 

Henley’s utter want of tact stood him in 
good service, and made it possible for him to 
go on talking. Dolly seemed frozen. Ehoda 
was very much agitated. There seemed to 
he a curious understanding and sympathy 
between Eohert and Miss Parnell. 

Have you seen your mother ?” said Ehoda, 
putting her white hand upon Dolly’s shoul¬ 
der. ‘‘How cold and tired you must ho! 
Who did you come with, after all?” 

“I came with — I forget,” said Dolly. 
“Where is mamma?” and she started up, 
looking still bewildered. 

“Your mother lives next door. I myself 
made the same mistake last night,” said 
Eohert; and he picked up Dolly’s hags 
and shawls from the floor where she had 


dropped them. Ehoda started up to lead 
the way. 

“ You may as well come through my room,” 
she said, opening a door into a great dim 
room scented with verbena, and all shining 
with lace frills and satin folds. A middle- 
aged lady in a very smart cap, who was 
reading the paper by the light of a small 
lamp, looked up as they passed. Ehoda 
carelessly introduced her as Miss Eouge- 
mont. 

“ My companion,” she said, in a low voice, 
as she opened another door. “She is very 
good-natured, and is never put out by any 
thing.” 

Dolly followed straight on over the soft 
carpets, on through another dark room, and 
then another, to a door fr'om whence came a 
gleam of light. 

As Ehoda opened the door there came the 
sudden jingling of music and a sound of 
voices ; a man met them carrying a tray of 
refreshments; a distant voice was singing 
to the accompaniment of a piano. Julie 
stood at a table pouring out coffee; she put 
down the pot with an exclamation: “ Good 
heavens. Mademoiselle! Who ever would 
have thought—” Some one came up to ask 
for coffee, and Julie took up her j)ot again. 

“ How stuj)id of me to forget!” said Ehoda. 
“ It is your mother’s day at home, DoUy. I 
will send her to you. Wait one minute.” 

Poor Dolly, it was a lesson to her not to 
come unexpectedly. 

“ Madame will he distressed,” said Julie, 
coming forward, “ to receive Mademoiselle in 
such a confusion! The gentlemen all came; 
they brought music; they want coffee at 
every instant, or tM a VAnglaiseP 

As she spoke a little fat man came up to 
the table, and Julie darted hack to her post. 

Meanwhile the music went on. 

“ Petite, petite, petite oieeaux!” 
sang a tenor voice. 

“ Jolie, jolie, jolie, petite!” 
sang a bass. 

“ Jolie, petite, ch6ris!” 

sang the two together. 

But at that instant, with a rush, with a 
flutter, with her hair dressed in some strauge 
new style, Mrs. Palmer at last ap)peared and 
clasped Dolly, with many reproaches. 

“You naughty child, who ever expected 
you to-day ? And the Admiral started off to 
meet you! How provoking! A wreck! ut¬ 
terly tired out! Come to your room direct¬ 
ly, dearest. It is quite ready, only full of 
cloaks and hats. Here, Ehoda, can not you 
take her in ?’^ 

“Never mind the cloaks and hats, mam¬ 
ma,” said Dolly, with a smile. “ I had rather 
stay here, and Julie will give me and Marker 
some coffee.” 
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Marker! Good gracious! I liad for¬ 
gotten all about Marker/^ exclaimed Mrs. 
Palmer. 


CHAPTER LI. 

^^SING HOAESE WITH I'EARS BETWEEN.” 

Robert bad come back from India pre¬ 
pared to figbt DoUy^s battle. Although ex¬ 
pressing much annoyance that this disagree¬ 
able task should have been left to him, he 
remembered Rhoda as an inoffensive little 
thing, and he had no doubt but that she 
would hear reason, if things were clearly put 
before her. She was too much in her right 
to be expected to give up every thing, but 
Robert had but little doubt that he should 
bo able to effect a compromise; ho had lived 
long enough to realize how much weight 
one deffuite, clearly expressed opinion may 
have in the balance. It was most fortunate 
that his official duties should have brought 
him home at this juncture. Dolly must con¬ 
sent to be guided by him. He was in some 
sense her natural protector still, although 
ho felt at times that there was not that 
singleness of purpose about his cousin 
which he should have wished to find in the 
woman whom he looked ujpon as his future 
wife. At this time he had no intention of 
breaking with her. He wished to keep her 
in suspense. She deserved it: she had not 
once thought of him ; she had behaved most 
childishly—yielded where she should have 
been firm, sacrificed every thing to a pass¬ 
ing whim; she had been greatly tried, of 
course, but even all this might have been 
partly avoided if she had done as he rec¬ 
ommended. So thought Robert as he was 
tying his white neckcloth in the glass at his 
hotel. The gilt frame reflected back a se¬ 
rious young man and a neatly tied cravat, 
and he was satisfied with both. He came 
back to a late dinner with Rhoda after Mrs. 
Palmer’s Thursday Afternoon had departed, 
taking away its cloaks and hats. Signor 
Pappaforte was the last to go. M. de Molle- 
ville took leave. Mrs. Palmer, needless to 
say, was charmed with the MoUeville fam¬ 
ily— counts, marquises, dukes. They all 
lived in the house, overhead, underfoot. 
Madame la Comtesse was a most delightful 
person. M. le Comte was the only one of 
the family she did not take to, M. le Comte 
being a sensible man, and somewhat abrupt¬ 
ly cutting short Mrs. Palmer’s many ques¬ 
tions and confidences. 

The table was prettily laid in the big 
dining-room; the lamp-light twinkled upon 
the firmament of plates and silver spoons, 
and the flowers that Rhoda had herself ar¬ 
ranged. She was waiting for her guests. 
Robert having, as in duty bound, first rung 
at his aunt’s door, and learned from Julie 
that mademoiselle was resting and that ma¬ 


dame was dressing still, came across to the 
other apartment, where all was in order and 
ready to make him comfortable. Rhoda 
was sitting in her usual place on the little 
low chair by the fire. She had taken off 
her white dress—she had put on a velvet 
gown; in her dark hair were two diamond 
stars: they shone in the fire-light as she sat 
thoughtfully watching the little flame. 

Have you brought themf ’ she said, with¬ 
out looking round. Ai’e you alone ? Come 
and sit down here and be warmed while you 
wait.” 

Rhoda’s voice was like a bell, it rang so 
clear; when she was excited it seemed to 
rise and fall and vibrate. At other times 
she would sit silent; but though she sat si¬ 
lent, she held her own. Some people have 
this gift of voiceless emotion, of silent ex¬ 
pression. Rhoda was never unnoticed; in 
her corner, crossing a street, or passing a 
stranger in a crowded room, she would mark 
her way as she passed along. It was this in¬ 
fluence which had haimted poor George all 
his life, which made itself felt now as it had 
never done before. Rhoda now seemed sud¬ 
denly to have bloomed into the sweetness 
and delicate brightness which belong to 
some flowers, such as cyclamen and others 
I could name. She had been transplanted 
into clear air, into ease of mind and of body; 
she suddenly seemed to have expanded into 
her new life, and her nature had kindled to 
all sorts of new and wonderful things. Many 
of these were to be bought with silver and 
gold; it was not for affection, nor for the 
liighest emotions, that little Rhoda had 
pined: hers was the enthusiasm of com¬ 
monplace : it was toward bright things of 
every kind that this little flame spirit turned 
so eagerly. Sometimes A gets credit for say¬ 
ing what B may have thought and felt, what 
C has lived for years with courage and self- 
denial ; then comes a Rhoda, who loolcs it all 
without an effort or a single word; and no 
wonder that Robert and many others were 
struck by her strange beauty and touched 
by her gentle magnetism of expression and 
of grace. 

Henley came up, and without any hesita¬ 
tion established himself in the warm corner 
she indicated. The stiffness he had undoubt¬ 
edly felt when they first met had worn off 
since that business talk”—so Rhoda called 
it; and now he did not know whether it was 
business or pleasure as he listened to Rhoda’s 
low song of explanation, and watched her 
white fingers opening to the fire. Signor 
Pappaforte’s tenor was not to compare to 
Rhoda’s soft performance. Perhaps I am 
wrong to use such a word; for, after all, 
she was as genuine as Dolly herself in her 
way—as Dolly who had fallen asleep, and 
was far away in spirit, dreaming a little 
dream of all that had happened that day. 

Rhoda resumed their conversation quite 
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naturally. We may be interrupted,” she 
said, earnestly, and there is one more thing 
I want to say to you. You know better than 
Ido; youmustjudgeforme. I always hoped 
that when you came all would be arranged. 
I know nothing of business,” she said, smil¬ 
ing. ^^I only know that I like my pretty 
things, and that it makes me hapi^y to live 
here, and to have my flowers and my pretty 
dresses and fresh air. Is it wrong ? It seems 
a sort of new life to me;” and a wistful face 
was gently upraised. If Dolly wishes it I 
will give it all back,” Rhoda continued: 

every thing,” said Rhoda, who knew that 
she was pretty safe in making this generous 
offer; and she smoothed the soft velvet fold 
wistfully with her Augers, as if she felt it 
was no longer her own. Dolly refused, 
when I begged her to take it all long ago,” 
she added. ^^Now I wish she had agreed 
before I became accustomed to this new life. 
I confess that I do not like to look back. 
Serge and smoke and omnibuses all seem 
more homd than ever. I think I am not 
very strong.” 

Robert scarcely knew how to answer the 
poor little thing. ^^Did you offer to give it 
all ux)?” he said, starting up, and walking 
up and down with long strides to hide his 
embarrassment. I was never told of it, or 
I should certainly have ac— Dolly should 
have told me,” he said, quickly, all his 
embarrassment turning into wrath against 
Dolly. 

Don’t blame her,” said Rhoda, in a low 
voice; she is so generous, so noble. I can 
understand her refusing for herself; though 
I think if I had loved any one as—as Dolly 
must love—I should have thought of his 
interest first of all, and not of my own im¬ 
pulse. I know people might say it is very 
foolish of me and weak-minded,” she said, 
faltering. 

They could only say that you were a true 
woman, and respect you for your generous 
devotion,” said Robert, taking her hand. He 
di’oi)ped it rather awkwardly as Miss Rouge- 
mont came into the room, followed ahnost 
immediately by Mrs. Palmer. 

“ That tired child of mine is still asleep," 
said Mrs. Palmer. Marker wouldn’t let me 
awaken her.” 

Then perhaps we had better not wait,” 
said Rhoda, whose dark eyes were never 
more wakeful. ^‘Ring the beU, Miss Rouge- 
mont.” 

So Rhoda and her guests sat down with a 
very good ai)petite to dinner; she charmed 
them all by her grace as a hostess. Miss 
Rougemont, who was not a guest, discreetly 
retired as soon as the meal was over. 

Robert passed a very disturbed night. It 
was near twelve o’clock next morning when 
he rang at the door of his aunt’s apartment. 
Dolly had been ex^iecting him for a long 
time. The baker, the water-carrier with 


his clanking wooden pails, IMr. Anley’s fa¬ 
miliar tones, inquiring whether Miss Van- 
borough was engag^e ^^—every ring, every 
voice, had made her heart beat. Robert 
found Mr. xAnley still sitting with Dolly. 
They were by an open window full of 
spring flowers. The cheerful rattle of the 
street below, the cries of itinerant vendors, 
the noisy song of a bird in the sunshine, and 
the bright morning light itself poured into 
the room in a great stream of dazzling motes 
and gold, through which the girl came blush¬ 
ing to meet her kinsman. 

I am afraid your long sleep has not rest¬ 
ed you,” he said, looking at her hard as she 
stood in the slanting stream, all illuminated 
for an instant—her rough hair radiant, her 
black gown changed to a x>uri)le primrose 
mist; then she came out of the light into ev¬ 
ery-day, and again he thought how changed 
she was. 

1 liave brought you some violets,” and 
lie gave her a bunch that he held in his hand. 
Robert thought Dolly changed. How shall 
I describe her at this time of her life ? The 
dominant radiance of early youth was gone; 
a whole lifetime had come into the last few 
months. But if the brightest radiance was 
no longer there, a less self-absorbed person 
than Robert Henley might have been touclied 
by the tender sweetness of that pale face. 
Its peaceful serenity did not affect him in 
the same way as Rhoda’s appealing glances: 
it seemed to tell of a whole ex^ierience far 
away, in which he was not, and which in 
his jiresent frame of mind only seemed to re¬ 
proach him. 

Dorothea had no thought of reproach. 
She was a generous girl, unselfish, able to 
forgive, as it is not given to many to forgive. 
She might remember, but malice was not in 
her. Malice and uncharitableness as often 
consist in the vivid remembrance of the 
pang inflicted as in that of the blow which 
caused it. Dolly never dwelt long upon the 
X)ain she had suffered, and so, when the time 
came to forgive, she could forgive. She had 
all along been curiously blind to Robert’s 
short-comings ; she had taken it for granted 
that she was in fault when he asserted the 
fact with quiet conviction; and now in the 
morning light she had been telling herself 
(all the time Squire Anley had been talking 
of his plans and benevolent schemes for a 
dinner at a cafr, presents for half the coun¬ 
ty, etc., etc.) that perhaps she herself had 
been surprised and embarrassed the night 
before, that Rhoda was looking on, that Rob¬ 
ert was never very expansive or quick to 
say all that lie really felt, that this would be 
their real meeting. 

The kind squire soon went off, x)leased at 
the idea of a hapx>y lovers’ meeting. He 
knew that there had been some misunder¬ 
standing. He looked back as he left the 
room, but the stream of light was dazzling 
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l)etwecii them, and ho could not see their 
faces for it. 

He might have staid; his loresence would 
have been a relief, so Dolly thought after¬ 
ward, to that sad sunshiny half hour through 
which her heart ached so bitterly. She 
grasped the poor little hunch of violets tight 
hi her* fingers, clinching the hitter disap¬ 
pointment. It was nothing that she had to 
complain of, only every thing. Had sorrow 
opened her eyes—had her own remorse open¬ 
ed her eyes ? 

“I did not think,’’ Kohert was saying, 
should see you so soon again, Dora. Poor 
Lady Sarah, of course, one could not expect. 

I remember driving away,” he added, hast¬ 
ily, as her eyes filled, “ and wondering when 
I should get hack; and then—yes. Marker 
called the cah hack. I was afraid of being 
delayed at first, hut I was glad of it after¬ 
ward. I had just time to come in and say 
good-hy again. Do you remember f’ And 
he tried to get up a little sentiment. 

Dolly looked up suddenly. Wliy did* she 
call you hack, Robert ?” she asked, in a cu¬ 
rious voice. 

I had forgotten my great-coat,” said Rob¬ 
ert. One wants all one’s wraps in the sun¬ 
ny Mediterranean. How pleasant this is! 
Is it possible I have ever been away ?” And 
then he sat down in an affectionate attitude 
by Dolly on the green velvet sofa. He would 
not scold her yet; he would try kindness, he 
thouglit. He asked her ahout herself, tried 
to reproach her playfully for her reckless¬ 
ness in money matters, spoke of his own pros¬ 
pects, and the scheme which had brought 
him home. Marfcindale had resumed his old* 
post at the college for six months. It is not 
necessary here to enter into all Robert’s de¬ 
tails. He spoke of a growing spirit of dis¬ 
affection in the East, and suddenly he dis¬ 
covered that Dolly was no longer listening. 

“ Why do you tell me all this, Robert ?” 
she said, hoarsely, forgetting the r61e of i>as- 
sive acquiescence she had promised to play. 

It hurt Dolly somehow, and wearied her 
to talk to Robert upon indifferent subjects. 
The hour had come—^the great hour that she 
had dreaded and longed for—and was this 
all that it had brought ? Sometimes in a 
tone of his voice, in a well-known look, it 
would seem to her that reconciliation Avas 
at hand; but a word more, but a look more, 
and all separation Avas over forever—all re¬ 
proach; but neither look nor word came. 
The key-note to all these variations of feel¬ 
ing never sounded. Poor Dolly hated and 
loved alternately during this cruel hour; 
loved the man she had loved so long, hated 
this strange perversion of her heart’s dream. 
We love and we hate—not the fiAce, nor the 
voice, nor the actions of this one or that 
one, but an intangible essence of all. And 
there sat Henley, talking A^ery pleasantly, 
and changed somehow. Was that Robert f 


Was this herself? Was Robert dead too, or 
was it her own heart that was so eold? 

Rhoda met her leaving the room some feAV 
minutes after. 

‘‘I have come to fetch you to luncheon,” 
said Miss Parnell, '^s Mr. Henley there? 

I see you have got your violets, Dolly. Miss 
Rougemont and I showed him the way to 
the floAver-market. We met at the door. I 
am afraid she kept him too long. It was 
A^ery Avicked of her.” 

Mrs. Palmer joined them at luncheon. 
Miss Rougemont carved and attended to 
their Avauts. Dolly Avas grateful for a Ben- 
jamin-hke portion that she found heaped 
upon her ];)late, but she could not eat it. 
Every thing tasted bitter somehow. Miss 
Rougemont Avas an odd, battered woman, 
with an inexiiressive face ; but she was not 
so insensible as Rhoda imagined. More 
than once during luncheon Dolly found her 
black rolling eyes fixed upon her face. 
Once, watching her opportunity, the coni- 
X^anion came close uxa to Dolly and said, in 
a low voice, I wished to say to you that I 
hope you do not think that it was I Avho de¬ 
tained Mr. Henley this morning. Miss Par¬ 
nell, who rarely considers other people’s feel¬ 
ings, told me that she had told you that J—” 
Dolly blushed up. 

^^He came in very fair time,” she said, 
gently. Miss Rougemont did not seem sat¬ 
isfied. Forgive me,” she said. I am old 
and you are young. It is well to be ux^on 
one’s guard. It Avas not I Avho detained Mr. 
Henley.” She meant Avell, poor woman; 
but Dolly started away impatiently, blush¬ 
ing up with annoyance. How dared Miss 
Rougemont hint and thrust her impertinent 
suspicious before her! 

Squire Anley, with his loose clothes fly¬ 
ing, with a parcel under each arm, with 
bonbons enough in his pockets for all the 
children in Pebblesthwaite, a list of names 
and addresses in his hand, was inquiring his 
Avay to a dress-maker. Mademoiselle Hays, 
Avhose bill he had x)romised Mrs. Boswarrick 
to pay. (Squire Anley often paid Mrs. Bos- 
warrick’s bills, and was repaid or not, as 
tlie case might be. At all events, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing the little lady in 
her x:>retty Paris dresses.) All day long the 
sunshine has been tAvinkling; carriages are 
rattling cheerfully over the stones; sight¬ 
seers are sight-seeing; the shops are full of 
X^retty things. 

Lord CoAvley has just driven out of the 
great gates of the British Embassy, and the 
soldier has presented arms. Flash goes the 
bayonet in the sunshine. Squire Anley look¬ 
ing about, suddenly sees Dorothea on the 
other side of the street, and crosses to meet 
her. 

Alone ?” says he. This is very wrong. 
Wliat are you doing? Where is every body ?” 

I am not alone,” said Dolly; they are 
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in that shop. Rhocla went in to buy some¬ 
thing, and she called Robert to give his ad¬ 
vice.” 

The squire opened his eyes. 

“ It was very exemjDlary of Robert Hen¬ 
ley to go when he was called,” he said, 
laughing. ^^And where are you all going 
to ?” 

I have to take some money from Mrs. 
Fane to a sick man in the English Hospital,” 
Dolly said. It is a long way olf. Pm afraid. 
Mamma thought it too far, but they are com¬ 
ing with me.” 

Here Robert came out of the shop to look 
for Dolly. 

‘^I did not know you had staid outside,” 
he said, in his old affectionately dictatorial 
way, drawing her hand through his arm. 

I snoiild have scolded you, but I see you 
have done us good service.” And he shook 
hands with the squire. 

“ I was on my way to try and find you,” 
said the squire. I have ordered dinner at 
the ‘ Trois Freres’ at six. Don’t be late. I 
am the most punctual of men, as Miss Dolly 
knows by sad experience.” 

“ Punctuality always seems to me a strug¬ 
gle between myself and all eternity,” said 
Dolly, smiling. 

“ I quite agree with the squire,” said 
Robert, looking at his watch, and then back 
at the shop. There is nothing more nec¬ 
essary. I promised Rhoda to come for her 
again in twenty minutes. She is divided 
between blue and sea-green. I am afraid 
we shall be almost too late for the hospital 
to-day. Can’t you come back, Dolly, and 
helj) her in her choice ?” 

Dolly’s face fell. 

“ I can’t wait; I must go,” she said. I 
promised Mrs. Fane to go at once: the man 
is expecting his money to get home, and Mrs. 
Fane is expecting him.” 

“ To-morrow will do just as well, my dear 
Dolly. Yon are as impetuous as ever, I see,” 
said Robert. We can’t leave Rhoda alone, 
now that we have brought her out.” 

To-morrow tvon’t do,” cried Dolly, and 
she suddenly let go his arm. I will go 
alone. I am used to it. Mr. Anley will 
come with me if I ask him,” she said. I 
must go,” she insisted, with a nCrvous ve¬ 
hemence which surprised Mr. Anley. It was 
very unlike Dolly to bo vexed about small 
matters. 

But here Rhoda, smiling, came in turn 
from the door of the shop. She was dressed 
in violet and lilac and bright spring colors; 
in her hand she held a little bunch of flow¬ 
ers, not unlike that one which Robert had 
given Dolly at her suggestion. 

‘‘ WHiat is all this ? Now we are going to 
the hospital ?” she said. “ I should have had 
my pony-carriage to-morrow; that was my 
only reason for wishing to put off the expe¬ 
dition.” 


A large open carriage with four places- 
was passing by. Robert stopped it, and 
they all three got in. Mr. Anley watched 
them as they drove away. He did not quite 
like the aspect of affairs. He had thought 
Dolly looking very sad when he met her 
standing at the shop door. What was Rho¬ 
da being so amiable about? Ho snw tlie 
lilac bonnet bending forward, and Dolly’s 
crape veil falling as the carriage drove round 
the corner. 


CHAPTER LII. 

AN ANDANTE OF HAYDN’S. 

The carriage drove through the Place de 
la Concorde. The fountains were tossing 
and splashing sunlight; the shadow of the 
Obelisk was traveling across the pavement. 
The old palace stiU stood in its place, witb 
its high crowding roofs and shadows and 
twinkling vanes. The early green was in 
every tree, lying bright upon avenues and 
slopes. It was all familiar—every dazzle 
and echo brought back Dolly’s youthful re¬ 
membrance. The merry-go-rounds were 
whirling under the trees. ^^Tirez rirez,” 
cried the ladies of the rouge-et-noir tables. 
‘^For a penny the lemonade,” sang an As¬ 
syrian-looking flgure, with a very hoarse 
voice, and a great tin box on his back. Then 
came Guignol’s distant shriek, the steady 
roll of the carriages, and a distant sound of 
music as a regiment came marching across 
the bridge. The tune that they were play¬ 
ing sounded like a dirge to poor Dolly’s 
•heart, and she sank back silently and let 
down her crape veil. 

Meanwhile Rhoda and Robert were talk¬ 
ing very haj)pily together. They did not 
see that Dolly was crying behind her veil. 

The hospital is a tranquil little place at 
the end of long avenues of plane-trees that 
run their dreary lengths for miles out of the 
gates of Paris. A blouse, a heap of stones, 
a market-cart—there is nothing else to break 
the dreary monotone of straight pavement 
and shivering plane-tree repeated many hun¬ 
dred times. Sometimes you reach a cross¬ 
road : it is the same thing again. They 
came to the iron gates of the hospital at 
last, and crossed the front garden, and look¬ 
ed up at the open windows while they wait¬ 
ed for admission. A nurse let them in with¬ 
out difficulty, and opened the door of a great 
airy, tranquil ward, where three or four in¬ 
valids in cotton night-caps were resting. 
The windows opened each way into silent 
gardens. It was aU still aod hushed and 
fresh. It must have seemed a strange con¬ 
trast to some of the inmates. A rough, bat¬ 
tered-looking man was lying on his back on 
his bed, listlessly tracing the lines of the 
ceiling with his finger. It was to him that 
the nurse led Dolly. This is Smith,” shef 
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said ; lie is very anxious to go Lome to En¬ 
gland.” 

The man, hearing his name, sat up, and 
turned a thin and stubbly bearded face to¬ 
ward Dolly, and as he looked at her he half 
rose to his feet and stared at her hard. While 
she spoke to him he still stared with an odd, 
frightened look that was not rude, hut which 
Dolly found emharrassing. 

She hastily gave him the money and the 
message from Sirs. Fane. He was to come 

hack to the homo in-Street. The nurse 

who had nursed him in the Crimea had pro¬ 
cured his admission. He had been badly 
wounded; ho was better, and his one long¬ 
ing was to get to England again. He had 
a little money, he said. He wanted to 
see his boy and give him the money. It 
was prize-money—the nurse had it to take 
care of; and still he went on staring at 
Dolly. 

Dolly could not shako off the impression 
of that curious, frightened look. She told 
the squire about it when they met' at the 
caf^ that evening, as they sat after dinner in 
the starlighl^t little tables with coffee and 
ices before them, and cheerful crowds wan¬ 
dering round and round the arcades—some 
staring at the glittering shops, others, more 
sentimentally inclined, gazing at the stars 
overhead. Mrs. Palmer was absorbed in an 
ice. 

Voices seem to change in the twilight as 
colors do, and it seemed to Dolly that all 
their voices had the cadence of the night, as 
they sat there talking of one thing and an¬ 
other. Every now and then came little 
bursts of revelry, toned down and softened 
by the darkness. How clear the night was! 
What a great peaceful star was pausing over 
the gable of the old palace! 

The squire was giving extracts from his 
Yorkshire correspondence. “ Miss Bell said 
nothing of a certain report which had got 
about, to the effect that she was going to bo 
married to Mr. Stock.” Pray, pray spare 
us,” from Mrs. Palmer.) But Bell did say 
something of expecting to have some news 
for the squire on his return, if Norah did 
not forestall her with it. Mr. Raban is al¬ 
ways coming. Ho is out riding now with 
papa and Norah; and we all think it an aw¬ 
fully jolly arrangement, and every body is 
making remarks already.” 

One would really think Joanna had 
brought up her girls in the stables,” said 
Mrs. Palmer. am sure I am very glad 
that Norah is likely to do so well, though I 
must say I always thought Mr. Raban a poor 
creature, and so did you, Dolly.” 

I think ho is one of the best and kindest 
friends I ever had,” said Dolly, abruptly. 

Nonsense, dearest,” said her mother. 

And so you really leave us,” continued 
Mrs. Palmer, sipping the pink and green ice, 
with her head on one side. 


I promised Miss Bell that I would ride 
with her on Thursday,” said the squire. 

It is not every one who has your high 
sense of honor,” said Mrs. Palmer, bitterly. 

Some promises—those made before the al¬ 
tar, for instance—seem only made to bo 
broken.” 

Those I have never pledged myself to, 
madam,” said the squire, rubbing his hands. 

If some people only had the frankness to 
promise to neglect, to rob, and to ill-use their 
wives, one could better understand their 
present conduct,” Mrs. Palmer continued. 

A promise—what is a promise V’ Rhoda 
asked, in her clear soft flute; surely people 
change their minds sometimes, and then no 
one would wish to keep another x:)erson 
bound.” 

“That is a very strange doctrine, my 
dear young lady,” said Mr. Anley, abrujitly. 
“Forgive me if I say it is a ladies’ doctrine. 
I hope I should not find any price too dear 
for my honor to pay. I am sure Henley 
agrees with mo.” 

Robert felt the squire’s eyes upon him: 
he twirled his watch-chain. “ I don’t think 
it is a subject for discussion,” ho said, impa¬ 
tiently. “ A gentleman keeps his word, of 
course, at a—every inconvenience.” 

“Surely a mosquito!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Palmer. As she sjioke a sudden flash of 
zigzag light from some passage overhead 
suddenly lighted uj) the table and the faces 
of the little party assembled round it; it lit 
up one face and another, and flickered for 
an instant upon Rhoda’s dark head: it flash¬ 
ed into Robert’s face, and vanished. 

And in that instant Dolly, looking uji, had 
seen Rhoda, as she had never seen her be¬ 
fore, leaning forward breathless, with one 
hand out, with beautiful gloomy eyes dilat¬ 
ing and fixed upon Robert; but the light 
disappeared, and all was dark again. 

They were all silent. Robert was recov¬ 
ering his ruffled temper. Mr. Anley was 
calling for the bill. Dolly was still follow¬ 
ing that zigzag ray^ of light in the darkness. 
Had it flashed into her dreams ? had it re¬ 
vealed their emptiness, and that of my poor 
Dolly’s shrine ? She need not have disqui¬ 
eted herself, as far as Raban was concerned. 
She wanted him to be hax)];)y. 

A painful incident came to disturb them 
all as they were still sitting there. The noise 
in the room overhead had been getting loud¬ 
er and louder. Mr. Anley suggested moving, 
and went to hurry the bill. Presently this 
noisy window was flung ojoen wide, with a 
sudden loud burst of shrieks and laughter, 
and remonstrance, and streams of light—in 
the midst of which a pistol-shot wont off, 
followed by a loud scream and a moment’s 
silence. Mrs. Palmer shrieked. Robert start¬ 
ed up, exclaiming. Then came quick confu¬ 
sion, rising, as confusion rises, no one knows 
how nor fi’om whence: people rushed strug- 
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gliug out of the caf6, hurrying up from the 
four sides of the quadrangle: a table was 
overturned. Rhoda flung herself upon Roh- 
erPs arm, clinging to him for protection. 
Dolly caught hold of her mother’s hand. 

Hush, mamma, don’t be frightened,” she 
said, and she held her fingers tight. In all 
the noise and flurry and anxiety of that mo¬ 
ment she had again seen Robert turn to Rho¬ 
da with undisguised concern. He seemed to 
have forgotten that there was any one else 
in all that crowd to think of. The squire, 
who had been but a few steps away, came 
hurrying back, and it was he who now drew 
Dolly and her mother safe into the shelter 
of an archway. 

The silence of the summer night was bro¬ 
ken, the placid beam of the stars overhead 
put out by flaring lights—and anxious, eager 
voices, that were rung on every side. He 
has killed himself,” He wounded her,” said 
some. ‘‘ Wounded three,” said others. She 
shot the pistol,” cried others. Then came a 
man pushing through the crowd—a doctor. 

Let him pass, let him pass!” said the peo¬ 
ple, surging back to make way. Squire An- 
ley looked very grave as he stood between 
the two ladies and the crowd : every minute 
it grew more dense and more confused. Rob¬ 
ert and Rhoda had been swept oif in a differ¬ 
ent direction. 

Afterward they learned that some unhap¬ 
py wretch, tired of life and ashamed of his 
miserable existence, had drawn out a pistol 
and attempted to shoot himself that night, 
as they were sitting under the window. His 
companions had thought he was in fun, and 
only laughed, until he had drawn the trig¬ 
ger. They were thankful to escape from the 
crowd, and to walk home through the cheer¬ 
ful streets, rattling and flaring among these 
unnumbered tragedies. 

The pistol-shot was still in Dolly’s ears, 
and the ray of light still dazzling in her 
eyes, as she walked home, following her 
mother and the squire. 

As she threaded her way step by step, she 
seemed to be in a sort of nightmare, strug¬ 
gling alone against the overwhelming rush 
of circumstance, the remorseless pai'tings 
and histories of life—threading her way 
alone through the crowds. The people 
seemed to her absorbed and huiTying by. 
Were those people alone in the world ? Had 
that woman passing by been deceived in 
her trust ? Was that man cold and heart¬ 
less ? Dolly was surprised at the throb in 
her heart, at the curious rush of emotions in 
her mind. They were unlike those to which 
she was used. ^^Let them be. Your part 
is played,” said some voice dinning in her 
ears. For him the brand of faithless cold¬ 
ness of heart; for him the discredit; for 
him the shame of owning to his desertion. 
You are not to blame. You have kept your 
word; you have been faithful. He has 


failed. Explanations can not change the 
truth of facts. Even strangers remark and 
see it all. Mr. Anley sees it. Now at last 
you are convinced.” 

Dolly followed her mother and Mr. Anley 
up staii’s. Rhoda and Robert were not come 
in. Mr. Anley, looking very grave, said he 
would go and look for them. Philippa flung 
herself wearily upon the drawing-room sofa: 
the fire was.burning, and the little log of 
wood crumbling in embers. Dolly raked 
the embers together, and then came and 
stood by her mother. Good-night, mam¬ 
ma,” she said. I am tired; I am going to 
bed,” she said, in a sort of fixed, heavy way. 

^^It is your own fault,” answered her 
mother, bursting out in vague answer to her 
own thoughts. “ Mr. Anley says that Rob¬ 
ert is behaving very strangely. If you think 
he is too attentive to Rhoda, you should tell 
him so, instead of looking at me in that 
heavy, disagreeable way. You know as well 
as I do that he means nothing; and you are 
really so depressed, dearest, that it is no 
wonder a young man prefers joking and 
flirting with an agreeable giij^;” and Mrs. 
Palmer thumped the cushions. Give me a 
kiss, Dolly,” she said. To do her justice, 
she was only scolding her daughter out of 
sympathy, and because she did not know 
what other tone to take. 

Dolly did not answer. She felt hard and 
fierce; a sort of scorn had come over her. 
There seemed no one to go to now—no, not 
one. If George had been there, all would 
have been so different, she thought; and 
then his warning words came back to her 
once more. 

Dolly put her hand to her heart and stood 
silent until her mother had finished. There 
was pain and love and fire in a heart like 
poor Dolly’s, humble and passionate, faith¬ 
ful and impressionable, and sadly tried just 
now by one of the bitter trials that come to 
young lives—^blows that seem to jar away 
the music forever. Later comes the peace¬ 
ful i)ossession of life, which is as a revela¬ 
tion when the first flare of youth has passed 
away; but for Dorothea that peaceful time 
was not yet. Every thing was sad. She 
was not blind. She could understand what 
was passing before her eyes. She seemed to 
read Robert’s secret set plainly before her. 
She had stopped Miss Rougemont more than 
once when she had begun some mysterious 
word of warning; but she knew weU enough 
what she would have said. 

“ A man must keep his word, at every in¬ 
convenience,” said Robert. 

Perhaps if Frank had never spoken, never 
revealed his story, DoUy might stiU have 
been unconscious of the meaning of the 
signs and words and symbols that express 
the truth. 

Marker asked no questions. She brushed 
1 Dolly’s long tawny mane, and left her at 
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last iu her white wrapper sitting by the 
bed. 

“ Are you well, my dearie V’ said the old 
woman, coming hack and stroking her hair 
with her hand. 

Dolly smiled, and answered by holding up 
her face to be kissed, and Marker went away 
more happy. 

Whatever she felt, whatever her secret de¬ 
termination may have been, Dolly said not 
one word neither to her mother nor to 
Ehoda. She avoided Miss Koiigemont^s ad¬ 
vances with a sort of horror. To Kobert 
and Ehoda she scarcely spoke, although she 
did not avoid them. Eobert thought him¬ 
self justified in remonstrating with her for 
her changed manner. 

“I am waiting until I know what my 
manner should he, Eobert,” said Dolly, bit¬ 
terly. 

Eobert thought Dolly very much altered 
indeed. As Dolly shrunk back more and 
more into herself, Elioda seemed to bloom 
and brighten—she thought of every body 
and every thing, she tried in a hundred 
ways to please her friend. Dolly, coming 
home lonely and neglected, would find, per¬ 
haps, fresh roses on her toilet. Miss Ehoda 
put them there,” Marker would say, grimly, 
and Dolly would laugh a hard sort of laugh. 
But all this time she said no w^ord, gave no 
sign. ^‘For them should be the shame of 
confessing their treachery,” said this angry 
sullen demon that seemed to have possessed 
the poor child. And all the while Eobert, 
serene in his ultimate intentions and honor¬ 
able sentiments, came and went, and Ehoda 
put all disagreeable thoughts of the future 
away. She had never deliberately set her¬ 
self to supplant her friend, but she had de^ 
liberately set herself to wdn over Henley, 
and, if i)Ossible, to gain his support to her 
claims. It had seemed an impossible task. 
Ehoda was surprised, flattered, and bewil¬ 
dered to find how easily she had gained her 
wdsh, how soon her dream had come true. 
There it stood solid and complacent before 
her, laughing at one of her sallies; there 
she was, sitting in her silk gow^n. The soft 
touch of its folds seemed to give reality to 
the fairy dream, and Ehoda began to realize 
that this was, of all dreams, the one she be¬ 
lieved in most. It was something for Ehoda 
to have found a faith of any sort. At all 
events, there was now one other person be¬ 
sides herself in Ehoda’s world. As for Dolly, 
if she was cross it was her own fault. Miss 
Eougemont, too, had been disagreeable and 
prying of late—she must go. And as for 
Uncle John, if ho wrote any more letters 
like that last one w^hich had come, she 
should burn them unread. 

No one ever knew the struggle that went 
on in Dolly’s mind all through these bright 
spring days, while Ehoda w^as dreaming her 
tranquil little visions, while Eobert was 


agreeably occupied flirting with Ehoda, 
wTiile they were all coming and going from 
one xfleasant scene to another, and the roses 
were blooming once more in the garden at 
All-Saints, while Signor Pappaforte was 
warbling to Mrs. Palmer’s accomiDaniment, 
and Frank Eaban, riding across the moors, 
was hard at work upon one scheme and 
another. 

What would he not have given to be sit¬ 
ting in that empty place by Miss Yanborough! 
Her cousin is next her, but for the last few 
minutes he has been whispering to Ehoda, 
and he has almost forgotten Dolly’s exist¬ 
ence. 

It was a crowded hall, a thousand people 
sitting in silent and breathless circles. An 
andante of Hadyn’s was in the air. It was 
a sweet and delicate music, both merry and 
melancholy, tripping to a sunshiny measiu'o 
that set every body’s heart beating in time. 
There was a childish grace about the music 
that charmed all the listeners to a tender 
enthusiasm. It made them cry and laugh 
at once; and though many sat motionless 
and stolid, you might see eyes shining and 
dilating, as mothers’ eyes dilate sometimes 
when they watch their children at play. 
The childless were no longer childless while 
that gentle, irresistible music shook from 
the delicate strmgs of the instruments; the 
lonely and silent had found a voice; the 
hard of heart and indifferent were moved 
and carried away; pent-ui) longings were 
set free. Other strings were sounding with 
the music; and it was not music, though it 
was harmony, that struck and shook those 
mysterious fibres that bind men and women 
to life. The hopelessness of the lonely, the 
mad longings of the parted, the storm of 
life, all seemed appeased. To Dolly it was 
George’s voice that was speaking once again. 
“ Peace, be still,” said the music, and a divine 
serenity was in the great hall where the little 
tune was thrilling. 

In former times men and women assembled 
in conclave to see wild beasts tearing their 
prey; to-day it was to listen to a song of 
Haydn’s—a little song, that did not last five 
minutes. 

It had not ended when Ehoda whispered 
something into Eobert’s ear. 

While the music was lasting Dolly was 
trausi)orted; as it ended her mind seemed 
clear. She was at peace; she understood it 
all; all malice and uncharitableness seemed 
dissolved —I know no better word—pangs of 
wounded pride, bitterness of disappointed 
trust, shame of unfulfilled promise—such 
things were; but other things, such as truth, 
honest intention, wore beyond them, and 
Dolly felt at that moment as if she could 
rise above her fate, above her ovti faults, 
beyond her own failures. She would confess 
the triitli to Eobert. She had meant to be 
faithful to him—she had failed. She would 
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take what blame there was upon herself, 
and that should he her punishment. She 
was too keen-sighted not to understand all 
that had been passing before her eyes. At 
first wounded and offended and not unjustly 
pained, she had determined to wait in silence, 
to let Henley explain his own intentions, 
acknowledge his own short-comings. 

But something more generous, more truth¬ 
ful, impelled her now to speak. Rhoda and 
Robert were whispering. ^Hlush,” Dolly said, 
and she laid her hand upon Robert’s arm. 
He started a little uncomfortahly, and then 
began suddenly to nod his head and to twirl 
liis umbrella in time. Rhoda buttoned her 
long gloves and leaned back in a pensive 
attitude. Dolly sat staring at the violins, 
of which the bows were flowing like the 
waves of a spring-tide on either side of the 
circle. Beyond the violins were the wind- 
instruments and the great violoncellos throb¬ 
bing their full hearts. Haydn’s music ceased. 
There was instant silence, then a clapping 
of hands, and a sort of murmur and sigh 
coming from a hundred breasts. As it all 
died away Dolly stood up and turned to 
Robert. An impulse came to her to do now 
what was in her heart, to wait no longer. 

“Robert”—her voice sounded so oddly 
that he started and half rose, looking down 
at her upturned face—“ Robert, I want you 
to listen to me,” said Dolly. “ I must tell 
you now when I can speak. I see it all. 
You were right to doubt me. I have not 
been true to you. You must marry Rhoda,” 
she said, nervously; then stopping short, 
“I’m not jealous, only I am bewildered. I 
am going home. Don’t come with me. But 
you forgive me, don’t you, Robert ?” 

There was a sudden burst from some over¬ 
ture—the music was beginning again. Be¬ 
fore Robert could stop her or disentangle his 
legs, Dolly was gone. She had started up, 
she had left her seat, her gloves were lying 
on the ground, her veil was lying on the 
bench; but it was too late to follow or to 
call her back. The people, thinking she 
was ill, had made way for her, and closed in 
round the door. 

“ What has happened ?” said Rhoda. “ Is 
she ill, or angry ? Is she gone ? Oh, what 
has happened? Don’t leave me here alone 
—let me come too.” 

Robert flushed up. “ The eyes of the whole 
place are upon us,” he muttered. Then came 
something like an oath. 

“Hush! silence!” said the people be¬ 
hind. 

Robert bit his lip and sat staring at the 
conductor’s rod. Every now and then he 
gave a little impatient jerk of the head. 

Rhoda waited her time. He had not fol¬ 
lowed Dolly, he had remained with her—it 
was something. The music went on—not 
one note did she hear—the tune seemed in¬ 
terminable. But Robert, hearing a low sigh. 


turned at last. He did not speak, but he 
looked at her. 

“ You are angry ?” whispered Rhoda. 

“ Why should I bo angry with you ?” he 
answered, more gently. 


LOST. 

“Lost! lost! lost!” 

OW beautiful she was in her superb 
calmness, so graceful, so mild, and yet 
so majestic! Ah! I was a younger man 
then, of course, than I am now, and possibly 
more impressible; but I thought her then 
the most perfect creature I had ever beheld. 
And even noiVj looking back through the 
gathering mists of time and the chilling 
frosts of advancing age, and recalling what 
she was, I indorse that earlier sentiment— 
she lives in my memory now, as she lived in 
my presence then, as the most perfect creat¬ 
ure I ever beheld. 

But, alas! I say it not in pride, not in ex¬ 
ultation, but in very sadness of heart, hers 
was “ the fatal gift of beauty;” and fatal, 
indeed, in her case it iiroved. It was a 
snare to her feet; it was her ruin and her 
overthrow. I firmly believe it was her 
beauty which led to her destruction. Had 
she been less beautiful, less winning, she 
might still have been— But why do I an¬ 
ticipate ? I will tell you the short sad story, 
and you may judge for yourselves. Poor 
thing! poor young thing! Perhaps you will 
think, as I have persuaded myself to do, 
that she was innocent—the victim and not 
the criminal—“more sinned against than 
sinning.” But I wiU tell the sad story as 
impartially as I can, and you may judge for 
yourselves; only rememher she was but 
mortal, and so are you, and judge leniently, 
as you would wish to be judged. I shall 
never forget the first time I beheld her. I 
can not tell you just how long ago it was; 
it does not seem so very long a time to me, 
for I am an old man now, and to the old 
time slips rapidly by. Yes, I am an old man 
now, and I was not a young man then—at 
least I had begun to look upon myself as a 
confirmed old bachelor (I believe my young 
nephews, Frank and Charlie, had been look¬ 
ing in that way for some time; but young 
folks do not always know as much as they 
think they do)—when certain business mat¬ 
ters compelled me to leave my own quiet, 
somewhat secluded, but beautiful residence 
in the country, to reside for six months in 
the, to me, distasteful bustle of the city. 

Old bachelors are said to be x>articular, 
and proverbially hard to suit; and I dare 
say it is true—at least I know I found it 
very hard to suit myself in a city boarding¬ 
house, even though it was to be (thank 
Heaven for that!) only a very temporary 
home. 

I got a list of all the best boarding-houses 
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iu town, and I took tliem all in regular 
course like medical di'ugs; but (the fault 
might ba^e been in rne —I do not say it was 
not) I found objections at every place: some 
decidedly necessary element of comfort was 
lamentably wanting, or some unnecessary 
element of discomfort was lamentably ob¬ 
trusive, to suit the fastidious taste of a man 
who, in the luxury of his own home, had 
been pampered and petted and humored by 
an idolized only sister: it was not in the 
nature of things that I should be easy to suit. 

At last, having nearly reached the close 
of my list, as well as the measure of my 
hopefulness, I went to Mrs. Honeywold’s, 
and there, in her small, uni)retending estab¬ 
lishment, I, General Leslie Auchester, having 
been subdued, I trust, to a proper and hum¬ 
ble state of mind by my past experiences, 
agreed to take uj) my abode. The situation 
was an excellent one, central and easily ac¬ 
cessible, but not too public; the house small, 
but neat, tasteful, and home-like. My land¬ 
lady, who had, she said, no other boarders, 
was a quiet, well-meaning, kindly woman. 
I had been told she was what is termed “ a 
decayed gentlewomanbut there was cer¬ 
tainly no appearance of decay in her bright, 
intelligent face, quick, light stej), and erect 
tigure; so I conclude the term was figurative 
and financial. My chamber was a pleasant 
one, and faultlessly neat in all its appoint¬ 
ments ; the table abundant, and well served; 
and if it was not home to me, it came nearer 
to it than my late explorations had left me 
any hope of. 

And it was there I first met her! The in¬ 
dulgent reader must bear with me if in this 
little narrative I forbear to give any other 
name than the i^ersonal pronoun I have used 
already. When you reach the close of my 
story you will, I think, understand and ap¬ 
preciate my reticence upon this point. Per¬ 
haps she had no legal right to the name we 
called her by. I question if she had; aud 
even if she had, Avhy should I, at this late 
date, give pain by a needless disclosure ? 
Why drag forth into light events which the 
slow ashes of time have drifted over and 
partially obliterated ? Perhaps 

“There are to whom that name was dear 
For love and memory’s sake; 

When these the voice of Rumor hear, 

Their inmost hearts shall quake. 

How will they hope, despair, and grieve— 
Believe, and long to disbelieve— 

But never cease to ache; 

Still doomed in sad suspense to bear 
The hope that keeps alive despair!” 

She was sitting in the drawing-room when 
I went in—sitting near the window, but not 
at it—near enough to see, but not to be seen 
by the passers-by; and as my eye first rested 
upon her I was struck with her remarkable 
beauty and the perfect symmetry of her lithe 
and graceful figure. 

I have always been an enthusiastic ad¬ 


mirer of female loveliness (in the abstract), 
and I was wonderfully struck in the present 
instance. Possibly my looks expressed more 
than I was myself aware of, for I remember 
that as I involuntarily took a chair near the 
one she occupied she silently di’ew herself 
up with quiet grace and dignity, and leaving 
her seat, walked to the door with slow, glid¬ 
ing, noiseless stej), and left the room. Per- 
hax)s it was well she did so, for I will frankly 
own she was distracting my attention from 
my future landlady. But the preliminaries 
were easily settled; I became a boarder, and 
had no cause to regret the chance which led 
me there. 

And thus it was that I became an inmate 
with that lovely being; and day by day I 
saw her come gliding into the room, taking 
her place among us, affable still, but with a 
calm—I had almost said haughty—reserve 
which nothing could break through, and 
which effectually checked all familiarity; 
for though she did not repel notice, she 
never courted it, and it .seemed to me she 
grew daily more winning and beautiful. 

I have said I was a confirmed old bachelor 
even then, and this is to bo no school-boy’s 
tale of youthful love. I was long past all 
the enthusiasm of my youth. Certainly I 
did admire her, possibly I was learning to 
love her, but it was the calm, uuimpassioued 
love one bears to a beautiful and innocent 
child, or to some unprotected dumb thing 
whose very helplessness is a constant appeal 
to our kindly nature. 

But let me describe her as she was when 
I first saw her. I have said that I was old 
then—ay, old, no doubt, as her father might 
have been, or even, it may be, as her grand¬ 
father, if she had one. But yet she was not 
young—I mean she was not a girl, not in the 
first bloom of youth, and her beauty was not 
of the rosy, pink and white, blushing typo 
that poets sing and lover-like boys rave 
about. No; hers was the early maturity 
of loveliness, perfect in repose, with mild, 
thoughtful eyes, intelligent and tender, a 
trifle sad at times, but lighting up with 
quick brilliancy as some new object met her 
view, or some vivid thought darted its light¬ 
ning flash through her brain—for she was 
wonderfully quick of perception—with an 
exquisite figure, splendidly full and sym¬ 
metrical, yet swaying and suj)ide as a young 
willow, and with unstudied grace in every 
quick, sinewy motion. 

She spent little upon dress (I was sure 
she was not wealthy); but though there was 
little variety, her dress was always exqui¬ 
sitely neat and in perfect good taste, of some 
soft glossy fabric, smooth as silk and lus¬ 
trous as satin, and of the softest shade of sil¬ 
ver-gray, that color so beautiful in itself 
aud so becoming to beautiful wearers; sim¬ 
ply made, but fitting with a nicety more like 
the work of nature than of art to every 
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curve and outline of that full and stately 
figure, and finished off round her white 
throat with something scarcely whiter j 
made to trail slightly, with graceful sweep 
as she walked, hut carried wdth an easy un¬ 
consciousness which gave it dignity. I have 
always looked upon trains as awkward and 
most unwomanly appendages, hut I must 
own that as she carried hers it was graceful. 

She never wore ornaments of any kind, 
no chain, no hrooch, no ring or pin, not even 
a wedding-ring, that I ever saw ; with noth¬ 
ing upon her well-shaped head hut her own 
thick, glossy hair, always arranged with 
scrupulous exactness — no meretricious ad¬ 
ditions, no false hraids, no water-falls, no 
ringlets, no crimpings: she wore her hair 
au naturel, conforming as closely as x^ossihle 
to the shape of her graceful head. Was not 
that the style in which Grecian heauty was 
wmnt to adorn itself in the days when Gre¬ 
cian art gave to mankind the peerless stat¬ 
ues destined through future ages to en¬ 
chant the world?”. But I have spoken of 
the absence of a wedding-ring, and that re- 
ndnds me that I have not yet told you that 
she was a mother. She had twins—two 
beautiful little roily-poly blue-eyed things 
wonderfully like herself—little shy, grace¬ 
ful creatures, always together, always play¬ 
ful. I used to see them trotting through 
the passages, or climbing uj) and down the 
stairs, but they always evaded me, and it 
was a long time before I could get near them. 
They would stand peeping out at me from 
behind a half-open door, with shy, startled 
glances of furtive curiosity; but if I called 
to them, or reached out my hand, or took a 
step toward them, they would dai*t away, 
and I would hear their little footsteps scam¬ 
pering down the passages as if fear lent them 
wings. But at last, by slow degrees, I won 
their confidence, and then they would come 
to me uncalled, and climb upon my knees, 
and rest fondly in my arms, or lay their 
bright heads upon my shoulder in fearless 
content. Ay, they liked to have the old 
man toss them in the air, and rumple their 
glossy hair, or admire the pliant gi’ace of 
their young supple limbs; but never from 
their lips, or from their mother’s, did I ever 
hear any mention of their other parent. 

I think she vras evidently fond of her 
beautiful little ones, and proud of them too. 
She would often lead them out into the gar¬ 
den, where, seated on a bench, in the shade 
of its one tree, she would watch their untir¬ 
ing frolics with a calm maternal tenderness; 
and sometimes, sheltered behind my window- 
blind, I have seen her, when she thought 
herself wholly unobserved, join in their 
8X)orts with a graceful abandon, and a zest 
' a^iparently as unaffected as their own; but 
if a chance step or sound betrayed an ob¬ 
server, then she was in one moment calm, 
dignified, and reserved again ; and if either 


of the little ones, led on by the eagerness of 
play and the exuberance of animal spirits, 
became in the least rude or boisterous, she 
knew in a moment how to check and subdue 
the little offender, and never let them go be¬ 
yond the bounds of j)rox)riety. 

Often, as I watched this pretty by-play, 
or saw her moving about the house in quiet 
dignity, I had iDuzzled myself with vague 
conjectures about her. I had made up my 
mind that she was not a woman of wealth, 
and it seemed to me that she stood very 
much alone in the world. No jDerson ever 
came to see her; no letters were brought to 
her. I did not think she had a husband; 
but—was she a widoiv ? I did not know that 
she was, and I could not inquire. She never 
spoke of her own affairs; and affable as she 
was, and gentle in manner, there was some¬ 
thing about her which rej)elled intrusion. 

I had, indeed, no right to inquire, and I 
think no man living would have had the 
folly to ask her such a question, exi^ectiug 
to obtain an answer. At least I had not. 
Sometimes I flattered myself I had almost 
won her confidence, as if she wanted to 
make a Mend of me. Once in iDarticular, 
when I had addi*essed to her some few words 
of shnple kindness, I fancied she was moved. 
She half turned in her chair, fixed her great 
lustrous eyes upon my face. I saw her full, 
white chest heave; her lips half opened, but 
no words came; she only sighed deeply, 
and hastily rising, walked ont of the room, 
with that slow-gliding, undulating step, 
which was in her the very poetry of mo¬ 
tion,” and the seeming opportunity wms lost. 

Oh, if she could but have told me, how 
gladly would I have been her Mend! What 
was it stopped the flow of her confidence ? 
Why were words denied her ? Did she fear 
me, or herself, or others f Poor thing! she 
could not speak; it was impossible! She 
could not do it; I realize it now. And when 
you reach the conclusion of my story, you, 
too, will understand why it was impossible 
for her then to have spoken. 

But when, after some weeks’ residence 
there, I had gained the good-will of my sim¬ 
ple-minded but kindly little landlady, I cau¬ 
tiously ventured to ask her to gratify my not, 
I think, unnatural curiosity ; but I found, to 
my surprise, she knew but little more than 
I did myself. 

‘^She came to me,” she said, ‘^just at the 
edge of the evening, one cold rainy night, 
and I could not refuse to give her shelter, at 
least for the night, or till she could do bet¬ 
ter. I did not think of her rematuing; but 
she is so pretty and gentle and innocent¬ 
looking, I could not turn her out of my 
house—could I, now ? I know I am silly in 
such ways; but what could I do ?” 

But is it x)ossible,” I said, that she has 
remained here ever since, and you know 
1 notliing more about her ?” 
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No more than you do yourself, general,” 
said Mrs. Honey\yold. I do not even know 
where she lived before she came here. I 
can not question her, and now, indeed, I hiive 
become so fond of her I should not he will¬ 
ing to part with her; and I would not turn 
her and her little ones out of my house for 
the world!” 

Farther conversation elicited the fact 
that she was not a hoarder, but that she 
and her little ones were the dependents upon 
Mrs. Honeywold’s charity. But I don’t call 
it charity’’ said the kind little woman. I 
am sui-e she more than earns her living, 
poor thing, by what she does about the 
house. Why, I shouldn’t know how to do 
without her!” 

What these important services might be 
which were accepted as equivalent to the 
board of three I did not feel justified in 
asking; but I am sure it was no servile la¬ 
bor she performed, and no menial station 
she held; for, though I sometimes met her 
coming out of the chambers, or saw her go¬ 
ing down the basement stairs, her dress was 
always the perfection of neatness, and in 
perfect order, while my good landlady her¬ 
self, though always clean and respectable, 
was apt sometimes, poor woman 1 to look a 
little—just a little heated, and tumbled, and 
cn d^shahilU. 

But why do I linger over the trifling de¬ 
tails? Only, I believe, because I have a 
natural shrinking fi’om reaching the tragical 
(Unouement of my story. But it must be 
reached, and it is useless to loiter thus on 
the way. 

One fine summer day I had made an ap¬ 
pointment with a friend to drive out to his 
place in the environs of the city and dine 
with him, returning in the evening. When 
I came clown in the afternoon, dressed for 
my excursion, I went into the dining-room 
to tell Mrs. Honeywold she need not wait tea 
for me. As I came back through the parlor 
she was there alone. She was sitting on the 
sofa. A book lay near her, but I do not think 
she had been reading. She was sitting per¬ 
fectly still, as if lost in reverie, and her eyes 
looked heavy with sleep or thought. But 
as I passed out of the room I looked back. 
I saw she had risen to her feet, and stand¬ 
ing with her graceful figure drawn up to its 
full height, she was looking after me, with a 
look which I flattered myself was a look of 
interest. Ah, how well I remember that look! 

The day had been a beautiful one, though 
sultry; but in the early evening we had a 
heavy thunder-shower, the violence of the 
summer rain delaying my return to the city 
for an hour or two j and when the rain ceased, 
the evening was still starless, cloudy, and 
damp ; and as I drove back to town I re¬ 
member that the night air, although some¬ 
what freshened by the rain, was warm, and 
heavy with tfie scent of unseen flowers. 


It was late when I reached the quiet street 
where I had taken up my abode, and as I 
mounted the stei)s I involuntarily felt for 
my night-key, but, to my surprise, I found 
the hall door not only unfastened, but a lit¬ 
tle way oj)ened. 

Why, how is this, Mrs. Honeywold ?” I 
said, as my landlady met me in the hall. 
“Do you know that your street-door was 
left open?” 

“ Yes,” she said, quietly, “ I know it.” 

“But is it safe?” I said, as I turned to 
lock the door; “ and so late too 1” 

“ I do not think there was any danger,” 
she said. “ I was on the watch; I was in 
the hall myself waiting.” 

“Not waiting for me, I hope?” said Ij 
“ that was surely unnecessary.” 

“ No, not for you,” she answered. “ I jire- 
sume you can take care of yourself; but,” 
she added, in a low voice, “ she is out, and I 
was waiting to let her in.”' 

“Out at this time of night! that seems 
strange! Where has she gone ?” 

“ I do not know.” 

“And how long has she been gone?” I 
asked, as I hung up my hat. 

“ I can not tell just what time she went 
out,” she said; “I know she was in the gar¬ 
den with the little ones, and came in just 
before tea. After they had had their supper 
and gone to bed I saw her in the parlor 
alone, and when I came into the room again 
she was gone, and she has not returned, 
and I—” 

“ Oh, then she went out before the rain, 
did she ?” 

“Yes, Sir; some time before the rain.” 

“ Oh, then that explains it; she was prob¬ 
ably caught out by the rain, and took shel¬ 
ter at some fidend’s, and has been persuaded 
to stay. There is nothing to be alarmed at; 
you had better not wait up another moment.” 

“ But I don’t like to shut her out, general; 
I should not sleep a wink.” 

“Nonsense! nonsense!” I said. “Go to 
bed, you silly woman; you will hear her 
when she comes, of course, and can come 
down and let her in.” And so saying, I re¬ 
tired to my own room. 

The next morning, at breakfast, I noticed 
that my landlady was looking pale and 
troubled, and I felt sure she had spent a 
sleepless night. 

“ Well, Mrs. Honeywold,” I said, with as¬ 
sumed cheerfulness, as she handed my coffee 
to me, “ how long did you have to sit up ? 
What time did she come in ?” 

“She did not come all night, general,” 
said my landlady,iin a troubled voice. “ She 
has not come home yet, and I am very anx¬ 
ious about it.” 

“ No need of that, I trust,” I said, reassur- 
ingly; “she will come this morning, no doubt.” 

“ I don’t know. I wish I was sure of that. 
I don’t know what to make of it. I don’t 
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understand it; she never did so before. 
How she could have staid out, and left 
those two blessed little things all night— 
and she always seemed such a tender, loving 
mother too—I don^t understand it.” 

Where are they now?” I asked. ^^Do 
they seem to miss her much ?” 

Bless your heart, no; I can’t say they 
do; they are too young. They are down in 
the kitchen with Barbara, and just as merry 
as grigs. Such little things have no feeling.” 

I wish you would take it as easily as they 
do,” I said. 

I cau’t; I do not believe she will ever 
come back.” 

Never come back? never! Why, what 
do you mean ? Do you think she has run 
off?” 

No; not of her own accord. But I think 
she has been spirited away. She was too 
handsome to be out in the streets alone in 
the evening. And Barbara has been telling 
me such shocking things—of murder and 
every thing. Barbara says she knows there 
are men in the city who would not hesitate 
to carry her oft' and kill her. She says she 
Mows there are.” 

Good gracious! Barbara must have a 
choice circle of acquaintance, certainly. It 
is all nonsense. Barbara is a goose, and you 
shouldn’t listen to her; she has made you 
fairly nervous. It is absurd. Just think! 
Tcidnainng and murder in a quiet Christian 
city like this! Why, the idea is too prepos¬ 
terous !” Yet, as I walked down the street 
after breakfast, I could not help my thoughts 
reverting to the sad story of those two young 
and beautiful married women in New York, 
who, it was said, left their happy homes, 
where they were loving and beloved, and in 
full daylight went out into the streets to 
shop or pay visits, and never returned; no 
tidings ever came from them, the most vigi¬ 
lant search failed to discover them, and con¬ 
jecture itself could form no clew to their fate. 

When I returned at dinner-time I found 
matters still worse. She had not retirrned. 
My i)oor landlady was almost in hysterics, 
though she tried hard to control herself; and 
Barbara., who had no self-control, was audi¬ 
ble in her grief, and I began to feel myself 
that the chances of her safe return were 
growing less and less. 

What is there I can do, Mrs. Honey wold ?” 
I said. “You may command my services, if 
you will only tell me what you think I had 
better do.” 

“ Oh, thank you, thank you. General Au- 
chester! I have been all round the neighbor¬ 
hood myself this morning; but if you would 
be willing to see the policemen, and go to 
the city-hall and speak to the town-crier 
(for such folks never mind what a woman 
says), and if you would not think it too 
much trouble, just write an advertisement 
for the papers, and offer a reward, for me.” 


“ Of course I will,” I said, and I set oft*. I 
did not spare myself; I visited all the pur¬ 
lieus of the city; I posted up notices in vari¬ 
ous directions; I wrote advertisements to ap¬ 
pear in several of the local papers, doubling 
the reward Mrs. Honey wold had named; I 
interviewed the city-crier, and was inter¬ 
viewed by the policemen. One of the latter, 
I fancied, seemed to take more interest than 
the rest. He followed me down stall's, and 
indicated a wish for a private interview, 
without the knowledge of his chief. 

“I think, general,” he began, confiden¬ 
tially, “ you said as how the party was han’- 
some!” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ very handsome.” 

“ And young. Sir ?—did you say young ? 
No offense, I ho^ie ?” 

“ Yes,” I said; “ yet no, not vefi'y young. I 
do not know her age, but she is the mother 
of twins.” 

“ Ah .”’ said the policeman, speaking slow¬ 
ly and deliberately; “ I see. I guess it is an 
awkward fix, rather. But I’m with you; 
general; I’ll do what I can for you, seeing 
as how you look like a gentleman as wouldn’t 
hesitate to do the generous thing.” Here he 
l)aused, but he looked at me so significantly 
that I involuntarily handed him a small 
bank-note as a retainer. 

“Thank ye. Sir; thank your honor,” ho 
said, as the ready hand closed over the bribe. 
“That’s han’some of you, general, that is, 
and I’ll do my best for you; that’s so. But 
still, at the same time, I must say it looks 
kind of blue.” 

“ Blue! how do you mean ?” 

“Well, I mean just this. If she is any 
wheres round about here, and is ^ O K,’ as we 
say, in course she’ll come back to them young 
ones of hern; and if she don’t (I’ll do my very 
bounden best for you; in course I will)—^but 
I doubt if she ever turns up in this beat 
again. I’ve knowed something of such 
things in my time, and I guess if she turns 
up at all, you’ll find she has gone to a distant 
market. But I’ll do my best.” 

And so, sad, weary, and discouraged, I re- 
tiuned home at night, only to learn there 
were no tidings of the missing one. 

“ I give her up now,” said my weeping 
landlady; “ I shall never see her again. She 
is lost forever; and those two poor pretty 
little creatures—” 

“ By-the-way,” I said, “I wanted to speak 
to you about them. If she never does return, 
what do you purpose to do with them ?” 

“ Keep them,” said the generous and im¬ 
pulsive little woman. 

“ I wanted to say, if she does not retiurn, I 
will, if you like, reheve you of one of them. 
My sister, who lives with me, and keeps my 
house, is a very kind, tender-hearted woman. 
There are no children in the house, and she 
would, I am sure, be very kind to the x>oor 
little thing. What do you sqy ?” 
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‘^No, wo!” sobbed tbe poor womanj ‘‘1 
can not tbem. I am a poor woman, it 
is true, but not too poor to give tbem a 
borne; and while I bave a bit and a sup for 
myself they shall bave one too. Their poor 
mother left tbem here, and if she ever does 
return she shall find them here. And if she 
never returns, then— 

And she never did return, and no tidings of 
her fate ever reached us. If she was enticed 
away by artful blandishments, or kidnaped 
by cruel violence, we knew not. But I hon¬ 


estly believe the latter. Either way, it was 
her fatal beauty that led to her destruction; 
for, as I have said before, she was the most 
perfect creatui’e, the most beautiful Maltese 
cat, that I ever beheld in my life! I am sure 
she never deserted her two pretty little kit¬ 
tens of her own accord. And if—poor dumb 
thing—she was stolen and killed for her 
beautiful fur, still I say, as I said at fii'st, 
she was “more sinned against than sin¬ 
ning.” 

’ “ Eequies-cat in j)aceP 


A SIMPLETON. 

A STORY OF THE DAY. 
By CHARLES READE. 


CHAPTER Xm. 

OS A fell ill with grief at the hotel, and 
could not move for some days; but, the 
moment she was strong enough, she insist¬ 
ed on leaving Plymouth: like all wounded 
things, she must ding herself home. 

But what a home! How empty it struck, 
and she heart-sick and desolate! Now all 
the familiar places wore a new aspect: the 
little yard, where he had so walked and 
waited, became a temple to her, and she 
came out and sat in it, and now first felt to 
the full liow much he had suffered there— 
with what fortitude! She crept about the 
house, and kissed the chair he had sat in, 
and every much used place and thing of the 
departed. 

Her shallow nature deei3ened and deepen¬ 
ed under this bereavement, of which, she said 
to herself, with a shudder, she was the cause. 
And this is the course of nature: there is 
nothing like suffering to enlighten the giddy 
brain, widen the narrow mind, improve the 
trivial heart. 

As her regrets were tender and deep, so 
her vows of reiientance were sincere. Oh, 
what a wife she would make when he came 
back! how thoughtful! how prudent! how 
loyal! and never have a secret. She who 
had once said, ‘^What is the use of your 
writing ? nobody wiU publish it,” now col¬ 
lected and perused every written scrap. 
AVith simide affection she even looked up 
his very waste-paper basket, full of frag¬ 
ments he had torn, or useless papers he 
had thrown there, before he went to Plym¬ 
outh. 

In the drawer of his writing-table she 
found his diary. It was a thick quarto: it 
began with their marriage, and ended with 
his leaving home—for then he took another 
volume. This diary became her Bible; she 
studied it daily, till her tears hid his lines. 
The entries were very miscellaneous, very 
exact. It was a map of their married life. 
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But what she studied most was his observa¬ 
tions on her own character, so scientific, yet 
so kindly ,* and his scholar-like and wise re¬ 
flections. The book was an unconscious pic¬ 
ture of a great mind she had hitherto but 
glanced at: now she saw it all plain before 
her; saw it, understood it, adored it, mourn¬ 
ed it. Sueh women are shallow, not for want 
of a head upon their shoulders, but of attention. 
They do not really study any thing: they 
have been taught at their schools the bad 
art of skimming; but let their hearts com¬ 
pel their brains to think and think, the re¬ 
sult is considerable. The deepest philoso¬ 
pher never fathomed a character more thor¬ 
oughly than this poor child fathomed her 
husband when she had read his journal ten 
or eleven times, and bedewed it with a thou¬ 
sand tears. 

One passage almost cut her more intelli¬ 
gent heart in twain: 

This dark day I have done a thing in¬ 
credible. I have spoken with brutal harsh¬ 
ness to the innocent creature I have sworn 
to protect. She had run in debt, through 
inexperience, and that UDhax)ioy timidity 
which makes women conceal an error till it 
ramifies, by concealment, into a fault j and I 
must storm and rave at her till she actually 
fainted away. Brute! Ruffian! Monster! 
And she, how did she punish me, poor lamb ? 
By soft and tender words—like a lady, as she 
is. Oh, my sweet Rosa, I wish you could 
know how you are avenged! Tallt of the 
scourge—the cat! I would be thankful for 
two dozen lashes. Ah! there is no need, I 
think, to punish a man who has been cruel 
to a woman. Let him alone. Pie will j)un- 
ish himself more than you can, if ho really is 
a man.” 

From the date of that entry this self-re- 
I)roach and self-torture kept cropping up ev¬ 
ery now and then in the diary; and it ap¬ 
peared to have been not entirely without its 
influence in sending Staines to sea, though 
the main reason he gave was that his Rosa 
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might have the comforts aud luxuries she 
had enjoyed before she married him. 

One day, while she was crying over this 
diary, Uncle Philip called; hut not to com¬ 
fort her, I promise you. He hurst on her, 
irate, to take her to task. He had returned, 
learned Christopher’s departure, and set¬ 
tled the reason in his own mind. That ux¬ 
orious fool was gone to sea, hy a natural re¬ 
action; his eyes were open to his wife at 
last, and he was sick of her folly; so he had 
fled to distant chmes, as who would not that 
could ? 

“ ^ 0 , ma’am,” said he, my nephew is gone 
to sea, I find—all in a hurry. Pray, may I 
ask what he has done that for ?” 

It was a very simple question, yet it did 
not elicit a very plain answer. She only 
stared at this abrupt inquisitor, and then 
cried, piteously, “Oh, Uncle Phihp!” and 
hurst out sobbing. 

“ Why, what is the matter ?” 

“ You tvill hate me now. He is gone to 
make money for me; and I would rather have 
lived on a crust. Uncle—don’t hate me. I’m 
a poor, bereaved, heart-broken creature, that 
repents.” 

“ Repents! heigho! why, what have you 
been up to now, ma’am ? No great harm. I’ll 
bo bound. Flirting a little—^with some fool 
—eh?” 

“ Flirting! Me! a married woman!” 

“ Oh, to he sure ; I forgot. Why, surely 
he has not deserted you.” 

“My Christopher desert me! He loves 
mo too well; far more than I deserve; but 
not more than I will. Uncle Philip, I am 
too confused and wretched to tell you all 
that has happened; but I know yon love 
him, though you had a tiif. Uncle, he call¬ 
ed on you, to shake hands and ask your for¬ 
giveness, poor fellow! He was so sorry you 
were away. Please read his dear diary: it 
will tell you all, better than his poor foolish 
wife can. I know it by heart. I’ll show 
you where you and he quarreled about me. 
There, see.” And she showed him the pas¬ 
sage with her finger. “ He never told me it 
was that, or I would have come and begged 
your pardon on my knees. But see how sor¬ 
ry he was. There, see. 

“And now I’ll show you another place, 
where my Christopher speaks of your many, 
many acts of kindness. There, see. And 
now please let me show you how he longed 
for reconciliation. There, see. And it is the 
same through the book. And now I’ll show 
you how grieved he was to go without your 
blessing. I told him I was sure you would 
give him that, and him going away. Ah 
me! will he ever return ? Uncle dear, don’t 
hate me. You are his only relative; and 
what shall I do, now he is gone, if you dis¬ 
own me ? Why, you are the only Staines 
left me to love.” 

“ Disown you, ma’am! that I’ll never do. 


You are a good-hearted young woman, I find. 
There, run and dry your eyes, and let me 
read Christopher’s diary all through. Then 
I shall see how the land lies.” 

Rosa comphed with this proposal; and 
left him alone while she bathed her eyes, 
and tried to compose herself, for she was all 
trembliug at this sudden iiTuption. 

When she returned to the drawing-room 
he was walking about, looking grave and 
thoughtful. 

“ It is the old story,” said he, rather gen¬ 
tly : “ a misunderstanding. How wise our an¬ 
cestors were that first used that word to mean 
a quarrel! for look into twenty quarrels, and 
you shall detect a score of mis-under-stand- 
ings. Yet our American cousins must go and 
substitute tlie unideaed word, ^difficulty;’ 
that is wonderful. I had no quarrel with 
him: delighted to see either of you. But I 
had called twice on him; so I thought he 
ought to get over his temper, and call on a 
tried Iriend like me. A misunderstanding ! 
Now, my dear, let us have no more of these 
misunderstandings. You will always he wel¬ 
come at my house, and I shall often come 
here and look after you and your interests. 
What do you mean to do, I wonder ?” 

“ Sir, I am to go home to my father, if he 
will he troubled with me. I have written 
to him.” 

“And what is to become of the Bijou ?” 

“ My Christie thought I should like to part 
with it and the furniture—but his own writ¬ 
ing-desk and his chair, no, I never will, and 
his little clock. Oh! oh! oh! But I remem¬ 
ber what you said about agents, and I don’t 
know what to do; for I shall he away.” 

“ Then leave it to me. I’ll come and live 
here with one servant; and I’ll soon sell it 
for you.” 

“ You, Uncle Philix3!” 

“ Well, why not ?” said he, roughly. 

“ That will ho a great trouble and discom¬ 
fort to you, I’m afraid.” 

“ If I find it so I’ll soon drop it. I’m not 
the fool to put myself out for any body. 
When you are ready to go out, send me 
word, and I’ll come in.” 

Soon after this he hustled off. He gave 
her a sort of hurried kiss at parting, as if 
he was ashamed of it, and wanted it over as 
quickly as possible. 

Next day her father came, condoled with 
her politely, assured her there was nothing 
to cry about; husbands were a sort of func¬ 
tionaries that always went to sea at some 
part of their career, and no harm ever came 
of it. On the contrary, “ Absence makes the 
heart grow fonder,” said this judicious par¬ 
ent. 

This sentiment happened to he just a little 
too true, and set the daughter crying bitter¬ 
ly. But she fought against it. “ Oh no !” 
said she. “ I mustn^t. I will not be always 
1 crying in Kent Villa.” 
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<<Lord forbid!” 

‘‘ I sliall get over it in time—a little. 

“ Why of course you will. But as to your 
coming to Kent Villa, I am afraid you would 
not bo very comfortable there. You know I 
am superannuated. Only got my pension 
now.” 

“ I know that, papa: and—why, that is 
one of the reasons. I have a good income 
now; and I thought if we put our means to- 

gether.” . 

Ob, that is a very different thing. You 
will want a carriage, I suppose. I have put 
mine down.” 

No carriage; no horse; no footman; no 
luxury of any kind till my Christie comes 
back. I abhor dress; I abhor expense ; I de¬ 
test every thing I once liked too well j I hate 
every folly that has parted us; and I hate 
myself worst of all. Oh! oh! oh! Forgive 
me for crying so.” 

“Well, I think you had better come at 
once. I dare say there are associations about 
this place that upset you. I shall go and 
make ready for you, dear; and then you can 
come as soon as you like.” 

He bestowed a paternal kiss on her brow, 
and glided doucely away before she could 
possibly cry again. . 

The very next week Kosa was at Kent V il¬ 
ia, with the relics of her husband about her: 
his chair,- his writing-table, his clock, his 
waste-paper basket, a very deep and large 
one. She had them all in her bedroom at 
Kent Villa. 

Here the days glided quietly but heavily. 
She derived some comfort fi’om Uncle Phil¬ 
ip. His rough, friendly way was a tonic, and 
braced her. He called several times about 
the Bijou; told her he had put up enormous 
boards all over the house, and puffed it finely. 
“ I have had a hundred agents at me,” said 
he; “ and the next thing, I hope, will be one 
customer j that is about the proportion.” At 
last he wrote her he had hooked a victim, and 
sold the lease and furniture for nine hundred 
guineas. Staines had assigned the lease to 
Kosa, so she had full powers j and Philip in¬ 
vested the money, and two hundred more she 
gave him, in a little mortgage at six per cent. 

Now came the letter from Madeira. It 
gave her new life. Christopher was weU, 
contented, hopeful. His example should an¬ 
imate her. She would bravely bear the 
present, and share his hopes of the future: 
with these brighter views Nature co-opera¬ 
ted. The instincts of approaching materni¬ 
ty brightened the future. She fell into gen¬ 
tle reveries, and saw her husband return, 
and saw herself place their infant in his 
arms with all a wife’s, a mother’s pride. 

In due course came another long letter 
from the equator, with a full journal, and 
more words of hope. Home in less than a 
year, with reputation increased by this last 
cure; home, to part no more. 


Ah 1 what a changed wife he should find! 
how fi'ugal, how candid, how full of appre¬ 
ciation, admiration, and love of the noblest, 
dearest husband that ever breathed! 

Lady Cicely Trehcrne waited some weeks, 
to let kinder sentiments return. She then 
called in Dear Street, but found Mrs. Staines 
was gone to Gravesend. She wrote to her. 

In a few days she received a reply, studi¬ 
ously polite and cold. 

This persistent injustice mortified her at 
last. She said to herself, '‘Does she think 
his departure was no loss to we ? It was to 
her interests, as well as his, I sacrificed my 
own selfish wishes. I will write to her no 

more.” . 

This resolution she steadily maintained. 
It was shaken for a moment, when she heard, 
by a side wind, that Mrs. Staines was fast 
approaching the great pain and peril of 
women. Then she wavered. But no; she 
prayed for her by name in the liturgy, but 
she -fcroubled her no more. 

This state of things had lasted some six 
weeks, when she received a letter from her 
cousin Tadcaster, close on the heels of his 
last, to which she had replied as I have in¬ 
dicated. She knew his handwriting, and 
opened it with a smile. 

That smile soon died off her horror-strick¬ 
en face. The letter ran thus: ^ 

“ Tristan d’Acunua, January 5. 

“ Dear Cicely, —A terrible thing has 
just happened. We signaled a raft, with a 
body on it, and poor Dr. Staines leaned out 
of the port-hole, and fell overboard. Three 
boats were let down after him; but it all 
went wrong somehow, or it was too late. 
They could never find him; he was drowned; 
and the funeral service was read for the poor 
fellow. 

“We are all sadly cut up. Every body 
loved him. It was dreadlul next day at 
dinner, when his chair was empty. The 
very sailors cried at not finding him. 

“First of all, I thought’I ought to write 
to his wife. I know where she lives; it is 
called Kent Villa, Gravesend. But I was 
afraid: it might kill her: and you are so 
good and sensible, I thought I had better 
write to you, and perhaps you could break 
it to her by degrees, before it gets in all the 
papers. 

“ I send this from the island, by a small 
vessel, and paid him ten pounds to take it. 
“Your affectionate cousin, 

“ Tadcaster.” 

Words are powerless to describe a blow 
like this: the amazement, the stupor, the 
reluctance to believe—^the rising, swelling, 
surging horror. She sat like a woman of 
stone, crumpling the letter. “ Dead!—dead!” 
For a long time this was all her mind 
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could realize—that Clu-istopher Staines was 
dead. He who had been so full of life and 
thought and genius^ and worthier to live 
than all the world, was dead; and a million 
nobodies were still alive, and he was dead. 

It revealed to her, in one withering flash 
that she loved him. She loved him, and he 
■was dead. 

She lay back on the sofa, and aU the pow¬ 
er left her limbs. She could not move a 
hand. 

But suddenly she started up; for a noble 
instinct told her this blow must not fall on 
the wile as it had on her, and in her time 
of peril. 

She had her bonnet on in a moment, and, 
for the first time in her life, darted out of 
the house without her maid. She flew along 
the streets, scarcely feeling the ground. She 
got to Dear Street, and obtained Philip 
Staines’s addi’ess. She flew to it, and there 
learned he was down at Kent Villa. In¬ 
stantly she telegraphed to her maid to come 
down to her at Gravesend, with things for a 
short visit, and wait for her at the station; 
and she went down by train to Gravesend. 

Hitherto she had walked on air, driven 
by one overpowering impulse. Now, as she 
sat in the train, she thought a litGe of her¬ 
self What was before her ? To break to 
Mrs. Staines that her husband was dead. To 
tell her all her misgivings were more than 
justified. To encounter her cold civility, 
and let her know, inch by inch, it must be 
exchanged for curses and tearing of hair: 
her husband was dead. To tell her this, 
and, in the telling of it, perhaps reveal that 
it was her great bereavement, as well as the 
wife’s, for she had a deeper affection for him 
than she ought. 

Well, she trembled like an aspen leaf- 
trembled like one in an ague, even as she 
sat. But she persevered. 

A noble woman has her courage; not ex¬ 
actly the same as that which leads forlorn- 
hopes against bastions bristling with rifles 
and tongued with flames and thunder-bolts, 
yet not inferior to’it. 

Tadcaster, small and dull, but noble by 
birth and instinct, had seen the right thing 
for her to do; and she, of the same breed, 
and nobler far, had seen it too ; and the great 
soul steadily drew the recoiling heart and 
quivering body to this fiery trial, this act 
of humanity—to do which was terrible and 
hard, to shirk it, cowardly and cruel. 

She reached Gravesend, and drove in a fly 
to Kent Villa. 

The door was opened by a maid. 

“ Is Mrs. Staines at home ?” 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am, she is at home; but— 

Can I see her?” 

‘‘Why, no, ma’am : not at present.” 

“ But I must see her. I am an old friend. 
Please take her my card. Lady Cicely Tre- 
Iierne.” 


hesitated, and looked confused. 
Perhaps you don’t know, ma’am. Mrs. 
Staines, she is—the doctor have been in the 
house all day.” 

''Ah, the doctor! I believe Dr. Philip 
Staines is here.” 

" Why, that is the doctor, ma’am. Yes he 
is here.” ’ 

Then, pray, let me see him—or no; I had 
better see Mr. Lusignan.” 

“ Master have gone out for the day, ma’am: 
hilt if you’U step in the drawing-room. I’ll 
tell the doctor.” 

Lady Cicely waited in the drawing-room 
some time, heart-sick and trembling. 

At last Doctor Philip came in, with her 
card in his hand, looking evidently a little 
cross at the interruption. “Now, madam, 
please tell me, as briefly as you can, what I 
can do for you.” 

“Are you Dr. Philip Staines ?” 

I am, madam, at your service—for five 
minutes. Can't quit my patient long, just 
now.” 

“Oh, Sir, thank God I have found you! 
Be prepared for ill news—sad news—a ter¬ 
rible calamity—I can’t speak. Eead that. 
Sir.” And she handed him Tadcaster’s note. 
He took it and readmit. 

He bulled his face in his hands. “ Chris¬ 
topher ! my poor, poor boy!” he groaned. 
But suddenly a terrible anxiety seized him. 
"Who knows of this ?” he asked. 

“ Only myself. Sir. I came here to break 
it to her.” 

“lou are a good, kind lady, for being so 
thoughtful. Madam, if this gets to my 
niece’s ears it will kill her, as sure as we 
stand here.” 

“ Then let iis keep it from her. Command 
me. Sir. I will do any thing. I will live 
here—take the letters in—the journals— 
any thing.” 

" NO; 110 J you have done your part, and 
God bless you for it. I must stay here. Yom* 
ladyship’s very presence, and yoim agitation, 
would set the servants talking, and some 
idiot-fiend among them babbling—there is 
nothing so terrible as a fool.” 

“May I stay at the inn. Sir, just one 
night?” 

“ Oh yes, I wish you would; and I will 
run over, if all is weU with her—well with 
her ? poor unfortunate girl!” 

Lady Cicely saw he wished her gone, and 
she went directly. 

At nine o’clock that same evening, as she 
lay on a sofa in the best room of the inn, at¬ 
tended by her maid. Dr. Philip Staines came 
to her. She dismissed her maid. 

Dr. Philip was too old—in other words, 
had lost too many friends—to be really bro¬ 
ken down by a bereavement; but he was 
strangely subdued. The loud tones were 
out of him, and the loud laugh, and even the 
keen sneer. Yet he was the same man, but 
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with a gentler surface; and this was not 
without its pathos. 

Well, madam,” said he, gravely and qui¬ 
etly, it is as it always has been. ‘ As is the 
race of leaves, so that of man.’ When one 
falls, another comes. Here’s a little Chris¬ 
topher come, in place of him that is gone— 
a brave, beautiful boy, ma’am; the finest but 
one I ever brought into the world. He is 
come to take his father’s place in our hearts 
—I see you valued his poor father, ma’am— 
but ho comes too late for me. At your age, 
ma’am, friendships come naturally; they 
spring like loves in the soft heart of youth: 
at seventy, the gate is not so open ; the soil 
is more sterile. I shall never care for an¬ 
other Christopher; never see another grow 
to man’s estate.” 

The mother. Sir,” sobbed Lady Cicely; 
“ the poor mother?” 

“ Like them all—x^oor creature: in heav¬ 
en, madam ,* in heaven. New life! new ex¬ 
istence! a new character. All the pride, 
glory, rapture, and amazement of maternity 
—thanks to her ignorance, which wo must 
prolong, or I would not give one straw for 
her life, or her son’s. I shall never leave 
the house till she does know it, and, come 
when it may, I dread the hour. She is 
not framed by nature to bear so deadly a 
^ shock.” 

^^Her father. Sir. Would ho not be the 
best person to break it to her ? He was out 
to-day.” 

Her father, ma’am ? I shall get no help 
from him. He is one of those soft, gentle 
creatures that come into the world with 
what your canting fools call a mission; and 
his mission is to take care of number one. 
Not dishonestly, mind you, nor violently, nor 
rudely, but doucely and calmly. The care a 
brute like me takes of his vitals, that care 
Lusignan takes of his outer cuticle. His 
number one is a sensitive plant. No scenes, 
no noise: nothing painful—^by-the-bye, the 
little creature that writes in the papers, and 
calls calamities painful^ is of Lusignan’s 
breed. Out to-day! of course he was out, 
ma’am: ho knew from mo his daughter 
would bo in peril all day, so he visited a 
friend. He knew his own tenderness, and 
evaded paternal sensibilities: a self-defend¬ 
er. I count on no help from that charming 
man.” 

A man! I call such men weptiles!” said 
Lady Cicely, her ghastly cheek coloring for 
a moment. 

Then you give them a false importance.” 

In the course of this interview Lady Cice¬ 
ly accused herself sadly of having interfered 
between man and wife, and, with the best in¬ 
tentions, brought about this cruel calamity. 

Judge, then. Sir,” said she, ^^how grateful 
I am to you for uudertaking this cruel task. 
I was her school-fellow. Sir, and I love her 
dearly; but she has turned against me, and 


now, oh, with what horror she will regard 
me!” 

‘‘ Madam,” said the doctor, there is noth¬ 
ing more mean and unjust than to judge oth¬ 
ers by events that none could foresee. Your 
conscience is clear. You did your best for 
my poor nephew: but God willed it other¬ 
wise. As for my niece, she has many vir¬ 
tues, but justice is one you must not look 
for in that quarter. Justice requires brains. 
It’s a virtue the heart does not deal in. You 
must be content with your own good con¬ 
science, and an old man’s esteem. You did 
all for the best; and this very day you have 
done a good, kind action. God bless you 
for it!” 

Then he left her; and next day she went 
sadly home, and for many a long day the hol¬ 
low world saw nothing of Cicely Treherne. 

When Mr. Lusignan came home that night 
Dr. Philip told him the miserable story, and 
his fears. He received it not as Philip had 
expected. The bachelor had counted with¬ 
out his dormant paternity. He was terror- 
stricken— abject—fell into a chair, and 
wrung his hands, and wept piteously. To 
keep it fi’om his daughter till she should bo 
stronger seemed to him chimerical, impos¬ 
sible. However, Philip insisted it must be 
done; and he must make some excuse for 
keej)ing out of her way, or his manner 
would rouse her suspicions. Ho consented 
readily to that, and, indeed, left all to Dr. 
Philix). 

Dr. Philip trusted nobody, not even his 
own confidential servant. He allowed no 
journal to come into the house without pass¬ 
ing through his hands, and he road them all 
before he would let any other soul in the 
house see them. Ho asked Rosa to let him 
be her secretary and open her letters, giving 
as a pretext that it would be as well she 
should have no small worries or trouble just 
now. 

^‘Why,” said she, ^^I was never so weU 
able to bear them. It must be a great thing 
to put me out now. I am so happy, and live 
in the future. Well, dear uncle, you can if 
you like—what does it matter ?—only there 
must be one exception: my own Chiistie’s 
letters, you know.” 

“ Of course,” said he, wincing inwardly. 

The very next day came a letter of con¬ 
dolence from Miss Lucas. Dr. Pliilix> inter¬ 
cepted it, and locked it up, to be shown her 
at a more fitting time. 

But how could he hox3e to keep so public 
a thing as this from entering the house in 
one of a hundred newspapers ? 

He went into Gravesend, and searched all 
the newspapers, to see what he had to con¬ 
tend with. To his horror, he found it in 
several dailies and weeklies, and in two 
illustrated papers. He sat aghast at the 
difficulty and the danger. 
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The best thing he could think of was to 
buy them all, and cufc out the account. He 
did so, and brought all the papers, thus mu¬ 
tilated, into the house, and sent them into 
the kitchen. He said to his old servant, 
“ These may amuse Mr. Liisignan’s people, 
and I have extracted all that interests me.” 

these means he hoped that none of the 
servants would go and buy any more of these 
same pa^Ders elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, ho 
took the nurse apart, and said, Now you 
are an experienced woman, and to be trust¬ 
ed about an excitable patient. Mind, I ob¬ 
ject to any female servant entering Mrs. 
Staines’s room with gossip. Keep them out¬ 
side the door for the present, please. Oh, 
and nurse, if any thing should happen like¬ 
ly" to grieve or worry her, it must be kept 
fiom her entii’ely: can I trust you ?” 

You may. Sir.” 

I shall add ten guineas to your fee if she 
gets through the month without a shock or 
disturbance of any kind.” 

She stared at him inquiringly. Then she 
said. 

You may rely on me, doctor.” 

I feel I may. Still, she alarms me. She 
looks quiet enough, but she is very excita¬ 
ble.” 

Not all these precautions gave Dr. Philip 
any real sense of security ,* still less did they 
to Mr. Lusignan. He was not a tender fa¬ 
ther, in small things, but the idea of actual 
danger to his only child was terrible to him; 
and he now passed his life in a continual 
tremble. 

This is the less to be wondered at when 
I tell you that even the stout Philip began 
to lose his nerve, his appetite, his sleep, 
under this hourly terror and this liouiiy tor¬ 
ture. 

Well did the great imagination of an¬ 
tiquity feign a torment, too great for the 
mind long to endiue, in the sword of Dam¬ 
ocles suspended by a single hair over his 
head. Here the sword hung over an inno¬ 
cent creature, who smiled beneath it, fear¬ 
less; but these two old men must sit and 
watch the sword, and ask themselves how 
long before that subtle salvation shall snap. 

Ill news travels fast,^’ says the proverb; 

The birds of the air shall carry the mat¬ 
ter,” says Holy Writ: and it is so. No bolts 
nor bars, no promises nor precautions, can 
long shut out a great calamity from the ears 
it is to blast, the heart it is to wither. The 
very air seems full of it, until it falls. 

Rosa’s child was more than a fortnight 
old, and she was looking more beautiful 
than ever, as is often the case with a very 
young mother, and Dr. Philip complimented 
iier on her looks. “ Now,” said he, you 
reap the advantage of being good and obe¬ 
dient and keei)ing quiet. In another ten 
days or so I may take you to the sea-side for 


a week. I have the honor to inform you 
that from about the fourth to the tenth of 
March there is always a week of fine weath¬ 
er, which takes every body by surprise ex¬ 
cept me. It does not astonish me, because 
I observe it is invariable. Now what would 
you say if I gave you a week at Herne Bay, 
to set you up altogether ?” 

^^As you please, dear uncle,” said ]Mrs. 
Staines, with a sweet smile. I shall be 
very happy to go or to stay. I shaU be 
happy every where with my darling boy and 
the thought of my husband. Why, I count 
the days till he shall come back to me. No, 
to us—to us, my pet. How dare a naughty 
mammy say ^to me,’ as if ^me’ was half the 
’]Dortance of oo, a precious pets.” 

Dr. Philip was surprised into a sigh. 

“What is the matter, dear?” said Rosa, 
very quickly. 

“ The matter ?” 

“ Yes, dear, the matter. You sighed—you, 
the laughing x)hilosopher.” 

“ Did I ?” said he, to gain time. “ Per¬ 
haps I remembered the uncertainty of hu¬ 
man life, and of all mortal hopes. The old 
will have their thoughts, my dear. They 
have seen so much trouble.” 

“But, uncle dear, he is a very healthy 
child.” 

“Very.” 

“And you told me yourself carelessness 
was the cause so many children die.” 

“ That is true.” 

She gave him a curious and rather search¬ 
ing look; then, leaning over her boy, said, 
“Mammy’s not afraid. Beautiful Pet was 
not born to die directly. He will never 
leave his mam-ma. No, uncle, he never 
can. For my life is bound in his and his 
dear father’s. It is a triide cord: one go, 
go all.” 

She said this with a quiet resolution that 
chilled Uncle Philip. 

At this moment the nurse, who had been 
bending so pertinaciously over some work 
that her eyes were invisible, looked quickly 
up, cast a furtive glance at Mrs. Staines, 
and, finding she was employed for the mo¬ 
ment, made an agitated signal to Dr. Philip. 
All she did was to clinch her two hands and 
lift them half-way to her face, and then cast 
a frightened look toward the door; but Phil¬ 
ip’s senses were so sharpened by constant 
alarm and watching that he saw at once 
something serious was the matter. But as 
he had asked himself what he should do in 
case of some sudden alarm, he merely gave 
a nod of intelbgence to the nurse, scarcely 
percei:)tible, then rose quietly from his seat, 
and went to the window. “ Snow coming, 
I think,” said he. “For all that we shaU 
have the Marcli summer in ten days. You 
mark my words.” He then went leisurely 
out of the room. At the door he turned, 
and, with all the cunning he was master of. 
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said; Oil, by-tlie-liye, come to my room, 
nurse, when you are at leisure.” 

Yes, doctor,” said the nurse, hut never 
moved. She was too hent on hiding the 
agitation she really felt. ^ 

Had you not better go to him, nurse i 
“ Perhaps I had, madam.” 

She rose with feigned indifference, and 
left the room. She walked leisurely down 
the passage, then casting a hasty glance he- 
hind her, for fear Mrs. Staines should he 
watching her, hurst into the doctor’s room. 
They met at once in the middle of the room, 
and Mrs. Briscoe hurst out, Sii’, it is known 
all over the house !” 

Heaven forhid! What is known ? 

What you would give the world to keep 
from her. Why, Sir, the moment you cau¬ 
tioned me, of course I saw there was trouble. 
But little I thought—Sir, not a servant in 
the kitchen or the stable hut knows that 
her husband— poor thing! poor thing! Ah! 
there goes the house-maid—^to have a look at 
her.” 

Stop her!” ^ . 

Mrs. Briscoe had not waited for this; she 
rushed after the woman, and told her Mrs. 
Staines was sleeping, and the room must not 
he entered on any account. 

Oh, very well,” said the maid, rather sul- 

Mvs. Briscoe saw her return to the kitch¬ 
en, and came hack to Dr. Staines: he was 
pacing the room in torments of anxiety. 

‘‘Doctor,” said she, ^^it is the old story; 
‘Servants’ friends, the master’s enemies.’ 
An old servant came here to gossip with her 
friend the cook (she never could abide her 
while they were together, by all accounts), 
and told her the whole story of his being 
drowned at sea.” 

Dr. Philip groaned. Cursed chatter¬ 
box!” said he. “What is to be done? Must 
we break it to her now? Oh, if I could 
only buy a few days more! The heart to 
be crushed while the body is weak! It is 
too cruel. Advise me, Mrs. Briscoe. You 
are an experienced woman, and I think you 
are a kind-hearted woman.” 

“ Well, Sii-,” said Mrs. Briscoe, “ I had the 
name of it when I was younger—before Bris¬ 
coe failed, and I took to nursing; which nurs¬ 
ing hardens. Sir, by use, and along of the pa¬ 
tients themselves; for sick folk are lumps of 
selfishness; we see more of them than you 
do. Sir. But this I will say, ’tisn’t selfishness 
that lies now in that room, waiting for the 
blow that will bring her to death’s door, I’m 
sore afraid; but a sweet, gentle, thought¬ 
ful creature as ever supped sorrow: for I 
don’t know how ’tis, doctor, nor why ’tis, 
but an angel like that has always to sup 
sorrow.” 

“ But you do not advise me,” said the doc¬ 
tor, in agitation, and something must be 
done.” 


“ Advise you. Sir: it is not for me to do 
that. I am sure I’m at my wits’ ends, poor 
thing! Well, Sir, I don’t see what you can 
do but try and break it to her. Better so 
than let it come to her like a clap of thun¬ 
der. But I think, Sir, I’d have a wet-nurse 
ready before I said much: for she is very 
—and ten to one but the first wmrd of 
such a thing turns her blood to gall. Sir, I 
once knew a poor woman—she was a car¬ 
penter’s wife—a-nursing her child, in the aft¬ 
ernoon—and in runs a foolish woman, and 
tells her he was killed dead, off a scaffold. 
’Twas the man’s sister told her. Well, Sir, 
she was knocked stupid like, and she sat 
staring, and nursing of her child, before she 
could take it in rightly. The child was dead 
before supper-time, and the woman was not 
long after. The whole family was swept 
away. Sir, in a few hours, and I mind the 
table was not cleared he had dined on when 
they came to lay them out. Well-a-day, 
nurses see sorrow!” 

“Wo all see sorrow that live long, Mrs. 
Briscoe. I am heart-broken myself; I am 
desperate. You are a good soul, and Ill tell 
you. When my nephew married this poor 
girl I was very angry with him, and I soon 
found she was not fit to be a struggling 
man’s wife, and then I was very angry with 
her. She had spoiled a first-rate physician, 
I thought. But since I knew her better it 
is aU changed—she is so lovable. How I 
shall ever tell her this terrible thing, God 
knows. All I know is, that I wiU not throw 
a chance away. Her l^ody shall be stronger 
before I break her heart. Cursed idiots, 
that could not save a single man with their 
boats in a calm sea! Lord forgive me for 
blaming people when I was not there to see! 
I say I will give her every chance. She shall 
not know it till she is stronger—no, not if 
I live at her door, and sleep there, and aU. 
Good God! inspire me with something. There 
is always something to be done, if one could 
but see it.” 

Mrs. Briscoe sighed and said, “ Sir, I think 
any thing is better than for her to hear it 
from a servant—and they are sure to blurt 
it out. Young women are such fools.” 

“ No, no—I see what it is,” said Dr. Philip. 
“ I have gone all wrong from the first. I have 
been acting like a woman, when I should 
have acted like a man. Why, I only trusted 
you by halves. There was a fool for you. 
Never trust people by halves.” 

“ That is true. Sir.” 

“Well, then, now I shall go at it like a 
man. I have a vile opinion of servants—but 
no matter. I’ll try them: they are human, I 
suppose. I’ll hit them between the eyes like 
a man. Go to the kitchen, Mrs. Briscoe, and 
tell them I wish to speak to all the servants, 
in-doors or out.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

She stopped at the door, and said, “I had 
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Letter get Lack to her as soon as I have told 
them.” 

Certainly.” 

'' And what shall I tell her, Sir ? Her first 
word will he to ask me what yon wanted me 
for. I saw that in her eye. She was curi¬ 
ous : that is why she sent me after you so 
quick.” 

Doctor Philip groaned. He felt he was 
walking among pitfalls. He rapidly flavored 
some distilled water with orange-flower, 
then tinted it a Leantifiil pink, and bottled 
it. There,” said he; “ I was mixing a new 
medicine. TaLle-spoon four times a day: 
had to filter it. Any lie yon like.” 

Mrs. Briscoe went to the kitchen and gave 
her message, then went to ;Mrs. Staines with 
the mixture. 

Doctor Philip went down to the kitchen, 
and spoke to the servants very solemnly. 
He said, ^^My good Mends, I am come to 
ask your help in a matter of life and death. 
There is a poor young woman up staii’s; 
she is a widow, and does not know it, and 
must not know it yet. If the . blow feU now, 

I think it would kill her: indeed, if she hears 
it all of a sudden at any time, that might de¬ 
stroy her. We are in so sore a strait that a 
feather may turn the scale. So wo must try 
all we can to gain a little time, and then trust 
to God’s mercy after all. WeU, now what 
do you say ? Will you help me keep it from 
her till the tenth of March, say ? and then I 
will break it to her by degrees. Forget she 
is your mistress. Master and servant, that 
is all very well at a proper time; but this is 
the time to remember nothing but that we 
are all one flesh and blood. We lie down 
together in the church-yard, and we hope to 
rise together where there will be no master 
and servant. Think of the poor unfortunate 
creature as your own flesh and blood, and 
tell me, will you help me try and save her 
under this terrible blow ?” 

Ay, doctor, that we will,” said the foot¬ 
man. “ Only you give us our orders, and 
you will see.” 

“ I have no right to give you orders; but 
I entreat you not to show her, by word or 
look, that calamity is upon her. Alas! it is 
only a reprieve you can give to her and to 
me. The bitter hour must come when I must 
tell her she is a widow, and her boy an or¬ 
phan. Wlien that day comes, I will ask you 
all to pray for me that I may find words. 
But now I ask you to give me that ten days’ 
reprieve. Let the i^oor creature recover a 
little strength before the thunder-bolt of af¬ 
fliction falls on her head. Will you promise 
me ?” 

They promised heartily,* and more than 
one of the women began to cry. 

^‘A general assent will not satisfy me,” 
said Dr. Philij). I want every man and 
every woman to give me a hand upon it,* 
then I shall feel sure of you.” 


The men gave him their hands at once. 
The women wiped their hands with their 
aprons, to make sure they were clean, and 
gave him their hands too. The cook said, 
^'If any one of us goes from it, this kitchen 
will be too hot to hold her.” 

''Nobody will go from it, cook,” said the 
doctor. I’m not afraid of that: and now, 
since you have promised me, out of your 
own good hearts, I’U try and be even with 
you. If she knows nothing of it by the 
tenth of March, five guineas to every man 
and woman in this kitchen. You shall see 
that, if you can be kind, we can be grateful.” 

He then hurried away. He found Mr. 
Lusignan in the drawing-room, and told 
him all this. Lusignan was fluttered, but 
grateful. ^^Ah, my good friend,” said he, 
" this is a hard trial to two old men like you 
and mo.” 

"It is,” said Philip. "It has shown me 
my age. I declare I am trembling; I, whose 
nerves were iron. But I have a particular 
contempt for servants. Mercenary wretches! 

I think Heaven inspired me to talk to them. 
After all, who knows ? perhaps we might find 
a way to their hearts, if wo did not eternally 
shock their vanity, and forget that it is, and 
must be, far greater than our own. The 
women gave me their tears, and the men 
were earnest. Not one hand lay cold in mine. 
As for your kitchen-maid. I’d trust my life to 
that girl. What a grip she gave me! What 
strength! What fidelity was in it! My 
hand was never grasjjed before. I think wo 
are safe for a few days more.” 

Lusignan sighed. "What does it all come 
to ? We are puUing the trigger gently, that 
is all.” 

"No, no j that is not it. Don’t let us con¬ 
found the matter with similes, please. Keei> 
them for children.” 

Mrs. Staines left her bed, and would have 
left her room, but Doctor Philip forbade her 
strictly. 

One day, seated in her arm-chair, she said 
to the nurse, before Doctor Philip, " Nurse, 
why do the servants look so curiously at me ?” 

Mrs. Briscoe cast a hasty glance at Doctor 
Philip, and then said, " I don’t know, madam. 

I never noticed that.” 

" Uncle, why did nurse look at you before 
she answered such a simj)le question ?” 

" I don’t know. What question ?” 

" About the servants.” 

" Oh, about the servants,” said he, con¬ 
temptuously. 

"You should not turn ux> your nose at 
them, for they are aU most kind and attent¬ 
ive. Only I catch them looking at me so 
strangely j really—as if they—” 

“ Rosa, you are taking me quite out of 
my dejith. The looks of servant-girls! Wliy, 
of course a lady in your condition is an ob¬ 
ject of esx)ecial interest to them. I dare say 
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they are saying to one another, wonder 
when my turn will come V A fellow-feeling 
makes ns wondrous kind—that is a proverb, 
is it not 

‘^To bo sure. I forgot that.’^ 

She said no more; but seemed thought¬ 
ful, and not quite satisfied. 

On this Dr. Philip begged the maids to go 
near her as little as possible. You are not 
aware of it,” said he, but your looks and 
your manner of speaking rouse her attention, 
and she is quicker than I thought she was, 
and observes very subtilely.” 

This was done ; and then she complained 
that nobody came near her. She insisted 
on coming down stairs: it was so dull. 

Dr. Philip consented, if she would be con¬ 
tent to receive no visits for a week. 

She assented to that; and now passed some 
hours every day in the drawing-room. In 
her morning wrappers, so fresh and crisp, 
she looked lovely, and increased in health 
and strength every day. 

Dr. Philip used to look at her, and his very 
flesh to creep at the thought that, ere long, 
ho must hurl this fair creature into the dust 
of affliction; must, with a word, take the 
ruby from her lips, the rose from her cheeks, 
the sparkle from her glorious eyes—.eyes 
that beamed on him with sweet affection, 
and a mouth that never opened but to show 
some simxfficity of the mind or some x^retty 
burst of the sensitive heart. 

He put off, and x^ut off, and at last coward¬ 
ice began to whisper, Why tell her the whole 
truth at all ? Why not take her through 
stages of doubt, alarm, and, after all, leave a 
grain of hope till her child gets so rooted in 
her heart that—” But conscience and good 
sense interrupted this temporary thought, 
and made him see to what a horrible life 
of suspense he should condemn a human 
creature, and live a perpetual lie, and be 
always at the edge of some pitfall or other. 

One day, while he sat looking at her, with 
all these thoughts, and many more, coursing 
through his mind, she looked up at him, and 
surprised him. Ah!” said she, gravely. 

What is the matter, my dear 

Oh, nothing,” said she, cunningly. 

‘‘ Uncle dear,” said she, presently, when 
do we go to Herne Bay ?” 

Now Dr. Philix) had given that up. He 
had got the servants at Kent Villa on his 
side, and he felt safer here than in any 
strange x^lace: so he said, ‘^I don’t know: 
that all depends. There is x)lenty of time.” 

No, uncle,” said Kosa, gravely. I wish 
to leave this house. I can hardly breathe 
in it.” 

What! your native air ?” 

Mystery is not my native air, and this 
house is full of mystery. Voices whisper at 
my door, and the people don’t come in. The 
maids cast strange glances at me, and hurry 
away. I scolded that pert girl, Jane, and 


she answered me as mad as Moses. I catch 
you looking at me, with love, and something 
else. What is that something?—It is Pity: 
that is what it is. Do you think, because I 
am called a simx)leton, that I have no eyes, 
nor ears, nor sense ? What is this secret 
which you are all hiding from one person, and 
that is me ? Ah! Christopher has not writ¬ 
ten this five weeks. Tell me the truth, for 
I wiU know it,” and she started up in wild 
excitement. 

Then Dr. Philip saw the hour was come. 

He said : “ My poor gud, you have read us 
aright. I am anxious about Christopher, 
and all the servants know it.” 

Anxious, and not tell me —^his wife—the 
woman whose life is bound ux^ in his.” 

“Was it for us to retard your convales¬ 
cence, and set you fi'etting, and x)erhax)S de¬ 
stroy your child ? Kosa, my darling, think 
what a treasure Heaven has sent you, to 
love and care for.” 

“ Yes,” said she, trembling, “ Heaven has 
been good to me j I ]iox)e Heaven will always 
be as good to me. I don’t deserve it; but I 
tell God so. I am very grateful, and very 
penitent. I never forget that if I had been 
a good wife, my husband—five weeks is a 
long time. Why do you tremble so ? Why 
are you so i)ale—a strong man like you? 
Calamity! calamity!” 

Dr. PhiHx^ hung his head. 

She looked at him, started wildly ux), then 
sank back into her chair. So the stricken 
deer leax)s, then falls. Yet even now she 
put on a deceitful calm, and said, “Tell me 
the truth. I have a right to know.” 

He stammered out, “ There is a report of 
an accident at sea.” 

She kept silence. 

“Of a x^assenger drowned—out of that 
ship. This, coupled with his silence, fills 
our hearts with fear.” 

“ It is worse—you are breaking it to me— 
you have gone too far to stop. One word, is 
he alive ? Oh, say he is alive!” 

Philix^ rang the bell hard, and said, in a 
troubled Amice, “ Rosa, think of your child.” 

“ Not when my husband—is he alive, or 
dead?” 

“ It is hard to say, with such a terrible re¬ 
port about, and no letters,” faltered the old 
man, his courage failing him. 

“What are you afraid of? Do you think 
I can’t die, and go to him ? AlWe, or dead ?” 
and she stood before him, raging and quiv¬ 
ering in every limb. 

The nurse came in. 

“ Fetch her child,” he cried. “ God have 
mercy on her!” 

“Ah, then, he is dead,” said she, with 
stony calmness. “I drove him to sea, and 
he is dead.” 

The nurse rushed in, and held the child to 
her. 

She would not look at it. 
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^^Dead!” 

Yes, our poor Christie is gone—^but his 
child is here—the image of him. Do not 
forget the mother. Have pity on his child 
and yours.^^ 

‘‘ Take it out of my sight!” she screamed. 
^^Away with it, or I shall murder it, as I 
have murdered its father. My dear Christie, 
before all that live! I have killed him. I 
shall die for him. I shall go to him.^^ She 
raved and tore her hair. Servants rushed 
in. Rosa was carried to her bed, screaming 
and raving, and her black hair aU down on 
both sides, a piteous sight. 

Swoon followed swoon, and that very 
night brain-fever set in with all its sad ac¬ 
companiments. A i)oor bereaved creature, 
tossing and moaning; i)ale, anxious, but res¬ 
olute faces of the nurse and the kitchen- 
maid watching—on one table a pail of ice, 
and on another, alas! the long, thick raven 
hair of our poor Simpleton, lying on clean 
silver paper. Dr. Philip had cut it all off 
with his own hand, and he was now folding 
it up, and crying over it; for ho thought to 
himself, Perhaps in a few days more only 
this will be left of her on earth.^^ 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

HE Hon. Lot M. Morrill, United States 
Senator from Maine, submitted, Febru¬ 
ary 7,1873, the following unanimous Report 
of the joint Committee on the Library, to 
whom was referred the resolution directing 
them to inquire into the practicability of 
securing to authors the benefit of Interna¬ 
tional Copyright: 

That, after attentive consideration of 
the subject-matter, they have found the 
question of international copyright attend¬ 
ed with grave practical difficulties, and of 
doubtful expediency, not to say of question¬ 
able authority. 

At the outset of the examination much 
contrariety of oiiinion between those who 
demand the measure as a just recognition 
of the rights of authors to their works and 
those representing the manifold interests, 
occupations, and domestic industries in¬ 
volved in the contemplated legislation be¬ 
came conspicuous; in the prominency and 
fervor of which the primary motive of any 
and all contemj)lated constitutional action, 
namely, the promotion of the progress of 
science, and the useful arts, seemed—uncon¬ 
sciously, of course—likely to be overcast. 

On behalf of authors and artists it is in¬ 
sisted that Congress owes it to universal 
authorship to grant protection to literary 
and scientific productions, irrespective of 
nationality, as a matter of justice and right; 
that the Constitution in this respect, as in 
the case of domestic authors, is mandatory 
in its character; that the mode and manner 
of such xirotection are prescribed, in terms, 


in its provisions; and that none* other than 
the mode prescribed is at all allowable, leav¬ 
ing Congress no discretion in the premises; 
and that not to legislate in this behalf is to 
refuse the performance of an obvious duty; 
and that, having by the law of copyright 
secured to domestic authors exclusive rights 
to their works, thereby recognizing the ob¬ 
ligation of protection to authorship. Con¬ 
fess stands derelict in the performance of 
its whole duty in that it has not provided 
equal protection to universal authorship. 

Upon the soundness and cogency of this 
proposition both American and foreign au¬ 
thors are understood generally to be agreed. 

A portion of the American imblishers (and 
they are among the most imj)ortant) are 
willing to accede to the demand of the au¬ 
thors, upon the condition of satisfactory 
stixnilations as to the medium of communi¬ 
cation with the American xniblic thi'ough 
their publishing houses; while the authors 
divide on the question of publication, a xior- 
tion, not illogically, insisting ui)on the suxi- 
posed duty of absolute iirotection without 
stint, limit, or condition, and a x)art are 
disposed to yield to the terms of the pub¬ 
lishers ; and this adjustment of the matter, 
it is supposed, would redound to the imogress 
of science and the arts. , 

A XJortion, and much the larger number, 
of domestic publishers are understood to be 
either hostile to the whole subject of inter¬ 
national copyright, or consider all action in 
regard to it at least of questionable utility 
to the world of letters, and esiiecially to the 
I)rogress of science and the arts in this coun¬ 
try and among our own peojile. 

The xirinters, type-founders, binders, x>R“ 
per-makers, and others engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of books, in large numbers remon¬ 
strate against the measure as calculated to 
diminish the xiopular sale and circulation of 
books by raising the xirice thereof, and thus 
prejudicial to this branch of industry. 

These classes, interests, and industries 
have been ably rexiresented before the com¬ 
mittee, and it may be observed that Horn 
these the measure is invested with its special 
interest, as we are not aware of any poxnilar 
representation or demand, by memorial or 
remonstrance, or otherwise, on behalf of 
either book buyers or readers or the mass 
of the people. 

The xR'otection in his works that the 
author demands, it will be noticed, is an 
absolute and exclusive right of x^roperty 
therein. To all such appeals to Congress 
(without entering into the consideration of 
such a xiretension as an abstract xiroxiosition) 
it is deemed sufficient to reply that the fram¬ 
ers of the Constitution did not seem to have 
apprehended the justice of a claim so exten¬ 
sive on the xiart of authors, nor to have con¬ 
templated the xiromotion of the xu’ogress of 
science by legislation so xiartial and engross- 
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ing as that x^roposedj hut, on the contrary, 
in the interests of science, and altogether 
subservient to its ends, and as an incentive 
to authorship to enter into its service, did 
provide for the enjoyment in their works of 
an especial privilege for a limited period. 

The nature of the prerogative conferred, 
its use, and limitation are each and all alike 
inconsistent with the assumed rights; and 
whatever abstract rights of property the 
author may bo supposed to have in his pro¬ 
duction, it is clear that his appeal to Con¬ 
gress for protection can be recognized only 
within the express limitations of the Con¬ 
stitution. 

It became important, in the outset, to 
bring to the examination of the subject a 
just appreciation of the provision of the 
Constitution in relation to it. That provis¬ 
ion is as follows: Congress shall have power 
“ to promote the lU’ogress of science and the 
useful arts by securing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exclusive right to 
their respective writings and discoveries.” 

All opinions, interests, policies, and econ¬ 
omies must be brought to the test of this 
clause of the Constitution, in which the 
objects and manner of legislation are clearly 
expressed, and must constitute the rule of 
action upon the subject. 

It may be proper to remark that the policy 
of national copyright does not necessarily 
enter into the discussion. It may be as¬ 
sumed that the Constitution not only con¬ 
templated such legislation, but that such 
action is supposed to be consistent with 
and in the interest of science, and tends to 
its progress. Nor is it supposed that a 
question properly arises as to the abstract 
rights of the author in his writings; neither 
is it important to consider whether any such 
rights had been recognized in England or in 
the American States anterior to the Consti¬ 
tution, as these rights do not constitute the 
object nor form the basis of that legislative 
action contemplated in the Constitution. 

The constitutional provision is primarily 
in the interest of science, to which the rights 
and interests of authors are subordinated, 
and with which they are not necessarily, in 
all respects, identical. The very terms of 
the instrument are a limitatmn on the power 
of Congress against the recognition of such 
absolute right—thus, “by securing for lim¬ 
ited times to authors exclusive right to their 
writings.” 

The precise question is. Are the terms 
of tlie Constitution equally applicable to 
international copyright, and would their 
application “promote the progress of sci¬ 
ence V’ 

The language is sufficiently comprehen¬ 
sive, doubtless, to include all authorship. 
But in construing the Constitution reference 
should be had to the condition of affairs at 
the period of its adoption, the obvious in¬ 


tent of the framers, as gathered from contem¬ 

poraneous history, and must receive such 
construction as will carry out the object in 
view. 

It was, it should be observed, to consti¬ 
tute, in a qualified sense, a government in 
the interests of the people of the United 
States. Its framers would not, therefoi’e, bo 
expected to bo solicitous for the protection 
of individual rights of those alien to its ju¬ 
risdiction, nor were the circumstances of 
their national position such as wore calcu-. 
lated to invito to the consideration of topics 
so eminently international in their opera¬ 
tions and relations. 

Besides, it must bo borne in mind that the 
Constitution of the United States antedates 
aU legislation upon international copyright 
in any country; that no thought of such a 
law was suggested to the convention that 
framed that instrument. Nor are there to 
be found in the history of the times such 
sentiments and opinions upon the subject as 
to justify a reasonable supposition that such 
a proposition could have been present in the 
minds of those who proposed the particular 
provision. It may be safe, therefore, to as¬ 
sume that international copyright was not 
within the contemplation of the Constitu¬ 
tion, whatever interpretation the language 
maybe thought to be suscej)tible of. To the 
argument as to the mandatory character of 
the provision in the interests of universal 
authorship, it may be replied that none but 
citizens could prox:)erly lay claim to protec¬ 
tion of individual rights, and that, under the 
Constitution, these were all subordinated to 
the interests of science, and that whoever 
invokes the protection of the one must show 
that his demand is at least compatible with 
the other. 

Whether the Constitution, in what it pro¬ 
vides, is to be regarded as mandatory or 
permissive, confined to American or domestic 
authors, or extended to foreign or alien, in 
sjiirit and intent, it demands, as a primary, 
essential, and x)aramount consideration, that 
whatever is done in its name shall be in the 
interest of, and for the promotion of, the 
progress of science. In the x)resence of this 
Xiaramount object, all rights of authors, pub¬ 
lishers, booksellers, and book-makers must 
needs take a secondary place in legislative 
consideration. Nor is it less certain that 
herein lies the true interest of all genuine 
authorship. A demand for copyright, na¬ 
tional or international, as a measure of X)ro- 
tection to a property right simply, necessarily 
tends to sink the question of science to the 
level of a commercial transaction, and sub¬ 
jects it to the odium of an indefensible mo¬ 
nopoly. It is only when considered as a 
tribute to genius, the quality and beneficence 
of whose productions are of universal recog¬ 
nition in the world of letters, that science 
and authorship become identical. It can not 
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be doubted that if, uuder undue stimulus of 
national coi)yright, the quality of literary 
productions should become inferior, com¬ 
monplace, and baneful. Congress, in the in¬ 
terest of science, could apply the remedy, 
by limitiug the privilege or denying it al¬ 
together. 

It has even been said that a tendency in 
this direction already exists; that authors 
vrho write for fame are growing fewer, and 
that writers who write merely for money are 
multiplying; that, in short, the relations be¬ 
tween writers on one side and publishers 
and the public on the other are growing 
more mercenary; but this may be said to 
arise from the fact that the men of true gen¬ 
ius who are really entitled to the honorable 
name of American authors are confounded 
with men who have no just claim to such a 
distinction. A question fairly arises and 
presents itself at the threshold of any propo¬ 
sition of copyright, whether this commercial 
spirit is identical with and friendly to the 
progress of science. Considering the unde¬ 
niable fact that a. larger portion of authors 
are now writing for gain than formerly, and 
that publishers have come to estimate their 
writings by the profits likely to accrue from 
their publications, can it be inferred that 
from such a union of literature and com¬ 
merce the highest interests of science are 
likely to be promoted ? Under the influence 
of this union, can it be denied that a class 
of books are put upon the market which, in 
literary quality, bear slight resemblance to 
the productions of genius, and others, where 
the attribute of authorship could not well 
be discovered ? and yet these all seek shel¬ 
ter under the law of copyright, and enjoy 
that exclusive privilege designed alone for 
genius and the votaries of science. 

While, doubtless, the constitutional pro¬ 
vision had its origin in the belief in the iden¬ 
tity of the interests of authorship and sci¬ 
ence, it is true that the law of copyright, as 
it lies in the Constitution, is not the protec¬ 
tion of authors as an object—not as the re¬ 
ward of genius independent of science, but 
as an incentive to the former in the interests 
of the latter. 

Is the question of authorship, in its rela¬ 
tions to science, so simple and of such uni¬ 
versal application as to be productive of 
equally beneficial results when subjected to 
the method of the Constitution as a rule for 
the different nations and different conditions 
of letters therein ? 

Authorship, standing by itself, although 
the essential element, still it is not all the 
world of letters, and can not in any meas¬ 
ure having at heart the interests of litera¬ 
ture be considered as standing independent 
and by itself. If it be conceded to be the 
soul of science, it is essential that its pro¬ 
ductions should be embodied in books, and 
these involve the varied skill, industries. 


and cunning workmanship of many hands, 
and at last, and not the least important 
agency, the enterprise, capital, and address 
of the publisher through whom these books 
are to be introduced to the reading public. 

These interests press upon the legislator 
at the very threshold of any measure of in¬ 
ternational copyright, demanding consider¬ 
ation and protection. The right conferred 
upon the foreign author, a variety of ques¬ 
tions of labor, art, skill, and the like, enter 
into the practical question, and force upon 
consideration the chances of ruinous monoj)- 
olies at the world’s great book-centres, when 
competition and a i^rovident share in opj)or- 
tunities would seem to be our necessity. 

The question before us is not national 
copyright, but whether the monopoly of the 
foreigner in his work, eujoyed in his land, 
can, in the interests of science, faiiiy bo 
claimed for him in every land where his 
work may be printed. The English author 
has the exclusive privilege secured to him 
as an incentive to his genius. Does it need 
the further stimulus of privilege in other 
lands? And if so, can such privilege be 
considered as demanded in the interests of 
literature, or would the fruits of such en¬ 
couragement compensate for the natiu'al re¬ 
pression of the diffusion of knowledge ? As¬ 
suming now that the measure can not be 
commended or rightfully demanded in the 
interests of authors aloue, nor in that of 
authors and publishers combiued, it remains 
to be seen whether the facts justify the con¬ 
clusion that the measure can be granted in 
the interests of science. 

It will doubtless be conceded that inter¬ 
national copyright would have the effect to 
enhance the price of books of foreign au¬ 
thorship in the American market, and a 
tendency and the probable effect to increase 
the price of the American cox)yrighted book 
in our own market. 

While it may be conceded that the tend¬ 
ency of the law of copyright is to stimulate 
the production of literary and scientific 
works, it is believed to be equally true that 
one of its effects is to repress the i^opular 
circulation of such works. Such, it is ap¬ 
parent, must be its natural tendency, and 
such is underwood to be the fact in this 
country and in England, especially the lat¬ 
ter. As a general proposition, during the 
existence of copyright, the interests of both 
publisher and author are best consulted by 
a small edition and consequent limited cir¬ 
culation, as a larger profit may be realized 
from a small edition at high rates than the 
reverse. Notable instances may be given in 
proof of this general i)roposition in England 
and our own country. The average price 
of seventy-five English books, as given in 
the table on page 909, is §5 60, and the 
average price of the American reprints of 
the same books is only $2 40. 
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Tue lowest Prices of some English Books reprinted in America. (The American Prices are generally 
TAKEN FROM BiBLIOTUEOA AmERICANA, 1820 TO 1866, OR AMERICAN CATALOGUE, KeLLY', 1866 TO 1871.) 


Name of Author and Title of Work. 


English Price. 


Price of Ameri- 


1 sterling. 

In Gold. 

can Kepnnt. 

.* 

a. d. 

30 0 

$7 50 

$1 75 

7 6 

1 87 

1 50 

13 6 

3 37 

1 50 

30 0 

7 50 

1 50 

12 0 

3 00 

1 50 

31 6 

8 00 

3 50 

31 G 

8 00 

1 50 

21 0 

5 25 

1 75 

2 G 

G2 

50 

31 G 

8 00 

2 50 

4 G 

1 25 

90 

31 G 

8 00 

75 

48 0 

12 00 

3 00 

31 G 

8 00 

50c., 1 00 

28 0 

7 00 

6 00 

32 0 

8 00 

2 00 

16 0 

4 00 

1 50 

132 0 

33 00 

10 60 

28 0 

7 00 

1 00 

28 0 

7 00 

3 00 

28 0 

7 00 

3 50 

12 0 

3 00 

2 00 

10 0 

2 50 

1 75 

8 0 

2 00 

2 00 

15 0 

3 76 

2 00 

6 6 

1 62 

1 00 

7 G 

1 88 

1 75 

10 6 

2 62 

2 00 

12 6 

3 12 

75 


1 75 

50 


1 75 

75 

12 0 

3 00 

1 75 

120 0 

30 00 

12 00 

32 0 

8 00 

2 00 

20 0 

5 00 

1 50 

31 6 

8 00 

1 75 

6 0 

1 50 

1 25 

36 0 

9 00 

1 75 

31 6 

8 00 

75 

31 6 

8 00 

75 

21 0 

5 25 

50 

4 6 

1 25 

90 

14 0 

3 50 


12 0 ' 

3 00 

2 50 

21 0 

5 25 

3 50 

12 0 

3 00 

1 76 

21 0 

5 25 

1 00 

36 0 

9 00 

4 00 

24 0 

6 50 

5 00 

28 0 

7 00 

6 00 

21 0 

6 25 

4 00 

6 0 

1 50 

75 

24 0 

6 00 

5 00 

12 0 

3 00 

2 50 

14 0 

3 50 

2 60 

9 0 

2 25 

50 

12 0 

3 00 

1 60 

12 0 

3 00 

1 50 

7 0 

1 75 

50 to 75c. 

10 6 

2 62 

2 00 

9 0 

2 25 

2 00 

9 0 

2 25 

^75 

30 0 

7 50 

6 00 

21 0 

5 25 

4 50 

IG 0 

4 00 

2 50 

31 6 

8 00 

1 76 

21 0 

5 25 

4 50 

21 0 

6 25 

4 50 

16 0 

4 00 

2 50 

24 0 

6 00 

3 00 

9 0 

2 25 

1 50 

18 0 

4 50 

1 50 

16 0 

4 00 

2 50 

34 0 

8 50 

5 50 


$409 72 1 

$176 80 


Alison, Life of Marlborough. 

Aytoun, Scottish Cavaliers. 

Ballads and Fermilian.. 

Browning, Mrs., Poems. 

Belcher’s Mutineers of the Bounty.... 

Burton’s Lake Regions of Africa. 

Bulwer, Athens—its Rise and Fall.. 

Caxtoniana.. 

Novels. 

Lady, Budget, etc. 

Braddon, Miss, Girls’ Book. 

Lovels of Arden. 

Conybeare and Howson, Life of St. Paul (complete) , 

Collins, Poor Miss Finch. 

Darwin, Variation of Plants, etc. 

Dixon, Free Russia. 

Fair France. 

Dickens’s Works. 

Dilke’s Greater Britain. 

Desert of the Exodus. 

Forster’s Life of Landon. 

Life of Dickens. 

Guizot’s Meditations. 

Grote’s Greece, per volume. 

Gould’s Origin of Religious Belief. 

Goulbonn’s Sermons. 

Huxley’s Lay Sermons. 

Holland’s Recollections. 

Hemans’s Poems. 

Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford. 

Tom Brown’s School-Days at Rugby. 

Haweis, Music and Morals. 

Jowett’s Plato. 

Kinglake’s Crimea. 

Kingsley’s At Last. 

Ravenshoe. 

G. Hamlyn. 

Layard’s Nineveh. 

Lever, Lord Kilgobbin. 

Lockhart Fair to See. 

Mulock, Hannah. 

Girls’Book. 

Morley’s Voltaire. 

Macgregor, Rob Roy on the Jordan. 

Oliphant’s China. 

Pressense, Early Years of Christianity. 

Russell’s American Diaiy.. 

Robinson’s Diary. 

Reclus, The Earth. 

Schelleris, Spectrum Analysis... 

Speke’s Africa. 

Sacristan’s Household. 

Stanley’s Jewish Church.. 

Eastern Church. 

Sinai and Palestine. 

Trollope, Harry Hotspur. 

Can you Forgive Her ?.. 

Orley Farm ... 

Thackeray’s Novels.. 

Tyndall, Heat.. 

Sound.. 

Tennyson’s Works, incomplete. 

The Speaker’s Commentary.. 

Vjimbery’s Asia. 

White’s St Bartholomew . 


Wilfred Cumbermede (George Macdonald). 

Wood’s Homes without Hands. 

Bible Animals. 

Whymper’s Alaska. 

Wallace’s Malay Archipelago. 

Warren’s Ten Thousand a Year. 

Spencer’s Psychology. 

Essays.;. 

Biology. 

Total. 


The same general fact may he further il¬ 
lustrated by comparing the prices of English 
books reprinted here with the prices here of 
American copyrighted books of a similar 
character. (See table on next page.) 

And a similar effect wiU be observed by 


comparing the home prices of American 
copyrighted books with their prices when 
reprinted in England. 

The English jirices are generally taken 
from the English catalogue by Sampson 
LoW; 1835-1862. (See table on next page.) 


Complete. 
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English Reprinted. 

Dixon’s Free Kussia.$2 00 

Kingsley’s At Last. 1 50 

Kinglake’s Crimea. 2 00 

Macaulay’s Histories. 1 50 

Hallam. f . 2 00 

Dilke’s Greater Britain. 1 00 

Dickens’s Novels. 50-75 

George Eliot’s Novels. 75 

Charles Keade’s Novels. 25-75 

Robertson’s Sermons. 1 50 

Tennyson’s Poems. 75 

Grote’s Greece. 1 50 

Hume’s England. 1 50 

Muller’s Science of Relmion. 2 00 

Palmer’s Desert of the Exodus. 3 00 

Wallace’s Malay Archipelago. 3 50 

Froude’s Short Studies. 1 50 

Barrow’s Arctic Voyage. 1 00 

Layard’s Nineveh. 1 75 

Burton’s Regions of Central Africa. 3 50 

English Common Law Reports. 4 00 

Exchequer Reports. 4 00 

Bulwer’s Queen’s Bench. 6 00 

Bulwer’s Common Pleas. 6 00 

S Cases, M. Rolls. 6 00 

s Chancery Practice, 3 vols. 15 00 

De Witt’s Surgery. 4 00 

Total.$78 75 


American Copyrighted. 


Bush’s Reindeer Dogs, etc. $3 50 

Cox’s Winter Sunbeams. 3 00 

Motley’s Histories. 3 50 

Bancroft. 3 00 

Kirke’s Charles the Bold. 3 00 

Prime’s Around the World. 3 00 

Hawthorne. 2 00 

Mrs. Stowe. 2 00 

Bayard Taylor. 1 50 

Beecher’s Sermons. 2 50 

Longfellow. l 50 

Draper’s Civil War. 3 50 

Hildreth’s United States. 3 00 

Hodges’s Anthropology. 4 50 

Thomson’s The Laud and the Book. 5 00 

Agassiz’s Brazil. 5 00 

Bancroft’s Miscellanies. 3 00 

Hayes’s Arctic Boat Journey. 2 50 

Stephens’s Egypt. 3 00 

Stephens’s Central America. 6 00 

Wallace’s Reports. 6 00 

Blatchford’s Reports. 7 50 

Abbott’s Reports. 7 50 

Lansing’s United States. 8 00 

Chancery, S. C’t, of New York. 7 50 

Fisher’s Patent Cases, 3 vols. 75 00 

Ashurst’s Surgery. 6 50 


Total.$182 00 


Name of Author and Title of Work. 

American 

English Price. 

Price. 

In Sterling. 

In Gold. 


$0 90 

90 

«. d. 

1 0 

$0 25 


1 6 

37 


1 75 

1 0 

25 


1 00 

1 0 

2b 


3 00 

5 0 

1 25 


1 50 

2 6 

62 


1 75 

3 6 

87 

Lectures to Young Men . 

1 50 

1 6 

37 

Royal Truths . 

1 75 

3 6 

87 

' Onnnpr "NTovgIs 'npr ronv . 

75 

1 0 

25 

i rinrtifl a W TjOtiis-Eatincr ... 

1 50 

3 6 

87 

Nile Notes. 

1 50 

1 0 

25 

Dll Chaillu Country of the Dwarfs... 

1 75 

1 6 

37 

ftrppTiwnnil Omop Porpst Traced .. 

1 25 

1 0 

25 

History of my PpfR . 

1 00 

1 0 

25 

Hawthorne House of Seven Gables. 

2 00 

1 0 

25 

Twice-told Tales. 

4 00 

2 0 

50 

Scarlet Letter. 

2 00 

1 0 

25 

TT#^lTMnci W Anfr»/'raf "Rrnnlrfnsf'-T’nhlp . 

1 50 

2 6 

62 

11 ClllllPPy \Jm VV my XxllLLIL<lClli iJl VUlVAUCll J. .••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Professor at Br'^ai'fiist-’f’Mblfi. 

1 75 

3 6 

87 

Elsie Venner . 

3 00 

2 0 

50 


1 50 

1 0 

25 

Life of Columbus ... 

1 75 

2 6 

62 

...... 

1 75 

1 0 

25 

Tfirvoa .T .T Piirisinn Sio^hts *. 

1 50 

1 0 

25 

uUrVcOj tl. X CliiCMilil ••••»•••••••••••• .... 

T rwxr ATllpfl StflTldlRll ...... 

1 25 

1 0 

25 


1 50 

2 0 

50 

TIinwntlin ... 

1 50 

1 0 

25 

Poems complete .. . . 

1 50 

2 0 

50 


1 50 

2 6 

62 


75 

2 0 

60 


1 50 

1 0 

25 


1 50 

1 0 

25 


2 50 

7 6 

1 87 


1 00 

1 0 

25 


4 50 

5 0 

1 25 

X l*GSCO X iiiiip xx» ••••••••••••••••••••••••••♦••••••*••••••••••••• 

6 00 

5 0 

1 25 


G 00 

5 0 

1 25 


6 00 

8 6 

2 12 


2 00 

5 0 

1 25 

otOWG, JMrS., XrGari Ul ^xr a .. 

2 00 

2 6 

62 


2 00 

2 6 

62 


3 00 

1 0 

25 


3 00 

2 8 

66 

ATorriofl Sin crip ... 

3 00 

2 0 

50 

TlT»*a T.pffpva fr\ TVTntViorfl ^ ..... 

1 50 

2 0 

50 

olgOtiniGy, J>irs*, XjGtltJia lu luuiucia . . . 

1 50 

1 6 

37 

XjoLtcia LLi Xuuxx^ xjaui^o. .... 

1 50 

1 0 

25 


5 00 

7 6 

1 87 


2 25 

2 0 

50 


2 25 

3 6 

87 


2 00 

6 0 

1 50 


3 00 

7 6 

1 87 

upnarn, XrlOIGSSur, iTiaxuiuix^ .. 

1 50 

3 6 

87 


2 00 

1 0 

25 

iiiinGrSOD, Iv. TV *7 v-'OuQUCb UX . ... 

2 00 

1 0 

25 


2 00 

1 0 

25 


$121 05 

. 1 $36 06 
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From tlie foregoing exhibits it would seem 
clear that the law of copyright, as existing 
in England and this country, in its practi¬ 
cal operations in the two countries, tends 
unmistakably to check the popular diftu- 
sion of literary production by largely in¬ 
creasing the price. This fact could bo fur¬ 
ther illustrated by recurrence to the yast 
disproportion in the sale of the cheaper re¬ 
prints and the copyrighted editions in both 
countries. 

England is the great book making and 
producing nation with which this country 
has to do, and consequently our interests 
would be most affected by the proposed 
measure y and that such measure would not 
promote the progress of science and the use¬ 
ful arts among the American people is be¬ 
lieved to be obvious and to admit of little 
doubt. 

The policy of the different states of Eu¬ 
rope as to the protection of literary property 
varies as to the period of time for which it 
is granted. In England and in this country 
the protection is ample. The prevailing pol¬ 
icy among the nations seems to be to grant 
such protection to literary property as is 
deemed a proper incentive to production. 

It is questionable whether any system of 
international copyright could be proposed 
which would be equally beneficial and just, 
owing to the different languages prevailing 
among them. 

In view of the whole case, your committee 
are satisfied that no form of international 
copyright can fairly be urged upon Congress 
upon reasons of general equity or of consti¬ 
tutional law; that the adoption of any plan 
for the purpose which has been laid before 
us would be of very doubtful advantage to 
American authors as a class, and would be 
not only an unquestionable and permanent 
injury to the manufacturing interests con¬ 
cerned in producing books, but a hinderance 
to the diffusion of knowledge among the 
people and to the cause of universal educa¬ 
tion ; that no plan for the protection of for¬ 
eign authors has yet been devised which can 
unite the support of all or nearly all who 
profess to be favorable to the general object 
in view; and that, in the opinion of your 
committee, any project for an international 
copyright will be found upon mature delib¬ 
eration to be inexpedient. 


GENEVA AND ITS BISHOP. 

A midst the loveliest of European scen¬ 
ery, over the placid waters of Lake 
Leman, arises the solitary castle of Chillon, 
an emblem of medieval barbarism and crime. 
It is a mass of stonerwork’founded upon a 
rock, and connected by a draw-bridge with 
the shore. Its irregular towers have neither 
grace nor beauty; but the most carefully 
wrought portions of the castle are its dun¬ 


geons. Deep down below the bosom of the 
lake, arched with massive stones and sus¬ 
tained by huge pillars, in each of which is 
an iron ring to which its unhappy inmates 
were chained, these memorable cells held 
several of the first martyrs of the Swiss ref¬ 
ormation. Bonnivard, the victim of the last 
Bishop of Geneva, here bore his unmerited 
captivity, and the towers and dungeons of 
Chillon may still instruct the people of Ge¬ 
neva and Lausanne to oppose the aggres¬ 
sions of the papacy, and defy their ancient 
tyrants. It was to a traitorous bishop that 
Geneva once owed a long succession of ca¬ 
lamities. 

The recent attempt of the Jesuitical fac¬ 
tion of the Papal Church to impose a bishop 
upon the city of Calvin calls up anew the 
memory of the heroic courage with which its 
people drove out the last of their papal prel¬ 
ates and won their religious and civil free¬ 
dom. In the year 1518 Pierre de la Baume 
was Bishop of Geneva, the last of an un¬ 
worthy line. The Homan Catholic clergy 
of Switzerland were noted even above those 
of all other countries for their moral and 
mental degradation, and Pierre do la Baume 
seems to have surpassed the crimes of his 
fellows. Geneva was then a small yet pros¬ 
perous town, seated on the extremity of its 
beautiful lake, fortified by a wall and ditch, 
and protected only by the valor of its peo¬ 
ple. It was nominally free. Its bishop was 
its chief magistrate, and it had not yet join¬ 
ed itself to the league of the Swiss cantons, 
of which Bern and Fribourg were its near¬ 
est neighbors. But its people were already 
stirred by the general impulse of reform. 
The crimes of their bishop and his retainers 
had already awakened their intense rage. 
The episcopal palace was a scene of revelry 
and the refuge of the vicious. History re¬ 
lates that the bishop had snatched a young 
girl from her parents, who were among the 
most respectable of the citizens, had con¬ 
cealed her in his house, and only released 
her when an enraged throng of the people 
threatened to break in the gates. Without 
shame or remorse, he still exercised his epis¬ 
copal office, and at last completed his guilt 
by endeavoring to betray the city into the 
power of Charles III., Duke of Savoy. 

Such was the last Bishoj) of Geneva, the 
predecessor of Mermillod. Yet among the 
courageous and virtuous portion of the citi¬ 
zens were many who had already resolved 
to expel the infamous prelate, throw off the 
papal rule, and unite their city to the na¬ 
tional league. The nobles and the Homan 
Catholics opposed the reformers, and de¬ 
fended Pierre de la Baume. The city was 
torn by civil dissensions. The Duke of Sa¬ 
voy prepared to aid the bishop with a pow¬ 
erful army, and the hopes of the patriots 
must have sunk low as they beheld the 
great resources of their enemies, and saw 
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their own feeble community divided by fac¬ 
tions and warriug against itseK. The pa¬ 
triots were known as the Covenanters (Eid- 
genossen), the noble faction as the mame- 
lukes, or slaves; and the most eminent for 
virtue, learning, courage, eloquence, in the 
patriotic ranks was Bounivard, the j^risoner 
of Chillon. In his youth an ardent student, 
filled with a x^assionate admiration for the 
republics of antiquity, Louis de Bonnivard 
had succeeded his uncle in the Priory of St. 
Victor, and sacrificed wealth, station, repose, 
and almost life itself, to the liberation of his 
country. His eloquence roused the Genevese 
to their heroic labors for freedom ,* his cour¬ 
age inspired them to contend against almost 
Ropeless obstacles. In 1519 he was seized 
by the agents of the Duke of Savoy, as he 
was flying to Fribourg, and imprisoned for 
two years. He escaped ,* yet as he was again 
wanderiug among the mountains he fell into 
the hands of robbers, who once more deliv¬ 
ered him into the power of his enemy. In 
1530 he was conveyed to the castle of Chil¬ 
lon, and here for six years was detained a 
prisoner in its dungeons. Beneath the placid 
waters of Lake Leman, in the chill stone 
chambers where so many victims of medie¬ 
val tyranny had perished in torture and de¬ 
spair, the lonely prisoner 8ur\'ived his long 
and hopeless captivity. The waters rix)pled 
over his head, the wintry storms beat upon 
his prison walls ; on the floor of the dungeon 
the marks of his footstei)s are traced in the 
solid stone as he paced to and fro. He could 
scarcely have hoped for deliverance; his 
enemies, the bishoj) and the Duke of Savoy, 
had left him to perish, and his cultivated in¬ 
tellect and ardent genius wasted away in 
I)ainful solitude, ignorant of the fate of the 
city he had loved, of the companions of his 
youth, the friends and fellow-countrymen 
whom he had inspired with his own love of 
fr’eedom. 

Yet the example and the eloquence of 
Bonnivard had not been lost. The Genevese 
had formed an alliance with the cantons of 
Fribourg and Bern. The Duke of Savoy had 
filled the city with ten thousand soldiers, 
who plundered its i)eople and renewed the 
X)ower of Pierre de la Baume. The Savoy¬ 
ards were at length driven out. The refor¬ 
mation spread among the republicans, and 
the bishop held an imcertain rule over his 
enraged subjects. The Catholic nobles fled 
to their castles in the environs of the city, 
and began a war of desolation against their 
countrymen. They ravaged with fire and 
sword the fertile fields that now, covered 
with villas and gardens, encircle the shores 
of Lake Leman. The city was filled with 
famine, dissension, bloodshed, and civil war. 
The bishoj) still held his infamous rule, pro¬ 
tected by his retainers and the influence of 
the Catholic magistrates. Fribourg, which 
was a Catholic canton, withheld the patri¬ 


ots of Geneva from suppressing the Romish 
sux)erstitions. And in this saddest j)eriod 
of its history the streets of the city ran with 
blood, families were divided against each 
other, relatives and friends were engaged in 
unrelenting strife, and the small community 
was filled with all the horrors of a ceaseless 
religious discord. On the one side Farel, 
the brave ax)ostle of France, made his way 
into Geneva, in peril of his life, to preach 
the pure worship of the Scriptui-es to the re¬ 
formers. On the other, the bishop called in 
a Romish priest, famous for his eloquence, 
to extol images and celebrate relics. The 
bishop ordered all the Protestant Bibles to 
be burned; the magistrates imprisoned the 
priest. At last the citizens ended forever 
the discussion. On the 10th of August, 1534, 
the Council of Geneva forbade the celebra¬ 
tion of the mass within its limits; and while 
Bonnivard was pacing his silent dungeon 
under Lake Leman, lost to the world, his 
highest hopes were slowly fulfilled. 

But the i)ains of the unfortunate city 
(1534-36) now increased to new severity. 
Fribourg, its Catholic ally, enraged at the 
decision of its i)eox)le in favor of the reform¬ 
ers, renounced its friendship, and tore off 
the seals of the treaty of alliance. The bish¬ 
op fled to Gex, issued his excommunication 
against Geneva, and placing himself at the 
head of the Catholic nobles and the Savoy¬ 
ards, ravaged again the fair environs of the 
city, and blockaded it with ceaseless vigi¬ 
lance. Cut off from all connection with the 
outer world, threatened by the overwhelm¬ 
ing force of its relentless foes, Geneva saw 
no refuge from destruction; yet its brave 
citizens stiU resolved to maintain their in¬ 
dependence and their faith, and to perish in 
their defense. Famine again x)reyed ui)on 
them; they saw their frirms and their coun¬ 
try-seats desolated by the Catholic invaders, 
and their feeble defenses seemed scarcely 
sufficient to resist a sudden attack. The 
shores of the beautiful lake were covered 
with their foes, and Chillon frowned in the 
distance, garrisoned by the troops of Savoy. 
One ally, however, Geneva still possessed. 
The canton of Bern, the most powerful of the 
Swiss cantons, had embraced the reformed 
faith with unequaled zeal, and had watched 
with natural symx)athy the struggle between 
the Genevese and their bishop. For some 
months the Bernese, fearful of offending 
their Swiss confederates, avoided the last 
resort of war. When assured, at length, of 
their sux)X)ort, they hastened to the aid of 
Geneva. A Bernese army of seven thousand 
men, brave and well-discixflined, 8wei)t down 
by the Morat, reached Geneva in eleven days, 
and drove back, with necessary severity, the 
troox)S of Savoy and the Catholic marauders, 
who were committing inexx;)iable outrages 
ux)on the helx^less peasantry. From Geneva 
the Protestant army extended its conquest 
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around the shores of Lake Leman, expelled 
the x)apal bishop from Lausanne, and gave 
religious freedom to its people forever. The 
last resistance of the Catholic forces was 
made in the grim fortress of Chillon. Seat¬ 
ed on its isolated rock, it ventured to defy 
the victorious Bernese. But only for a mo¬ 
ment. A frigate from Geneva, the sole na¬ 
val force of the confederates, blockaded it 
fi’oin the lake, the Bernese opened a cannon¬ 
ade from the shore, and the Savoyard garri¬ 
son was compelled to surrender. The vic¬ 
tors poured over the draw-bridge, doubtful 
whether they should find the prisoners in 
its dungeons safe from their merciless foes. 
Happily their lives had been spared, and 
Bonnivard was carried in triumi)h hack to 
Geneva, amidst the glad congratulations of 
its citizens. Here he lived for many years, 
always an ardent student and prolific au¬ 
thor. He was rewarded for his sufieriugs 
and losses by a considerable i)ension, and was 
admitted into the council. He was married 
twice, collected an extensive library, and at 
his death bequeathed it to the city. His 
collections formed the foundation of the 
public library of Geneva, which has since 
increased to several hundred thousand vol¬ 
umes, and has served to cultivate that in¬ 
tellectual community into the most liberal 
and enlightened of all Switzerland. 

From 1536 Genova has ever remained free. 
It grew rapidly in wealth and industry. It 
became the refuge of the oppressed. It wel¬ 
comed with unbounded generosity the per¬ 
secuted Vaudois and the exiled Huguenots. 
In 1537 Calvin made it his homo and the cen¬ 
tre of the rising reformation. From its safe 
retreat his daring intellect filled all Europe 
with religious progress. His Bible-sellors 
made their way into the most distant prov¬ 
inces of France, and in the midst of ceaseless 
dangers sold or distributed their forbidden 
wares. The presses of Geneva poured forth 
a ceaseless tide of Protestant treatises, and 
in its safe shelter Calvin perfected that sys¬ 
tem of clnu’ch government which, with some 
modifications, has been imitated in all Prot¬ 
estant lands. To Calvin and Geneva came 
John Knox in his exile, and went back to 
Scotland animated with new energy to repel 
the intrigues of France, and oppose the secret 
arts of the guilty and frivolous Mary. The 
Huguenot Church in France grew up under 
the guidance of Calvin and Beza. Impreg¬ 
nable in its apparent weakness, the free city 
of Geneva became the terror of the papal 
powers, the chief object of their hatred. The 
Jesuits overwhelmed it with their maledic¬ 
tions, and every fanatical Catholic prayed 
for its destruction. ^^Let us destroy the 
infamous city, the centre of heresy and se¬ 
dition!’^ cried the sanguinary St. Francis 
de Sales; and while all around it the great 
Catholic powers of France, Italy, and Ger¬ 
many kept up their ceaseless warfare, it 
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seems scarcely credible that the citadel of 
the evangelical faith should have escaped 
an utter ruin. Yet once only it seems to 
have been in imminent danger. The day is 
still celebrated in Geneva when by a happy 
interposition of Providence the city escaped 
sack and desolation from its Catholic foes. 
Duke Charles Emanuel of Savoy was the 
disciple of the Jesuits, and the persecutor of 
the innocent Yaudois. He had already com¬ 
manded all his Vaudois subjects, under se¬ 
vere penalties, to attend the Jesuit churches 
(s’ andare alle prediche delli reverendi padri 
Jesuiti, etc.), and he next resolved, guided 
by the reverend fathers, to destroy the cita¬ 
del of Protestantism. With that contempt 
for honesty and moral law which marks the 
whole history of Jesuit politics, the duke 
prepared to seize Geneva by surj)rise in the 
midst of profound peace. In 1602, under the 
pretext of guarding his frontiers from the 
armies of France, he gathered a large body 
of troops near the walls of the heretical city. 
The soldiers were promised the sack and 
plunder of Geneva, and a frightful doom 
hung over its prosperous people. On a dark 
night in December two hundred Savoyards, 
provided with scaling-ladders, crossed the 
ditch, climbed the walls, and entered the 
streets of the city. Their companions await¬ 
ed outside until they should throw open the 
gates. A sentry heard the noise in the ditch, 
and gave the alarm. The citizens rushed 
from their houses, barricaded the streets, 
attacked and cut down the invaders. The 
imrtcuUis of the gate was let down; a can¬ 
non, well aimed, swept away the scaling- 
ladders in the ditch j the Savoyards outside 
fied in affright j those within were executed 
without mercy; and the infamous plot of the 
Jesuits aud the duke was baffled by a happy 
chance and the courage of the Genevese. 
The citizens celebrated their escape the next 
morning with thanksgiving and j^rayers. 
The venerable Beza, too feeble to preach, 
chanted aloud a x)salm of praise. The night 
of the escalade, as it is called, is still remem¬ 
bered with grateful joy by the people of 
Geneva as the moment when they were res¬ 
cued from a frightful fate—from the rule of 
the Jesuits and the horrors of a Catholic 
massacre—and the prosperous city, in all 
its later history, has watched with natural 
and jealous distrust the hostile arts of the 
society of Loyola. 

With no unreasonable alarm, therefore, 
must the people of Geneva witness the sud¬ 
den elevation of their chief foes to the con¬ 
trol of the Romish Church, the new and ag¬ 
gressive policy of the papal rulers, and the 
religious war that is openly threatened by 
the papal press. The city stands almost on 
the borders of the least cultivated and most 
fanatical province of France. Louis Napo¬ 
leon seized upon Savoy, and dejirived Geneva 
of its natui'al defense. A Catholic crusade 
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must involve all Switzerland in its liorrors; 
and it is plainly the aim of the i)aj)al leaders 
to awaken once more the fires of religious 
hate in the centre of the Swiss confederacy. 
Often, in its past history, its fairest valleys 
have been filled with slaughter by the in¬ 
trigues of the Catholic priesthood, nor has 
any country suffered more severely from the 
horrors of reli gious wars. The ValteUine yet 
echoes with the cries of dyiug reformers, and 
the Catholic and Protestant cantons have 
often been arrayed against each other. Ge¬ 
neva stands on the frontier of Switzerland, 
and may well watch with care the plans of 
its Jesuit foes; for with its sudden return 
to power the ambitious society has revived 
the miracles, the pilgrimages, the fierce fa¬ 
naticism of the barbarous ages, and has lost 
none of the savage vehemence and unsparing 
cruelty of its founder. 

Yet no people have met the imperious as¬ 
sumptions of the papal see more firmly than 
the Swiss. The spirit of Calvin and Bonni- 
vard has been awakened in their descend¬ 
ants. Geneva has expelled Bishop Mermil- 
lod as resolutely as three centuries ago it 
drove out the traitor Pierre de la Baume. 
It will accept no papal prelate; and if Mer- 
millod, like PieiTe de la Baume, lays his ban 
of excommunication upon the city of Calvin, 
it will produce no more tangible effect than 


that of his predecessor. It can scarcely be 
possible that the Jesuits will succeed in ar¬ 
ray iug the Swiss against each other in a new 
religious war, revive the fanaticism of the 
forest cantons, and excite the passions of 
Lucerne. But this is their idain object. 
The Swiss Catholic clergy seem to have 
yielded to the thi’cats of the Pope, and as¬ 
sume the defense of Mermillod. The confed¬ 
eracy is already stiiTed by the first waves 
of a tempest of religious discord, and the 
fair shores of Lake Leman reject indignant¬ 
ly the successor of Pierre de la Baume. To 
name a bishoi) for Geneva was the last insult 
the Jesuits could put upon it. 

So fatal to the general peace of mankind 
has been the elevation of the society of 
Loyola to the control of the Papal Church. 
From the Vatican Council of 1870 the spii'it 
of medieval barbarism flung down its gage 
of battle before the genius of modern civili¬ 
zation. Blind fanaticism once more threat¬ 
ens Europe and America with religious dis¬ 
cord and endless wars. The ambitious and 
sanguinary society that drove Charles V. 
to the persecution of the Germans, that 
taught Alva his barbarity and 'Wallenstein 
his contempt for human woe, thajt tor¬ 
tured the Vaudois and massacred the Hu¬ 
guenots, is the master of the counsels of 
palpal Rome. 


THE NEW MAGDALEN. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

LADY JANEFS letter. 

T he narrative leaves Lady Janet and 
Horace Holmcroft together, and returns 
to Julian and Mercy in the library. 

An interval passed—a long interval, meas¬ 
ured by the impatient reckoning of suspense 
—after the cab which had taken Grace Rose- 
berry away had left the house. The minutes 
followed each other; and stiU the warning 
sound of Horace’s footstep was not heard on 
the marble pavement of the hall. By com¬ 
mon (though unexpressed) consent, Julian 
and Mercy avoided touching upon the one 
subject on which they were now both inter¬ 
ested alike. With their thoughts fixed se¬ 
cretly in vain speculation on the nature of 
the interview which was then taldng place 
in Lady Janet’s room, they tried to speak on 
topics indifferent to both of them—^tried, and 
failed, and tried again. In a last and lon¬ 
gest pause of silence between them, the next 
event happened. The door from the hall was 
softly and suddenly opened. 

Was it Horace ? No—not even yet. The 
person who had opened the door was only 
Mercy’s maid. 


“ My lady’s love, miss; and will you please 
to read this directly ?” 

Giving her message in those terms, the 
woman i)i'o<li^ced from the x>ocket of her 
apron Lady Janet’s second letter to Mercy, 
with a strip of paper oddly pinned round the 
envelope. Mercy detached the x)apcr, and 
found on the inner side some lines in pen¬ 
cil, hurriedly written in Lady Janet’s hand. 
They ran thus: 

Don’t lose a moment in reading my let¬ 
ter. And mind this, when H. returns to you 
—meet him firmly: say nothing.” 

Enlightened by the warning words which 
Julian had spoken to her, Mercy was at no 
loss to place the right interpretation on 
those strange lines. Instead of immediate¬ 
ly opening the letter, she stopped the maid 
at the library door. Julian’s suspicion of the 
most trifling events that were taking place 
in the house had found its way from his mind 
to hers. Wait!” she said. I don’t under¬ 
stand what is going on up stairs; I want to 
ask you something.” 

The woman came back—not very will- 
ingly. 

How did you know I was here ?” Mercy 
inquired. 

If you please, miss, her ladyship ordered 
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me to take tlie letter to you some little time 
since. You were uot in your room, and I 
left it on your table— 

I understand that. But bow came you 
to bring tbe letter here 

^‘My lady rang for me, miss. Before I 
could knock at her door she came out into 
the corridor with that morsM of paper in her 
hand—” 

So as to keep you from entering her 
room V’ 

Yes, miss. Her ladyship wrote on the 
paper in a great hurry, and told me to pin 
it round the letter that I had left in your 
room. I was to take them both together to 
you, and to let nobody see mo. ‘ You will find 
Miss Roseberry in the libra.y^ (her ladyship 
says), ‘ and run, run, run! there isnT a mo¬ 
ment to lose V Those were her own words, 
miss.” 

“ Did you hear any thing in the room be¬ 
fore Lady Janet came out and met you 

The woman hesitated, and looked at Ju¬ 
lian. 

I hardly know whether I ought to tell 
you, miss.” 

Julian turned away to leave the library. 
Mercy stopped him by a motion of her hand. 

You know that I shall not get you into 
any trouble,” she said to the maid. “ And 
you may speak quite safely before Mr. Julian 
Gray.” 

Thus reassured, the maid spoke. 

“To own the truth, miss, I heard Mr. 
Holmcroft in my lady’s room. His voice 
sounded as if he was angry. I may say 
they were both angry—Mr. Holmcroft and 
my lady.” She turned to Julian. “And 
just before her ladyship come out. Sir, I 
heard your name, as if it was you they were 
having words about. I can’t say exactly 
what it was; I hadn’t time to hear. And I 
didn’t listen, miss; the door was ajar; and 
the voices were so loud nobody could heli) 
hearing them.” 

It waa useless to detain the woman any 
longer. Having given her leave to with¬ 
draw, Mercy turned to Julian. 

“ Why were they quarreling about you ?” 
she asked. 

Julian pointed to the unopened letter in 
her hand. 

“The answer to your question may be 
there,’^ he said. “Read the letter while 
you have the chance. And if I can advise 
you, say so at once.” 

With a strange reluctance she opened the 
envelope. With a sinking heart she read 
the lines in which Lady Janet, as “mother 
and friend,” commanded her absolutely to 
suppress the confession which she had 
pledged herself to make in the sacred in¬ 
terests of justice and truth. A low cry of 
despair escaped her, as the cruel complica¬ 
tion in her position revealed itself in aU 
its unmerited hardship. “ Oh, Lady Janet, 


Lady Janet!” she thought, “there was but 
one trial more left in my hard lot—and it 
comes to me from you 

She handed the letter to Julian. He took 
it from her in silence. His pale complexion 
turned x)aler still as he read it. His eyes 
rested on her compassionately as he handed 
it back. 

“ To my mind,” he said, “ Lady Janet her¬ 
self sets all further doubt at rest. Her let¬ 
ter tells me what she wanted when she sent 
for Horace, and why my name was mention¬ 
ed between them.” 

“ Tell me!” cried Mercy, eagerly. 

He did not immediately answer her. He 
sat down again in the chair by her side, and 
pointed to the letter. 

“Has Lady Janet shaken your resolu¬ 
tion ?” he asked. 

“She has strengthened my resolution,” 
Mercy answered. “ She has added a new 
bitterness to my remorse.” 

She did not mean it harshly, but the reply 
sounded harshly in JLilian’s ears. It stirred 
the generous impulses, which were the 
strongest impulses in his nature. He who 
had once pleaded with Mercy for compas¬ 
sionate consideration for herseK now plead¬ 
ed with her for compassionate consideration 
for Lady Janet. With persuasive gentle¬ 
ness he drew a little nearer,.and laid his 
hand on her arm. 

“ Don’t judge her harshly,” he said. “ She 
is wrong, miserably wrong. She has reck¬ 
lessly degraded herself; she has recklessly 
tempted you. Still, is it generous—is it 
even just—to hold her responsible for de¬ 
liberate sin? She is at the close of her 
days; she can feel no new affection; she 
can never replace you. View her position 
in that light, and you will see (as I see) that 
it is no base motive which has led her astray. 
Think of her wounded heart and her wasted 
life—and say to youi’self forgivingly. She 
loves me 1” 

Mercy’s eyes filled with tears. 

“ I do say it!” she answered. “ Not for¬ 
givingly—it is I who have need of forgive¬ 
ness. I say it gratefully when I think of 
her—I say it with shame and sorrow when 
I think of myself.” 

He took her hand for the first time. He 
looked, guiltlessly looked, at her downcast 
face. He spoke as he had spoken at the 
memorable interview between them which 
had made a new woman of her. 

“ I can imagine no crueler trial,” he said, 
“ than the trial that is now before you. The 
benefactress to whom you owe every thing 
asks nothing from you but your silence. 
The person whom you have wronged is no 
longer present to stimulate your resolution 
to speak. Horace himself (as I am now 
firmly persuaded) will not hold you to the 
explanation that you have promised. The 
temptation to keep your false position in 
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this house is, I do not scruple to say, all hut 
irresistible. Sister and friend! can you still 
justify my faith in you ? Will you still own 
the truth, without the base fear of discovery 
to drive you to it 

She lifted her head, with the steady light 
of resolution shining again in her grand 
gray eyes. Her low, sweet voice answered 
him, without a faltering note in it, 

I will V’ 

You will do justice to the woman whom 
you have wronged—unworthy as she isj 
powerless as she is to expose you V’ 

1 will 

You will sacrifice every thing you have 
gained by the fraud to the sacred duty of 
atonement? You will suffer any thing— 
even though you offend the second mother 
who has loved you and sinned for you— 
rather than suffer the degradation of your¬ 
self?” 

Her hand closed firmly on his. Again, 
and for the last time, she answered, 

I will.” 

His voice had not trembled yet. It failed 
him now. His next words were spoken in 
faint whispering tones—to himself; not to 
her. 

“ Thank God for this day!” he said. I 
have been of some service to one of the no¬ 
blest of God^s creatures!” 

Some subtle influence, as he spoke, passed 
from his hand to hers. It trembled through 
her nerves; it entwined itself mysteriously 
with the finest sensibilities in her nature; 
it softly opened her heart to a first vague 
surmising of the devotion that she had in¬ 
spired in him. A faint glow of color, lovely 
in its faintness, stole over her face and neck. 
Her breathing quickened tremblingly. She 
drew her hand away from him, and sighed 
when she had released it. 

He rose suddenly to his feet and left her, 
without a word or a look, walking slowly 
down the length of the room. When he 
turned and came back to her, his face was 
composed; he was master of himself again. 

Mercy was the first to speak. She turned 
the conversation from herself by reverting 
to the proceedings in Lady Janet’s room. 
You spoke of Horace just now,” she said, 
terms which surprised me. You said, 
positively, that he would not hold me to 
my explanation. Is that one of the conclu¬ 
sions which you draw from Lady Janet’s 
letter ?” 

^^Mostassuredly,”Jubananswered. “You 
will see the conclusion as I see it if we re¬ 
turn for a moment to Grace Roseberry’s de¬ 
parture from the house.” 

Mercy interrupted him there. “ Can you 
guess,” she asked, “how Lady Janet pre¬ 
vailed upon her to go ?” 

“I hardly like to own it,” said Julian. 
“ There is an expression in the letter which 


suggests to me that Lady Janet has offer¬ 
ed her money, and that she has taken the 
bribe.” 

“ Oh, I can’t think that!” 

“Let us return to Horace. Miss Roseber- 
ry once out of the house, but one serious ob¬ 
stacle is left in Lady Janet’s way. That ob¬ 
stacle is Horace Tiolmcroft.” 

“ How is Horace an obstacle ?” 

“He is an obstacle in this way. He is 
under an engagement to marry you in a 
week’s time; and Lady Janet is determined 
to keep him (as she is determined to keei> 
every one else) in ignorance of the truth. 
She will do that without scruple. But the 
inbred sense of honor in her is not utterly 
silenced yet. Sh e can not, she dare not, let 
Horace make you his wife under the false 
impression that you are Colonel Roseberry’s 
daughter. You see the situation ? On the 
one hand, she won’t enlighten him. On the 
other hand, she can not allow him to marry 
you blindfold. In this emergency what is 
she to do? There is but one alternative 
that I can discover. She must persuade 
Horace (or she must irritate Horace) into 
acting for himself, and breaking off the en¬ 
gagement on his own responsibility.” 

Mercy stopped him. “ Imi^ossible!” she 
cried, warmly. “ Impossible!” 

“ Look again at her letter,” Julian rej oined. 
“ It tells you ifiainly that you need fear no 
embarrassment when you next meet Horace. 
If words mean any thing, those words mean 
that when you next meet he wiB not claim 
from you the confidence which you have 
promised to repose in him. On what condi¬ 
tion is it possible for him to abstain from 
doing that ? On the one condition that you 
have ceased to represent the first and fore¬ 
most interest of his life.” 

Mercy still held firm. “You are wrong¬ 
ing Lady Janet,” she said. 

Julian smiled sadly. 

“Try to look at it,” he answered, “from 
Lady Janet’s point of view. Do yoy suppose 
she sees any thing derogatory to her in at¬ 
tempting to break off the marriage ? I will 
answer for it, she believes she is doing you a 
kindness. In one sense it ivould be a kind¬ 
ness to spare you the shame of a humilia¬ 
ting confession, and to save you (possibly) 
fi'om being rejected to your face by the man 
you love. In my opinion, the thing is done 
already. I have reasons of my own for be¬ 
lieving that my aunt will succeed far more 
easily than she could anticipate. Horace’s 
temper will help her.” 

Mercy’s mind began to yield to him, in 
spite of herself. 

“ What do you mean by Horace’s temper ?” 
she inquired. 

“ Must you ask mo that ?” he said, draw¬ 
ing back a little from her. 

“ I must.” 

“ I mean by Horace’s temper, Horace’s un- 
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worthy distrust of the interest that I feel in 
you.’’ 

She instantly understood h im . And more 
than that, she secretly admired him for the 
scrupulous delicacy with which he had ex¬ 
pressed himself. Another man would not 
have thought of sparing her in that way. 
Another man would have said, plainly, 
“ Horace is jealous of me.” 

Julian did not wait for her to answer him. 
Ho considerately went on. 

^a^r the reason that I have just men¬ 
tioned,” ho said, Horace will he easily ir¬ 
ritated into taking a course which, in his 
calmer moments, nothing would induce him 
to adopt. Until I heard what your maid 
said to you I had thought (for your sake) 
of retiring before he joined you here. Now 
I know that my name has been introduced, 
and has made mischief up stairs, I feel the 
necessity (for your sake again) of meeting 
Horace and his temper face to face before 
you see him. Let me, if I can, prepare him 
to hear you without any angry feeling in 
his mind toward me. Do you object to re¬ 
tire to the next room for a few minutes iu 
the event of his coming hack to the library ?” 

Mercy’s courage instantly rose with the 
emergency. She positively refused to leave 
the two men together. 

‘‘ No!” she said. “ If he is to he persuaded, 
it is I who must try—not you. Whatever 
he may say, I have fallen too low to resent 
it ,* he can hardly insult me. Why do you 
doubt his coming hack ?” 

“ His j)rolonged absence makes me doubt 
it,” Julian replied. “ In my belief, the mar¬ 
riage is broken off. He may go as Grace 
Eoseherry has gone. You may never see 
him again.” 

As the words passed his lips Horace open¬ 
ed the library door. 


CHAPTEE XXV. 

^^MEBCY MERRICK.” 

He stopped just inside the door. His first 
look was for Mercy; his second look was for 
Julian. 

“ I knew it!” he said, with an assumption 
of sardonic composure. ^^If I could only 
have persuaded Lady Janet to bet, I should 
have won a hundred pounds.” He advanced 
to Julian, with a sudden change from irony 
to anger. Would you like to hear what 
the bet was ?” he asked. 

“ I should prefer seeing you able to con¬ 
trol yourself, in the presence of this lady,” 
Julian answered, quietly. 

I offered to lay Lady Janet two hundred 
2 iounds to one,” Horace proceeded, that I 
should find you here, making love to Miss 
Eoseherry behind my hack.” 

Mercy interfered before Julian could reply. 


If you can not speak without insulting 
one of us,” she said, permit me to request 
that you wiU not address yourself to Mr. 
Julian Gray.” 

Horace bowed to her with a mockery of 
respect. 

Pray don’t alarm youi’self—I am pledged 
to he scrupulously civil to both of you,” he 
said. Lady Janet only allowed me to leave 
her on condition of my promising to behave 
with perfect politeness. What else can I 
do ? I have two privileged people to deal 
with—a parson and a woman. The parson’s 
profession protects him, and the woman’s 
sex j)rotects her. You have got me at a dis¬ 
advantage, and you both of you know it. I 
beg to apologize if I have forgotten the cler¬ 
gyman’s profession and the lady’s sex.” 

“ You have forgotten more than that,” said 
Julian. You have forgotten that you were 
born a gentleman and bred a man of honor. 
So far as I am concerned, I don’t ask you to 
remember that I am a clergyman—I obtrude 
my profession on nobody—I only ask you to 
remember your birth and yoim breeding. It 
is quite bad enough to cruelly and unjustly 
suspect an old friend who has never forgot¬ 
ten what he owes to you and to himself. But 
it is still more unworthy of you to acknowl¬ 
edge those suspicions in the hearing of a 
woman*whom your own choice has doubly 
hound you to respect.” 

He stopped. The two eyed each other for 
a moment in silence. 

It was impossible for Mercy to look at 
them, as she was looking now, without draw¬ 
ing the inevitable comparison between the 
manly force and dignity of Julian and the 
womanish malice and irritability of Horace. 
A last faithlul impulse of loyalty toward the 
man to whom she had been betrothed im¬ 
pelled her to part them, before Horace had 
hopelessly degraded himself in her estima¬ 
tion by contrast with Julian. 

^^You had better wait to speak to me,” 
she said to him, “ until we are alone.” 

‘^Certainly,” Horace answered, with a 
sneer, if Mr. Julian Gray will permit it.” 

Mercy turned to J ulian, with a look which 
said plainly, Pity us both, and leave us!” 

Do you wish me to go ?” ho asked. 

Add to all your other kindnesses to me,” 
she answered. Wait for mo in that room.” 

Ghe pointed to the door that led into the 
dining-room. Julian hesitated. 

You promise to let me know it if I can 
be of the smallest service to you?” ho said. 

Yes, yes!” She followed him as he with¬ 
drew, and added, rajiidly, in a w^hisper. 

Leave the door ajar!” 

He made no answer. As she returned to 
Horace he entered the dining - room. The 
one concession he could make to her he did 
make. He closed the door so noiselessly 
that not even her quick hearing could de¬ 
tect that he had shut it. 
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Mercy spoke to Horace; Tritliout waitiag 
to let Mm speak first. 

I have promised you an explanation of 
my conduct/’ she said, in accents that trem-' 
hied a little in spite of herself. 1 am ready 
to perform my promise.” 

1 have a question to ask you before you 
do that/’ he rejoined. “ Can you speak the 
truth ?” 

I am waiting to speak the truth.” 

I will give you an opportunity. Are you 
or are you not in love with Julian Gray ?” 

^‘You ought to be ashamed to ask the 
question!” 

“ Is that your only answer ?” 

^^I have never been unfaithful to you, 
Horace, even in thought. If I had not been 
true to you, should I feel my position as you 
see I feel it now ?” 

He smiled bitterly. ^^I have my own 
opinion of your fidelity and of his honor/’ 
he said. You couldo’t oven send him into 
the next room without whispering to him 
first. Never mind that now. At least you 
kno^^ that Julian Gray is in love with 
you.” 

Mr. Julian Gray has never breathed a 
word of it to me.” 

A man can show a woman that he loves 
her, without saying it in words.” 

Mercy’s power of endurance began to fail 
her. Not even Grace Roseberry had spoken 
more insultingly to her of Julian than Hor¬ 
ace was speaking now. ^‘Whoever says 
that of Mr. Julian Gray, lies!” she answer¬ 
ed, warmly. 

^^Then Lady Janet lies,” Horace retorted. 

Lady Janet never said it! Lady Janet is 
incapable of saying it!” 

“She may not have said it in so many 
words; but she never denied it when I said 
it. I reminded her of the time when Julian 
Gray first heard from me that I was going 
to marry you: he was so overwhelmed that 
he was barely capable of being civil to me. 
Lady Janet was present, and could not deny 
it. I asked her if she had observed, since 
then, signs of a confidential understanding 
between you two. She could not deny the 
signs. I asked if she had ever found you 
two together. She could not deny that 
she had found you together, this very day, 
imder circumstances which justified suspi¬ 
cion. Yes! yes! Look as angry as you 
like! you don’t know what has been going 
on up stairs. Lady Janet is bent on break¬ 
ing off our engagement—and Julian Gray is 
at the bottom of it.” 

As to Julian, Horace was utterly wrong. 
But as to Lady Janet, he echoed the warn¬ 
ing words which Juhan himself had spoken 
to Mercy. She was staggered, but she still 
held to her own opinion. “I don’t believe 
it,” she said, firmly. 

He advanced a step, and fixed Ms angry 
eyes on her searchingly. 


“ Do you know why Lady Janet sent for 
me ?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“Then I will tell you. Lady Janet is a 
stanch friend of yours, there is no denying 
that. She wished to inform me that she 
had altered her mind about your promised 
explanation of your conduct. She said, 
^Refiection has convinced me that no ex¬ 
planation is required; I have laid my posi¬ 
tive commands on my adopted daughter 
that no explanation shall take place.’ Has 
she done that ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Now observe! I waited till she had fin¬ 
ished, and then I said, ‘ 'What have I to do 
with this ?’ Lady Janet has one merit—she 
speaks out. ^ou are to do as I do,’ she an¬ 
swered. ^You are to consider that no ex¬ 
planation is required, and you are to con¬ 
sign the whole matter to oblivion from this 
time forth.’ ^Are you serious?’ I asked. 

‘ Quite serious.’ ^ In that case I have to in¬ 
form your ladyship that you insist on more 
than you may suppose: you insist on my 
breaking my engagement to Miss Roseberry. 
Either I am to have the expolanation that 
she has promised me, or I refuse to marry 
her.’ How do you think Lady Janet took 
that ? She shut up her lips, and she spread 
out her hands, and she looked at me as much 
as to say, ^ Just as you please! Refuse if 
you like; it’s nothing to me!’ ” 

He paused for a moment. Mercy remain¬ 
ed silent, on her side: she foresaw what was 
coming. Mistaken in supposing that Hor¬ 
ace had left the house, Julian had, beyond 
aU doubt, been equally in error in concluding 
that ho had been entrapped into breaking 
off the engagement up stairs. 

“ Do you understand me so far ?” Horace 
asked. 

“ I understand you perfectly.” 

“ I will not trouble you much longer,” he 
resumed. “ I said to Lady J anet, ‘ Be so 
good as to answer me in plain words. Do 
you still insist on closing Miss Roseberry’s 
lips?’ ^I still insist/ she answered. ^No 
explanation is required. If you are base 
enough to suspect your betrothed wife, I am 
just enough to believe in my adopted daugh¬ 
ter.’ I replied—and I beg you will give your 
best attention to what I am now going to 
say—I rephed to that, ^ It is not fair to 
charge me with suspecting her. I don’t un¬ 
derstand her confidential relations with Ju¬ 
lian Gray, and I don’t understand her lan¬ 
guage and conduct in* the presence of the 
police officer. I claim it as my right to be 
satisfied on both those points—^in the char¬ 
acter of the man who is to marry her.’ There 
was my answer. I spare you all that follow¬ 
ed. I only repeat what I said to Lady J anet. 
She has commanded you to be silent. If 
you obey her commands, I owe it to myself 
and I owe it to my family to release you 
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from your eugagement. Choose between 
your duty to Lady Janet and your duty to 
Me.” 

He had mastered his temi^er at last: he 
spoke with dignity, and he spoke to the 
point. His position was unassailable j he 
claimed nothing but his right. 

‘‘My choice was made,” Mercy answered, 
“ when I gave you my promise up stairs.” 

She waited a little, struggling to control 
herself on the brink of the terrible revelation 
that was coming. Her eyes dropped before 
his; her heart beat'faster and faster; but 
she struggled bravely. With a desperate 
courage she faced the position. If you are 
ready to listen,” she went on, “ I am ready 
to tell you why I insisted on having the po¬ 
lice officer sent out of the house.” 

Horace held up his hand warningly. 

“ Stoj)!” he said, “ that is not all.” 

His infatuated jealousy of Julian (fatally 
misinterpreting her agitation) distrusted her 
at the very outset. She had limited herself 
to clearing up the one question of her inter¬ 
ference with the officer of justice. The oth¬ 
er question of her relations with Julian she 
had deliberately i^assed over. Horace in¬ 
stantly drew his own ungenerous conclusion. 

“Let us not misunderstand one another,” 
he said. “ You refuse to join Lady Janet in 
keeping me in the dark. So far, so good. 
But the explanation of your conduct in the 
other room is only one of the explanations 
which you owe me. You have something 
else to account for. Let us begin with thatj 
if you please.” 

She looked up at him in unaffected sur¬ 
prise. 

“ What else have I to account for ?” she 
asked. 

He again repeated his reply to Lady Janet: 

“ I dofft understand your confidential re¬ 
lations with Julian Gray.” 

Mercy^s color rose; Mercy’s eyes began to 
brighten. 

“ Don’t return to that!” she said, with an 
irrepressible outbreak of disgust. “ Don’t, 
for God’s sake, make me desi)ise you at such 
a moment as this!” 

His obstinacy only gathered fresh encour¬ 
agement from that appeal to his better sense. 

“ I insist on returning to it.” 

She had resolved to bear any thing from 
him—as her fit punishment for the deception 
of which she had been guilty. But it was 
not in womanhood (at the moment when the 
first words of her confession were trembling 
on her lips) to endure Horace’s unworthy sus¬ 
picion of her. She rose from her seat and 
met his eye firmly. 

“I refuse to degrade myself, and to degrade 
Mr. Julian Gray, by answering you,” she said. 

“Consider what you ^re doing,” he re¬ 
joined. “Change your mind, before it is 
too late!” 

“ You have had my reply.” 


Those resolute words, that steady resist¬ 
ance, seem to infuriate him. He caught her 
roughly by the arm. 

“ You are as false as hell!” he cried. “ It’s 
all over between you and me!” 

The loud threatening tone in which he 
had spoken penetrated through the closed 
door of the dining-room. The door instant¬ 
ly opened. Julian returned to the library. 

Ho had just set foot in the room, when 
there was a knock at the other door—the 
door that opened on the hall. One of the 
men-servants appeared, with a telegraphic 
message in hand. Mercy was the first to 
see it. It was the Matron’s answer to the 
letter which she had sent to the Refuge. 

“For Mr. Julian Gray?” she asked. 

“ Yes, miss.” 

“ Give it to me.” 

She signed to the man to withdraw, and 
herself gave the telegram to Julian. “ It is 
addressed to you, at my request,” she said. 
“ You will recognize the name of the person 
who sends it, and .you will find a message 
in it for me.” 

Horace interfered before Julian could open 
the telegram. 

“ Another x>rivate understanding between 
you!” he said. “ Give me that telegram.” 

Julian looked at him with.quiet contempt. 

“ It is directed to Me,” he answered—and 
opened the envelope. 

The message inside was expressed in these 
terms: “ I am as deeply interested in her as 
you are. Say that I have received her let¬ 
ter, and that I welcome her back to the Ref¬ 
uge with all my heart. I have business this 
evening in the neighborhood. I will call 
for her myself at Mablethorpe House.” 

The message explained itself. Of her own 
free-will she had made the expiation com¬ 
plete ! Of her own free-will she was going 
back to the martyi'dom of her old life! 
Bound as he knew himself to be to let no 
compromising word or action escape him in 
the x>resence of Horace, the irrepressible ex¬ 
pression of Julian’s admiration glowed in his 
eyes as they rested on Mercy. Horace de¬ 
tected the look. He sprang forward and 
tried to snatch the telegram out of Julian’s 
hand. 

“ Give it to me!” he said. “ I will have 
it!” 

Julian silently put him back at arms- 
length. 

Maddened with rage, he lifted his hand 
threateningly. “ Give it to me!” he relocat¬ 
ed between his set teeth, “ or it will bo the 
worse for you!” 

“Give it to wie.'” said Mercy, suddenly 
placing herself between them. 

Julian gave it. She turned, and offered 
it to Horace, looking at him with a steady 
eye, holding it out to him with a steady hand. 

“ Read it,” she said. 

Julian’s generous nature pitied the man 
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who had insulted him. Julian’s great heart 
only remembered the friend of former times. 

Spare him !” he said to Mercy. 

She neither answered nor moved. Noth¬ 
ing stirred the horrible torj)or of her resig¬ 
nation to her fate. She knew that the time 
had come. 

Julian ai^pealed to Horace. 

“ Don’t read it!” he cried. Hear what 
she has to say to you first!” 

Horace’s hand answered him with a con¬ 
temptuous gesture. Horace’s eyes devoured, 
word by word, the Matron’s message. 

He looked up when he had read it through. 
There was a ghastly change in his face as he 
turned it on Mercy. 

She stood between the two men like a 
statue. The life in her seemed to have died 
out, except in her eyes. They rested on 
Horace with a steady glittering calmness. 

The silence was only broken by the low 
murmuring of Julian’s voice. His face was 
hidden in his hands—he was praying for 
them. 

Horace spoke, laying his finger on the 
telegram. His voice had changed with the 
change in his face. The tone was low and 
trembling: no one would have recognized 
it as the tone of Horace’s voice. 

What does this mean ?” he said to Mer¬ 
cy. It can’t be for you ?” 

“ It is for me.” 

What have You to do with a Refuge ?” 

Without a change in her face, without a 
movement in her limbs, she spoke the fatal 
words: 

“ I have come from a Refuge, and I am go¬ 
ing back to a Refuge. Mr. Horace Holm- 
croft, I am Mercy Merrick.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

TILE CONFESSION IMPENDING. 

There was a pause. 

The moments passed—and not one of the 
three moved. The moments passed—and 
not one of the three spoke. Insensibly the 
words of supplication died away on Julian’s 
lips. Even his energy failed to sustain him, 
tried as it now was by the crushing oppres¬ 
sion of suspense. The first trifling move¬ 
ment which suggested the idea of change, 
and which so brought with it the first vague 
sense of relief, came from Mercy. Incapable 
of sustaining the prolonged effort of stand¬ 
ing, she drew back a little and took a chair. 
No outward manifestation of emotion es¬ 
caped her. There she sat—with the death¬ 
like torpor of resignation in her face—wait¬ 
ing her sentence in silence fi’om the man at 
whom she had hurled the whole terrible 
confession of the truth in one sentence! 

Julian lifted his head as she moved. He 
looked at Horace, and advancing a few steps. 


looked again. There was fear in his face, as 
he suddenly turned it toward Mercy. 

^^Sj)eak to him!” ho said in a whisper. 

Rouse him, before it’s too late!” 

She moved mechanically in her chair ; she 
looked mechanically at Julian. 

‘‘ What more have I to say to him ?” she 
asked, in faint, weary tones. Did I not 
teU him every thing when I told him my 
name ?” 

The natural sound of her voice might 
have failed to affect Horace. The altered 
sound of it roused him. He approached 
Mercy’s chair, with a duU sui’priso in his 
face, and put his hand in a weak, wavering 
way on her shoulder. In that iiosition ho 
stood for a while, looking down at her in 
silence. 

The one idea in him that found its way 
outward to exiircssion was the idea of Ju¬ 
lian. Without moving his hand, without 
looking up from Mercy, he siioke for the 
first time since the shock had fallen on him. 

Where is Julian?” he asked,very qui¬ 
etly. 

I am here, Horace—close by you.” 

Will you do me a service ?” 

Certainly. How can I helxi you ?” 

He considered a little before he replied. 
His hand left Mercy’s shoulder, and went up 
to his head—then droi)x>ed at his side. His 
next words were spoken in a sadly helpless 
bewildered way. 

I have an idea, Julian, that I have been 
somehow to blame. I said some hard words 
to you. It was a little while since. I 
don’t clearly remember what it was all 
about. My temper has been a good deal 
tried in this house ; I have never been used 
to the sort of thing that goes On here—se¬ 
crets and mysteries, and hateful low-lived 
quarrels. We have no secrets and mysteries 
at home. And as for quarrels—ridiculous! 
My mother and my sisters are highly bred 
women (you know them); gentlewomen, in 
the best sense of the word. When I am 
with them I have no anxieties. I am not 
harassed at home by doubts of who jieople 
are, and confusion about names, and so on. 
I suspect the contrast weighs a little on my 
mind, and upsets it. They make me over- 
suspicious among them here, and it ends in 
my feeling doubts and fears that I can’t get 
over : doubts about you and fears about my- 
seK. I have got a fear about myself now. 
I want you to hel]) me. Shall I make an 
apology first ?” 

Don’t say a word. Tell me what I can 

do.” 

He turned his face toward Julian for the 
first time. 

Just look at mo,” he said. Does it 
strike you that I ^am at all wrong in my 
mind ? Tell me the truth, old fellow.” 

“ Your nerves are a little shaken, Horace. 
Nothing more.” 
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He considered again after tliat reply, liis 
eyes remaining anxiously fixed on Julian’s 
face. 

My nerves are a little slialcen,” lie re¬ 
peated. ^‘Tliat is true; I feel they are 
shaken. I should like, if you don’t mind, 
to make sure that it’s no worse. Will you 
help me to try if my memory is all right ?” 

“ I will do any thing you like.” 

Ah! you are a good fellow, Julian—and 
a clear-headed fellow too, which is very im¬ 
portant just now. Look here! I say it’s 
about a week since the troubles began in 
this house. Do you say so too ?” 

'‘Yes.” 

" The troubles came in with the coming 
of a woman from Germany, a stranger to 
us, who behaved very violently in the din¬ 
ing-room there. Am I right, so far ?” 

“ Quito right.” 

" The woman carried matters with a high 
hand. She claimed Colonel Eoseherry—^no, 
I wish to he strictly accurate—she claimed 
the late Colonel Eoseherry as her father. She 
told a tiresome story about her having been 
robbed of her papers and her name by an 
impostor who had personated her. She said 
the name of the imi)ostor was Mercy Mer¬ 
rick. And she afterward put the climax to 
it all: she pointed to the lady who is en¬ 
gaged to be my wife, and declared that she 
was Mercy Merrick. Tell me again, is that 
right or wrong ?” 

Julian answered him as before. Ho went 
on, speaking.more confidently and more ex¬ 
citedly than he had spoken yet. 

"Now attend to this, Julian. I am going 
to pass from my memory of what’ happened 
a week ago to my memory of what happen¬ 
ed five minutes since. You were present ; I 
want to know if you heard it too.” Ho 
paused, and, without taking his eyes off 
Julian, pointed backward to Mercy. " There 
is the lady who is engaged to marry me,” he 
resumed. " Did I, or did I not, hear her say 
that she had come out of a Eefuge, and that 
she was going back to a Eefuge ? Did I, or 
did I not, hear her own to my face that her 
name was Mercy Merrick? Answer me, 
Julian. My good friend, answer me, for the 
sake of old times.” 

His voice faltered as ho spoke those im¬ 
ploring words. Under the dull blank of his 
face there appeared the first signs of emo¬ 
tion slowly forcing its way outward. The 
stunned mind was reviving faintly. Julian 
saw his opportunity of aiding the recovery, 
and seized it. He took Horace gently by 
the arm, and pointed to Mercy. 

" There is your answer!” he said. " Look! 
—and pity her.” 

She had not once interrupted them while 
they had been speaking: she had changed 
her position again, and that was all. There 
was a writing-table at the side of her chair; 
her outstretched arms rested on it. Her 


head had dropped on her arms, and her face 
was hidden. Julian’s judgment had not 
misled him; the utiber self-abandonment of 
her attitude answered Horace as no human 
language could have answered him. He 
looked at her. A quick spasm of xoain passed 
across his face. He turned once more to the 
faithful friend who had forgiven him. His 
head fell on Julian’s shoulder, and ho bui'st 
into tears. 

Mercy started wildly to her feet, and looked 
at the two men. 

"0 God!” she cried, "what have I done!” 

Julian quieted her by a motion of his 
hand. 

" You have helped me to save him,” he 
said. " Let his tears have their way. Wait.” 

Ho put one arm round Horace to support 
him. The manly tenderness of the action, 
the complete and noble iiardon of past in¬ 
juries which it implied, touched Mercy to 
the heart. She went back to her chair. 
Again shame and sorrow overpowered hei> 
and again she hid her face from view. 

Julian led Horace to a seat, and silently 
waited by him until he had recovered his 
self-control. He gratefully took the kind 
hand that had sustained him: ho said, sim¬ 
ply, almost boyishly, "Thank you, Julian. 
I am better now.” 

"Are you composed enough to listen to 
what is said to you ?” Julian asked. 

" Yes. Do you wish to speak to mo ?” 

Julian loft him without immediately re¬ 
laying, and returned to Mercy. 

" The time has come,” he said. " Tell him 
all—truly, unreservedly, as you would tell 
it to me.” 

She shuddered as he spoke. " Have I not 
told him enough ?” she asked. " Do you want 
me to break his heart ? Look at 1pm! Look 
what I have done already!” 

Horace shrank from the ordeal as Mercy 
shrank from it. 

"No, no! I can’t listen to it! I daren’t 
listen to it!” he cried, and rose to leave the 
room. 

Julian had taken the good work in hand r 
he never faltered over it for an instant. 
Horace had loved her—how dearly Julian 
now know for the first time. The bare pos¬ 
sibility that she might earn her pardon if 
she was allowed to plead her own cause was 
a possibility stiU left. To let her win on 
Horace to forgive her was death to the love 
that still filled his heart in secret. But ho 
never hesitated. With a resolution which 
the weaker man was powerless to resist, he 
took him by the arm, and led him back to 
his place. 

"For her sake, and for your sake, you 
shall not condemn her unheard,” he said to 
Horace, firmly. "One temptation to de¬ 
ceive you after another has tried her, and 
she has resisted them all. With no discov¬ 
ery to fear, with a letter from the bene- 
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factress who loves her commanding her to 
he silent, with every thing that a woman 
values in this world to lose, if she owns 
what she has done— this woman, for the 
truth^s sake, has siooken the truth. Does 
she deserve nothing at your hands in return 
for that? Respect her, Horace—and hear 
her.^' 

Horace yielded. Julian turned to Mercy. 

You have allowed me to guide you so 
far,” he said. Will you allow mo to guide 
you still ?” 

Her eyes sank before his; her bosom rose 
and fell rapidly. His influence over her 
maintained its sway. She bowed her head 
in speechless submission. 

Tell him,” Julian proceeded, in accents 
of entreaty, not of command — ‘^tell him 
what your life has been. Tell him how you 
were tried and tempted, with no friend near 
to speak the words which might have saved 
you. And then,” he added, raising her fi’om 
the chair, lot him judge you—it* he can!” 

He attemi^ted to lead her across the room 
to the place which Horace occupied. But 
her submission had its limits. Half-way to 
the place she stopped, and refused to go fur¬ 
ther. Julian offered her a chair. She de¬ 
clined to take it. Standing with one hand 
on the back of the chair, she waited for the 
word from Horace which would permit her 
to speak. She was resigned to the ordeal. 
Her face was calm; her mind was clear. 
The hardest of all humiliations to endure— 
the humiliation of acknowledging her name 
—she had passed through. Nothing remain¬ 
ed but to show her gratitude to Julian by 
acceding to his wishes, and to ask x>ardon 
of Horace before they parted forever. In a 
little while the Matron would arrive at the 
house—an(l then it would be over. 

Unwillingly Horace looked at her. Their 
eyes met. He broke out suddenly with 
something of his former violence. 

can't realize it even now!” he cried, 
it true that you are not Grace Rose- 
ben'y? Don’t look at me! Say in one 
word—^Yes or No!” 

She answered him, humbly and sadly, 
'‘Yes.” 

"You have done what that woman ac¬ 
cused you of doing ? Am I to believe that ?” 

" You are to believe it. Sir.” 

All the weakness of Horace’s character 
disclosed itself when she made that reply. 

"Infamous!” he exclaimed. "What ex¬ 
cuse can you make for the cruel deception 
you have practiced on mo? Too bad! too 
bad! There can be no excuse for you!” 

She accepted his reproaches with unshak¬ 
en resignation. "I have deserved it!” was 
all she said to herself, " I have deserved it!” 

Julian interposed once more in Mercy’s 
defense. 

" Wait till you are sure there is no excuse 
for her, Horace,” he said, quietly. " Grant 


her‘justice, if you can grant no more. I 
leave you together.” 

He advanced toward the door of the din¬ 
ing-room. Horace’s weakness disclosed it¬ 
self once more. 

" Don’t leave me alone with her!” he burst 
out. " The misery of it is more than I can 
bear!” 

Julian looked at Mercy. Her face bright¬ 
ened faintly. That momentary exj)ression 
of relief told him how truly he would be be¬ 
friending her if he consented to remain in 
the room. A position of retirement was 
offered to him by a recess formed by the 
central bay-window of the library. If he 
occupied this place, they could see or not see 
that he was present, as their own inclina¬ 
tions might decide them. 

" I will stay with you, Horace, as long as 
you wish me to he here.” Having answered 
in those teims, he stopped as he i)assed Mer¬ 
cy on his way to the window. His quick 
and kindly insight told him that he might 
still be of some service to her. A hint from 
him might show her the shortest and the 
easiest way of making her confession. Del¬ 
icately and briefly he gave her the hint. 
" The first time I met you,” ho said, " I saw 
that your life had had its troubles. Let us 
hear how those troubles began.” 

Ho withdrew to his place in the recess. 
For the first time, since the fatal evening 
when she and Grace Roseberry had met in 
the French cottage, Mercy Merrick looked 
back into the purgatory on earth of her i^ast 
life, and told her sad story simply and truly 
in these words. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE CONFESSION MADE. 

"Mr. Julian Gray has asked me to tell 
him, and to tell you, Mr. Holmcroft, how my 
troubles began. They began before my rec¬ 
ollection. They began with my birth. 

"My mother (as I have heard her say) 
ruined her prospects, when she was quite a 
young girl, by a marriage with one of her 
father’s servants—the groom who rode out 
witli her. She suffered the usual penalty 
of such conduct as hers. After a shoH time 
she and her husband were separated—on the 
condition of her sacrificing to the man whom 
she bad married the whole of the little for¬ 
tune that she possessed in her own right. 

" Gaining her freedom, my mother had to 
gain her daily bread next. Her family re¬ 
fused to take her back. She attached her¬ 
self to a company of strolling players. 

" She was earning a bare living in this 
way, when my father accidentally met with 
her. He was a man of high rank, jiroud of 
his position, and well known in the society of 
that time for his many accomx)lishments and 
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Ms refined tastes. My mother’s "beauty fas¬ 
cinated him. He took her from the stroll¬ 
ing ];)layers, and surrounded her with every 
luxury that a woman could desire in a house 
of her own. 

I don’t know how long they lived to¬ 
gether. I only know that my father, at the 
time of my first recollections, had abandoned 
her. She had excited his suspicions of her 
fidelity—suspicions which cruelly wronged 
her, as she declared to her dying day. I be¬ 
lieved her, because she was my mother. But 
I can not expect others to do as I did—I can 
only repeat what she said. father left 
her absolutely penniless. He never saw her 
again; and he refused to go to her when she 
sent to him in her last moments on earth. 

She was hack again among the strolling 
players when I first remember her. It was 
not an unhappy time for me. I was the fa¬ 
vorite pet and plaything of the poor actors. 
They taught me to sing and to dance at an 
age when other children are just beginning 
to learn to read. At five years old I Avas in 
Avhat is called Hhe profession,’ and had 
made my poor little reputation in booths at 
country fiiirs. As early as that, Mr. Holm- 
croft, I had begun to live under an assumed 
name—^the i^rettiest name they could invent 
for me ^to look weU. in the hills.’ It was 
sometimes a hard struggle for us, in had 
seasons, to keep body and soul together. 
Learning to sing and dance in public often 
meant learning to hear hunger and cold in 
private, when I was apprenticed to the 
stage. And yet, I have lived to look hack 
on my days with the strolling players as the 
happiest days of my life! 

“ I was ten years old when the first serious 
misfortunes that I can remember fell upon 
me. My mother died, worn out in the prime 
of her life. And not long afterward the 
strolling company, brought to an end of its 
resources by a succession of had seasons, was 
broken up. 

I was left on the world, a nameless, pen¬ 
niless outcast, with one fatal inheritance— 
God knows, I can speak of it without van¬ 
ity, after what I have gone through !—the 
inheritance of^iy mother’s beauty. 

‘^My only friends were the poor starved- 
out players. Two of them (husband and 
wife) obtained engagements in another com¬ 
pany, and I was included in the bargain. 
The new manager by whom I was employed 
was a drunkard and a brute. One night I 
made a trifling mistake in the course of the 
performances—and I was savagely beaten 
for it."^ Perhaps I had inherited some of my 
father’s spirit—without^ I hope, also inher¬ 
iting my father’s pitiless nature. However 
that may be, I resolved (no matter what 
became of me) never again to serve the man 
who had beaten me. I unlocked the door of 
our iniserable lodgings at daybreak the next 
morning; and, at ten years old, Avith my 


little bundle in my hand, I faced the world 
alone. 

^^My mother had confided to me, in her 
last moments, my father’s name and the ad¬ 
dress of his house in London. ^He may 
feel some compassion for you’ (she said), 
^ though he feels none for me: try him.’ I 
had a few shillings, the last pitiful remains 
of my wages, in my pocket; and I was not 
far from London. But I never went near 
my father: child as I was, I Avould have 
starved and died rather than go to him. I 
had loved my mother dearly; and I hated 
the man who had turned his back on her 
Avhen she lay on her death-bed. It made no 
difference to Me that he was my father. 

^^Does this confession revolt you? You 
look at me, Mr. Holmcroft, as if it did. 

Think a little. Sir. Does what I have 
just said condemn me as a heartless creat¬ 
ure, even in my earliest years ? What is a 
father to a child—when the child has ncA^er 
sat on his knee, and never had a kiss or a 
present |rom him? If As^e had met in the 
street, we should not have knoAAm each 
other. Perhaps in after-days, when I Avas 
starving in London, I may have begged of 
my father without knowing it; and he may 
have thrown his daughter a penny to get 
rid of her, without knoAving it either! What 
is there sacred in the relations betAveen 
father and child, Avhen they are such rela¬ 
tions as these? Even the flowers of the 
field can not grow without light and air to 
help them! How is a child’s love to grow 
with nothing to help it ? 

My small savings would have been soon 
exhausted, even if I had been old enough 
and strong enough to protect them myself. 
As things were, my feAv shillings were taken 
from me by gypsies. I had no reason to 
complain. They gave me food and the 
shelter of their tents, and they made me of 
use to them in various ways. After a Avhile 
hard times came to the gypsies, as they had 
come to the strolling players. Some of them 
were imprisoned j the rest Avere disj)ersed. 
It was the season for hop-gathering at the 
time. I got employment among the hop- 
pickers next; and that done, I went to Lon¬ 
don with my new friends. 

I have no wish to weary and pain you by 
dwelling on this part of my childhood in de¬ 
tail. It will be enough if I tell you that I 
sank lower and lower until I ended in sell¬ 
ing matches in the street. My mother’s leg¬ 
acy got me many a sixpence Avhich my 
matches would never have charmed out of 
the pockets of strangers if I had been an ugly 
child. My face, which was destined to be my 
greatest misfortune in after-years, was my 
best friend in those days. 

^^s there any thing, m. Holmcroft, in the 
life I am now trying to describe Avhich re¬ 
minds you of a day when Ave were out walk¬ 
ing together not long since ? 
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“ I surprised and offended you, remember; j 
and it was not possible for me to explain my ] 
conduct at tbe time. Do you recollect tbe 
little- wandering girl, with the miserable : 
faded nosegay in her hand, who ran after j 
us, and begged for a halfpenny ? I shocked 
you by bursting out crying when the child ^ 
asked us to buy her a bit of bread. Now 
you know why I was so sorry for her. Now i 
you know why I offended you the next day ; 
by breakin g an engagement with your moth- ( 
er and sisters, and going to see that child 
in her wretched home. After what I have 
confessed, you will admit that my poor Lit- : 
tie sister in adversity had the first claim ( 
on me. 

“Let me go on. I am sorry if I have < 
distressed you. Let me go on. 

“ The forlorn wanderers of the streets have 
(as I found) one way always open to them ‘ 
of presenting their sufferings to the notice 
of their rich and charitable fellow-creatures. ' 
They have only to break the law—and they 
make a public appearance in a cou^i’t of jus¬ 
tice. If the circumstances connected with 
their offense are of an interesting kind, they 
gain a second advantage: they are adver¬ 
tised aU over England by a report in the 
newspapers. 

“Yes! even I have my knowledge of the 
law. I know that it completely overlooked 
me as long as I respected it. But on two 
different occasions it became my best friend 
when I set it at defiance! My first fortu¬ 
nate offense was committed when I was 
just twelve years old. 

“ It was evening time. I was half dead 
with starvation j the rain was falling; the 
night was coming on. I begged—openly, 
loudly, as only a hungry child can beg. An 
old lady in a carriage at a shop door com¬ 
plained of my importunity. The policeman 
did his duty. The law gave me a supper 
and shelter at the station-house that night. 

I appeared at the police court, and, ques¬ 
tioned by the magistrate, I told my story 
truly. It was the every-day story of thou¬ 
sands of children like me j but it had one 
element of interest in it. I confessed to 
having had a father (he was then dead) 
who had been a man of rank ; and I owned 
(just as openly as I owned every thing else) 
that I had never applied to him for help, in 
resentment of his treatment of my mother. 
This incident was new, I suppose ; it led to 
the appearance of my ^case' in the news¬ 
papers. The reporters further served my 
interests by describing me as ^pretty and 
interesting.’ Subscriptions were sent to the 
court. A benevolent married couple, in a 
respectable sphere of life, visited the work- 
house to see me. I produced a favorable 
impression on them—especially on the wife. 
I was literally friendless; I had no unwel¬ 
come relatives to follow me and claim me. 
The wife was childless ; the husband was a 


good-natured man. It ended in their taking 
me away with them to try me in service. 

“I have always felt the aspiration, no 
matter how low I may have fallen, to strug¬ 
gle upward to a position above me; to rise, 
in spite of fortune, superior to my lot in life. 
Perhaps some of my father’s pride may be at 
the root of this restless feeling in me. It 
seems to be a part of my nature. It brought 
me into this house—and it will go with me 
out of this house. Is it my curse, or mj 
blessing ? I am not able to decide. 

“On the first night wlien I slept in my 
new home I said to myself, ^They have tak¬ 
en me to be their servant: I will be some¬ 
thing more to them than that—they shall 
end in taking me for their child.’ Before I 
had been a week in the house I was the 
wife’s favorite companion in the absence of 
her husband at his place of business. She 
was a highly accomplished woman, greatly 
her husband’s superior in cultivation, and, 
unfortunately for herself, also his superior 
in years. The love was all on her side. Ex¬ 
celling certain occasions on which he roused 
her jealousy, they lived together on suffi¬ 
ciently friendly terms. She was one of the 
many wives who resign themselves to be 
disappointed in their husbands—and he was 
one of the many husbands who never know 
what their wives really think of them. Her 
one great happiness was in teaching me. I 
was eager to learn j I made rapid progress. 
At my pliant age I soon acquired the refine¬ 
ments of language and manner which char¬ 
acterized my mistress. It is only the truth 
to say that the cultivation which has made 
me capable of personating a lady was her 
work. 

For three happy years I lived under that 
friendly roof. I was between fifteen and 
sixteen years of age, when the fatal inher¬ 
itance from my mother cast its first shadow 
on my life. One miserable day the wife’s 
motherly love for me changed in an instant 
to the jealous hatred that never forgives. 
Can you guess the reason? The husband 
fell in love with me. 

“I was innocent j I was blameless. He 
owned it himself to the clergyman who was 
with him at his death. By that time years 
had passed. It was too late to justify me. 

“ He was at an age (while I was under his 
care) when men are usually supposed to re¬ 
gard women with tranquillity, if not with 
indifference. It had been the habit of years 
with me to look on him as my second father. 
In my innocent ignorance of the feeling 
which’ really inspired him, I permittecl him 
to indulge in little paternal familiarities 
with me, which inflamed his guilty x>assion. 
His wife discovered him—not I. No words 
can describe my astonisliment and my hor- 
ror when the first outbreak of her indig- 
, nation forced on me the knowledge of tlie 
j truth. On my knees I declared myself guilt- 
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less. On my knees I implored her to do jus¬ 
tice to my purity and my youth. At other 
times the sweetest and the most consider¬ 
ate of women, jealousy had now transformed 
her to a perfect fury. She accused mo of 
deliberately encouraging him. She declared 
she would turn me out of the house with her 
own hands. Like other easy-tempered men, 
her husband had reserves of anger in him 
which it was dangerous to provoke. When 
his wife lifted her hand against me, ho lost 
all self-control, on his side. Ho openly told 
her that life was worth nothing to him 
without me. He openly avowed his resolu¬ 
tion to go with me when I left the house. 
The maddened woman seized him by the 
arm—I saw that, and saw no more. I ran 
out into the street, x>anic-stricken. A cah 
was passing. I got into it before he could 
open the house door, and drove to the only 
place of refuge I could think of—a small 
shop, kept hy the widowed sister of one of 
our servants. Here I obtained shelter for 
the night. The next day he discovered me. 
He made his vile proposals ; he offered me 
the whole of his fortune; he declared his 
resolution, say what I might, to return the 
next day. That night, hy help of the good 
woman who had taken care of me—imder 
cover of the darkness, as if I had been to 
blame—I was secretly removed to the east 
end of London, and placed under the charge 
of a trustworthy i)erson who lived, in a very 
humble way, by letting lodgings. 

^^Here, in a little back garret at the top 
of the house, I was thrown again on the 
world—at an age when it was doubly peril¬ 
ous for me to be left to my own resources to 
earn the bread I ate and the roof that cov¬ 
ered me. 

“ I claim no credit to myself—young as I 
was, placed as I was between the easy life 
of Vice and the hard life of Virtue—^for act¬ 
ing as I did. The man simply horrified me: 
my natural impulse was to escape from him. 
Only let it be remembered, before I approach 
the saddest part of my sad story, that my 
conduct was the conduct of an innocent girl, 
and that I was at least not to blame. 

Forgive me for dwelling as I have done 
on my early years. I shrink from speaking 
of the events that are still to come. 

In losing the esteem of my first bene¬ 
factress I had, in my friendless position, lost 
all hold on an honest life—except the one 
frail hold of needle-work. The only refer¬ 
ence of which I could now dispose was the 
recommendation of mo by my landlady to a 
place of business which largely employed 
expert needle-women. It is needless for me 
to tell you how poorly work of that sort is 
remunerated: you have read about it in the 
newsi^apers. As long as my health lasted I 
contrived to live and to keep out of debt. 
Few girls could have resisted as long as I 
did the slowly i^oisoning influences of crowd¬ 


ed work-rooms, insufficient nourishment, and 
almost total i^rivation of exercise. My life 
as a child had been a life in the open air: it 
had helped to strengthen a constitution nat¬ 
urally hardy, naturally free from all taint 
of hereditary disease. But my time came at 
last. Under the cruel stress laid on it my 
health gave way. I was struck down by low 
fever, and sentence was pronounced on me 
by my fellow-lodgers: ^ Ah, poor thing, her 
troubles will soon be at an end 

The prediction might have i:>roved true 
—I might never have committed the errors 
and endured the sufferings of after-years— 
if I had fallen iU in another house. 

But it was my good, or my evil, fortune 
—I dare not say which—^to have interested 
in myself and my sorrows an actress at a 
suburban theatre, who occupied the room 
under mine. Except when her stage duties 
took her away for two or three houi'S in the 
evening, this noble creature never left my 
bedside. Ill as she could afford it, her purse 
paid my inevitable expenses while I lay help¬ 
less. The landlady, moved by her example, 
accej)ted half the weekly rent of my room. 
The doctor, with the Christian kindness of 
his x^rofession, would take no fees. All that 
the tenderest care could accomxdish was lav¬ 
ished on me; my youth and my constitution 
did the rest. I struggled back to life—and 
then I took up my needle again. 

It may surprise you that I should have 
failed (having an actress for my dearest 
friend) to take advantage of the means of 
introduction thus offered to me to try the 
stage—especially as my childish training 
had given me, in some small degree, a fa¬ 
miliarity with the Art. 

^^I had only one motive for shrinking 
from an ax)i)earance at the theatre—^but it 
was strong enough to induce mg to submit 
to any alternative that remained, no matter 
how hopeless it might be. If I showed my¬ 
self on the imblic stage my discovery by the 
man from whom I had escaped would bo 
only a question of time. I knew him to be 
habitually a play-goer and a subscriber to 
a theatrical newsjjaper. I had even heard 
him speak of the theatre to which my friend 
was attached, and compare it advantageous¬ 
ly with j)laces of amusement of far higher 
pretensions. Sooner or later, if I joined the 
company, he would bo certain to go and see 
^ the new actress.’ The bare thought of it 
reconciled me to returning to my needle. 
Before I was strong enough to endure the 
atmosphere of the crowded work-room I ob¬ 
tained permission, as a favor, to resume my 
occux)ation at home. 

Surely my motive was a good one ? sure¬ 
ly i^y choice was the choice of a virtuous 
girl ? And yet the day when I took up my 
needle again was the fatal day of my life. 

“ I had now not only to provide for the 
wants of the passing hour—I had my debts 
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to x>cay. It was only to be done by toiling 
harder than ever, and by living more poorly 
than ever. I worked day and night; took 
nothing but bread and tea. It was not long 
before I paid the penalty, in my weakened 
state, of leading such a life as this. One 
evening—don’t notice me j even at this dis¬ 
tance of time I can not help shuddering when 
I think of it—one evening my head turned 
suddenly giddy; my heart throbbed fright¬ 
fully one moment, and sank the next. I 
managed to open the window, and to let 
the fresh air into the room, and I felt bet¬ 
ter. But I was not sufficiently recovered to 
be able to thread my needle. It was a Sat¬ 
urday night—time was of terrible impor¬ 
tance to me. I thought to myself, ^ If I go 
out for half an hour, a little exercise may j)ut 
me right again.’ I got down stairs, and left 
the house, choosing for my walk the quiet¬ 
est by-streets I could find. I had not, as I 
suppose, been out more than ten minutes 
when the attack fi’om which I had suffered 
in my room was renewed. There was no shop 
near in which I could take refuge. I tried to 
ring the bell of the nearest house door. Be¬ 
fore I could reach it I fainted in the street. 

How long hunger and weakness left me 
at the mercy of the first stranger who might 
pass by, it is im^iossible for me to say. 

When I partially recovered my senses I 
was conscious of being under shelter some¬ 
where, and of having a wine-glass contain¬ 
ing some cordial drink held to my lips by a 
man. I managed to swallow—I don’t know 
how little, or how much. The stimulant had 
a very strange effect on me. Reviving me 
at first, it ended in stupefying me. I lost 
my senses once more. 

When I next recovered myself, the day 
was breaking. I was in a bed in a strange 
room. A nameless terror seized me. I call¬ 
ed out. Tliree or four women came in, whose 
faces betrayed, even to my inexperienced 
eyes, the shameless infamy of their lives. I 


started up in the bed. I implored them to 
tell me where I was, and what had hap¬ 
pened— 

Spare me! I can say no more. Not long 
smce you heard Miss Roseberry call me an 
outcast from the streets. Now you know— 
as God is my judge I am speaking the truth! 
—now you know what made me an outcast, 
and in what measure I deserved my dis¬ 
grace.” 

Her voice faltered, her resolution failed 
her, for the first time. 

Give me a few minutes,” she said, in low, 
broken tones. If I try to go on now, I am 
afraid I shall cry.” 

She took the chair which Julian had 
placed for her, turning her face aside so that 
neither of the men could see it. One of her 
hands was pressed hard over her bosom, the 
other hung listlessly at her side. 

Julian rose fi*om the place that he had oc¬ 
cupied. Horace neither moved nor spoke. 
His head was on his breast: the traces of 
tears on his cheeks owned mutely that she 
had touched his heart. Would ho forgive 
her? Julian passed on, and approached 
Mercy’s chair. 

In silence ho took the hand which hung 
at her side. In silence he lifted it to his 
lips and kissed it, as her brother might have 
kissed it. She started, but she never looked 
up. Some strange fear of discovery seemed 
to possess her. ‘‘ Horace ?” she whispered, 
timidly. Julian made no reply. He went 
back to his place, and allowed her to think 
it was Horace. 

The sacrifice was immense enough—feel¬ 
ing toward her as he felt—^to be worthy of 
the man who made it. 

A few minutes had been all she asked for. 
In a few minutes she turned toward them 
again. Her sweet voice was steady once 
more; her grand gray eyes rested softly on 
Horace as she went on. 


(^001] Cjiair/ 


T here is nothing new, absolutely new, under 
the sun ; for since the creation of man there 
has been much development, but no absolute cre¬ 
ation, and all the new life has come from pre¬ 
existent factors. Probably the first forms of 
personal and social art that appeared implied 
every thing that history has since recorded; and 
the rude arts of the primitive race indicated the 
aspirations, powers, and relations that have since 
been brought out in our beautiful arts. The first 
play of frolicsome children had in itself the 
germs of all play with its sing-song, posture, 

♦ It is proper to say that this month’s Easy Chair, 
owing to the illness of the regular occupant of that 
article of our editorial furniture, is not furnished by 
him, and that the paper which takes its place is from 
the pen of Dr. Samttet. Osaoon.— Ed. Hauper. 


grouping, and action. Ever since society exist¬ 
ed there has been also something of social art, 
or the art of being social; and the household 
life, the public amusements, the military pageants, 
the court festivals, and the religious ceremonies 
of nations and tribes have had much to do with 
their social susceptibilities and training. Thus, 
if we take for example the Hebrew race, we 
may regard their civic and religious system not 
only in its Divine authority and origin, but also 
in its practical working upon the people, and 
value it for its social art as well as its theocratic 
dignity. The whole year was made to tell ar¬ 
tistically upon the domestic and patriotic feelings 
1 and habits of the people, and each year was part 
I of an octave of years, and each octave went to 
i sw'ell the grand rhythm of the seventh octave of 
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the fiftieth year of jubilee. The other great race 
that has joined the Hebrews in making what we 
call history, the Greeks, had their way of doing 
something of the same thing; and although they 
bad no official priesthood, they had a religion 
which made of the artist a priest, and educated 
the people by temples, statues, oracles, sacrifices, 
games, poems, and plays, that combined so many 
arts in the great social art that gave Greece its 
wonderful place in civilization. 

Every Hebrew rite -and oveiy Greek master¬ 
piece ought to be considered in this light in order 
to be truly appreciated. The high-priest of the 
Jewish temple was standard-bearer as well as 
priest, and the twelve jewels on his breastplate 
flashed light and fire into the eyes and souls of 
the loyal tribes; while the statue of the Parthenon 
at Athens stood for the Greek intellect, and from 
its magnificent ternple on the Acropolis presided 
over the arts and culture of the people. As we 
look at the Elgin marbles in the British Museum 
we admire their strength and beauty, but we 
little know their adaptation to public sentiment, 
and that such works of art did for the people then 
very much what the press does for our people 
now. 

The old Catholic Church was and is a wonder¬ 
ful piece of social art, and in order to appreciate 
its worship we must look beyond the catechism 
and dogma to the life of the people, and remem¬ 
ber that this wonderful system took charge of 
their whole training, and made of the whole year— 
nay, of each life, and the whole course of time—a 
great drama, in which the people were to be not 
spectators only, but actors, each man, woman, 
and child being called to assist in some way in 
that round of mingled tragedy and mirth. Our 
modern Protestantism is trying in its way to do 
the same thing, sometimes by a reconstructed 
ritual, and sometimes by a round of sensation 
sermons, hymns, and celebrations that bring the 
world into the church, and make of the newspa¬ 
pers a directory of religious observances and med¬ 
itations. Probably, in its way, your Plymouth 
Church has its ritual quite as decidedly as Trin¬ 
ity Church or St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and a so¬ 
cial power goes forth with a certain order from 
its round of ministrations. 

Our modern fine art, with our more spiritual 
view of worship, generally lacks the power of so¬ 
cial interest and enthusiasm which attached to 
ancient art, and all the sculptors on earth, can 
not now make a religious statue that shall stir 
the people like the sculptured gods of Greece of 
old. A rich man might buy the new Minerva 
or Apollo, or a rich court or city might put the 
exquisite work in a public gallery for the admi¬ 
ration of visitors, but crowds would not rush to 
the place with hymns and prayers upon their 
lips. The statue of a popular hero would kindle 
more enthusiasm, and our modern art.is doing 
much to put the heroes of war and statesman¬ 
ship, and also those of science and art, of elo¬ 
quence and song, before the people, and we 
Americans are learning of late to connect our 
memorials of gifted and noble men with the so¬ 
cial education of our people. We are sure that 
these memorials will grow in number and influ¬ 
ence as we teach the young to connect them with 
the true idea and work of life, and build our 
beautiful arts upon modern ideas of truth and 
usefulness, instead of trying to restore the old 


mythology, whether of the Hebrew ritual or the 
Greek idols. In oflier words, we must take the 
fine arts into our plan of education, and adapt 
them to the wants of society in our own day and 
generation. Franklin’s statue stirs our people in 
Printing-house Square more than Thorwaldsen’s 
Mercury could do, and if Horace Greeley is put 
there in bronze, his old coat will win more ad¬ 
miring spectators than Trajan’s imperial robe. 
Other characters will appear in our historic art. 

Does any body presume to say that this pur¬ 
pose is wholly visionary, that the age of art as 
well as the age of chivalry is over, and that men 
now go for dollars and cents, bread-and-butter, 
•beef and mutton, with little if^any love for the 
beautiful, as such, in their utilitarian prudence? 
We think that this is not so, and that probably 
so much money has never been spent for what 
is thought beautiful as in this nineteenth century. 
We do not build a few great cathedrals and pal¬ 
aces, but we do build hundreds of thousands of 
goodly churches and millions of sightly houses. 
We do not run after a few kings and queens, 
lords and ladies, to feast our eyes upon their pur¬ 
ple and gold and gems, but the great mass of 
our people wear clothes such as courts of old 
could never afford, and our women generally 
carry, not always wisely, indeed, more orna¬ 
ment and wealth upon their backs than was ever 
dreamed of in the olden time. Our American 
court of our sovereign people is, on the whole, 
the most richly dressed court on record, and the 
aggregate cost of our dress is beyond any thing 
known in history. This array of costume, espe¬ 
cially in our women, is a part of our social sys¬ 
tem, and is meant to produce a social effect. It 
surely is a matter of sufficient importance to sug¬ 
gest the question whether all this money might 
not be better spent, and made to tell with far 
more effect upon social enjoyment and welfare. 
Surely we need to study anew the laws and dis¬ 
positions of our social nature, and ask ourselves 
how our sympathies can be most effectively moved 
and our tastes may be most judiciously provided 
for; and the question of dress, recreation, and 
amusement must be met in a broad and generous 
way in its connection with the w'hole science of 
society and the art of true living. 

If the fine arts may be divided into two class¬ 
es, according as they appeal more to either of the 
two master senses, the eye and the ear, and if 
sculpture, painting, and architecture belong to 
the eye mainly, and if music, the drama, and 
poetry belong more to the ear, may we not say 
that our modern life is adding a new and com¬ 
prehensive art to each of these classes? Does 
not landscape gardening bring sculpture, paint¬ 
ing, and architecture together on its broad and 
lovely domain, with genial welcome to music, 
the drama, and poetry as fitting guests and 
charmers of the landscape ? and does not social 
art or social esthetics bring music, the drama, 
and poetry together, with genial welcome to 
sculpture, painting, and architecture in its large 
fellowship?^ Surely these two beautiful arts, 
landscape gardening and social assthetics, are 
unfolding themselves, and nowhere more hope¬ 
fully than in our own homes. We are putting 
the landscape upon the canvas in grand pictures, 
and upon the broad earth also in great parks, 
gardens, and cemeteries, as it has never been 
done before ; and have we not been carrying out 
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a great social art in the organizing and educating 
our people within the centfury, which is now 
waiting to bear its bright consummate flower of 
beauty after those long years of hardy growth 
from the rough soil in the stout trunk and brave 
branches of our national law, industry, and 
statesmanship? The history of our laws and 
institutions, our battles and debates, has been 
pretty thoroughly written into papers and books ; 
but what papers and books can contain the rec¬ 
ords of our American sociality, and do justice to 
the worthy men and women who have been re¬ 
fining, humanizing, and spiritualizing our vast 
population, and who are carrying out the good 
work still in backwoods villages, as well as in 
populous towns and cities, and preparing the 
way for the great and noble national life that is 
to be ? Sometimes the unwritten social impres¬ 
sion is more important than the public narrative 
of opinions and acts ; and probably such move¬ 
ments as Methodism have been quite as remark¬ 
able for their power in moving the affections 
and reforming and transforming social disposi¬ 
tions and habits as in shaping theology. 

In order to bring out the true social art, and 
•work the elements of life into due form and beau¬ 
ty, we need alike a thorough knowledge of the 
material to be treated and the due artistic genius 
for the art. Genius, indeed, is said to know no 
law; but it never works without law, whether 
conscious of it or not, and all the masters of the 
beautiful arts have shown rare skill in handling 
their material, whether wood or stone, paint or 
instrument of music. Genius does not despise 
but gladly uses all knowledge, and whether in 
war or peace, tlie commanding mind works into 
his plans all that is known of the work and the 
field before him. Are we not to study as never 
before the social field and work before us, and 
learn to observe and classify all the moods, sym¬ 
pathies, desires, and affinities of which we are 
capable ? Are we not to have a harmony and 
melody of men in society—a harmony that shall 
tell us what dispositions and persons can be 
wisely brought together—a melody that shall 
show the law of social continuity, or what states 
of mind and associations best follow or alternate 
with each other ? Surely horrible discord comes 
at once by a foolish mixing of persons and dis¬ 
positions. So, too, there is a shock to' all our 
sensibilities when the just continuity of thought 
and emotion is broken; and when we are led 
abruptly from reckless comedy to saddest trag¬ 
edy, or a thoughtless laugh introduces a funeral 
sermon, we are as much jarred and offended as 
if a merry drinking song introduces a grand an¬ 
them, or a gay waltz were the prelude to a sol¬ 
emn requiem. 

We are to know a great deal more than we do 
about the mere fact of numbers in society, and 
understand how many as well as what kind of 
persons go well together. It takes two only to 
make love, and a third person may change the 
whole social tone, and either painfully chill away 
the love sentiment or else bring calm philosophy 
in wholesome exchange. Not less than eight 
nor more than twelve are said to make the right 
number for a social dinner-party; and philoso¬ 
phers, from Plato to Fourier, have undertaken 
to estimate in figures the right number of per¬ 
sons for organizing a colony or an industrial 
<jommunity. Certainly the proper choice of 


numbers is a great point of wisdom, and all plans 
thrive according as persons enough, not too 
many or too few, are brought together under the 
true leader. In our time the arts of war and 
of peace are studying this matter anew, and great 
changes are at hand. 

But the science of society amounts to little 
true art unless a certain genius goes with the 
knowledge; and who will deny that there is a 
certain natural gift for social influence, as there 
is for all beautiful arts ? Some persons have a 
rare social witchery who have not any other form 
of genius, and some women, of veiy moderate 
abilities in other respects, have an art of pleas¬ 
ing that amounts to fascination. One woman in 
famous attire will gather a great crowd of nota¬ 
bles in a grand house and give them a great 
supper, and all shall be flat and dull; while some 
winsome little body, without any flashy costume 
or parade, and even without rare beauty, will en¬ 
tertain her circle of guests in a charming way of 
her own, and make them all at home with" her 
and each other. She plays upon their various 
tempers and traits and associations as a master 
hand plays upon the harp or piano. I have some¬ 
times thought that womanly charm, and perhaps 
even what in the best sense is called flirting, 
could be made one of the fine arts, and conse¬ 
crated to charity, and even to religion. That 
bright girl takes that half dozen striplings in 
hand, and touches each in turn with playful 
grace, until they are willing captives to her spell, 
and ready to buy her pincushions or watch- 
chains at the fair, or go to her church and wor¬ 
ship by her prayer-book. There is a line, in¬ 
deed, beyond which this flirting ceases to be a 
fine art, and becomes quite business-like and 
utilitarian, a practical operation in making a 
market and bagging a husband—a useful but 
not always ideal result. Yet, as the world goes, 
a great deal of true missionary work is done by 
charming women in managing men in an artistic 
and legitimate way, and the Virgin Mary has not 
all the work of such intercession in her hands or 
in her eyes, although Henry Heine naughtily 
called her the counter girl of the Catholic Church, 
who won over the Goths and Vandals. 

Eloquence is a part of social art, and a true 
orator speaks not only to the individual, but to 
the assembly, and knows not only how to hold 
them together by his enthusiasm, but how to 
lead them on wisely from point to point by 
gradations suited to his subject and pui’pose, and 
their nature, views, and habits. The good orator 
is also a good general, and he is master of strat¬ 
egy as well as tactics, not only marshaling his 
present forces with effect, but keeping his re¬ 
serves in due training and distance, that he may 
bring them up at the decisive moment, and dash 
upon the front or rear of the enemy at the very 
nick of time. 

The good general, too, must understand the 
social art, and stir and train the affections and 
purposes of his men, while he does not neglect 
their tents and kettles. If armies march upon 
their bellies, they march well, with heads up, 
brains steadfast, and hearts warm. Napoleon 
won his battles in great part by feeding his men 
on the glory of France, and Wellington gave his 
soldiers, with English beef, a solid ration of En¬ 
glish loyalty and pluck. Our Washington pre¬ 
sented to the nation his own calm and persistent 
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manhood, and our predestined type of citizenship 
went with him to victory, as the banner of the 
cross went before Constantine in his career of 
conquest for Christendom. 

We need a class of social leaders who are 
suited to the wants of our time and country, 
and who can bring out the rich capacities of 
the nation in a noble civilization. We once in 
a while meet with persons in modest positions 
who show rare powers for tliis work, and there 
are teachers in our best public schools who do 
quite as much by a wise and varied discipline to 
cheer and organize their scholars as they do by 
good instruction tp give them knowledge. Mu¬ 
sic and muscular exercises are sometimes so 
combined as to give the stir and life of the camp 
to the school-room, and I am sure that all that 
Plato says in his Laws of the worth of music 
and gymnastics in education will be illustrated 
anew in the social art of our new generation. 

How far labor is capable of being cheered by 
social sympathy and exalted by the beautiful 
arts we are not able to say from any satisfictory 
experience, but it is certain that men are fond of 
singing at their work, and farmers in the hay 
field, as well as sailors at the capstan, can be as 


merry as the larks. Probably there will be some 
way of bringing our working people under the 
power of music, the drama, and all the beautiful 
arts, and their dwellings will be so arranged as 
to combine a certain measure of refinement as 
well as comfort, and to connect with gardens 
and parks, that make the wealth and culture of 
the whole neighborhood help the recreation and 
health of the whole people. It will be.seen that 
we can all work better by a certain amount of 
good companionship, and that sociality has a 
positive power over the mind and body, and is 
food and medicine to the constitution. We may 
find that true sociality under the influence of 
pure art drives out the evil spirits that infest the 
world, and that war and intemperance come from 
perversions of the nerves and spirits that may be 
set right by a true method of living. Men will 
not tipple if they can be merry without the bot¬ 
tle, and nations will not be restless, irascible, 
and spoiling for a fight if they are kept wide 
awake in good purposes, and bent on getting the 
most good out of each other and seeing light in 
each other’s countenances, instead of being madly 
set on ruining each other’s prospects and smash¬ 
ing each other’s profiles. 


lUrorii. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
ROEESSOR GEORGE P. EISHER, of 
Y'ale College, has rendered a valuable serv¬ 
ice to the American reading public by his His- 
tory of the Reformation (Scribner, Armstrong, 
and Co.). Such a w'ork has long been needed, 
not as a defense of the Reformation, but as an 
interpretation of it, and never more than now, 
when the principles of the Reformation are as¬ 
sailed by rationalism on the one side and ec- 
clesiasticism on the other. Professor Fisher’s 
book gives in one good-sized volume a clear 
and succinct account of the causes which led 
to the Reformation and the history of its prog¬ 
ress throughout Europe, and assigns their prop¬ 
er places to the great leaders in it—Luther 
in Germany, Zwingli in Switzerland, Calvin at 
Geneva, and the royal reformer, Henry VHI., 
who built more wisely than he knew, in England. 
The entire work is written in a spirit of sincere 
reverence for, and unmistakable allegiance to, 
the fundamental doctrine of the Reformation, 
the acceptance of the Bible as the only and the 
all-sufficient standard of duty, and of moral and 
religious truth. ^ But it portrays the faith of the 
Roman Catholic Church, if not with absolute 
impartiality, at least without bitterness of feel¬ 
ing, and even the excesses of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic priesthood without vituperation or invective. 
Professor Fisher recognizes the fiiults of the 
reformers more clearly, however, in his prefice 
than in the body of his work, and there are few 
dispassionate students of the life and character 
of Luther who will not account him more ame¬ 
nable to the charge of excessive violence, and 
even virulence, in debate than Professor Fisher 
appears to do. In the first three chapters the 
author considers the rise of the papal power, and 
the social causes which led to the revolution which 
broke its sceptre. He recognizes, as D’Aubigne 
VoL. XLVI.— No. 2T6.—59 


does not, at least to the same degree, that it was 
not the work of any one man or set of men, but 
the culmination of a long series of social and in¬ 
tellectual forces, which would have crystallized 
about some other leader if Luther had not or¬ 
ganized them into victory. The Refonnation 
produced Luther, not Luther the Reformation. 
This part of his work is admirable. The value 
of the remainder of the work consists in the clear 
and graphic summary which it affords of events 
with which the student of ecclesiastical history is 
already familiar. In telling the oft-told tale of 
the Reformation there is not really much room 
for the display of originality either of thought or 
treatment,^ except at the sacrifice of truth. In 
the rendering of such a story every thing depends, 
however, upon the ability and the fidelity with 
which the portraits of the leading characters are 
painted, and in this Professor Fisher has shown 
not only the painstaking of a conscientious stu¬ 
dent, but the genius of an artist. The moral 
and mental features of Luther, Zwingli, Melanch- 
thon, Calvin, Erasmus, Cranmer, as well as of 
subordinate characters, are drawn with wonder¬ 
ful skill, and in a few words. The book is in 
no sense a condensation, compilation, or abbre¬ 
viation, as the numerous references to original 
authorities, as well as the character of the work 
itself, abundantly demonstrate, but it comprises 
a wonderful store of information in a very brief 
compass. Probably the mass of readers will 
get from a perusal of this one volume a clearer 
and truer idea of the Reformation than from a 
study of the larger works, whose very amplitude 
of detail prevents them from producing on the 
mind a vivid imj^ression of the movement as a 
whole. 

The “Student’s Edition” of//afew’s Consti¬ 
tutional History of England (Harper and Broth¬ 
ers), uniform with the other volumes of the stU' 
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dent’s series, will not take the place in the libra¬ 
ry of the scholar of the larger and more complete 
edition, and yet a comparison of the two fails to 
disclose the omission of any matter important to 
the general reader, or even to the American stu¬ 
dent of constitutional law. Mr. Hallam has 
been criticised for giving “not the history itself, 
but what is called the philosophy of history,” and 
because he deals “in deductions, and not in de¬ 
tails. ” In truth, however, at least for most read¬ 
ers, it is precisely this fact which gives his -work 
its peculiar value, and though it is possible some 
allowances are to be made for the author’s polit¬ 
ical view^s, yet that singular calmness of tem¬ 
perament and peculiar power of appreciating 
both sides of great questions w'hich constitute 
the character of a truly judicial mind are more 
strikingly displayed in his writings than in those 
of any other of the great English historians, and 
render his volume the most trustworthy exposi¬ 
tion we possess of the legal and political princi¬ 
ples developed by the course of English history, 
and transplanted with modifications to the Amer¬ 
ican republic. 

Considering how American vandalism destroys 
every thing ancient in America, such a work as 
Old Landmarks of Boston, by S. A. Drake (J. 
E. Osgood and Co.), will be welcomed by those 
who do not desire to see all the monuments of 
the past obliterated by the progress of the pres¬ 
ent. If we can not preserve the old monuments, 
it is something to have even a history of them, 
especially when, as is the case in this volume, 
the pencil of the artist combines with the pen of 
the historian to preserve what the iconoclasm of 
cupidity so remorselessly destroys. The book 
contains not only many curious incidents and 
reminiscences, but also much really valuable his¬ 
torical matter; and though, of course, a history 
of modern Athens is chiefly interesting to the 
Athenians, yet Boston is so indissolubly connect¬ 
ed in its history with the entire nation that such 
a work is of interest to all to whom the early his¬ 
tory of their country is dear. What Mr. Drake 
has done so welt for Boston might be advanta¬ 
geously done for other historical centres, and 
thus reminders of the past be preserved at least 
in our libraries, if nowhere else. 

Homes and Hospitals (American Tract Society, 
of Boston) consists of two biographical sketches, 
both from the English, one of Amy Dutton, the 
other of Agnes E. Jones. The second, which 
has been republished in this country separately, 
we have already commended to our readers. It 
gives not only the inspiring story of a noble life 
devoted to hospital work, but also aftbrds much 
valuable information respecting the right manage¬ 
ment of hospitals and the sick, and the training 
needed to fit women for the work of nurses. 
The other sketch gives an account of mission 
w'ork in one of the lower districts of London. 
Its graphic descriptions, its incidents, none the 
less interesting, surely, for being true, and the 
warm sympathy it manifests for not only the 
poor, but for the outcast, give it a peculiar charm. 
We commend it cordially, not only as a volume 
of more than ordinary interest, but also as one 
the perusal of which can not fail to deepen the 
sympathies of the reader, and give the Chris¬ 
tian worker both instruction and inspiration for 
Christian work among the ignorant and the 
vicious. 


ESSAYS. 

Eev. Frederick Arnold is a good general, 
and in Turning-Points in Life (Harper and 
Brothers) carries the convictions of his readers 
by a strategy which few will detect at the outset, 
and not many when they have finished his book. 
There is no error more common, and there are 
few more mischievous in their effect on human 
character and destiny, than that which attributes 
the difference between success and failure to 
luck. “ Lucky” and “ fortunate” are the terms, 
perhaps, in most common use as explanations of 
the elevation to fame, wealth, and power of the 
successful men; and the term of commiseration 
for an unsuccessful man—“unfortunate”—im¬ 
plies the same popular idea. If, indeed, life is 
ruled by a blind and inexorable fate, if it is a 
lottery at which we each put in our hand and 
draw a prize or a blank as chance may dictate, 
then there is nothing to do but to accept with 
calmness, if not with indifference, w’hatever may 
come to us in the turn of the wheel. It is this 
notion—it can not be dignified with the title of 
doctrine—so paralyzing to human endeavor, 
which it appears to be Mr. Arnold’s aim to cor¬ 
rect. He in the outset, however, wins the con¬ 
fidence of his readers by acknowledging the in¬ 
fluence of chance. “After eliminating all that 
can be explained as the legitimate results of cer¬ 
tain practical lines of conduct, it is still remark¬ 
able how large a realm in human life is occupied 
by that which is simply and altogether fortui¬ 
tous.” “Sometimes circumstances purely for¬ 
tuitous have colored and influenced a whole life¬ 
time.” He enforces this theory of chance by 
some striking illustrations. Justin IMartyr was 
converted by a chance meeting with an aged 
and benevolent disciple of Christianity. Sir 
Charles Eastlake owed his first rise in life to a 
chance, which he seized, of painting a portrait of 
the first Napoleon. Columbus obtained the in¬ 
troduction which gave him the means for push¬ 
ing his discoveries by a chance meeting with a 
Spanish prior. Sympathy having been secured 
between the author and his readers, the former 
makes a sudden turn, and by a sort of flank 
movement carries the position he has apparently 
admitted. These chances present turning-points, 
hut one must have before prepared himself to 
take advantage of them. “Erskine made him¬ 
self famous wdien the chance came to him of 
making a great forensic display; but unless he 
had trained himself for the chance, the chance 
would only have made him ridiculous.” “A 
young lady’s horse runs aw'ay with her. It is in 
danger of leaping a cliff, or of rushing dowm the 
line while the express rushes after it.” Such an 
incident would be obviously throwm away upon 
a hero wdio w'as not used to horses, and wlio had 
not acquired a steady eye and hand and habits 
of coolness and courage. “The lawyer who 
rises to conduct a difficult case in his leader’s ab¬ 
sence, the surgeon or doctor that has a sudden 
chance presented to him, must have had a long 
preparatory training before he could skillfully 
avail himself of any sort of emergency. ” It is 
true, “there are moments that are w^orth more 
than yearsbut “what is the use of tlie chance 
coming to men who are unequal to the chance?” 
“A great occasion is w'orth to a man exactly 
w'hat his antecedents have enabled him to make 
of it.’’ “^50, when a man looks forw’ard to 
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chances in life, his great business is to prepare 
Iiimself for those chances.” The doctrine of 
chances, the theory of luck, is, after all, not an 
excuse for laziness, but an incentive to the most 
indefatigable industry—to industry, too, that has 
no apparent profit in it. Eor “ this . all-impor¬ 
tant moment, this moment disproportionate to 
all other moments, who can tell when it will be 
upon us ?” Life, rightly considered, is perpetu¬ 
ally teaching us “to have our resources for 
meeting this all-important moment available and 
at hand.” The rest of the hook is taken up 
with illustrating and enforcing this truth. The 
reader does not always see what the author is 
aiming at. He is all the more carried along to 
the author’s conclusion. The book is brimful 
of illustrations drawn from actual life. If it be 
true that “illustrations are windows that let in 
the light, ” his book is a very Crystal Palace. The 
style is vivacious—sometimes, perhaps, too col¬ 
loquial. “ Gumption” is hardly elegant En¬ 
glish ; and “ do not” is better, except in conver¬ 
sation, than “ don’t.” The rapidity with which 
thought succeeds thought and incident follows 
incident leaves one hardly time to think of their 
real significance. But too exciting an interest is 
so rare a fault in ethical essays that one con¬ 
dones it readily. It would he hard to find a 
book of its sort better reading for a boy or 
young man, or more sure to be read through if 
once its perusal be begun. 

The 'True History of Joshua Davidson^ Covi- 
(J. B. Lippincott and Co.), is an allegory, 
as true as GinTs Baby, and no more so. The very 
title is allegorical, being equivalent to Jesus, Da¬ 
vid’s son, and the opening sentence of the preface 
is modeled singularly after the opening portion of 
the Gospel of Luke. The object of the book ap¬ 
pears to be to show, under guise of a story, what 
the principles and precepts of Jesus Christ would 
lead to if carried out practically in society and 
by the Christian Church. Joshua begins his life 
by asking the vicar at-the catechetical class some 
puzzling questions, which are embodied in the 
one, “ Why don’t you and all the clergy live like 
the apostles, and give what you have to the 
poor?” He of course falls into disrepute with 
the vicar, and his ineftectual attempt to remove 
a stone by prayer, and to handle a viper and eat 
poisonous berries without injury, modifies his be¬ 
lief in the literal application of the New Testa¬ 
ment so far as to bring him to the conclusion 
that “the laws of nature are supreme, and even 
faith can not change them,” and to a recognition 
of the principle that “we have to carry on the 
work in His spirit but in our way, and not mere¬ 
ly to try and repeat His acts.” This very sensi¬ 
ble conclusion does not, however, prevent him 
from going up to London, and there associating 
himself with a burglar and a common prostitute, 
because Christ lodged in the house of Simon the 
leper, and as a large range is allowed here to 
the author’s imagination, of course both his com¬ 
panions are reformed by Joshua’s influence. At 
the end he goes over to Paris to “ help, so fiir as 
he could, in the cause of humanity.” He does 
not succeed much better with the Commune than 
with the Stone and the viper, and barely escapes 
with his life, while Mary is captured by the 
French troops and shot for a y6troleuse. He re¬ 
turns to England, where he takes up “ the hun¬ 
gry trade of political lecturer to working-men,” 


and goes “about the country explaining the 
Communistic doctrines, and showing their apos¬ 
tolic origin.” In this pursuit he falls a martyr 
before an English mob. The book is written 
with great artistic skill, and with rare literary 
finish in style, though with the careful pretense 
on the part of the author of a lack of education. 
It contains much that is worth the study not only 
of the clergy, but of all who are laboring directly 
for the elevation of humanity and the cure of so¬ 
cial evils, but its fundamental doctrine that “ so¬ 
cial relations” are the causes of misery, that so¬ 
ciety is responsible for the sin which undermines 
it, that a change in social relations is the re¬ 
generation which the world waits for, and that 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ was one of “brother¬ 
hood and communism,” is not only not accepted 
by the majority of those who’ have studied most 
deeply the system of truth taught by Jesus Christ, 
but is in these pages taken for granted without 
argument. The book can, therefore, have but 
little effect upon the convictions of the great 
mass of Christian readers who believe tliat sin 
is personal, not chiefly social, that regeneration 
must be individual, not social, and that the Gos¬ 
pel of Jesus Christ is one of individual truth and 
purity and love in all social relations, not one 
which can be embodied in any mere social change. 

The Culture of Pleasure (Robert Carter and 
Brothers) is the somewhat curious title of a vol¬ 
ume of essays. It does, indeed, seem strange at 
first thought, since the moralists tell us that the 
pursuit of happiness is the object of existence, 
that the culture of pleasure should not have been 
oftener made the distinct theme of a treatise, 
yet we do not recollect to have met it in so di¬ 
rect a form before. One might possibly con¬ 
jecture from the title that the book was epicu¬ 
rean in its philosophy; but the conjecture would 
do it a great injustice. On the contrary, the 
author avows the hope that he may “ not only 
point some weary wanderer, who has long chased 
the mirage of life, to the sure fountain of felic¬ 
ity, but, in an age of skeptical tendencies, bring 
forward a new branch of Christian evidence.” 
It is emphatically a Christian book in spirit and 
tone. 

THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

Thk second volume of the so-called Speakers 
Commentary hes before us. A more unfortunate 
title than the one which popular parlance gives 
to this work could not be well devised, unless 
it be the real title of the work, which is no title 
at all. The Holy Bible, with an explanatory 
and critical Commentary and a Revision of the 
Translation, by Bishoj^s and other Clergy of the 
Anglican Church (Scribner, Armstrong, and 
Co.), does very well for an account of the book; 
but one does not want to quote the whole de¬ 
scription of a man from his passport every time 
one wishes to call him by name. The present 
volume embraces the books of Joshua, by Rev. 
T. E. Espin; Judges, Ruth, and Samuel, by 
Right Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, IXD. ; and 
1 Kings, by Professor George Rawlinson. It 
is a serious mistake to omit from the American 
edition the table of contents which belongs to 
the English edition, and a still greater mistake 
to omit the names of the editors of the different 
books, for which we have to refer to an English 
copy. Otherwise the two editions are exactly 
alike, the American being printed from dupli- 
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cates of the English plates. In spirit and tone’ 
the work is admirable, and the names of its ed¬ 
itors are sufficient guarantee of its scholarship. 
As compared with Lange, it is more compact 
and concise, and more in sympathy with Amer¬ 
ican thought. In comparison with Jameson, 
Eaussett, and Brown, it is more liberal—perhaps 
the theological critics would say more lax—but 
it is also more scholarly. On disputed questions 
it gives a brief summary of the views of different 
interpreters ffiirly, though always as a preface 
to the views of tlie author. The notes of Pro¬ 
fessor Rawlinson on the construction of the 
Temple, though very brief, give this portion of 
the work an exceptional value. On the whole, 
though both the form and the expense of the 
book interfere with its serviceableness as a pop¬ 
ular commentary in the strict sense of that term, 
it is one which the Biblical scholar can ill afford 
to be without. 

Estes and Lauriat have rendered the lay stu¬ 
dents of the Bible a real service by their popu¬ 
lar edition of Professor Murphy’s Commentary 
on Genesis. His admirable treatises on the first 
three books of the Bible have been long known 
to the professional scholar, but not to that large 
number of Bible students who are unacquainted 
with the Greek and Hebrew text. The new 
translation on which his notes are based gives 
the English reader as nearly as may be the ad¬ 
vantage of an acquaintance with the ancient He¬ 
brew ; and the commentary itself, though de¬ 
servedly an authority among Biblical scholars, is 
so clear and simple in style as to be admirably 
adapted to the wants of non-scholastic students. 
We hope that the rest of Professor Mui'])liy’s 
commentaries may be given to the public in the 
same form. 

POPULAR SCIENCE. 

There are two aspects in which Mr. Charles 
Darwin is to be regarded, and in respect to 
which the value of his contribution to the world 
of letters must be measured. He is equally re¬ 
markable as an observer and as a philosopher. It 
is his philosophy which has attracted the great¬ 
est attention and provoked the greatest criticism, 
and the conclusions which, from a wide range of 
observation, he deduces and embodies in his last 
work. The Expression of the Emotions in Man 
and Animals (D. Appleton and Co.), will probably 
provoke more. But as an observer Mr. Darwin 
lias rendered a service to the cause of science 
which the future will not fail to recognize, whether 
it accepts or rejects his philosophical deductions; 
and no one of liis books shows more strikingly his 
praiseworthy spirit and his indefatigable research 
than this his latest treatise. Of his spirit we have 
a striking illustration in a single sentence on page 
GG. “ Our present subject is very obscure, but, 
from its importance, must be discussed at some 
length; and it is always advisable to perceive 
clearly our ignorance.” It is this perfect readi¬ 
ness to confess partial knowledge and even ig¬ 
norance,'‘and to report (as on page lU) fficts 
which militate against his theory, and this with¬ 
out pretending always to explain them, which 
has given Mr. Darwin such an influence among 
candid men. His research and original reports 
give his works an interest which their scientific 
hypotheses could not alone impart to them, and 
which belongs to no author who is content only 
to philosophize without taking the trouble also 


to observe. Thus, in the volume before us, wc 
have not only an immense number of facts re¬ 
specting the expression of emotion in animals 
and man gathered from other treatises and the 
author’s own observations carried on ever since 
1838, but-also a record of observations prosecu¬ 
ted by disinterested witnesses all over the world. 
In 18G7 Mr. Darwin circulated printed questions, 
sixteen in number, relating to emotional expres¬ 
sion, which he gives in his introductory chap¬ 
ter, and which were sent to various observers 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and North and South 
America. From thirty-six persons, several of 
them missionaries, answers were received, and the 
information thus gathered certainly throws much 
light on the problems which Mr. Darwin discuss¬ 
es. Whatever may be the verdict of posterity 
respecting the philosophical hypotheses of which 
Mr. Darwin is the most distinguished represent¬ 
ative, there can be no question as to the value 
of such a work simply as a report of facts, whose 
value is enhanced because it embodies the testi¬ 
mony of many distinct and disinterested witness¬ 
es. Indeed, the book is mainly devoted to a re¬ 
port of facts, though they are grouped around 
three propositions which Mr. Darwin proposes 
as explanatory of emotional expression. Tlie 
book appears to have no definite dogmatic pur¬ 
pose ; though the author expresses his conviction 
that the “study of expression confirms to a cer¬ 
tain limited extent the conclusion that man is de¬ 
rived from some lower animal form, and supports 
the belief of the specific or sub-specific unity of 
the several races.” It is a book wliich will be 
read with interest, and may be studied with profit 
even by those who are most skeptical respecting 
the conclusions wliich the author thinks may be 
reasonably deduced. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Treaty of Washington: its Negotiation., 
Execution, and the Discussions relating thereto, 
by Caleb Cushing (Harper and Brothers), com¬ 
prises, in a treatise of 250 pages, a full history 
of what the author properly designates “one of 
the most notable and interesting of all the great 
diplomatic acts of the present age.” We w'ere 
prepared to believe that much of the newspaper 
discussions on this subject had been blind, and 
founded on ignorance; but Mr. Cushing s book 
has surprised us by its disclosures of the extent 
of that ignorance.' It gives an account of the 
entire proceedings, from the inception of the 
treaty to the final awmrd, penned by one who 
was in a condition to know fully the whole course 
of tlie interior history of the arbitration. In the 
light which it throw^s upon the subject, the nego¬ 
tiation of this treaty, and the course of the Unit¬ 
ed States government respecting it, reflect even 
greater credit than the public have generally sup¬ 
posed, not only on the present national adminis¬ 
tration, but on republican government, wliich is 
sliowm to be every way adequate to deal with 
the most profound and perplexing questions of 
diplomacy. W'^hile Mr. Cushing is severe on 
some acts and persons (Sir Alexander Cockbuni, 
for example, whose previous histoiy accounts for 
his singularly unjudicial conduct), and is through¬ 
out warmly and enthusiastically American and 
republican in his sentiments, his book is written 
with a calmness and candor wliich befit the 
theme, and give a certain judicial w^eight to his 
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expression of opinion and his statements of fact. 
—Art Education^ Scholastic and Industrial^ by 
Walter Smith (James E. Osgood and Co.), 
wiW be valuable chiefly to those who are at¬ 
tempting to develop taste for art, and to intro¬ 
duce art education into our common-school sys¬ 
tem. Mr. Smith is unmistakably a practical 
teacher, and knows whereof he writes. Ilis 
style is often involved and obscure, but his 
thoughts are worthy of study. His book in¬ 
cludes not merely a general discussion of art ed¬ 
ucation and its importance in a commercial point 
of view; it not only affords much valuable in¬ 
formation derived from experiments in English 
art schools for the masses, with which he is 
familiar, but :t also discusses the principles of 
industrial art and the proper methods of art 
study. The illustrations are sketchy and artist¬ 
ically impeiffect, but as studies for the art stu¬ 
dent they may do as well or even better than 
finer work.—Mr. Charles IIallock describes 
the object of the Fishing Tourist (Harper and 
Brothers) in his preface. It is not a eulogy of 
fishing sports, nor a rhapsody on nature, nor a 
marvelous store of fish stories. “ My prov¬ 
ince,” says he, “is simply to write an Angler’s 
Guide without embellishment; to tell where fish 
are to be caught, and when and how; to show 


the sportsman the shortest route to pleasure, the 
best means of conveyance, the expense thereof, 
and the secrets of the commissariat.” But in 
this description of his book the author hardly 
does himself full justice. There is not a trace 
of the dullness of a guide-book in his pages. 
His pictures are drawn with so deft a hand that 
he carries you into the forests despite yourself. 
Though while we write the thermometer ranges 
in the vicinity of zero, the snow lies two feet on 
the level, and the brooks are all snugly en¬ 
sconced beneath icy coverlets, we find ourselves 
standing in imagination, rod in hand and fish 
in basket, on the green bank, with the music of 
the gurgling brook singing in our ears. Mr. Hal- 
lock writes with an easy neglige elegance which 
gives his book ti peculiar charm, and with a 
quiet assurance of knowledge which gives it pe¬ 
culiar value, and renders him one of the most 
chaiming of all spring-time companions since 
the days of Izaak Walton. His book is divided 
into two parts, the first giving a general descrip¬ 
tion of the salmon family—“the only fresh-w'a- 
ter fish, excepting the black bass, worthy the 
name of game fish”—and the proper means for 
successfully cultivating their acquaintance; the 
second giving an account of the chief localities 
where they are to be found, and how'to get to them. 


IritiitiJr %tmk 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

UR summary for the present month is in¬ 
tended to include the more interesting an¬ 
nouncements in theoretical and practical science 
which have been made since the beginning of the 
year 1873, or which, belonging to 1872, have 
but recently come to our notice. There is little 
to record of special importance, although, as the 
result of the investigations of the vast multitude 
of persons constantly engaged in the prosecu¬ 
tion of scientific labors, every day yields some¬ 
thing of more or less moment. 

Astro?io7ng. In view of the importance of con¬ 
centrating the attention of astronomers of both 
hemispheres upon the special phenomena of the 
heavens, and particularly to secure the prompt 
co-operation of all interested in the investiga¬ 
tion of newly appearing asteroids, comets, mete¬ 
oric showers, auroras, etc.. Professor Henry, at 
the suggestion of eminent astronomers in the 
United »States and Germany, applied to the di¬ 
rectors of the Atlantic cable for the privilege of 
passing such notices over its wires free of ex¬ 
pense. A similar application was also made to 
the Western Union Telegraph Company of the 
United States. Satisfactory responses were 
made to these requests, and both companies 
placed the seiwices of their lines at the disposal 
of proper parties for such announcements. It 
lias therefore been arranged that notices from 
the United States are to be forwarded to the 
Smithsonian Institution, by which they will be 
transinitted to England, France, and Germany; 
and similar information from Europe will be 
sent first to that institution and be thence dis¬ 
tributed, by means of the telegraph, to parties 
interested, or published in the columns of the 
Associated Press. This arrangement, which 


has been hailed with acclamation by scientists 
in both Europe and America, was first applied 
to a practical puipose in communicating to Eu¬ 
rope the information of the discovery of two new 
telescopic planets, both of them detected by Pro¬ 
fessor Peters, of Ilamilton College, New York; 
the first. No. 129, on the night of February 7, 
and the second. No. 130, on the 19th of the 
same month. No. 129 is of magnitude 9i, and 
the other of 11. 

Professor Y'arnell announces the completion 
of the catalogue of stars, upon which he has 
been engaged for many years at the National 
Observatory. This, when published, will be of 
great value, and will supply a want long felt. 

The American committee for the observation 
of the transit of Venus in 1874 still continues 
its labors, and the superintendent of the Na¬ 
tional Observatory has lately published Part II. 
of the instructions connected with the proper 
mode of conducting the observations and deter¬ 
mining the results. Nearly all the leading na¬ 
tions are interesting themselves in this matter, 
and it is with much pride that we claim for the 
United States a foremost place in the efforts 
made to utilize the occasion to the utmost. 

In the department of Meteorology and Terj'es- 
trial Physics we have some important sugges¬ 
tions by foreign specialists; among others, Mr. 
Meldrum, Mr. Lockyer, and Mr. Symons. In 
regard to the connection between the sun-spot 
period and the condition of the atmosphere, the 
anticipation is expressed that we shall be able 
before long not simply to predict the changes for 
a few days in advance, but to determine them 
for possibly an entire season. 

A great advance in the system of weather te¬ 
legraphy in the United States has lately been 
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made for the special benefit of the farmer, pre¬ 
vious arrangements having been more directly 
serviceable to the mariner. The whole region 
of the United States has been divided into about 
two hundred districts, with a central station es¬ 
tablished in each, to be provided with an ob- 
seiTcr. As soon as the forecasts are made from 
the night observations the result for each par¬ 
ticular region is to be telegraplied from Wash¬ 
ington to the central station in that district, and 
there printed (in a daily paper or otherwise), and 
a copy of this is to be mailed at once to every 
postmaster within easy reach, who is instructed, 
to hang it up in his office, where it can be in¬ 
spected by any person curious to ascertain the 
probabilities for the day. As these dispatches 
will generally be published in a morning paper 
at the station, they can reach almost any post- 
office within the district before the information 
will be too late. 

A further extension of the system of weather 
telegraphy is contemplated to the light-house 
and life-saving establishments, and the principal 
fishery stations on our coast, by means of which, 
among other points, information can be obtained 
and transmitted in reference to the movements 
of the food fishes of the coast. 

A remarkable electric storm took place in the 
Western States during the nights of the 7th and 
8th of January, the particulars of which are 
given in our pages, embracing some points of 
special interest, especially in reference to the 
disturbance of the telegraphic wires running east 
and west, and the comparatively trifling action 
on those extending north and south. 

Preliminary to the establishment of a subma¬ 
rine cable between the coasts of the United 
States and Asia, legislation has been secured 
from Congress directing the Secretary of the 
Navy to cause soundings to be made for the 
most suitable route. This work will probably 
be entered upon during the present year, and 
valuable results bearing upon the question of 
telegraphic construction may be expected. 

Dr. Caiq)enter announces many interesting 
fiicts in reference to the gaseous contents of the 
water of the Mediterranean, his recent observa¬ 
tions verifying a suggestion already made by 
him, that in this great sea the water below a 
certain depth shows a large excess of carbonic 
acid, and a corresponding deficiency of oxygen. 
This affects very materially the question of ani¬ 
mal life in the water, and it has been found that 
below 150 or 200 fathoms its amount is unusu¬ 
ally small. The prime cause of this, in Dr. 
Cai-penter’s opinion, is due to the want of circu¬ 
lation of the Mediterranean, since, while there 
is an immense volume of water continually pour¬ 
ing in through the Straits of Gibraltar, tiiere is 
no bottom current outward of any moment; this 
being preveqted, first, by the very rapid evapora¬ 
tion of the water; and second, by the presence 
of a bar at the mouth of the sea, which cuts off 
the return current. 

In Mineralogy and Geology we have the very 
important announcement of the existence of tin 
ore in Queensland in great mass. Similar dis¬ 
coveries alleged to have been made on the north 
shore of Lake Superior are unfortunately con¬ 
sidered very questionable, it being maintained 
that the tin-bearing specimens brought thence 
had pre^fiously been transported from Cornwall! 


In consequence of the value of tin for technolog¬ 
ical and domestic purposes, and its increasing 
scarcity, any material addition to the number 
of mining localities of this metal can not fail to 
exercise a powerful influence upon the interests 
of the world. 

The announcements of new species and vari¬ 
eties of minerals continue to be made, several 
having been indicated since the beginning of the 
year. 

It is well known that within a few years past 
we have become familiar with the idea of recent 
glaciers in North America, principally through 
the labors of Mr. Carter, Mr. Clarence King, 
and others. We are now informed of their oc¬ 
currence in the Merced group of mountains in 
California, Mr. Muir, who has been engaged in 
the investigation, being positive that he has dis¬ 
covered genuine objects of tins character. 

As usual. Geography occupies a large place in 
our summary, including reports of progress of 
expeditions already under way, and the notes of 
preparation for others to come. Nothing has 
been heard from Dr. Livingstone since the be¬ 
ginning of the year, the latest advices from him 
being in November last. Several expediticyis 
have started, however, to take up the line of Af¬ 
rican exploration: one from England, known as 
the Livingstone Congo Expedition, under the 
charge of Lieutenant Grandy ; another, fitted out 
in Germany, intended likewise to explore the 
region of the Upper Congo. The Grandy expe¬ 
dition, at last advices, had reached Sierra Leone, 
and had started for the interior; the German 
had not yet commenced its labors. 

Sir Bartle Frere, who has been charged with 
a mission in connection with the slave trade in 
Eastern Africa, has reached Zanzibar, and en¬ 
tered upon his duties. It is also stated that an 
Egyptian expedition, under General Purdy, was 
on its way to enter Africa from the same direc¬ 
tion. Mr. Blyden has published an account of 
his journey to Fallaba from Sierra Leone with 
a view of making a treaty with some of the in¬ 
terior tribes. 

Nothing new has been heard from the polar 
expeditions since the beginning of the year, al¬ 
though the papers have contained an entirely 
fictitious account of the discoveries of Octave 
Pavy in Wrangell’s Land, off Northeastern Si¬ 
beria. This account narrates in most minute 
detail the encountering by Mr. Pavy of herds of 
frozen mammoths and other remarkable curios¬ 
ities, but we can assure our readers that the 
whole story is a fiibrication, Mr. Pavy not hav¬ 
ing yet left San Francisco (according to the pa¬ 
pers of that city) on his projected expedition. 

Efforts were made by the British scientists^ to 
induce their government to fit out an expedition 
for arctic research during the coming season. 
In this they have failed, owing, it is said, to the 
great expense consequent upon the Challenger 
expedition, which has started upon its three 
years’ circumnavigation, having for its special 
object the investigation of the physics and nat¬ 
ural history of the deep seas both of the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. 

The results of several important deep-sea ex¬ 
plorations during the past year have been pub¬ 
lished with more or less detail ; among them, 
those prosecuted by Messrs. Verrill, Smith, Pack¬ 
ard, and Cooke in connection with the work ot 
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the United States Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries. 

Mr. Smith, of the British Museum, whose 
publication of an Assyrian tradition of the Del¬ 
uge has excited so much interest, has visited 
Assyria, at the expense of a London journal, for 
the purpose of prosecuting additional explora¬ 
tions, and thereby increasing the Assyrian eth¬ 
nological collection of the British Museum. 

The United States has not been behindhand 
in performing its part in connection with the 
labors of general exploration. The surveys for 
a feasible route for a ship-canal across the Isth¬ 
mus of Darien and through Nicaragua have 
been resumed during the winter, and are now 
in active operation. Both of these are under 
the Navy Department, which has also fitted out 
two steamers, the Portsmouth and the Narra- 
(janset^ for a hydrographical survey of the Pa¬ 
cific Ocean, in connection with which inquiries 
into the physical and natural history of the sea 
will be prosecuted. 

Dr. Neumayer, of Vienna, is making^ some 
progress in his plans toward the exploration of 
the south pole, and hopes to be able to secure 
sulficient aid from the government and from 
other parties to permit him to start during the 
present year. 

The first part of the final report of the German 
expedition to East Greenland (composed of the 
Hansa and Germania) has just been published, 
and is occupied principally by a history of the 
measures preliminary to the enterprise, the in¬ 
structions for the guidance of the voyagers, and a 
narrative of the disastrous fortunes of the Hansa, 
The succeeding volumes will contain the story of 
the Germania^ and a systematic statement of the 
scientific results. 

Professor Orton, who is already known for his 
explorations in South America, proposes to re¬ 
visit the region of the Upper Amazon and the 
Andes, for the purpose of securing additional 
facts, and also specimens, for Vassar College. 
He is desirous of receiving contributions toward 
his object, for which he will furnish duplicates 
of his collections. Professor C. F. Hart, whose 
name has long been associated with explorations 
in Brazil, will again revisit that country, with 
designs similar to those of Professor Orton. 

Numerous reports have been published dur¬ 
ing the winter of the government explorations in 
the Western country, these forming either ac¬ 
counts of progress or their final history. . Among 
the expeditions illustrated in this way are those 
of Lieutenant Wheeler, in Arizona; of Major 
Powell, on the Colorado; Governor Langford, 
on the Yellow Stone Fork; Colonel Barlow, on 
the Yellow Stone River, etc. That of Professor 
Hayden, detailing the general results of his la¬ 
bors in the Yellow Stone region, it is under¬ 
stood, is in an advanced state of preparation. 

Under the head of Zoology we may mention 
first what has been done in the department 
of anthropology. This embraces the announce¬ 
ment of some interesting discoveries in Europe. 
Among them is that of a remarkable skull, cor¬ 
responding in antiquity to those of Enghis and 
the Neander Valley, found at Nag}^-Kap, in 
Hungary, and the finding of specimens of the 
African money or cowry shell in a prehistoric 
grave in Pomerania. A prehistoric sacrificial 
mound has also lately been detected in Aus¬ 


tria, belonging to the bronze period. Imple¬ 
ments of this* metal, as well as those ot pol¬ 
ished stone, were found mixed with the remains 
of animals and of men supposed to have been 
sacrificed in connection with religious ceremo¬ 
nies. 

The celebrated collection of specimens of an¬ 
cient Phoenician, Greek, and Roman art from 
the Isle of Cyprus, made by General Di Cesncla, 
the United States consul in that island, has been 
secured, after much competition, for the city of 
New York, and will form a prominent feature 
in the new Museum of Art in the metropolis. 

Discoveries of interest have also lately been 
made in the Great Pyramid of Ghizeh, consist¬ 
ing of a bronze instrument, a round ball of gran¬ 
ite, and pieces of wood, possessing an -antiquity 
of many thousands of years, pd probably not 
seen by any one since the creation of that gigan¬ 
tic monument of history until the present time. 

American paleontologists continue their an¬ 
nouncements of discoveries of fossil vertebrates 
in the West, especially Professor Marsh and 
Professor Cope. In addition to the accounts 
already briefly indicated by these gentlemen, we 
have from Professor Marsh a highly important 
announcement of the existence of a new sub¬ 
class of birds, \vhich he calls Odontornithes. 
This is characterized by the possession of bi¬ 
concave vertebrae, probably of a lengthened tail 
like the Archoeopteryx, and of teeth in both jaws, 
the cranium in some respects resembling that of 
the pterodactyl, but possessing the quadrate bone 
of the bird. It remains yet to be seen, however, 
how far this class, or sub-class, differs from the 
Sauriirae of Huxley, based upon the Archaopte- 
ryx referred to. 

The births at London during the past winter 
of a young hippopotamus and a young rhinoce¬ 
ros have excited considerable interest among all 
classes of naturalists, in view of the rarity of 
such occurrences in menageries. Unfortunately 
the rhinoceros did not survive many weeks; the 
hippopotamus, however, at latest advices, was 
reported to be in good condition. 

Some important. Entomological publications 
have appeared in the United States since the be¬ 
ginning of the year, among them, one of great 
value, is the first part of a work by Professor 
Glover upon American insects. This is devoted 
to the Orthoptera^ and embraces excellent fig¬ 
ures of nearly all the known species of our coun¬ 
try, especially those intimately related to agri¬ 
culture. This will be followed by the other or¬ 
ders as fast as they can be prepared, the whole 
work, including about 250 plates, being in an 
advanced state of completion. 

The work of Mr. Edwards on the North Amer¬ 
ican butterflies has also reached the end of the 
first volume, which is admirably embellished by 
illustrations that leave nothing to be desired. 

The Smithsonian Institution is printing the 
third volume of the monographs of American 
Di])tera^ by Professor Loew, and of Neuroptera^ 
by Mr. H. De Saussure. 

Professor Edwards, of Paris, has concluded, 
as the result of a careful examination of the 
genus Limuliis, of which the comipon horse¬ 
shoe crab of our coast is the best known in¬ 
stance, that this can be referred neither to the 
Arachnida nor to the Crustacea^ but that it con¬ 
stitutes the type of a new class in the animal 
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kingdom, the Merostoniata, which, though very 

scantily illustrated at the present ef)och, formerly 
abounded in genera and species. 

The discov’ery of a new Kntozoon^ found in 
the human blood in certain cases of disease in 
India, especially of chyluria, has lately been an¬ 
nounced. This occurs in such numbers that a 
single drop of blood taken from any part of the 
body has been found to include as many as half 
a dozen. They are extremely minute—much 
smaller, indeed, than the Trichina spiralis, and 
present many peculiarities of great interest. 

As usual, progress continues to be made in the 
department of Agriculture and Rural Economy, 
announcements of which are made in the popu¬ 
lar and scientific journals of the day. No pub¬ 
lication since the beginning of the year appears 
to be worthy of special mention, and to indicate 
all those of comparative interest would occupy 
our pages to the exclusion of every thing else. 
We may state, however, that the ravages of the 
Phylloxera vastairix, or grape-vine louse, con¬ 
tinue to excite the greatest apprehensions in re¬ 
gard to their effect upon the vineyards through¬ 
out Europe, those of France, except in a few 
favored localities, being threatened with destruc¬ 
tion. No practical remedy seems hitherto to 
have been devised, although flooding the roots 
of the vine with water during the winter season, 
whenever practicable, seems to be considered 
with favor. Applications of preparations of ar¬ 
senic, of soot, of sulphide of carbon, and other 
noxious substances are also recommended; but 
unfortunately, in most cases, they destroy the 
plant quite as effectually as they do the insect. 

The question of the Fisheries is one of much 
moment to the nation, as constituting a very 
prominent feature of its domestic economy. 
Linder this head we have to record the reports 
of the Fish Commissioners of the States of 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, in 
which the measures taken for the preseiwation 
and propagation of the food fishes are indicated. 
These relate principally to the salmon and the 
shad, the efforts made in connection with these 
being regarded as most important. The Com¬ 
missioner of Fisheries on the part of the United 
States has been occupied toward the same end, 
and his labors during the winter have been prin¬ 
cipally connected with the salmon'. Of these he 
has distributed from the stock of eggs obtained 
at the establishment in Bucksport, Maine, under 
the direction of Mr. Atkins, large numbers to 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu¬ 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin,^ which, when hatched, will be placed 
in the waters of these several States. 

A large importation of salmon eggs was made 
by the Commissioner from Germany, which, how¬ 
ever, owing to the exceptional warmth of the sea¬ 
son in Europe during the present winter, came 
in an unsatisfactory condition, and only a small 
percentage was capable of being hatched out. 

The importance of the fishery interest has 
caused the initiation of measures by the Legisla¬ 
tures of Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Penn¬ 
sylvania for the appointment of State Commis¬ 
sioners to co-operate wdth the United States 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, and with 
those of other States, in efforts toward the com¬ 
mon welfare. 


An experiment has been made during the win¬ 
ter in the way of transporting eggs of salmon 
from London to New Zealand. This consists in 
the arrang.ement of boxes of eggs and blocks of 
ice alternately, in a compartment of the vessel, 
with an.external packing of charcoal By means 
of this precaution it is hoped that the proper de¬ 
gree of cold can be retained throughout the voy¬ 
age, which will probably occupy four to six 
months. 

The.trade in frozen herring in the Bay of 
Fundy has been active during the past winter, 
at leiist one hundred cargoes having been shipped 
to western points, representing a value probably 
of $150,000. Application has been made by 
the merchants of Eastport, Maine, in view of 
this trade, for the establishment of a signal sta¬ 
tion at that point for the purpose of securing 
early information of impending changes in the 
weather, which would determine largely the ex¬ 
tent to which this business may be prosecuted 
from time to time throughout the season. 

The impending extermination of the seals in 
the arctic waters has induced persons interested 
in that trade to urge the establishment of a close 
time to the business of their capture. The Gth . 
of April has been fixed on as the proper date to 
begin the fishery, and it is proposed to determine 
by international treaty that no captures shall be 
made before that date. The destruction of the 
very young seals, and of the gravid mothers prior 
to that time, is considered the great cause of the 
alarming decrease in the numbers of this useful 
animal. 

Under the head of Domestic Economy we have 
to record the announcement of several compara¬ 
tively new methods of preserving meats fresh 
for a considerable period of time. One of these 
processes is that of Dr. Endermann, which con¬ 
sists in drying the meat in thin slices, at a tem¬ 
perature of about 140° F., and afterward grind¬ 
ing it up into fine powder, which may then be 
kept,* properly secured, for a great length of 
time, and used in the preparation of soups or 
other dishes. Boussingault throws out a hint in 
this connection that may be very important, 
namely, that if meats and vegetables are her¬ 
metically sealed, and exposed to a temperature 
below zero F., they will keep for a long time. 
Preparations made by him in 1865 have stood 
the test to the present day wdth entire suc¬ 
cess. 

A valuable memoir has been published by the 
State Department on the cultivation of tea in 
Japan, giving the indications of the method by 
which this is accomplished, and presenting sug¬ 
gestions in regard to the article as exported to 
America. When we consider that this country 
receives over fifteen millions of pounds annually 
from that country, while the entire amount sent 
to Other parts of the world is but a few thou¬ 
sand, the importance of such suggestions may be 
readily understood. 

The most notable engineering feat, under the 
head of Mechanics and Engineering, is the per¬ 
foration of the Hoosic Mountain, the two par¬ 
ties engaged in tunneling having met, near the 
centre, on the 28th of December, and having 
made an opening sufficiently wide to pass 
through. The tunnel itself, of course, will not 
be finished for some time; but it is hoped that 
; before long trains will run regularly through, 
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thus greatly facilitating the increase of commu¬ 
nication between Eastern New England and the 
West. 

A valuable account of the mining and mineral 
statistics of the West is furnished by the report 
of Professor Raymond for 1871. His work, as 
is known, is prosecuted under government au¬ 
spices, and the information communicated year 
by year is considered of great value. 

Under the head of Technology we have noth¬ 
ing special to indicate, the inventions and an¬ 
nouncements being of course numerous, as usual, 
but none 'being particularly notewortliy. We 
may, however, refer briefly to the introduction 
into the trade of the article known as ceresine, 
obtained by distillation from ozokerite (a fossil 
wax obtained in Austria), which has the proper¬ 
ties of white wax, and makes candles of great 
illuminating power, and superior to those of any 
other material. 

The process of electroplating tin on metallic 
objects, with a view of subsequently depositing 
silver upon them, is also detailed in the journals. 
This has the advantage of presenting a white 
surface should the silver coating be worn away. 
Improved methods of fire-plating, by which a 
coating of metal is driven into the pores of the 
subjacent material by the action of fire, are also 
announced. 

Under the department of the Materia Medlca, 
Therapeutics^ and Hygiene we may refer to the 
modern use of koumiss as a remedial agent. This 
is a preparation of fermented milk, originally pre¬ 
pared in Tartary from mare’s milk, but which is 
now manufactured in Russia, Germany, and else¬ 
where from the milk of the cow, goat, etc. It 
is claimed to possess remarkable tonic and in¬ 
vigorating properties, which, if sustained, will 
doubtless cause its rapidly increasing use through¬ 
out the world. 

Dr. Declat, of Paris, maintains that a hypo¬ 
dermic injection of carbolic acid in small quan¬ 
tity is an almost infallible remedy for intermit¬ 
tent fever, and presents to the Academy of Sci¬ 
ences details of a series of experiments which, 
in his opinion, substantiate his assertion. The 
use of nitrite of amyl, a substance comparatively 
little known to the materia medica^ is now be¬ 
coming more common than heretofore. This, 
which is a coal-tar derivative, is recommended 
as almost a specific in cases of angina pectoris, 
and asthma connected with heart-disease, as well 
as for epilepsy. The bromide of calcium, in the 
opinion of Dr. William A. Hammond, of New 
York, is much the best of the bromides, in con¬ 
sequence of the extrenfe rapidity of its action, 
and the readiness with which it yields up its 
bromine to the system. 

The department of Necrology is, unfortunate¬ 
ly, not without its list for the year, and embraces 
several illustrious names. Among these may be 
mentioned Professor M. F. Maury, of Lexing¬ 
ton, Virginia; Professor James H. Coffin, of 
Easton, Pennsylvania; Professor Pouchet and 
Baron Dupin, of Fra,nce; and Professor Sedg¬ 
wick, a well-known geologist, of Cambridge, 
England. 

For fuller information in regard to the sub¬ 
jects here briefly referred to we point to the 
current pages of the “Scientific Record’’ of the 
Monthly and the “Scientific Intelligence” of the 
IVeekly. | 


SOLAK SPOTS AND PROTUBERANCES. 

Pere Secchi has lately presented to the French 
Academy a paper containing some new general¬ 
izations on the relations of the solar spots to 
the protuberances visible with the spectroscope. 
Pie begins by referring to the small number of 
protuberances during the last four months, es¬ 
pecially near the poles of the sun, where they 
were both few and faint. This diminution in 
the number of protuberances coincides with a 
diminution in the number of spots. He is led 
to the following conclusions respecting the rela¬ 
tions between these two phenomena: 

1. The regions of faculas and spots are richest 
in protuberances. 

2. There are two kinds of protuberances; the 
one thin and feeble, spread out like our thin cir¬ 
rus clouds in the atmosphere; the others, more 
dense, compact, and brilliant, having a thready 
structure, and a peculiar optical character. 

3. The spectral analysis of this last class 
shows that their spectrum is very complicated, 
and that they contain a number of substances, 
while the others show only the lines of hydrogen 
and the line D3. 

A careful study during two consecutive years 
of observation has convinced Pere Secchi that 
it is these brilliant and complicated protuber¬ 
ances with which the spots are connected. Two 
well-established and very general phenomena 
have confirmed this conclusion. P'irst, although 
the hydrogen protuberances are seen all around 
the solar disk, yet the spots are confined to a 
determinate region, from which it follows that 
a hydrogenic eruption can not produce a spot. 
Second, the brilliant eruptions with numerous 
metallic rays are confined to the latitudes of the 
spots. These two facts led him to suspect that 
the cause of the spots is connected with the 
spectral constitution of the protuberances. He 
therefore carefully noted all eruptions having this 
character, which for brevity he calls metallic, 
and he found that whenever one of these eriq)- 
tions is seen on the eastern edge of the sun a 
spot is sure to appear on the day following. 
This connection has been so uniform that for 
several months he has been able to predict the 
appearance of a spot by simple examination of 
the spectrum of the eruption. Afterward, by 
examining his older observations, he has found 
a hundred similar verifications. In fact, it is 
hardly necessary to examine the spectrum of the 
eruption, its peculiar physical character being 
nearly as good. In the first place the light of 
the jets exhibits a great brilliancy. The hydro¬ 
gen ray C assumes a very deep and singular tint. 
The flames are very dense, terminating in sharp 
and often straight points ; when bent back they 
are very unstable, changing from one instant to 
another. The height of the jet is generally but 
not always considerable ; sometimes the jets are 
low, but very sharply terminated. 

From a comparison of these spectra with those 
of the spots, Secchi concludes that the spectrum 
of the metallic protuberances is the same with 
that of the spot, which on the edge of the sun 
appears by its direct rays, while on the disk the 
rays are reversed. The spots are produced by 
masses of metallic vapor bursting out from the 
interior of the sun. These vapors need not rise 
to a great elevation ; it is sufficient if they rise 
above the general level of the photosphere. They 
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then rest suspended and floating in the photo¬ 
sphere itself like islands, but being sunk to its 
level they look like cavities. These masses are 
of course coated, and therefore absorb the rays 
of light and heat, but the surrounding photo- 
spheric mass gradually encroaches upon and dis¬ 
solves them. 

Secchi finally remarks that there are still some 
details to be explained which will require time 
to work up. He difters completely from Faye, 
who attributes the spots to revolving stoims or 
solar cyclones, stating that there are not more 
than five or six cases of spots showing a motion 
of revolution in the course of a year. 

DISCOVERY OF A FRAG^IENT OF BIELA’S 
COMET. 

Immediately after the great meteoric shower 
of November 27, Professor Klinkerfues, of Got¬ 
tingen, convinced that a fragment of the lost 
comet must have just passed the earth, tele¬ 
graphed to Mr. Norman Pogson, director of the 
East India Company’s observatory at Madras, to 
search near the star Theta Centauri for a comet. 
Pogson did so, and was fortunate enough to find 
it; but owing to cloudy weather could only ob¬ 
serve it on two nights. His observations were 
at once carefully discussed by Oppolzer, of Vien¬ 
na, who found that the comet thus strangely ob¬ 
served was really moving in the orbit of the lost 
comet of Biela, but was more than a month be¬ 
hind where the latter ought to have been. It 
is therefore, in all probability, a fragment of the 
lost comet, which has become mysteriously de¬ 
layed in its revolution. 

REPORT ON TEA CULTURE IN JAPAN. 

A communication from the Secretary of State 
has lately been published by Congress, contain¬ 
ing an interesting account of the grov/th, culture, 
and preparation of tea in Japan and China, be¬ 
ing compiled from a series of communications 
forwarded by the American legations in those 
countries. The dispatch from Japan was ac¬ 
companied by a series of drawings, which, how¬ 
ever, have not been published. 

According to this account, the export of tea 
from Japan during the year ending May 31, 

1872, amounted to over fifteen millions of pounds, 
of which only 2688 pounds were sent to Europe, 
all the rest coming to the United States, and 
showing the importance of a trade which is in¬ 
creasing every year. It is stated that the tea- 
plant in Japan is propagated from seeds only, 
and matures for picking in three years. The 
first picking commences in April, when the 
leaves are most tender, and continues through¬ 
out May and June, but the leaves are then less 
valuable. 

The leaves are dried on furnaces, and sub¬ 
jected to the usual manipulation, after which 
they are sifted and classified for the market. 
Each variety of tea is then shaken together to 
round off the corners, and the dust is separated, 
when the tea is packed in boxes and carried to 
market. 

For the American market the tea is always re¬ 
fired before shipment, this being done by placing 
the tea in iron pans over a strong charcoal fire, 
constantly stirring it, for forty-five to sixty min¬ 
utes. This process gives th'e so-called “ toasty 
flavor” and the “greenish color,” both of which. 


with a great increase of dust and broken leaf, are 
obtained at the expense of that delicate and rich 
flavor which the tea had after the country ma¬ 
nipulation. 

In the opinion of Mr. Shepard, the American 
charge in Japan, all this refiring is unnecessarv 
for the voyage to America, or, at least, an extra 
firing at the first prepai;ption w’ould answer the 
purpose, and he is quite positive that the prep¬ 
aration in question is a serious injury to the 
quality of the tea as a beverage. The greenish 
color demanded in the American market is not 
an essential to the tea, and is only obtained by 
strong firing and stirring in pans, or by an ad¬ 
mixture of indigo, plaster of Paris, and soap¬ 
stone, such as the Chinese teas are treated with. 

The best Japan tea, in its pure state, is a long 
twisted leaf, with but little dust or broken leaves 
in it, and of a brownish-green, rather than a yel¬ 
lowish or grayish green. It is further stated 
■that tea has been used in China, Japan, and 
Corea more than a thousand years, the first for¬ 
eign export being to Holland early in the sev¬ 
enteenth century, and to England about 1660. 

The very finest teas of Japan are wholly grown 
by the priests. They are cultivated under mats, 
to secure the desired degree of shade, and bring 
from $5 to $6 a pound in Japan, none of this 
quality being exported. 

In the article upon the teas of China it is stated 
that indigo is used for coloring gunpowder tea, 
and that in the southern districts of China Prus¬ 
sian-blue and gypsum are employed instead of 
indigo. 

BLOOD ENTOZOON. 

A blood entozoon has lately been described 
by Dr. T. R. Lewis as occurring in a patient suf¬ 
fering from a tropical disease called chyluria. 
The worms appear to be present in very large 
numbers in the blood, and in some of the secre¬ 
tions ; indeed, they were first observed^ in the 
urine. Nothing, so far, is known of their man¬ 
ner of development, nor how they gain entrance 
to the body. Their average length is 0.175 of 
an inch, and they are therefore much smaller 
than the Trichina sjnralis, 

PYRO-PLATING. 

The term pyro-plating has been applied to a 
method of coating one metal with another by the 
action of heat, to distinguish it from the electro¬ 
plating, close-plating, and amalgamation proc¬ 
esses; the peculiarity being that the coating, 
after deposition, is driven into the surfime of the 
metal by the aid of heat*and atmospheric press¬ 
ure. It is used, therefore, wherever the other 
processes indicated are unsuited or impracticable, 
and is applicable not only for coating with silver, 
but also with gold, platinum, aluminium, copper, 
aluminium-bronze, etc. 

The object to be coated must be rendered 
chemically clean, this being effected in various 
ways, according to the metal to be operated upon. 
Thus articles of iron or steel are first boiled in 
caustic alkali, and then cleaned, under water, 
with emery and wire brushes, and finaUy by 
generating nascent hydrogen upon the surface, 
the articles being suspended in a hot alkaline 
solution, and made the negative pole of a some¬ 
what powerful battery. When perfectly clean 
they are transferred to the plating bath, and the 
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proper amount of metal is deposited upon them 
in the usual way. 

The peculiar stage of the process consists in 
submitting the articles to the operation of firing. 
For this a bright red heat is commonly employed, 
at least for articles that do not require temper¬ 
ing. For cutting instruments the heat is more 
carefully watched, and not allowed to rise above 
450° or 500° F. When the articles have at¬ 
tained a proper temperature they are withdrawn, 
and instantly quenched in cold water. 

THE CKUST OF METEOKIC STONES. 

Simultaneous but entirely independent inves¬ 
tigations by Professor Reinsch, of Tubingen, and 
Meunier, of Paris, led them to the conclusion 
that the black crust of gray meteoric stones is 
not the result of fusion during their passage 
through the atmosphere. The Kriilienberg me¬ 
teorite was examined by Professor Reinsch, and 
his results communicated at the German Scien¬ 
tific Association during its recent meeting at 
Leipsic. Microscopic examination of thin sec¬ 
tions of the crust showed that it was composed 
of two entirely distinct portions. The external, 
highly porous layer, filled with channels and 
cavities, seldom contains metallic iron, magnetic 
pyrites, or otllfer minerals; while the interior, 
liighly lustrous, compact layer, decidedly dis¬ 
tinct from the gray granular mass of the stone, 
often incloses metallic Viron and magnetic py¬ 
rites. In rare cases particles and, lamina) of 
metallic iron penetrate both layers, and are 
slightly changed by oxidation as far as they ex¬ 
tend into the outer layer. The ground mass 
of the stone consists of particles, more or less 
spherical, of a light or dark gray material (sili¬ 
cate of magnesia), in which metallic iron, mag¬ 
netic pyrites, and different silicate minerals (the 
latter without distinct crystals) are imbedded 
without any recognizable order. The globules 
generally are made up of several minerals, but 
even when they contain only one, they exhibit 
‘under the microscope small inclosed masses of 
magnetic pyrites, either in isolated aggregations 
or filling vein-like fissures. When simple in 
structure they are perfectly spherical, but when 
more complex less spherical, and in the latter 
case the different substances are not arranged 
according to their specific gravities. The iron 
and magnetic pyrites, when both are present, are 
generally found in the external, seldom in the 
central, parts. Professor Reinsch therefore con¬ 
cludes that these meteoric stones could not have 
been at a red heat, even for a short time, in an 
atmospliere containing oxygen, as the magnetic 
pyrites would have been converted into ferroso- 
ferric oxide, and, in contact with metallic iron, 
into a lower sulphide, and that the crust can not 
consist of the fused mineral ingredients, since, 
at the temperature of fusion of silicates, the 
magnetic pyrites in contact with metallic iron 
would have suffered change. The incomplete 
cijstallization of the mineral ingredients, and 
the deviation of the globules from the spherical 
form, in cases of complex composition, indicate 
that they assumed the solid form suddenly, with¬ 
out time for the arrangement of the substances 
according to their specific gravities. 

Meunier communicated the results of his in¬ 
vestigations of the meteoric stone of Pultusk to 
the Paris Academy in August. Exhaustive 


qualitative examination of several parts of the 
crust, differing in appearance, agreed in reveal¬ 
ing the presence of olivine, augite, and a black 
decomposable coloring matter. The specific 
gravity was precisely the same as of the interior 
portions. Upon microscopic examination the 
crust, like the mass it covered, appeared crys¬ 
talline iflstead of vitrified. ^ At a few points 
there were exceedingly delicate glassy fibres, 
which seemed to form a net-work, sometimes 
amounting to a continuous layer. These had 
certainly been fused, but were of uncommon 
fineness, and, as well as the external layer, were 
entirely colorless and amorphous. Any term 
applied to this coating that implies its fusion 
must, therefore, be a misnomer. At the first 
glance it presents in some places a blistered and 
slaggy appearance, but closer observation shows 
that it is only wrinkled like the surfiice of frac¬ 
ture of the gray portions, and the enlargements 
on the surface at certain points, attributed to the 
accumulation of melted matter, prove to be due 
to the accidental shape of the stone at those 
points, for a section perpendicular to their sur¬ 
face shows the dark crust to be no thicker here 
than elsewhere. The Splintery appearance of 
the surface, which in many cases suggests scori- 
fication, results from the sudden cooling which 
the warm surfiice experiences on contact with 
terrestrial bodies. Attempts to imitate the black 
crust confirm the conclusion that it docs not re¬ 
sult from fusion. A splinter of the gray mate¬ 
rial before the blow-pipe gives, in general, nothing 
similar to the black crust, but by oxidation be¬ 
comes more or less ochre brown, and fuses with 
difficulty to a brown glass on its thin edges. A 
very small splinter in the reducing flame acquires 
at first a dark color, and then fuses to an almost 
colorless glass, dotted with dark spots. This 
experiment shows the phases in the change of 
the surfiice of the stone from its normal to a 
vitrified condition. Heating, as usual in experi¬ 
ments on metamorphism, also indicates that the 
crust is simply a metamorphosed, not a fused, 
mass. The thinness and regularity of the crust 
are explained as doubtless being due to the ex¬ 
ceedingly low temperature of the stones at the 
moment they strike the earth’s atmosphere. To 
this same excessive cold must be ascribed the 
cohesion of the carbonaceous meteorites which 
penetrate the earth, or rebound from it at their 
fall, while, under ordinary circumstances, they 
fall to pieces under the least blow. 

Perhaps a study of the metamorphosis of me¬ 
teorites will reveal an* approximate measure of 
the temperature of the interplanetary space, in 
regard to which there are such contradictory 
estimates, and the thickness of the metamor¬ 
phosed crust, which is independent of the size 
of the stone, may possibly, by means of a few 
readily suggested experiments, give us an indi¬ 
cation of the internal temperature of the stones 
when suddenly exposed to the effects of heat, 
from which the temperature of the regions whence 
they came may be derived. 

The form of the meteorites, and especially the 
evident contrast between tlie front and back 
parts, are generally construed as arguments in 
favor of the action of fusion in the formation of 
the crust, but the facts already given completely, 
contradict the opinion that the matter has been 
melted away from the blunt edges, as the tern- 
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perature necessarily implied would have left its 
impress in the mass of the stone, while many de¬ 
cidedly rounded meteorites have remained per¬ 
fectly white—for example, that of New Concord, 
in May, 1860. This rounding of the front face 
seems due to erosion by the air, as truly as that 
of rocks to erosion of water. The furrows aiid 
folds are the result of sculpturing, and the crust 
is produced in the bared portions in proportion 
as the heat penetrates. According to this view 
many meteorites manifest a striking general re¬ 
semblance to some Scandinavian islands, scraped 
out by glaciers on the north, while they have been 
protected on the south. 

EFFECT OF HEAT ON THE TEMPERATURE OF 
ANIMALS. 

An investigation of the effect of a high tem¬ 
perature upon animals has lately been published 
by Professor Rosenthal, of Erlangen. As the 
result he found that if rabbits be introduced into 
inclosures the atmosphere of which is 52° to 90° 
E., the temperature of the animal under treat¬ 
ment does not vary, excepting for some slight 
transitory oscillations between 79° and 90°. 
From 90° to 97° the temperature of the animal 
rises to 106° or 107°, and then is stationary; 
the animal becomes prostrated, and pants for 
breath, with its limbs stretched out and wide¬ 
spread, the pulsations of the heart very fre¬ 
quent, and the cutaneous vessels much dilated. 
With an external temperature of 97° to 104° 
the temperature of the animal rises rapidly-to 
112° or 113°, the phenomena already referred 
to are more decided, the pupil of the eye is di¬ 
lated, the muscles are relaxed, and death inter¬ 
venes in a very short time. 

On removing the animal in season, and ex¬ 
posing it to the ordinary heat of the apartment, 
its temperature falls to 97° or below, and re¬ 
mains low for several days. When it has come 
back to its average temperature, however, tlA 
experiment may be repeated upon the animal, 
which will be found to resist these agencies 
much- better than before. It is true that it 
loses much water, but in dry air, as well as in 
that saturated with moisture, the animal be¬ 
comes heated much less than when first exposed 
to the action of a high temperature. At the 
same time, however, it shows signs of indisposi¬ 
tion, loses its appetite, and becomes sluggish, pro¬ 
ducing less caloric than in a state of health. 

THEORY OF “TAKING COLD.” 

Professor Rosenthal gives the following expla¬ 
nation of the pathogenic action of , exposure to 
cold. Suppose an individual to have been sub¬ 
jected to an elevated temperature, such as that 
of a ball-room or theatre, or to have engaged in 
violent muscular exercise: the cutaneous vessels 
are dilated, and in a state more or less akin to 
paralysis, and in all cases more slow to contract 
than usual. If at this moment the same person 
be exposed abruptly and without any intermedi¬ 
ate transition to a fow temperature, especially to 
a current of cold air, a considerable loss of heat 
will be observed upon the surface of the body. 
The blood which has been thus cooled exter¬ 
nally comes back into the internal organs and 
cools them suddenly; which circumstance alone 
may, in an organ predisposed to disease, become 
the active cause of some severe malady. The 


cutaneous vessels, on their part, become con¬ 
tracted, driving out the blood which they con¬ 
tained, and thus produce a kind of hypersemia, 
which in itself may exercise a morbific action. 
This cause, however, is usually only an acces¬ 
sory one, at least in cases where the tempera¬ 
ture has been much elevated. The vessels have 
lost their tonicity, and do not contract suddenly. 
But if the danger from collateral hyperajmia is 
thus diminished, that from refrigeration is in¬ 
creased. 

CINCHONA IN JAM^VICA. 

It is well known that the various species of 
cinchona-trees, when transplanted from their na¬ 
tive region in South America, although retaining 
their botanical characteristics, do not always 
furnish the same quantity and quality of alka¬ 
loid, this being influenced by latitude, moisture, 
and other conditions. A recent examination of 
cinchona bark from trees growing in Jamaica 
has, however, proved very satisfactory, the total 
amount of alkaloid obtained being considered 
reasonably large, and likely to improve wdth the 
age of the trees. The Cinchona calasaya is the 
most promising, exhibiting a percentage of qui¬ 
nine of great economical importance. In this 
respect it had a decided snperioritjiover the same 
plants cultivated in India. On the other hand, 
the C. officinalis is less valuable than the Indian 
product. 

REGULATION OF TIME BY OBSERVATORIES. 

During the past few years inconveniences 
arising from the constant changes of local time, 
and the conflicting errors of local clocks on con¬ 
necting railroads, have been felt with increasing 
frequency by the traveling public, and still more 
by the roads themselves. 

The aid of astronomical science has been late¬ 
ly invoked by some of the leading railroads, and 
several observatories have been requested to fur¬ 
nish exact time by the telegraph; but to how 
very great an extent abstract science has been 
thus already utilized few even of those who ben¬ 
efit by it are perhaps aware. 

From an article by Professor Langley, in the 
November number of Sillimans Journal, de¬ 
scribing the system introduced at the Alleghany 
(Pittsburg) Observatory, we learn that the exact 
time is thence daily distributed by electricity 
over some thousand miles of main and branch 
roads by a purely automatic process. For tech¬ 
nical details the article cited may be referred to; 
and we briefly state that continuous lines of tele¬ 
graph, which extend from New York on the east, 
and Chicago on the west, are carried into the ob¬ 
servatory at Pittsburg, where the wires terminate 
in its principal mean time standard clock, which 
is made to send an electric impulse through them 
with every swing of its pendulum. An audible 
sound is thus made simultaneously at every sta¬ 
tion on the Southern lines connecting New York 
with the West, and a clock regulated with astro¬ 
nomical exactness is thus virtually to be heard 
ticking in New York and Chicago, and at hun¬ 
dreds of intermediate points, at the same instant. 
The means employed are here alluded to, how¬ 
ever, less in connection with the abstract interest 
of the method itself than to that of the prac¬ 
tical and economical results which are secured by 
such uniformity and exactness, hitherto generally 
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unattained. Among the competing lines for the 
immense amount of railway freight which passes 
between the East and West, those which can be 
run with a regularity most like clock-work will 
he the favored ones; but this essential benefit, 
growing out of such a system of time distribu¬ 
tion, is still second to its utility as a security 
against accidentf and for the preservation of hu¬ 
man life. 

The special apparatus of the obseiwatory de¬ 
voted to these ends is the gift of W. Shaw, Esq., 
of Pittsburg, but a recognition is due to the in¬ 
telligent policy which has led the managers of 
these roads to avail themselves of scientific help 
so extensively in promoting both the safety of 
passengers and the rapidity and economy of 
transportation. 

ACTION OF COD-LIVER OIL. 

Dr. Decaisne, who has been investigating the 
therapeutic action of cod-liver oil, reports as the 
result of nearly one hundred observations that it 
is in rickety patients, as previously shown by va¬ 
rious writers, that cod-liver oil has its most posi¬ 
tive and curative action, but that it cures neither 
scrofula nor consumption. In these three affec¬ 
tions, as in all others in which it has been tried, 
it acts as a restorative and reconstituent, and 
may be applied to the treatment of all such con¬ 
ditions of the system as exhibit ageneral cachexia, 
without being addressed to any particular malady. 

Wishing to verify as much as possible the con¬ 
clusions of Dr. Pollock in reference to the fatten¬ 
ing of calves, pigs, and sheep with cod-liver oil. 
Dr. Decaisne weighed a number of children slight¬ 
ly affected with scrofula and rickets, before, dur¬ 
ing, and after treatment, and ascertained that 
whenever the dose exceeded a certain limit, va¬ 
riable with the individual, the growth ceases, 
and tiiat the cessation of growth is attended with 
loss of appetite and a reduction of nutriment. 
He has been enabled to verify the experience of 
Greenhow, who maintains that the increase of 
weight always ceases in individuals attacked with 
consumption whenever by the use of the cod-liver 
oil tliey have attained their normal weight. 

He furthermore maintains, contrary to the 
views of other writers, that the oil treatment is 
only useful in the first stages of consumption, and 
when there is little or no fever. On the’prin- 
ciple, now perfectly admitted, that the digestion 
and minute subdivision of fatty matter is one of 
the functions of the pancreas, the functional ac¬ 
tivity of that organ is always connected with that 
of gastric digestion, and he therefore always ad¬ 
ministers the oil with the food, and not in the 
intervals between meals. 

LAUGHTER AS A REMEDIAL OPERATION. 

At the recent meeting of the German Scien¬ 
tific Association, at Leipsic, Dr. Hecker made 
some remarks upon laughter. He stated that 
tickling, which he styled a variable, intermittent 
excitement of the nerves of the skin, produced 
irritation of the sympathetic nerves, with the re¬ 
sult of an expansion of the pupil and a contrac¬ 
tion of the blood-vessels, and that the consequent 
diminution of pressure on the brain, permeated 
with blood-vessels, is so considerable as not to be 
without danger. Powerful expiration operates 
against such a diminution of pressure, and there¬ 
fore laughter, which consists simply in intermit¬ 


tent forced movements of expiration, must be 
recognized as a decided remedy for the effects 
of tickling. 

Laughter due to a sense of the ludicrous, ac¬ 
cording to his experiments, is also to be account¬ 
ed for as the result of an intermittent cheerful 
excitement, accompanied by similar bodily man¬ 
ifestations, which may be reterred to stimulation 
of the sympathetic nerves. Laughter thus seems 
to have" a remedial office. 

PROCESS FOR SILVERING GLASS VESSELS. 

Dissolve Gli grains of nitrate of silver and 
38 J grains of aldehyde-ammonia in separate 
parts of U pints of distilled water, mix the so¬ 
lutions, and filter. Cleanse the article to he sil¬ 
vered from every trace of grease by washing with 
a solution of carbonate of potash, rinse with al¬ 
cohol and with water in succession, fill it with 
the silvering solution as high as it is to be silver¬ 
ed, and hang it in a water-bath. The latter 
must be heated very gradually. When the tem¬ 
perature of the water reaches 122° F., the silver 
begins to separate, and little time is then required 
to complete the deposit. At first, while thin, the 
film appears dark, but increases in brilliancy un¬ 
til a beautiful silvered surfixee is produced, when 
the object must be removed, emptied, and wash¬ 
ed with distilled water, or its brilliancy may be 
impaired. The aldeliyde-ammonia may be pre¬ 
pared by passing dry ammonia gas through al¬ 
dehyde. 

DOLOMITES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Dr. Feuchtwanger communicates to the En¬ 
gineer and Mining Journal a paper upon the dol¬ 
omites of the United States, and calls attention 
to their very great value in the arts. Chemically 
considered, these rocks are composed of carbon¬ 
ate of lime and carbonate of magnesia, and are 
not to be confounded with magnesite, which con¬ 
sists only of magnesia. The American dolo¬ 
mites are used largely in architecture, the favor¬ 
ite white marble of Vermont being composed of 
it. The Rosenthal cement is said to owe its 
powerful hydraulic properties to the mixture of 
clay with the dolomitic material. 

BENEFITS OF VACCINATION. 

The small-pox epidemic has been very preva¬ 
lent for some time past in Vienna, and numer¬ 
ous cases are constantly occurring, taxing the 
abilities of the medical profession and the capacity 
of the various hospitals to the utmost. The ben¬ 
efit of vaccination, however, is shown by the unan¬ 
imous testimony of those who have been most 
concerned in the treatment of the disease. The 
general result is summed up as follows: 1. The 
mortality has been ten times greater in the un¬ 
vaccinated than in the vaccinated. 2. The in¬ 
tensity of the disease has also, as tlie general 
rule, been very much greater in them. 3. Cases 
of hcmorrliagic small-pox occurred much moi*e 
frequently in the unvaccinated. 4. In the Chil¬ 
dren’s Hospital, •where the mortality has been so 
enormous, and has specially prevailed in the hem¬ 
orrhagic form, its fiital course has chiefly been 
among the unvaccinated. These facts will, at 
a later period, be demonstrated by the publica¬ 
tion of the full statistical data, and it is hoped 
they will teach the opponents of vaccination a 
much needed lesson. 
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POLITICAL, 

O UR Record is closed on the 25th of March.— 
The Forty-second Congress expired March 
4. Its two years of legislation furnish a very 
limited record of results, if judged b}’’ measures 
passed in the interests of the people. It enacted 
the Enforcement bill; it ratified the Treaty of 
Washington ; it passed an Amnesty bill, from 
the provisions of which only from 200 to 300 
persons were excepted; it repealed the duties on 
tea and coftee; reduced most of the customs 
duties ten per cent.; reduced the duty on salt 
fifty per cent., on coal forty per cent., and on 
lead twenty-five .per cent.; admitted hides free, 
and added largely to the free list of drugs and 
chemicals used in manufacture; repealed all the 
internal revenue taxes except those on malt and 
spirituous liquors, and a few stamp duties; and 
abolished the offices of assessor and assistant 
assessor of internal revenue. It passed a new 
Apportionment bill, increasing the number of 
members of the House of Representatives to 292; 
it passed the Soldiers and Sailors’ Homestead 
bill; it established shipping commissions for the 
protection of our sailors; it abolished the frank¬ 
ing privilege; it doubled the President’s salary, 
and increased the salaries of members of Con¬ 
gress to $7500; it passed the necessary meas¬ 
ures for carrying out the Treaty of Washington ; 
and it reinforced our navy with eight steam-sloops 
of war. 

Belonging to the unfinished business of the 
last session are the Agricultural College bill, the 
Soldiers’ Bounty Land bill, and the bill to aid in 
the execution of the law in Utah. Among the 
bills which failed to pass are those providing for 
a postal telegraph and for the resumption of 
specie payments; the Louisiana Election bill; the 
bill reorganizing the customs seiwice; the bill 
refunding the cotton tax; the bills for the ad¬ 
mission of Colorado and New Mexico into the 
Union, and for the creation of the Territorial 
government of Oklahoma; the joint resolutions 
for the election of the President and Senators 
by the people, and for a one-term amendment to 
the Constitution; the bill for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals; the Boston Fire Relief bill; 
and all bills providing subsidies for railroads or 
steam-ship lines. 

The following table gives the total of appro¬ 
priations made for the year ending June 30,1874, 
as compared with the same for the current fiscal 
year: 


1 1872 - 73 . 

1873 - 74 . 

Indian. 

$0,349,462 04 
30,480,000 00 

18,587,915 74 

1,219,059 00 
18,290,733 95 
1,985,000 00 
28,600,291 84 
326,132 00 
28.560,615 32 
19;.528,523 52 
5,276,700 10 
6,029,759 96 
3,001,899 33 

$5,304,000 00 
30,000,000 00 

17,063,184 80 

1,052,466 00 
22,112,018 50 
1,899,000 00 
32,476,767 00 
346,017 60 
31,192,953 84 
31,269,966 66 
6,193,400 00 
10,766,559 50 
5,000,000 00 

Pensions. 

Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial. 

Consular and Diplo¬ 
matic. 

Navy. 

Fortifications. 

Post-office. 

iffilitary Academy..... 
Army. 

Sundry Civil Expenses 

River and Harbor. 

Deficiencies. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

$168,242,092 80 

$194,736,333 80 



In the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill is in¬ 


cluded $4,000,000 for new public buildings, and 
$0,000,000 for those in progress. 

A bill was hurried through at the close of the 
session increasing the pay of the officers of the 
general government, fixing the annual salaries 
as follows : the President, $50,000 ; Vice- 
President, $10,000; Chief Justice of the Su- 
p^reme Court, $10,500 ; Justices of the Supreme 
Court, each, $10,000; cabinet officers, each, 
$10,000; Assistant Secretaries of the Treasuiy, 
State, and Interior, $0000; Speaker of the House, 
$10,000 ; members of Congress, including those 
of the Forty-second Congress, $7500. In the 
Senate the vote stood 30 yeas, of which 12 were 
Democrats, to 27 nays, of which 0 were* Dem¬ 
ocrats ; in the House 103 yeas, of which 39 were 
Democrats, to 94 nays, of which 30 were Demo¬ 
crats. 


The conference committee on the Geneva 
Award bill was unable to agree upon any mode 
of distribution, and reported as a substitute for 
both the Senate and House bills a bill directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to invest the award 
in United States five per cent, registered bonds, 
and hold them subject to future legislation by 
Congress. The substitute was agreed to. 

A joint resolution was passed before the close 
of the session, congratulating the Spanish people 
on the establishment of a republic. 

The Senate of the Forty-third Congress met 
in special session, in pursuance of the President’s 
proclamation, March 4. The new Senate con¬ 
sists of forty-two administration and twenty-eight 
opposition members. There are two vacancies. 
Mr. Boutwell was sworn in among the new mem¬ 
bers. 

The followir.g nominations sent by the Pres¬ 
ident to the Senate were confirmed; William 
A. Richardson for Secretary of the Treasury; 
George H. Williams for Attorney-General; 
Hamilton Fish for Secretary of State; John A. 
J. Creswcll for Postmaster-General; William 
W. Belknap for Secretary of War; George M. 
Robeson for Secretary of the Navy; Columbus 
Delano for Secretary of the Interior; Frederick 
A. Sawyer for Assistant Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury ;* John Goforth for Assistant Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral; George A. Sharpe for Surveyor of Cus¬ 
toms for the port of New York; John A. Bur¬ 
bank for Governor of Dakota Territory; John 
W. Foster, of Indiana, for minister to Mexico; 
Cornelius A. Logan for minister to Chili; and 
Edward P. Smith, of New York, for Commis¬ 
sioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Cameron was re-elected chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and Mr. Sher¬ 
man chairman of the Finance Committee. Mr. 
Morrill, of Maine, succeeds Mr. Cole at the head 
of the Committee on Appropriations; Mr. Lo¬ 
gan succeeds Mr. Wilson at the head of the 
Committee on Military Affairs; Mr. Sprague 
ffucceeds JMr. Pomeroy at the head of the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Lands; on Indian Affairs Mr. 
Harlan is succeeded by Mr. Buckingham. 

Senator Morton, March 10, offered a resolu¬ 
tion, which was adopted, directing the Commit¬ 
tee on Privileges and Elections to examine and 
report at the next session of Congress the best 
and most practicable method for the election of 
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the President and Vice-President of the United 
States, together with a plan for the organization 
of a tribunal to determine all contested questions 
connected therewith.—A resolution was adopted, 
March 11, authorizing the Secretary of War to 
consider a report as to the expediency of setting 
apart a portion of the island of Mackinac as a 
public park. 

There is a world of significance in the remark 
made in the Senate, March 21, by Mr. Sherman, 
that the last session of Congress had done noth¬ 
ing to promote the gi*eat interests of the country 
beyond the passage of the appropriation bills. 

Cm the 4th of March the reinauguration of 
General Grant as President of the United States, 
and the inauguration of Henry Wilson as Vice- 
President, took place under circumstances of un¬ 
usual splendor, a grand ball terminating the day’s 
proceedings. 

The New York Constitutional Commission re¬ 
veals the startling fact that the aggregate debt 
of the several counties, cities, towns, and villages 
of the State exceeds ^214,000,000—more than 
ten and a half per cent, upon the assessed valu¬ 
ation of all property in the State. Twenty-seven 
millions of this debt have been incurred for the 
benefit of railroads. 

Alexander H. Stephens has been elected to 
Congress from the Eighth Georgia District. 

The Eorty-second Congress was no sooner 
dissolved than affairs in Louisiana threatened to 
culminate in a serious crisis. On the night of 
March 4 the M‘Enery militia took possession 
of the Seventh Precinct station-house in New 
Orleans. During the afternoon of the following 
day the Third Precinct station-house was attack¬ 
ed. The assailants were repulsed; but being 
largely reinforced, they made a second attempt, 
which was frustrated by General Badger, with 
about two hundred policemen and a piece of ar¬ 
tillery.- One of the assailants was killed, and 
several wounded. During the day General W. 
H. Emory, commanding the Department of the 
Gulf, received an order from General Sherman 
to prevent any violent interference with the 
State government of Louisiana. On the Gth 
the Kellogg authorities took possession of the 
hall occupied by the M‘Enery Legislature, and 
])laced the Speaker and a number of the mem¬ 
bers under arrest. 

The annual election in New Hampshire for 
Governor, Railroad Commissioners, three mem¬ 
bers of Congress, and members of the Legisla¬ 
ture took place March 11. The latest returns 
seem to indicate the election of Straw, the Re¬ 
publican candidate for Governor, by a small 
majority. Two of the three Congressional dis¬ 
tricts were carried by the Republicans. 

The lion. George S. Boutwell was, March 12, 
elected United States Senator from Massachu¬ 
setts, to succeed Henry Wilson. Boutwell re¬ 
ceived 152 votes on the joint ballot. Necessary 
to a choice, 138. Dawes received 115. 

The Commission for the revision of the Con¬ 
stitution of New York adjourned sine die March 
17, having been in session at Albany since De¬ 
cember 4,1872. The Commission consisted of 
thirty-two members, four from each judicial dis¬ 
trict, appointed by the Governor and the Sen¬ 
ate, and equally divided between the two par¬ 
ties. Its amendments are submitted to the 
present Legislature, and if approved by the ma¬ 


jority of its members, they will be submitted to 
the next Legislature, and if approved by the 
latter, they will be submitted to the people for 
final acceptance or rejection. 

The Commission submit the following amend¬ 
ments : 

In regard to elections and the right to vote, 
the voter is required to have been for four 
months a resident in the election district where 
he may offer his vote. The requirement at pres¬ 
ent is four months’ residence in the county. 
The penalty of bribery is made to involve dis¬ 
franchisement. 

Various changes are proposed in the Legisla¬ 
ture. Senators are to be chosen for four instead 
of for two years, and instead of being chosen 
from thirty-two Senate districts, they are to be 
chosen from eight—four from each district, one 
of the four going out and one coming in each 
year. The limitation of pay to one hundred 
days is abolished. Each member of the Legis¬ 
lature is to receive an annual salary of $1000, 
and ten cents per mile for traveling expenses. 
No one holding an office from any city govern¬ 
ment, and no one who within one hundred days 
of his election as a member has been a civil offi¬ 
cer of the United States, is eligible to the Legis¬ 
lature. These disqualifications are in addition 
to those already imposed on members of Con¬ 
gress and judicial and military officers of the 
United States. 

Important restrictions are imposed upon legis¬ 
lation. Every act is required to contain all its 
provisions in full, and it is not permitted to em¬ 
body any other act or part of act by reference to 
its title. Every bill is required to be read twice 
in each House, section by section, and to be 
printed and distributed to members at least one 
day before the vote is taken on its final passage. 
No private, special, or local bill is to be intro¬ 
duced in any regular session after sixty days from 
the commencement without the recorded consent, 
by yeas and nays, of three-fourths of all the elect¬ 
ed members of each House; and no such bill 
can be passed unless public notice of the inten¬ 
tion to apply therefor and of the general objects 
of the bill shall have been previously given. A 
long list of subjects, nineteen in number, is re¬ 
cited, touching which the Legislature is forbid¬ 
den to pass speeial and required to pass general 
laws. Among the subjects on which special laws 
are prohibited are, regulating the internal affairs 
of counties; incorporating villages; regulating 
the rate of interest; creating fees or regulating 
them; granting the right to lay down railroad 
tracks; granting to any corporation, association, 
or individual any exclusive privilege or immu¬ 
nity or franchise whatever. 

A radical change is proposed in the executive 
department. At present the Governor, Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor, and part of the State officers 
are elected at one time for two years ; still anoth¬ 
er portion at another time for the same period; 
still another portion are elected piecemeal for 
three y^ars, and a fourth portion are chosen by 
the Legislature for five years. The Commission 
proposes that the Governor and Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor be elected for three years; that the Gov¬ 
ernor, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
appoint the Secretary of State, Attorney-General, 
State Engineer and Surveyor, Superintendent 
of State-prisons, and Superintendent of Public 
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Works; that the Controller be elected for three 
years; that the Treasurer be chosen by joint ballot 
of both Houses of the Legislature for three years, 
and that the offices of the Canal Commissioners 
and State-prison Inspectors be abolished. The 
Treasurer, tlie Superintendent of Public Works, 
and the Superintendent of State-prisons may be 
removed or suspended by the Governor. The 
Superintendent of State-prisons has the appoint¬ 
ment and removal of the agent, warden, physi¬ 
cian, and chaplain at each State-prison. 

In addition to this concentration of appoint¬ 
ments in his hands, the Governor’s veto power 
is extended, and two-thirds of all tlie members 
elected to each House are required to override 
his veto. This can now be done by two-thirds 
of the members present at any time. He is also 
allowed to veto one or more items of any bill ap¬ 
propriating money. His salary is increased to 
$10,000, and he is to be provided with an offi¬ 
cial residence. 

No change is made in the Judiciary article, 
except that in cities of not less than 300,000 in¬ 
habitants— i. e., at present, in New York and 
Brooklyn—justices of courts not of record are 
to be appointed by the Governor and Senate for 
four years, subject to removal, after due notice, 
by courts to be designated by law. 

A new provision is inserted in regard to sav¬ 
ings-banks—that all charters shall be made to 
conform to a general law to be enacted by the 
Legislature, and that no such corporation shall 
have any capital stock, nor shall the trustees 
thereof have any interest in the profits of such 
corporation. 

The Legislature is forbidden to give or loan 
the credit or money of the State to any associa¬ 
tion, corporation, or private undertaking. No 
county, city, town, or village is permitted to give 
or loan property to any individual, association, 
or corporation, or to hold stock in any associa¬ 
tion or corporation. 

The provisions for the government of munici¬ 
palities are important and comprehensive. The 
Mayor is to nominate, and with the consent of 
the Board of Aldermen, appoint, the heads of 
departments, and have minute supervision of 
their actions, with power of suspension or re¬ 
moval for cause. The veto power of the Mayor 
to be the same as that of the Governor.* There 
shall be a Board of Audit of not less than five nor 
more than eleven members, who shall be chosen 
by electors paying a tax on property officially as¬ 
sessed for taxation at not less than $250. The 
assent of this board is made necessary to every 
resolution or ordinance involving expenditure 
of money, the contracting of debts, or the levy¬ 
ing of taxes. The government of every city 
shall have within its own boundary exclusive 
legislative power in all matters relating to taxa¬ 
tion and expenditure for local purposes, the care, 
regulation, and improvement of its streets, av¬ 
enues, public grounds, and public buildings, of 
its supply and distribution of water, of its alms¬ 
house and its other charitable and benevolent 
institutions, and may exercise such further pow¬ 
ers as shall be conferred by law. 

No provision is submitted relative to educa¬ 
tion, the constitution of juries, the reorganization 
of the criminal code, minority representation, or 
to the regulation of liquor dealing. 

The commission authorized by the New A ork 


Legislature in 1871 for the award of the prize of 
$100,000 for the most practicable method of the 
application of steam to canal navigation has de¬ 
cided not to grant the prize to any of the com¬ 
petitors at the present stage, but recommends an 
extension of the time for the trials. 

In the New A^ork Senate, March 12, a bill was 
passed in relation to the challenges of jurors in 
criminal cases, giving the decision of the ques¬ 
tion of the juror’s competency to the judge in¬ 
stead of to triers. The bill had already passed 
the Assembly. It is similar to the bill passed by 
Congress, and approved June 8, 1872.—A bill 
was passed by the Assembly, March 21, that 
whenever upon the trial of any indictment for a 
capital offense the jury shall acquit the defend¬ 
ant on the ground of insanity, such insanity shall 
be presumed to continue, and the person "so ac¬ 
quitted shall, by order of the Court, be confined 
in one of the State lunatic asylums for a period 
of not less than fifteen years. The bill was pass¬ 
ed, 74 to 27.—An important bill has been pass¬ 
ed to its third reading in the Senate, allowing 
aliens to acquire, hold, and convey real estate.— 
A bill has been introduced into the Senate for the 
protection of factory children. It prohibits ab¬ 
solutely the employment in any shop or factory 
of any child under ten years of age; and no child 
under twelve, if such child be unable to read or 
write; no child under the age of sixteen can be 
employed more than sixty hours per week, and, 
with certain specified exceptions, none between 
the ages of ten and sixteen for more than nine 
months of the year. Parents are compelled to 
send their children to school when released from 
work under the conditions of the act; factories 
and workshops are to be properly ventilated and 
cleaned, and dangerous parts of machinery are 
to be properly protected. 

The New Jersey Legislature has passed, unan¬ 
imously in both Houses, a general railroad law. 
The bill provides that any number of persons, 
not less than thirteen, may form a company for 
the purpose of constructing, maintaining, and 
operating a railroad for public use in the convey¬ 
ance of persons and property, or for the purpose 
of maintaining and of operating any incorporated 
railroad already constructed for the like public 
use, the capital stock to be not less than $10,000 
for each mile constructed. The articles of asso¬ 
ciation can not be filed with the Secretary of 
State until at least $2000 of stock for every mile 
of road proposed is subscribed, and ten per cent, 
of that amount paid in cash, and an affidavit of 
at least five directors is made to that effect. 
Passenger rates are not to exceed three cents a 
mile for each person, and the charges for the 
transportation of all descriptions of property are 
fixed at not more than six cents a ton for each 
mile, and no sum shall be charged or received 
for freight between way-stations, a terminal and 
a way station, greater than is charged and re¬ 
ceived for the same between the terminal sta¬ 
tions of such roads. 

In December, 1871, the Board of Railroad 
and Warehouse Commissioners of Illinois filed 
an information against the Chicago and Alton 
Railroad, alleging that that company transport¬ 
ed lumber from Chicago to Bloomington for $5 
per thousand feet over a distance of 126 miles, 
while from Chicago to Lexington, a distance of 
110 miles, $5 65 per thousand feet was charged. 
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The penalty, of which enforcement was desired, 
was forfeiture of charter. The action was brought 
under the “Railroad law,” which provided that 
no railroad company should charge for transpor¬ 
tation of freight over its road, for any distance, 
the same rate of toll or more than was at the 
same time charged for freight of similar quanti¬ 
ties of the same class of freight over a greater 
distance upon the same road. The railroad 
pleaded in answer that this legislation was in vi¬ 
olation of its chartered rights, and consequently 
void. Further, that the cliarge of $5 05 to Lex¬ 
ington was reasonable, but that of $5 to Bloom¬ 
ington was unreasonably low and unremunera- 
tive, the road being compelled by competition to 
carry the freight at that rate or lose the business. 
The decision of the Circuit Court, rendered by 
Judge Tipton, was in favor of the Commissioners 
and against tlie railroad. Since our last Record 
this decision has been reversed by the Supreme 
Court. The substance of the decision is summed 
up by the Court in few words: 

“While the Legislature has an unquestionable pow¬ 
er to prohibit unjust discrimination in railway freights, 
no prosecution can be maintained under the existing 
act until amended, because it does not prohibit unjust 
discrimination merely, but discrimination of any char¬ 
acter, and because it does not allow the companies to 
explain the reason of the discrimination, but forfeits 
their franchise upon an arbitrary and conclusive pre¬ 
sumption of guilt to be drawn from the proof of an 
act that might be shown to be perfectly innocent. In 
these particulars the existing act violates the spirit of 
the Constitution. The judgment of the Circuit Court 
ousting the appellant of its franchises must therefore 
be reversed.” 

On the 1st of March Mr. Ilildup introduced 
a bill into the Louver House of the Illinois Leg¬ 
islature designed to cover the point made in the 
above decision of the Supreme Court. It is en¬ 
titled “A bill for an act to determine conclu¬ 
sively reasonable maximum rates of freight and 
passenger tariffs on the different railroads in 
this State, and to impose fines and penalties for 
charging, demanding, or receiving unreasona¬ 
ble rates, and making unjust discriminations.” 
The bill provides that the Railroad Commission¬ 
ers shall fix schedules of rates for freight and 
passengers, which shall be in force thirty days 
after publication, which rates shall be deemed 
prima facie just and reasonable, and that all 
other rates shall be deemed prima facie to be 
unjust discriminations. If a railroad fix other 
rates than those prescribed, the Commissioners 
proceed by relation in the name of the people 
before the Circuit Court of any county through 
which the road runs, requiring the offender to 
conform to the established rates, or show cause. 
If default be made, a jury shall tiy the case on 
the part of the people, and a decree may follow 
their verdict. If the I’ailroad appear and de¬ 
fend, the issues shall in like manner be tried, 
conforming to proceedings in equity. The de¬ 
cree, if against the railroad, sets aside its sched¬ 
ule of discriminations as unjust, and requires 
conformity to that fixed by the Commissioners. 
Upon cause shown by either party, the Court 
may grant a new trial. 

The Upper House of the same Legislature 
has unanimously passed the Donahue Freight 
bill, which fixes the penalty for any extortionate 
rate of compensation, or for any unjust discrim¬ 
ination in the rates—for the first offense, $5000; 
for the second, $10,000; and for the third, 
VoT.. XLVL— No. 276.—60 


$20,000. The bill makes it prima facie evi¬ 
dence of unjust discrimination and extortion in 
the rates of freight, and of intent to so discrim¬ 
inate and extort, for any railroad company to 
demand or receive any larger amount for freight 
than is at the same time charged for the trans¬ 
portation of like quantities of the same class of 
property over a greater distance upon the same 
road, or to demand or receive different rates for 
handling or delivering goods at different points 
on. the same or connecting roads, or to demand 
or receive a greater amount for such transporta¬ 
tion than is charged for like transportation of 
the same class of goods over an equal distance 
on the same road, or to demand or receive any 
other than a fair and reasonable rate. It is 
made the duty of the Railroad Commissioners, 
upon complaint of any citizen, or upon notice 
from any legal officer of the violation of the act, 
to immediately institute prosecution therefor in 
the county where such violation took place, and 
to employ competent counsel to prosecute the 
same on behalf of the State. 

The Canadian Dominion Parliament assem¬ 
bled March 5, and the Hon. James Cockburn 
was elected Speaker. The importance of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad and the improvement 
and extension of the Canadian canals •were the 
principal topics of Governor Dufferin’s opening 
address. The opposition party has a working 
majority. 

On the 13th of February Mr. Gladstone brought 
before the British House of Commons his bill 
for Irish university education. The subject pre¬ 
sented unusual difficulties. The educational en¬ 
actments for England and Scotland had been so 
framed as to conciliate local prejudices. They 
ignored the denominational element in their 
scheme, but this element could not be ignored 
in the practical workings of the system. The 
sectarian conflict, silenced in Parliament, was 
turned over to the local boards. In elaborating 
a scheme for higher education in Ireland the 
same course had to be pursued. The scheme 
itself must be secular—the Romanists call it 
“ godless”—but in order to meet the real griev¬ 
ance, and to at least seem to be impartial, it 
was necessary to concede to the Irish Romanists 
—three-fourths of the Irish population—the op¬ 
portunity to co-operate in, and in the course of 
a generation to almost monopolize, the conduct 
of the educational system proposed. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s bill made Dublin University the nucleus 
of the new system. This university was to be 
made independent of Trinity College; and the 
latter, the Queen’s Colleges at Cork and Belfast 
(established by Sir Robert Peel), the Roman 
Catholic University, and Magee College (Pres¬ 
byterian), were to be grouped about it as a com¬ 
mon centre. Galway College was to be elimi¬ 
nated, also the Queen’s University. The Uni¬ 
versity of Dublin was to be incorporated with a 
government by a council of twenty-eight mem¬ 
bers, to be in the first instance appointed by the 
act, and the vacancies afterward for ten years 
to be filled alternately by co-optation and the 
nomination of the crown. The new university 
was to receive an endowment of <£50,000 a year, 
to be contributed, one-fourth by Trinity College, 
one-fourth by the absorption of the funds of the 
Queen’s University, one-eighth by fees, and the 
remaining three-eighths by the funds obtained 
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from the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
The bill also provided for the establishment of 
one hundred bursaries of <£25 a year, tenable for 
four years, in connection with the new university, 
each to be competed for by its students; twenty- 
five scholarships of £50 a year each, also tenable 
for four years; and ten fellowships of £200 a 
year each, tenable for five years. The theolog¬ 
ical faculty was to be detached from Trinity 
College; all religious tests were to be abolished; 
the endowments open to all, irrespective of re¬ 
ligious belief; degrees to be given to students 
who, having attended none of the subsidiary 
colleges, could pass examination ; and the semi¬ 
religious subjects of moral philosophy and mod¬ 
ern history to be excluded from the lectures of 
the university. 

The secularity, or “godlessness,” of the scheme 
arrayed against the bill the whole force of Ro¬ 
manism. The Protestants were offended by 
the concessions made to the Romanists, and es¬ 
pecially by the opportunity afforded to the Ro¬ 
manists, at no very distant period, to acquire a 
controlling power in the government of the new 
university. The debate was closed early on the 
morning of March 12. In his concluding speech 
Mr. Gladstone clearly insisted upon the bill as a 
test measure. He said, “It is impossible that 
the gentlemen who occupy the front bench of 
the opposition, who form her Majesty’s opposi¬ 
tion, who bring up their whole force to over¬ 
throw the measure of the government, can de¬ 
cline the responsibility of taking office.” Upon 
a division of the House there were 284 votes in 
favor of the bill, and 287 against it—a majority 
of three for the opposition. Forty-seven liber¬ 
als, of wdiom thirty-six w^ere Irish, voted against 
the bill. Of the thirty Roman Catholic mem¬ 
bers present, only three voted for it. Altogether 
only fifteen Irish members voted for it, of w'hom 
twelve were Protestants. The Scotch and Welsh 
members supported the bill. Of the forty mem¬ 
bers who took part in the debate, thirteen sup¬ 
ported and twenty-seven opposed the bill. Of 
the opponents, twelve were conservative and 
thirteen liberals. 

Mr. Gladstone, on the defeat of the bill, ten¬ 
dered his resignation to the Queen. Mr. Disraeli 
was summoned tp the Queen’s presence, but he 
refused to accept office. On the 20th Mr. Glad¬ 
stone resumed the premiership. 

M. Thiers, President of the French Republic, 
has obtained a complete victory over the As¬ 
sembly. The Committee of Thirty has present¬ 
ed its report, and the report has met with the 
approval of M. Thiers. This report, carried by 
an overwhelming majority, decides that “ the As¬ 
sembly shall before separating pass a measure as 
to the mode and organization of the executive 
powder and the legislative pow'er.” There is to 
be a Second Chamber and an electoral law. The 
conduct of these matters is submitted to the ex¬ 
ecutive. The government is to submit to the 
Assembly three bills on these points. 

There is in the French treasuiy half of the sum 
of money due to Germany, and no loan will be 
required to complete the payments. A conven¬ 
tion w'as signed, March 15, by President Thiers 
and Count von Arnim, on the part of their re¬ 
spective governments, for the payment of the 
fifth milliard of francs of the w'ar indemnity by 
installments, the final payment to be made Sep¬ 


tember 5, wdien all of the French territory occu¬ 
pied by the Germans, including Belfort, is to be 
evacuated. Of the forty departments originally 
occupied by the Germans, only four now remain 
to be liberated. 

Elections to fill vacancies in the French As¬ 
sembly have been ordered to be held April 27. 

The Spanish Cortes passed unanimously, March 
22, the bill for the immediate abolition of slavery 
in Porto Rico. The emancipated slaves wdll 
serve for three years with their present masters, 
or other residents on the island, and after a 
lapse of five years wdll enjoy the political rights 
of Spanish citizens. Soon after the passage of 
the bill the dissolution of the Cortes w^as unani¬ 
mously voted. The Constituent Cortes will as¬ 
semble on the 1st of May. 

Toward the end of February there w’as a min¬ 
isterial crisis, and the following government w’as 
elected : Figueras, for President of the Council, 
received 231 votes; Castelar, Minister of State, 
237 votes; N. Salmeron, Minister of Justice, 220 
votes; Pi y Margall, Minister of the Interior, 
226 votes ; Acosta, Minister of War, 149 votes ; 
Oreiro, Minister of Marine, 176 votes; Tetuan, 
Minister of Finance, 169 votes; Chao, Minister 
of Public Works, 172 votes; Serna, Minister of 
the Colonies, 173 votes. 

DISASTERS. 

February 27.—Fire in Hanover Street, Boston. 
Several persons killed, and seventeen dangerously 
W’ounded. 

March 4.—The w'reck of the Alaska mail 
steamer George S. Wright reported in Portland, 
Oregon. All on board—tw^enty-three persons, 
it is estimated—were drowmed. 

March 6.—Governor Austin reports to the 
Minnesota Legislature that seventy persons lost 
their lives by the great snow-storm of January 
7, 8, and 9. 

March 16.—The Boston steamer Grace Irving^ 
on her way to New Bedford, went down oft’ Dux- 
bury. Eight men drowned. 

March 17.—Great fire at Lawrenceburg, Ken¬ 
tucky, destroying four-fifths of the town. 

March 21.—Destruction by fire of the Erie 
depot, Jersey City. Loss $170,000. 

OBITUARY. 

February 26.—At Concord, Massachusetts, 
Simon Brewer, editor of the New England Farm¬ 
er^ and foimerly Lieutenant-Governor of Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

March 10.—At New York city. Professor 
John Torney, M.D., LL.D., the distinguished 
botanist and chemist of Columbia College, in 
his seventy-fifth year. 

March 11.—In Paris, Colonel Charles Tem¬ 
ple Dix, youngest son of Governor Dix, of New 
York.—At Concord, New Hampshire, Henry 
A. Bellows, Chief Justice of that State, in his 
seventieth year. 

March 15.—In Florence, Italy, the Right Rev¬ 
erend Charles Pettit MTlvaine, D.D., Bishop of 
Ohio, in his seventy-fifth year. 

February 24.—At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the 
Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D., editor of the Sun¬ 
day Magazine^ in his seventy-third year. 

March 9.—Near London, England, Charles 
Knight, the well-known publisher, in his eighty- 
second year. 
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THE artists’ quarter. 



fiTUATED on the borders of 
Bloomsbury,' bounded on one 
side by Oxford Street, and on the 
other by Euston Road, within 
easy walking distance of the Brit-, 
ish Museum, the National Gallery, and the Roy¬ 
al Academy, lies what was at one time very dis¬ 
tinctly the Artists’ Quarter in London. It is less 
distinctly so now. The great men have taken 
their flight to the suburbs, and set up their easels 
in the respectable atmosphere of Kensing¬ 
ton or St. John’s Wood. Their exodus, 
however, has not effected a change amount¬ 
ing to revolution. Their memory clings 
round the spot. Elaxman had a house 
here. Maclise’s studio was hired here. 

And even still some celebrated painters 
remain within its sacred borders. In 
Eitzroy Square resides the founder of the 
pre-Raphaelite school. In Fitzroy Street 
dwells Mr. Frost, whose nudities have 
given him universal reputation, and who 
may be seen, habited in sober black, quietly 
feeding the sparrows in Regent’s Bark on 
any morning in the year. Charlotte Street 
and Newman Street still shelter a number 
of followers of the arts. The long win¬ 
dows of good aspect attract inmates, and 
nearly every first floor is a studio. The 
locality has a faded look. An air of gen¬ 
tle melancholy pervades it. The tene¬ 
ments have clearly seen very much better 
days. The immemorial presence of artists 
has not improved the moral tone of the 
region. Peter Pindar relates in one of 
his poems how he wandered hither once, 
and how his wanderings had no very vir¬ 
tuous result. Models from Hatton Gar¬ 
den flit about—the Italian girl, with dark 
glittering eyes, wonderful black hair, and 
picturesque costume ; the Swiss peasant in 


dirty sheep-skin and faded sombrero ornament¬ 
ed with quantities of gay ribbon; the disrepu¬ 
table native model—the old man with shaking 
hand, faded eye, 
unwashed face, 
and a constant¬ 
ly expressed de¬ 
sire for “ half a 
quartern of cool, 
refreshin’ gin.” 
Street musicians, 
themselves artists 
of a sort, affect 
the streets. A 
German band of 
some twenty per¬ 
formers will bray 
under iinoftend- 
ing houses by the 
hour, and actu¬ 
ally send round 
for contributions 
at the conclusion 
of the infliction. 
Organ - grinders, 
unmindful of gen¬ 
tle entreaties or 
rough commands 
to depart, ex¬ 
haust their entire repertoire to the delight of 
the children, who dance on the greasy pave¬ 
ment. An elderly performer on a tin whistle 
regularly patrols the streets, and manages to 
maintain himself on bribes given him to “go 
away. ” 

In this net-work of streets is your true Bohe¬ 
mia. In the dingy first floors of these houses 
what dreams have been dreamed by young Sal¬ 
vator Rosas coming to town for the first time! 



-MK. FliOST FEEDING SPAKKOWS. 
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The British student looks to this metropolis as 
the Italian to Rome— 

And at night, along the dusky highway near and 
nearer drawn, 

Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a 
dreary da^ra. 

And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before 
him then. 

Underneath the light he looks at, in among the 
throngs of men. 

But the distant view is often superior to the 
near experience. The light is frequently dis¬ 
covered to be a dull yellow flickering illumina¬ 
tion, and the throngs of men cruelly unsympa¬ 
thetic^ and jostling. However, he has his first 
floor in Bohemia, and can console himself with 
dreams. What pictures he will paint! What 
Academy honors he will win! What lasting 
fame he will achieve! How sternly he will set 
about correcting the public taste so notoriously 
degraded! Aerial architecture is the favorite 
occupation of your young artist. With a short 
clay pipe in his mouth he sits by the fire and 
constructs most elaborate edifices out of the blue 
smoke. He erects vast and beautiful temples 
which reach away toward heaven, gloriously 
fretted and inwrought with imaginary gold. 
Divine and thrilling sounds of many instruments, 
inthralling choruses of sweet voices, float upon 
the air, filling the dim and misty aisles ; fair 
scenes are descried upon the gossamer 
walls, lovely but intangible figures flit 
before his eyes. But he suddenly ob¬ 
serves a rent in an important garment 
of his own, remembers that he has only 
five shillings in his pocket, and so the 
beautiful vision is stricken into nothing¬ 
ness. 

Suppose we make a morning call on a 
follower of the arts. Brush, of Eitzroy 
Street, is a capital fellow, and a clever 
painter. His house, like all the neigh¬ 
boring houses, is old, the bricks worn 
and smoke-stained. With creditable 
taste Brush has planted a creeper in a 
huge flower-pot in the area, which is 
spreading its green leaves yearly more 
and more over the faded front of the 
mansion. This is surely an instance of 
very commendable horticultural zeal. 

The first-floor balcony, too, is 
stuffed full of geraniums and 
evergreens. He calls this col¬ 
lection his conserva¬ 
tory. We knock at 
the door, which is 
opened by 
a little boy 
in buttons. 

Brush calls 
him his 


body-servant, and declares that the effect of the 
young gentleman’s livery upon visitors is very 
great. “Is Mr. Brush in ?” “ Which he is in. 

Sir. You’ll find Im hup stairs in ’is stewjo.” 
I he studio is the front-room with the balcony 
and the geraniums. It is a very large apart¬ 
ment, having three tall windows fiicing the 
street. A scene of unutterable confusion bursts 
upon us. There is a place for nothing, and 
therefore every thing is scattered about hap¬ 
hazard. A lay figure, on the extended arm of 
which hangs the artist’s coat, and on the head 
of which is a Roman helmet, occupies the centre 
of the floor. A suit of old armor has tumbled 
down in an adjacent corner, looking like a war¬ 
rior who had become very drunk indeed, and 
then suddenly collapsed. A red curtain on a 
brass rod cuts the room into two parts. The 
curtain, however, is drawn, and we see a couple 
of easels beyond with canvases on them. Small 
tables besmeared with paint, and covered with 
palettes, brushes, color-tubes, and maul-sticks, 
impede the way. Brush himself is sitting at the 
fire, smoking and reading. He is habited in an 
old dressing-gown much bedaubed with burnt 
sienna and other pigments. He is reading in 
the Athenceum an account of one of his own 
pictures. He declares it to be the only interest¬ 
ing reading going nowadays. Brush is about 
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twenty-six years of age, so that what the very 
old days of his inference were like is difficult to 
say. He greets his morning visitors kindly, 
and having with some difficulty conveyed chairs 
to the fire, knocking down several articles of 
furniture in the effort, he enters gayly into con¬ 
versation. It is amusing to notice the easy fa¬ 
miliarity with which he talks of the great Aca¬ 
demicians, for the majority of whom lie has nick¬ 
names, and concerning all of whom he has an 
endless variety of anecdotes more or less found¬ 
ed in fact. ’ Eor men whom tiie public patronize 
largely he expresses ineffable contempt, and set¬ 
tles the claims of leading painters by a shake of 
the head or a skeptical sneer. Even newly dis¬ 
covered specimens of the old masters dissatisfy 
him. If a new batch of Raphaels were unearth¬ 
ed, he would describe them as one or two things 
that the distinguished artist had forgotten to 
burn. But notwithstanding this growl¬ 
ing under-tone, Brush Is genial, hearty, 
and hospitable. 

lie kindly permits us to inspect a near¬ 
ly finished picture on one of the easels. 

It represents a fiddler at a fair in the last 
stage of intoxication. The expression 
is admirably caught, and the work as a 
whole full of humor. We ask for the 
title of the picture. “Well, I had in¬ 
tended calling him ‘The Drunken Fid¬ 
dler,’ which describes him literally. 
However, I’m afraid I’ll have to consult 
the wishes of a chaste public, and call 
him ‘ The-Inebriated Violinist,’with a 
line from Tennyson or Bi-owning under 
him in the catalogue. ” From which it 
will be seen that Brush can joke about his 
own pictures as well as about those of 
other people. While we are examining 
the work the door opens, and the orig¬ 
inal of the inebriated violinist sidles in, 
keeping close to the wall, and nervously 
turning his hat round in his hands. He 
smells horribly of whisky - and - water. 

“ Good-mornin’, Mr. Brush, Sir. I ’ope 
as ’ow I’m not be’ind my time. Sir; but 
rheumatiz is wery bad this mornin’, an’ 
heyes isn’t wot they was. Doctor says I must 
’ave a hoperation, though wot with the price 
of coals an’ butcher’s-meat, I dun no ’ow I’m to 
pay for it. Sir.” Brush checks the torrent of 
his model s garrulity; and knowing that his 
day s work must now commence, we take our 
leave. 

In the smaller streets a good many French 
artists of small ability have set up their tents. 
They dress chiefly in black velveteen coats with 
very broad braid, allow their locks to grow to an 
abnormal length, and carefully wax the extrem¬ 
ities of their mustaches. Every man among 
them believes himself to be a second Horace 
Vernet, regards English art with infinite con¬ 
tempt, and describes English artists as Philis¬ 
tines of the most unperceptive type. They nev¬ 
er joke, these men, but their conversation is 
enlivened by accompanying theatrical gestures, 
shrugs of the shoulders, elevation of the eye¬ 
brows, and strange facial contortions. They 
paint pictures in the grand style, but it is to be 
feared that they don’t often sell them, and have 
to make out a subsistence as best they c.an by 
copying, by assisting in the studios of distin¬ 


guished Philistines, or by aiding the undistin¬ 
guished Philistines in Percy Street to manufac¬ 
ture “old masters” by the yard. 

Rathbone Place is the strait by which the 
voyager from Oxford Street approaches Bohemia. 
The shops in it bear witness to the neighborhood 
of artists. Windsor and Newton and Rowney 
dispense their colors and other studio materials 
here, the Autotype Company displays its copies 
of celebrated ])ictures, and a number of print 
and photographic establishments invite the at¬ 
tention of the passer-by. The wine-merchant 
and the tobacconist, too, seem to do a thriving 
trade, and the fat and sottish publican who 
stands at the door of the Red Lion appears to be 
a prosperous man. But now we have reached 
Oxford Street, near the spot where De Quincey 
met with Anne, and here our sketch of the Art¬ 
ists’ Quarter must end. 



When Newman Hall was in Philadelphia in 
1870 he lectured the short time he spent there 
constantly, sometimes on Sundays preaching 
four or five times. Your correspondent, with a 
party, started to hear him at an evening service. 
He was announced at six at a church fiir up 
town, and for eight o’clock at St. Thomas’s. 
Hiough we none of us knew the church bv 
name, its location and the hour were so con¬ 
venient, we decided upon hearing him there. 
Arriving an hour before the time, in the hope of 
thus securing seats, we found St. Thomas’s to be 
a colored people’s church, and the services al¬ 
ready fully under way—having their own serv¬ 
ices beforehand, we discovered upon getting in. 

We were received at the door by ushers in 
dress-coats and white ties and gloves, and taken 
to seats in the galleries, the rest of the church 
being already packed, aisles and all, with a mix¬ 
ture of white and black folks. 

A moment after we were seated, as a prayer 
was ended, “ Brother Newton” was announced— 
and it is to record some of his pungent utter¬ 
ances this is being written. Among other thintrs 
he said: ^ 

“We are going to beg to-night, while we’ve 
got a lot of you of both colors here, for some 
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kinds of mixtures is good and wholesome. 
We’re a-begging in the int’rests of the church. 
What int’rests, do you say? Why, the in¬ 
t’rests of keeping of it good and warm and light; 
goodier than that, comfortable for all of ye to 
come into and worship the Almighty. We want 
to raise the money for the fire and the lights. 
What, do you say we oughtn’t, because the 
Bible says salvation’s free? So it is, so it is! 
Who’s a-going to say it ain’t ? Salvation’s free, 
thank the Lord! ” (Then there was a responsive 
shout all over the church—“Thank the Lord!” 

“ Yes, yes ! ” “ Amen!”) “ So’s water free, thank 
the Lord—so’s water free; but ye have to pay 
for the pipes and the buckets what ye get it in, 
don’t ye? Yah! now don’t ye? Never cir¬ 
cumstanced that, I suppose?” 

Constantly through his remarks there would 
be a surge like a wave, the elfect of which was 
very singular, beginning with tlie leaders around 
the pulpit, and spreading as quick as thought 
over the church—“Amen,” “ Thank the Lord,” 
“ Yes, yes, bress His name.” 

When lie said something comical, as he con- 
stantlv did—little unrepeatable things—there 
would a low. gurgle of laughter go through the 
audience, wdien, quick as a flash, he would turn 
upon them sternly: 

“Laughin’, are ye? Better weep, the lot of 
yQ —a-laughin’ in the house of the Lord, sins 
and all! sins and all!” 

He gave an account of having the week before 
attended a convention in New Haven. 

“ And I went regular, and the fuss they made 
over me was great. It was Brudder Newton 
here, and Brudder Newton there, and Brudder 
Newton every where; and I began to believe I 
was a great man, you may bet. But when that 
convention was broke, I met them members in 
the street, and they cut me dead. So I con¬ 
cluded it was brudder in the meeting and nigger 
on the street.” , 

Some one behind him pulled his coat, and 
whispered something; then he announced: 

“The brudders tell me I must stop mv talk, 
’cause they mean to tune up in the ‘ chor.’ All 
right. I can sing, though; and if ye pay me 
twenty-five cents a yard for the good cause of 
a-Ughtin’ and a-warmin’ this burdened church. 
I’ll "measure ve as many yards as ye choose. 
But now while ye listen to the ‘chor’ perform, 
ye will come for’ard to the altar and deposit 
yer money. And as the people in the galleries 
can’t get down because of the crowd on the 
stairs, the bredren will pass the baskets round to 
the reserved ‘ corjises^ up there. And you amen- 
sisters down ver, you’ve been a-shouting and 
a-groaning; let’s see if you know as well about 

civiim.” . t 

Then tlie “Black Swan,” who was in the 
“chor,” sang divinely, and Mr. Hall, having ar¬ 
rived, “ spoke his little piece.” 


Dr. Elijah M -is a dentist, of Pliiladel- 

nhia. Among his patients is the Eey. Mr. L— 
a Presbyterian minister. One Sabbath moming 
the doctor, forsaking his own church, resorted to 

the one of which Mr. C-is pastor, excusing 

himself for so doing on the plea that he want¬ 
ed to hear his patient preacli. He was a little 
late, and entering just as the text was announced, 
felt somewhat startled and abashed by the ap¬ 


parently direct and personal question from the 
pulpit, “What doest thou here, Elijah?” 

There are persons now living in Bennington 

who remember old Billy B-, of whom it 

might be said, he furnished an example of the 
“ruling passion strong in death.” A\nicn very 
ill, and friends were expecting an early demise, 
his nephew and a man hired for the occasion 
had butchered a steer which had been fattened; 
and when the job was completed the nephew en¬ 
tered the sick-room, where a few friends were 
assembled, when, to the astonishment of all, the 
old man opened his eyes, and turning his head 
slightly, said, in a full voice, drawing out the 
words, 

“ What have you been doing?” 

“Killing the steer,” was the reply. 

“What did you do with the hide?” 

“ Left it in the barn ; going to sell it by-and- 
by.” 

“Let the boys drag it around the yard a couple 
of times; it will make it weigh heavier.” 

And the good old man was gathered unto his 
fathers. 

The obituary column of our daily papers not 
infrequently contain announcements that com¬ 
bine, in manner exceedingly droll, what Halleck 
described as “the funny and the fine.” Eecent- 
ly the accidental change of a letter rendered a 
touching obituary utterly ludicrous. A bereaved 
friend, writing of the death of an estimable lady, 
said, “ She has gone to her eternal rest” ^ Imag¬ 
ine his dismay and disgust when the notice was 
presented to him and he read, “ She has gone to 
her eternal roast 

The facility with which some of our legislators, 
men of hitherto unsuspected integrity, w'ere in¬ 
veigled into the Credit Mobilier matter reminds 
us of a couple of verses of a famous poet of our 
day: 

I dll believe in bein’ this 
Or that, ez it may happen 
One way or t’other hendiest is 
To ketch the people nappin’. 

It ain’t by princerples nor men 
My preiident course is steadied— 

I scent \cich pcti/s tlie hast, aw then 
Go into it bald-headed. 

An indefatigable foreign interviewer ^ has 
evolved from the depths of the inner conscious¬ 
ness of Mr. Disraeli an anecdote of Sydney 
Smith and another of Lord Palmerston that aie 

quite quotable: tt »» 

“Do you recall one evening at Gove House, 
said Mr. Disraeli, “when Smithlyasparticularly 
brilliant ? I think I may bring it back to your 
mind by an anecdote. The subject was about 
the breath of drunkards taking fire, and Smith s 
comical pursuit of the idea in everv shape kept 
us in roars of laughter. He described the in¬ 
convenience it would be to public speakers, were 
the thing to become general, should they ap¬ 
proach too near the light. ‘ Sir, your obseiwa- 
iions are taking fire.’ Then he represented a 
person breaking into a blaze in the pulpit, the 
engines called to put him out, and no water to 
be had, because the man at the water-plug was 

a Unitarian. ^ .... ., 

“ Palmerston,” continued Mr. Disraeli, said 
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a good thing, by-the-way, when a man by the 
name of Alsop was being tried at the Old Bailey 
for being an accessory with Orsini in the attempt¬ 
ed assassination of Napoleon III. ‘ Is it the Al- 
sop’s beer man who is on trial?’ I asked of the 
minister, as we were exchanging a few words in 
the lobby of the House. ‘ Not unless the Attor¬ 
ney-General succeeds,’ he replied, ‘and then it 
will certainly hQ Alsop's bier,' ” 

An Elizabethan (New Jersey) correspondent 
W'rites that some two years ago, while traveling 
in North Carolina, the train stopped a few min¬ 
utes at Statesville for refreshments. A dozen or 
more negroes gathered around the cars. One 
of the passengers from up country said to them, 
“Boys, what’s the news down here?” 

“Oh, nothin’,” replied one of the freedmen, 
“only Galloway is dead.” (Galloway was quite 
a noted man, and member of the State Senate.) 

“Galloway dead! What was the matter? 
Did any one shoot him ?” 

“ No,” answered the colored citizen, “ nobody 
done nothin’ to him': he died unanimously!" 
Which was his way of conveying the idea that 
Galloway died a natural death. 


There exists among certain reputable mem¬ 
bers of the Legislature of Texas a laudable de¬ 
sire to extirpate from the State that bane of so¬ 
ciety—ten-pins. For the information of the 
North we quote a resolution recently introduced 
into that body by Mr. Anderson (colored), of 
Montgomery, which, owing to its wide range 
and random wording, was referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Boundaries: 

Resolution first resolve That we the people of Mont- 

f omery County, we do hope and truly desire your hon 
ody as the thirteenth legislatures will take delight in, 
and some compassion upon us the people of the county. 
And passed some good laws so as to prohibit any per¬ 
son or persons from useing any ten pin alleys within 
three miles of any town or villigests in the County of 
Montgomery, this Act shall take effect from and aft¬ 
er its passage. Em Anderson, 

Of Montgomery County. 


'Nothing more touching in the tributary way 
has come under our notice than the lament of 
one of our country contemporaries on the death 
of “one of the best advertisers and subscribers 
we ever had. He possessed the love, confidence, 
and esteem of all who knew him, and some who 
did not, and, save a slight poker debt to Mr. 
-, did not owe a cent in the world.” 


In a new book just over from London, Cap¬ 
tain O'Sliauyhnessy's Sporting Career^ we find 
two' fresh anecdotes of O’Connell: 

When Chief Justice Lefroy had come fresh 
from attending a meeting for the conversion of 
tlie Jews to preside at the Cork Assizes, O’Con¬ 
nell, who then attended the Munster Circuit, 
was retained to defend a man accused of steal¬ 
ing a collection of ancient coins. Among them 
were some of the Hebrews and some of the 
Cmsars. The judge desired to inspect them. 
O’Connell, who was then agitating Catholic 
emancipation, archly said, “Hand his lordship 
the Jewish ones, and give me the Roman!" 

On another occasion, when O’Connell was il¬ 
lustrating the injury which a mill-owner would 
sustain by the diversion of a water-course, he 
said, pointing the jury’s attention to the rubi¬ 


cund-visaged attorney beside him, “ Gentlenien, 
if the defendant is permitted to injure my client 
in this way, there won’t be water enough left in 
the stream to make grog for Fogai'tp !" 


A GIFTED son of song named Rice has given 
to the American people an epic on the Burning 
of Boston. It measures thirty verses, and is to 
be reckoned among the things that are large. 
We haven’t room for the entire effort, but give 
four or five verses, from which the touchingness 
of the rest may be inferred : 

A deep-toned dirge inspires the breeze! 

A plaintive wail the city showers! 

And mournful strains rush o’er the seas 
From frigid zones to vales of flowers; 

And tell of Boston’s frightful wail 
When burning fires did there prevail. 

Fire is a monster when unbound, 

Lays cities low in prior dust. 

Takes treasures rich that man has found. 

And sweeps away his living trust; 

Makes cities poor and serfs to mourn. 

While paupers’ bleeding hearts are torn. 

Scarce were the waves of war allayed 
Before the element of fire 
In mournful wailings was obeyed. 

When sad Chicago felt the ire; 

From thence it wafts its dismal tale. 

Till men of Boston catch the wail. 

Their lofty stores and dry-goods fell. 

And mansions fair all felt the flames; 

The dwellers lost their homes to dwell— ' 

No places show their prior names: 

Gone, bed and board, to feed the dust. 

With other fixtures gone to rust. 

The rich and noble saw the flames 
In curly grandeur reach the sky. 

But could not cheer the owners’ names. 

For all their treasures there did lie : 

Torn from their domiciles of grace. 

Their tears imbrued each other’s face. 

These fires and ills of ev’ry kind 
Are but the consequence of sin; 

The curse is laid on all mankind, 

And Adam's race are hound to win! 

But Death’s the climax of the ban. 

And he is felt by ev’ry man. 


We are indebted to a distinguished member 
of the United States Senate for the following: 

John A. Collier, when running for Attorney- 
General of this State in the year 18—, was prom¬ 
ised a very large vote in the town of-; in¬ 

deed, the whole vote. The principal fugleman 
of the town, who had succeeded in getting a 
contribution for Mr. Collier, said, “I have seen 
all the people of the town, Sir, and you’ll get 
every vote; they’ve all promised.” • 

When the returns came, Mr. Collier was found 
to have received one vote, and no more. 

Meeting the fugleman afterward, Mr. C. re¬ 
marked to him, quietly, “You seem to have 
made a little mistake about that vote; you said 
you had seen every man in the town, and all 
were going for me. There was just one man you 
didn’t see, and he voted for me!" 

Such is the force of organization! 


A TRAGEDY entitled Edward the Black Prince; 
or, the Battle of Poictiers, written by William 
Shirley, brought out in 1750 at Drury Lane The¬ 
atre, London, was received with marked disfa¬ 
vor, and withdrawn. But after an interval of 
thirty-three years it was reproduced upon the 
same boards. Among the dramatispersonce were 
Kemble, Barrymore, Fawcet, Farren, Brereton, 
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etc. The interest of the piece turned largely 
upon the treason of a court fiivorite, wlio attempt¬ 
ed to deliver up the army of the Black Prince 
to the French king. The name of the traitor, 
strangely enough, was Arnold. When his crim¬ 
inal purpose was discovered, and he was asked 
whether he had not been “in near attendance 
on the Prince of Wales, ” he replied: 

Arnold. I was indeed (oh, scandal to confess it!)— 
I was his follower, was his humble friend; 

He favor’d, clierisli’d, loved me!—Heavenly pow’rs! 
How shall I give my guilty story utterance! 

Level 70111 * fiery holts! Transfix me here! 

Or Imrl me howling to the hell I merit. 

At this moment the attention of the audience 
was attracted, as Mrs. Inchbald in her preface 
says, to one of the boxes, in which the American 
General Araold—a pensioner on the British gov¬ 
ernment for betraying his own — was seated. 
Mrs. Inchbald adds that in the following scene 
between Arnold and the Prince of Wales, in the 
third act, the incident had been so generally whis¬ 
pered that nearly all eyes were turned upon the 
supposed hero of a real act of treason: 

{Enter Arnold fn a disguise, tohich he throics of.) 

Prince. Your business. Sir, with— Arnold!-Get 
thee hence! 

Arnold. Behold a wretch laid prostrate at your feet; 
His guilty neck ev’n humbled to the earth; 

Tread on it. Sir—it is most fit you should. 

I am unworthy life, nor hope compassion— 

But could not die till here I’d stream’d my tears 
In token of contrition, pain, and shame. 

Prince. Up, and this instant from my sight remove, 
Ere indignation urges me to pay 
Thy horrid treasons with a traitor’s fate. 

Arnold. Death if I’d fear’d, I had not ventured 
hither: 

Conscious I merit all you can inflict. 

Thus, on my knees, lay I my life before you. 

Nor ask remission of the heavy sentence 
Your justice must pronounce. Yet, royal Sir, 

One little favor let me humbly hope 
(And may the blessings of high Ileav’n repay it!), 
’Tis when you shall report my crime and suffering. 
Only to add—He gave himself to death, 

The voluntary victim of remorse. 

It is “passing strange” that a dramatist tliirty 
years before General Arnold, the cherished and 
trusted officer to whom General Washington 
confided the defense of West Point, attempted 
to surrender the garrison to the British army, 
should have given the name of Arnold to a court 
fiivorite who attempted to play the same treason¬ 
able role during an early war between England 
and France. But it is still more extraordinary 
that Benedict Arnold, the American traitor, 
should have been in Drury Lane Theatre on 
that occasion to see and hear a personage an- 
swei'ing to his own name dramatically arraigned 
for a crime which he had actually committed, 
and a crime whicli had driven him into exile, 
and consigned liis name to infamy. 


In a new and pleasant little volume just issued 
in London, entitled Sketches of the^ Bar and the 
Press, are a few new things, one or two of which 
will be appreciated by our brethren of the press. 
The following, descriptive of incidents that oc¬ 
curred to two “ special correspondents” during 
the period when the French army was gathering 
at Metz, are quite characteristic: 

Of one “ special” it was said that, being de¬ 
barred from the exercise of his duties through the 
unceasing vigilance of the French authorities in 
preventing his seeing what was going on, he calm¬ 


ly resigned himself to fate; and shutting himself 
up in a garret in Metz, with no company save 
that afforded by a huge melon and a bottle of 
brandy, succeeded in evolving a series of war let¬ 
ters out of his inner consciousness. Another had 
become the temporary tenant of a room the right¬ 
ful occupant of which—a fellow-correspondent— 
had been haled away to jail as a spy. The con¬ 
finement of the latter, Mr. X-, having lasted 

longer than usual, some of the other English re¬ 
porters determined to move in his belialf, and 

they went to enlist the sympathies of Z_, 

the gentleman who was temporarily occupying 

X-’s room. “ We’ve come, Z-,” said the 

spokesman, “to ask you to help us to get that 

poor fellow, X-, out of prison ; he’s been shut 

up for a whole week now.” “Heavens!” cried 

Z-. ‘ ‘ Do you imagine I can do such a thing ? 

^Yhy, I found in this room, when I took posses¬ 
sion of it, an admirable dressing-case and six ex¬ 
cellent shirts, of which I have the free use during 

Mr. X-’s unhappy detention ! Gentlemen, 

I wish you a very good-morning!” And the 
concourse departed. 


Fkom the same source we quote this of Lord 
Palmerston: On one occasion his lordship was 
attending an agricultural dinner, and saw a large 
gathering of reporters, for the times were critic¬ 
al, and a speech of his certain to be valuable. 
But he had made up his mind not to speak—no 
man knew better when to hold his tongue—and 
accordingly he slyly sent down to the “ gentle¬ 
men of the press” a slip of paper on which, in his 
bold round hand, were written the words, “This 
fish won’t bite!” 


The art of putting things is one of those 
things that one must bend one’s energies to if 
one would attain to perfection. There is much 
in the manner of making the simplest announce¬ 
ment, as may be seen by the following, commu¬ 
nicated by a New Bedford friend, who cut it from 
among several religious notices published in a re¬ 
cent number of the New Bedford Standard: 

In the M. E. Zion Church (colored) on Elm Street 
preaching in the afternoon and evening hy the pastor, 
Kcv. J. B. Small, at the usual hours; afternoon sub¬ 
ject—The incontrovertible inexhaustibility of God’s 
providence; evening—The indubitable, angelic accla¬ 
mation of the ineffable austerity of the approaching 
“woes.” 


The following very curious and very ancient 
prediction, entitled by popular tradition Mother 
Shipton's Prophecy, _ was published three hun¬ 
dred and thirty'years ago: 

Carriages without horses shall go, 

And accidents fill the world with woe. 

Around the earth thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkling of an eye. 

The world upside down shall be. 

And gold be found at the root of a tree. 
Through hills men shall ride. 

And no horse be at his side. 

Under water men shall walk. 

Shall ride, shall sleep, shall talk. 

In the air men shall be seen. 

In black, in white, in green. 

Iron in the water shall float. 

As easily as a wooden boat. 

Gold shall be found and showm 
In a land that’s not now known. 

Fire and w^atcr shall wonders do. 

England shall at last admit a foe. 

The world to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one. 












